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INTRODUCTION 

TO  THE 

CRITICAL  STUDY  AND  KNOWLEDGE 

or 

THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 


ON  THE  CRITICISM  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE 

SCRIPTURES. 


PART  I. 

0X4    SCRIPTURE-CRITICISM. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  ORIGINAL  LANGUAGES   OF   SCRIPtUBC. 

SECTION  L 

ON   THE   HEBREW   LANGUAGE. 

L  Antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  Language  ; — U.  And  of  its  charaetert. 

— m;  Cfthe  Vowel  PoinU. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  original  languages  of  Scripture  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  indeed  absolutely  necessary,  to  htm  who  is 
desirous  of  ascertaining  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Voknia. 
Happily,  the  means  for  acquiring  these  languages  are  now  so  iittya- 
rous  and  easy  of  access,  that  the  student,  who  wishes  to  derive  bis 
knowledge  of  the  Oracles  of  God  from  pure  Sources,  can  be  at  w 
]qss  forguides  to  direct  him  in  this  delightful  pursuit. 

I.  Tne  Hebrew  Language,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  b 
written,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  words  and  passages  that  are  in 
the  Chaldsan  dialectS  is  generally  allowed  to  have  derived  its  name 

I  BeddM  tonw  CSiiUm  words  oceanonal^  inserted  in  tlie  historical  sad  pro 
ohetical  books,  ailer  the  Israelites  became  a^nainted  with  the  BabvloniaQi,  tilt 
tollowinf;  passara  of  the  Old  Testament  are  written  in  the  Chaldee  dialect,  vb.  Jer. 
X.  II.  Dan.  ii.  4;  to  the  end  of  chap.  vii.  and  Ecra  iv.S.  to  vi.  19.  and  vii.  iH.  to  17. 
VOL.  ir.  I 


2  On  the  Original  Languages  of  Scripture.       [Part  I.  CIt* 

from  Heber,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Shem,  (Gen.  x.  21. 25.  xi.  14* 
16, 17.) :  though  some  learned  men  are  ofopinion  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  root  *13J^,  (AseR)  to  pass  over^  whence  Abraham  was  denominated 
the  Hebrewj  (Gen.  xiv.  13.)  hdcving  passed  over  the  river  Euphrates 
to  come  mto  the  land  of  Canaan.  This  language  has  been  conjec- 
tured by  some  philologists  to  have  been  that,  m  which  Jehovah  spoke 
to  Adam  in  Paradise,  and  that  the  latter  transmitted  it  to  his  posterity* 
Without  adopting  this  hypothesis,  which  rests  only  on  bare  probabiu- 
ties,  we  may  observe  that  the  Hebrew  is  the  most  antient  of  all  the 
languages  in  the  world;  at  least  we  know  of  none  that  is  older. 
Although  we  have  no  certain  proof  that  it  was  the  unvaried  language 
of  our  first  parents,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the  general 
language  of  men  at  the  dispersion  ;  and,  however  it  might  have  sub- 
sequently been  altered  and  improved,  it  appears  to  be  tlie  original 
of  all  the  languages,  or  rather  dialects,  which  have  since  arisen  in 
the  world.^ 

Various  circumstances  combine  to  prove  tliat  Hebrew  is  the  origi- 
nal language,  neither  improved  nor  debased  by  foreign  idioms.  The 
words  of  which  it  is  composed  are  very  short,  and  admit  of  very  little 
flexion,  as  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  any  Hebrew  grammar  or  lex- 
icon.  The  names  of  places  are  descriptive  of  tlieir  nature,  situation, 
accidental  circumstances,  be.  The  names  of  brutes  express  their  na- 
ture and  properties  more  significantly  and  more  accurately  than  any 
other  known  language  in  the  world.  The  names  also  of  various  an- 
tient nations  are  of  Hebrew  origin,  being  derived  firom  the  sons  or 
grandsons  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet ;  as  the  Assyrians  fix>m  Ashur ; 
the  Elamites  firom  Elam :  the  Aramaeans  from  Aram :  the  Lydians 
firom  Lud ;  the  Cimbrians  or  Cimmerians  from  Gomer ;  the  Me- 
dians firom  Madai  the  son  of  Japhet ;  the  lonians  firom  Javan,  bc.^ 
Further,  the  names  given  to  the  heathen  deities  suggest  an  additional 

Sroof  of  the  antiquity  and  originality  of  the  Hebrew  language  ;  thus, 
apetus  is  derived  fix>m  Japhet;  Saturn  fix)m  the  Hebrew  word 
71D>  (saTizN)  to  be  concealea^  as  the  Latins  derive  Latium  firom  la>^ 
ere,  to  lie  hidden ;  because  Satan  was  reported  to  have  been  con- 
cealed in  that  country  fix>m  the  arms  of  Jupiter',  or  Jove,  as  he  is 
also  called,  which  name  is  by  many  deduced  ftom  Jehovah  ;  Vulcan 
from  Tub^-Cain,  who  first  discovered  tlie  use  of  iron  and  brass, 
be.  Lastly,  the  traces  of  Hebrew  which  are  to  be  found  in  very 
many  other  languages,  and  which  have  been  noticed  by  several  learn- 
ed men,  affiurd  another  argument  in  favour  of  its  antiquity  and  prior- 
ity. These  vestiges  are  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  PhcBnician,  and  otner  languages  spoken  by 
the  people  who  dwelt  nearest  to  Babylon,  where  the  first  division  oi 
languages  took  place.^ 

1  Dr.  Gr.  Sharpe's  Diisertations  on  the  Origin  of  Lanffuages,  dtc.  pp.  22.  U  9t§. 

2  Grotiui  de  Veritate,  lib.  i.  sect.  16.    Wutm'a  ProMgomena  to  the  Loodm 
Polyfflott,  prol.  iii.  %  6.  (p.  76.  ed.  Dathii.) 

» Viig.  Jfen.  Ub.  vm.  ▼.  322. 

4  Wjton,  Prel.  iii,  J  7, 8.  (pp.  76, 77.) 
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The  kaovHed^e  of  the  Hebrew  language  was  difiiised  very  widdjr 
by  the  Phoenician  merchants,  who  had  factories  and  coionies  oo 
almost  every  coast  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  that  it  was  identically  the 
same  as  was  spoken  in  Canaan,  or  Phoenicia,  is  evident  from  its 
being  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  from  the  time  of 
Abraham  to  that  of  Joshua,  who  gave  to  places  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  appellations  which  are  pure  Hebrew;  such  are, 
Kiriath-sepher,  or  tne  city  of  booka^  and  Kiriath-sannah,  or  t}ie  cte 
of  learnings  (Josh.  xv.  15.  49.)  Another  proof  of  the  identity  of 
the  two  languages  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Hebrews 
^nversing  with  the  Canaanites  without  an  interpreter ;  as  the  spies 
sent  by  Joshua  with  Rahab  (Josh,  ii.)  ;  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the 
Gibeonites  to  Joshua  (Josh.  ix.  3— -25.),  be.     But  a  still  stronger 

Sroof  of  the  identity  of  the  two  languages  is  to  be  found  in  the 
-agments  of  the  Punic  tongue  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  an- 
tient  autliors.  That  the  Carthaginians  fPoeni)  derived  their  name, 
origin,  and  language  from  the  Phoenicians,  is  a  well  known  and 
authenticated  fact ;  and  that  the  latter  sprang  from  the  Canaanites 
might  easily  be  shown  from  the  situation  of  their  country,  as  well  as 
from  their  manners,  customs,  and  ordinances.  Not  to  cite  the  tes- 
timonins  of  profane  authors  on  this  point,  which  have  been  accQ- 
muJated  by  Bishop  Walton,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
that  they  were  considered  as  the  same  people,  in  the  fact  dT  the 
Phoenicians  and  Canaanites  being  used  promiscuously  to  denote  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  country.  Compare  Exod.  vi.  15.  with  Gem. 
xlvi.  10.  and  Exod.  xvi.  35.  with  Josh.  v.  12.  in  which  passages, 
fbr  the  Hebrew  words  translated  Ccmaanitiik  and  land  of  Canaan^ 
the  Septuagmt  reads  Phoenician  and  the  country  of  Phoenicia. 

The  period  from  the  age.  of  Moses  to  that  of  David  has  been 
considered  the  golden  age  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  decfined 
in  purity  from  that  time  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  or  Manaa^b, 
kivmg  received  several  forei^  words,  particularly  Aramcan,  fitm 
the  commercial  and  political  mtercourse  of  the  Jews  and  Israelites 
with  the  Assyrians  and  Babykmians.  Thb  period  has  been  termed 
the  silver  age  of  the  Hebrew  language,  ui  the  interval  between 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  and  the  ^bylonish  captivity,  tile  puritf  of 
the  language  was  neglected,  and  so  many  foreign  wixrds  i|^e  intro- 
duced mto  it,  that  this  period  has  not  inaptly  been  designated  its 
iron  age.  During  the  seventy  years  captivity,  diou^  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Hebrews  entirdy  k)8t  their  native  tongiie|  yet  U 
underwent  so  consklerable  a  char^  from  their  adopdon  of  ttie  ver* 
nacular  languages  of  the  countries  where  diey  md  resided,  that 
afterwards,  on  their  return  from  exile,  they  spoke  a  dialect  oC 
Chaldee  mixed  with  Hebrew  words.  On  this  account,  it  was,  dmt, 
friien  the  Scriptures  were  read,  it  was  baad  necessary  to  interpret 
them  to  the  people  in  the  Chaldean  language ;  as  when  Esa  tbe 
scribe  brought  the  book  of  the  law  of  Mk»es  before  the  congr^- 
tioD,  the  Levites  are  said  to  have  caused  the  people  to  undrntand 
the  law,  because  *^they  read  in  the  book,.in  the  law  of  God,  die- 
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tinctlyi  and  gave  the  sense^  and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading. ^^ 
^Neb.  viii.  8.)^  Some  time  after  the  return  fix>m  tbe  great  cap^ 
tivity,  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  spoken  altogether :  though  it  continuu 
to  be  cultivated  and  studied,  by  the  priests  and  levites,  as  a  learned 
language,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  expound  the  law  and  tbe 
prophets  to  the  people,  who,  it  appears  from  the  New  Testameiit» 
were  well  acquainted  with  their  general  contents  and  tenor ;  this  \mi 
mentioned  period  has  been  called  the  leaden  age  of  the  language*' 

II.  *The  present  Hebrew  characters,  or  letters,  are  twenty-two  in 
number,  and  of  a  square  form  :  but  the  antiquity  of  these  letters  is 
a  point  that  has  been  most  severely  contested  by  many  learned 
men.  From  a  passage  in  Eusebius^s  Chronicle,^  and  anotner  in  St*. 
Jerome,^  it  was  inferred  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  that  Ezra,  when  be  re- 
formed the  Jewish  church,  transcribed  the  antient  characters  oi  tbp 
Hebrews  into  the  square  letters  of  the  Chaldaeans  :  and  that  this  was 
done  for  the  use  of  those  Jews,  who  being  bom  during  the  captivi^, 
knew  no  other  alphabet  than  that  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
had  been  educated.  Consequently,  the  old  character,  which  we 
call  the  Samaritan,  fell  into  total  disuse.  This  opinion  Scaliger 
supported  by  passages  from  both  the  Talmuds,  as  well  as  from  rab* 
binical  writers,  in  which  it  is  expressly  affirmed  that  such  cha- 
racters were  adopted  by  Ezra.  But  the  most  decisive  confirmatioQ 
of  this  point  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  antient  Hebrew  coins,  wbioh 
were  struck  before  the  captivity,  and  even  previouslv  to  tbe  revolt 
of  the  ten  tribes.  The  characters  engraven  on  all  of  them  are 
manifesdy  the  same  with  the  modern  Samaritan,  though  with  some 
trifling  variations  m  their  forms,  occasioned  by  the  depredations  of 
time.  These  coins,  whether  shekels  or  half  shekels,  have  all  of 
them,  on  one  side,  the  golden  manna-pot  (mentioned  in  Exod.  xvi. 
32,  33.)  and  on  its  mouth,  or  over  the  top  of  it,  most  of  them  have 
a  Samaritan  Aleph,  some  an  Aleph  and  Schin,  or  other  letters, 
\iith  this  inscription,  The  Shekel  of  Isrady  in  Samaritan  characters. 
On  the  opposite  side  is  to  be  seen  Aaron's  rod  with  almonds,  and 
m  the  same  letters  this  inscription,  Jerusalem  the  holy.  Other  coins 
are  extant  with  somewhat  different  mscriptions,  but  the  same  cha- 
racters are  engraven  on  them  all.^ 

1  It  18  worthy  of  remark  that  the  aboTO  practice  exista  at  the  present  tJanm^ 
among  the  Karaite  Jewa,  at  Sympheropol,  in  Crim  Tartary ;  where  the  Tartmr 
translation  is  read  together  with  tno  Hebrew  Text.  (See  Air.  Pinkerton's  Letter, 
in  the  Appendix  to  tne  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, p.  7o.)  A  similar  practice  obtains  among  the  Syrian  Christians  at  Travaa* 
oore,  in  t&e  £aat  Indies,  where  the  Syriac  is  the  learned  language  and  the  langnag* 
of  the  church ;  while  the  MalaydUm  or  Malabar  is  the  vomacular  language  of 
the  country.  The  Christian  priests  read  the  Scriptures  from  manuscript  copies  in 
Mie  former,  and  expound  them  in  the  fatter  to  the  people.  Owen's  History  of  thil 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  364. 

s  Walton,  prol.  ili.  6  15— 24.)  pp.  84—97.)  Schleusner's  lexicon,  voce  *E/3psif. 
Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  Fcedus,  pp.  94 — 96.  Parkhurst  (Or.  I^x.  voce,  *£/3pa7^  has 
endeavoured  to  show,  but  onsaecessfiilly,  that  no  change  from  Hebrew  to  Chal^ 
dee  ever  took  place. 

3  Sub  anno  4740.  4  Pnef.  in  1  Reg. 

ft  Wahon,  Prol.  iu.  «  9a-d7.  (pp.  10:^125.)  Carpiov,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  985— 
dll.    Baner,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  lu— 197.    But  tha  latest  and  iii6it  oaeftii  work  os 
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The  opinioD  ori^ally  produced  by  Scaliger,  and  thus  decisivelf 
corroborated  by  corns,  has  been  adopted  by  Casauboo,  Vossius,  Gn>» 
tiuS)  Bishop  iVahon,  Louis  Cqipel,  Dr.  Prideaux,  and  other  ewi^ 
nent  biblical  critics  and  philobgers,  and  is  now  generally  received : 
it  was,  however,  verv  strenuously  though  unsuccessfully  opposed  by 
the  younger  Buktm,  who  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  a  varicQr  of  pas- 
sages from  rabbinical  writers,  that  both  the  square  and  the  Samaritan 
characters  were  antienthr  used  ;  the  present  square  character  beii^ 
that  in  which  the  tables  ot  the  law,  and  the  copy  deposited  in  the  ark, 
were  written  ;  and  tlie  other  characters  being  used  in  the  copies  of 
the  law  which  were  used  for  private  and  common  use,  and  in  civil 
afiairs  in  general;  and  that  after  the  captivity,  Ezca  enjoined  the 
former  to  be  used  by  the  Jews  on  all  occasions,  leaving  tne  latter  to 
the  Samaritans  and  apostates.  Independently,  however,  of  the  strong 
evidence  against  Buxtorf  ^s  hypothesis,  which  is  affi)rded  by  the  an- 
tient  Hebrew  coins,  when  we  consider  the  implacable  enmity  that 
subsisted  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  is  it  likely  that  the  one 
copied  from  the  other,  or  that  the  former  preferred  to  the  beautiful 
letters  used  by  their  ancestors  the  rude  and  inelegant  characters  of 
their  most  detested  rivak?  And  when  the  vast  difference  between 
the  Chaldee  (or  square)  and  the  Samaritan  letters,  with  respect  to 
convenience  and  beauty,  is  calmly  considered,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  they  never  could  have  been  used  at  the  same  time*  After 
all  it  is  of  no  great  moment  which  of  these,  or  whether  either  of 
them,  were  the  original  characters,  since  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
change  of  the  words^ias  arisen  from  the  manner  of  writing  them,  be- 
cause the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  Pentateuchs  almost  always  agree, 
notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages.  It  is  most  probable  that 
the  form  of  these  characters  has  varied  at  (Afferent  periods :  this  ap- 

Kars  from  the  direct  testimony  of  Montfaucon,^  and  is  implied  m 
'•  Kennicott's  making  the  characters,  in  which  manuscripts  are  writ- 
ten, one  test  of  their  age.' 

III.  But  however  interesting  these  inquiries  may  be  in  a  phiblc^- 
cal  point  of  view,  it  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  be  satisfied  coi^ 
ceming  the  much  litigated,  ai^  yet  undecided,  question  respecting 
the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  points  because,  unless  the  student  has 
determined  for  himself,  after  a  mature  investigatk)n,  he  cannot  with 
eonfidence  apply  to  the  study  of  this  sacred  language.  Three  opin- 
ions have  been  offered  by  learned  men  on  this  subject.     By  some, 

■  — ' 

Hebrew  characters,  according  to  Bishop  Manh,  is  "  JoaepU  Dobrowdcy  de  Anti- 
quia  Hebreonim  CharacteriDus  Dissertatio."  Pnge)  1783,  8to.  "  This  traist,*' 
He  says,  contaio*  in  a  short  compaas  a  perspienous  statement  of  all  the  argnmentt, 
both  for  and  against  the  antiquitv  of  the  Hebrew  letters :  and  the  conclusion  which 
the  author  deduces  is,  thai  not  tne  Hebrew,  but  that  Um  Samaritanjvna  theantient 
alphabet  of  the  Jews."  (Divinity  Lectures,  jNurt  ii.  p.  135.)  A  tract  waa  also  pidi- 
lished  on  this  sobjeet  by  A.  B.  Spitiner,  at  Lcttpsio,  in  1791, 8vo.  entitled  '*  Vmdir 
cin  oriffinis  et  auctoritatis  dinne  ponetoram  vocalinm  et  accentnmn  in  libria 
sacris  Veteris  Testamenti."  In  this  piece  the  anthor  streniionaly  advocatee  the 
divine  origin  and  antliority  of  the  Vowel  Points. 

t  HezaiSa  Origenis,  tem.  i.  pp.  58.  H  #sf . 

s  DIsBertalloa  « the  Hebrew  Text,  vol.  i.  pp.  310— 314. 
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the  (Hridn  of  the  Hebrew  vowel  points  is  maintained  to  be  co-eval  with 
die  Hebrew  language  itself:  while  others  assert  them  to  have  been 
first  introduced  by  Ezra  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  he  com- 
piled the  canon,  transcribed  the  books  into  the  present  Chaldee  dht- 
racters,  and  restored  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  text.  A  third  by* 
pothesis  is,  that  they  were  invented,  about  five  hundred  years  amr 
Christ,  by  the  doctors  of  the  school  of  Tiberias,  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  and  establishing  the  genuine  pronunciation,  for  the  conve* 
nience  of  those  who  were  learning  tne  Hebrew  tongue.  Thb 
opinion,  first  announced  by  Rabbi  Elias  Levita  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  has  been  adopted  by  Cappel,  Calvin,  Luther, 
Casaubon,  Scaliger,  Masclef,  Erpenius,  Houbigant,  L'Advoctti 
Biidiops  Walton,  Hare,  and  Lowth,  Dr.  Kennicott,  Dr.  Geddes, 
and  other  eminent  critics,  British  and  foreign,  and  is  now  generally 
received,  although  some  few  writers  of  respectability  continue  stireiK 
uously  to  advocate  their  antiquity*  The  Arcanum  PunctatumtM  Re* 
vdatum  of  Cappel  was  opposed  by  Buxtorf  in  a  treatise  De  Punciomm 
VbcaliuM  AnttquitaUi  by  whom  the  controversy  was  almost  exhaust- 
ed.   We  shall  briefly  state  the  evidence  on  both  sides. 

That  the  vowel  points  are  of  modem  date,  and  of  human  invention, 
the  anti-punctists  argue  from  the  following  considerations : 

1.  The  Samaritan  letters,  which  (we  have  already  seen)  were  the 
same  with  the  Hebrew  characters  before  the  captivity,  have  i|o 
points ;  nor  are  there  any  vestiges  whatever  of  vowel  points  to  be 
traced  either  in  the  shekels  struck  by  the  kings  of  Israel,  or  in  the 
Samaritali  Pentateuch.  The  words  have  always  been  read  by  the 
aid  of  the  four  letters  Aleph,  He,  Vau,  and  Jo^,  wliich  are  called 
moires  leetionis^  or  mothers  of  reading. 

2.  The  copies  of  the  Scriptures  used  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  to 
the  present  time,  and  which  are  accounted  particularly  sacred,  are 
constantly  written  without  points,  or  any  distinctions  of  verses  what- 
ever ;  a  practice  that  could  never  have  been  introduced,  nor  would  it 
have  been  so  religiously  followed,  if  vowel  points  bad  been  co-eval 
with  the  language,  or  of  divine  authority.  To  this  fact  we  may  add, 
that  in  many  of  the  oldest  and  best  manuscripts,  collated  and  examin- 
ed by  Dr.  Kennicott,  either  there  are  no  points  at  all,  or  they  are  evi- 
dently a  late  addition ;  and  that  all  the  antient  various  readings,  mark- 
ed by  the  Jews,  regard  only  the  letters ;  not  one  of  them  relates  to  the 
vowel  points,  which  could  not  have  happened  if  these  had  been  in 
use. 

3.  Babbi  Elias  Levita  ascribes  the  invention  of  vowel  points  to 
the  doctors  of  Tiberias,  and  has  confirmed  the  fact  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  most  learned  rabbins. 

4.  The  antient  CabbaUsts  ^  draw  all  their  mysteries  from  the  let- 

1  The  Cabbalifts  were  a  set  of  rabbinical  doctorB  nmong  the  Jews,  who  derived 
their  name  finom  their  atudjrinf  the  Cahbalaf  a  onysterioas  kind  of  science,  comprie- 
ing  mjrstical  interpretations  of  ScripCore,  and  metaphysical  speculations  concern- 
ing the  Deity  and  other  beings,  wmeh  are  foimd  in  Jewish  writings,  and  are  aaM 
ColiaTe  been  handed  down  by  a  secret  tradition  from  the  earliest  ages.  By  consid- 
ering the  numeral  powers  orthe  letters  of  the  sacred  text,  and  changing  and  trmas- 
posing  them  in  various  ways,  mccoH&ng  to  the  rules  of  their  art,  the  CabbaUsts 
extracted  senses  from  tht  saored  oraeWsy  very  diftrent  ftma  liioe»  which  the  ex- 
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ters,  but  none  from  the  rowel  points ;  which  they  could  not  hsre 
neglected  if  they  had  been  acquainted  with  them.  And  hence  it  is 
concluded,  that  the  points  were  not  in  existence  when  the  Cabbalis- 
tic interpretations  were  made. 

5.  Although  the  Talmud  contains  the  determinations  of  the  Jew- 
ish doctors  concerning  many  passages  of  the  law,  it  is  evident  that 
the  points  were  not  affixed  to  the  text  when  the  Talmud  was  com- 
posed ;  because  there  are  several  disputes  concerning  the  sense  of 
passages  of  the  law,  which  could  not  have  been  controverted  if  the 
points  had  then  been  in  existence.  Besides,  the  vowel  points  are 
never  mentioned,  though  the  fairest  opportunity  for  noticing  them 
offered  itself,  if  they  had  really  then  been  in  use.  The  compilation 
of  the  Talmud  was  not  finished  until  the  sixth  century.  ^ 

6.  The  ancient  various  readings,  calle<)»J[ieri-and  Ketib,  or  Khe- 
tibh,  (which  were  collected  a  short  time  Iwfore  the  completion  of 
the  Talmud),  relate  entirely  to  consonants  and  not  to  vowel  points; 
yet,  if  these  had  existed  in  manuscript  at  |he  time  the  Keri  and 
Klietib  were  collected,  it  is  obvious  that  sou^e  reference  would  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  have  been  made  to  them.  The  silence,  therefore, 
of  the  collectors  of  these  various  readings  is  a  clear  proof  of  the 
non-existence  of  vowel  points  in  their  time. 

7.  The  antient  versions,^ for  instance,  the  Ghaldee  paraphrases 
of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos,  and  the  Greek  versions  of  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Theodotion,  but  especially  the  Septuagint  version,— ai/ 
read  the  text,  in  many  passages,  in  senses  different  from  that  which 
the  points  determine  them  to  mean.  Whence  it  is  evident,  that 
if  the  points  had  then  been  known,  pointed  manuscripts  would  have 
been  followed  as  the  most  correct :  but  as  the  authors  of  those  ver- 
sions did  not  use  them»  it  is  a  plain  proof  that  the  points  were  not 
then  in  being. 

8.  The  antient  Jewish  writers  themselves  are  totally  silent  con- 
cerning the  vowel  points,  which  surely  would  not  have  been  the  case 
if  they  had  been  acquainted  with  them.  Much  stress  indeed  has 
been  laid  upon  the  books  Zohar  and  Bahir,  but  these  have  been 
proved  not  to  have  been  known  for  a  thousand  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Even  Buxtorf  himself  admits,  that  the  book  Zohar  could 
not  have  been  written  till  after  the  tenth  century ;  and  the  rabbit 
Gedaliah  and  Zachet  confess  that  it  was  not  mentioned  before  the 
year  1290,  and  that  it  presents  internal  evidence  that  it  is  of  a  much 
later  date  than  is  pretended.  It  is  no  uncommon  practice  of  the 
Jews  to  publish  books  of  recent  date  under  the  names  of  old  writers, 
in  order  to  render  their  authoritv  respectable,  and  even  to  alter  and 
interpolate  antient  writers  in  oraer  to  subserve  their  own  views. 

9.  Equally  silent  are  the  antient  fathers  of  the  Christian  church, 
Orieen  and  Jerome.  In  some  fracments  still  extant,  of  Origen*s  vast 
biblical  work,  entitled  the  Hexapia  (of  which  some  account  is  giveil 

presaioni  leeiiied  naturally  to  import,  or  which  were  even  intended  by  their  inspired 
authcnrs.  Some  leumed  men  have  imagined,  Ihet  the  Cdbbeliits  aroee  toon  after  the 
time  of  Em ;  but  the  truth  ie,  that  no  OshbaHertft  wxHinM  are  extant  bnt  what 
are  p&stnior  to  the  deetrooCion  of  the  aeoood  temple.  For  an  entertaining  ae- 
oonnt  of  the  Cabbala,  and  of  the  Cabbalurtaeal  phikwopby,  see  Mr.  Allen's  Modenr 
Jndais^,  pp.  6&-M, or  Dr.  Enfields  Hiitocy  of  Philoeophy,  voL  iL  19d-«tt. 
1  For  an  aceooat  of  the  Talmud,  sea  Chapter  VII.,  nfrm. 
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in  a  subsequent  page),  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
Hebrew  was  pronounced  in  the  third  centur  j ;  and  which,  it  appears, 
was  widely  different  from  that  which  resuhsfrom  adopting  the  Maso- 
retic  reading.  Jerome  also,  in  various  parts  of  his  works,  where  he 
notices  the  different  pronunciations  of  Hebrew  words,  treats  only  of 
the  letters^  and  nowhere  mentions  the  points,  which  he  surely  would 
hare  done,  had  they  been  found  in  the  copies  consulted  by  him. 

10.  The  letters  K)  tl,  \  ^9  (Aleph,  He,  Vau,  and  Yod)  upon  the 
plan  of  the  Masorites,  are  termed  quiescent,  because,  according  to 
them,  they  have  no  sound.  At  other  times,  these  same  letters  indi- 
cate a  variety  of  sounds,  as  the  fancy  of  these  critics  has  been  pleased 
to  distinguish  them  by  points.  This  single  circumstance  exhibits  the 
whole  doctrine  of  points  as  the  baselesi  fabric  of  a  vision.  To  sup- 
press altogether,  or  to  render  insignificant,  a  radical  letter  of  any 
word,  in  order  to  supply  its  place  by  an  arbitrary  dot  or  a  fictitious 
mark^  is  an  invention  fraught  with  the  grossest  absurdity.  ^ 

11.  Lastly,  as  the  frst  vestiges  of  the  points  that  can  be  traced 
are  to  be  foimd  in  the  writings  of  Rabbi  Ben  Asher,  president  of  the 
western  school,  and  of  Rabbi  Ben  Naphthali,  chief  of  the  eastern 
school,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  we  are 
justified  in  assigning  that  as  the  epoch  when  the  system  of  vowel 
points  was  e8tf3)lished. 

Such  are  the  evidences  on  which  the  majority  of  the  learned  rest 
their  convictions  of  the  modern  date  of  the  Hebrew  points :  it  now  I'e- 
mains,  that  we  concisely  notice  the  arguments  adduced  by  the 
Buxtorfs,  and  their  followers,  for  the  antiquity  of  these  points. 

1.  From  the  nature  of  all  languages  it  is  urged  that  they  require 
vowels,  which  are  in  a  manner  the  spul  of  words.  This  is  readily  con- 
ceded as  an  indisputable  truth,  but  it  is  no  proof  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  vowel  points :  for  the  Hebrew  language  always  had  and  still  has 
vowels,  independent  of  the  points,  without  which  it  may  be  read. 
Origen,  who  transcribed  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  Greek  characters 
in  hi^  Hezapla,  did  not  invent  new  vowels  to  express  the  vowek 
absent  in  Hebrew  words,  neither  did  Jerome,  who  also  expressed 
many  Hebrew  words  and  passages  in  Latin  characters.  The  Sa- 
maritans, who  used  the  same  alphabet  as  the  Hebrews,  read  without 
the  vowel  points,  employing  the  matres  kctionis^  Aleph,  He  or 
Hheth,  Jod,  Oin,  and  Vau,  (a,  e,  i,  o,  u,)  for  vowels ;  and  the  He- 
brew may  be  read  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  assistance  of  these 
letters,  by  supplying  them  where  they  are  not  expressed,  a^eeably 
to  the  modem  practice  of  the  Jews,  whose  Talmud  and  rculibinical 
commentators,  as  well  as  the  copies  of  the  law  preserved  in  the  syn- 
agogues, are  to  this  day  read  without  vowel  points. 

2.  It  is  objected  that  the  reading  of  Hebrew  would  be  rendered  very 
uncertain  and  difficult  without  the  poinU,  after  the  language  ceased 
to  be  spoken.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  even  after  Hebrew  ceased  to 
be  a  vernacular  language,  its  true  reading  might  have  been  continued 
among  learned  men  to  whom  it  wais  famihar,  and  also  in  their  schools, 
which  flourished  before  the  invention  of  the  points.  And  thus  daily 
practice  in  reading,  as  well  as  a  consideration  of  the  context,  would 
enable  them  not  o^y  to  fix  the  irieanittg  of  donbtfiil  words,  but  also 

I  WUson^k  EkmMiito  of  Htbfew  Oramnar,  p.  46. 
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to  supply  the  vowels  which  were  deficient,  and  likewiae  to  fix  words 
to  one  determinate  reading.  C^appel,'  and  after  him  Masclcf,*  have 
given  some  general  rules  for  the  ajiplication  of  the  matrcs  lectionis, 
to  enable  us  to  read  Hebrew  without  ])oints. 

3.  *•  Many  Protestant  writers  liave  been  led  to  support  the  author- 
ity of  the  points,  by  tlio  supposed  uncertainty  of  the  appointed  text ; 
which  would  oblige  us  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
This  argument,  however,  makes  against  those  who  would  suppose 
Ezra  to  liave  introduced  the  points :  for  in  that  case,  from  Moses 
to  his  day,  the  text  being  unpointed  must  have  been  obscure  and  un- 
certain ;  and  if  this  were  not  so,  why  should  not  the  unpointed  text 
hair-e  remained  intelligible  and  unambiguous  after  his  time,  as  it  had 
done  before  it  1  Tliis  argument,  moreover,  grants  what  they  who 
use  it  are  not  aware  of :  for  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  unpointed  text 
is  ambiguous  and  uncertain,  and  would  oblige  us  in  consequence  to 
recur  to  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Roman  Catholics  may  prove — at 
least  with  every  appearance  of  truth — that  it  has  always  been  un- 
pointed, and  that  therefore  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  church  to 
explain  it.  Many  writers  of  that  communion  have  had  the  candour 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  unpointed  Hebrew  text  can  be  read  and 
understood  like  the  Samaritan  text ;  for  although  severa:)  words  in  He- 
brew may,  when  separate,  admit  of  different  interpretations,  the 
context  usually  fixes  their  meaning  with  ]>recision  ;3  cir,  if  it  ever  fail 
to  do  so,  and  leave  their  meaning  still  ambiguous,  recourse  may  be 
bad  to  the  interpretations  of  antient  translators  or  commentators. 
We  must  likewise  remember,  that  the  Masorites,  in  afiUxing  points 
to  the  text,  did  not  do  so  according  to  their  own  notions  how  it  ought 
to  be  read ;  they  followed  the  received  reading  of  their  day,  and  thus 
fixed  unalterably  that  mode  of  reading  which  was  authorised  among 
them :  and  therefore,  though  we  reject  these  points  as  their  inven- 
tion, and  consider  that  they  never  were  used  by  any  inspired  writer, 
yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
we  must  go  to  a  supposed  infallible  church ;  for  we  acknowledge  the 
divine  original  of  what  the  points  express,  namely,  the  sentiments 
conreyed  by  the  letters  and  words  of  the  sacred  text.**  ^ 

4.  In  further  proof  of  the  supposed  antiquity  of  vowel  points,  some 
passages  hare  been  adduced  from  the  Talmud,  in  which  accents  and 
verses  are  mentioned.  The  fact  is  admitted,  but  it  is  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  points ;  neither  is  mention  of  certain  words  in  the 
Masoretic  notes,  as  being  irregularly  pimctuated,  any  evidence  of 
their  existence  or  antiquity :  for  the  Masora  was  not  finished  by  one 
author,  nor  in  one  century,  but  that  system  of  annotation  was  com- 
menced and  prosecuted  by  various  Hebrew  critics  through  several 
ages.  Hence  it  happened  that  the  latter  Masorites,  having  detected 
mistakes  in  their  predecessors,  (who  had  adopted  the  mode  of  pro- 
aoancing  and  reading  used  in  their  day),  were  unwiUing  to  alter 
such  mistakes,  hut  contented  themselves  with  noting  particular  words 

been  irregularly  and  improperly  pointed.    These  notes 


I  Areanmn  Paaetstinnis  rsvelalum,  lib.  i.  e.  18. 
s  GraiMBstiea  Hebtties,  toI^  i.  etp.  1.  i  W. 

^Tlms  the  Banish  vwb  to  tkin  hu  two  opponts  meanings :  bat  the  context  will 
afavmvs  irtfiiins  wkieh  it  betrt  in  any  paance  wheve  it  occurs. 
4  Hamiltflp's  Intarod.  to  the  Study  otihe  Hebrew  Scriptures,  pp.  44, 45. 
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tiierefore  fbnuBh  no  eiideoce  ai  tke  exutence  of  points  before  the 
time  of  the  first  compilers  of  ike  llasonu  ^ 

The  preceding  »e  the  chief  arguments  usually  urged  for  and  against 
the  vowel  points :  and  from  an  oBpartial  consideration  of  them,  the 
reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  far  mniself.  The  weight  of  evidence, 
we  apprehend,  will  be  fouBd  to  deiennine  against  them :  nevertheless, 
**  the  points  seem  to  have  their  uses,  and  these  not  inconsiderable ;  and 
to  have  this  use  among  others — that,  as  many  of  the  Heturew  letters 
have  been  corrupted  since  the  invention  df  the  points,  and  as  the  points 
subjoined  originally  to  the  true  letters  have  been  in  many  of  these  places 
regularly  preserved,  these  points  wiB  frequently  concur  in  proving  the 
truth  of  such  corruptions,  and  wiB  pomt  out  tne  method  ol  xorrecdng 
them.*** 

Such  being  the  relative  utSity  of  the  vowel  points,  it  has1>een  recom- 
mended to  learn  the  Hebrew  language,  m  the  first  instance,  without 
them ;  as  the  knowledge  of  the  points  can,  at  any  time,  be  superadded 
without  very  great  labour. ' 


SECTION  II. 

ON   THE    SAMAJUTAN   PENTATEUCH. 

1.  Origin  of  the  Samaritans.  — 11.  T^eir  enmity  against  the  Jews  in 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.  —  ID.  Critical  notice  of  the  Samaritan 
Fentateueh,  and  of  its  tariationsfrom  the  Hebrew.  —  IV.  Versions 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateudi. 

±  HE  Samaritans,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  were  m  part 
descended  from  the  ten  tribes,  most  of  whom  had  been  made  captive 
by  the  Assyrians,  blended  with  other  distant  nations,  and  settled  in  the 
same  district  widi  their  conquerors.  The  different  people  for  some 
time  retained  their  respective  modes  of  worship ;  but  the  country  being 
depc^ulated  by  war,  and  infected  with  wQd  beasts,  the  mixed  multi- 
tude imagined,  according  to  the  ideas  then  generalhr  prevalent  in  the 
heathen  world,  that  this  was  a  judgment  upon  them  tor  not  worshipping 
the  God  of  the  country  in  wiiicn  tl^y  resided.  On  this  account  one  oi 
the  priests  whom  they  bad  carried  away  from  Samaria,  <»me  and 
^*  dwelt  m  Bethel,  and  taught  them  how  they  should  fear  tkne  Lord.** 
(2  Kings  xvii.  24 — 33.)  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  being  destroyed 
DT  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Samaritans  proposed  to  ioin  with  the  Jews, 
after  tfa^  return  from  the  captivity,  in  r^Hiilding  it,  but  their  proposal 
was  rejected  (Ezra  iv.  1 — 3.) ;  and,  other  causes  of  dissension  anang, 
the  Samaritans,  at  length,  by  permission  .^  Alexander  the  Great,  erect- 

1  Walton  ProL  iii.  ^$  38—56,  (pp.  195—1700  OwpMT,  Grit.  Smv.  Vet.  Test, 
put  i.  c.  ▼.  Mct.  vii.  pp.  242~4i74.  Pfeiffer,  (>itica  Skcra,  cap.  it.  sect  ii.  (Op. 
pp.  704—711.)  Gerard's  Institotet^pp.  3»-38.  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  FoBdoa,  pp.  139 
^m,  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  19^141.  BtthopBlanl^  (Uetaiee,  partii.ppl36 
—140.)  has  emunerated  the  principal  writert  ftr  a^  afaiait  tht  ▼•wil  pointa. 

9  Dr.  Kennieott,  DiwertatMo  L  on  Hebivw  Test,  p.^15. 

>  For  an  accogpt  of  the  priadpil  Hitow  QfMMBMt  tmi  LeaitWM,  tia  th»  A»- 
rwdix  to ihm  Vohune, Wo:!. 
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ed  a  temple  on  Mount  Oerizim,  m  opposition  to  that  at  Jerusalem. 
Here  the  Samaritans  performed  the  same  worsliip  with  the  Jews,  and 
also  continued  as  free  from  idolatry  as  the  Jews  tliemselves :  San- 
ballat,  who  was  then  governor  of  the  Samaritans,  constituted  Manasses, 
the  son  of  Jaddus,  the  Jewish  high  priest,  high  priest  of  the  temple  at 
Gerizim,  which,  from  that  time,  they  maintained  to  be  the  place  where 
men  ou^ht  to  worship. 

II.  Hence  ai'ose  that  inveterate  enmity  and  schism  between  the 
two  nations,  of  wliich  we  meet  with  numerous  examples  in  the  New 
Testament.  How  flagrant  and  bitter  tlieir  rage  was,  is  evident  from 
the  instance  of  the  woman  of  Samaria,  who  appeared  amazed  that  our 
Lord,  who  was  a  Jew^  should  so  far  deviate  from  the  national  antipathy 
as  to  ask  her,  who  was  a  Samaritan^  even  for  a  cup  of  cold  water ; 
for  the  Jews,  adds  die  sacred  historian,  have  no  friendly  mtercourse 
and  dealings  with  the  Samaritans.  (John  iv.  9.)  With  a  Jew,  the 
very  name  of  Samaritan  comprised  madness  and  malice,  drunken- 
ness and  apostacy,  rebellion  and  universal  detestation.  Wheii  insti- 
gated by  rage  against  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  first  word  their  fury 
dictated  was  Samaritan  —  Thou  art  a  Samaritan  arid  hast  a  dsuil ! 
(John  viii.  48.)  It  is  remarkable  that  the  pious  and  amiable  autlior  of 
the  book  of  ELcclesiasdcus  was  not  exempt  from  the  national  prejudices, 
but  ranks  them  that  sit  upon  tlic  hill  of  Samaria,  and  the  foolish  people 
that  dwell  in  Sicbem,  among  those  whom  his  soul  abhorred ;  and  reck- 
ons them  among  the  nations  that  were  most  detestable  to  die  Jews. 
(Ecclus.  I.  25,  26.)  Nor  did  die  Samaritans  yield  to  the  Jews  in 
virulence  and  invective,  reproaching  them  for  erecting  their  temple 
on  a  spot  that  was  not  authorised  by  the  divine  command  ;  and  assert- 
ing that  Crerizim  was  the  sole,  genuine,  and  individual  seat  which  God 
had  orieinally  chosen  to  fix  his  name  and  worship  there.  (John  iv. 
20.)  How  sanguine  the  attachment  of  the  Samaritans  was  to  their 
temple  and  worship  b  manifest  from  their  refusing  to  Jesus  Christ  the 
rites  of  hospitality,  which,  in  those  early  ages,  were  hardly  ever  re- 
fused, ^^  because  his  face  was  as  though  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem" 
(Luke  ix.  52,  53.),  and  it  appeared  that  he  intended  only  to  pass  tran- 
aently  through  their  territories  widiout  visiting  their  temple.^  Though 
matiy  reduced  in  number,  there  are  still  some  descendants  of  the 
&unaritans  at  Naplosa  (the  ancient  Shechem),  at  Gaza,  Damascus,  and 
Grand  Cairo.  Among  other  peculiarities  by  which  the  Samaritans 
are  cfisdnguished  from  the  Jews,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  we 
m^  notice  their  admission  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Pentateuch, 
while  they  reject  all  the  other  books  of  the  Jewish  canon,  or  rather 
hM  them  to  be  apocryphal  or  of  inferior  authority ;  with  the  exception, 

perbapa,  of  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  ndiich  are  also  acknowl- 

—  '  — — ^^—  ■■  ■  '      ■ 

1^  A«tlM  way  from  Galilee  to  Judea  lay  through  the  country  of  the  SaxnarUana, 
lltf  latter  often  exereiied  aete  of  hoitilHy  againet  the  Gaiaeans,  and  offered  them 
m^ial  aftoBlti  and  hijuriei»  when  they  were  going  up  to  their  aolemn  feaate  ai 
Jeroaalem.    Of  this  inveterate  enmity  Joaephua  haa  recorded  a  very  remaricaUe 


»,  which  occurred  daring  the  reign  of  Chndiua,  (a.  o.  52.)  ;  when  the  Sama« 
Aaiaa  aaade  a  great  alangfater  of  the  Galileans,  who  were  travelling  to  Jemaalmn 
ttraogh  one  of  the  viflagea  c^Saxnaria.    (Joaephoii  Antiq.  1.  xz.  c  ft.  ^  1.) 
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edged,  but  not  allowed  to  possess  the  same  authority  as  the  five  books 
of  Moses.  That  tlie  old  Samaritans  did  not  enitrely  reject  all  tlie 
other  books  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  is  evident  irom  tlieir  expectation 
that  die  Messiah  woukl  not  only  be  a  prophet  or  instructer  like  Moses ^ 
but  also  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world  (John  iv.  25.  42.)  ;  titles  these 
(Messiah  and  Saviour)  which  were  borrowed  firom  tlie  Psalms  and 
prophetical  writings. 

What  is  of  unspeakable  value,  they  preserve  among  themselves,  in 
the  andent  Hebrew  character,  copies  of  the  Pentateuch ;  which,  as 
there  has  been  no  friendly  intercourse  between  them  and  the  Jews 
since  die  Babybnish  capdvity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  were  die  same 
that  were  in  use  before  that  event,  though  subject  to  such  variations  as 
will  always  be  occasioned  by  frequent  transcribing.  And  so  inconsid- 
erable are  the  variations  from  our  present  copies  (wliich  were  those 
of  the  Jews),  that  by  this  means  we  have  a  proof  that  diose  impor- 
tant books  have  been  preserved  uncormpted  for  the  space  of  nearly 
three  thousand  years,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  diey  are  the 
same  which  were  actually  written  by  Moses. 

The  celebrated  critic,  I^e  Clerc,^  has  instituted  a  minute  compari- 
son of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  widi  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  has,  with 
much  accuracy  and  labour,  collected  those  passages  in  which  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  former  is  more  or  less  correct  than  the  latter.  For 
instance — 

1.  The  Samaritan  text  appears  to  he  more  correct  than  the  Hebrew ^ 
in  Gen.  ii.  4.  vii.  2.  xix.  19.  xx.  2.  xxiii.  16.  xxiv.  14.  xlix.  10,  11. 
1.26.     Exod.  i.  2.  iv.  2. 

2.  It  is  expressed  more  conformably  to  analogy  in  Gen.  xxxi.  ^. 
zxxv.  26.  xxxvii.  17.  xh.  34.  43.  xlvii.  3.  Deut.  xxxii.  5. 

3.  It  has  glosses  and  additions  in  Gen.  xxix.  15.  xxx.  36.  xh.  16. 
Exod.  vii.  18.  viii.  23.  ix.  5.  xxi.  20.  xxii.  5.  xxiii.  10.  xxxii.  9.  Lev.  i. 
10.  xvii.  4.  Deut.  v.  21. 

4.  It  appears  to  have  been  altered  by  a  critical  hand,  in  Gen.  ii.  2. 
iv.  10.  ix.  5.  X.  19.  xi.  21.  xviii.  3.  xix.  12.  xx.  16.  xxiv.  38.  55.  xxxv. 
7.  xxxvi.  6.  xli.  50.     Exod.  i.  5.  xiii.  6.  xv.  5.  Num.  xxii.  32. 

5.  It  is  more  full  than  the  Hebrew  text,  in  Gen.  v.  8.  xi.  31.  xix. 
9.  xxvii.  34.  xxix.  4.  xliii.  25.  Exod.  xii.  40.  xl.  17.  Num.  iv.  14.  Deut. 
zx«16. 

6.  It  is  defective  in  Gen.  xx.  16.  and  xxv.  14. 

It  agrees  with  the  Septuagini  version  in  Gen.  iv.  8.  xix.  12.  xx.  16. 
xxiii.  2.  xxiv.  55.  62.  xxvi.  IS.  xxix.  27.  xxxv.  29.  xxxix.  8.  xU.  16. 
43.  xliii.  26.  xlix.  26.  Exod.  viii.  3.  and  in  many  other  passages. 
Though 

7.  It  sometimes  varies  from  the  Septuagini^  aa  in  Gen.  i.  7.  v.  29. 
viii.  3.  7.  xlix.  22.  Num.  xxii.  4. 

in.  The  differences  between  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  Penta- 
teuchs  may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  usual  sources  of  various  readings, 
viz.  the  negligence  of  copyists,  introduction  of  glosses  from  the  mar* 

^  Comment,  in  Pentateuch,  Index,  ii.  See  alio  eome  additional  obsenrationi  on 
the  diffiBrencea  between  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  Pentateuchs,  in  Dr.  Kennicott'a 
jtaiifrks  on  Select  Paaeagea  in  the  Old  Teatament,  pp.  43—47. 
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an  into  the  text,  the  confounding  of  similar  letters,  the  transposition  of 
fetters,  the  addition  of  explanatory  words,  &c.  The  Samaritan  Pen* 
tateuch,  liowever,  is  of  great  use  and  autliority  in  establishing  correct 
readings :  in  many  instances  it  agrees  remarkably  with  tlie  Greek 
Septuagint,  and  it  contains  numerous  and  excellent  various  lections, 
which  are  in  every  respect  preferable  to  the  received  Masoretic  read- 
oigs,  and  are  further  confirmed  by  die  agreement  of  other  antient  ver- 
sioos. 

The  most  material  variations  between  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
and  the  Hebrew,  which  affect  the  authority  of  the  former,  occur  first, 
in  the  probngation  of  the  patriarchal  generations ;  and  secondly,  in 
the  alteration  of  Ebal  into  Gerizim  (Deut.  xxvii.),  in  order  to  support 
their  separation  from  the  Jews.  The  chronology  of  the  Samantan 
Pentateuch  has  been  satisfactorily  vindicated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales, 
whose  arguments  however  will  not  admit  of  abridgement  ;^  and  with 
regard  to  the  charge  of  altering  the  Pentateuch,  it  has  been  shown  by 
Dr.  Kennicott,  from  a  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  Samari- 
tans, their  known  reverence  for  the  law,  our  Lord's  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject in  his  memorable  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  and 
from  various  other  topics ;  that  what  abnost  all  biblical  criucs  have 
hitherto  considered  as  a  wilful  corruption  by  the  Samaritans,  is  in  all 
probability  the  true  reading,  and  that  the  corruption  is  to  be  charged 
on  the  Jews  themselves.  In  judging  therefore  of  the  genuineness  of  a 
reading,  we  are  not  to  declare  absolutely  for  one  of  these  Pentateuchs 
against  the  other,  but  to  prefer  the  true  readings  in  both.  ^'  One  an- 
tient copy,**  Dr.  Kennicott  remarks  with  equal  truth  and  jusUce,  ^*  has 
been  received  firom  the  Jews,  and  we  are  truly  thankful  for  it ;  ano* 
ther  antient  copy  is  offered  by  the  Samaritans ;  let  us  thankfully  ac- 
cept that  likewise.  Both  have  been  often  transcribed  ;  both  therefore 
may  contain  errors.  They  differ  m  many  instances,  therefore  the 
errors  must  be  many.  Let  the  two  parties  be  heard  without  pre- 
judice ;  let  their  evidence  be  weighed  with  impardality  ;  and  let  the 
genuine  words  of  Moses  be  ascertained  by  their  joint  assistance.  Let 
the  variations  of  all  the  manuscripts  on  each  side  be  carefully  collect- 
ed ;  and  then  critically  examined  by  the  context  and  the  antient  ver- 
sions. If  the  Samaritan  copy  should  be  found  in  some  places  to  correct 
die  Hebrew,  yet  will  the  Hebrew  copy  in  other  places  correct  the 
Samaritan*  Each  copy  therefore  is  invaluable  ;  each  copy  therefore 
demands  our  pknis  veneration  and  attentive  study.  The  Pentateuch 
will  never  be  understood  perfectly  till  we  admit  the  authori^  of  both."' 

Ahhough  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  known  to  and  cited  by  Eu- 
sebius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Procopius  of  Gaza,  Diodorus  of  TarsuSt 
Jerome,  SynceQus,  and  other  antient  fathers,  yet  it  afterwards  fell  into 
oblivioD  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  so  that  its  very  eustence 
began  to  be  questioned.  Josefrfi  ScMdiger  was  the  first  who  excited 
Ae  attentkm  of  learned  men  to  tins  valuable  relic  of  antiquity ;  and 
M.  Peireac  procured  a  copy  fh>m  Egypt,  which,  together  with  the  ship 


I  Ana^fni  of  Chronology,  vol.  ijpp-  BO.  et  #ff. 
>  Kemiioott,  Diss.  ii.  pp.  2(^16^>. 
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that  brought  it,  was  unfintunately  captured  by  pirates.  More  success- 
ful was  the  venerable  archbishop  Usher,  who  procured  six  copies  from 
the  East ;  and  from  another  copy,  purchased  by  Pietro  della  Valle 
for  M.  de  Sancy,^  Father  Morinus  printed  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
fi>r  the  first  time,  in  the  Paris  Polyglott.  This  was  afterward  reprint- 
ed in  the  London  Polyglott  by  Bishop  Walton,  wiio  corrected  it  from 
three  manuscripts  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Archbisliop  Usher. 
A  neat  edition  of  tliis  Pentateuch,  in  Hebrew  characters,  was  edited 
by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Blayney,  in  8vo.  Oxford,  1790. 

IV.  Of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  two  versions  are  extant ;  one 
in  the  Aramaean  dialect,  which  is  usually  termed  the  Samaritan  ver- 
flkm,  and  another  in  Arabic. 

The  Samaritan  version  was  made  in  Samaritan  characters,  frcmi 
the  Hebrso-Samaritan  text  into  the  Chaldaeo-Samaritan  or  Aramsan 
dialect,  which  is  intermediate  between  the  Chaildee  and  Syriac  Ian- 
eaages,  before  the  schism  took  plac«  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans. 
Such  is  die  opinion  of  Le  Jay,  who  first  printed  this  version  in  the  Pa- 
ris Polyglott,  whence  Bishop  Walton  introduced  it  into  the  London 
Pdygbtt.  The  author  of  this  version  is  unknown ;  but  he  has  in 
general  adhered  very  closely  and  faithfully  to  the  original  text. 

The  Arabic  versk>n  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  also  extant  m  Sa- 
maritan characters,  and  was  executed  by  Abu  Said,  a.  d.  1070,  in 
order  to  supplant  the  Aratuc  translaticm  of  the  Jewish  Rabbi  Saadia 
Gaon,  which  had  till  diat  time  been  in  use  among  the  Samaritans.  Abu 
Said  has  very  closely  foUowed  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  whose  read- 
ings he  expresses,  even  where  the  latter  differs  from  the  Hebrew  text : 
in  some  instances  however  both  Bishop  Walton  and  Bauer  have  re- 
marked, that  he  has  borrowed  from  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadia.  On 
account  of  the  paucitv  of  manuscripts  of  the  original  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, Bauer  tiunks  tnis  version  will  be  found  oi  great  use  in  correct- 
ing its  text  Some  specimens  of  it  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Durell 
in  *^  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  parallel  prophecies  of  Jacob  relating  to  the 
twelve  tribes,"  &c.  (Oxford  1763,  4to.),  and  before  him  by  Castell 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  London  Polyglott ;  also  by  Hwiid,  at 
Rome,  in  1780,  in  8vo.,  and  by  Pauhis,  at  Jena,  in  1789,  in  8vo.^ 

1  Then  ambanador  from  France  to  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  archbishop 
of  St.  Maoles. 

a  Biflliop  Walton,  Pro.  e.  zi.  ^(  10—21.  pp.  527—553.  Carpzov,  Critica  Sacra, 
pp.  585—620.  Lensden,  PhUologus  Hebrsus,  pp.  59—67.  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra, 
pp.  38&— 335.  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes  on  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  pp.  82,  83.  Cahnet's 
Dictlonsry  of  the  Bible,  article  Samaritavs.  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the 
New  Teitunent,  vol.  ii.  pp.  239,  240.  Pritii  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Novi  Tes- 
tMnfnt»,  pp.  466-*471.  See  also  a  learned  treatise  intitled  Pentaleuehi  Hebraso- 
flamaritani  PnestanUa,  in  illustrando  et  emendando  Textu  Masorethico  ostonsa, 
Ae.  Anetore  P.  ATiszio  A.  S.  Aqoilino.  LL.  Orient.  P.  P.  O.  HMdelber^  1784  ; 
mi  lihewiee  G*.  Geeenii  De  Pentatevohi  Ssmiritim Qrifiae, Indete et  AnotoritaU, 
Commdntatio  philologiQa^ritica,  Hal».  1815. 4to. 
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SECTION  III. 

ON   THE    GREEK    LANGUAGE. 

I.  SimUaritv  of  the  Greek  Language  of  the  JVew  Testament  with  that 
of  Ae  Mexandrian  or  Septuagint  Greek  Version.  —  II.  The  Aeti; 
Testament  why  written  in  Greek.  —  III.  Examination  of  its  style.  — 
IV.  bs  Dialects  —  Hebraisms  —  Rabbinisms  —  Syriasms  and 
Chaldaisms  -^  Latinisms  —  Persisms  and  Cilicisms. 

I.  If  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  be  necessary  and  desirable,  in  order 
CO  understand  the  Old  Testament  aright,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  language  is  of  equal  importance  for  understanding  the  New 
Testament  correctly.  It  is  in  this  language  that  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament  was  executed  :  and  as  the  inspired  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  thought  and  spoke  in  the  Chaldee  or  Syriac 
tongues,  whose  turns  of  expression  closely  corresponded  widi  those  of 
the  antienc  Hel)rew,  the  language  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  when 
they  wrote  in  Greek,  necessarily  resembled  that  of  the  translators  of 
the  Septuagint.  And  as  every  Jew,  wlio  read  Greek  at  all,  would 
read  the  Greek  Bible,  the  style  of  the  Septuagint  again  operated  in 
forming  the  style  of  the  Greek  Testament.  *  The  Septuagint  version, 
therefore,  bebga  new  source  of  interpretation  equally  important  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  a  knowledge  of  the  Gre^  language  becomes 
indbpensabty  necessary  to  the  biblical  student. 

II.  A  vaneQr  of  solutions  has  been  given  to  the  question,  why  the 
New  Testament  was  written  in  Greek.  The  true  reason  is  simply  this, 
—  that  it  was  the  language  best  understood  both  by  writers  and  read- 
ers, being  spoken  and  written,  read  and  understood,  throughout  the 
Rcmnn  empire,  and  particularly  in  the  eastern  provinces.  In  fact, 
Greek  was  at  that  time  as  well  known  in  the  higher  and  middle  circles 
as  the  French  is  ia.our  day.  To  the  universality  of  the  Greek  language, 
Cicero,  ^  Seneca,  ?  and  Juvenal  ^  bear  ample  testimony :  and  the  cir- 
Gomstaneesof  the  Jews  having  had  both  pcMitical,  civil,  and  commercial 
rebtions  with  the  Greeks,  and  being  dispersed  through  various  parts  of 
the  Roman  empire,  as  well  as  their  haiing  cultivated  the  philosophy 
of  the  Greeks,  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  the  New  Testament,  dl 
sufficiently  account  for  their  being  acquainted  with  the  Greek  Ian- 

1  Biahop  Bfanh*N  L(Dcturefl|  part  iii.  pp.  30,  31.  The  ooeftion  relative  to  the  wp- 
speed  Hemew  orifrinals  of  Siunt  Mattnew'a  Gospel,  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
WewB,  18  porpoeely  omitted  in  this  place,  as  it  is  oonsidered  in  the  eubee^iaent  part 
•f  Hue  work. 

•  Orat.  pro  Arehia'PoeU,  e.  10.  GrBoa  leraitiir  is  &mmlmMfere  gentihis;  Lati- 
aa  suis  fitubas,  ezifois  saaie,  eontinentur.  JuUns  Cesar  attests  the  prevalence  ef 
tke  Greek  lamige  in  Gaol.  De  BeU.  GaU.  lib.  i.  c.  99.  yb.  vi.  e.  14.  (toL  Lpp. 
9S.161.edH.  npont) 

<lBCedaQlat.adHeM«iii,«.  6.  Qud  abi  vohmt  inmediisfaarbaronmire|rtoBi>ai 
Omcmwrbetf  C^aid  ipter  Indos  PersssqneJWsgedeiagif  wrmoT  Se^rthia  et  toliM 
iDe  ftraram  indonutanunqne  gentium  tracUsia  eiritatee  Actmim,  Pontieis  impoalafl 
Utorflnis,  oatentat. 

^HuctotttiGraiasnoatraBquehabetorbisAthenas.  Set  zr.  v.  110.  Even  the 
ft— 111  eeK,  it  appeaie  from  the  same  aatjikt,  OMde  lue  of  Gnek  aa  the  laafotfa 
of  ftmHarity  uld  putiaa.    See  Sat.  vi.  v.  185-— 191. 
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guage :  to  which  we  may  add  the  fact,  that  the  Septuagint  Greek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  had  been^  in  use  among  the  Jews  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  tlie  Christian  sra : 
which  most  assuredly  w^ould  not  have  been  tlie  case  if  the  language 
had  not  been  familiar  to  them.  And  if  the  eminent  Jewisli  writers, 
Philo  and  Joseplius,  had  motives  for  preferring  to  write  in  Greek, 
(and  the  very  fact  of  their  writing  in  Greek  proves  that  that  language 
was  vernacular  to  their  countrymen,)  there  is  no  reason  —  at  least 
there  is  no  general  presumption  —  wny  tlie  first  publishers  of  the  Gos- 
pel might  not  use  the  Greek  language.  ^  But  we  need  not  rest  on 
probabrnties.     For, 

1.  It  is  manifest  from  various  passages  in  tlie  first  book  of  Macca- 
bees, that  the  Jews  of  all  classes  must  at  that  time  (b.  c.  175 — 140.) 
have  understood  the  language  of  their  conquerors  and  oppressors,  tlie 
Macedonian  Greeks  under  Antiochus,  falsely  named  die  Great,  and 
his  successors. 

2.  Further,  when  the  Macedonians  obtained  the  domimon  of  west- 
em  Asia,  they  filled  that  country  with  Greek  cities.  The  Greeks 
ulso  possessed  themselves  of  many  cities  in  Palestine,  to  wliich  the 
Herods  added  many  others,  which  were  also  inhabited  by  Greeks. 
Herod  the  Great,  in  particular,  made  continual  efforts  to  give  a  foreign 
physiognomy  to  Judsa ;  which  country,  during  the  personal  ministry 
of  Jesus  Christ,  was  thus  invaded  on  every  side  by  a  Greek  popula- 
tion.   The  following  particulars  will  con&m  and  illustrate  this  fact. 

Aristobulus  and  Alexander  built  or  restored  many  cities,  which 
were  almost  entirely  occupied  bv  Greeks,  or  by  Syrians  who- spoke 
then*  language.  Some  of  the  cities  indeed,  which  were  rebuik  by  the 
Asmonaean  Jungs,  or  by  the  command  of  Pompey,  were  on  the  frontiers 
of  Palestine,  but  a  great  number  of  them  were  in  the  mterior  of  that 
country  :  and  concerning  these  cities  we  have  lustorical  data  which 
demonstrate  that  they  were  very  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  Greek. 
Tbus,  at  Dora,  a  cit^  of  Galilee,  the  inhabitants  refiised  to  die  Jews 
the  right  of  citizenslnp  which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  Claudius.  ^ 
Josephus  expressly  says  that  Gadara  and  Hippos  wre  Greek  cities  iA- 
Xfivioei  eiac  noXen?  In  the  very  centre  of  Palestine  stood  Bethshan, 
wluch  place  its  Greek  inhabitants  termed  Scythopolis,^  Josephus^ 
testifies  tlmt  Gaza,  in  the  southern  part  of  Judsa,  was  Greek  :  and 
Joppa,  the  importance  of  whose  haroour  induced  the  kings  of  Egypt 
■I  ■  ■    ■  ■  ■       I  ■  ■    1 1  I 

1  Joflepfans,  de  Bell.  Jud.  Proem.  ^  2.  saji,  thftt  he  compoeed  his  histonr  of  the 
Jewish  wtr  in  the  language  of  hit  country,  and  afterwaras  wrote  it  in  Crieek  lor 
the  information  of  .the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  reader  will  find  a  ^reat  num- 
ber of  additional  testimonies  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  m  the  east, 
in  Antonii  Josephi  Binterim  Epistola  Catholica  Interlinealis  de  Lingoi  Originah 
Novi  Testamenti  non  Latini,  &c.  pp.  171—196.  Dusseldorpii,  1820.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  apprise  the  reader,  that  the  design  of  this  volume  is  to  support  the  absurd 
Popish  dogma,  that  the  readmg  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
ought  not  to  be  promiscuously  ulowed. 

s  Joeephus,  Ant.  Jud.  Ub.  xxx.  c.  6.  ^  5. 

3  Ant.  Jud.  Hb.  zvi.  c.  11.  A  4. 

4  z«v5t«v  n«3^i(.  Judges,  i.  27.  (Septuaffint  Version.)  Polybius,  lib.  ▼.  c.  70.  $  4. 
9  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zvii.  c.  11.  9  4. 
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and  Syria  successively  to  take  it  from  the  Jews,^  most  certainly 
could  not  remain  a  stranger  to  the  same  influence.  Under  tlie  reign 
of  Herod  the  Great,  Palestine  became  still  more  decidedly  Greek. 
That  prince  and  his  sons  erected  several  cities  in  honour  of  the  Cae- 
sars. The  most  remarkable  of  tliese,  Ccsarea,  (which  was  the  se- 
cond city  in  his  kingdom)  was  chiefly  peopled  by  Greeks  ;^  who 
after  Herod's  death,  under  the  protecdon  of  Nero,  expelled  tlic  Jews 
who  dwek  there  with  them.  ^  The  Jews  revenged  the  affront,  which 
they  had  received  at  Cssarea,  on  Gadara,  Hippos,  Scythopolis,  Aska- 
km,  and  Gaza,  —  a  further  proof  that  the  Greeks  inliabited  those  cities 
jointly  with  tlie  Jews.  *  After  the  death  of  Pompey,  the  Greeks 
being  liberated  firom  all  the  restraints  which  had  been  imposed  on 
them,  made  great  progress  in  Palestine  under  the  protection  of  Her- 
od ;  who  by  no  means  concealed  his  partiality  to  them  ,^  and  lavish- 
ed immense  sums  of  money  for  the  express  purpose  of  naturalising 
their  language  and  manners  among  the  Jews.  With  tliis  view  he  buin 
a  theatre  and  amphitheatre  at  Caesarea  ;^  at  Jericho  an  amphitheatre, 
and  a  stadium  ;^  he  erected  similar  edifices  at  the  very  gates  of  the 
holy  city,  Jeruadem,  and  he  even  proceeded  to  build  a  theatre  widiin 
ks  walls.  ^ 

3.  TM  Roman  government  was  ratlier  favourable  than  adverse  to 
the  extenskm  of  the  Greek  language  m  Palestine,  in  consequence  of 
Greek  beii^  the  official  language  of  the  procurators,  when  administer- 
ii^  justice,  and  speaking  to  the  people.  Under  the  earlier  emperors, 
the  Komans  were  accustomed  frequendy  to  make  use  of  Greek,  even 
at  Rome,  when  the  aflairs  of  the  provinces  were  under  consideratbn.  ^ 
If  Greek  were  thus  used  at  Rome,  we  may  reasonably  rx>nclude  that 
It  wouU  be  still  more  frequendy  spoken  in  Greece  and  m  Asia.  In 
PalestiDe  in  partu^ular,  we  do  not  perceive  any  vestige  of  the  official 
U9e  of  the  Latin  lansuage  by  the  procurators.  We  do  not  find  a  sin- 
gle instance,  either  m  Uie  books  of  the  New  Testament  or  in  Jose- 
phus,  in  which  the  Roman  governors  made  use  of  interpreters  :  and 
while  use  and  the  affidrs  of  life  accustomed  die  common  people  to  that 
himiage,  the  higher  classes  of  society  would  on  many  accounts  be 
ob^d  to  make  use  of  it. 

4.  So  iar  were  the  religious  audiorldes  of  die  Jews  from  opposing 
the  introdoctKMi  of  Greek,  diat  they  appear  radier  to  have  favoured 
the  U9e  of  that  language :  diey  employed  it,  habitually,  in  profane  works. 


1  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xiz.  c.  50.  m.  1  Mftcc.  x.  75.  xii.  33,  34.  ziu.  11.  xiv.  34. 
iii.  3.    JoaephiM,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  9.  ^  2.  and  lib.  xiv.  o.  10.  $  22. 
'  JcMephos,  de  B«ll.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  9.  compared  witb  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  ^  7 
3  'Jen.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  $  4-  ^  B^l-  ^^'  ^-  ^  c- 


2Macc. 

Xiii.  3.    Joaephas.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  9.  ^  2.  and  lib.  xiv.  o.  10.  ^  22. 

7. 
18. 
A  JoMidras,  AbL  Jud.  IUk  xix.  o.  7.  4  6. 

6  Idem.  lib.  zr.  c.  9.  compared  with  lib.  zvi.  c.  5. 

7  BeU.  Jud.  Ub.  i.  c.  33.  46,8.  Ant.  Jud.  Ub.  zvii.  c.  6. 

9  Ben.  Jud.  lib.  iL  c.  9.  ia  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zv.  c.  8.  Ooirpov  » 'I<|M««X«/iMr  iunU' 
Mw-  Compere  Eichhom  de  Judaeorum  Re  Scenica  in  Comment.  Soc.  Refjr.  ScienL 
OettiuTv^.  U.  CliM.  Antiq.  pp.  10—13. 

*Tlw  will  acflftunt  for  the  Jewish  king,  Herod  Agrippa,  and  hb  brother  beinf 
permitted  by  the  emperor  Claudius  to  be  furesent  in  the  senatei  and  to  addreta  that 
amBmbiy  in  Greek.    Dion.  Hiat.  lib.  Ix.  c.  8. 

▼OL.  II.  3 
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tOkd  admitted  it  into  official  acts.  An  article  of  the  Mischna  prohibits 
the  Jews  from  writing  books  in  another  language.  ^  Such  a  prohibi- 
tion would  not  have  been  given  if  diey  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
write  in  a  foreign  language.  The  act  or  instrument  of  divorce 
might,  indifferently,  be  written  and  signed  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  * 
Duriiig  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  for  the  first  time,  some  opposition  was 
made  to  the  use  of  the  Greek  language,  when  brides  were  forbidden 
to  wear  a  nuptial  crown,  at  the  same  time  that  fadiers  were  prohibit* 
ed  from  teaching  their  children  Greek. '  This  circumstance  ^viil  enable 
us  readily  to  understand  why  Joseplius,  when  sent  by  Titus  to  address 
his  besieged  countrymen,  spoke  totlicm  ipgat^^  diat  is,  in  the  He- 
brew dialect,  and  rrj  jiazgio)  yXitadCri^  in  his  native  tongue  :*  it  was 
not  that  he  might  be  better  heard,  but  that  he  might  make  himself 
known  to  tliem  as  their  fellow  countryman  and  brother. 

5.  The  Greek  language  was  spread  through  various  classes  of 
the  Jewish  nation  by  usage  and  the  intercourse  of  life.  The  people, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  generally  understood  it,  although  they  condn- 
ued  to  be  always  more  attached  to  their  native  tongue.  There  were 
at  Jerusalem  religious  communities,  wholly  competed  of  Jews  who 
spoke  Greek,  and  of  these  Jews,  as  well  as  of  Greek  proselytes,  the 
Christian  church  at  Jerusalem  appears  in  the  first  mstance  to  have 
been  formed.  An  examination  of  the  acts  of  the  aposdes  will  con- 
firm these  assertions.  Thus,  in  Acts  xxi.  40.  aiid  xxii.  2.  when  Paul, 
after  a  tumult,  addressed  the  populace  in  Hebrew,  they  hmt  the  more 
riknce.  They  expected  that  he  would  have  spoken  to  them  in  ano- 
ther language,  which  they  would  have  comprehended^^  though  the^ 
heard  him  much  better  in  Hebrew,  which  they  preferred.  In  Acts  vi. 
9.  and  ix.  29.  we  read  that  there  were  at  Jerusalem  whole  synagogues 
of  Hellenist  Jews,  under  the  name  of  Cyrenians,  Alexanorians,  &c. 
And  in  Acts  vi.  1 .  we  find  that  these  very  Hellenists  formed  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  die  church  in  that  city. ' 

6.  Further,  there  are  extant  Greek  epitaphs  and  inscriptions 
which  were  erected  in  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  countries,'' 
as  well  as  anUent  coins  which  were  struck  in  the  cides  of  Palestine, 

and  also  in  die  various  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  ®    What  purpose  could 

-  -  _  -  ^.  -  - 

I  Miflchna,  Tract.  Megill.  c.  1.  $8. 

a  If  the  book  of  divorce  be  written  in  Hebrew,  and  the  names  of  the  witneraee 
in  Greek,  or  vice  tersa  ;  or  the  name  of  one  witneia  be  in  Hebrew  and  the  other 
in  Greek  ;  —  if  a  ecribe  and  witness  wrote  it,  it  is  lawful.  — Ibid.  Tract.  Gitin.  c. 
9.«8. 

3  Ibid.  Tract.  Jotah.  c.  0.  ^  14. 

4  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  9.  ^  2.  lib.  ▼!.  c.  2.  ^  1. 

5  In  like  manner,  it  is  well  known,  tliere  are  many  hundred  thousand  natiyes  of 
Ireland  who  can  understand  what  is  said  to  them  in  Enf  lish,  which  language  they 
will  tolerate ;  but  they  love  their  native  Irish  dialect,  and  will  listen  wiUi  profounid 
attention  to  any  one  who  kindly  addresses  them  in  it. 

S  Essai  d'une  Introduction  Critique  au  Nouveaa  Testament,  par  J.  E.  Cellirier, 
fils,  op.  243^248.    Gen^e,  1823.  8to. 

f  Antonii  Joe.  Binterim,  Propempticum  ad  Molkenbuhrii  Problema  Criticuan,  — 
0acra  Scnptura  Nori  Testamenti  in  quo  idiomate  originaliter  ab  apostoli*  ediu 
fnt  ?  pp.  rf7— 40.    (Moguntiffi,  1^2.  8vo.) 

BIbid.  pp.  40— 44. 
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it  answer,  to  erect  the  one  or  to  execute  tlie  other,  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, if  tliat  language  had  not  been  familiar  —  mdeed  vernacular  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  tlie  neighbouring  countries  ?  There 
is  then  every  reasonable  evidence,  amounting  to  demonstration,  thai 
Greek  did  prevail  universally  throughout  the  Roman  empire;  and 
that  the  common  people  of  Judsa  were  acquainted  \vitli  it,  and  un- 
derstood it. 

Convincing  as  we  apprehend  tlie  preceding  facts  and  evidence  will 
be  found  to  the  unprejudiced  inquirer,  two  or  du'cc  objections  have 
been  raised  against  them,  which  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  here  briefly 
to  notice. 

1.  It  is  objected  that,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  when  Titus 
granted  a  truce  to  the  factious  Jews  just  before  he  commenced  his  last 
assault,  he  advanced  towards  them  accompanied  by  an  interpreter  :^ 
but  the  Jewish  historian,  Josephus,  evidently  means  that  the  Ronum 
genera],  confident  of  victory,  from  a  sense  of  dignity,  spoke  first  and 
in  his  own  maternal  language,  which  we  know  was  Latin.  The  in- 
terpreter tbereibre  did  not  attend  him  in  order  to  translate  Greek  words 
into  Hebrew,  but  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  mto  Hebrew  or  Greek 
the  discourse  which  Titus  pronounced  in  Latm. 

2  It  has  also  heen  urged  as  a  strong  objection  to  the  Greek  original 
of  the  gospels,  that  Jesus  Christ  spoke  in  Hebrew ;  because  Hebrew 
words  occur  in  Mark  v.  41.  (Taliiha  cumt),  vii.  34.  {Ephpkatha)^ 
Matt,  xxvii.  46.  (£/t,  Eli !  Lama  sabarJithani)^  and  Mark  xv.  34. 
But  to  this  affirmation  we  may  reply,  that  on  this  occasion  the  evan* 
gelists  have  Dodced  and  transcribed  these  expressions  in  the  original, 
because  Jesus  did  not  ordinarily  and  habitually  speak  Hebrew.  But 
admitdng  it  to  be  more  probdi)le,  that  the  Redeemer  did  ordinarily 
speik  Hebrew  to  the  Jews,  wlio  were  most  partial  to  their  nadve  tonguep 
whkh  they  heard  him  speak  with  delight,  we  may  ask  -*in  whatTan^ 
guage  but  Greek  did  he  address  die  multitudes,  when  they  were  com* 
posed  of  a  mixture  of  persons  of  difl^ent  countries  and  nations — pro- 
selytes to  the  Jewish  religion,  as  well  as  headien  gentiles  f  For  in^ 
stance,  the  Cradarenes  (Matt.  viii.  28 — 34.  Mark  v.  1.  Luke  viii.  26.) ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Mark  vii.  24.) ;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Decapolis ;  the  S3rrophoenician  woman  who  is  ex- 
pressly termed  a  Greek,  ti  yvvri  EXXnvii^  in  Mark  vii.  26. ;  and  the 
Greeksj  *EXXtjvig^  who  were  desirous  of  seeing  Jesus  at  the  passover. 
(John  xii.  20.)* 

3.  Lasdy,  it  has  been  objected  that,  as  the  Christian  churches  were 
in  many  countries  composed  chiefly  of  the  conunon  people,  they  did 
not  and  could  not  imderstand  Greek.  But  not  to  insist  on  the  evidence 
already  adduced  for  the  universalis  of  the  Greek  language^  we  may 
ffepiy  that  ^*  in  every  chiurch  there  were  numbers  of  persontfynidowea 
with  the  gifts  of  tongues,  and  of  the  interpretation  of  ton^s ;  who 
could  readily  turn  the  ^posdes'  Greek  epistles  into  the  language  of  the 
ehucfa  to  wliich  they  were  sent  bk  particular,  the  president,  or  the 
- 1  ■     ■      ■  I       . .    I  ■■■'I 

t  lovtpto,  de  Ben.  Jad.  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  ^  Cellkier,  Enai.  p.  949. 
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4Riirhual  man,  who  read  the  apostle's  Greek  letter  to  the  Hebrews  in 
their  public  assemblies,  could,  without  any  hesitation  read  it  in  the  He- 
brew language,  for  the  edification  of  those  who  did  not  understand 
Greek.  And  widi  respect  to  the  Jews  in  the  provinces,  Greek  being 
the  nadve  language  of  most  of  them,  this  epistle  was  much  better  cal- 
culated for  their  use,  written  in  the  Greek  language,  than  if  it  had  been 
written  in  the  Hebrew,  which  few  of  them  understood.**  Further,  "  it 
was  proper  that  afl  the  apostolical  epistles  should  be  written  In  tlie 
Greek  language ;  because  the  different  doctrines  of  the  G<)spel  being 
delivered  and  explained  in  them,  the  explanation  of  diese  doctrines 
could,  with  more  advantage,  be  compared  so  as  to  be  better  understood, 
being  expressed  in  one  language,  than  if,  in  the  difierent  episdes  they 
had  been  expressed  in  the  language  of  tlie  churches  and  persons  to 
whom  they  were  sent.  Now,  what  should  that  one  language  be,  in 
which  it  was  proper  to  write  the  Christian  Revelation,  but  the  Greek, 
which  was  then  generally  understood,  and  in  vfinch  there  were  many 
books  extant,  that  treated  of  all  kinds  ofliterature,  and  on  tliat  account 
were  likely  to  be  preserved,  and  by  the  reading  of  which  Christians, 
in  aiter  ages,  would  be  enabled  to  understand  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  ?  This  advantage  none  of  the  provincial  dialects  used  in 
the  aposdes'  days  could  pretend  to.  Being  limited  to  particular  coun- 
tries, they  were  soon  to  be  disused :  and  few  (if  any)  books  being 
written  in  them  which  merited  to  be  preserved,  tbe  meanins  of  such 
of  the  apostles'  letters  as  were  composed  in  the  provincial  languages 
could  not  easily  have  been  ascertained."^ 

III.  The  s^le  of  the  New  Testament  has  a  considerable  affinity 
with  that  of  the  Septuagint  version,  which  was  executed  at  Alexan- 
dria,' although  it  approaches  somewhat  nearer  to  the  idiom  of  the 
Greek  language  ;  but  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrewphraseology  are 
discernible  throughout :  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  being 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  orientid  idioms  and  expressions  with  those 
vduch  are  properly  Greek.  Hence  it  has  by  some  philok^ers  been 
termed  Hwrau>Greek^  and  (from  the  Jews  having  acquired  the  Gteek 
language,  rather  by  practice  than  by  graminar,  amoi^  the  Greeks,  in 
whose  countries  they  resided  in  large  communides)  HeUenistic'Cheek. 
The  propriety  of  tins  appellation  was  severely  ocmtested  towards  the 
cfese  of  the  seventeenth  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
"^ury :  and  numerous  publications  were  ^tten  on  both  sides  of  the 
quesdon,  with  considerable  asperity,  which,  together  with  the  contro- 
ver^,  are  now  almost  forgotten.  The  (fispute,  however  interesting; 
to  the  philological  antiquarian,  is  after  all  a  mere  ^  strife  of  words  ;'^ 

1  Dr.  Miuskniffht  on  the  EpisUes,  Pref.  to  Hsfairews,  sect.  ii.  $  3.  vol.  It.  p.  396. 
4to.  edit:  • 

S  Mushaelis  hat  deyoted  an  entire  lection  to  show  that  the  laniniage  of  the  New 
Teitament  haa  a  tincture  of  the  Alexandrian  idiom.    Vol.  i.  p.  143.  at  sm. 

3  Michaelis  aacribes  the  dlsputea  above  noticed  either  to  **  a  want  of  anffident 
knowledge  of  the  Qreek.  the  prejudicea  of  pedantry  and  school  orthodoxy,  or  the 
injudicioua  cuatom  of  chooaing  tho  Greek  Teatament  aa  ih»  first  book  to  be  read 
by  learners  of  that  language ;  by  which  meana  lliey  are  ao  accuatomed  to  ita  aingn- 
lar  atyle,  that  in  a  more  aidvancedage  they  are  incapable  of  perceiving  ita  deviation 
from  the  language  of  the  classics/'    (Bp.  Marsh^a  Michaelia,  voL  i.  p.  211.) 
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and  as  the  appcUation  of  Hellenistic  or  Hebraic  Greek  is  sufficiently 
correct  for  the  purpose  of  characterising  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  now  generally  adopted.^ 

Of  this  Hebraic  style,  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  ex- 
hibit strcHig  vestiges :  the  former  presents  harsher  Hebraisms  than  tlie 
latter :  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  abounds  with  still  more  striking  He- 
braisms. ^*  The  episdes  of  St.  James  and  Jude  are  somewhat  better, 
but  e\'en  diese  are  full  of  Hebraisms,  and  betray  in  other  respects  a 
certmn  Hebrew  tone.  St.  Luke  has,  in  several  passages,  written  pure 
and  classic  Greek,  of  which  the  four  first  verses  of  his  Gospel  may  be 
given  as  an  instance :  in  the  sequel,  where  he  describes  the  actions  of 
Christ,  he  has  veiy  harsh  Hebraisms,  yet  the  style  is  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  St  Matthew  or  St.  Mark.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdcs 
he  is  not  free  from  Hebraisms,  which  he  seems  to  have  never  stu- 
diously avokied ;  but  his  periods  are  more  classically  turned,  and 
sometimes  possess  beauty  devoid  of  art.  St.  John  has  numerous, 
though  not  uncouth,  Hebraisms  bodi  in  bis  Gospel  and  episdes  :  but 
be  has  written  in  a  smooth  and  flowing  language,  and  surpasses  all  die 
Jewish  writers  in  the  excellence  of  naiTative.  .  St.  Paul  again  is  en- 
tirely different  frorn^  them  all :  his  st}'le  is  indeed  neglected  and  full  of 
Hebrusms,  but  he  has  avoided  the  concise  and  verse-like  construction 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  has,  upon  die  whole,  a  considerable 
sliare  of  die  roundness  of  Grecian  composition.  It  is  evident  diat  he 
was  perfecdy  acquainted  with  the  Greek  manner  of  expression  as  with 
the  Hebrew;  and  he  has  introduced  them  alternately,  as  either  the  one 
or  the  other  su^ested  itself  the  first,  or  was  the  best  approved."  ^ 

This  diversity  of  style  and  idiom  in  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, aflbrds  an  intrinac  and  irresisuble  evidence  for  the  authendci- 
ty  of  the  books  which  pass  under  their  names.  If  their  s^le  had  been 
umfimnhr  the  same,  there  would  be  good  reason  for  suspecting  that 
they  hail  all  combined  together  when  they  wrote ;  or,  else,  that  having 
previoudy  concerted  what  they  should  teach,  one  of  them  had  com- 
mitted to  writing  their  system  of  doctrine.  In  ordinary  cases,  when 
there  is  a  difierence  of  style  in  a  work  professing  to  be  the  productian 
of  one  author,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  written  by  several 
persons.  In  like  manner,  and  for  the  very  same  reason,  when  books, 
which  pass  tinder  the  names  of  several  authors,  are  written  in  differ- 

1  SdiaeSm  InititiitioiiM  Scripturiitica^  ptn  L  pp.  137 — 141.    Prof.  Moras  has 

e'  nen  a  )ao^  toTMW  (too  km  to  admit  of  abiidgnieiit)  of  the  arguments  advanced 
and  agamst  thejmrity  oflhe  lai^niage  of  the  New  Testament,  in  his  Aeroases, 
(roL  i.  pp.  900—933.) ;  in  which  he  nas  enumerated  the  principol  writers  on  each 
side  of  tne  ooestion.  A  similar  list  has  been  given  by  Beck  (Monogranunata  Her- 
meneatices  Koti  Testament!,  part  i.  pp.  28-«-&),  by  Rumpnus  (Isagoffe  ad  Lectio- 
nem  N.  T.  pp.  33.  eT  jm.)  and  by  Rambach  (IniBtit.  Henn.  Sacr.  pp.  26, 399.)  Dr. 
Campbell  has  treated  the  sobject  very  ably  m  the  first  of  his  Prehminary  Disserta- 
tions, prefixed  to  hb  rersion  of  the  finir  go^>elB ;  and  Wetstein  (Libelli  ad  Grisin 
wSUqput  Interpretationem  N.  T.  pp.  4&--60.)  has  gtren  some  interestinff  extracts  firom 
Onm,  Chiysoelom,  and  other  fidhers,  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  language  of 
'the  Mew  Testament  was  net  pore  Greek.  Other  writers  might  be  mentioned,  who 
have  treated  bfiiKog^raphically  on  this  topic :  but  the  oreceding  fiyreign  critics  only 
axe  specified,  as  their  works  may  be  easily  procured  from  the  continent. 
•SBdMelii,¥«a.i.p.U9.       - 
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€Dt  styles,  we  are  authorised  to  conclude  that  they  were  not  compos- 
ed by  one  person. 

Furtlier,  If  tlie  New  Testament  had  been  written  witli  classic  pu- 
rity ;  if  it  had  presented  to  us  the  language  of  Isocrotes,  Demostlienes, 
Xenophon,  or  Plutarcli,  there  would  have  been  just  grounds  for  sus- 
picion of  forgery ;  and  it  might  with  propriety  have  been  objected, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Hebrews,  wlio  professed  to  be  men  of  no 
learning,  to  have  written  in  so  pure  and  exceUent  a  style,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  books  wliich  were  ascribed  to  them  must  have  been 
the  invention  of  some  impostor.  The  diversity  of  style,  therefore, 
which  is  observable  in  diem,  so  far  from  being  any  objection  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  New  Testament,  is  in  reality  a  strong  argument  for 
the  trudi  and  sinceritv  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  of  the  authenticity' 
of  then*  writings.  "  Very  many  of  the  Greek  words,  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  not  such  as  were  adopted  by  men  of  education,  and 
ihe  higher  and  more  polished  ranks  of  life,  but  such  as  were  in  use  with 
die  common  people.  Now  tliis  shows  that  the  writers  became  ac- 
quainted with  die  language,  in  consequence  of  an  actual  intercourse 
with  those  who  spoke  it,  radier  than  fix>m  any  study  of  books :  and 
that  intercourse  must  have  been  very  much  confined  to  the  middling 
or  even  lower  classes ;  since  the  words  and  phrases,  most  frequently 
used  by  them,  passed  current  only  among  the  vulgar.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly many  plain  intimations  ^  given  throughout  these  books,  that 
th^  writers  were  of  this  lower  class,  and  that  their  associates  were 
frequemly  of  the  same  description  ;  but  the  character  of  the  style  is 
the  strongest  confirmation  possible  that  their  conditions  were  not  lugher 
than  what  they  have  ascribed  to  themselves."  '  In  fact,  die  vulgarisms, 
foreign  idioms,  and  other  disadvantages  and  defects,  which  some  crit** 
ics  imagine  that  they  have  discovered  in  the  Hebraic  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament,  *'  are  assigned  by  the  inspired  writers  as  the  reasons 
of  God's  preference  of  it,  whose  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts,  nor 
his  ways  our  ways.  Paul  argues,  that  the  success  of  the  preachers 
of  die  Gospel,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  those  ^tccomjflishments  in  lan- 
guage, then  so  highlv  valued,  was  an  evidence  of  the  divine  power  and 
energy  with  which  their  ministry  was  accompanied.  He  did  not  address 
them,  he  tells  us  (1  Cor.  i.  17.)  urith  the  vnedfm  iifufordsy  —  with  arti- 
ficial periods  and  a  studied  elocution,  —  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should 
he  made  of  none  effect ; — lest  to  human  eloquence  that  success  should 
be  ascribed,  which  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  divini^  of  the  doctrine 
and  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  ih  the  miracles  wrought  in  support  of  it. 
There  is  hardly  any  sentiment  which  he  b  at  greater  pains  to  enforce. 

^NB^—i ^i^.Mi  ■  1^— ^■^■^.i^^^—w ^^^— — ^^^^^i^i^H^Mi— ^M^i^W^i^— ^w^^i^^i^iiM^^^^— ^fc^fc^^i^w^iM^w^— ii^—^-^w^w*i^"^— ^i^^i^^^—^^^^^^^—^'^ 

t  It  is  obvious  to  cite  such  jpassages,  as  Mark  L  16.  ii.  14.  John  xxi.  3.  7.  where 
the  occupations  of  the  Apostles  are  plainly  and  pro&ssedlv  mentioned.  It  may  be 
more  satisftctory  to  refer  to  Acts  iii.  6.  zviiL  X  zx.  34.  ^Cor.  viii.  Sl  ix.  zi.  (i.  8, 
U.  27.  zii«  14,  4^.  PhU.  ii.  25.  iv.  10,  ^.  1  Thea,  iL  6. 9.  8  Thes.  liL  8. 10.  Philem. 
iL  18.  In  these,  the  attainments,  occupations,  and  associates  of  the  preachers  of 
the  Gospel  are  indi|«ctly  mentioned  and  aUnded  to ;  and  afibrd  a  9g/tcM%  of  imde- 
mgntd  proof,  which  seems  to  repel  the  imputatioii  of  fraud,  eq>eclaUy  if  the  circum- 
etance  of  style  be  taken  into  the  account. 

<  Or.  Maitby's  ^  lUustrations  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion/'  pp.  10--12. 
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He  tued  none  rf  the  enticing  or  persuasive  words  of  man's  Ufisdom. 
Wherefore  f  — '  That  their  faith  might  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  ofman^ 
but  in  the  power  of  Qod.^  (1  Cor.  ii.  4,  5.)  Should  I  ask,  what  was 
the  reason  why  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  chose  for  tlie  instruments  of  that 
most  amazing  revolution  in  the  religious  systems  of  mankind,  men 
perfectly  illiterate  and  taken  out  of  tlie  bwest  class  of  the  people  ?  Your 
answer  to  this  will  serve  equaDy  for  an  answer  to  that  6tlier  question, 
—  Why  did  the  Holy  Spirit  clKX)se  to  deliver  such  important  truths 
in  the  barbarous  idiom  of  a  few  obscure  Cralilsans,  and  not  in  the  po- 
liter and  more  harmonious  strains  of  Grecian  eloquence  f  -—  I  repeat 
it,  the  answer  to  both  questions  is  the  same  — That  it  might  appear, 
beyond  contradiction,  that  die  excellency  of  the  pou'er  was  of  God, 
and  not  of  man.''^ 

A  largeproportion,  however,  of  the  phrases  and  constructions  of 
the  New  Testament  is  pure  Greek ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  same  degree 
of  piirinr  as  the  Greek  which  was  spoken  in  Macedonia,  and  that  in 
wiuch  Folybius  wrote  his  Roman  History.  Hence  tlie  language  of 
the  New  Testament  will  derive  considerable  illustration  from  consult- 
ing the  works  of  classic  writers,  and  especially  iiom  diligently  collating 
the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament :  tlie  collections  also  of 
Raphelius,  Palairet,  Bos,  Abresch,  Emesti,  and  otiier  writers  whose 
works  are  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page,^  will  afford  the  biblical  stu- 
dent very  essential  assistance  in  explaining  the  pure  Greek  expres- 
sioos  of  the  New  Testament  accordmg  to  the  usage  of  classic  autnors. 
It  should  further  be  noticed,  that  there  occur  in  the  New  Testament, 
words  that  express  both  doctrines  and  practices  which  were  utterly  un- 
known to  the  Greeks ;  and  also  words  bearing  widely  different  inter- 
pretation ffom  those  i^ich  are  ordinarily  found  in  Greek  writers. 

IV.  The  New  Testament  contauis  examples  of  all  the  dialects  oc- 
curring in  the  Greek  language,  as  the  ^oiic,  Boeotic,  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  especiaQy  of  the  Attic )  which  bein^  most  generally  in  use  on  ac- 
conaA  of  its  elegance,  pervades  every  book  of  the  New  Testament.' 
To  these,  some  have  added  tlie  poetic  dialect,  chiefly,  it  should  seem, 
because  there  are  a  few  passages  cited  by  St.  Paul  from  the  antient 
Greek  poets,  in  Acts  xvii.  28.  1  Cor.  xv.  33.  and  Tit.  i.  12.^  Bat 
the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament  beine  Jews,  were  conse- 
quently acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  idioms,  ana  also  with  die  com- 

1  Dr.  Campbell*!  PrelimiiiAr^  Diasertitionf ,  Din.  i.  (iml.  i.  3d  edit.)  p.  50.  Biih- 
op  Waibnrion  has  treated  this  topic  with  his  usual  ability  in  his  '*  Doctriae  of 
<frace,''book  u  chapters  VIII— X.  (Works,  vol.  viiL  pp.  279—302.)  Sec  also  Mich- 
aelis's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  11G--123. 

3  See  the  Appendix  to  this  Volume,  No.  VI.  Sect.  VII. 

3  Wvwius,  in  hb  Dialeetologia  Sacra,  has  treated  largely  on  the  dialect  of  the 
New  Testament ;  but  the  most  useful  treatise,  perhaps,  b  that  of  Leusden.  (Dc 
Ditlaetb  N.  T.)  which  orighially  formed  Dissertations  zi— xr.  of  hb  Philoio^ 
Owmeus,  and  has  twice  been  separately  published  hj  M.  Fischer.  The  best  edition 
b  thai  of  Leipeie,  1792,  Svo.  Some  brief  bat  judicious  obeenrations  on  the  dialects 
off  the  New  Teetement,  particiilarlT  on  the  Attic,  are  inserted  in  the  Oreek  Gram- 
mw,  (m,  71.)  preiseii  by  Mr.  ParkJmrst  to  hb  Oreek  and  Englbh  Lexicon  of  the 
Haw  Testament. 

4  J.  B.  Carpsov.  P^fams  Linen  Ilermtneiitic*,  p.  16.    Pfrifo  Herm.  Stienu  c. 

"  f  e.  (Op.  tmn.  it  p.  ese.) 
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mon  as  well  as  with  the  apprtmriated  or  acquired  senses  oT  the  words 
of  that  language.     Hence,  when  the;^  used  a  Greek  word,  as  corres- 

E indent  to  a  Hebrew  one  of  like  signification,  they  employed  it  as  the 
ebrew  word  was  used,  eitlier  in  a  common  or  appropriated  sense,  as 
occasion  required.  The  whole  arrangement  of  their  periods  *'  is  regu- 
lated according  to  the  Hebrew  verses  (not  those  in  Hebrew  poetry, 
but  such  as  are  found  in  the  historical  books) ;  which  are  constructed 
in  a  manner  directly  opposite  to  the  roundness  of  Grecian  language, 
and  for  want  of  variety  have  an  endless  repetition  of  the  same  parti- 
cles."^ These  peculiar  idioms  are  termed  Hebraisms^  and  then*  na- 
ture and  classes  have  been  treated  at  considerable  len^  by  various 
writers.  Georgi,  Pfochenius,  Blackwall,  and  others,  have  altogetlier 
denied  the  existence  of  these  Hebraisms ;  while  their  antagonists  have, 
jierhaps  unnecessarily,  multiplied  them.  Wvssius,  in  bis  Dialectolo- 
gia  Sacra,  has  divided  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament  into  thir- 
teen classes ;  V(»rstius^  into  thirty-one  classes ;  and  Viser  into  eight 
elasses  ;^  and  Masclef  has  £iven  an  ample  collection  of  the  Hebraisms 
occurring  in  the  sacred  writings  in  the  first  volume  of  his  excellent 
Hebrew  gnunmar.^  The  New  Testament,  however,  contains  fewer 
Hebrew  gnunmatical  constructions  than  the  Septuagint,  except  in  the 
book  of  Revelation ;  where  we  often  find  a  nominative,  when  another 
case  should  have  been  substituted,  in  imitation  of  the  Hebrew,  which 
is  without  cases.^  As  the  limits  necessarily  assign^  to  this  section  do 
not  permit  us  to  abridge  the  valuable  treatises  just  noticed,  we  shall 
here  adduce  some  instances  of  die  Hebraisms  found  principally  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  shall  ofier  a  few  canons  by  which  to  determine 
diem  with  precision. 

1.  Thus,  to  be  called,  to  arise,  and  to  be  found,  are  the  same  as  to 
be,  with  the  Hebrews,  and.  this  latter  is  in  the  Old  Testament  fre- 
quently expressed  by  the  former.     Compare  Isa.  Ix.  14.  IS.  Ixi.  3. 

Ixii.  12.  Zech.  viii.  3. 

Accordingly,  in  the  New  Testament,  theee  terms  are  often  employed  one  for  tho 
other,  as  in  Matt.  v.  9.  They  shall  he  caUtd  the  children  of  God :  and  ver.  19.  He 
shall  be  ealUd  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  !  1  John  iii.  1.  That  toe  should  be 
called  the  sons  of  God.  To  be  calUd  here  and  in  other  places  is  really  to  bey  and  it 
is  so  expressed  according  to  the  Hebrew  way  of  speaking.  There  is  the  like  eiv- 
niiication  of  the  word  artsCy  as  in  2  Sam.  zi.  20,  if  the  kmg*s  wrath  arise.  —  Estli. 
iT.  14.  Enlargement  and  deliverance  shall  arise  to  the  Jtws^  —  Prov.  zxiv.  22.  their 
calamity  shcSl  arise  suddenly,  —  In  all  which  places  the  word  arise  signifies  no  oth- 
er than  actoal  being,  or  existing,  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom.  And  thence  it 
is  used  in  a  similar  manner  in  me  New  Testament,  as  in  Luke  xxiv.  38.  Why  do 
thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts  f  i.  e»  why  are  they  there  ?  Matt.  xxiv.  24.  There 
shall  arise  false  Christs,  t.  e.  there  shall  actually  be  at  that  time  such  persons  ac- 
oording  to  my  prediction.   So,  to  be  found  is  among  the  Hebrews  of  the  same  im- 


I  Laosden  de  Dialectis,  p.  20.    Michaelis,  voL  i.  p.  123. 

a  In  Ids  Philolojria  Sacra :  this  work  was  originany  published  in  4to.  but  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  M.  Fischer,  in  8vo.  Leipsic,  1778.  Vorstius's  treatise  was  abridg- 
ed by  Leusden  in  his  Philoloffus  Grecus ;  and  Lensden*s  Abridgment  was  £<Dijpub- 
Itsbed  by  Fischer,  with  valuable  notes  and  other  additions,  in  Svo.  LeipsiCj^78j. 

3  In  his  Hermeneutica  Sacra  Novi  Testamenti,  pars  ii.  voL  ii.  pp.  1 — 62. 

4  See  particularly  pj>.  27^-290.  304—307.  and  ^33-^^52.  See  also  Schaefer's 
Institutiones  Scriptunstice,  pars  ii.  pp.  194 — 206. 

ft  Michaelis,  yol.  i.  p.  125.  Glassius  has jiven  several  instances  in  his  Philologis 
Sacra,  canons  xxviii.  and  xxix.  vol.  i.  pp.  ^ — 72.  edit.  Dathe. 
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port  with  the  aboTe-mentioned  expressions,  and  accordingly  in  the  Old  Testament 
one  is  put  for  the  other,  as  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  ^.  Evil  hath  not  hetn  found  in  thee.  — H 
lliron.  xix.  3.  Good  tkingt  are  found  in  thee.  —  Isa.  li.  3.  Joif  and  gladness  shall 
U  found  therein.  — Dan.  ▼.  12:  jf«  excellent  spirit  u:as  found  in  Daniel.  In  these 
and  other  texts  the  Hebrew  word  rendered /twrn^  is  equivalent  to  uas.  In  imita- 
tion of  this  Hebraismi  to  he  found  is  used  ibr  sum  or  exiMOf  to  be,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  in  Luke  xvn.  Id.  l%STe  are  not  found  that  returned  to  give  glort/4o 
fJod.snte  this  stranger.  —  Acts  v.  39.  Lest  haply  y«  be  found  tofght  against  God. 
—  1  Cor.  iv.  2.  That  a  man  he  found  faith  fui.  -^  Phil.  ii.  8.  Being  found  in  fashion 
OS  a  nutm.  —  Heb.  zi.  5.  Enoch  was  not  found :  which  is  the  same  with  Enoch  was 
nnt,  as  is  evident  from  eomparinsr  this  place  with  Gen.  v.  24.  to  which  it  refers. 
The  expression  of  8t.  Peter,  1  £p.  ii.  22.  JCeither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouthy 
m  taken  from  Isa.  Uii.  !>.  Neither  was  titrre  any  deceit  (or  guile)  in  his  mouth. 
Whence  it  appears,  that  in  this,  as  well  as  tlie  other  texts  above  cited,  to  be  found 
is  equivalent  to  was. 

2.  Verbs  expressive  of  a  person's  doing  an  action,  are  often  used 
to  si«;uify  his  eupposini^  the  tiling,  or  discovering  and  acknovt^ledging 
tlie  fact,  or  his  declaring  and  foretelling  the  ^vent,  enpeciully  in  the 
prophetic  writines. 

Thus,  He  thatJMeth  his  life  shaft  lose  it  (Matt.  x.  39.)  mcann,  He  that  erpects  to 
sove  his  life  by  apostocy,  shall  lose  it.  —  So,  Let  kim  hecome  a  fool  (1  Cor,  iii.  Id),  is 
4*qiiivaJent  to,  Let  him  become  sensible  ofhtsfollu.  —  Make  the  heart  of  this  people 
Sal.  (Isa.  vi.  9, 10),  i.  e.  Prophesy  that  they  skaU  be  so.  — •  What  God  hath  cleansed 
<.\cts  X.  13.)  i.  e.  What  God  hath  dcxlared  clean.  —  iivi  of  that  day  and  hour  no 
smon  knowetk  (that  is,  maketh  known),  not  erm  the  angels  who  are  m  heaven,  nsi- 
ther  the  Son,  but  tMo  Father  (Matt.  xxiv.  34).),  that  is,  neilhi^r  man,  nor  an  angel,  nor 
the  Son,  has  penmssion  to  make  known  this  secret. 

3.  Negative  verbs  are  often  put  for  a  strong  positive  affirmation. 

ThnSfJ^igood  thing  will  he  withhold  (Psal.  Ixxxiv.  11),  means  He  will  give 
tkem  aU  good  things.  —  Being  not  weak  in  the  faith.  (Rom.  iv.  19.),  i.  e.  Being 
strong  im  the  faith.  —  /  will  not  leave  you  comfortless.  (John  xiv.  li^),  means,  /  wUl 
both  protect  and  give  you  the  most  solid  comfort. 

4.  The  privileges  of  the  first-born  among  the  Jews  being  very 

great,  that  which  is  chief  or  most  eminent  in  any  kind,  is  called  the 

first-bornt  Gen.  zlix.  3. 

So,  in  Job  xviii.  13.  \h.e  first  bom  of  death  is  the  most  fatal  and  cruel  deatli.  -— 
In  Isa.  xiv.  30.  the  first-born  of  the  poor  denotes  those  who  arc  most  poor  and  mis- 
erable. (See  also  Psal.  Ixxxix.  27.  Jer.  xxxi.  9.  Rom.  viii.  29.  Col.  i.  15.  18.  Hob. 
xii.  23.) 

5.  The  word  son  has  various  peculiar  significations. 

Thus,  the  sons  or  children  of  Belialf  so  often  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament, 
are  wicked  men,  such  as  are  good  for  nothing,  or  such  as  will  not  be  governed.^- 
CkUdren  of  Ught  are  such  as  are  divinely  eiUightened.  (Luke  xvi.  \5.  John  xii.  36. 
Ealies.  v.  0.  f  Thes.  v.  5.)  —  CA*/dr«t  of  disobedience  are  disobedient  persons. 
CCphes.  ii.  8.)  Children  of  HeU  (Matt.  xxui.  15.)  ;  —  of  wrath  (Ephes.  U.  3.)  ;  and 
Ss»  of  perdition  (John  xvii.  12.  2  These,  u.  3.);  are  respectively  such  as  are 
worthy  thereof,  or  obnoxious  thereto.  —  kson  of  peace  (Luke  x.  6.)  is  one  that  is 
worthy  of  it.  (See  Matt.  x.  13.  —  The  ch'ddrcn  of  a  place  are  the  inhabitanU  of  it. 

(Ezra  u.l.  Psal.  cxlix."   '        '  "'^        "     "^ ^   ^ 1— :- i:u-«;--.  .,-^  /Q 

Kings  xix.  21.  Psal. 

as  a  BuCler,  and  the ._ ^ ,  „ 

dren  of  the  promise,  are  such  as  embrace  and  believe  the  promise  of  the  Gospel. 
(Gal.  iv.  2e.)  —  Sons  of  men  (Psal.  iv.  2.)  are  no  more  than  men.  And  9*1'^  "■ 
as  oftmcaUed  the  son  of  man,  as  he  is  man.  The  sons  of  God  (Gen.  vi.  2.)  we 
thoee  who  are  of  the  chmeh ;  and  so  sons  of  God  by  profession.  (Matt.  v.  45.) 
They  are  such  aa  imitate  him,  or  are  governed  by  him.  (1  John  m.  10.)  On  the 
MBS  aeeouflt  are  men  called  the  ekUdren  of  tha  devil.  So  hkewise  (John  vw.  44.) 
Jmiher  is  vadenUwd  in  a  like  eense ;  also  these  who  are  the  inventors  of  any  thing, 
or  iaatrnet  others  theioin,  are  called  their  ftthers.  (Gen.  iv.  20.) 
6u  Name  is  frequently  used  as  6jmon3rmou8  with  persons. 
ve  en  tiie  mme  of  Christ  (John  i.  12.)  means  to  beUeye 


ThoB,  to  beUere  en  tiie  immi6  of  Christ  (John  i.  12.)  means  to  believe  on  hun. 
6ee  ainiUar  eilamplesin  John  iii.  18.  xx.  31.  Acts  i.  15.  Rev.  iii.  4.  In  like  mauMr 
jm£  is  put  Ibr  person,  in  Matt.  aai.  Id.     In,  whom  my  soul  is  well  pleased^  that 

roL.  II.  t 
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it,  in  whom  I  am  well  pletaed.   Bee  other  examples  m  Gen.  ziL  13.  ziz.  20.  Psal. 
cri.  15.  Job  zri.  4.  Prov.  xxw.  35.  Rom.  ziii.  1.  Heb.  x.  38. 

7.  As  the  J^W8  had  but  few  adjectives  in  their  language*  thej  had 

recourse  to  substantives,  in  order  to  supply  their  place. 

Hence  we  find  kingdom  ajid  glory  used  to  denote  a  gloriauM  kingdam,  (1  Thees, 
iL  12.)  Mouik  and  wisdom  for  wise  diseowu  (Luke  xzL  15\ :  the  patience  of  hope 
fiir  patient  ezpectation  (1  Thess.  i.  3.)  ;  glonf  qf  kis  power  nnr  gloriooM  power,  (2 
These,  i.  9.)  do  circumcision  and  nncircomcision,  mean  dreomcised  and  oncircum- 
cised  persona.  Anathema  (1  Cor.  xri.  22*)  means  an  excommnnicaled  member. 
The  tpiriis  of  the  propkets,  (1  Cor.  xiy.  32.)  means  the  spiriinal  gifts  eftke  propkets. 
When  one  sabstantive  fforems  another,  in  the  ^enitire,  one  m  them  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  adjectiTe.  In  tke  hodjf  of  kisJUskj  means,  in  kisJUskly  kody;  (Col.i. 
82.)  Bond  of  perfectnessy  (Col.  iu.  14.)  means,  a  perfect  bond.  In  Eph.  ri.  12.  spi- 
ritual  wickeanesSf  means,  wicked  spirits.  Newness  of  life,  (Rom.  vii.  6.)  is  a  neto 
Ijfe.  Tke  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  (G«i.  ii.  9.  compared  with  iii. 
2e.)  means  tke  tree  of  tke  knowledge  of  good,  ox  of  a  pleasure  wkiek  to  tast^  is  an 
emJ.  When  two  substantives  are  joined  together,  bv  the  copulative,  and  the  one 
frequently  governs  the  other,  as  in  Dan.  iii.  7.  J§U  tke  peopUy  tke  nationSy  and  the. 
languages,  mean,  peovle  of  all  nations  and  languages.  In  Acts  auiii.  6.  du  hope 
and  resurrection  of  tke  dead,  means,  tke  kope  of  tie  resurrection  of  tke  dead.  In 
Col.  ii.  S.  Pkilosopky  and  vain  deceit,  denotes  a  false  and  deceitful  pkilosopky. 
Hatk  brougkt  life  and  immortality  to  light,  (2  Tim.  i.  10.)  means,  to  bring  immor- 
tal life  to  Ugkt.  But  the  expression,  /  am  tke  way,  tke  trutk,  and  the  life,  (John 
ziv.  G.)  means,  /  am  tke  true  and  living  way.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  tliat, 
in  the  original,  nouns  in  the  genitive  case,  sometimes  express  the  object,  and  some* 
tames  the  agent.  In  Matt.  iz.  35.  tke  gospel  of  tke  kingdom,  means,  good  news 
concerning  tke  kingdom.  Doctrines  of  devils,  (I  Tim^  iv.  1.)  evidently  mean,  doc- 
trines concerning  demons.  Tkefaiik  of  Ckrist  often  denotes  the  fiuth  which  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  enjoins.  The  righteousness  of  Ood  sometimes  means,  his  per- 
sonal perfection,  and  sometimes  that  righteousness  which  he  requires  of  his  people. 
In  (^1.  ii.  11.  the  circumcision  of  Ckrist,  means,  tke  dreumcision  ewoined  by 
Ckrist.  The  Hebrews  used  the  word  living,  to  express  the  excellence  ofthe  thing 
to  which  it  is  applied.  Thus,  living  water,  or  Umng  fountain,  signifies,  mnmng, 
or  excellent  water.  Living  stones,  living  way,  Uving  oracles,  mean,  excellent 
stones,  an  excellent  way,  and  excellent  oracles. 

8.  The  Jews,  having  no  superlatives  in  their  language,  employed 
the  words  of  God  or  of  the  Lord,  in  order  to  denote  the  greatness  or 
^xcellencj  of  a  thing. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  xiii.^  10.  a  beautiful  garden  is.  called  the  garden  of  tke  Lord.  In 
1  Sam.  xxvi.  12.  a  very  deep  sleep  is  c^ed  tke  sleep  of  the  Lord.  In  2  Chron.  xiv. 
14. -and  xvii.  10.  the  fear  of  tke  Lord  denotes  a  very  great  fear.  In  Psal.  xxxvi.7. 
Heb.  (6.  of  English  Bibles),  the  mountains  of  Ood  are  exceeding  high  mountains ; 
and  in  Psal.  Ixxx.  10.  (Heb.)  the  taUest  cedars'  are  termed  te&rs  of  God.  The 
voices  of  God  (Exod.  ix.  28.  Heb.  in  our  version  properlv  rendered  mighty  thun- 
derings)  means  superlatively,  loud  thunder.  Compare  also  the  sublime  description 
ofthe  effects  of  thunder,  or  the  voice  of  Ood,  in  Psal.  xxix.  3—8.  The  production 
of  rain  by  the  electric  spark  is  alluded  to,  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  in  Jer.  x.  13. 
Wkenhe  (God)  utter etk  his  voice,  there  is  a  multitude  of  waters  w  tke  keaVens.'i 
The  like  mode  of  expression  occurs  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus,  in  Acts  vii. 
90.  Moses  is  said  to  be  amiot  rw  Ocm,  literally /sir  to  God,  or,  as  it  is  correctly 
rendered  in  our  version,  exceeding  fair.  And  in  2  Cor.  x.  4.  the  weapons  of  our 
warfare  are  termed  Swara  r«  ecwfliterally  migkty  to  God,  that  is,  exceeding  power- 
ful,—  not  mighty  tkrougk  God,  as  in  our  authorised  translation. 

9.  According  to  the  Hebrew  idiom^  a  sword  has  a  mouthy  or  the 
edge  of  the  sword  is  called  a  mouth  :  (Luke  xxi.  24.) 

Tkey  skaUfall  by  tke  moutk  (or,  as  our  translators  have  correctly  rendered  it,  tke 
tdge)  of  tke  sword  (Heb.  xi.  34.)  —  escaped  tke  edge  of  tke  sword,  is  in  the  Greek 
#r«yui,  the  moutk  ofthe  sword.  So,  we  read  of  a  two  moutked  sword  (Heb.  iv.  12.) 
for  it  is  itrroitos  in  the  Greek.  That  this  is  the  Hebrew  phraseology  may  be  seen 
by  commiring  Judg.  iii.  16.  Psal.  cxlix.  6.  Prov.  v.  4. 

10.  The  verb  ysvu&xuj  to  know^  in  the  New  Testament  frequently 
denotes  to  approve. 

1  Dr.  A«  Oarke  on  Exod.  ix.  28. 
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That,  in  Matt.  vii.  S3.  /  merer  knew  |fOK,  means,  I  never  approTed  yon.  A 
■imilar  construction  occnn  in  1  Cor.  viii.  3.  and  in  Rom.  yii.  1S>.  (Gr.)  which  in 
our  yernoQ  is  rendered  C//010.    Compare  alio  Peal.  i.  6. 

1 1.  Lastly,  to  hear  denotes  to  under stemd^  to  attend  to,  and  to  re- 
gard  what  is  said. 

In  iUiutration  of  thb  remark,  compare  Dent,  xriii.  15.  with  Acta  iii.  23.  and  lee 
also  Matt.  zWi.  5.  and  xi.  15.  ziii.  G.  and  Luke  viii.  6. 

It  were  no  difficuh  task  to  adduce  numerous  simUar  examples  of 
the  Hebraisms  occurring  in  the  Scriptures,  and  particularly  in  the 
New  Testament ;  but  the  preceding  may  suffice  to  show  die  benefit 
chat  may  be  derived  from  duly  considering  the  import  of  a  word  in 
the  several  passages  of  holy  writ  in  which  it  occurs. 

In  order  to  understand  the  full  force  and  meaning  of  the  Hebra- 
isms of  the  New  Testament,  the  following  canons  have  been  laid 
down  by  the  celebrated  critic  John  Augustus  Emesti,  and  his  anno- 
tator  Professor  Moms. 

1.  Compare  Hebrew  wards  and  forms  of  expressions  with  those  which 
mceur  in  good  Oreek  formula^  particularly  in  doctrinal  passages. 

Am  all  bn^oagea  have  aome  modes  of  speech  which  are  common  to  each  other, 
it  sometimes  hapoens  that  the  same  word  or  expression  is  both  Hebrew,  and  ijrood 
Greek,  and  afibros  a  proper  meaninff,  whether  we  take  it  in  a  Hebrew  or  a  Greek 
■enae  But,  in  snch  cases,  it  is  preterable  to  adopt  that  meaning  which  a  Jew 
would  fflre,  because  it  is  most  probable  that  the  sacred  writer  had  this  in  view 
rather  than  the  Greek  meaning,  especially  if  the  latter  were  not  of  very  frequent 
•ccurrence.  Thus,  the  expression,  ye  mmUI  die  in  your  situ  (John  vui.  24.)  if  ex- 
plained according  to  the  Greek  idiom,  is  eouivalent  to  ye  shall  persevere  in  a 
eourse  of  sinful  practice  to  the  end  of  your  lives :  but,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  it  not  only  denotes  a  physical  or  temporal  death,  but  also  eternal  death,  and 
is  equiir^apt  to  ye  shall  be  damned  on  account  of  your  sinsy  in  rejecting  the  Mes- 
siah. Tmlatter  interpretation,  therefore,  is  preferable  to  be  adopted,  as  agreeing 
best  with  the  Hebrew  mode  of  thinking,  and  also  with  the  context 

This  rule  applies  particularly  to  the  doctrinal  passages  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  must  in  all  cases  be  interpreted  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  laa- 
rnage.  Thus,  to  fear  Cfod,  in  tne  language  of  a  Jew,  means  to  reverence  or  wor- 
ship God  generally.  The  knowledge  of  Gody  which  is  so  frequently  mentioned  im 
the  New  Testament,  if  taken  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  implies  not  only  the 
mental  knowledge  of  God,  but  also  the  worship  and  reverence  ofHim  which  flowi 
from  it,  and  consequently  it  is  both  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  knowled|^  of  CM. 
The  reason  c^  this  rule  is  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  our  Saviour  and  his  apostleti 
the  first  teachers  of  ChristianKy,  were  Jews,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Jewisli 
refigion  and  language ;  and  who  (with  the  exception  of  Paul)  being  unacquainted 
wk  the  niceties  oflhe  Greek  language  at  the  time  they  were  called  to  the  apoe- 
tolie  office,  could  only  express  themselves  in  the  style  and  manner  peculiar  to  tneir 
country.  Secondly,  the  religion  taught  in  the  New  Testament  agrees  with  that 
delivered  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  it  is  a  conttnuation  ;  so  that  the  ritual 
worship  enioined  by  the  law  of  Moses  is  succeeded  by  a  niritual  or  intemal  wor- 
ship ;  the  legal  dispensation  is  succeeded  by  the  Gospel  dispensation,  in  which 
what  was  imperfect  and  obscure  is  become  perfi)ct  and  clear.  Now  things  that  m 
fj^pfi^^VHi  are  subsUntially  the  same,  or  of  a  similar  nature.  Thus  the  expression 
to  came  Vmta  God  occurs  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  fer- 
aer  it  simply  means  to  g'o  1^  to  Me  temple  ;  in  the  latter  it  is  continued,  so  that 
what  was  imperfect  becomes  perfect,  and  it  implies  the  mental  or  spiritual  ap» 
preach  unto  the  Most  Higkj  i.  e.  the  spiritual  worahipping  of  God.  In  like  manner^ 
since  the  numerous  particulars  related  in  the  Old  Testament  concerning  the  vic- 
thns,  priests,  and  temple  of  God  are  transferred,  m  the  New  Testament,  to  the 
•toning  death  of  Christ,  to  his  offering  of  himself  to  death,  and  to  the  Christiaa 
efaurah,  the  veil  of  figure  being  withdrawn,  the  force  and  beauty  of  these  express 
nons  f^nm^  be  perceived,  nor  their  meaning  fully  ascertained,  unless  we  interpret 
die  doetrinal  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  aid  of  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  The  Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament  are  to  be  compared  with 
the  good  Cheek  oennring  in  the  Septnagint  or  Aleremdrinn  tnsion. 
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As  the  H«braiani  occurrinf  in  the  Old  TefUment  are  uniformly  rendered,  in 
the  Septnagint  version,  in  good  Greek,  thii  translation  may  be  considered  as  a 
commentary  and  exposition  of  those  passages,  and  as  oonveying  the  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  concerning  their  meaning.  The  Alexandrian  translation,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  coni^ted  in  those  passages  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  the 
sacred  writers  hare  rendered  the  Hebraisms  literally.  Thus,  in  1  Cor.  xr.  54. 
death  is  said  to  be  steaUovsed  vp  in  victory^  which  sentence  is  a  quotation  from 
Isaiah  xxv.  6.  As  the  Hebrew  word  raj  Kstsacir,  with  the  S  prefixed,  acquires 
the  force  of  an  adverb,  and  means /or  ever,  toitkvtd  end,  or  incessantly,  and  as  the 
Beptuagint  sometimes  renders  the  word  uutersacR  bv  eic  yiiwf  in  victory,  but  most 
commonly  by  tn  TiXet,for  ever,  Moms  is  of  opinion  tnat  this  last  meamng  proper- 
ly belongH  to  1  Cor.  xv.  54,  which  should  therefore  be  rendered  dsaik  is  swalUnoed 
up  for  extr.    And  so  it  is  translated  by  Bishop  Pearce. 

3.  In  passa^res  that  are  good  Greek,  which  are  common  both  to  the 

Old  mkd  New  Testament,  the  corresponding  words  in  the  Hebrew  Old 

Testament  arc  to  be  compared* 

Several  passages  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  tliat  are  good  Greek,  and  which 
are  also  to  be  found  in  tlie  Alexandrian  version.  In  these  cases  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
consult  the  Greek  language  only :  recourse  should  also  be  had  to  the  Hebrew,  be- 
cause such  words  of  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament  have  acquired  a  difierent 
meaning  from  what  is  given  to  them  by  Greek  witers,  and  are  sometimes  to  be 
taken  in  a  more  lax,  sometimes  in  a  more  strict  sense.  Thus,  in  Gen.  v.  24.  and 
Ueb.  xi.  5.  it  is  said  that  Enoch  plessed  God  cvii^«ii«ciwc  rA  eca» ',  which  expres- 
sion in  itself  is  sufficiently  clear,  and  is  also  good  Greek ;  but  if  we  eompare  the 
corresponding  expression  in  the  Hebrew^  its  true  meaning  is,  that  he  tculked  uith 
God.  In  reMeriag  this  <^use  by  crq^cmrMvci  tv  0cm,  the  Greek  translator  did  not 
render  the  Hebrew  verhatiin,  for  in  that  ease  ho  w<ni)d  have  said  wt^itwarrist  mnr 
em  t  bat  be  translated  it  correctW  as  to  the  sense.  Enoch ^^eassd  God,  because  be 
Uved  habitually  as  in  the  sight  or  God,  setting  him  ahvays  before  his  eyes  in  every 
thing  ho  said,  thought,  and  did.  In  Psal.  ii.  1.  the  Septuagint  version  runs  thus, 
Iwm  tffvft^cy  tOftt,  why  did  the  nations  rmge  f  Now  though  tnis  expression  is  good 
Greek^  it  does  not  fuUy  render  tho  origiml  Hebrew,  which  means  why  do  the  na- 
tions furiously  ond  tumultuously  assemble  together,  or  rekslf  The  .fieptuagint 
therefore  is  not  sufficientlv  close.  Once  more,  the  expressioB  e««  •mtlflhey  are 
not,  is  good  Greek,  but  amnits  of  various  meanings,  tndieatin^  those  who  are  not 
yet  in  existence,  those  who  are  already  deceased,  or,  fig^urativel^,  persons  of  no 
authority.  This  expression  occurs  botli  in  the  Septnaffmt  version  of  Jer.  ^xxi. 
15.  and  alse  in  Matt.  ii.  18.  If  we  compare  the  original  Hebrew,  we  shall  find  that 
it » to  be  limited  to  thos^  who  are  dead.  Hence  it  will  be  evident  that  the  coUa- 
tioB  of  the  original  Hebrew  will  not  only  prevent  us  from  taking  words  either  in 
too  kx  or  too  strict  a  sense,  but  will  also  guard  us  against  uncertainty  as  to  their 
IBioung,  and  lead  us  to  that  very  sense  which  the  sacred  writer  intended. 

Besides  the  Hebraisnis,  which  we  have  just  considered,  there  are 
fimnd  in  the  New  Testament  various  Rabbinical,  Syriac,  Persic, 
Latin,  and  other  idioms  and  words,  which  are  respectively  denomi- 
nated Rabbinisins,  Syriasms,  Persisms,  Latinisms,  be.  be.  on  which 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

1.  Rabbinitnu.  — We  Iiave  already  seen  that  during,  and  subse- 
qoent  to,  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  Jewish  language  sustained 
very  con^derable  changes.^  New  words,  new  sentences,  and  new 
expressions  were  introduced,  especiaDy  terms  of  science,  wliich  Mo- 
ses or  Isaiah  would  have  as  little  imderstood,  as  Cicero  or  Cssar 
would  a  system  of  philosophy  or  theolog)'  composed  in  the  language 
of  the  schools.  Tliis  New  Hebrew  language  is  caUed  Talmum- 
cal,  or  Rabbinical,  from  the  writings  in  which  it  is  used ;  and,  al- 
though these  writings  are  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  New  Testa- 
ment, yet,  from  the  coincidence  of  expressions,  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  even  in  the  time  of  Christ,  this  was  the  learned  language  of  the 

1  See  p.  3.  supra. 
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Rabbins.^  Lightfoot,  Schoetgenius,  Meuschen,^  and  others,  have 
€Xcelleot]y  illustrated  di(^  Rabbiiiisms  occurring  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

2.  Stfriasms.  —  3.  Chaldaisms,  —  The  vernacular  language  of 
the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  the  Aramxan ;  which 
branched  into  two  dialects,  diflfering  in  pronunciation  rather  tlian  hi 
words,  and  respectively  denominated  the  Chaldee  or  East  Aramaean, 
and  the  Syriac  or  West  Araroxan.  The  East  Aramaean  was  spoken 
at  Jerusalem  and  in  Judxa ;  and  was  used  by  Christ  in  his  familiar 
discourses  and  conversations  with  the  Jews ;  the  West  Aramaean  was 
spoken  in  '  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles.'  It  was  therefore  natural  tliat 
numerous  Chaldee  and  Spiac  words,  phrases,  and  tenns  of  expres- 
sion, should  be  intermixed  with  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  even  such  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Septuagint :  and  the  ex- 
istence of  these  Clialdaisms  and  Syriasms,  affords  a  strong  Intrinsic 
proof  otthe  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament.  Were 
this,  indeed,  *'  free  from  these  idioms,  we  might  naturally  conclude 
that  it  was  ooi  written  eitlier  by  men  of  Galilee  or  Judaea,  and  tliere- 
fore  was  spurious ;  for,  as  certainly  as  the  speecli  of  Peter  betrayed 
lum  to  be  a  Galilsean,  when  Christ  stood  before  the  Jewish  tribunal, 
so  certaioly  must  the  written  language  of  a  man,  bom,  educated,  and 
grown  old  in  Galilee,  discover  marks  of  his  native  idiom,  unless  we 
assume  the  absurd  hypothesis,  that  God  hath  interposed  a  miracle, 
which  woidd  have- deprived  the  New  Testament  of  one  of  its  strong- 
est proofs  of  authenticity."' 

The  following  are  the  principal  Aramaean  or  Chaldee  and  Syriac 
words  occurriag  in  the  New  Testament :  —  A$l3a  (Abba),  Father, 
(Rom.  viii.  IS.)  —  AxsKiequi  {Aceldama),  the  field  of  blood,  (Acts  i. 
19.)  —  AfiAa/fddwv  (Armageddon),  the  mountain  of  M(fgiddo,  or  of 
the  Gospel^  (Rev.  xv'u  16.)  —  Bri^sifSa  (Beihesda),  the  house  of  mer- 
cy, j[Jonn  V.  2.)  — Kn^eic  (Cephas),  a  rock  or  stone,  (John  i.  43.)  — 
Ko{pav  (Corban),  a  gift  or  offering  dedicated  to  God,  (Mark  vii.  11.) 
— EXbN,  EXaih,  XofMi  tf o^o^avi  (Eloi,  E!oi,  lama  sabadhani),  my  God, 
my  God  !  why  baa  thou  forsaken  me  ?  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.  Mark  xv. 
34.)  —  E^^a  (Ephphaiha),  he  thou  opened,  (Mark  vii.  34.)  — 
MaiifUiiva  (MawiMOn),  riches,  (Matt.  vi.  2i,)  —  Ma^v  ASa  (Maran 
iiUa),  the  Lord  cometh,  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22.)  —  Poxa  (Raca),  thou 

I  IGdiMfiSy  vol.  i.  p.  1S9,  wlio  ha«  given  lome  illoArative  aztniplM.  Mori  Acroa- 
wm  MMT  HeraMiMaticB  Nori  Teftamenti,  vol.  i.  p.  338.  8e«  alto  Olaarius  de 
StTlo  Novi  Testamenti,  membr.  iii.  aphorism  Tii.  pp.  23,  24. 

'  Vidt  h^rm  Chap.  YII.  $  II.  of  thii  Volume,  for  an  account  of  their  valuable 
libo«n. 

^  Ifiehaelie,  voL  i.  p.  136.  Monia,  vol.  i.  p.  5^37.  Bishop  Bfarsfa,  in  his  notes  to 
Michaelis,  states,  that  a  new  branch  of  the  Aramnon  lanfusfe  has  been  discovered 
bf  Profcseoi  Adtor,  whieh  Offers  in  some  respects  from  the  East  and  West  Anoui- 
aa  '«mtHf  For  an  aecoant  of  it,  he  refers  to  the  third  part  of  M.  Adler's  K&ri 
Tciteiaeiifi  VvrwitrntM  Surimem,  Sfim^ez,  Pk&oTemanay  el  Hura$olymiUautf  iemm 
rrsMiBsfii,  ^.  4to.  Haml»,  ITBO,  of  which  work  we  Inve  not  been  able  to  obtain 
a  aghL  Pfeiftpr  has  an  aarasing  disiraisition  on  the  Galibeaa  dialect  of  Peter, 
wlucb  in  iM*"^  corresponds  with  ttie  above  cited  remark  of  Michaelis,  though 
PMibr  does  sol  seem  to  have  known  the  exact  names  of  the  dialects  then  m  vm 
among  the  Jews.    Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  01 C — 0122. 
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worthless  fellow  !  (Matt.  v.  22.)  — TaXj^a  leovfu  ( Talitha  ctmit),  maid 
arise !  (Mark  v.  41.)^ 

4.  LatinisiM.  —  "  The  sceptre  having  departed  from  Judah," 
(Gen.  xlix.  10.)  by  the  reduction  of  Judaea  into  a  Roman  province, 
the  extension  of  die  Roman  laws  and  government  would  naturally 
ibUow  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms  :  and  if  to  these  we  add  the 
imposition  of  tribute  by  the  conqueror3,  together  with  the  commercial 
btercourse  necessarily  consequent  on  the  polidcal  relations  of  tlie 
Jews  with  Rome,  we  shall  be  enabled  readily  to  account  for  the  La- 
tinisms,  or  Latin  words  and  phrases,  that  occur  in  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  Latinisms  :  — -  AtfcTo^ov  (as- 
sorton,  from  the  Latin  Word  assarius),  equivalent  to  about  three 
quarters  of  a  farthing  of  our  money,  (Matt.  x.  29.  Luke  xii.  6.)  — 
Krivtfos  {census),  assessment  or  rate,  (Matt.  xvii.  25.)  —  Ksv^-ovficjv  (cen- 
hirto),  a  centurion,  (Mark  xv.  39.  44,  45.) — KoXcjvia  {cohmiaV  a 
colony,  (Acts  xvi.  12.)  — Kov<)V«j jia  (custodia),  a  guard  of  soldiers, 
(Matt,  xxvii.  65,  66.  xxviii.  11.)  —  ^tiva^io;  (denarius),  a  Roman  pen- 
ny, equivalent  to  about  seven-pence  halfpenny  of  our  money,  (Luke 
vii.  41.) — ^gay^yo^w  (Jlagellum),  a  scourge,  (John  ii«  lo.)  ;  from  this 
word  is  derived  ^^gayeXkoo),  to  scourge  with  whips,  (Matt,  xxvii.  26. 
Bfark  xv.  15.)  As  this  was  a  Roman  punishment,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  find  it  expressed  by  a  term  nearly  Roman.  —  lovffTog  (Justus), 

iActs  i.  23.)  —  Aeyem  (legio),  a  legion,  (Matt.  xxvi.  53.)  —  KoSgavrrig 
quadrans),  a  Roman  coin  equivalent  to  about  tlyree-fourtfas  of  an 
English  halfpenny,  (Matt.  v.  26.)  —  Ai j36grtvt>c  (libertinus),  a  freed 
man,  (Acts  vi.  9.)  —  Aw-ja  (libra),  a  pound,  (John  xii.  3.)  —  Asv^eov 
(linieum),  a  towel,  (John  xiii.  4.^  —  MaxsXXov  (macellum),  shambles, 
(1  Cor.  X.  2^  —  MgfAjSfava  (membrana),  parchment,  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.) 
—  MiXmv  (milie),  a  mile ;  the  Roman  mile  consisting  of  a  thousand 
paces.  (Matt.  v.  41.)  —  Betfrf^g  (sextarius),  a  kind  of  pot,  (Mark  vii. 
4.  8.) — TlgBur^gm  (prtetorium),  a  judgment-hall,  or  place  where  the 
praetor  or  other  chief  magistrate  heard  and  determined  causes,  (Matt, 
xxvii.  27.)  —  2t}fjLixiv^fov  or  SifMxiv^iov  (semicinctium),  an  apron,  (Acts 
xix.  12.)  -—  Sixo^o;  (stearins),  an  assassin,  (Acts  xxi.  38.)  —  lovoa^iov 

!sudarium),9.  napkin  or  handkerchief,  (Luke  xix.  20.)  — 2<r6xovXaraj^ 
speculator),  a  soldier  employed  as  an  executioner,  (Mark  vi.  27.)  — 
Tul^spa  (tabema),  a  tavern,  (Acts  xxviii.  15.)  — TirXo;  (tituhis),  a  title, 
(John  xix.  19,  20. )« 

5.  From  tlie  unavoidable  intercourse  of  the  Jews  with  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  the  Arabs,  Persians,  (to  whose  sovereigns  they  were 
formerly  subject,)    and  the  inhabitants  of    Asia    Minor,  numerous 

1  Additional  examples  of  Choldaisms  and  Sjriasms  may  be  seen  in  Olearius  de 
Stylo  Novi  Testamentif  membr.  iii.  amphorism.  vi.  (Thesaurus  Theologico-Philo- 
lofficus,  torn.  ii.  pp.  22, 23. 

»  Pritii  Introductio  ad  Lectionera  Novi  Testament!,  pp.  320—322.  Olearius, 
sect.  2.  mcmb.  iii.  aph.  ix.  pp.  24,  25.  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  pp.  1G2— 173.  Moms,  vol. 
i.  pp.  235, 226.  Olearius  and  Michaelis  have  collected  numerous  instances  of  Lati- 
ninng  phrases  occuring  In  the  New  Testament,  which  want  of  room  compels  us  to 
omit.  Full  elucidations  of  the  various  idioms  above  cited,  are  ffiven  by  Schleusner 
■Hd  Parkhurst  in  their  Lexicons  to  the  New  Testament.  The  Grssco-Barbara 
Novi  Testamenti  (ICmo.  Amsterdam.  1649.)  of  Cheitoiiu^us,  may  also  be  consulted 
when  It  can  be  met  with. 
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words,  and  occasional  expressions  may  be  traced  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  have  been  thus  necessarity  introduced  among  the  Jews. 
These  words,  however,  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  constitute  so 
many  entire  dialects :  for  instance,  there  are  'not  more  than  four  or 
6ve  Persian  words  in  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  These  can- 
not, therefore,  be  in  strictness  termed  Persismt :  and,  though  tlie  pro- 
foundly learned  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  Zend-ave^a,  or  an- 
tient  book  of  tlie  Zoroastrian  religion,  translated  by  M.  Anquetil  du 
Perron,  throws  considerable  light  on  the  pliraseology  of  St.  John's 
writings ;  yet,  as  the  authenticity  of  that  work  has  been  disproved  by 
eminent  orientalists,  it  cannot  (we  apprehend)  be  with  propriety  ap- 
plied to  the  elucidatk>n  of  tlie  New  Testament.  From  the  number 
of  words  used  by  St.  Paul  in  peculiar  senses,  as  well  as  words  not 
ordinarily  occurring  in  Greek  writers,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  (after 
Jerome)  diat  they  were  provincial  idioms  usecl  in  Cilicia  m  the  age  in 
which  he  lived ;  and  hence  he  denommates  them  CUicisms.^ 

The  preceding  considerations  and  examples  may  suffice  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. For  an  account  of  die  most  useful  Lexicons  that  can  be  con- 
sulted, see  the  Appendix  to  tliis  volume,  No.  II. 


SECTION  IV. 


ON  THE   COGNATE   OR  KINDRED   LANGUAGES. 

I.  The  Chaldee.  —  ll.  The  Syriac.  —  Ul.  The  Jlrabic—lV.  lie 
EtUopic — V.  The  Rabbinical  Hebrew. — VI.  Use  and  impor- 
tance  of  the  Cognate  Languages  to  sacred  criticism. 

XHE  cognate  or  Idndred  languages  are  those,  which,  together  with 
die  Hebrew,  are  dialects  immediately  derived  from  the  primidve  lan- 
guage, if  mdeed,  (as  many  learned  men  have  thought,)  they  are  not 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  itself,  confessedly  the  most  andent  lan- 
guage in  the  world,  and  with  which  they  preserve  nearly  the  same 
stmcture  and  anak^.  The  modem  Italian  language,  as  well  as  the 
antient  Greek  and  L^tin,  wiU  furnish  us  with  numerous  examples  of 
dus  affinity.  The  two  last  indeed  are  not  dialects,  but  entirely  diffe- 
rent languages ;  the  Latin  having  acquired  very  many  words  from  the 
Greek,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  cok)nies  of  Greeks  that  set- 
tled in  Italy,  from  whom  the  Aborigmes  imperceptibly  borrowed 
many  wcnrds.*  In  like  manner  the  antient  Chreeks  and  modem  Russ 
are  allied,  as  also  all  the  Old  German  and  modem  Danish,  together 

1  SGdnafii.  voL  i.  pp.  14»— 163.  \ 

*  8fldi^  m  hk  tmtiM  th  eamui  Liiij(iUB  JLitiiUB,  and  Vomiu,  in  his  Etymo- 
ligicoii  Lmgiis  Ltt^,  have  illastrated  tois  fabjeet  at  eonaideraUe  length. 
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with  the  British  imd  German  of  Lower  Saxony,  &c«  Although  these 
languages  have  in  progress  of  time  become  distinct,  yet,  in  many  re- 
spects, they  may  all  be  considered  as  similar,  from  the  connexion 
which  may  be  traced  Between  them.* 

The  principal  cognate  dialects  or  languages  are  the  Chaldee,  Sy- 
riac,  and  Arabic. 

I.  The  Chaldee^  we  have  ah-eady  seen,  was  a  dialect  of  the  Ara- 
mean  language  :  it  was  acquired  by  tlie  Jews  during  the  Babylonian 
ci^tivity,  and  was  currently  spoken  at  tiie  tin^  our  Saviour  appeared 

^  in  Judea.  Besides  the  parts  ah-eady  stated  as  being  written  m  this 
tongue,  numerous  Chaldaic  words  occur  in  tlie  book  of  Job,  the  Pro- 
verbs, and  other  parts  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  for  tlie  correct  under- 
standing of  which  the  knowledge  of  Chaldee  is  necessary*  It  is 
further  of  great  use  for  enabling  us  to  read  the  Chaldee  paraphrases 
which  show  the  sense  put  by  the  Jews  themselves  on  the  words  of 
Scripture.* 

II.  The  Syriacy  though  written  in  a  different  character,  is  also  a 
dialect  of  the  Aramaean  language :  it  was  vernacular  in  Galilee. 
Hence,  though  several  of  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
expressed  themselveis  in  Greek,  their  ideas  were  Syriac ;  and  they 
conseauently  used  many  Syriac  idioms,  and  a  few  Syriac  words.^ 
The  cnief  difference  between  the  Syriae  and  Chaldee  consists  in  the 
vowel-points  or  mode  of  pronunciation ;  and,  notwitlistanding  the  forms 
of  theu*  respective  letters  are  very  dissimilar,  yet  tlie  correspondence 
between  the  two  dialects  is  so  close,  that  if  the  Chaldee  be  written  in 
Syriac  characters  without  points  it  becomes  Syriac,  witli  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  inflexion  in  the  formation  of  die  verbs.^  The  great 
assistance,  which  a  knowledge  of  this  dialect  afibrds  to  the  critical  un- 
derstanding of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  illustrated  at  considerable 
lengdi  by  die  elder  AGchaelis,  in  a  philological  dissertation,  originally 
published  in  1756,  and  reprinted  in  the  first  volume  of  M.  M.  Pott's 
and  Ruperti's  Sylloge  Commenationum  Theologicarum.' 

III..  Though  more  remotely  allied  to  the  Hebrew  than  either  of 
the  preceding  dialects,  the  Arabic  language  possesses  sufficient  analogy 
to  explain  and  illustrate  the  former,  and  is  not  perhaps  inferior  in  im- 
portance to  the  Chaldee  or  the  Syriac ;  particularly  as  it  is  a  livbg 
language,  in  which  almost  every  isubject  has  been  discussed,  and  has 
received  the  minutest  investigation  from  native  writers  and  lexicogra- 
phers. The  learned  Jews  who  flourished  in  Spain  from  tlie  tenth  to 
the  twelfth  century^  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors,  were  the  first 
who  applied  Arabic  to  the  illustration  of  the  Hebrew  language :  and 
subsequent  Christian  writers,  as  Bochart,  the  elder  Schultens,  Olaus 

1  Moru9,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

9  WaIton*8  Prolegomena,  e.  zii.  $  2,  3.  (pp.  559—562.  edit.  Dathli.) 

'  Maiolef,  Gramm.  Mebr.  vol.  ii.  p.  114.    Wottoo's  Misna,  vol.  i.  prsf.  p.  zviii. 

4  Walton,  Prol.  c.  xui.  $  2,  3,  4,  5.  (pp.  504—603.) 

9  D.  Christiani  Benedidi  Michaelis  Disaertatio  Pniloloffica,  au&  Lumina  Syriaca 

Sro  illustrando  Ebraismo  Sacro  exhibentur  (Hale,  17S6),  in  Pottos  Sl  Ruperti'a 
lylloge,  torn.  i.  pp.  170—^44.    Tha'ediion  have  inserted  in  the  notes  some  addi- 
tional obeervationa  from  Michelis's  own  copy. 


^- 
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Celsius,  and  others,  have  diligently  and  successfully  applied  the  Ara- 
bian historians,  geographers,  and  authors  on  natural  history,  to  the 
explanation  of  the  Bible.^ 

IV.  The  Etkiopic  language,  which  is  inunediately  derived  fiom 
the  Arabic,  has  been  applied  with  great  advantage  to  the  illustration 
of  the  Scriptures  by  Bochart,  De  Dieu,  Hottinger,  and  Ludolph  (to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  Ethiopic  granunar  and  Lexicon)" :  and 
Pfei&r  has  explained  a  few  passages  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Da^ 
niel,  by  the  aid  of  the  Persian  langua^e.^ 

V.  The  Rabbinical  Hebrew  is  a  mixture  of  several  langtiages, 
which  cannot  be  of  great  use  for  illustrating  the  Holy  Scrmtores; 
though  it  ought  not  oerhaps  to  be  wholly  despised.  Dr.  QiU  .nts  ap- 
plied the  Rabbinical  Hebrew  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Bible  more 
dian  any  other  modern  commentator.  —  The  Liatin  is  nearly  alfied  to 
the  Greek,  which,  however,  requires  but  little  illustration  from  it. 

VI.  The  cognate  or  kindred  languages  are  of  considerable  use  in 
sacred  criticism.  They  may  lead  us  to  discover  the  occasions  of 
such  false  reacKngs  as  transcribers  unskilled  in  the  Hebrew,  bu{  ac- 
customed to  some  of  the  other  dialects,  have  made  by  wrilihg  words 
in  the  form  df  that  dialect  instead  of  tlie  Hebrew  form.  Furaer,  the 
knowledge  of  these  languages  will  frequently  serve  to  j^Kfevent  ill- 
grounded  conjectures  that  a  passage  is  corrupted,  by  shewing  that  the 
common  readmg  is  susceptible  of  die  very  sense  which  such  passage 
requires :  and  when  di^rent  readings  are  found  in  copies  of  the  Bi^ 
ble,  these  langu^es  may  sometimes  assist  us  in  determining  wUch  of 
them  ought  to  be  preferred.^ 

1  Buer,  Harm.  Sacr.  m.  88, 83. 106, 107.  Wtlton,  Prol.  e.  ziy.  (2— 7. 14.  (pp. 
636-6U.G49.)    BkhopManh's  Divinity  Leeturee^jwrt  Hi.  p.  88. 

^  Bner,  Uann.  Saer.  p.  107.    Waltoiii  Prol.  c.  xtv  $  6—8.  (pp.  674— '676.) 

)  Dnfija  Vexatft,  cent  it.  no.  66.  (Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  480--428.y  and  HeM.  Sacra,  e. 
Ti  4  9.  (IbfaL  totfa.  it  p.  64a)   Walton,  Prol.  c.  xri.  (  6.  (^  691, 608.) 

«G«ard'alMtitiitaflof  BiUiedCritieinn.p.63.-^For  BibUographiea^  NoCieaa 
of  tha  priaeipal  Ckammara  and  Ltzicona  or  the  Cognata  Languagea,  aaa  the  Ap- 
pailz  to  tide  Volinoii^  Ho.  HI. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE   MANUSCRIPTS   OF  THE  BIBLE. 

SECTION  I. 

ON  TBB   HEBREW   MANtJSCRIPTS   OF  THE   OLD  TESTAMENT. 

L  DMreni  dasset  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts.  — II.  TAe  rotted  Manur 
9anpts  qfthe  synagogues. — III.  The  square  Manuscripts  used  by 
tike  Jews  in  private  life.  — IV.  Antient  recensions  or  editions  ^ 
Hebrew  Manuscrwts. — V.  Age  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts. -^Vl. 
Of  the  order  in  which  the  Sacred  Books  are  arranged  in  Manur 
scripts.  — -  J^umber  of  Books  contained  in  different  Manuscripts^ 

—  Vll.  Modem  Families  or  Recensions  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts. 

—  Vni.   J^otice  of  the  most  antient  Manuscripts.  — IX.  Brief 
notice  of  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Indian  Jews. 

I.  Although,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Old  Testament  has  descended  to  our,  tunes  uncorrupted,  yet,  with 
all  the  care  which  the  antient  copyists  could  bestow,  it  was  impossible 
to  preserve  it  free  irom  mistakes,  arisine  (rom  the  interchanging  ot 
the  similar  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  other  circumstances 
incident  to  the  transcription  of  antient  manuscripts.    The  Rabbins 
bcddly  asserted,  and,  through  a  creduliQr  rarely  to  be  paralleled,  it 
was  implicitly  believed,  that  the  Hebrew  text  was  absolutely  free 
fifom  error,  and  that  in  aU  the  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament  not 
a  smgle  various  reading  of  importance  could  be  produced.     Father 
Morin  was  the  first  person  who  ventured  to  impugn  this  notion  in  his 
Exercitationes  in  utrumque  Samaritanarum  Pentaieuchumj  published 
at  Paris  in  1631 ;  and  he  grounded  his  opinion  of  the  incorrectness 
of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  on  the  differences  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Samaritan  texts  m  the  Pentateuch,  and  on  the  difierences  be- 
tween the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible. 
Morinus  was  soon  after  followed  by  Louis  Cappel,  (whose  Criiica 
Sacra  was  published  in  1650,)  who  pointed  out  a  great  number  of 
errors  in  the  printed  Hebrew,  and  diewed  how  they  might  be  cor- 
rected by  the  antient  versions  and  the  common  rules  of  criticism.  He 
did  not,  however,  advert  to  the  most  obvious  and  efiectual  means  of 
emendation,  namely,  a  collation  of  Hebrew  manuscripts ;  and,  valu- 
able as  his  labours  unquestionably  are,  it  is  certain  that  ne  neither  used 
them  himself,  nor  invited  others  to  have  recourse  to  them,  in  order  to 
correct  the  sacred  text.    Cappel  was  assailed  by  various  opDonenMi 
but  chiefly  by  the  younger  Buxtorf  m  his  Anticriiicay  pubudied  it 
Basil  m  1653,  who  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  refute  the  principles  be 
had  established.    In  1657  Bishop  WaltOD,  in  his  Prolegomena  lo  die 
London  Polyglott  Bible,  declared  in  favour  of  the  principles  asserted 
by  Cappel,  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  forming  a  critical  appara* 
tus  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  UMBre  correct  text  of  the  Heorew 
Bible,  and  materially  contributed  to  the  formation  of  <Hie  by  his  own 
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exertions.  Subsequent  biblical  critics  acceded  to  the  propriety  of 
their  arguments,  and  since  tlie  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  collating  Hebrew  manuscripts  have  been 
generally  acknowledged.^ 

Hebrew  manuscripts  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  autographs^ 
or  those  written  by  the  inspired  penmen  themselves,  which  have  wng 
since  perished ;  and  apographs^  or  copies  made  from  the  originals, 
and  muUplied  by  repeated  transcription.  These  apographs  are  also 
divided  into  the  more  antient^  which  formerly  enjoyed  the  highest  au* 
thoripr  among  the  Jews,  but  have  in  like  manner  perished  long  ago ; 
and  into  the  more  modem,  which  are  found  dispersed  in  various  public 
and  private  libraries.  The  manuscripts  which  are  still  extant,  are 
subdivided  into  the  roUed  manuscripts  used  in  the  synagogues,  and 
into  the  square  manuscripts  which  are  used  by  private  individuals 
among  the  Jews. 

II.  The  Pentateuch  was  read  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  from  the 
earliest  times ;  and,  though  the  public  reading  of  it  was  intermitted 
during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  was  resumed  shortly  after  the  re- 
ttiro  of  the  Jews.  Hence  numerous  copies  were  made  from  time  to 
time ;  and  as  they  held  the  books  of  Moses  in  the  most  superstitious 
yeneration,  various  regulations  were  made  for  the  guidance  of  the 
transcriben,  who  were  obliged  to  conform  to  them  m  copying  the 
rolls  destined  for  the  use  of  the  synagogue.  The  date  of  these  regu* 
lations  is  not  known,  but  they  are  k)ng  posterior  to  the  Talmud ;  and 
though  many  of  them  are  the  most  ridiculous  and  useless  that  can  be 
weD  conceived,  yet  the  religious  observance  of  them,  which  has  con- 
tniued  for  many  centuries,  has  certainly  contributed  in  a  great  degree 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  foDowing  are  a  few 
of  the  principal  of  these  regulations. 

He  ooifies  of  the  law  must  be  transcribed  from  antient  manu- 
scripts of  aroroved  character  only,  with  pure  ink,  on  parchment  pre- 
pared from  the  hide  of  a  clean  animal,  K>r  this  express  purpose,  fay  a 
Jew,  and  fastened  together  by  the  strings  of  clean  animals ;  eveiy 
d^  must  contain  a  certain  number  of  columns  of  prescribed  length 
and  breadth,  each  column  comprising  a  given  number  of  lines  and 
words ;  no  word  must  be  written  by  heart  or  with  points,  or  without 
hang  first  orally  pronounced  by  the  copjrist ;  the  name  of  God  is  not 
to  be  writtra  but  with  the  utmost  devotion  and  attention,  and  previ- 
oudy  to  writing  it,  he  must  wash  his  pen.  The  want  of  a  singk  let- 
teri  or  the  redundance  of  a  single  letter,  the  writing  of  jNrose  as  verse, 
or  verse  as  prose,  respectively,  vitiates  a  manuscript :  and  when  t 
ceof  hsB  been  oomideUMi,  it  must  be  examined  and  ccnnrected  within 
Avtf  days  after  the  writing  has  been  finished,  in  order  to  determme 
whsdier  it  is  to  be  approved  or  rejected.  These  rules,  it  is  said,  are 
observed  to  the  present  day  by  the  persons  who  transcribe  the  sacred 
writings  for  die  use  of  die  synagogue.^ 
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in.  The  square  n^anuscriptSi  which  are  in  private  use,  are  written 
w$h  Uadc  imc,  either  on  vellum  or  on  parchment,  or  on  paper,  and 
of  various  sizes,  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  and  duodecimo.  Those  which 
are  copied  on  paper,  are  considered  as  being  the  most  modem ;  and 
they  frequently  have  some  one  of  the  Targums  or  Chaldee  Para- 
phrases, either  subjoined  to  the  text  in  alternate  verses,  or  placed  in 
parallel  colunws  with  the  text,  or  written  in  the  margin  of  the  manu- 
script. The  characters  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  which  are  called 
the  square  Chaldee ;  though  a  few  manuscripts  are  written  with  rab- 
binical characters,  but  these  are  invariably  of  recent  date.  Biblical 
critics,  who  are  conversant  with  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  have  distin- 
iruished  three  sorts  of  characters,  each  differing  in  the  beau^  of  their 
form.  The  Spanish  character  is  perfectly  square,  simple,  and  ele- 
innt:  the  types  of  the  quarto  Hebrew  Bibles,  printed  by  Robert 
Stephen  and  by  Plantin,  approach  the  nearest  to  this  character.  The 
Oerman^  on  the  contnuy,  is  crooked,  intricate,  and  inelegant,  m  every 
respect;  and  the  Itahan  character  holds  a  middle  place  between 
thi^  two.  The  pages  are  usuaUy  divided  into  three  columns  of  va- 
rious lengths ;  and  the  initial  letters  of  the  manuscripts  are  frequently 
illuminated  and  ornamented  with  gold.  In  many  manuscripts  the 
Mosora^  is  added  ;  what  is  called  the  larger  Masora^  being  placed 
above  and  below  the  /columns  of  the  text,  and  the  emaller  Juatora 
being  inserted  in  the  blank  spaces  between  the  columns. 

IV.  In  the  period  between  the  sixth  and  the  tenth  centuries,  the 
Jews  had  two  celebrated  academies,  one  at  Babylon  m  the  east,  and 
another  at  Tiberias  in  the  west ;  where  their  literature  was  cultivated, 
and  the  Scriptures  were  very  frequendy  transcribed.  Henqe  arose 
two  recensions  or  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  were  col- 
lated in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  The  di&rences  or  various 
readings  observed  i^  them  were  noted,  and  have  been  transmitted  to 
our  time  under  the  appellation  of  the  oriental  and  occidental  or  east- 
em  and  western  readings.  7*hey  are  variously  computed  at  310, 216, 
and  220,  and  are  pripted  by  Bishop  Wahon  in  the  Appendix  to  his 

Slendid  edition  of  the  Pplygfott  Bible.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Bventh  century,  Aaron  ben  Asher,  president  of  the  academy  at  Ti- 
berias, and  Jacob  ben  Naphtali,  president  of  the  academy  at  Babylon, 
collated  the  manpscripts  of  the  oriental  and  occidental  Jews.  The 
discrepanpies  observed  by  these  eminent  Jewish  scholars  amount  to 
upwards  of  864 ;  with  one  ^nale  es^ception,  they  relate  to  the  vowel 

6>ints,  and  oonsequendy  ar^  of  little  vahie ;  they  are  also  printed  by 
ishop  Walton.  The  western  Jews,  and  our  printed  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  3crippir83)  almost  wholly  folkjw  the  recension  of  Aaron  ben 
Asher. 

Among  the  Jews  five  exemplars  have  been  particularly  celebrated 
for  their  singular  correctness,  and  frcxn  them  all  their  subsequent 
copies  have  been  made.  These  standard  copies  bear  the  names  of 
the  Codex  of  HiUel,  of  Ben  Asher,  which  is  abo  called  the  Palestine 
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or  Jerusalem  Gidex,  of  Ben  Napfatali,  or  the  Babylonian  Code^,  tba 
Pentaieuch  of  Jericho,  and  the  Codex  Sinai. 

1.  The  Codex  of  Hillel  was  a  celebrated  manuscript  which  Rabbi 
Ennehi  JMk>  lived  in  the  twelfth  century)  says  that  he  sawat  Toledo, 
though  nabU  Zacuti,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteendi 
century,  states  that  part  of  it  had  been  sold  and  sent  into  Africa. 
Who  this  Hillel  was,  the  learned  are  by  no  means  agreed ;  some  have 
su{^x>sed  that  he  wa^  the  very  eminent  Rabbi  Hillel  who  lived  about 
sizQr  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ;  others  imagine  that  be  was  the 
grandson  of  the  illustrious  Rabbi  Jehudah  Hakkadosh,  who  wrote  the 
Misna,  and  diat  he  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
Others,  again,  suppose  that  he  was  a  Spanish  Jew,  named  Hillel ;  but 
Bauer,  with  greater  probability,  supposes  the  manuscript  to  have  been 
of  more  recent  date,  and  written  in  Spain,  because  it  contains  the 
vowel  points,  and  all  the  otlier  grammatical  minutiae ;  and  that  tlie 
feigned  name  of  Hillel  was  inscribed  on  its  title  in  order  to  enhance 
its  value. 

2j  3.  The  Codices  of  Ben  wisher  and  Ben  J^apktali  have  already 
been  noticed.  We  may,  however,  slate,  on  the  authority  of  Maimon- 
ides,  that  the  first  of  these  was  held  in  most  repute  in  Egypt,  as  having 
been  reiised  and  corrected  in  very  many  places  by  Ben  Asher  liim- 
self,  and  that  it  was  the  exemplar  which  he  (Maimonides)  followed  in 
copying  the  law,  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  the  Jews. 

4.  The  Codex  of  Jericho  is  highly  conunended  by  Rabbi  Elias 
LeyHa,  as  being  the  most  correct  copy  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  ex- 
hibitiDgthe  defecdve  and  full  words. 

5.  The  Codex  Sinai  was  also  a  very  correct  manuscript  of  the 
Pentateuch,  that  presented  some  variation  in  the  accents,  in  which 
respect  it  difllered  from  the  former.  A  sixth  codex,  called  Sanbouki^ 
is  meotiooed  by  Fere  Simon,  as  having  been  seen  by  him ;  but  no- 
Uttaz  certain  is  known  respecting  its  date,  or  by  whom  it  was  written. 

vl  As  the  authority  of  manuscripts  depends  greaUy  on  their  an- 
liqoity,  it  becooies  a  point  of  considerable  importance  to  ascertain 
their  age  as  exacdy  as  possible.  Now  this  may  be  eflfected  either  by 
estenud  testimony  or  by  internal  marks. 

1.  ExUmal  testimony  is  sometimes  aflbrded  by  the  subscriptions 
annexed  by  the  transcribers,  specifying  the  time  when  they  copied 
the  manuscripts.  But  this  criterion  cannot  always  be  depended  upon : 
fcr  mstances  have  occurred,  in  which  modem  copyists  have  added 
antient  and  false  dates  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  labours. 
A^  however  by  far  the  greater  number  of  manuscripts  have  no  sub- 
acriptxuis  or  other  criteria  fay  which  to  ascertain  their  date,  it  becomes 
■eceasary  to  resort  to  the  evidence  of 

2.  Internal  Markt.  Of  diese,  the  following  are  stated  by  Dr. 
Kennicott  and  M.  De  Rossi  to  be  the  principal :  1.  The  inelegance 
or  rudeness  of  the  character  (Jabkmski  lays  down  the  simfXiciiy  and 
d^fOMiu  oS  the  character  as  a  criterion  of  andquity) ;  —  2.  The  yel- 
low cokxir  of  the  vellum ; —  3.  Tlie  total  absence,  or  at  leaf^t  the 
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¥ef7  rare  occurrence,  of  the  Masora,  and  of  the  Keri  and  Ketib^ ; 
-»4.  The  writing  of  the  Pentateuch  throughout  m  one  book,  without 
anjr  greatier  mark  of  distinction  appearing  at  the  beginning  of  hooka 
than  at  the  beginning  of  sections ;  —  5.  The  absence  of  critical  emen* 
dations  and  corrections ;  —  6.  The  absence  of  the  vowel  points ;  •— 
7.  Obliterated  letters,  being  written  and  re-written  with  ink;<^8. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  name  Jehovah  in  lieu  of  Adonai;<^ 
9.  The  mfrequency  of  capital  and  little  letters ;  — 10.  The  insertioD 
of  points  to  nU  up  blank  spaces;  — 11.  The  non-division  of  scnne 
books  and  psalms ;  — 12.  llie  poetical  books  not  being  distinguished 
from  those  m  prose  by  dividing  them  into  hemistichs ;—  13.  Read- 
ings frequently  differing  from  the  Masoretic  copies  but  agreeing  with 
the  Samaritan  text,  with  antient  versions,  and  with  the  quotations  of 
the  fathers.  The  conjunction  of  all,  or  of  several,  of  these  internal 
marks,  is  said  to  aiibrd  certain  criteria  of  the  antiquity  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts.  But  the  opinions  of  the  eminent  critics  above  named 
have  been  questioned  by  professors  Bauer  and  Tycliscn,  who  have 
advanced  strong  reasons  to  prove  that  they  are  uncertain  guides  in 
determining  the  age  of  manuscripts. 

VI.  A  twofold  order  of  arrangement  of  the  sacred  books  is  observ- 
able in  Hebrew  manuscripts,  viz.  the  Talmudical  and  the  Masoretic. 
Originally,  the  different  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  not  joined 
together  :  according  to  Rabbi  Elias  Levita  (the  most  learned  Jewish 
writer  on  this  subject),  they  were  first  joined  together  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  great  synagc^e,  wIk>  divided  them  into  three  parts,  — 
the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  hagiographa,  and  who  placed  the 
prophets  and«hagiographa  in  a  different  order  firom  that  asdgned  by 
the  Talmudists  in  the  book  intitled  Baba  Bathra. 

Tlie  foUowing  is  the  Tahnudical  arrangement  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  —  Of  the  Prophets^  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kinp  (1  and  2), 
Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets  (in  one 
book).  Of  the  Hagiofprapha^  Ruth,  Psalms,  Job,  Eksclesiastes,  Song 
of  Sobmon,  Lamentadons,  Esther,  Chronicles.  By  the  Masorites, 
the  Prophets  are  placed  in  the  same  order,  with  die  exception  of 
Isaiah,  who  precedes  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  because  he  flourished  be- 
fore them.  This  arrangement  is  adopted  in  the  manuscripts  of  die 
Spanish  Jews,  while  the  Talmudical  order  is  preserved  in  those  of 
tb  German  and  French  Jews.  In  the  Hagiographa,  the  Masorites 
have  departed  from  the  arrangement  of  the  Talmuoists,  and  place  the 
books  comprised  in  that  division  thus: — Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs, 
Rudi,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
Esther,  Daniel,  and  Ezra.  This  mode  of  arrangement  obtains  in  the 
Spanish  manuscripts.  But  in  the  German  MSS.  they  are  thus  dis- 
posed :  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  the  Five  MegiUoth  (or  books)  Daniel, 
uura,  and  Chronicles ;  and  the  Five  Meg^loth  (or  books)  are  placed 
m  die  order  in  which  they  are  usually  read  m  their  Svnagogues,  viz. 
the  Sone  of  Sobmon,  Ruth,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesiastes, 

and  Esther. 
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There  are,  however,  several  manuscripts  extant,  which  depart  both 
from  the  Talmudical  and  from  the  Masoretical  order,  and  have  an 
arrangement  peculiar  to  themselves.  Thus,  in  the  Codex  Norimber- 
gensis  1.  (No.  198  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  catalogue),  which  was  written 
A.  D.  1291,  the  books  are  thus  placed:  tlie  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jereiiiial),  Ezekiel,  the  Twelve  Minor 
Prophets,  Ruth,  Estlier,  Psalms,  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  Sons  of  Solomon, 
Lamentations,  Proverbs,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehcniiah  (in  one  book), 
and  Chronicles.  In  the  Codex,  No.  94,  written  a.  d.  1285  (in  the 
universi^  library,  at  Cambridge),  and  also  in  No.  102,  a  manuscript 
in  the  British  Museum,  written  early  in  the  fourteentli  century,  the 
books  of  Chronicles  precede  the  Psalms  ;  Job  is  placed  before  the 
Proverbs;  Ruth  before  the  Song  of  Solomon  ;  and  Ecclesiastes  before 
the  Lamentations.  In  the  Codex,  No.  130,  a  manuscript  of  the 
same  date  (in  the  library  of  die  Royal  Society  of  London),  Chroni- 
cles and  Ruth  precede  the  Psalms ;  and  in  the  Codex,  No.  96,  (in 
the  libranr  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,)  written  towards  tne 
close  of  the  fourteentli  century,  and  al2»o  in  many  otlier  MSS.,  Jere- 
miah takes  precedence  of  Isaiah. 

In  the  Codex  Regiomontanus  2.  (No.  224),  written  early  in  the 
twelfth  century,  Jeremiah  is  placed  before  Ezekiel,  whose  book  is 
followed  by  that  of  Isaiah :  then  succeed  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets. 
The  Hagiographa  are  thus  disposed  :  —  Ruth,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon,  Lamentations,  Daniel,  Elsther,  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  (in  one  book),  and  tlie  books  of  Chronicles  (also  in 
ooe  book). 

The  order  pursued  in  the  Codex  Ebnerianus  2.  b  altogether  difier- 
ent  &om  the  preceding.  Samuel  follows  Jeremiah,  who  is  succeeded 
by  the  two  books  of  Kings,  and  by  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel : 
then  comes  part  of  Isaiali.  The  Twelve  Minor  Prophets  are  written 
in  one  continued  discourse ;  and  are  followed  by  Ruth,  Psabns,  Job, 
Proverbs  with  Ecclesiastes  and  tlie  Song  of  Solomon,  Lamentations, 
Daniel,  Esther,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles. 

Of  the  various  Hebrew  manuscripts  which  have  been  preserved, 
few  contain  the  (Md  Testament  entire :  tlie  greater  part  comprise  only 
particular  portions  of  it,  as  the  Pentateuch,  five  Megilloth,  and  Haph- 
taxoth,  or  sections  of  the  prophets  which  are  read  on  the  sabbath-days  i 
die  Prophets  or  the  Hagiographa.  Some,  mdeed,  are  confined  to 
smde  books,  as  the  Psahns,  the  book  of  Esther,  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
and  the  Hafditaroch.  This  diversity  in  the  contents  of  manuscriiKs  is 
occaskmed,  partly  by  the  design  of  the  copyist,  who  transcribea  the 
vrtiole  or  part  of  the  sacred  writings  for  particular  purposes;  and 
partly  b^  the  mutilauons  caused  by  the  consuming  nand  of  time, 
oeveral  instances  of  such  mutilations  are  given  in  the  account  of  the 
principal  Hebrew  MSS.  now  extant,  in  pp.  41—44.  «i/ra. 

Vll.  As  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  which  have  been  in  use  since  the 
eleventh  century  have  all  been  corrected  according  to  some  pardctilar 
reeennon  or  edition,  they  have  from  this  circumstance  been  classed 
into  faimlies,  according  to  the  country  where  such  recension  has  ob» 
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Twy  rareocru-,  .«ij.»jf«  three  or  fiwr  in  number, 

—  4.  The  wrilinE;  c''"''    ' 

Uf  greater  m;.r!;  .  :  ^j^  were  cwrected  after  the  Codex 

than  ,i;  I.-.'  til-:  m^n  ^^  ,^  .VbunKic  Eystem  with  great  accuracy, 
oatiMf  ii)ii  i.-r^^  i^^v  tiuued'by  tlie  Jews,  though  some  He- 
1    Ml  (,.^^.,...  .  .tuie  (Mumation.  The  characters  are  written 

•jm  perfectly  square :  tlie  iok  is  pale  ;  tlie 
J  u(o  three  columns ;  the  Psalms  are  divided 
t  Chaldee  [uraphrases  are  not  interlined,  but 
■us,  or  ere  inserted  in  tlie  margin  in  smaller 
<v.t«8^  l^i^hsen  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  cEilligraphy 
^^  ^jl  .uiuiu&cripts.     As  the  S[)anish  monks  excelled  in  that 
'  ^J^  M  Jews,  who  abounded  b  Spain  m  the  twelfth  and 
■t-<MHMMri<»)  acquired  it  from  theni,^nd  he  appeals  to  manu- 
J  j^  hv  had  seen,  where  the  leQeis  are  throughout  so  equal, 
^M#  hM  the  appearance  of  print.' 
ifhutt&l  tnanateripU  are  nearly  tlie  same  as  tlie  Spanish 
and  may  be  referred  to  the  same  class. 


ttw  tifnuiit  Monwcruite  are  written  with  less  elegance  tlian 
^  i^«Mab  codices :  thrir  cnaracteis  are  more  rudely  formed ;  the 
JJlHawn  ve  generally  larger  than  the  rest,  and  ornamented ;  the 
^  it  ««iy  blkck.  lliey  do  not  follow  the  Masoretic  notatkm,  and 
'IMMMly  Ttry  from  the  Masoretic  manuscripts,  exhibiting  imponant 
^tiffy  thM  ue  not  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish  manuscripts,  but 
MhirJi  agree  with  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  with  the 
MtUfUt  verskms.  The  Chaldee  paraphrases  are  inserted  in  alternate 
iWWt.  This  class  of  manuscripts  is  little  esteemed  by  the  Jews,  but 
MWt  hjl^ily  valued  by  biblical  critics. 

4.  The  ItaUim  wumtueriptt  hold  a  middle  place  between  the 
Spantah  and  German  codices,  and  sometimes  have  a  nearer  affinity 
to  one  class  than  to  the  othCT,  both  in  the  shape  of  the  Hebrew  cha- 
racterst  and  also  as  it  respects  their  adherence  to  or  neglect  of  the 
Masoretic  system.  M.  Bruns,  the  able  assstant  of  Dr.  Kennicott  in 
collaung  Hebrew  manuscripts,  has  i^ven  ei^raved  ^tecimens  of  the 
Spani^,  German,  and  Italian  manuscripts,  in  his  ediuon  of  Dr.  K.'s 
Dissertatio  Generalis  (8to.  Brunswick,  1783) ;  and  Professor  Tych- 
sen  has  given  faitrUem  Hebrew  alriiabets,  of  various  ages  and  coun- 
tries, at  the  end  of  hisTenlamen  de  variis  Codicum  Hebneorum  Vet. 
Teat.  MSS.  Generibus.  Anlient  and  unpcnnted  Hebrew  manuscripts, 
written  for  the  use  of  the  synsgogues,  and  those  Masoretic  Spanish 
exomplsrs,  which  have  been  transcribed  by  a  learned  perscm,  and  for 
a  learned  perstui,  fitim  some  famous  and  correct  copy,  are  preferred 
by  H.  De  Rossi  to  the  copies  written  for  private  use,  or  even  for  tht 
synagt^e,  from  Masoretic  exemplars,  or  which  last  the  number  b 
very  great.  But  M.  Bauer  pronounces  those  manuscripts  to  be  the 
best,  ^wse  various  lections  are  most  frequently  confirmed  by  the  an- 

1  TrcWn,  TflMttBN  d*  vuiia  Cod.  HA.  MSS.  n-  3(IS-30B. 
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lient  versions,  especially  by  the  Alexandrian  and  Syriac,  and  also 
by  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  version.  * 

VIII.   M.  De  Rossi  has  divided  Hebrew  mainuscripts  into  three 
classes,  viz.  1.  JMore  antient,  or  those  written  before  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  —  2.  AiUient,  or  lliose  written  in  tlie  tliirieenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  ;  —  3.  More  recent^  or  those  ^vritten  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenili,  or  at  tJie  begiiming  of  the  fifteentli  century.     The  most  recent, 
or  tJiose  written  since  the  fifteenth  century,  wliich  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  those  found  in  the  synagogues,  he  pronounces  to  be  of  little 
or  no  use,  unless  it  can  be  proved  tliat  tliey  have  been  transcribed  from 
uotient  apograplis.     The  total  number  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  col- 
lated by  Dr.  Kennicott  for  his  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
(of  which  an  account  is  given  in  a  subsequent  pagej,  is  about  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty.     Tlie  total  number  collated  by  M.  De  Rossi  for  his 
CoQection  of  Various  Readings  (also  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page), 
is  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  manuscripts,  besides  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  printed  editions.     The  following  are  the  most  antient 
manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott. 

1.  The  Codex  Laudianus  a.  172  and  lG2,and  numbered  1.  in  Dr. 
Kennicott's  list  of  Hebrew  manuscripts.  Though  now  in  two  folio 
parts,  it  is  evident  that  they  originally  formed  only  one  volume : 
«aeh  part  consists  of  quinquemions,  or  gatherings  of  five  sheets  or 
ten  leaves,  and  at  the  bottom  of  every  tenth  leaf  is  a  catch-word  be- 
ginning the  next  leaf,  which  is  the  first  of  the  succeeding  gathering 
of  ten  leaves.  But  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  or  volume,  there  is 
pasted  on,  one  leaf  of  the  next  quinquernion,  completing  the  book 
oi  Deuteronomy  ;  so  that  this  volume  concludes  with  five  sheets  and 
one  leaf  over.  And  the  first  gathering  in  the  second  volume  consists 
of  only  four  sheets  and  one  leaf,  which  last  is  likewise  pasted  09, 
for  want  of  its  fellow-leaf  This  manuscript  is  written  on  vellum, 
according  to  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  the  Spanish  character,  but  in  tlie 
opinion  of  Dr.  Bruns  it  is  in  the  Itaiic  character,  to  which  M.  de 
Rossi  assents.  The  letters,  which  are  moderately  large,  are  plain, 
simple,  and  elegant,  but  universally  unadorned;  and  they  were 
oripnally  written  without  points,  as  is  evident  from  tlie  different 
colour  of  the  ink  in  the  letters  and  in  the  points.  Some  of  the  let- 
ten,  having  become  obliterated  by  the  lapse  .of  ages,  have  been 
written  over  a  second  time ;  and  thoiigh  such  places  were  re-written 
in  the  same  strong  character,  yet  many  of  the  words  were  becoming 
a  second  time  invisible,  when  collated  by  Dr.  K.  This  eminent 
critic  assigns  it  to  the  tenth  century,  but  De  Rossi  refers  it  to  the 
eleventh.  The  Laudian  manuscript  begins  with  Gen.  xxvii.  31. :  it 
eoBtains/<ncr/eefi  thousand  variations  from  Vander  Hooght*s  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  More  than  two  thousand  are  found  in  the 
Pentateuch,  which  confirm  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  in  one 
huDdred  and  nine  various  readings ;  the  Syriac,  in  ninety-eight ;  the 

1  Wakon,  Prolegom.  e.  iv.  %  1—12.  pp.  171—184.  cc.  vii.  vm.  pp.  3S5— 331.  edit 
DitlnL  Carpiov.  Critica  Sacn,  pp.  933—387.  Dr.  Kennicott,  diM.  i.  pp.  313— 
317. ;  abo  hb  DunrUutio  OeoeraUfl.  voMtm.  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  FcBdua,  pp.  153 
~-170.  Baner,  Critiea  Saera,  pp.  215—926.  343—407.  De  Roni.  Var.  Led.  torn. 
I.  Prolegom.  %  zi. — ziz.  pp.  u. — xiii. 


.^  •.  •^  .   ••«  '  uigmtf  or  Latin  Version,  in  eighty-eight ; 

■^^^        ^    .        •ftA.k^aritoc,  iii  tbrty-two  :  it  also  agrees  with  the 

v^.  ^.  «^u,  i^ttiiwc  the  printed  Hebrew,  in  seven  hun- 

^^  .^     ^Vu«/kh   rtiiUers  this  manuscript  the  more  valuable 

. .  ,x  A  Horti  uf  great  importance  for  understanding  2 

'  .   kluch  word  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  Version, 

t^  !u  11  e^  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  J 

.«  (  ■•.•..!  i.\\iiLSRriiENsi8  1,  (No.  154  of  Dr.  Kennicott*s  list 

.,..>.>   t'onnerly  belonged  to  the  celebrated  and  learned 

...    .  .ioc>c  ellbrts  contributed  so  much  towards  the  revival  of 

i  ■■  ill'  lil'teenth  century.  This  manuscript  is  now  preserved 

.     .  si4ic  Iibrarv  at  Carlsruhe,  and  is  the  oldest  that  has  a  ecr- 

t..-.     It  is  in  square  folio,  and  was  written  in  the  year  of  the 

.  ISMi  corresponding  with  1106  of  our  era.     It  contains  the 

:^^  licia  uith  the  Targum. 

:.  *riic  Con£X  ViKNNA  (No.  590  of  Kennicott)  contains  the  Pro- 

.tv/>  -luul  llagiographa.     It  is  written  on  vellum  in  folio,  and  if 

:»\  diiW-  in  its  subscription  be  correct,  (a.  p.  1018  or  1019)  it  is 

..,>u'  ;uitient  than  the  preceding.     Bruns  collected  two  hundred  im- 

•  ^•iLtiut  various  readings  from  this  manuscript.     The  points  have 

iH'tii  iuldod  by  a  later  hand.     According  to  Adler*s  enumeration,  it 

liiiisintii  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  leaves,  and  two  columns, 

carh  column  containing  twenty-one  lines. 

4.  The  (!!oDEX  Ci&sEN^,  in  the  Malatesta  Library  at  Bologna, 
(Mo.  5:X{  of  Kennicott,)  is  a  folio  manuscript  written  on  vellum,  in 
the  Ivfrrman  character,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  It 
contains  the  Pentateuch,  the  Haphtaroth  or  sections  of  the  Pro- 
phi^ticul  Books,  and  the  Megilloth  or  five  Books  of  Canticles,  or  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesias- 
tes,  and  Esther.  De  Rossi  pronounces  it  to  be  a  most  antient  and 
valuable  manuscript,  and  states  that  in  its  margin  are  inserted  some 
various  readings  of  still  more  antient  manuscripts.* 

5.  The  Codex  Florentinits  2,  (No.  162  of  Kennicott,)  is  written 
on  vellum,  in  quarto,  in  a  square  Spanish  character,  with  points, 
towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  or  at  the  latest,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century.  It  contains  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and 
Samuel.  Very  many  of  the  letters,  which  were  obliterated  by  time, 
have  been  renewed  by  a  later  hand. 

6.  The  Codex  Mediolanensis  9,  (193  of  Kennicott,)  is  written 
on  vellum,  in  octavo,  in  the  German  character,  towards  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century.  It  has  neither  the  points  nor  the  Masora. 
This  manuscript  comprises  the  Pentateuch ;  the  beginning  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  and  the  end  of  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy,  hare 
been  written  by  a  later  hand.  Both  erasures  and  alterations  occur 
in  this  manuscript ;  and  sometimes  a  worse  reading  ii  substituted  in 
place  of  one  that  is  preferable.  Nevertheless  it  contains  many  good 
various  readings. 

7.  The  Codex  Norimbergrnsis  4,  (201  of  Kennicott,)  is  a  folio 
manuscript,  written  on  thin  vellum,  in  the  German  character,  and 


1  Kennicolt,  DiMert.  I.  pp.315--{)l9.  Diawrt.  II.  pp.5«33, 534.  BibliaHebnica,  torn, 
ii.  Ditmert.  Generalii,  pp.  70, 71.  De  Rocsi,  Vsris  Leotiones,  torn.  i.  Prokg.  p.  Luu 
9  Do  Rossi,  torn.  i.    Proleg.  p.  lxixvii. 
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eoBtaining  the  Prophets  and  Hagiographa.  It  is  mutilated  in  van* 
oas  parts.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  from  the  similarity  of  its 
character  to  that  of  the  Codex  Carlsruhensis,  both  Dr.  Kennicott 
and  M.  de  Rossi  assign  it  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

8.  The  Codex  Paeisiensis  27,  (Recius  29,  210  of  Kennicott,)  is 
a  quarto  manuscript  of  the  entire  Bible,  written  on  vellum,  in  an 
elegant  Italic  character.  The  initial  words  ore,  with  few  exceptions, 
of  the  same  size  as  the  rest.  The  Masora  nnd  Keri  are  both  want- 
ing ;  and  the  Megilloth  precede  the  books  of  Chronicles.  It  is  high- 
ly rained  by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  who  refer  it  also  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century. 

9.  Coeral  with  the  preceding  is  the  Codex  REGioMONTANrs  2, 
(224  of  Kennicott,)  written  in  the  Italic  character,  in  small  folio. 
This  manuscript  contains  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa,  but  it 
is  mutilated  in  various  places.  The  initial  letters  are  larger  than 
the  others,  and  three  of  the  poetical  books  are  written  in  hemistichs. 

lOl  To  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  likewise  is  to  be  re- 
ferred the  Codex  Parisienbis  84,  (San-Germanensis  2,  No.  36G  of 
Kennicott)  :  it  is  written  on  vellum,  in  large  quarto.  It  is  imperfect 
from  Jer.  xxix.  19.  to  xxxviii.  2. ;  and  from  Hosea  iv.  4.  to  Amos  vi. 

12.  Isaiah  follows  Ezekiel  according  to  the  Talmudical  Canon.^ 
The  following  are  amons  the  most  antient  of  the  manuscripts  in 

the  possession  of  the  late  M.  De  Rossi,  and  collated  by  him,  viz. 

1.  The  Codex,  bv  him  numbered  634,  which  is  in  quarto.  It  con- 
tains a  fragment  of  the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  —  from 
Levit.  xxi.  19.  to  Numb.  i.  50. ;  and  exhibits  every  mark  of  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  The  vellum  on  which  it  is  written  is  decayed  by 
age  ;  the  character  is  intermediate,  or  Italic,  •—  approaching  to  that 
m  the  German  manuscripts.  The  letters  are  all  of  an  uniform  size  ; 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  Masora,  or  of  any  Masoretic  notes,  nof  ift 
any  space  left  before  the  larger  sections ;  though  sometimes,  as  ia 
other  very  antient  manuscripts,  a  few  points  are  inserted  between 
the  words.  M.  De  Rossi  assigns  this  manyscript  to  the  eighth  cen- 
tnry. 

2.  A  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch  (No.  503),  in  quarto  and  on 
velhun,  containing  from  Gen.  xii.  41.  to  Deut.  xv.  12.  It  is  con»- 
posed  of  leaves  of  various  ages,  the  most  antient  of  which  are  the 
math  or  tenth  century.  The  character  is  semi-rabbinical,  rude,  and 
confessedly  very  antient.  Points  occur,  in  some  of  the  more  antient 
leavef ,  in  the  writing  of  the  original  copyist,  but  sometimes  they  ar^ 
wanting.  There  are  no  traces  of  the  Masora  or  of  the  Masoretic 
notes,  and  sometimes  no  space  at  all  before  the  larger  sections.  It 
frequently  agrees  with  the  Samaritan  text  and  antient  versions. 

a  A  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch  (No.  10),  with  the  Targum  and 
Megilloth.  It  is  written  in  the  German  character,  on  vellum  and  in 
qaarto,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  in  the  beginning  of  tha 
twelfth  century.  The  Masora  is  absent.  The  character,  which  ii 
defaced  by  time,  is  rudely  formed,  and  the  initial  letters  are  larger 
tknm  the  rest.     Coeval  with  this  manuscript  is, 

4.  A  manoscript  of  the  book  of  Job,  in  quarto,  also  on  vellum, 

and  in  the  German  character.    It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  ma- 

-  *  '  — " 

1  Kennicott.  IHmottatio  OenenUis.  pp.  86.  87,88,  89.  ^.  104 
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nuscripts  of  that  book.    The  pages  are  divided  into  two  columns,  the 
lines  heing  of  unequal  length. 

5.  A  manuscript  of  the  Hagiographa  (No.  379),  tjhe  size,  charac- 
ter, and  date  of  which  correspond  with  the  preceding.  It  begins 
with  Psal.  xliz.  15.  and  ends  with  Neh.  xl.  4.  The  Masora  and  Keri 
are  absent ;  and  the  poetical  books  are  divided  into  hemistichs. 

6.  A  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch,  (No.  61 1 ),  on  vellum,  in  oc- 
tavo, and  written  in  the  German  character,  approacliing  somewhat 
to  the  Spanish,  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  or  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  twelilh  century.  The  ink  is  frequently  faded  by- 
age  ;  there  are  no  traces  of  the  Masora ;  the  Keri  are  very  rarely 
to  be  seen,  and  the  initial  letters  are  larger  than  the  others.  There 
are  frequent  omissions  in  the  text,  which  are  supplied  in  the  margin.^ 

Dr.  Kennicott  states  that  almost  all  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  at  present  known  to  be  extant,  were  written  between 
the  years  1000  and  1457,  whence  he  infers  that  all  the  manuscripts 
written  before  the  years  700  or  800  were  destroyed  by  some  decree 
of  the  Jewish  senate,  on  account  of  their  many  differences  from  the 
copies  then  declared  genuine.  Tliis  circumstance  is  also  alleged  by 
Bishop  Walton  as  the  reason  why  we  have  so  few  examplers  of  the 
age  of  600  years,  and  why  even  the  copies  of  700  or  800  years  are 
rery  rare. 

IX.  It  was  long  a  desideratum  with  biblical  scholars  to  obtain  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  from  the  Jews  who  are  settled  in  India  and  otlier 

Earts  of  the  East.  It  was  reasonably  supposed,  that,  as  these  Jews 
ad  been  for  so  many  ages  separated  from  their  brethren  in  the  west, 
their  manuscripts  might  contain  a  text  derived  fit)m  the  autographs  of 
the  sacred  writers,  by  a  channel  independent  of  that  through  which 
the  texts  of  our  printed  Bibles  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  Dr. 
Kennicott  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  a  copy,  or  at  least  a  collation  of  a 
manuscript  from  India  or  China,  for  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
in  the  expectation  that  it  would  exhibit  important  variations  from  the 
Masoretic  editions ;  but  he  was  unsuccessful  in  liis  endeavours  to  pro* 
cure  i^,  and  the  honour  of  first  bringing  an  Indian  manuscript  of^  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Europe  was  reserved  for  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Buchanan. 

Among  the  biblical  manuscripts  brought  from  India  by  this  learned 
and  pious  divine,  and  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  public  librar}' 
at  Cambridge,  there  b  a  roll  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  tie  procured 

1  De  Rossi,  Var.  Lect.  torn.  i.  Proleg.  pp.  civi.  cm.  icviii.  cvii.  ctiii. 

9  According  to  the  infomuition  collected  from  various  sources,  by  Professor  Bau- 
er, it  does  not  appear  that  the  manuscripts  of  the  Chinese  Jews  are  of  any  remote 
antiquity,  or  are  calculated  to  tdBBord  any  assistance  to  biblical  critics.  Although 
Jews  have  resided  in  China  for  many  centuries,  yet  they  have  no  antient  manu- 
scripts, those  now  in  use  being  subsequent  to  the  fifteenth  centurjr.  Critica  Sacra, 
B>.  405—407.  See  an  account  of  the  Hebreo-Chinese  manuscripts  in  Koegler's 
otitia  S.  8.  Bibliorum  Judaomm  in  Imperio  Sinensi.  Edit.  3.  tivo.  Hale  ad 
Salam,  1805.  Brotier,  in  his  editiim  of  Tacitus,  (vol.  iii.  pp.  567,  et  seq.)  has  given 
the  best  account  that  is  extant  <^the  Jews  in  Chma,  a  colony  of  whom  settled  in 
that  country  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christiaa  era.  The  reader  will  find  an 
abridgment  of  it  in  Mr.  Townley's  lUustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  88 
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from  the  black  Jews  in  Malabar^  who,  (there  is  strong  reason  to  be- 
lieve) are  a  part  of  the  remains  of  the  first  dispersion  of  that  nation  hj 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  date  of  this  manuscript  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained ;  but  its  text  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  those  copies  which 
their  ancestors  brought  with  them  into  India.  Those  Jews,  on  being 
mterrogated,  could  give  no  precise  account  of  it :  some  replied,  that 
it  came  originally  from  Senna  in  Arabia ;  others  of  them  said,  it  was 
brought  from  Cashmir.  The  Cabul  Jews,  who  travel  annual^  into 
the  interior  of  Cliina,  remarked,  that  in  some  synagogues  the  Law  is 
still  found  written  on  a  roll  of  leather ;  not  on  vellum,  but  on  a  soft 
flexible  leatlier,  made  of  goat-skins,  and  dyed  red.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  had  the  art  of  preparing  and  dying 
skins ;  for  nuns'  skins  dyed  red,  made  a  part  of  the  covering  for  the 
tabernacle;  (Exod.  xxvi.  14.);  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
very  autography  of  the  Law,  written  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  was  writ- 
ten on  skms  so  prepared.  The  antient  rules  prescribed  to  tlie  Jewish 
scribes  direct,  that  the  Law  be  so  written,  provided  it  be  done  on  the 
skins  of  clean  animals,  such  as  sheep,  goat,  or  calf-skins :  therefore 
this  MS.  and  many  others  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  agree  in  the  same 
as  an  antient  practice.  The  Cabul  Jews,  above  noticed,  shew  that 
copies  of  the  Law,  written  on  leather  skins,  are  to  be  found  among 
their  people  in  India  and  China ;  and  hence  we  have  no  doubt,  that 
such  are  copies  of  very  antient  MSS.^  The  Cambridge  Roll,  or  In- 
dian copy  01  the  Pentateuch,  which  may  also  be  denominated  Mala- 
baric,  is  written  <m  a  roll  of  goat-skins  dyed  red^  and  was  discovered 
by  Dt.  Buchanan  in  the  record  chest  of  a  synagogue  of  the  black 
Jews,  in  the  interior  of  Malayala,  in  the  year  1806.  It  measures 
forty-eight  feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  about  twenty-two  inches,  or 
a  Jewish  cubit.  The  book  of  Leviticus  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  are  wanting.  It  appears,  from  calculation,  that 
die  original  length  of  the  roll  was  not  less  than  ninety  English  feet. 
bi  ka  present  condition  it  consists  of  thirty-seven  skins ;  contains  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  columns  of  writing  perfectly  clear  and  legible ; 
and  exhibits  (as  the  subjoined  fac-simile  of  Deut.  iv.  1,  2.  wiU  ^ew) 
a  noble  specimen  of  the  manner  and  form  of  the  most  antient  Hebrew 
manuscripts  among  the  Jews. 

I  See  an  account  of  these  Jews  in  Dr.  Bachanan's  **  Christian  Researches,"  pp. 
9M.  <t  M.  4th  edh. 

*  Dr.  Kennicott  qjuotes  from  Wolfios.  that  a  certain  Jew,  named  Moses  Fereyra, 
affirmed,  he  had  iband  MS.  copies  of.  tne  Hebrew  text  in  Malabar ;  for  that  the 
Jews,  haTing  escaped  from  Titos,  betook  themselves  through  Persia  to  the  Mala- 
hu  coast,  and  amyed  there  safe  in  number  about  eighty  persons.  Whence  Wolfius 
eondades,  that  great  fidelity  is  to  be  attached  to  the  MiUabar  MSS.  The  Bucha- 
■an  MS.  may  Aurly  be  denominated  a  Malabar  copy,  as  having  been  brought  from 
thoee  parts.  "  Retert  Moses  Pereyra,  se  invenisse  Manuscripta  Ezemplvia  (He* 
bnsi  Teztus)  Matoharica.  Tradit  Judoos,  a  Tito  fugientes,  per  Persiam  se  ad  eras 
MilalwrtMf  coDtulisse.  ibtqoe  cura  octoginta  animis  salvos  advenisse.  Unde  con- 
rtid,  MStis  Malabaricis  multDm  fidei  tribuendnm  esse."  Wolf  4,  97.  See  Dr. 
Dissertation  the  Second,  p.  539.    Oxford,  1759. 
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The  cdtumns  are  a  palm  or  four  inches  in  breadth,  and  contain  from 
fwQr  to  fi%  Ibes  each,  which  are  written  without  vowel  points,  and 
in  all  other  respects  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  to  tlie  Jewish 
scribes  or  cop3rists.  As  some  of  the  skins  appear  more  decayed 
dian  others,  and  the  text  is  evidently  not  all  written  by  the  same 
hand,  Mr.  Yeates  (from  whose  collation  of  this  MS.  the  present 
account  is  abridged,  and  to  whom  the  author  is  indebted  tor  the 
preceding  fac-simile,)  is  of  opinion,  tliat  the  rc^  itself  comprises  the 
fragments  of  at  least  three  different  rolls,  of  one  common  material, 
iriz.  dyed  goat-skin,  and  exhibits  three  difierent  ^cimens  of  writing. 
The  old  skins  have  been  strengdiened  by  patches  of  parchment  on 
He  back ;  and  in  one  place  four  words  have  been  renewed  by  the 
lame  supply.  The  text  is  written  in  the  square  character,  and 
without  the  vowel  points  and  accents ;  and  the'  margin  of  the  columns 
B  every  where  plam,  and  free  from  writing  of  any  sort.  He  has  di- 
ligently examined  and  collated  this  manuscript  with  the  printed 
lext  of  Vander  Hooght's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible :  and  the 
result  of  Ins  investigation  is,  that  the  amoimt  of  variatk>ns  in  the 
whole  does  not  exceed  forty^  and  that  none  of  them  are  found  to 
diflfer  from  the  common  reading  as  to  the  sense  and  interpretation 
of  the  text,  but  are  merely  additions  or  omissions  of  a  jcxi  or  vau 
letter,  expressing  such  words  fidl  or  'deficient,  according  to  the 
known  usage  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.'  But  even  this  small  number 
of  readings  was  considerably  reduced,  when  compared  widi  the  text 
of  Adiias's  edition,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1661  ;  so  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Hebrew  text  is  confirmed  by  this  valuable  manuscript 
ao  far  as  it  goes,  and  its  temimony  is  unquestionably  impOTtant. 
Four  reading  are  peculiar  to  this  copy,  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  Dr.  Kenmcott's  editk>ii  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  ;  and  many  minute 
Masoretical  distinctions,  chiefly  relative  to  the  formation  of  the 
letters  in  certain  words,  show  that  the  Masora  of  the  eastern  Jews 
has  its  peculiarities  not  conmion  with  that  of  the  western  Jews : 
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whence  it  is  certainly  determined  dial  die  present  roD  i»  not  a  copy 
from  any  exemplar  of  the  Jews  in  Europe ;  tor  no  other  synagogue 
rolls  known  in  Europe  are  observed  to  have  the  same  cliaracteristics, 
at  least  as  far  as  appears  from  any  description  of  Hebrew  manuscripts 
that  is  extant.^ 

"  Widi  respect  to  die  several  sorts  of  skins  and  hand-writing,  the 
answer  of  some  Indian  Jews,  when  interrogated  concerning  this  MS., 
is  worthy  of  remark.  By  one  account,  it  was  brought  from  Senna 
in  Arabia ;  and  by  anodier  account,  it  came  from  Cashmir  :  which 
two  accounts  are  cleared  up  on  an  cxaminadon  of  the  MS.,  since 
part  of  it  being  composed  of  brown  skins,  and  die  writing  very  simi- 
tar to  that  seen  in  rolls  of  Arabian  and  African  extraction,  there  is 
a  possibility  that  such  part  is  die  fragment  of  an  Arabian  or  African 
MS.,  as  those  Jews  relate :  and  the  odicr  account,  vis.  diat  it  was 
brought  from  Cashmir,  may  also  be  equally  true ;  since  that  part 
consisting  of  red  skins  so  well  corresponds  widi  dieir  own  dcscripdon 
of  copies  found  in  the  s}iiagogucs  of  die  Eastern  Jews.  The  consi- 
deration of  diis  point  attaches  suU  greater  consequence  to  die  roll  it- 
self, which,  as  it  is  found  to  consist  of  fragments  of  copies  purely 
Oriental,  and  seemingly  unconnected  widi  the  Western  Jewish  copies, 
we  may  now  conclude  die  same  to  be  ample  specimens  of  copies  in 
diose  pwcts  of  die  world.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  great  part  of  die 
text  is  wanting,  and  the  whole  book  of  Leviucus ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  large  deficiencies  of  the  MS.,  it  ought  to  be  a  satisfacdon  to  know, 
that  herein  are  ample  specimens  of  at  least  three  anuent  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch,  whose  testimony  is  found  to  unite  in  the  integrity  and  pure 
conservation  of  the  Sacred  Text,  acknowledged  by  Chrisdans  and 
Jews  in  these  parts  of  the  worid."^ 

Tie  following  testimony  of  Bishop  Marsh  to  the  value  of  the  Co- 
dex Malabaricus  is  too  valuable  to  be  omitted.  —  *'  A  manuscript 
RoU  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  apparendy  of  some  andquity,  and 
found  among  the  black  Jews  in  the  interior  of  India,  must  be  regarded 
at  least  as  a  literary  curiosity,  deserving  the  attention  of  the  learned 
in  general.  And  as  this  manuscript  appears,  on  comparison,  to  have 
no  important  deviation  from  our  common  printed  Hebrew  text,  it  is 
of  still  greater  value  to  a  theologian,  as  it  aflbrds  an  additional  argu- 
ment for  the  integrity  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Hebrew  manuscripts 
of  the  Pentateuch,  preserved  in  the  West  of  Europe,  though  equally 
derived,  with  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  preserved  m  India,  from  the 
antograph  of  Moses,  must  have  descended  from  it  through  very  difie- 
rent  channeb ;  and  therefore  the  close  agreement  of  the  former  with 
the  latter  is  a  proof,  that  they  have  preserved  the  original  text  in  great 

I  Sm  Mr.  Tbonyui  TMiei*t  <*  Collation  of  an  Indian  copy  of  the  Pentataucb,  with 
prtUminarj  r6madu^  containing  an  exact  description  of  the  manuscript,  and  a  no- 
tice of  eoaie  others,  Hebrew  ana  Syriac,  collected  by  the  Rev.  C.  Buchanan,  D.  D. 
ia  the  jmu  ld06,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Pubho  Library,  Cambridge.  Also  a 
fir"*1tfn  and  description  of  a  manuscript  roll  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  and  the  Me- 
gfflnh  of  Ahaenems,  from  the  Hebrew  copy,  originally  extant  in  braxen  tablets  at 
(mT  wkh  aa  EnglUi  Trtndation.'*  pp.  2, 3, 6, 7.  Cambridge,  1812.  4to. 
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Eurity,  since  the  circumstances,  under  which  the  MS.  was  found,  for- 
id  the  explanatioD  of  that  agreement  on  the  principle  of  any  imme- 
diate connexion.  It  is  true  that,  as  tliis  Manuscript  (or  rather  the 
three  fragments  of  which  this  manuscript  is  composed)  was  probably 
written  much  later  tlian  the  time  when  the  Masoretic  text  was  esta- 
blidied  by  the  learned  Jews  of  Tiberias,  it  may  have  been  wholly  de- 
rived from  that  Masoretic  text :  and  in  Uiis  case  it  would  affi>rd  only  an 
Vgument,  that  the  Masoretic  text  had  preserved  its  integrity,  and 
would  not  affect  the  question,  whether  the  Masoretic  text  itself  were  an 
accurate  representative  of  the  Mosaic  autograph.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  very  peculiar  circumstances,  under  which  the  manuscript 
was  found,  render  it  at  least  possible,  that  the  influence  of  the  Masora, 
idiich  was  extended  to  the  African  and  European  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts by  the  settlement  of  the  inost  distinguished  Oriental  Jews  in 
Africa  and  Spain,  never  reached  the  mountainous  district  m  the  Soutli 
of  India ;  as  it  is  possible,  that  the  text  of  the  manuscript  in  question 
was  derived  btxa  manuscripts  anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ma- 
sora, manuscripts  even,  which  might  have  i^gulated  the  learned  Jews 
of  Tiberias  in  the  formation  of  their  own  text,  the  manuscript  appears 
for  these  reasons  to  merit  particular  attention."^  Such  being  me  va- 
hie  of  this  precious  manuscript,  Mr.  Yeates  has  conferred  a  great 
service  no  the  bibUcal  student  by  publishing  his  collation,  of  which  fu- 
tmre  editors  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  will  doubtless  avail  themselves. 

In  the  seventh  and  following  volumes  of  the  Clasacal  Journal  there 
is  a  catalogue  of  the  biblical,  biblico-oriental,  and  classical  manuscripts 
at  present  existmg  m  the  various  public  libraries  in  Great  Britain. 

1  See  Teates's  Collation  of  an  Indian  cop/  of  the  Peataleucb,  du;.  pp.  40,  41. 
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SECTION  II. 

ON   THE    MANUSCRIPTS    OF   THE    GREEK    SCRIPTURES. 
^    1.   GENERAL   OBSERVATIONS    ON   GREEK   MANUSCRIPTS. 

I.  On  what  materials  written,  —  II.  Form  of  letters,  —  III.  i466revia- 
tians.  —  IV.  Codices  Palimpsesti  or  Rescripti.  —  V.  Account  of  the 
different  Families^  Recensions^  or  Editions  of  Manuscripts  of  the 
New  T^,stament.  —  1.    The  system  of  Dr,  Grieshach  and  Mickaeiis. 

—  %  Of  Dr.  Schoh.  —  3.  Of  M.  Matthai.  —  4.    Of  Mr.  Nolan. 

—  VI.  On  the  Fcedus  cum  Gracis,  or  coincidence  between  many 
Greek  Manuscripts  and  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version. 

I.  The  Greek  manuscripis  which  have  descended  to  our  time,  are 
written  rither  on  vellum  or  on  paper ;  and  their  external  form  and 
condition  vary,  like  the  manuscripts  of  other  anlient  authors.  The 
veUum  is  either  purple-coloured  or  of  its  natural  hue,  and  is  either 
thick  or  thin.  Manuscripts  on  very  thin  vellum  were  always  held  in 
the  highest  esteem.  TTie  paper  also  is  either  made  of  cotton,  or 
the  common  sort  manufactured  from  linen,  and  is  either  glazed,  or 
laid  (as  it  is  technically  termed^,  that  is,  of  tlie  ordinary  roughness. 
Not  more  than  six  manuscript  fragments  on  purple  velliun  are  known 
to  be  extant ;  they  are  described  in  the  ioDowing  sectbos  of  this 
chapter.  The  Codex  Claromontanus,  of  which  a  brief  notice  is  also 
gi^-en  in  a  subsequent  pace,  is  written  on  very  thin  vellum.  All  ma* 
nuscripts  on  paper  are  of  much  later  date  ;  those  on  cotton  paper  be- 
ing posterior  to  the  ninth  century,  and  those  on  linen  subsequent  to 
the  twelfth  century ;  and  if  the  paper  be  of  a  very  ordinary  quality, 
Wetstein  pronounces  them  to  have  been  written  in  Italy,  in  me  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries. 

II.  The  letters  are  either  capital  ( wliich  in  the  time  of  Jerome 
were  called  tmooZ,  i.  e.  initial)  or  cursive,  i.  e.  small ;  the  capital  let- 
ters, again,  are  of  two  kinds,  eitlicr  unadorned  and  simple,  and  made 
with  straight  thin  strokes,  or  thicker,  uneven,  and  angular.  Some 
of  them  are  supported  on  a  sort  of  base,  while  others  are  decorated, 
or  rather  burthened  with  various  tops.  As  letters  of  the  first  kind 
are  generally  seen  on  antient  Greek  monuments,  while  those  of  the 
last  resemble  the  paintings  of  semibarbarous  times,  manuscripts 
written  with  the.  former  are  generally  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  tne 
fifth  century,  and  those  written  with  the  latter  are  supposed  to  be 
posterior  to  the  ninth  century.  Greek  manuscripts  were  usually 
written  in  capital  letters  till  the  seventh  century,  and  mostly  without 
any  diviskms  of  words :  and  capitals  were  in  general  use  until  the 
eighth  century,  and  some  even  so  late  as  the  ninth ;  but  there  is  a 
striking  db^rence  in  die  forms  of  the  letters  after  the  seventh  century. 
Great  alterations  took  place  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  t^th  centiuries : 
the  Chreek  letters  in  the  manuscripts  copied  by  the  Latins  in  the  ninth 
centmy,  are  by  no  means  regular ;  the  a,  f ,  and  y,  bemg  inflected 
fike  IM  a,  et  and  y,  of  the  Latin  aljphabet.  Towards  the  close  of 
tbe  tenth  comiry,  small  or  cursive  letters  were  generally  adopted; 
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and  Greek  manuscripts  written  in  and  since  the  eleventh  century  are 
in  small  letters,  and  gready  resemble  each  other,  though  some  few 
exceptions  occur  to  the  contrary.  Flourished  letters  rarely  occur  in 
Greek  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies.^ The  fac-similes  of  the  Alexandrian  and  other  manuscripts, 
given  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  this  work,  will  furnish  the  reader 
with  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  various  styles  of  Greek  writing 
if^ch  obtained  at  different  periods  between  die  sixth  and  the  four- 
teenth centuries* 

The  most  antient  mai^uscripts  are  written  without  accents,  spirits, 
or  any  separation  of  the  words ;  nor  was  it  until  after  the  ninth  cen- 
tury diat  die  copyists  began  to  leave  spaces  between  the  words.  Mt* 
chaeGs,  after  Wetstein,  ascribes  the  insertion  of  accents  to  Euthalius 
bishop  of  Sulca  in  Egypt,  a.  d.  458.^ 

ni.  Nearly  the  same  mode  of  spelling  obtains  in  antient  manu- 
scripts which  prevails  in  Greek  printed  books ;  but,  even  in  the  ear- 
liest manuscripts,  we  meet  w^idi  some  words  diat  are  abbreviated 
by  putdng  the'  first  and  last  letters,  and  sometimes  also  the  middle 
lett^9  for  an  entire  word,  and  drawing  a  line  over  the  top :   thus 

0C,  Kc,  Ic,  xc,  ri,  mp,  iha,  or  Tiha,  dna,  imp,  mhp, 

OTN02,  AN02,  lAHM,  AAA,  respectively  denote  ©sag  Gorf,  Kufiog 
Liordy  lfi(fo\)i  Jesus,  Xgi^os  Christ,  Tiog  a  son,  2«M-i)f  Savumr,  Iff^viX 
Israel,  IIvgufMi  spirit,  Han\g  father,  Mytrvigmother,  Ou^vog  heaven,  A»- 
^{cMTog  man,  Is^ou<faXi)fii  Jerusalem,  Aavid  David?  At  the  beginning  of 
a  new  book,  which  always  commences  at  die  top  of  a  page,  the  first 
three,  four,  or  five  lines  are  fi'equenUy  written  in  vermihon  ;  and,  i\idi 
the  exception  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  manuscripts,  all  the 
most  antient  codices  now  extant  have  the  Eusebian  xs^oXoia  and  rirXoi, 
of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in  a  subsequent  chapter.^ 

Very  few  manuscripts  contain  the  whole  either  of  the  Old  or  of 
the  New  Testament.  By  far  the  greater  part  have  only  the  four 
Gospels,  because  they  were  most  frequency  read  in  the  churche? ; 
others  comprise  only  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes  and  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles ;  others,  again,  have  the  Acts,  and  St.  PauPs  Episdes ;  and  a 
very  few  contain  the  Apocalypse.  Almost  all  of  them,  especially 
the  more  andent  manuscripts,  are  imperfect,  either  fit>m  the  injuries 
of  time,  or  firom  neglect.* 

All  manuscripts,  the  most  andent  not  excepted,  have  erasures  and 

1  Wetstein's  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 — 
3.  Astle  on  the  Origin  of  Writing,  pp.  60 — ^76. 2d  edit.  Wetstein  has  given  an 
dphabet  from  various  Greek  manuscripts,  and  Astle  has  illustrated  his  oboerva- 
tions  with  several  very  fine  enjrravinffs. 

S  Wetstein,  Proleg.  p.  73.    MichaeUs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  519 — 534. 

3  Concerning  Greek  Abbreviations,  see  MoDtniucon*s  Paleographia  Grsea,  pp. 
345—370.  Mr.  Astle  has  also  given  a  specimen  of  Greek  abbreviations  from  two 
Psalters.  —  On  Writing,  p.  76.  plate  vi. 

*  See  Part  I.  Chap.  lY.  infra. 

5  The  Codez^Cottoiiianus,  for  instance,  when  perfect,  contained  onlj  the  Book 
of  Genesis ;  the  Codex  Cesareus  contains  only  part  <n  the  same  book,  tcgether 
with  a  fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  Lqke :  the  Alexandrian  manuscript  wants  the 
first  twentj-lbnr  chapters  or  Saint  Bfatthew's  Go^el ;  and  the  Codex  Btftooon- 
tiins  oiil(7  tht  fMT  Gospels  and  tlii  Aeti  of  the  Aportles. 
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eorrectioas ;  which,  however,  were  not  alwajrs  effected  so  dexterous- 
ly, but  that  the  original  writing  may  sometinies  be  seen.  Where 
these  akerations  have  been  made  by  the  copyist  of  tlie  manuscript 
{a  prima  nuinu,  as  it  is  termed),  tliey  are  preferable  to  those  mado 
by  later  liands,  or  a  secundd  manu.  These  erasures  were  sometimes 
made  by  drawing  a  line  tlu'ough  the  word,  or,  what  is  tenfold  worse, 
by  the  penknife.  But,  besides  these  modes  of  obliteration,  the 
copyist  urequently  blotted  out  the  old  writing  with  a  sponge,  and 
wrote  other  words  in  lieu  of  it :  nor  was  this  practice  confined  to  a 
single  letter  or  word,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Codex  Beztt.^  Authen- 
tic instances  are  on  record,  in  which  whole  books  have  been  thus  ob- 
literated, and  other  writing  has  been  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
manuscript  so  blotted  out :  but  where  the  writing  was  already  faded 
through  age,  they  preserved  their  transcriptions  without  further  erasure. 

IV.  These  manuscripts  are  termed  Codices  Palimpsesii  or  Rescript 
fL  Before  the  invention  of  paper,  the  great  scarcity  of  parchment  m 
difierent  places  induced  many  persons  to  obliterate  the  works  of  an- 
tient  writers,  in  order  to  transcnbe  their  own  or  those  of  some  other 
favourite  author  in  their  place  :  hence,  doubtless,  the  works  of  many 
eminent  writers  have  perished,  and  pardcularly  those  of  the  greatest 
antiquity ;  for  such,  as  were  comparatively  recent,  were  transcribed, 
to  satisfy  the  immediate  demand  ;  while  those,  which  were  already 
tlim  with  age,  were  erased.*  It  was  for  a  lone  time  thought,  that 
this  destructive  practice  was  confined  to  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth, and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  that  it  chiefly  prevailed  among 
the  Greeks :  it  must,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  the  consequence  of 
the  barbarism  which  overspread  those  dark  ages  of  ignorance  ;  but 
this  destructive  operation  was  likewise  practised  by  the  Latins,  and  is 
also  of  a  more  remote  date  than  has  usually  been  supposed. 

In  general,  a  Codex  Rescriptus  is  easily  known,  as  it  rarely  haj>» 
pens  uat  the  former  writing  is  so  completely  erased,  as  not  to  exhi- 
oit  some  traces  :  in  a  few  instances,  both  writings  are  legible.  Many 
such  manuscripts  are  preserved  in  tlie  library  of  the  British  Museum. 
Montfaucon  found  a  manuscript  in  the  Colbert  Library,  which  had 
been  written  about  tlie  eighdi  century,  and  originaUy  contained  the 
works  of  St.  Dionyaus :  new  matter  had  been  written  over  it,  three 
or  fiMir  centuries  afterwards,  and  bodi  continued  legible.'  Muratori 
saw  in  the  Ambrosian  library  a  manuscript  comprising  the  works  of 
the  venerable  Bede,  the  writing  of  which  was  fi^  eight  to  nine  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  which  had  been  substituted  for  anodier  upwards 
of  a  thousand  years  old.    Notwidistanding  the  ef&rts  which  bad  been 

made  to  erase  the  latter,  some  phrases  could  be  deciphered,  which 

— ^^^^— ^^— ^^^— ^^— ^ 

I  Wetilna's  ProlegoiMnE,  pp.  3-6.  Grieri>*ch  hu  ducannd  the  hw^  of 
nrv  diferaU  earrwlms  in  the  Codex  ClaromontanaB.    See  bm  i^mboUD  Untiev, 

*  V^gnoC,  Eeni'mr  rHHtoire  de  Parchemin,  p.  83,  tt  Mf . 

3  PiSoKr.  Oxse.  pp.  m.  233.  The  greitor  pert  ^  the  iMBUMnpU  on  pweh- 
ment,  wUch  Monlftnlion  had  eeen,  he  afimui,  were  written  on  puoom^  ™» 
wUoh  HMBe  fermer  trattiM  had  been  eiaied,  except  in  thote  of  a  vorv  aniiem  «ait. 
Ham.  de  VAcad.  de  Inacript.  U».  tx.  p.  3S5. 
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indicated  it  to  be  an  antient  pontifical.^  The  indefatigable  researches 
of  signor  Angelo  Mai'  fwho  has  recently  been  appointed  the  princqisl 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome)  have  discovered  several  va- 
luable remains  of  biblical  and  classical  literature  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan  f  and  a  short  account  of  some  of  the  principal  Co- 
dices Rescripti  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of  parts  thereof,  will  be 
found  in  the  sequel  of  this  section.  , 

V.  The  total  number  of  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
(whether  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us  entire  or  in  fi^gments), 
which  are  known  to  have  been  wholly  or  partially  collated,  amounts 
nearly  to  five  hundred ;  but  diis  number  forms  only  a. small  part  of 
the  manuscripts  found  in  public  and  private  libraries.  The  result  of 
these  collations  has  shown  that  certain  manuscripts  have  an  affinity  to 
each  other,  and  that  their  text  is  distinguished  from  that  of  others  by 
characteristic  marks ;  and  eminent  critics,  (particularly  Griesbach, 
who  devoted  the  whole  of  his  life  to  sacred  criticism),  after  diligendy 
comparing  the  quotations  from  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  of  Origen  with  those  made  by  Tertullian 
and  Cyprian,  have  ascertained  that,  so  early  as  the  third  century,  there 
were  in  existence  two  families^  recensions,  or  editions^  of  manuscripts, 
or,  ui  other  words,  two  entirely  diflTerent  texts  of  the  New  Testament-^ 
Michaelis  has  observed  tliat,  as  diflerent  countries  had  di&rent  ver- 
sions according  to  their  respective  languages,  their  manuscripts  natu- 
rally resembled  their  respective  ver^ons,  as  these  versions,  generaUy 
Shaking,  were  made  firom  such  manuscripts  as  were  in  common  use. 
^our  di^rent  systems  of  recensions  or  editions  have  been  proposed, 
viz.  by  Griesbach  and  Michaelis,  by  Scholz,  by  Matthei,  and  by  Mr. 
Nolan. 

1 .  The  basis  of  Griesbach's  system  is,  the  division  of  the  Greek 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  into  three  classes,  each  of  whicli 
is  con^dered  as  an  independent  witness  for  the  various  readings  which 
it  contains.  The  value  of  a  reading,  so  far  as  manuscript  authority 
is  regarded,  is  decided  by  Griesbach,  not  according  to  the  individual 
manuscript  in  which  it  is  found,  but  according  to  the  number  of 
classes  by  which  it  is  supported.  The  classes,  under  which  he  ar- 
ranges aU  the  Greek  manuscripts  are  the  following,  viz.  1.  The  Alex- 
andrine ;  2.  The  Occidental  or  Western  ;  and  3.  The  Byzantine  or 
Oriental,  to  which  Michaelis  has  added  4.  The  Edessene.  To  each 
of  these  are  given  the  {qppelladon  of  recension  or  edition,  as  we  com* 
monly  say  oiprinted  books. 

1  Muratori.  Antii]^.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  diss.  43.  col.  833.  634. 

S  See  a  brief  notice  of  Bienor  MaT's  discovery  of  a  Codex  RescriptoB  of  Saint 


Paars  Epistles,  in  pp.  93,  94.  infra,  of  the  preMnt  Tolume. 


i.  p.  czriii.)  use  the  tenn  reeensio,  r^eiwton,  that  is,  edUumf  which  last  term  is 
•dopted  hy  Miohaelis,  toI.  u.  p.  173. 

'^  In  the  secoiid  Yoliime  of  Griesbaeh's  Symbole  Criticas  (pp.  229— ^BOA^Uiere 
•  a  hboriom  ooUation  of  the  quotations  from  the  New  Teitament^made  by  Origen 
I0kl  Clemeat  of  Alexandria,  with  the  Vulgate  or  oommon  Qreek  Text 
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1.  Tlie  first  class  or  Alexandrine  Recension,  which  is  also  call- 
ed the  Egtptian  Recension,  comprises  those  mannscripts,  which,  in 
remarkable  and  characteristic  readings,  ac;ree  with  the  quotations  of 
the  early  Alexandrine  writers,  particularly  Origen  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  After  them,  this  recension  was  adopted  by  the  Egyp- 
tian Greeks. 

To  this  clasH  Gnesbach  refers  the  Codex  Alcxnndrinus,^  noted  by 
the  letter  A.,  but  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  only  ;  and  also  B.  the 
Vatican  manuscript.^  To  this  class  also  Dr.  Scholz  refers  C,  the 
Codex  Ephremi  ;^  L.  the  Codex  Regius  62,  an  imperfect  manuscript 
of  the  four  Gospels  of  the  eighth  century,  collated  by  Wetstein  and 
Griesbach  ;  P.  the  Guelpherbytanus  A.,  a  Codex  Resoriptua  of  the 
sixth  century,  comprising  fragments  of  the  four  Gospels ;  Q.  the 
Guelpherbytanus  B.,  also  a  Codex  Rescriptus  of  the  snme  date,  and 
containing  some  fragments  of  Luke  and  John  ;  T.  the  Codex  Bor- 
gia; 1.,  containing  a  Greek  Sahidic  version  of  John  tI.  28 — 67. 
vii.  6.  —  viii.  31.,  executed  in  the  fourth  century  ;  Griesb.  22. :  the 
Codex  Regius  72.,  a  fragment  of  Matt.  i.  I.  —  ii.  2.,  written  in  the 
eleventh  century ;  Gnesb.  33. :  the  Codex  Regius  14.,  a  mutilated 
MS.  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  the  eleventh  century  ; 
Griesb.  102. :  the  Codex  Medicieus,  which  compriscH  from  Matt, 
xxiv.  to  Mark  Tiii.  I. :  and  the  Codex  Regius  305,  a  MS.  of  the  thir* 
teenth  century.^  The  Alexandrine  Recension  is  followed  by  the 
Coptico-Memphitic,  Coptico-Basmuric,  Coptico-Sahidic,  EthiopiCi 
Armenian,  and  the  Syro-Philoxenian  versions ;  and  it  is  the  text 
cited  by  the  fathers,  Eusebius,  Anastasius,  Ammonius,  Didymus, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Marcus,  Macarius,  Cosmas  Indicopleustes, 
Nonnufl,  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Theodore  of  Pelusium,  and  frequently 
also  by  Chrysostom. 

2.  The  Occidental  or  Western  Edition  is  that  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Christians  of  Africa  (especially  by  TertuUian  and  Cy- 
prian), Italy,  Gaul,  and  the  west  of  Europe  generally. 

According  to  Griesbach  it  is  followed  in  A.  the  Codex  Alexandri- 
nus,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Catholic  Epistles  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Scholz,  in  D.  the  Codex  Bczft  or  Cantabrigiensis  ;* 
in  the  Codex  Regius  314,  a  MS.  of  the  eighth  century,  contain- 
ing Luke  ix.  36—47.  and  x.  12—22. ;  Griesb.  1.  (Basileensis  ;•) 
Griesb.  13.  the  Codex  Regius  50,  a  mutilated  MS.  of  the  twelfth 
century,  collated  for  Birch's  edition  of  the  four  Gospels  ;  Griesb.  28. 
the  Codex  Regius  379,  a  MS.  of  the  eleventh  century ;  Griesb.  09. 
the  Codex  Leicestrensist  and  124,  the  Codex  Vindobonensis  (Lambe- 
cii  31.;^  Griesb.  131.  the  Codex  Vaticanus  360,  a  MS.  of  the  ele- 
venth century,  collated  by  Birch  ;  Griesb.  157.  the  Codex  Vaticanus 

1  See  in  aecoimt  d*thii  MS.  in  pp.  €C— 73.  infra. 

9  Deieribed  pp.  74 — ^77.  it^ra. 

3  See  p.  69.  itfrm.  The  letters  tnd  figures,  ibove  uMd,  aie  those  employed  by 
Griesbech,  to  denote  the  several  manuscripU  collated  or  oonsnlled  by  him  for  his 
editioD  of  the  New  TMunent.  They  are  explained  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  first 
vdiiHie. 

^  Tte  BManseriptf  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  are  generally  known  by  the 
appdlHtaB  oTCodleeB  Regit. 

•  0eeff.86— 89.«i(/^  6  See  p.  106.  ui/rs 

7  Sit  a  Mtice  of  these  two  MSS.  in  pp.  100, 110.  vnfrm 
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2t  a  MS.  of  the  twelfth  century,  also  collated  by  Birch  ;  the  Codex 
Regius  177,  containing  the  four  Gospels,  with  very  copious  scholia, 
written  (Dr.  Scholz  thinks)  in  the  eleventh  century ;  and  in  the  Co- 
dex Regius  375,  containing  lessons  from  the  New  Testament, 
excepting  the  Revelation,  and  written  early  in  the  eleventh  century  : 
in  the  Gospels,  it  very  seldom  differs  from  the  Codex  Bezse,  but  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  in  the  Epistles,  it  chiefly  agrees  with 
the  Alexandrine  Recension.  With  these  manuscripts  sometimes 
harmonise  the  Sahidic  Version,  made  in  the  fourth  century,  the  Sy- 
riac  Version  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  readings  in  the  margin  of  the 
Syro-Philoxenian  Version ;  as  also  the  Ante-Hieronymian  or  Old 
Latin  Versions,  which  were  in  use  before  the  Vulgate  Version. 

The  Western  Edition  was  cited  by  the  African  Others,  TertUllian, 
Cyprian,  Lactantius,  Victorinus,  Augustine,  and  by  the  unknown 
author  of  the  book  against  Fulgentius  the  Donatist ;  by  the  Italic 
fatberst  Zeno  of  Verona,  Gaudentius  of  Brescia,  Chromatins  of 
Aquileia,  Ambrose,  the  author  of  certain  pieoes  which  are  attributed 
Co  that  writer,  Rufinus,  the  author  of  the  Opus  Imperfectum  on  St.^ 
Matthew,  Gregory  surnamed  the  Great,  and  Lucifer  Bishop  of  Cag- 
Uari ;  and  by  the  Gallic  fathers,  Irenceus,  Hilary,  Julius  Firmicus 
Ittaternus,  PhcBbadius  (a  Spaniard)  Bishop  of  Agen,  Juvencus,  and 
by  the  Mozarabic  Ritual.  With  this  edition  also  coincides  the  Vul- 
gate Latin  Version,  which  is  followed  by  Isidore  bishop  of  Seville, 
Remigius,  Bede,  Rabanus  Maurus,  Hay  mo,  Anselm,  Pietro  Damiani, 
Bernard,  and  all  .subsequent  writers  in  communion  with  the 
Latin  church  for  the  last  thousand  years,  as  well  as  hy  the  Lection- 
ajries,  Breviaries,  Antient  Missals,  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  books  of  that  church.^ 

3.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  during  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  critics  have  observed  a  text  difiering  from  the  two 
first,  and  which  they  call  the  Byzantine  or  Oriental  Recension 
or  Edition,  because  it  was  in  general  use  at  Constantinople,  after  that 
ci9j)ecame  the  capital  and  metropolitan  see  of  the  eastern  empire. 

With  this  edition  are  closely  allied  those  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, whose  inhabitants  were  subject  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.'  The  readings  of  the  Byzantine 
Recension  are  those  which  are  most  commonly  found  in  the  Koivi) 
£m&^i(,  or  printed  Vulgate  Greek  Text,  and  are  also  most  numerous 
in  the  existing  manuscripts  which  correspond  to  it.  Griesbach 
reckons  upwards  of  one  hundred  manuscripts  of  this  class,  wliich 
minutely  harmonise  with  each  other.  On  account  of  the  many 
alterauons,  that  were  unavoidably  made  in  the  long  interval  between 
tlie  Iburtfa  and  the  fifteenth  centuries,  Michaelis  proposes  to  divide  the 
Byzantine  edition  into  antient  and  modern  ;  but  he  does  not  specify 

1  Schqb,  Curs  Critics  in  Historiam  Textfitt  EyangeliomiDi  pp.  27«— 90. 

^  MiehMUs  fMBarks  thai  the  gretitest  opmber  of  manuaoripU  written  oa  Sfoont 
A4he«  are  eTidentlir  of  the  Bgmntine  edition ;  an4  he  thinks  it  probable  that  almoat 
aU  the  fiioaeow  aeaaeeripl*,  of  which  M.  Matthei  has  aanm  eitllicts,  bdoog  io 
this  edition.  As  the  valuable  manuscripts  collected  by  the  Itte  teamed  ProuMor 
Cerlfle  were  obtained  ia  Bjrria,  Constantinople,  and  the  idudt  4>f  the  Levant,  it 
is  probable,  whenever  they  shall  be  collated,  that  they  wiH  be  Cmnd  to  c<Miicide 
with  the  Byaantine  recensMtn.  These  numuscripts  are  pceservti  in  the  Al^e- 
oiseopal  Library  at  Lambeth,  and  are  described  u^ro,  pp.  W,  106. 
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any  criteria  by  which  we  can  determine  the  boundaries  between 
these  two  classes.  The  Byzantine  text  is  found  in  the/our  Gospels 
of  the  Alexandrian  manuscript ;  it  was  the  original  of  the  Sclavonie 
or  old  Russian  version,  and  was  cited  by  Chrysostom  and  Theophy- 
iact  bishop  of  Bulgaria. 

As  die  Peschito,  or  Old  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
di&rs  from  the  three  preceding  recensions,  Michaelis  has  insdtuted 
another,  which  he  terms, 

4.  Tlie  Edessenr  Edition,  comprehending  diose  manuscripts 
from  which  diat  version  was  made. 

Of  this  edition  no  manuscripts  are  extant ;  which  circumstance 
Michaelis  accounts  for,  by  the  early  prejudice  of  the  Syriac  literati 
in  favour  of  whatever  was  Grecian,  and  also  by  the  wars  that  de- 
vastated the  East  for  many  ages  subsequent  to  the  fifth  century. 
But  by  some  accident  which  is  difficult  to  be  explained,  manuscripts 
are  found  in  the  M^est  of  Eurojie,  accompanied  even  with  a  Latin 
translation,  such  as  the  Codex  Be/m,  %vhich  m>  eminently  coincide 
with  the  Old  Syriac  Version,  that  their  affinity  is  indisputable. 

Although  the  readings  of  the  Westom,  Alexandrine,  and  Edes- 
sene  editions  sometimes  dif!*er,  yet  they  very  frequently  harmonise 
with  each  other.  This  coincidt'nce  IMichuelis  ascribes  to  their  high 
antiquity,  as  the  oldest  manuscripts  extant  belong  to  one  of  these 
editions,  and  the  translations  themsiiclves  are  antient.  A  reading  con- 
finned  by  three  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  very  highest  authori- 
ty;  yet  the  true  reading  may  sometimes  be  found  only  in  the  fourth. 

2.  The  second  system  of  recensions  is  that  proposed  by  Dr- 
Sch(^  in  his  Cur<B  Critica  in  Historiam  Textus  Evangeliarum^ 
founcl^d  on  a  long  and  minute  examination  of  the  treasure  of  Biblical 
manuscripts  contained  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris :  this  system  is 
in  efifect  a  modification  of  that  proposed  by  Griesbach.  According 
la  this  critic,  there  wee  five  recensions,  viz.  1.  The  Alexandrine  ;  2. 
The  Occidental  or  Western ;  3.  The  Asiatic  4  4.  The  Byzantine  ; 
and  5.  The  Cyprian. 

1,  2.  The  Alexandrine  and  Occidental  are  the  same  as  the  two 
fint  classes  of  Griesbach  ;  the  ByzanUue  of  the  latter  critic,  Ih-.  S. 
dhrides  into  two  distinct  families,  viz.  the  Asiatic  and  the  Byzantine. 

3.  Tlie  Asiatic  Recension,  as  its  name  implies,  is  that  text  which 
hu  prevailed  in  Asia  from  tlie  apostolic  times,  and  which  has  under- 
gone iewer  changes  than  the  Alexandrine  or  E^ptian  and  Occiden* 
tti  or  Western  Editions  have  experienced. 

To  this  recension  belongs  the  Codex  Regius  53,  a  manuscript  of 
the  teBth  century,  written  on  Mount  Athos,  and  transcribed  with 
great  correctness  from  the  Jerusalem  roaiiiiscri|its.  To  this  class 
also  are  referred  tbe  Codices  Regii  186,  188,  377,  293,  M6,  and 
900.  No.  186.  is  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  containing 
the  four  Goapds,  together  with  the  commatsries  of  Chrysostom 
and  otherst  and  diwiuisitions  on  select  ^MMsagea.  No.  188.  (Griesb. 
M.)  ia  m  liiiaiiiiillta  of  the  four  Gospels,  of  the  ekventh  ceatnrir. 
witB  tb  tommmftKneB  of  various  authors.  No.  177  is  an  evangeli- 
^Mrinrtu  or  ejection  of  lessons  from  the  Gospels  of  the  ninth,  nnd 
Not.  Sn.'SOe,  and  300  are  evangelistaria  of  the  derenth  century ; 
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but  all,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Scholz,  are  copied  from  very  antient 
Palestine  manugcripts. 

With  the  Asiatic  recension  coincide  the  Peschito  or  Old  Sjriac 
Version,  and  the  fathers  who  have  used  it,  the  Syro-Philozenian 
version,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Theodoret,  and  Heschius  of  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  BvzANTiNE  or  Constantinopolitan  Recension  contains 
that  text,  which  is  found  in  the  manuscripts  in  use  at  Constantinople, 
and  in  the  Greek  Churches. 

This  text  is  found  in  A.  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  (but  in  the  four 
Gospels  only ;)  in  £.  the  Codex  Basileensis  B.  VI.  21 ;  in  F.  the 
Codex  Boreelii  ;  in  G.  the  Codex  Harleianus  5684  ;  in  H.  the  Co- 
dex Wolfii  B. ;  in  M.  the  Codex  Regius  48.  (a  manuscript  of  the 
tenth  century  containing  the  four  Gospels) ;  S.  the  Codex  Vaticanus 
854  (a  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century  collated  by  Birch) ;  and  the 
manuscripts  noted  by  Griesbach,  42,  106.  (both  of  the  tenth  cen-» 
tury,).116  (of  the  twelfth  century),  114  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  one  of  the  Moscow  manuscripts,  (No.  10  of  Matthffii's  nota- 
tion) written  in  the  thirteenth  century.  To  this  class  also  are  refer- 
red fifty-three  other  manuscripts  contained  in  the  royal  library, 
either  collated  for  the  first  time  by  Dr.  SchoJz,  or  (if  previously  col- 
lated by  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Alter,  Birch,  Matthoei,  and 
others)  subjected  by  him  to  a  second  examination  and  collation. 
With  the  Byzantine  Recension  agree  the  Gothic  and  Sclavonic 
versions,  and  most  of  the  Greek  fathers  (fifty-five  are  enumerated 
by  Dr.  Scholz,^  particularly  by  Amphilochius,  bishop  of  Iconium, 
Apoliinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  Csesarius,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Theodoret,  and  Theophylact. 

From  the  preceding  manuscripts  there  is  a  slight  variation,  and 
kind  of  transition  to  the  received  or  Vulgate  Greek  text,  in  the  Co- 
dices Regii,  as  well  as  in  many  others  preserved  in  different  libra- 
ries. Dr.  S.  has  enumerated  eighty-seven  manuscripts  of  this  de- 
cription,  that  are  in  the  royal  library  at  Fansyjifteen  only  of  which 
have  been  collated  for  Griesbach*s  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

5.  The  Ctprian  Recension  contains  that  text,  which  is  exliibit- 
ed  m  the  Codex  Cyprius,  a  manuscript  of  the  eighth  century,  brought 
from  the  Isle  of  Cjrprus,  of  which  a  description  is  given  in  a  subse- 
quent page.^ 

By  a  comparison  of  the  readings  of  the  Codex  C3rprius,  with  the 
received  text,  and  with  the  Alexandrine  and  ConstantinopoUtan  Re- 
censions, in  nearly  one  hundred  instances.  Dr.  Scholz  has  shown, 
that  it  very  frequently  coincides  with  the  two  last,  sometimes  agree- 
ing with  both,  sometimes  following  one  or  the  other  of  them,  and 
sometimes  holding  a  mean  between  them.  In  many  instances  it 
harmonises  with  but  few  manuscripts,  and  in  some  cases  its  readings 
are  peculiar  to  'ibelf.  On  these  accounts  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Codex  Cjrprius  exhibits  a  family  which  has  sprung  from  a  collation 
of  various  manuscripts,  some  of  which  owe  their  origin  to  Egypt, 
others  to  Asia,  and  others  to  Cypnis. 

Afost  of  the  Manuscripts  now  extant  exhibit  one  of  the  texts  above 
described ;  some  are  composed  of  two  or  three  recenmons.  No  in- 
dividual  manuscript  preserves  any  recension  in  a  pure  atate ;  but  ma- 

1  8m  pp.  99|  100.  infra. 
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nuscripts  are  said  to  be  of  the  Alexandrian  or  Western  recension,  aa 
the  appropriate  readings  of  each  preponderate.  The  margins  of 
these  manuscripts,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Sahi- 
dic,  and  Syro-Fhiloxenian  versions,  and  the  Syriac  version  of  Jeru- 
salem, contain  the  Alexandrian  variations  for  the  Western  readings, 
or  vice  versa ;  and  some  Byzantine  manuscripts  have  the  Alexandrian 
or  Western  various  lections  in  their  margins.^ 

E^ch  of  these  recensions  has  characteristics  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
Occidental  or  Western  preserves  harsh  readings,  Hebraisms  and  so- 
lecisms, wliich  tlie  Alexandrine  has  exchanged  for  readings  more  con- 
formable to  classic  usage.  The  Western  is  characterised  by  read- 
ings calculated  to  relieve  the  text  from  difficulties,  and  to  clear  the 
sense  :  it  frequently  adds  supplements  to  the  passages  adduced  from 
die  Old  Testament ;  and  omits  words  that  appear  to  be  either  repug- 
nant to  the  context  or  to  other  passages,  or  to  render  the  meaning 
obscure.  The  Alexandrine  is  free  from  the  interpretations  and  transpo- 
sidons  of  the  Western  recension.  An  explanatory  reading  is  there- 
fore suspicious  in  the  Western  recension,  and  a  classical  one  in  the 
Alexandrine.  Tlie  Byzantine  or  Constantinopolitan  recension  (ac- 
cording to  Griesbach's  system)  preser\'es  die  Greek  idiom  still  purer 
than  the  Alexandrine,  and  resembles  the  Western  in  its  use  of  copious 
and  explanatory  readings.  It  is  likewise  mixed,  throughout,  with  the 
readings  of  the  other  recensions. 

The  Asiadc  recension  of  Scholz  coincides  with  the  Western  in  its 
supplementary  and  explanatory  readings  ;  and  his  Byzantine  or 
CoDstantinopolitan  family  with  the  Alexandrine  in  the  affini^  of  cer- 
tain manuscripts,  which  in  some  instances  is  so  great  as  to  prove  that 
thev  had  one  common  origin.^ 

Tlie  ^stem  of  recensions,  above  proposed  by  Bengel  and  Sender, 
and  completed  by  the  late  celebrated  critic  Dr.  Griesbach,  has  been 
subjected  to  a  very  severe  criucal  ordeal ;  and  has  been  formidably 
attKked,  on  the  conunent  by  the  late  M.  Mattluei,  and  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Laurence  (now  archbishop  of  Cashel),'  and  the 
ftev.  Frederic  Nolan. 

3.  Totally  disregarding  Griesbach's  system  of  recensions,  M. 
Ibtduri  recognises  only  one  class  or  family  of  manuscripts,  which  he 
terms  Codices  textus  perpeiuij  and  pronounces  every  thing  that  is  de- 
rived from  commentaries  and  scholia  to  be  corrupt.  As  the  manu- 
ampts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  found  in  the  library  of  the 
Spod,  came  ori^nally  from  Mount  Atlios^  and  other  parts  of  the 
Cveek  empire,  and  as  the  Russian  church  is  a  daughter  of  the  Greek 

1  BfidMAlui,  Tol.  U.  pp.  163—177.  GriestMUih'fl  Symbole  Gritice,  torn.  i.  pp. 
avii.^— enii.  ezzzvii.  elvii.— cIxit.  torn:  ii.  pp.  12&^148.  GrieiUch'fl  edit,  of 
tk»  New  Tait.  toL  i.  Proleg.  np.  ludU.— IxxiL  edit.  Hale,  1796. 

>  Dr.  Scliob  has  fiTen  muneroufl  examples  of  the  oharacteriftioe  of  the  aereral 
wcenAma  aj^fv  notieed.    Cur.  Crit.  in  Hiit.  Text.  Evang.  pp.  31—42.  46--61. 

AtfedWmefOeA'ap  7Mte»eiif,"  (8vo.  Oxford,  1814.^    For  learned  and  elabo- 
nta  aiMljMi  of  Dr.  Lanrmwa'a  worii,  aee  the  Eclectic  tteriew  for  1815,  toL  it.  N. 
8.  pp.  U-$SL  173^189.,  and  particiilariy  the  British  Critic  for  1814,  vol.  i.  N.  S. 
fp.  ITS-UIS.  396-315.  401-428. 
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church,  tbcpse  manuscripts  consequently  contain  what  Griesbadi  has 
called  the  Byzantine  Text ;  which  Matthsi  admits  to  be  the  only  au- 
thentic text,  excluding  the  Alexandrine  and  Western  recensions,  and 
also  rejecting  all  quotations  from  die  fathers  of  the  Greek  church.  To 
the  class  of  manuscripts  to  which  the  Codex  Bezs,  the  Codex  Cla« 
romontanus,  and  others  of  high  antiquity  belong,  he  gave,  in  the  pre- 
face to  liis  edition  of  Saint  John's  Gospel,  tlie  appellation  of  eaitio 
seurrUis,  nor  did  he  apply  softer  epithets  to  those  criucs  who  ventured 
to  defend  such  manuscripts.^ 

4.  The  last  system  of  recensions  which  remains  to  be  noticed  is 
that  of  the  Rev.  F.  Nolan.  It  is  developed  in  his  ^^  Inquiry  into  the 
Integrity  of  the  Cheek  Vulgate  or  received  Text  of  the  JSIew  Testa- 
ment^ in  which  the  Cheek  Manuscripts  are  newly  (Jassed,  the  Integrity 
of  the  authorised  Text  vindicated,  and  the  various  Reaain^  traced  to 
ikeir  Origin.^^  (London,  1815,  8vo.)^  That  integrity  he  has  confess- 
edly established  by  a  series  of  proofs  and  connected  arguments,  the 
most  decisive  that  can  be  reasonably  desired  or  expected :  but  as 
these  occupy  nearly  six  hundred  closely  printed  pages,  the  limits  of 
diis  section  necessarily  restrict  us  to  the  following  concise  notice  of 
his  elaborate  system. 

It  has  been  an  opinion  as  early  as  the  times  of  Bishop  Walton, 
diat  the  purest  text  of  the  scripture  canon  had  been  preserved  at 
Alexandria ;  the  libraries  of  that  city  having  been  celebrated  from 
an  early  period  for  their  correct  and  splendid  copies*  From  the  iden- 
^  of  any  MS.  in  its  peculiar  readings,  with  the  scripture  quotations 
01  Qrigen,  who  presided  in  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  a 
strong  presumption  arises  that  it  contains  the  Alexandrine  recension  : 
the  supposition  being  natural,  that  Origen  drew  his  quotations  from 
die  copies  generally  prevalent  in  his  native  country.  This,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  basis  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  system  of  recensions  : 
accordingly  be  ascribes  the  highest  rank  to  the  manuscripts  of  die 
Alexandrme  class,  the  authority  of  ajew  of  which  in  hb  esdmation 
outweighs  that  of  a  multitude  of  the  Byzantine.  The  peculiar  read- 
ings, which  he  selects  from  the  manuscripts  of  tliis  class,  he  confirms 
by  a  variety  of  collateral  testimony,  principally  drawn  from  the  quo- 
tations of  the  antient  fathers  and  the  versions  made  in  the  primitive 
ages.  To  the  authority  of  Origen,  however,  he  ascribes  a  paramount 
weight,  taking  it  as  the  standard  by  which  liis  collateral  testimony  is 
to  be  estimated  ;  and  using  their  evidence  merely  to  support  his  tes- 
timony, or  to  supply  it  when  it  is  deficient.  The  readings  which  he 
supports  by  this  weight  of  testimony,  he  considers  genuine ;  and,  in- 
troducing a  number  of  them  into  the  sacred  page,  he  has  thus  formed 
bis  corrected  text  of  the  New  Testament.  Tlie  necessary  result  of 
this  process,  as  obviously  proving  the  existence  of  a  great  number  of 
spurious  readings,  has  been  that  of  shaking  the  authority  of  the  au- 

1  SehoeU,  Hiit.  de  1«  Litt^ntnre  Or6cqae,  torn.  ii.  p.  130.  Bkhop  Manh'i 
Leetnrec,  part  ii.  p.  30. 

•  There  ii  a  eoptouf  uuAjm^  of  thia  work  ia  the  BriUah  Critic,  (N.  8.^ vol.  ▼. 
PP'  1—^  from  whioh,  and  from  the  work  itaeif,  the  pifaent  notice  of  Mr.  Nola9*« 
py^m  ofreewiiioni  ia  dorived. 
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diorised  English  version,  together  with  the  foundation  on  which  it 


In  combating  the  conclusions  of  Griesbach,  Mr.  Nolan  argues  from 
the  inconstancy  of  Qrigen's  quotations,  that  no  certain  conclusion  can 
be  deduced  from  his  testimony ;  he  infers  from  the  history  of  Origen, 
who  principally  wrote  and  published  in  Palestine,  that  the  text,  quot* 
ed  by  that  antient  father,  was  rather  the  Palestine  than  the  Aiexan- 
diine  :  and  he  proves,  from  the  express  testimony  of  Saint  Jerome, 
that  the  text  of  Origen  was  really  adopted  in  Palestine,  while  that  of 
He^chius  was  adopted  at  Alexandria. 

Haying  thus  opened  the  question,  and  set  it  upon  die  broader 
ground  assumed  by  those  critics,  who  confirm  the  readings  of  the 
Alexandrine  text,  by  the  coincidence  of  the  antient  versions  of  the 
Oriental  and  Western  churches ;  Mr.  N.  combats  this  method,  pro- 
posed 6>r  investigating  the  genuine  texts,  in  two  modes.  He  first 
shows  that  a  coincidence  between  the  Western  and  Oriental  churches 
does  not  necessarily  prove  the  andquity  of  the  text  which  they  mutu- 
ally support ;  as  the  versions  of  the  former  church  were  corrected, 
lifter  the  texts  of  the  latter,  by  Jerome  and  Cassiodorus,  who  may 
have  thus  created  the  comcidence,  which  is  taken  as  a  proof  of  the 
genuine  reading.  In  the  next  place,  he  infers,  from  the  prevalence 
of  a  text  publidbed  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and  from  the  compara- 
tively late  period  at  which  the  Oriental  Versions  were  formed,  that 
their  general  coincidence  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Euse- 
bius's  edition.  This  posidon  he  establishes,  by  a  proof  deduced  frcHii 
die  general  prevalence  of  Eusebius's  secuons  and  canons  in  the 
Greek  MSS.  and  andent  veraons,  and  by  a  presumption  derived 
from  the  agreements  of  those  texts  and  versions  with  each  other  ia 
omittine  several  passages  contained  in  the  Vulgate  Greek,  which 
were  at  variance  with  Eusebius's  peculiar  opinions.^  And  having 
thus  established  the  general  influence  of  Eusebius's  text,  he  gene- 
nOy  concludes  aeainst  the  stability  of  die  critical  principles  on  which 
the  German  critics  have  undertaken  the  correction  of  the  Greek 
Vibrate. 

Tiie  material  obstacles  being  thus  removed  to  the  establishment  of 
his  plan,  Mr.  Nolan  next  proceeds  to  invesUgate  the  difl^nt  classer 
of  text  iriiich  exist  in  the  Greek  manuscripts.  Having  briefly  con* 
adered  the  scripture  quotations  of  the  fathers,  and  shown  that  they 
tflhrd  no  adequate  criterion  for  reducing  the  text  into  classes,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  consideration  of  the  andent  translations,  and  after  an  ex- 
aminatinn  of  the  Oriental  versions,  more  particular^  of  the  Sahidici 
he  comes  to  the  ccHiclusion,  that  no  version  but  the  Latin  can  be  ta« 
hen  as  a  aafe  guide  in  ascertaining  the  genuine  text  of  Scripture.  Thia 
point  being  premised,  die  a\^or  lays  the  foundation  of  his  scheme 

of  chasificatkm,  m  the  following  observations. 

,  ,,  -  ■  .        ■        ■ 

>  In  tlie  epaxm  of  this  diflCQMion,  Mr.  Nolan  assigni  adequate  reaaons  for  the 
liiwiiM  tif  tku  Mowinf  remarkable  panagea,  Mark  xvi.  9—90.  John  viii.  1—11^ 
aad  ftr  Urn  pMvHar  mdiiiffa  of  the  lowing  eelebrated  tezta,  Aota  xx*  ^.  1  Tim 
A 16.  1  Ipbn  T.  7.    SmTSi  Inquiry,  pp.  a£-41. 
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''  In  proceeding  to  estimate  the  testimony  which  the  Latin  trans- 
lation bears  to  the  state  of  die  Greek  text,  it  is  necessary  to  premise, 
that  this  translation  exhibits  tliree  varieties  :  —  as  corrected  by  Saint 
Jerome  at  the  desire  of  Pope  Damasus,  and  preserved  in  the  Vul- 
gate ;  as  corrected  by  Eusebius  of  Verceli,  at  the  desire  of  Pope  Ju- 
lius, and  preserved  in  the  Codex  Vercellensis ;  and  as  existing  pre- 
viously to  the  corrections  of  both,  and  preserved,  as  I  conceive,  in 
the  Codex  Brixianus.  The  first  of  these  three  editions  of  the  Italic 
translation  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description  ;  both  the  last 
are  contained  in  beautiful  manuscripts,  preserved  at  Verceli,  and  at 
Brescia,  in  Italy.  The  curious  and  expensive  manner  in  which  at 
least  the  latter  of  these  manuscripts  is  executed,  as  written  on  purple 
vellum  in  silver  characters,  would  of  itself  contain  no  inconclusive 
proof  of  its  great  antiquity  ;  such  having  been  the  form  in  which  the 
most  esteemed  works  were  executed  in  the  times  of  Eusebius,  Chry- 
sostome,  and  Jerome.  The  former  is  ascribed,  by  immemorial  tra- 
dition, to  Eusebius  Vercellensis,  the  friend  of  Pope  Julius  and  Saint 
Athanasius,  and,  as  supposed  to  have  been  written  with  his  own  hand, 
is  deposited  among  the  relics,  which  are  preserved,  with  a  degree  of 
superstitious  reverence,  m  the  autlior's  church  at  Verceli  in  Pied- 
mont«  By  these  three  editions  of  the  translation,  we  might  naturally 
expect  to  acquire  some  insight  into  the  varieties  of  the  original ;  and 
this  expectation  is  fidly  justified  on  experiment.  The  latter,  not  less 
dian  the  former,  is  capable  of  being  distributed  into  three  kinds ;  each 
of  which  possesses  an  extraprdmary  coincidence  with  one  of  a  cor- 
respondent kind,  in  the  translation.  In  a  word,  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts are  capable  of  being  divided  into  three  principal  classes,  one 
of  which  agrees  with  the  Italic  translation  contained  in  the  Brescia 
manuscript ;  another  with  that  contained  in  the  Verceli  manuscript ; 
and  a  third  with  that  contained  ui  the  Vulgate."^ 

Specimens  of  the  nature  and  closeness  of  the  coincidence  of  these 
three  classes  are  annexed  by  Mr.  Nolan,  in  separate  columns,  from 
vrbich  the  four  following  examples  are  selected.  He  has  prefixed 
the  readings  of  the  received  text  and  authorised  English  version, 
(firom  Matt.  v.  38.  41.  and  44.),  in  order  to  evince  their  coincidence 
with  that  text,  to  which  the  preference  appears  to  be  due,  on  account 
of  its  conformity  to  the  Italic  translation  contained  b  the  Codex  Brix- 
ianus. 

38.   xai  o^ovra  avn  o^vro^.     Rec. 
— -  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.     Auth. 
tdwTa.  wm  o^wrof.     Cant.  dentem  pro  dentem.     Verc 

Mu  o^ovca  avri  o^ovroj.     Vat,  tt  dentem  pro  dente.     Vw%^. 

Mi  o^ovra  avri  ofovrog.     Mosc.  tt  dentem  pro  dente.     Brix. 

41.    xifof/o  fjLSr*  aurou  ^uo.     Rec, 

—  go  with  him  twain.    Auth, 
it^tt/ys  iust'  outou  sti  etXXa  Sw.  Cant,    vade  cum  illo  adhuc  alia  duo.  Verc. 
i*ays  ^t'  outou  Svo.     Vat.  vade  com  iilo  et  alia  duo.     Vulg. 

iirayg  fifr'  awou  Juo.     Most.  vade  cum  illo  duo.     Brix. 

1  NoUn't  Iminiry,  pp.*  5d— 61. 
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44.  eukoystrs  rwg  xora^cjfjLSvou^  ufjux^.     Rec, 
—  bless  them  that  curse  jou.     Auth, 

mt)<ay&n    Ttvg    xara^ujxsvou^  ufMc^. desunt.     Vere, 

Cani.  desunt.     Vulg. 

r>ikBf/t¥n    rou^    Kareupti^wi   l\utjg,    benedicite  maledicentibus  vos. 
Most.  Brix. 

44.  ^go(fev)(S(f^s  We^  rojv  £r»i^sa^ovTwv  ufi>a^, 

xoi  SutixavTuv  u/xo;.     /Sec. 
—  pray  for  them  who  despitefullj  use  you 
and  persecute  you.     Auth* 
<r#otf£u^tf^  \/*sg  rcjv  £«if)^a^ovr(jv  xoi    orate  pro  calumniantibus  et  perse* 

jiwxovnjv  vfAog.     C%mL  quentibus  vos.      Verc. 

r^MfSux^d^e  ^^^f  ^^  ^kjxovtojv  ufjia^.     orate  pro  persequentibus  etcalum- 

Vai,  niantibus  tos.     Vulg. 

9^tirx2^fh$  \nrsg  Tw    6*iig6a!^oyTUiv    orate  pro  calumniantibus  vobis  et 
ufMx^,  xcu  iiuxovrcjv  ufio^.     Jlfosc.  persequentibus  vos.     Brix. 

The  preceding  short  specimen  will  sufficiently  evince  the  affinity 
subsisting  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  manuscripts,  throughout  the 
diffisrent  classes  into  which  they  may  be  divided  :  at  the  same  time 
it  will  illustrate  the  dissimilarity  which  those  classes  exhibit  among 
themselves,  in  either  language,  regarded  separately.  Still  further 
to  evince  the  affinity  which  in  other  respects  they  possess  among 
themselves,  Mr.  Nolan  exhibits  a  connected  portion,  comprising 
the  first  twelve  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel, 
in  the  original  and  the  translation ;  from  which  we  select  the  six 
following  examples : 

CLASS   I. 

Codex  CdnUdnigiensis.  Codex  Vercellensis. 

1.  I&jf  Ss  rwQ  vxKnttg^  avsjSfi  si^  ro  1.  Videns  autem  Jesus  turbam, 
0^  xoi  xo&t^wfmg  aurou,  «'^tfY)X^ov  ascendit  in  montem,  et  cum  sedis- 
auru  •!  fiA^ifraf  avrou*  set,  accesserunt  ad  eum  discipuli 

ejus; 

2.  Koi  avoiSo^  ro  (frofta  eurou,  2.  Et  aperuit  os  suum,  et  docebat 
Meffiv  ccurouf  Xs/cjv*  eos  dicens  : 

3.  Bftoxafiof  ol  ^eru/tn  rut  «rvsufia<rr  3.  Beati  pauperesspiritu :  quoni- 
ki  aunn  f (Tnv  4}  €eufiX£ia  rcjv  ou^vuv.     am  ipsorum  est  regnum  ccelorum. 

5.  MaxagM  ol  *goaig'  In  auroi  xXt}-  5.  Beati  mites :    quoniam  ipsi 

{•MfMltfwi^  rqv  ^.  hereditate  possidebunt  terram. 

4.  MaxagM  o)  «'fiv^owrsr  ^i  ouvoi  4.  Beati  qui  lugent :  quoniani 
tofnktihn^wrm.  ipsi  consolabuntur. 

fL  MaxBLpw  ol  *inuivTSc  xcu  di4^v-  6.  Beati  qui  esuriunt  et  sitiunt 
f9g  rnt  SmBUQ^imir  i/n  oMTot  x^groif^  justitiam  :  quoniam  ipsi  satura- 
tfQvrai.  buntur. 

CLASS   II. 

Cddez  VtOicmius.  Versio  Vtdgata. 


1.  I&jw  6t  Twg  ox^Auc,  flcvs^t}  SIS  ro  1.  Videns  autem  turbas  ascen- 

«^  XOI  ieato««ro(  aufw,  cgotffiX^v  dit  in  montem,  et  cumsedissetac- 

[mni]  •!  iia^nrai  oufvu*  cesserunt  ad  eum  discipuli  ejus : 

%   Kai  OM^  ro  tfrofMt  autou,  2.  Etaperiensossuum,  docebat 

•&ta^  «urou(  Xf}>iv.  ^eos  dicens  : 

3.  Mswffipoi  •)  #r««x**nii4rvsufMxcc  3.  Beati  pauperes  spiritu:  quo- 

Wi  mirut  f  (fnv  ^  |8adiXsia  r&jv  ou^vuv.  niam  ipsorum  est  regnum  ccelorum. 
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4.  Mflocofioi  0}  r^v^ovvrsr  on  auroi  4.  Beati  mites  :  quoniam  ipsi 
*aga}iKn%fl(tovTou.  possidebunt  terrain. 

5.  Moxa^ioi  0)  «'|aeir  04*1  ouotoi  5.  Beati  qui  lugent :  quoniam 
xXi}fovofiLi)0'ou(ri  n}v  ^v.  ipsi  consolabuntur. 

6.  Moxa^ioi  o{  ^stvuvTS€  xoj  ^^^ajv-  6.  Beati  qui  esuriunt  et  sitiunt 
rs€  1^  ^fxaio^vniv  on  auroi  x^S^"^'  justitiam :  quoniam  ipsi  saturabun- 
^(fovrcu.  tur. 

CLASS   III. 

Codex  Moscuensis.  Codex  Brixiensis. 

1.  l6uiv  $s  TOMS  df/Tsxivg,  aveQr^  sig  to  1.  Videns  autem  turbas  ascen- 
ds xoi  xc&tifavTtig  aurou,  ^r^ifiX^ov  dit  in  montem,  et  cum  sedisset  ac- 
miTu  01  fta^i}rai  aurou.  cesserunt  ad  eum  discipuli  ejus ; 

2.  Kai  avo(|a(  to  (TrofMi  awou,  2.  Et  aperiens  os  suum,  docebat 
sStStufxsv  auTovg  >jpyuv,  eos  dicens : 

3.  Mfltxofiof  Of  ^Turxpi  ^ut  ^rvaifMtrr  3.  Beati  pauperes  spiritu :  quoni- 
on  auTuv  t(tTw  ^  fSanfikBia  rojv  ouf avcjv.  am  ipsorum  est  regnum  coelorum. 

4.  Maxapof  oi  «'6v^uvr6r  o<i  o^oi  4.  Beati  qui  lugent :  quoniam 
^rofooiKri^ovru,  ipsi  consolabuntur. 

5.  Meotapot  oi  negoLEtS'  on  ou/roi  5.  Beati  mansueti:  quoniam 
i^^o(xiHfoue'f  o]v  7VJV.  ipsi  bereditabunt  terram. 

6.  Maxa^oi  01  «Tiv(iirvr8(  xai  di4^v-  6.  Beati  qui  esuriunt  et  sitiunt 
WH  T*)v  dixaio(fuvt]v*  on  ouroi  x^^frouf^  justitiam :  quoniam  ipsi  saturar 
^ovreu.  buntur. 

On  these  diflferent  classes  of  manuscripts  in  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
Mr.  Nolan  remarks,  that  it  must  be  evident,  on  the  most  casual  in- 
spection, that  the  manuscripts  in  both  languages  possess  the  same 
text,  though  manifestly  of  difierent  classes.  **  They  respectively 
possess  that  identity  in  the  choice  of  terms  and  arrangement  of  the 
language,  which  is  irreconcileable  with  the  notion  of  their  having  de^ 
scended  from  diflferent  archet}rpes.  And  though  these  classes,  in 
either  language,  vanr  among  themselves,  yet,  as  the  translation  fol- 
lows die  varieties  of  the  original,  the  Greek  and  Latin  consequently 
aflbrd  each  other  mutual  confirmation.  The  diflferent  classes  of  text 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  translation,  as  thus  coinciding,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  conspiring  testimony  of  those  churches,  which  were  appoint- 
ed the  witnesses  and  keepers  of  Holy  Writ,  to  the  existence  of  three 
species  of  text  in  the  origmal  and  in  the  translation."^ 

Having  thus  produced  the  testimony  of  the  eastern  and  western 
churches  to  the  existence  of  these  classes,  the  learned  inquirer  pro- 
<)6eds  to  ascertain  the  antiquity  of  the  classes :  which  he  effects  by 
the  Latin  translation. 

"  As  the  existence  of  a  translation  necessarily  implies  the  priori^ 
of  the  original  from  which  it'f^as  formed ;  tills  testimony  may  be  di- 
rectly referred  to  the  ok)se  of  the  fourth  centmy.  The  Vulgate  must 
be  clearly  referred  to  that  period,  as  h  was  then  formed  by  St.  Je- 
rome ;  in  its  bare  existence,  of  course,  the  correspondent  antiqui^of 
tbe  Greek  text,  with  which  h  agrees,  is  direcdy  established.  This 
version  is,  however,  obviously  less  antient  than  that  of  the  VeroeK  qr 


iwui  I  I  n^mmH'tttmit^»9m»»mmmim0me'>'iir^ 
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Brescia  manuscript ;  as  they  are  of  the  old  Italic  transIatioQy  while  it 
properly  constitutes  the  new.  In  the  existence  of  die  antient  version, 
the  antiquity  of  the  original  text  with  which  it  corresponds  is  conse* 
quently  established.  Tlie  three  classes  of  tett,  which  correspond 
with  tlie  Vulgate  and  Old  Italic  Version,  must  be  consequently  re« 
ferred  to  a  period  not  less  remote  than  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tuiy."^ 

The  system  of  classification  being  tlius  carried  up  as  high  as  the 
fourth  century,  Mr.  Nolan  justifies  it  by  the  testimony  of  Jerome ;  for 
this  learned  iatlier,  who  lived  at  that  period,  asserts  tlie  existence  of 
three  classes  of  text  in  the  same  age,  which  respectively  prevailed  in 
f^'pt,  Palestine,  and  Constantinople.  The  identity  oi  these  classes 
with  the  different  classes  of  text  which  still  exist  in  the  Greek  original 
and  Latin  translation,^  our  author  then  proceeds  to  establish.  And  ^ 
this  he  effects  by  means  of  the  manuscripts  which  have  been  written, 
the  versions  which  have  been  pubiislied,  and  the  collations  which  have 
been  made,  in  the  different  countines  to  which  St.  Jerome  refers  his 
classes ;  founding  every  part  of  his  proofs  on  die  testimony  of  Adler, 
Birch,  Woide,  Munter,  and  odier  critics  who  have  analysed  the  text 
and  versions  of  the  New  Testament. 

Tlie  result  of  diis  invesugation  is,  that  the  diree  classes  of  text, 
which  are  discoverable  in  die  Greek  manuscripts,  are  nearly  identical 
with  the  three  edidons,  which  existed  in  the  age  of  Jerome ;  with 
which  they  are  identified  by  their  coincidence  with  the  Latin  tran^ 
lation  \x4iich  existed  in  die  age  of  that  Chrisdan  father.  Of  the  first 
dasty  the  Codex  Beza  or  Cambridge  manusoript,  is  an  exemplar  :.  it 
contains  the  text,  which  Jerome  refers  to  E^^,  and  ascribes  to  He- 
s}-chius.  Of  the  second  class^  the  Codex  PaticanuSy  or  Vatican  ma- 
nuscript forms  the  exemplar,  and  contains  die  text,  which  Jerome  re- 
fers to  Palestine,  and  ascribes  to  Eusebius ;  and  of  the  third  dass^ 
the  Moscow  manuscript,  collated  by  Matthsei,  and  by  him  noted  with 
the  letter  V.  and  the  Harleian  manuscript  in  the  Bridsh  Museum,  No. 
5684,  noted  6.  by  Griesbach,  are  the  exemplars,  and  contain  the 
text  which  Jerome  attributes  to  Lucian,  and  refers  to  Constantinople. 
The  result  of  Mr.  Nolan's  long  and  elaborate  discussion  is,  that,  as 
the  Occideiital  or  Western  Alexandrine,  and  Byzantine  texts,  (ac- 
oordiiig  to  Griesbach's  system  of  recensions)  recpective^  coincide  with 
the  E^pcian,  Palestine,  and  Byzantine  texts  oi  Mr.  N.,  we  have  only 
to  mbfltttute  the  term  Egyptian  for  Western,  and  Palestine  for  Alex- 
aodrine,  m  order  to  ascertain  the  pardcular  text  of  any  manuscript 
which  is  to  be  referred  to  a  peculiar  class  or  edition.  **  The  artifice 
of  duB  substitution  admits  of  this  simple  ^htion  :  the  E|i;yptian  text 


imported  bv  Eusebius  of  Verceu  tfflrthe  West,  and  ^e  Palei- 

tctt  repuUbhed  by  Euthalius  at  Alexandria,  the  Byzantine  text 

retamed  the  place  hi  which  it  was  origmally  published  by  Lu- 

In  a  word,  a  manuscript  which  harmonises  with  the  Codex 

1  Hdhali  hmktjf  pp.  70, 71. 

•  To  vld^li  sow  la  b«  added  the  PMeklto  or  Old  87riae  vtmon.    The  iden- 

Mr.  Hoha  pnrpoeee  folly  to  iUuHxile,  in  a  fiitare  edition  of  hie 
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Cantabrigiensis,  must  be  referred  to  the  first  class,  and  will  contain 
the  text  of  Egypt.  One,  which  harmonises  with  the  Vatican  manu- 
^ript,  must  be  referred  to  the  second  class,  and  will  contain  the 
text  of  Palestine.  And  one,  which  harmonises  with  the  Moscow  ma- 
nuscript, must  be  referred  to  the  tliird  class,  and  will  contain  the  text 
of  Constantinople."^ 

The  advantages  resulting  from  tlie  system  of  recensions  just  deve^ 
loped  are  twofold  :  —  In  the  first  place,  it  leads  not  only  to  a  more 
adequate  method  of  classification,  but  also  to  the  discovery  of  a  more 
antient  text,  by  means  of  the  priority  of  the  old  Italic  Version  to  the 
New  or  Vulgate  Latin  of  Jerome.  And,  secondly,  it  coincides  with 
the  respective  schemes  of  Dr.  Griesbach  and  of  M.  iVIatthsi,  and  de* 
rives  support  firom  their  different  systems.  It  adopts  the  three  classes 
of  the  former,  with  a  slight  variation  merely  in  the  name  of  tlie  class- 
es ;  and,  in  ascertaining  the  genuine  text,  it  attaches  tlie  same  au- 
thority to  the  old  Italic  translation,  which  the  same  distinguished  cri- 
tic has  ascribed  to  that  version.  It  likewise  agrees  with  the  sclieme 
of  Matthaei,  in  giving  the  preference  to  the  Koiv>j  Ex^otfig,  the  Greek 
Vulgate  or  Byzantine  text,  over  the  Palestine  and  Egyptian,  but  it 
supports  the  authority  of  this  text  on  firmer  grounds  than  tlie  concur- 
rence of  the  Greek  manuscripts.  "  Hence,  wliile  it  differs  firom  the 
scheme  of  M.  Matthaei,  in  building  on  the  Old  Italic  Version,  it  differs 
firom  that  of  Dr.  Griesbach,  in  distinguishing  the  copies  of  tliis  trans- 
lation, which  are  firee  from  the  influence  of  the  Vulgate,  fi-om  those 
which  have  been  corrected  since  the  times  of  Eusebius  of  Verceli,  of 
Jerome,  and  Cassiodorus.  And  it  affi)rds  a  more  satisfactory  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  multitude  of  various  readings,  than  that  suggested 
by  the  latter,  who  refers  them  to  the  intentional  or  accidental  corrupt 
ticMis  of  transcribers  ;  or  by  that  of  the  former,  who  ascribes  tliem  to 
the  correction  of  the  original  Greek  by  the  Latin  translation  :  as  it 
traces  them  to  the  mfluence  of  the  text  which  was  published  by  Eu- 
sebius, at  the  command  of  Constandne."  We  may  therefore  safely 
adopt  die  system  of  recensions  proposed  by  Mr.  Nolan  in  preference 
to  any  other  :  not  only  on  account  of  its  comprehensiveness,  but  also 
because  (independently  of  its  internal  consistency,  and  the  historical 
grounds  on  wliich  it  is  exclusively  built,)  it  embraces  the  dififerent  sys- 
tems to  which  it  b  opposed,  and  reconciles  their  respective  inconsis- 
tencies. But,  notwithstanding  the  strong  —  we  may  add,  indisputa- 
ble —  claims  to  precedence  which  his  system  of  recensions  possesses, 
the  classification  of  recensions  proposed  by  Griesbach  has  obtained 
such  a  general  reception  as  will  prevent  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Nolan's 
system  much  beyond  thejjj^^  of  this  country.  In  giving  a  decided 
preferenc^to  the  latter,  tfflMthor  of  this  work  trusts  that  he  shall  be 
acquitt^  m  any  intention  to  undervalue  the  critical  labours  of  Dr* 
Gne^j^h,  which,  firom  the  comprehensive  brevity  of  his  plan  of 
classifying  manuscripts,  and  the  scrupulous  accuracy  of  his  executioii 
of  it,  have  unquestionably  rendered  the  highest  service  to  sacred  lite- 
.  rature.    As  a  general  and  correct  index  to  the  great  body  of  Greek 

Noltn't  Inquiry,  pp.  105, 106. 
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manuscripts^  they  are  an  invaluable  treasure  to  tlie  scholar,  and  a  ne- 
cessary  acquisition  to  the  divine  :  at  the  same  time,  liis  collection  of 
various  readings  is  admirably  calculated  to  satisfy  our  minds  on  a 
point  of  the  highest  moment,  —  the  integrity  of  the  Christian  Records. 
Through  tlie  tong  interval  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  —  amidst  the 
collision  of  parties,  —  tlie  opposition  of  enemies  —  and  the  desolations 
ofdme,  they  remain  the  same  as  holy  men  read  them  in  the  primitive 
ages  of  Christianity.  A  very  minute  examination  of  manuscripts,  ver- 
sions, and  fadiers,  proves  the  inviolabUiiy  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
^  They  all  coincide  in  exliibiting  the  same  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epis* 
des ;  and  among  all  the  copies  of  them  which  have  been  preserved, 
there  b  not  one  which  dissents  from  the  rest  either  in  the  doctrines 
or  precepts,  which  constitute  Christianity.  Tltey  all  contain  the 
same  doctrines  and  precepts.  For  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  we  are 
indebted  to  such  men  as  Gnesbach,  whose  zealous  and  persevering 
labours  to  put  us  in  possession  of  it  entitle  them  to  our  grateful  re- 
membrance. To  the  superficial,  and  to  the  novice,  in  theology,  the 
long  periods  of  life,  and  the  patient  investigadon,  which  have  been  ap- 
plied to  critical  invesdgation,  may  appear  as  mere  waste,  or,  at  the 
best,  as  only  amusing  employment ;  but  to  tlie  serious  inquirer,  who, 
from  liis  own  convicUon,  can  declare  that  he  is  not  following  cunning- 
ly devised  fables,  the  time,  die  talents,  and  die  learning,  which  have 
been  devoted  to  critical  collaUon,  will  be  accounted  as  well  expended, 
for  die  result  wliicli  they  have  accomplished.  The  real  theologian  Ls 
sausfied  from  his  own  examination,  that  the  accumulation  of  many 
thousands  of  various  readings,  obtained  at  the  expense  of  immense 
criucal  labour,  does  not  afiect  a  single  sentiment  in  the  whole  New 
Testament.  And  dius  is  criticism,  —  which  some  despise,  and  others 
neglectt  —  found  to  be  <Hie  of  those  undccaying  columns,  by  which 
the  imperishable  structure  of  Christian  Truth  is  supported."^ 

VI.  From  the  coincidence  observed  between  many  Greek  manu- 
scripts and  the  Vulgate,  or  some  odier  Latin  version,  a  suqpicbn 
arose  in  the  minds  of  several  eminent  critics,  that  the  Greek  text  had 
been  altered  throughout  to  the  Latin  ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that 
■1  the  council  of  Florence,  (held  in  1439  widi  the  view  of  establish- 
ing an  union  between  die  Greek  and  Latin  churches,)  a  resolution 
WIS  firnned,  that  the  Greeks  should  aher  their  manuscripts  from  the 
Laihi.  Ttts  has  been  termed  by  the  learned,  Fadus  cum  Gram. 
The  suspidoD,  concerning  the  ahering  of  the  Greek  text,  seems  to 
have  been  first  suggested  by  Erasmus,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
wapfositA  the  alteratk>ns  were  made  before  the  fifteenth  century :  so 
mx  the  charge  of  Latinising  the  manu^^Bts  did  not  (at  least  in  his 

itffl^f 


of  h)  extend  to  the  original  writM|pf  the  manuscript,  or,  as 
cbejr  are  called,  the  writers  a  primd  manu  ;  since  it  affected  only  the 
»  a  seeundd  manu,  or  suhsequent  interpolators.  The  accusation 
adopted  md  extended  by  Father  Simon  and  Dr.  Mill,  and  espe- 
dalljr  by  Welstem.  Bengel  expressed  some  doubts  C(Hicemmg_it ; 
and  rt  was  fijrmally  questioned  by  Semler,  Griesbach,  and  Woide.  The 
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oftfae  tiPD  bst  mentknedciitics  onviiiced  Mkdiadb  ^^ 
had  fanoerlj  agreed  wkh  Erasmus)  dm  liie  charge  of  liatinfaang  was 
aafinMied ;  and  b  die  founh  edkni  of  laa  Introductioii  to  the  New 
TeAameoC  (the  editkn  translated  by  BUKip  Marsh),  ^th  a  candour 
of  which  there  are  too  iew  examples,  Michaelis  totaUy  abandoned  ins 
first  opinioD,  and  expressed  his  opinkn  that  the  pretended  agreement 
in  the  Fadms  cum  Gntds  is  a  mere  CGnjectnre  of  Erasmus,  to  which 
be  had  recourse  as  a  reiiige  m  a  matter  of  controversy.  Carrying  the 
proof  to  its  utmost  length,  it  only  shows  that  the  liitin  translations 
and  the  Creek  cofies  were  made  fiom  die  same  exemplars ;  which 
rather  proves  the  antiqinty  of  the  Latin  translations,  than  the  comm- 
tion  of  the  Greek  copies.  It  b  further  worthy  cf  remark,  that  Je» 
tome  corrected  the  L^tin  from  die  Greek,  a  circumstance  which  is 
known  in  every  part  of  the  Western  church.  Now,  as  Michaelis 
pistlj  observes,  when  it  was  known  that  the  learned  fadier  had  made 
the  Greek  text  the  basb  of  his  aheratioiis  in  the  Latin  translation,  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  that  thetranscribersof  the  Western  Church 
would  alter  the  Greek  by  the  Latin ;  and  it  is  stiO  less  probable,  that 
diose  of  the  Eastern  Church  would  act  in  thb  manner.^ 


^  2.   ACCOUNT  OF  GREEK  MANUSCRIPTS  CONTAINING  THE  OLD  AND  NEW 

TESTAMENTS. 

I.  The  Alexandrian  Manuscript — IL  The  Vatican  Manuscript. 

Of  the  few  manuscripts  known  to  be  extant,  which  contain  the 
Greek  Scriptures  (that  is,  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  the  Sep- 
tuadnt  Version,  and  die  New  Testament),  there  are  two  which  pre- 
enunendy  demand  the  attention  of  the  Biblical  student  for  their  anti- 
quity and  intrinsic  value,  viz.  The  Alexandrian  manuscript,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Vatican  manuscript,  depo- 
sited in  the  library  of  the  Vatican  Palace  at  Rome. 

I.  The  Codex  Ai.exandrinus,  or  Alexandrian  Manuscripts  whidi 
is  noted  by  the  letter  A.  in  Wetstein's  and  Griesbach's  critical  edi- 
tionS  of  the  New  Testament,  consists  of  four  folio  vohmies ;  the  three 
first  contain  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  together  with  the  Apo- 
cryphal books,  and  the  fourth  comprises  the  New  Testament,  the  first 
epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Apocryphal  Psalms  as- 
cribed to  Solomon.  In  the  New  Testament  there  is  wanting  the  be- 
ginning as  far  as  Matt.  xxv.  6.  o  vuii^^s  sg/jBtcu ;  likewise  iirom  John 
vi.  50.  to  viii.  52.  and  fr<aB  2  Cor.  iv.  13.  to  xii.  7.  The  Psalms 
are  preceded  by  the  epist^W  Athanasius  to  Marcellinus,  and  follow- 
ed by  a  catalogue,  contailHg  those  which  are  to  be  used  in  prayer 
for  each  hour,  both  of  the  day  and  of  the  night ;  also  by  fourteen 
hjrmns,  pardpr  apocryphal,  partly  biblical,  the  eleventh  of  which  is  a 
h3rmn  in  praise  of  the  Virgin  IMuuy,  entided  v'fo^su^  Ma^  rns  ^sof»- 

im :  the  arguments  of  Eusebius  are  annexed  to  the  Pscdms,  and  his 
^ — — - — 

1  Michaolii*!  IntroduetioD,  vol.  ii.  part  L  pp.  163—173.    Hatler'a  Hons 
vol.  i.  p.  185. 
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canons  to  the  Gospels.  This  manuscript  is  now  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  it  was  deposited  in  1753.  It  was  sent  as  a 
firesent  to  King  Charles  L  from  CyriUus  Lucaris,  a  native  of  Crete, 
md  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  ambassador 
from  England  to  tlie  Grand  Seignior,  in  die  year  1628.  Cyrillus 
brought  it  with  him  from  Alexandria,  where,  probably,  it  was  written. 
hi  a  schedule  annexed  to  it,  he  gives  this  account ;  diat  it  was  writ- 
ten, as  tradition  informed  them,  by  Thecla,  a  noble  Egjrptian  lady, 
about  thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  a  little  after  the  council  of  Nice.  He 
adds,  that  the  name  of  Thecla,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  was  erased ; 
but  that  tfab  was  the  case  with  other  books  of  the  Christians,  after 
Christianity  was  extinguished  in  Egypt  by  the  Mohammedans  :  and 
that  recent  tradition  records  the  fact  of  the  laceration  and  erasure  of 
lliecla's  name.  The  proprietor  of  this  manuscript,  before  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  had  written  an  Arabic  subscription, 
expressing  that  this  book  was  said  to  have  been  written  with  the  pen 
«f  Thecla  the  Martyr. 

Various  disputes  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the  place  whence  it 
was  brought,  and  where  it  wis  written,  to  its  antiqui^,  and  of  course 
Co  its  real  value.  Some  critics  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  com- 
mendation, whilst  it  has  been  equally  depreciated  by  others.  Of  its 
most  strenuous  adversaries,  Wetstein  seems  to  have  been  the  principal. 
The  place  from  which  it  was  sent  to  England  was,  without  doubt, 
Alexandria,  and  hence  it  has  been  called  Codex  Alexandrinus.  As 
fo  the  place  where  it  was  written,  there  is  a  considerable  difierence 
of  opinion.  Matthsus  Muttis,  who  was  a  contemporary,  friend,  and 
deacon  of  Cyrillus,  and  who  afterwards  instructed  in  the  Greek  lan- 
;e  John  Rudolph  Wetstein,  uncle  of  the  celebrated  editor  of  the 
ik  Testament,  bears  testimony,  in  a  letter,  written  to  Marun  Bog- 
dan,  a  physician  in  Berne,  dated  January  14,  1664,  that  it  had  been 
brought  from  one  of  the  twenty-two  monasteries  in  Mount  Athos, 
which  the  Turks  never  destroyed,  but  allowed  to  continue  upon  the 
payment  of  tribute.  Dr.  Woide  endeavours  to  weaken  the  evidence 
of  Muttis,  and  to  render  the  testimony  of  the  elder  Wetstein  suspi- 
ckxjB :  but  Spohn^  sliows  that  the  objections  of  Woide  are  unground- 
ed. AUowing  their  reality,  we  cannot  infer  that  Cyrillus  found  this 
manuscript  in  Alexandria.  Before  he  went  to  Alexandria  he  spent 
some  time  on  Mount  Athos,  the  repository  and  manufactory  of  manu- 
scripts of  the  New  Testament,  whence  a  great  number  have  been 
biougjit  into  the  West  of  Europe,  and  a  still  greater  number  has  been 
Bent  to  Moscow.  It  is  dierefore  probable,  independently  of  the  evi- 
dence of  Muttis,  that  Cyrillus  procured  j^here  either  by  purchase  or 
b^  present,  lock  it  with  bun  to  AlexancMP,  and  brought  it  thence  on 
his  return  to  Constanthiople.  But  the  question  recurs,  where  was 
tins  copy  written.^  The  Arabic  subscription  above  cited,  clearljr 
profes,  that  it  had  been  in  Egypt,  at  some  period  or  other,  before  it 

1  CSuoU  GMofredi  WoidU  Noiitia  Codiek  Alezmdrinl,  cum  variiB  ejus  lectioni- 
boi  oomibiu.  Reondnidiim  cuntTit,  ootfttqa^  fu^jecit  Qottlleb  Ltborecht  Bponn. 
>p.  10—13.  (Rto.  Lipm  1790  > 
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fell  into  the  hands  of  Cyrillus.     This  subscription  shows  that   it 
once  belonged  to  an  Eg}'ptian,  or  that  during  some  time  it  was  pre- 
served in  Egypt,  where  Arabic  has  been  spoken  since  the  seventh 
century.     Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  a  great  number  of  manu- 
scripts of  the  Greek  Bible  have  been  written  in  Egypt.     Woide  has 
also  pointed  out  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  tlie  Codex  Aiex- 
andnnus,  and  the  writings  of  the  Copts.     Michaelis  aUeges  another 
circumstance  as  a  probable  argument  of  its  having  been  written  in 
Egjnpt.     In  Ezekiel  xxvii.  18.  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  text, 
the  Tyrians  are  said  to  have  fetched  their  wine  from  Chelbon,  or  ac- 
cording to  Bochart,  Chalybon.     But  as  Chalybon,  though  celebrated 
for  its  wuie,  was  unknown  to  the  writer  of  Urn  manuscript,  he  has  al- 
tered it  by  a  fanciful  conjecture  to  oivov  €x  x^jS^,  wine  urom  Hebron. 
This  alteration  was  probably  made  by  an  Egyptian  copyist,  because 
Egypt  was  formerly  supplied  with  wine  from  Hebron.   The  subscrip- 
tion oefore  mentioned*  ascribes  the  writing  of  it  to  Theela,  an  Egyp- 
tian  ladv  of  high  rank,  who  could  not  have  been,  as  Michaelis  sup- 
poses, the  mariyress  Theela,  placed  in  the  time  of  Saint  Paul :  but 
Woide  replies,  diat  a  distinction  must  bd  made  between  Theela  mar- 
tyr, and  Theela  proto-mar^.    With  regard  to  these  subscriptions 
we  may  observe,  with  Bishop  Marsh,  that  the  true  state  of  the  case 
appears  to  be  as  foUows  :  "  Some  centuries  after  the  Codex  Alexan- 
dnnus  had  been  written,  and  the  Greek  subicripdons,  and  perhaps 
those  other  parts  where  it  is  more  defective,  already  fest,  it  fell  into 
the  hands  ol  a  Christian  inhabitant  of  Egypt,  who,  not  finding  the 
usual  Greek  subscription  of  the  copyist,  added  in  Arabic,  his  na- 
tive language,  the  tradition,  either  true  or  false,  miiich  had  been 
^ served  in  the  family  or  families  to  which  the  manuscript  had  be- 
;ed,  ^  Memorant  hunc  codicem  acripCum  esse  calamo  Thecls  mar- 
qrris.'    In  the  17th  century,  when  oral  traditioa  respecting  this  ma- 
nuscript had  probaUy  ceased,  it  became  the  property  of  Cyrillus  Lu- 
caris ;  but  whether  in  Alexandria,  or  Mount  Ajthos,  is  of  no  impor- 
tance to  the  present  mquiry.     On  examhung  the  manuscript,  he  finds 
that  the  Greek  subscription  b  lost,  but  that  there  is  a  tradiuon  record- 
ed in  Arabic  by  a  former  proprietor,  which  simply  related  that  it 
was  written  by  one  Theela  a  nuul^ress,  ^diich  is  what  he  means  by 
*^  memoria  et  traditio  recens."    Taking  therefore  upon  trust,  that  one 
Theela  the   martyress  was  really  the  copyist,  be  consults  tlie  an- 
nals of  the  church  to  discover  in  what  age  and  country  a  person  of 
this  name  and  character  existed ;  finds  that  an  Eg^tian  lady  of  rank, 
called  Theela,  suffered  martydom  between  the  tune  of  holding  the 
council  of  Nicaea  and  the  clg^e  of  the  fourth  century  ;  and  concludes, 
without  further  ceremony,  tnat  she  was  the  very  identical  copyist. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  discovery,  he  attempts  to  account  Ux  the  loss 
of  the  Greek  subscription,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  malice  of  the  Sara- 
cens ;  being  weak  enough  to  believe  that  the  enemies  of  Chrisdaniqr 
''^nld  exert  their  vengeance  on  the  name  of  a  poor  transcriber,  and 
te*^ve  the  four  folio  v<3umes  tliemselves  unhurt."    Dr.  Woide,  who 
^'^'^ribed  and  published  this  manuscript,  and  must  be  better  ac- 
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quamted  with  h  than  any  other  person,  asserts,  that  it  was  written  br 
two  different  copyists ;  for  he  observed  a  difference  in  the  ink,  ana, 
which  is  of  greater  moment,  even  in  the  strokes  of  the  letters.  The 
conjecture  of  Oudin,  adopted  by  Wetstein,  tliat  the  manuscript  was 
written  by  an  Accemet  is,  in  the  judgment  of  Michaelis,  worthy  of  at* 
tention,^  and  he  adds,  that  this  conjecture  does  not  contradict  the  ac- 
count that  Thecla  was  the  copyist,  since  there  were  not  only  monks 
but  nuns  of  this  order. 

The  antiquity  of  this  manuscript  has  also  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy. Grabe  and  Schuize  think  that  it  might  have  been  written 
before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  which,  says  Michaelis,  is  the 
very  utmost  period  th^t  can  be  allowed,  because  it  contains  the  epis- 
tles of  Athanasius.  Oudin  places  it  in  the  tenth  century.  Wetstein 
refers  it  to  the  fifth,  and  supposes  that  it  was  one  of  the  manuscripts 
collected  at  Alexandria  in  615,  for  the  Syriac  version.  Dr.  Sender 
refers  it  to  the  seventh  century.  Montfaucon^  is  of  opinion,  that  nei- 
ther the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  nor  any  Greek  manuscript,  can  be  said 
with  great  probability  to  be  much  prior  to  the  sixth  century.  Mi- 
chaelis apprehends,  that  this  manuscript  was  written  after  Arabic  was 
become  the  native  language  of  die  Egyptians,  that  is,  one,  or  rather 
two  centuries  after  Alexandria  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  which 
happened  in  the  year  640,  because  the  transcriber  frequendy  con- 
founds M  and  B,  which  is  often  done  in  the  Arabic  :  and  he  con- 
cludes, that  it  is  not  more  antient  Uian  the  eighth  century.  Woide, 
after  a  great  display  of  learning,  with  which  he  examines  the  evidence 
for  the  antiquity  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  concludes,  that  it  was 
written  between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  It 
cannot  be  allowed  a  greater  antiquity,  because  it  has  not  only  the 
rtrXu  or  xs^oXoia  majora,  but  the  xs^aXoia  minora,  or  Ammonian  sec- 
tions, accompanied  with  the  references  to  the  canons  of  Eusebius. 
Woide's  arguments  have  been  objected  to  by  Spohn.'  Some  of  the 
principal  arguments  advanced  by  those  who  refer  this  manuscript  to 
the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries  are  the  foUowing :  the  epistles  of  Saint 
Paul  are  not  divided  into  chapters  like  the  gospels,  though  this  divi- 
sion took  place  so  early  as  396,  when  to  each  chapter  was  prefix- 
ed a  superscrirnkm.  Tiie  Codex  Alexandrinus  has  the  episiles  of 
Clement  of  Home ;  but  these  were  forbidden  to  be  read  in  the 
churches,  by  the  council  of  Laodicea,  in  364,  and  that  of  Carthage, 
in  419.  Hence  Schuize  has  inferred,  that  it  was  written  before  the 
year  364 ;  and  he  produces  a  new  argument  for  its  antiquity,  deduc- 
ed fitxn  the  last  of  the  fourteen  hymns  found  in  it  after  the  psahns, 

1  Th«  Acomett  were  a  cUm  of  monks  in  the  antient  church,  who  flourishedi 
perticnbrlj  in  the  eaft,  daring  the  fifth  century.  The^  were  so  caUod,  because 
they  had  ttvine  senrioe  performed,  without  interruption,  m  their  churches.  ThejF 
4i¥ided  themseWes  into  three  bodies,  each  of  which  officiated  in  turn,  and  relieved 
the  others,  so  that  their  churches  were  never  silent,  either  night  or  day.  Wetstein 
adcmis  the  opinion  of  Casimir  Oudin,  that  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  was  written  by 
an  Aeomei,  because  it  oomtains  a  cataloMPue  of  the  psafans  that  were  to  be  sang  at 
~^i7  how  both  of  the  day  and  night,    rroleg.  in  Not.  Test  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

*  Paleog.  OrttC.  p.  18d. 

a  pp.  4^109.  of  his  edition  of  Woide*s  Notitia  Codieis  Alexandrini. 
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which  is  superscribed  viwog  s^ivo^  and  is  called  the  grand  doxobgy ; 
far  this  hymn  has  not  the  clause  ayiog  o  h^Sj  ayios  i^^9  oy^  aAaveu- 
€0Sf  fXtii^w  i||»a^,  which  was  used  between  the  years  434  and  446 ; 
and  therefore  the  manuscript  must  have  been  written  before  this  time. 
Wetstein  thinks  that  it  must  have  been  written  before  the  time  of  Je- 
rome, because  the  Greek  text  of  this  manuscript  was  altered  firom  the 
old  Italic.  He  adds,  that  the  transcriber  was  ignorant  that  the  Arabs 
were  called  Hagarenes,  because  he  has  written  (1  Chron.  v.  20.) 
mpfouot  for  Ayagouot.  Others  allege  that  ayogam  is  a  mere  erratum ; 
because  Ayapuw  occurs  in  the  preceding  verse,  Ayagtrns  in  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  31.  and  Ayagn^w  in  Psal.  Ixxxii.  7.  These  arguments,  says 
Michaelis,  aflbrd  no  certainty,  because  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  must 
have  been  copied  from  a  sdU  more  anuent  manuscript ;  and  if  this 
were  faithfully  copied,  the  arguments  apply  rather  to  this  dian  to  the 
Alexandrian  manuscript  itself.  It  b  the  hand-writing  iedone,  or  the 
formation  of  the  letters,  widi  the  want  of  accents,  which  can  lead  to 
any  probable  decision.  The  arguments  alleged  to  prove  that  it  is 
uoi  so  antient  as  the  fourth  century,  are  the  following.  Dr.  Sender 
thinks,  that  die  episde  of  Athanasius,  on  the  value  and  excellency  of 
die  Psalms,  would  hardly  have  been  prefixed  to  them  during  his  life. 
But  it  ought  to  be  recoUected,  that  Athanasius  had  many  warm  and 
strenuous  advocates.  From  this  episde  Oudin  has  attempted  to  de- 
duce an  argument,  that  the  manuscript  was  written  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. Thb  epistte,  he  says,  is  spurious,  and  could  not  have  been 
forged  during  the  life  of  Athanasius,  and  die  tenth  century  was  fertile 
io  spurious  productions.  Again,  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  superscrip- 
tion of  the  Song  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is  sU^led  ^sorojco^  a  name  which 
Wetstein  says  betrays  the  fifth  century.  Further,  from  the  probable 
conjecture,  that  diis  manuscript  was  written  by  one  of  the  order  of  the 
Acoemets,  Oudin  concludes  against  its  antiquity ;  but  Wetstein  con- 
tents himself  with  asserting,  that  it  could  not  nave  been  written  before 
Ae  fifth  century,  because  Alexander,  who  founded  this  order,  lived 
about  the  year  420.  From  this  statement,  pursued  more  at  large, 
Michaelis  deduces  a  reason  for  paying  less  regard  to  the  Codex  Alex- 
andrinus than  many  eminent  critics  have  done,  and  for  the  preference 
that  is  due,  in  many  respects,  to  andent  versions,  before  any  single 
manuscript,  because  the  andquity  of  the  former,  which  is  in  general 
greater  man  that  of  the  latteri  can  be  determined  with  more  preci- 


The  value  of  this  manuscript  has  been  difi^endy  appreciated  by 
difoent  writers.  Wetstein,  diough  he  denotes  it  by  A.  the  first 
letter  of  die  alphabet,  is  no  great  admirer  of  it,  nor  does  Michaelis 
estimate  it  highly,  either  on  account  of  its  internal  excellence  or  the 
value  of  its  readings.  The  principal  charge  which  has  been  pro- 
duced against  the  Alexandrian  manuscript,  and  which  has  been 
fltroiigly  urged  by  Wetsteiq,  b  its  having  been  altered  from  the 
Latm  yersioii.  It  is  incredible,  says  Michaelis,  who  once  agreed 
b  opinion  with  Wetstein,  but  found  occasion  to  alter  his  sentiments, 
that  a  transcriber  who  lived  in  Egypt,  should  have  altered  die  Greek 
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text  from  a  Latin  version,  because  Egypt  belonged  to  the  Greek  dio* 
cese,  and  Latin  was  not  understood  there.  On  this  subject  Woide 
has  eminently  displayed  his  critical  abilities,  and  ably  defended  the 
Greek  manuscripts  in  general,  and  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  in  par- 
tkular,  from  the  charge  of  having  been  corrupted  from  the  Latin. 
-Griesbaeh  concurs  with  Woide,^  and  both  have  contributed  to  con- 
firm Michaelis  in  hb  new  opinion.  If  this  manuscript  has  been  cor- 
rupted from  a  versbn,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suspect  the  Coptic, 
the  version  of  the  counuy  in  which  it  was  written.  Between  this 
manuscript  and  both  the  Cfoptic  and  Syriac  versions,  there  is  a  re- 
markable coincidence.  Griesbaeh  has  observed,  that  this  manu- 
script ibUows  three  different  editions  :  the  Byzantine  in  the  Gospels, 
the  Western  edition  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  and  the  Catnolic 
epistleSy  which  form  the  middle  division  of  this  manuscript,  and  the 
Alexandrine  in  the  episdes  of  Saint  Paul.  The  transcriber,  if  this  as- 
sertion be  true,  must  have  copied  the  three  parts  of  tlie  Greek  Tes- 
tament {torn  three  different  manuscripts  of  tiu'ee  different  editions. 
It  is  observable,  that  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  coin- 
cide very  fi^quently  not  only  with  the  Coptic  and  the  old  Syriac,  but 
with  the  New  Synac  and  the  Ethiopic ;  and  tliis  circumstance  fa- 
vours the  hypothesis,  that  this  manuscript  was  written  in  Eg)'pt,  be- 
cause the  new  Syriac  version  having  been  collated  with  Egyptian 
manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  Ethiopic  version  being 
taken  iomiediatelv  from  them,  have  necessarily  the  readings  of  the 
Alexandrine  edition. 

The  Alexandrian  manuscript  is  written  in  uncial  or  capital  letters, 
without  any  accents  or  marks  of  aspiration,  but  with  a  few  abbrevia- 
tions nearly  similar  to  those  already  noticed,^  and  also  with  some 
others  which  are  described  by  Dr.  Woide,^  who  has  likewise  explained 
the  various  pomts  and  spaces  occurring  in  this  manuscript. 

A  fac-fiimile  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  was  pubhshed  in  folk) 
by  the  late  Dr.  Woide,  principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museiun, 
with  Qrpes  cast  (or  the  purpose,  line  for  line,  without  mtervak  be- 
tween the  words,  precisely  as  in  the  original.^  The  following  speci- 
men will  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  this  most  preCM)us  manu- 
script. 

1  In  hb  «<  Sjmbote  CriUcce,"  vol.  i.  pp.  110—117.  "" 

a  8m  p.  oO.  nprtLm 

'  In  tfie  Pre&ee  to  his  &c-Bimile  of  the  Alexandrian  mannacript  of  the  New 
Triffwmt,  \%  97 — SM. 
4  The  feOowuif  is  the  title  of  Dr.  Woide*s  splendid  work. — JWwmi  TetUmen- 
,  tC9duit  MS.  AUxandnno,  md  Umixm  m  BibUaiheea  Abuei  Britmi^ 


hgm  Grceicat, 

mid  MfrrMiUcr,  dueriptum^  a  Carolo  Chiqfredo  Woide,  Londini  ex  prelo  Joenmu 

NUktU,  2Wtf  JaeJumdmu,  mdccluiti.  Twelve  copies  were  printed  on  vellam. 


The  fte-amUe  itself  filb  two  faondred  and  sixt^  pages ;  and  the  prefiMe,  C(^ 

tarenty-iwo  pages,  eonftains  an  accurate  dee^ption  of  the  manoseript,  iUwAralM 
If  an  engraving  representing  the  style  of  writing  in  various  mannscrtpts.  To  this 
«  enMomed  an  euet  list  of  all  iu  variona  readings,  in  eighty-nine  pages ;  each 
taadina  ie  aooompanied  with  a  remark^ving  an  aceoont  of  what  his  ptedeceasors, 
JumO. a.  Patnek Toong),  Bishop  mkoo,  Drs.  BfiU  and  Orahe,  and  Wetatein, 
kid  paAiniad  or  neglected.  To  complete  this  work,  there  shonld  be  added  the 
Mong:  Amtndh  md  editiantm  Jfom  TuUmetOi  Onect,  e  CodUe  JilexMidrm^ 
4e«y^«  C  A  ITiUs,  in  fiia  cwtfiMiiliir  Frefii^ 
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;NxpcHHNQxoroci<*.ioxorocH 

7TrPOCTON§Fl-KJkl§SHNOXOrOC 
o^rocHNeh4xpcHTrpocTONeN 

TrxNTJL8kiAVTcyi(^reMeTX>ic^ 
feicxvTOY6reNeToovA.eeN- 
oreroNeNeNXYTCDXcuHHN-  ^ 

|<XIH2:CDH  H  hrrOaxlXJTCDNXNcuN 

llM^.lto4>^CeNTHCKOTIX^Al 

NeilCXIHCKOTIXXYTOOYKXTe 

&      \^TJUkJs4eNOCTrXfXeYONOMxxv 

E         TOJiojxNNHCOVrcxjHxeeN 

/  eiCMXITYPIXKIfNXMXPTYpH 

CHTrePITOV4>CJDTOCINXTrXN 
TeCTriCT6YCGDCINA.IXYTOV 

For  this  stereotjrpe  specimen  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Baber,  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  British  museum,  who  kindiv  fa- 
voured us  with  the  use  of  the  Alexandrian  types,  with  which  he  is 
now  printing  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.^    For  die  gratification  of  the 

Urpretalwium  diaUeti  superioris  Mgypti  qwt  Thehaica  vd  Sahidiea  OfptUatuTf  e 
Codd.  OzanienSf  maxima  ez  parte  dssumjtta  cum  dissertaiione  dt  Vernane  Biblio' 
rum  JE^yptiaca,  piibus  subjtcitur  Qfdicu  Vatieani  eoUatio.  OxonU :  E  Typogra- 
pheo  darendomanoy  1799|  folio.    This  work  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ford. 

1  In  1812  Mr.  Baber  published,  by  subscription,  a  fao-simile  of  the  book  of 
PsalraSy  from  the  manuscript  now  under  consideration,  of  which  twelve  (M>pies  are 
en  veUwmy  to  match  with  tne  same  number  of  copies  of  the  New  Testament.  To 
complete  the  Old  Testament  in  a  similar  manner,  was  an  undertaking  too  vast  and 
extensive  for  an  unbeneficed  clerj^yman.  In  consequence,  therefore,  of  a  memori- 
al by  Mr.  B.,  seconded  by  the  recommendation  of  several  dietaries  of  the  church, 
M  well  as  professors  and  heads  of  colleges  in  the  two  oniversities,  the  British  Par- 
liament engaged  to  defray  the  expenses  of  completing  this  noble  undertaking  i 
(See  the  Memorial  and  other  Proceedings  in  the  Literary  Panorama,  vol.  i.  N.  S. 
pp.  465—478.) ;  and  Mr.  Baber  is  now  rapidly  proceeding  in  his  laborious  task. 
The  Pentateuch  and  Historical  Bodu,  with  tM  notes  belonging  to  them,  are  pub- 
lished. And  the  remaining  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  comprising  the  Psalms  and 
Prophetical  Books,  is  completed,  and  will  be  published  as  ftst  as  the  noteS)  which 
are  to  accompany  each  portion  of  the  text,  can  be  printed  off.  The  whole  is  exe- 
cuted in  a  ■plenmd  folio  size,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  most  fidthfrdly 
everj  iota  of  the  original  manuscript.  The  better  to  preserve  the  identity  of  the 
original,  instead  of  spreading  out  the  contracted  various  readings,  in  the  maxgini 
by  Tetters  in  full,  (as  Dr.  Woide  had  donft  in  lus  fiMs-simile  of  the  Alexandrian  ma- 
miscript  of  the  New  Testament)  &c-similes  of  such  various  readings,  cut  in  wood, 
«re  inserted  precisely  in  the  places  where  they  occur,  filling  np  only  tho  mbbo 
■Moe  with  the  original.  The  tail  pieces,  or  rum  arabesmie  omamentu  at  the  end 
wTeaeh  book,  are  also  repreeented  by  meani  of  ftc-stmues  in  wood.  The  work 
wiU  OQnmt  of  Ibur  vohimes  in  fi>lio ;  thioo  oon^riiing  the  teit  of  tko  Old  Toito- 
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English  reader,  the  followiiig  extract  is  subjoined,  comprisbg  the  first 
seven  verses  of  Saint  John's  Gospel,  rendered  rather  more  literally 
than  the  idiom  of  our  language  will  admit,  in  order  to  convey  an  ex- 
act idea  of  the  original  Greek  (above  given)  of  the  Alexandrian 
manuscript. 

John  i.  1 — 7. 

Inthebeginningwastiiewordandthewordwas 
withgdandgDwastheword- 

hewasinthebeginningwithgd 

ALLWEREMADEBYHIM  AND  WITH 
OUTHIHWASMADENOTONE  THING 
THATWA8MADEINHIMUFEWAS 
ANDTHELIFEWASTHELIGHTOFSIN' 

andthelightindarknessshin 
ethandthedarknessdidnotitcomprb 
hend*  therewasaainse 

Ntfromgodwhosename  was 

lOmi'TmSPERSONCAME 

asawitnessthatiiemigiittesti 

fyconcerningthelightthata 

llmightbelievetiiroighiiim- 

n.  The  /Codex  Vatic  anus,  No.  1209,  which  Wetstein  and 
Griesbach  have  both  noted  ^nth  the  letter  B.,  contests  tlie  palm  of 
antiquiQr  with  the  Alexandrian  manuscript.  No  fac-simile  of  it  has 
ever  be«n  published.  The  Roman  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  print- 
ed m  1590,  professes  to  exhibit  the  text  of  this  manuscript ;  and  in 
the  preface  to  that  edition  it  is  stated  to  have  been  written  before  the 
year  387,  i.  e.  towards  the  close  of  the  fourtli  century :  Montfaucon 
and  Bhnchini  refer  it  to  the  fifth  or  sixdi  century,  and  Dupin  to  die 
seventh  century.  Professor  Hug  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  it 
was  written  in  the  early  part  of  die  fourth  century ;  but,  from  the 
omissioD  of  the  Eusebian  xs^akoua  and  nrXoi,  Bishop  Marsh  con- 
dudes  with  great  probability  that  it  was  written  before  the  close  of 
the  fifth  century.  The  Vatican  manuscript  is  written  on  parchment 
or  vdhmi,  m  uncial  or  capital  letters,  in  three  columns  on  each  page, 


,  aad  %,  fourth  containing  prolegomena  and  notei.  The  edition  is  limited  to 
two  Innidred  and  fifty  copies,  and  twelve  are  on  Tellom.  They  are  such  aa  reflect 
the  higbatt  credit  on  the  printers,  Meatra.  R.  and  A.  Taylor.  —  The  reader  who 
mn  be  deairoaa  of  further  information  concerning  the  Alexandrian  manuscript  ift| 
ff«fared  to  Dr.  Orabe's  prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Septuagint,  and 
«lao  to  the  prolegomena  of  Dr.  Woide  already  cited,  and  to  those  of  Dr.  Mill  and 
Welirtmi,  prefixed  to  their  editions  of  the  New  Testament.  See  also  Michaelis*s 
iBtiodMtion  to  the  Jiew  Testament,  yol.  ii.  part  L  pp.  186—209,  and  Bishop 
Marah's  notes  in  part  ii.  pp.  648—060.  Dr.  Lardner  has  given  the  table  of  con- 
IflBts  of  this  manoaeript  in  his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  part  ii.  chap.  147. 
<Wofffcs,  8to.  toI.  ▼.  pp.  853— 2riC ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  44—46.) 
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all  of  which  are  of  the  same  size,  except  at  the  beginning  of  a  book, 
and  without  any  divisions  of  chapters,  verses,  or  words,  but  with  ac- 
cents and  spirits.  The  shape  of  the  letters,  and  colour  of  the  ink, 
prove  that  it  was  written  throughout  by  one  and  the  same  careful 
copyist.     The  abbreviations  are  few,  being  confined  chiefly  to  those 

words  which  are  in  general  abbreviated,  such  as  02,  KC,  IC,  XC, 
for  0so(,  Ku^io^,  lfi(f(ivsy  Xgt^os,  Gody  hordy  Jesus,  Christ  Originally 
this  manuscript  contained  the  entire  Greek  Bible,  including  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments ;  in  which  respect  it  resembles  none  so 
much  as  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  though  no  two  manuscripts  vary 
more  in  their  readings.  The  Old  Testament  wants  the  first  forty- 
six  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  thirty-two  psalms,  viz.  from  Psal.  cv.  to 
cxxxvii.  inclusive ;  and  the  New  Testament  wants  the  latter  part  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  viz.  all  after  chap.  ix.  verse  14,  and  also 
Saint  Paul's  other  epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  and  the 
whole  book  of  Revelation.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  last  book, 
as  well  as  the  latter  part  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  has  been  sup- 
plied by  a  modem  hand  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  it  is  said,  from 
some  manuscript  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  Cardinal  Bessarion. 
In  many  places  the  faded  letters  have  also  been  retouched  by  a  mod- 
em but  careful  hand  :  and  when  the  person  who  made  these  amend- 
ments (whom  Michaelis  pronounces  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning) 
found  various  readings  in  other  manuscripts  he  has  introduced  them 
into  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  but  has  still  preserved  the  original  text ; 
and  in  some  few  instances  he  has  ventured  to  erase  with  a  penknife. 
Various  defects,  both  in  orthography  and  language,  indicate  that  this 
manuscript  was  executed  by  an  Egyptian  copyist.  Instead  of  (ruXX^>)/i}, 
&c.  he  has  written  (TuXX^fj^,  "krui^sd^Sj  XiifJKp^erai,  which  occurs 
only  in  Coptic  or  Graeco-Coptic  MSS.  He  has  also  written  sT^av 
for  sfff'ov,  as  may  be  seen  in  die  celebrated  Rosetta  inscription ;  s?3av, 
htsdw,  £i(fijXW,  avsiXaro,  and  6i£/jba^^ro,  as  in  the  inscription  of  tlie 
^heban  Memnon ;  and  lu^oxav  and  yey^ovav,  as  tbe  Alexandrians 
wrote  according  to  the  testimony  of  Sextus  Empiricus.  These  pe- 
culiarities show  that  the  Codex  Vaticanus  exhibits  the  Egyptian  text, 
iBubsequent  to  the  third  century,  according  to  die  Alexandrine  Re- 
cension of  Griesbach,  and  the  Hesychian  Recension  of  Hug. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  manuscript  was  collated  by  the 
editors  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  and  even  that  this  edition  was 
almost  entirely  taken  from  it :  but  Bishop  Marsh  has  shown  by  actual 
comparison  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

The  Vatican  manuscript  has  been  repeatedly  collated  by  various 
emment  critics,  from  wliose  extracts  Wetstein  collected  numerous 
various  readings :  but  the  latest  and  best  colladon  is  that  by  Professor 
Birch,  of  Copenhagen,  in  1781 ;  the  results  of  which  are  noticed  in 
another  part  of  this  work.  Although  the  antiquity  of  the  Vatican 
Manuscript  is  indisputable,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  be- 
tween its  comparative  value  and  that  of  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript ; 
nor  is  there  any  absolute  and  universal  standard  by  which  their 
several  excellencies  may  be  estuogAted.    With  regard  to  the  Old 
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Testament,  if  any  Greek  manuscript  were  now  extant,  containing  an 
exact  copy  of  the  several  books  as  they  were  originally  translated, 
such  manuscript  would  be  perfect,  and  consequently  the  most  valua- 
ble. The  nearer  any  copy  comes  to  this  perfection,  the  more  valua- 
ble it  must  be,  and  vtce  versa.  In  its  present  state  the  Hebrew  Text 
cannot  determine  fuUy  the  value  of  these  MSS.  in  their  relation  to 
ooe  another ;  and  yet  as  that  text  receives  great  assistance  from  botb| 
it  proves  that  both  deserve  eur  highest  regard.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  neither  of  them  has  the  asterisks  of  Origen,  tliough  both 
of  them  were  transcribed  in  the  fifth  century ;  which  Dr.  Kennicott 
observes,^  is  one  proof  that  they  were  not  taken  either  mediately  or 
immediately  from  the  Hexapla.  The  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  ma- 
nuscripts differ  fit>m  each  other  in  the  Old  Testament  chiefly  in  this ; 
— that,  as  they  contain  books,  which  have  been  corrected  by  diffe- 
rent persons,  upon  different  principles ;  and  as  they  differ  greatly  in 
some  places  in  their  interpolations,  —  so  they  contain  many  words 
which  were  either  derived  from  difierent  Greek  versions,  or  else 
were  translated  by  one  or  both  of  the  transcribers  themselves  from 
the  Hebrew  text,  which  wfis  consulted  by  them  at  the  time  of 
transcribing. 

On  the  groimd  of  its  internal  excellence,  Michaelis  preferred  the 
Vatican  manuscript  (for  the  New  Testament)  to  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus.  If  however  that  manuscript  be  most  respectable  which  comes 
the  nearest  to  Origen's  Hexaplar  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  the  Alexan- 
drian manuscript  seems  to  claim  that  merit  in  preference  to  its  rival : 
but  if  it  be  thought  a  matter  of  superior  honour  to  approach  nearer 
the  old  Greek  version,  uncorrected  by  Origen,  that  merit  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  Vatican.^ 

The  accompanying  plate  exhibits  a  specimen  of  the  Vatican  ma- 
nuscript from  a  fac-sinule  traced  in  the  year  1704  for  Dr.  Grabe, 
editor  of  the  celebrated  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  which  is  noticed  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  The  author  has  reason  to  believe 
that  his  the  most  faitMul  fac-simile,  ever  executed  of  this  MS.  It 
was  made  by  Signer  Zacagni,  at  that  time  principal  keeper  of  the 
Vatican  library,  and  is  now  preserved  among  Dr.  Grabe's  manu- 
scripts in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  This  fac-simile  has  been 
most  carefully  and  accurately  copied,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bandinel,  the  keeper  of  that  noble  repository  of  literature,  to 
whom  the  author  now  offers  his  acknowledgments  for  his  kind  assis- 
tance OD  thb  occasion.  The  passage  represented  in  our  engraving, 
contains  the  first  three  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  prophet 
Esekiel^  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  English  Version  : 


1  Dw.  u.  op.  413-415. 


hng  m  Briigmn,  1010,  ito. 
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lEZEKIEL 

+  +  + 

NNOWITCAMETOPASSINTHETHIR 
INTHE 
TIETHYEARFOURTH 
MONTHONTHEFIFTHOFTHEMONth 

WHENIWASINTHEMIDST 

0FTHECAPTIVESBYT"E 

RIVERCHOBARAnd 

THEHEAVENSWEREOPENED 

ANDISAWTHE  VISIONSOFGDONTHEF  i 

FTHOFTHEMONTHTHIs 

WASTHEFIFTHYEAROFThe 

CAPTIVITYOFTHEKI 

NGJOACHIM      ANDCA_ 

HETHEWORDOFTHELDTOE 

ZEKIELTHESONOFBUZITHE 

PRIESTINTHELANDOFTHECHALDEESB 

YTHERIVERCHo 

BARANDUPONMEWAS 

THEHANDOFTHELDANDILOOKEDANDLO 

awhirlWNDcameoutof 
thenorthandagreatcloud 

WITHIT 

No  fac-simile  edition  (like  that  of  the  Alexandrian  New  Testament 
by  Dr.  Woide  and  of  the  Old  Testament  now  printing  by  the  Rev. 
IL  H.  Baber)  has  ever  been  executed  of  the  precious  Vatican  manu- 
script. During  the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.  the  Abate  Spoletti  con- 
templated the  publication  of  it,  for  which  purpose  he  delivered  a 
memorial  to  the  Pope.  No  pMic  permission  was  ever  given  :  and 
though  the  Pontiff's  private  judgment  was  not  unfavourable  to  the 
undertaking,  yet,  as  his  indulgence  would  have  been  no  security 
against  the  vengeance  of  the  inquisition,  Spoletti  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don his  design.^  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  add,  that  no  obstacles 
were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  collation  of  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican, 
for  Dr.  Holmes's  critical  edition  of  the  Septuagmt  verdoui  of  wbidi 
some  account  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  page. 

1  lifichaelif  y  vol.  u.  part  i.  p.  181.  part  u.  pp.  644, 645. 
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|7/7  KMerefr/exqehTcw-rTiA 

"*^        »COCT-U>eT6lVeT^fTtO 

MNNir€MnTHTOTMnM»«' 
KAiercOHMNNCNMCCcu 

THCArxM  ikA^cu  CI  Kc  erf  mr 
noTA.MOYTOYXOft^j»ic*i 

KA.i6iA.oNOPftxeicerncu. 

JlTMToyA^  HNOC   Toyw 

ro6TOC  Ton€M  n-roNTne 

AIXMALXCOCIA.C  T0T9A.C( 

.^(ocieoKxeiM    KXiere 
NCTOAoro  CKy  n  po  c  16 

26  K.»H  Vy  ION  BO  Y*^'TOl# 

ier6*>^MrHXA.>^AJ^ICA)M6 

niTOynO  TAH  OYTOTJ^ 

Bfrf    K.MCreN€TO€rT€Me 

XCIpMf  K  iwl  I^O  N  K*^l  •  **»«• 

BOpf A.  K  »^»  WC  +  €NH  Me  r-A. 


j(  //,f^^'r.,ru/.0   y^^    //^-    BODLEIAN  LlBR^iHY 
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^  8.  ACCOUNT  OF  MANUSCRIPTS  (eNTIRB  OR   IN  PART)  CONTAINING   THE 
SEPTUAGINT  OR  GREEK  VERSION  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

I.  The  Codex  Cottonianus.  —  II.  The  Codex  Sarravianus.  —  III.  The 
Codex  Colbertinus,  —  IV.  The  Codex  Casareus^  ArgenieuSj  or  Ar- 
gtnteo-Purpureus.  —  V.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus,  —  VI.  The  Codex 
CoisUnianus.  —  YlL  The  Codex  BasiHo- Vatieanus. -^Ylll.  The 
Codex  Turicensis. 

It  is  not  precisely  known  what  number  of  manuscripts  of  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  are  extant.  The  highest  number  of 
those  collated  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  for  his  splendid  edition 
of  this  version  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five.  Nine  of  them  are 
described,  as  being  written  in  uncial  characters,  and  as  having  fur- 
nished him  with  the  most  important  of  the  various  readings,  with 
which  his  first  volume  is  enriched :  besides  these  he  has  noticed 
nxty^kree  others,  written  in  cursive  or  small  characters,  and  which 
have  likewise  furnished  him  with  various  lections.  Of  these  manu- 
scripts the  foUowing  are  more  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  on  ac- 
count of  their  rarity  and  value.^ 

I.  The  Codex  Cottonianus  is  not  only  the  most  antient  but  the 
most  correct  manuscript  that  is  extant.  It  was  originally  brought 
from  Philippi  by  two  Greek  bishops,  who  presented  it  to  Kug  Henry 
VUI.  whom  they  informed  that  tradition  reported  it  to  have  been  the 
identical  copy,  which  had  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Origen,  who 
Eved  in  the  former  half  of  the  third  century.  Queen  Elizabeth  gave 
it  to  Sir  John  Fortescue,  her  preceptor  in  Greek,  who,  desirous  of 
peserving  it  for  posterity,  placed  it  m  the  Cottonian  Labnuy.  This 
precious  manuscript  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  calamitous  fire 
frtiich  consumed  Cotton  House  at  Westminster,  in  die  year  1731. 
Eighteen  fragments  are  all  that  now  remain,  and  of  these,  both  the 
leaves,  and  consequently  the  writing  in  a  just  proportion,  are  contract- 
ed mto  a  less  compass ;  so  that  what  were  large  are  now  small  capi- 
tals. These  fragments  are  at  present  deposited  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.* 

In  its  original  state,  the  Codex  Cottonianus  contained  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  leaves,  m  the  quarto  size ;  it  is  written  on  vellum,  m 
uncial  characters,  the  Ime  running  akng  the  whole  width  of  the  page, 
and  each  Ime  consisting,  in  general,  of  twen^-seven,  rarely  of  thirty 
letters.  These  letters  are  almost  every  where  of  the  same  length, 
excepting  that  at  the  end  of  a  line  they  are  occasionally  somewhat 

1  Our  deicriptioiiB  are  chiefly  abridged  firom  Dr.  Holmes's  Prse&tio  ad  Penta- 
tenehum,  cap.  li.  prefixed  to  the  first  Tolume  of  his  critical  edition  of  the  Septua- 
fiBt  version,  pabfished  at  Oxford,  in  1798,  folio. 

S  Catafegus  Bibliothece  Cottoniane,  p.  365.  (folio,  1802.)  Caaley's  Catalogue 
of  M88.  in  the  King's  Library,  pp.  tiH.  ix. 
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le^,  and  in  some  instances  are  interlined  or  written  over  the  line. 
Like  all  other  very  antient  manuscripts,  it  has  no  accents  or  spirits, 
nor  any  distinction  of  words,  verses,  or  chapters.  The  words  are, 
for  the  most  part,  written  at  full  length,  with  the  exception  of  the  well 

known  and  frequent  abbreviations  of  KC  KN,  ei,  gn,  for 
Ku;io(  and  Kumov,  Lordj  and  Bsog^  esov,  God.  Certain  consonants, 
vowels,  and  diphtliongs  are  also  interchanged.^  The  coherence  of 
the  Greek  text  is  very  close,  except  where  it  is  divided  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  very  curious  paintings  or  illuminations  with  which  tliis 
manuscript  is  decorated.  Tliese  pictures  were  two  hundred  and  fifty 
in  number,  and  consist  of  compositions  within  square  frames,  of  one 
or  of  several  figures,  in  general  not  exceeding  two  inches  in  height ; 
and  these  frames,  which  are  four  inches  square,  are  occasionally 
divided  into  two  compartments.  Tlie  heads  are  perhaps  too  large, 
but  the  attitudes  and  draperies  have  considerable  merit :  and  they  are 
by  competent  judges  preferred  to  the  miniatures  that  adorn  tlie  Vi- 
enna manuscript,  which  is  noticed  in  p.  81.  infra.  Twent}'-one  frag- 
ments of  these  illuminations  were  engraved,  in  1744,  on  two  large 
folio  plates,  at  the  expense  of  tlie  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 
It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Planta,  the  present  principal  librarian  of  the 
British  Museum,  that  nnore  fragments  must  nave  been  preserved  than 
the  eighteen  which  now  remain ;  because  none  of  those  engraved  are 
now  to  be  met  with.^  On  an  examination  of  the  Codex  Cottonianus, 
with  a  view  to  take  a  fac-simile  of  some  one  of  its  fragments  for  this 
work,  they  were  found  in  a  nearly  pulverised  and  carbonised  state,  so 
that  no  accurate  copy  could  be  taken.  The  annexed  engravine  therefore 
is  copied  from  that  of  the  Antiquarian  Society.'  The  subject  on  the 
right-hand  of  Plate  2.  is  Jacob  delivering  his  son  Benjannn  to  his 
brethren,  that  they  may  go  a  second  time  into  Egypt  and  buy  com 
for  himself  and  his  family.  The  passage  of  Genesis,  whidi  it  is  in- 
tended to  illustrate,  is  ch.  xliii.  13,  14.,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
representation  in  ordinary  Greek  characters :  the  words  preserved 
bemg  in  capital  letters. 

1  Thete  penmitatioiii  were  a  fruitful  source  of  erron  in  manuacripts.  Some  in- 
atances  of  them  are  giTen  tn/Vfti  Chap.  VIII. 

8  Catalogua  BibliothectB  Cottoniane,  p.  365. 

3  Vetorta  Moomnenta,  que  ad  Rerum  Britamiicarum  mcmoriam  conservandam 
Soctetaa  Antiquariorum  aumptu  auo  edenda  curavit.  Londinl,  1747,  folio,  torn.  L 
pi.  LXVII.  Noa.  VI.  et  VIl. 
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KAITONAAEA*ONrMfiv  XajSere  xai  ava 
2TANTE2KATABHTEnP02  w  av^fw 


nON.OAEeHMOTiinH  ufjuv  x<K{<v  ^<>(^ 
TIONTOTANePOnOT'KAI  a^otfrfiXoi  cov 

AAEAMNTMflNTON  Iwx  xai  rov  Bcvi 
AM£m*£mM£NrAPKAea«Ef4rcxvu 
MAIHTEKNOMAI 

In  English,  thus : 

ALSOYOURBROTHER  take,  and  a 
RISEGOAGAINUNTOthe  ma 

N.ANDMAYGbGIVE  you  favour  be 
FORETHEMANTHAT  he  may  send  back 
YOURBROTHER  and  Benj 
AMINASFORMEAS  I  have  been  be 
REAVEDOFCHILDRENIAM  bereaved. 

^  The  subject  on  the  left-hand  of  the  same  plate  is  Joseph's  inter- 
view with  his  brethren  in  his  own  house,  on  their  return  into  Egypt* 
It  illustrates  Genesis  xliii.  30,  31.,  and  is  as  follows : 

TPE*ETOrAPTAENTEPA  aurou 
TnAAEA*aATTOT'KAIEZHTei  xXautfcu' 
£I2£AenNi^E£I2TOTAMEIov,  sxXautf 
£NEK£I'KAINIYAM£N02T0  v^cmtov 
cH£AenN£NEKPAT£T2ATe*xai  fm 

In  English,  thus : 

And  Joseph  was  oiscomposed* 
FORhisBOWELSYEARNED 

TOWARDSmSBROTHERANDheSOUGht  where  to  weep- 
ANDENTERINGINTOHISCHAMBer,  he  we 
PTTHERE-ANDWHENHEHADWASHED  his  face,  and 
cOBIEFORTHHERESTRAINED  himself-  and  said 
M  on  bread. 

Tlie  larger  Greek  characters  at  the  foot  of  Plate  1.  are  copied 
torn  the  third  plate  of  Mr.  Astle's  work  on  die  Origin  of  Writmg : 
diev  exhibit  the  four  first  words  of  Gen.  xiv.  17.  of  me  same  size  as 
in  the  Codex  Cottonianus  Geneseus,  before  the  calamitous  fire  above 
BOliced.  The  loss  of  die  consumed  parts  of  tins  precious  manuscript 
noaU  have  been  irreparable,  had  not  extracts  of  its  various  readings 
beeD  imde  bjr  diflbrent  learned  men,  whidi  have  been  preserved  (o 
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the  present  time.  Thus  the  collations  of  it  by  Archbishop  Usher  and 
Patrick  Young,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  print- 
ed in  the  sixth  volume  of  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott  Edition  of 
the  Bible.  Archbishop  Usher's  autograph  collation  is  deposited  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  among  the  other  MSS.  of  that  distmguished 
prelate.  The  principal  various  readings,  noted  by  Dr.  Crale,  towards 
the  close  of  the  same  century,  are  entered  in  the  margin  of  an  Aldine 
edition  of  the  Greek  Version,  which  subsequendy  belonged  to  the 
late  Dr.  Kennicott.  But  the  most  valuable  collation  is  that  made  in 
the  year  1703,  by  Dr.  Grabe,  who  was  deeply  skilled  in  palaeography, 
and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  whence  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Owen  published  it  at  London,  in  1778,  in  an  8vo.  volume, 
entided  Collatio  Codicis  Cottoniani  Geneseos  cum  Editione  RomanAf 
a  virodarissimo  Joanne  Ernesti  Grabe  jam  olim  facta;  nuncdemum 
summd  curd  edita  ab  Henrico  Owen^  M.  D.  S.  R.  S.  —  Dr.  Holmes 
has  chiefly  followed  Grabe's  extract  of  various  readings,  in  his  critical 
edidon  of  the  Septuagint,  but  he  has  occasionally  avsuled  himself  of 
Archbishop  Usher's  collation.^ 

The  Codex  Cottonianus  is  the  most  antient  manuscript  of  any  part 
of  the  Old  Testament  that  is  extant.  It  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
written  towards  die  end  of  the  yburrt,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century ;  and  it  seldom  agrees  wiUi  anv  manuscript  or  printed  edi- 
tion, except  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  which  has  been  described  in 
H>.  66 — 73.  of  the  present  volume.  There  are  according  to  Dr. 
olmes,  at  least  twenty  instances  in  wliich  this  manuscript  expresses 
the  meaning  of  the  original  Hebrew  more  accurately  than  any  other 
exemplars. 

II.  III.  The  Codices  Sarravianus  (now  in  the  Public  Library 
of  die  Academy  at  Leyden),  and  Colbertintis  (formerly  numbered 
3084  among  the  Colbert  MSS.,  but  at  present  deposited  in  die  R^Y&l 
Library  at  Paris),  are  distinct  parts  of  die  same  manuscript.  The 
Codex  Sarravianus  is  defective  in  those  very  leaves,  viz.  seven  in  Ex- 
odus, thirteen  in  Leviticus,  and  two  in  Numbers,  wliich  are  found  in 
the  Colbertine  manuscript ;  the  writing  of  which,  as  well  as  the  tex- 
ture of  the  vellum,  and  other  peculiarities,  agree  so  closely  with  tbosa 
of  the  Codex  Sarravianus,  as  to  demonstrate  their  perfect  identi^. 
These  manuscripts  are  neatly  written  on  thin  vellum,  in  uncial  letters, 
with  which  some  round  characters  are  intermixed,  the  ink  of  which 
is  beginning  to  turn  yellow.  The  contractions  or  abbreviations,  per- 
mutations of  letters,  &ic.  are  the  same  which  are  found  in  the  Codex 
Cottonianus.  These  two  Codices,  as  they  are  termed,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  To  some  paragraphs  of  die  book 
of  Leviticus,  tides  or  heads  have  been  prefixed,  evidendy  by  a  later 
hand. 

1  Another  collation  was  made  by  the  eminent  critic,  Cruaiua,  who  highly  oom- 
mended  the  Codex  Cottonianus  in  two  disaertationa  published  by  him  at  Oottin^jBa 
in  1744  and  1745.    Cmsius's  collation  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  Breitin- 

fer,  the  editor  of  the  beautiftd  edition  of  the  Septuagint  published  at  Zurich  in 
730— 1733.    It  is  not  at  present  known  what  has  became  of  this  collation. 
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IV.  The  Codex  Casabeus  (which  is  also  frequently  called  die  Co- 
»Kx  Aroenteus,  and  Codex  Ahgenteo-Purpubeus,  because  it  is 
written  in  silver  letters  on  purple  vellum),  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna.  The  letters  are  beautiful  but  thick,  partly  round  and 
partly  square.     In  size,  it  approximates  to  the  quarto  form  :  it  consists 
of  twen^-six  leaves  only,  the  first  twenty-four  of  which  contain  a  frag- 
meot  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  viz.  from  chapter  iii.  4.  to  chap.  viii. 
24. :  the  two  last  contain  a  fragment  of  St  Luke's  Gospel,  viz.  chap- 
ter xxiv.  verses  21 — 49.     In  vVetstem's  critical  edition  of  the  Greek 
Xew  Testament,  these  two  leaves  are  denoted  by  the  letter  N.  The 
first  twenty-four  leaves  are  ornamented  with  for^-eight  curious  mi- 
niature paintings,  which  Lambecius  refers  to  the  age  of  Constantine ; 
but,  from  the  shape  of  the  letters,  this  manuscript  is  radier  to  be  as- 
sgned  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 
Iq  these  pictures,  the  divine  prescience  and  providence  are  repre- 
sented by  a  hand  proceeding  out  of  a  cloud  :  and  they  exhibit  mte- 
resting  specimens  of  the  habits,  customs,  and  amusements  of  those 
early  times.^     From  the  occurrence  of  the  words  jutuvos  (kitonas) 
instead  of  xf^wa^  {chitdnas)^  and  Afinuksx  {Abtjnelek)  instead  of  Aj8i- 
juXfi^  {Mimdech),  Dr.  Holmes  is  of  opinion  that  this  manuscript  was 
written  by  dictadon.     Vowels,  consonants,  iiLC.  are  interchanged  in 
tbe  same  manner  as  in  the  Codex  Cottonianus,  and  similar  abbrevia- 
fioDS  are  likewise  found  in  it.     In  some  of  its  readings  the  Codex 
Ccsareus  resembles  the  Alexandrian  manuscript.    In  his  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  published  in  1795,  and  containing  a  specimen  of 
his  proposed  new  edition  of  the  Septuagint  version  witli  various  lec- 
tions,* Dr.  Holmes  printed  the  entire  text  of  this  MS.  which  had  been 
ooBtted  and  revised  for  him  by  Professor  Alter,  of  Vienna  :  and  he 
abo  gave  an  engraved  fac-simile,  of  the  whole  of  its  seventh  page. 
From  this  iac-simile  our  specimen  is  copied  in  Plate  5.  No.  2.     It  is 
the  seventeenth  verse  of  the  fourteendi  chapter  of  the  book  of  Gene- 
ts and  runs  thus  in  ordinary  Greek  characters. 


1  The  whole  fiMty-^ht  embeUUhraents  are  engraven  in  the  third  volume  of  Lam- 
hMias'a  Commtntarionim  do  aoffiistiMima  bibliotheca  dpsarea-Vindobonensi  libri 
vat  O^ndoboiUB  1665—1679,  feuo,  8  vols.)  Thej  are  alno  republished  in  NeBfleli* 
«*■  Bravumm  et  Sapplementnm  Commentariorum  bibliothecsB  CflesaresB-Vindo- 
WBonia  ^Vindobone,  o  parta  in  2  vols,  folio),  vol.  1.  pp.  r>&^102 :  and  again  in 
tbe  thifd  Doodi  or  volume  of  Kollarius's  second  edition  of  Lambecius's  Commentarii 
),  1766—1789, 8  vols,  folio.)  Montfaucon's  fiM-simile  of  the  typo  (Pa- 
Orace,  p.  194.)  has  been  made  familiar  to  English  readers  by  a  portion 
1  has  been  eopied  by  Mr.  Astle  (on  the  Origin  of  Writing,  plate  iii.  p. 
90.) ;  but  his  engraver  it  said  by  Mr.  Dibdin  (Bibliographical  Decameron,^  vol.  i.  p. 
ifiv.)  to  have  deviated  from  the  original,  and  to  have  executed  the  fac-simile  in  too 
keai^  a  manner.  Bfr.  D.  has  himself  given  a  most  beautiful  fac-simile  of  one  of 
the  pKtores  of  this  MS.  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Bibliographical  and  Antiquarian 
Tov  in  France  and  Germany. 

*  Henonbili  et  admodom  Reverendo,  Shute  Barrington,  LL.  D.  Episcopo  Dn- 
■slmenai,  Episi^  complexa  Genesin  ez  Codiee  Purpureo-Argenteo  Cesareo- 
^HndoboBensi  ezpressam,  et  Testamenti  Veteris  GrsBCi,  Versionis  Septuaginta- 
ivaGs  earn  Vifiis  Lectiooftus  denuo  edendi.  Specimen.  Dedit  Robertus  Holmes, 
S.  T.  P.  e  Cdlegio  Novo,  et  nnperrime  Publicus  in  Academia  Oxoniensi  Poetices 
^f«leetor.  Ozonu,  MDCCXCV.  foUo. 
TOU  ir.  11 
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£lHA6£NAC'BASIAfir£S0A0Mar«EIZSrj| 
A9THZmATTaMETAT0ANAZTP£tAIATT0 
AnOTHSKOnHZTfiNBASlAEaR-EISTHN 
KOIAAAATHNZArH  : 

In  English,  thus,  as  nearly  as  the  idiom  of  our  language  will  allow : 

Andthekingofsodomwentouttome 

ETHIMAFTERHISRETURn 
FROMTHESLAUGHTEROFTHEKINGSTOTHE 
VALLEYOFSAVE  : 

V.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  derives  its  name  from  the  Ambro* 
sian  Library  at  Milan,  where  it  is  preserved ;  it  is  probably  as  old  as 
the  seventh  century.  This  manuscript  is  a  large  square  quarto  (by 
Montfaucon  erroneously  termed  a  folio),  written  in  three  columns  in  a 
round  uncial  character.  The  accents  and  spirits  however  have  evi- 
dently been  added  by  a  later  hand. 

VI.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  originally  belonged  to  M.  Seguier^ 
Chancellor  of  France  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
munificent  collector  of  biblical  manuscripts,  from  whom  it  passed,  hv 
hereditary  succession,  to  the  Due  de  Coislin.  From  his  library  it 
was  transferred  into  that  of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Grermain-Des-Prez, 
and  thence  into  the  royal  Library  at  Paris,  where  it  now  is.  Accord- 
ing to  Montfaucon,  by  whom  it  is  particularly  described,^  it  is  in  quar- 
to, and  was  written  in  a  beautiful  round  uncial  character,  in  the  stxth^ 
pr  at  the  latest  in  the  seventh  century.  But  the  accents  and  spirits 
have  been  added  by  a  comparatively  recent  hand.  It  consists  ot  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  leaves  of  vellum,  and  formerly  contained  the 
octateuch  (that  is  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  those  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Ruth),  the  two  books  of  Samuel  and  the  two  books  of 
Kings  :  but  it  is  now  considerably  mutilated  by  the  injuries  of  time* 
The  copjrist  was  totally  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  as  is  evident  from  the 
following  inscription,  which  he  has  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book  of  Genesis :  —  Ba^ifs'h  ^afa  E/Sfouoi;,  (hts;  e(rriv  sffASvsuojASvov,  Xo- 
701  vifAs^,  —  that  is,  Ba^tfe^  in  Hebrew^  which  being  interpreted  %$ 
(or  means)  the  Words  of  Days,  or  the  history  of  the  days,  i.  e.  the 
history  of  the  six  days'  work  of  creation.  This  word  Ba^crs^  (jSare- 
seth^l  is  no  other  than  the  Hebrew  word  n^tS^inS  (seRESHiTH)  tn  the 
beginning,  which  is  the  first  word  in  the  book  ot  Genesis.  Mont- 
faucon further  observed  that  this  manuscript  contained  readings  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus ;  and  his  remark  is  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  Holmes,  so  far  as  respects  the  Pentateuch. 

VII.  The  Codex  Basilio-Vaticanus  is  the  last  of  the  MSS.  in 
uncial  characters  collated  by  Dr.  H.  It  formerly  belonged  to  a  mo- 
nastery in  Calabria,  whence  it  was  transferred  by  Pietro  JVIemniti,  su- 
perior of  the  monks  of  the  order  of  Saint  Basil  at  Rome  into  the  li- 
brary of  his  monastery ;  and  thence  it  passed  into  the  papal  library  of 

1  Bibliotheca  CoiaUxuana,  oUm  Segoieritna,  fi>lio,  Parif,  1732. 
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the  Vatican,  where  it  is  now  numbered  2,106.  It  is  written  on  vel- 
hm,  in  oblong  leaning  uncial  characters ;  and  according  to  Montfau- 
oon  was  executed  in  the  ninth  century.  Dr.  Holmes  considers  it  to 
be  a  manuscript  of  considerable  value  and  importance,  which,  though 
in  many  respects  it  corresponds  with  other  MSS.  collated  by  him, 
yet  contains  some  valuable  lections  which  are  no  where  else  to  be 
fMmd.  On  this  account  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Codex  Basilio- 
Vaticanus  is  imperfect  both  at  the  beginning  and  end. 

VUI.  The  Codex  Turicensis  is  numbered  262  in  Mr.  Parson's 
catalogue  of  AISS.  collated  for  the  book  of  Psalms,  in  his  continu- 
HioD  of  the  magnificent  edition  of  die  Septuagint  commenced  by  the 
bte  Rev.  Dr.  Hobnes.  It  is  a  quarto  manuscript  of  the  book  of 
Psalms,  the  writing  of  which  proves  it  to  have  been  executed  at 
least  in  the  eleventh  century,  if  not  much  earlier ;  and  consists  of  two 
hmdred  and  twenty-two  leaves  of  extremely  thm  purple  vellum ; 
and  the  silver  characters  and  golden  initial  letters  are  in  many  parts 
9D  decayed  by  the  consuming  hand  of  time,  as  to  be  with  difficulty 
l^ible.  The  portions  of  the  psalms  wanting  in  this  MS.  are  Psal. 
i. — XXV.;  XXX.  1.  —  xxxvi.  20.;  xli.  5.  —  xliii.  2. ;  Iviii.  13. — 
Ex.  4. ;  fauv.  11.  Ixxi.  4. ;  xcii.  3.  — xciii.  7.  and  xcvi.  12. — ^xcvii.  8. 
Several  (^  the  antient  ecclesiastical  hymns,  which  form  part  of  this 
MS.,  are  also  mutilated.  It  is,  however,  consolatory  to  know  that 
those  portions  of  the  psalms  which  are  deficient  in  the  Codices,  Alex- 
andrinus  and  Vaticanus,  may  be  supplied  from  the  Codex  Turicen- 
ab  '}  and  this  circumstance,  it  should  seem,  occasioned  the  generaUy 
accurate  traveller,  Mr.  Coxe  (whose  error  has  been  implicidy  copied 
by  succeeding  writers)  to  state  that  the  MS.  here  described  once 
fimned  part  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus.' 


f  4.   ACCOUNT  OF  THE   PRINCIPAL  MANUSCRIPTS  CONTAINING  THE   NEW 

TESTAMENT   ENTIRE    OR    IN    PART. 

L  The  Codex  Cottonianus  (Titus  C.  JTVl,—  II.   The  Codex  Beza,  or 

CtaUedMrigieHsis,  —  III.    The   Codex  Ephremi.  —  IV.    Tlie  Codex 

CUtrmmanianus,  —  V.   The  Codex  Argenteus.  —  VI.  The  Codex  Re- 

teriptus  of8t.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  ^  VII. 

The  Codex  Laudianus  3.  —  VIII.  The  Codex  Boemtrianus.  —  IX. 

The  Codex  Cyprius.  —  X.  The  Codex  Basileensis  E.  ^  XI.   The 

Ckiez  San'Oermanensis.  —  XII.    The   Codex  Augiensis.  —  XIII. 

The  Codex  Harleianus,  5598.  —  XIV.  The  Codex  Regius  or  816- 

piead  i|.  —  XV.  The  Codex   Uffenbachianus.  —  XVI.   The  Codices 

MamersSuttoniani.  —  XVII.  The  Codices  Mosquenses.  —  XVIII. 

The  Codex  Brixiensis XIX.  Other  MS8.  written  in  small  cha- 

raeien  and  deserving  of  especial  notice,  viz,  1.  The  Codex  Basileensis^ 

1  The  preceding  deocription  of  the  Codex  TuricenuB  is  abridged  from  Profemor 
BniliiMv'e  ecerce  tract,  addressed  to  Cardinal  Quirini,  and  enUtled  *<  De  antiquie- 
■mo^Rnioemui  Bibliothece  Gneco  Psalmonira  Libro,  in  Membrana  jporporea 
titalk  aoKie  ae  litterb  argenteia  ezarato  EpUtola.  Turici.    MDCCXLVIIl."  4to. 

>  See  Coxe'a  Travels  in  8witzerland|  in  rinkerton't  Collection  of  Voyages  and 
TniTels,  Tol.  vi.  p.  672.  4to. 
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1. —2.  The  Codex  Corsendoncensis.  —  3.  The  Codex  MoniforHams, 
—  4.  The  Codex  Regius^  50.  —  5.  The  Codex  Leicestrensis.  —  0^ 
The  Codex  Vindobonensis.  —  7.  The  Codox  Ebnerianus.  —  XX. 
Notice  of  the  Collations  of  the  Barberini  and  Velesian  Manuscripts^ 

The  autographs,  or  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
were  written  either  by  the  apostles  themselves,  or  by  amanuenses 
under  their  immediate  inspection,^  have  long  since  perished ;  and 
we  have  no  information  whatever  concerning  their  history.  The 
pretended  autograph  of  St.  Mark^s  Gospel  at  Venice  is  now  known 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  copy  of  the  Latin  version,*  and  no  ex- 
isting manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  traced  higher  than 
the  fourth  century ;  and  most  of  them  are  of  still  later  date.  Son^e 
contain  tlie  whole  of  the  New  Testament;  others  comprise  par- 
ticular books  or  fragments  of  books ;  and  diere  are  several  which 
contain,  not  whole  books  arranged  according  to  their  usual  order,  but 
detached  portions  or  lessons  (ava/vcjffsi;),  appointed  to  be  read  on 
certain  days  in  the  public  service  of  the  Christian  church ;  from 
which  again  whole  books  have  been  put  togedier.  These  are  called 
Lectionaria,  and  are  of  two  sorts:  1.  EvangeHsteria,  containing 
lessons  from  the  four  Gospels  ;  and,  2.  Apostolus^  comprising  lessons 
from  the  Acts  and  Episdes,  and  sometimes  only  the  Episdes  them- 
selves. When  a  manuscript  contains  both  parts,  Michaells  sajrs 
that  it  is  called  Apostolo-Evansdion.  Forty-six  Evangelisteria  were 
collated  by  Griesbach  for  the  lour  Gospels  of  his  edition  of  the  New 
Testament;  and  seven  Lectionaria  or  Apostoli,  for  the  Acts  and 
Epistles.^  Some  manuscripts,  again,  have  not  only  the  Greek  text, 
but  are  accompanied  with  a  version,  which  is  either  interlined,  or  in 
a  parallel  column  :  these  are  called  Codices  Bilingues.  The  great- 
est number  is  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  die  Latin  version  is,  in  gene- 
ral, one  of  those  which  existed  before  the  time  of  Jerome.  As  there 
are  extant  Syriac-Arabic  and  Gothic-Latin  manuscripts,  Michaelis 
thinks  it  probable  that  there  formerly  existed  Greek-Syriac,  Greek- 
Gothic,  and  other  manuscripts  of  that  kind,  in  which  the  original  and 
some  version  were  written  together.^  Where  a  transcriber,  instead 
of  copying  from  one  and  the  same  antient  manuscript,  selects  from 
several  those  readings,  wliich  appear  to  him  to  be  the  best,  the  man- 
uscript so  transcribed  is  termed  a  Codex  Criticus. 

1  Saint  Paul  dictated  most  of  his  epistles  to  amanuenses  ;  but,  to  prevent  th* 
circulation  of  spurious  letters,  ho  wrote  the  concluding  benediction  with  his  own 
hand.  Compare  Rom.  xvi.  23.  Gal.  vi.  11.  and  2  Tness.  iii.  17, 18.  with  1  Cor. 
xYi.  21. 

»  See  Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  Ch.  II.  Sect:  III.  (  V.  infra. 

3  Griesbach,  Proleg.  od.  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  cxuc. — czzii.  In  the  second  vo- 
lume of  his  SymbolflB  Critico  (pp.  3 — 30.)  Dr.  G.  has  described  eleven  important 
Evangelisteria,  which  had  either  been  not  collated  before,  or  were  newl^  ozajniaed 
and  collated  by  himself.  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  161 — 163.  part  li.  639,  640. 
The  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin  has  described  a  superb  Evanffelisteriom,  and  has  given 
lae-similes  of  its  ornaments,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  fiibliographieal  DecanMroii, 


pp.  zcii.— zciv.    This  precious  manuscript  is  supposed  to  nave  been  wrtttan  aft 
the  cloee  of  the  eleventh,  or  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.    The  ilhuninetiem 
•re  executed  with  singular  beauty  and  delicacy. 
4  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  164. 
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Besides  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  manuscripts  which  have  been 
already  described,^  the  following  are  the  principal  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament,  of  every  description,  which  are  more  peculiarly 
worthy  of  notice. 

I.  The  Codex  Cottonianus  (Titus  C.  XV.),  preserved  in  the 
Cottonian  Library  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a  most  precious  frag- 
ment of  the  four  Gospels,  written  in  silver  letters  on  a  faded  purple 
grcNind.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  (if  not  the  most  antient)  manuscript 
of  any  part  of  the  New  Testament  that  is  extant ;  and  contains, 

(1.)  Part  of  Saint  Matthew^s  Gospel,  beginning  at  Chapter  XXVI. 
?.  67.  and  ending  with  v.  6.5.  of  the  same  Chapter. 

(3.)  Part  of  the  same  Gospel,  beginning  at  Chapter  XXVII.  v. 
S6.  and  ending  with  v.  34.  of  the  same  Chapter. 

(3.)  Part  of  Saint  John's  Gospel,  beginning  at  Chapter  XIV.  v.  2. 
md  endinff  with  v.  10.  of  the  same  Chapter. 

J 4)  Part  of  the  same  Gospel,  beginning  at  Chapter  XV.  v.  15. 
\  ending  with  v.  22.  of  the  same  Chapter. 

In  the  aceompanying  Plate  3.  No.  1.  we  liave  given  a  fac-simile 
of  John  xiv.  6.  from  this  manuscript,  of  which  the  following  is  a  re- 
presentation in  ordinary  Greek  characters,  with  the  corresponding 
utenl  English  version. 

AETEIAYTnOU  SaITHUNTOHIMJs 

£rn£IM£IHO  lAMTHEW 

A02KAIHAAH  AYANDTHETRU 

eiAKAIHZnH  THANDTHELIFE 

OTAKEPXETai  NOMANCOMEth 

nporroNrixPA  untothefthr 

EIMHi^EMOr  BUTBYMe 

The  words  IH20T2  {Jesvu)  0EO2  {God),  KTPI02  {Lord)^  TI02 
(Sm)  and  Z12TIIP  {Saviour),  are  written  in  letters  of  gold ;  the  diree 
first  irith  contractions  similar  to  those  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
lod  Codex  Bezc.  This  precious  fragment  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  executed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth^  or  at  the  latest  m  the  begin- 
Bing  of  the  fifth  centur}'. 

iL  The  Codex  Bezje,  also  called  die  Codex  Cantabrigiensis, 
if  t  Greek  and  Latin  manuscript,  contaimng  the  four  gospeb  and 
the  acts  of  tlie  aposdes.  It  is  deposited  m  the  public  library  of  the 
onhrersity  of  Cambridge,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  the  celebrated 
Hieodore  Beza,  in  the  year  1581.  Of  this  manuscript,  which  is 
mitten  on  fdlum,  in  quarto,  without  accents  or  marks  of  aspira- 
tion, or  spaces  between  the  words,  the  accompanying  fac-simile  will 
convey  an  idea.  It  represents  the  first  three  verses  of  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Saint  Matthew*s  Gospel,  which  are  copied  firom  Dr.  Kqp- 

i  8mm*  OB— 73.  oftlus  volume  tat  an  tccoont  of  the  Aleiaadntn  Manatoript, 
ni  pp.  74—77.  (or  that  of  the  Vatican. 
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lings  fac-simile  edition  of  the  Codex  Bezx,  published  at  Cambridge 
in  1793,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  p.  89.  infra.  We  have 
placed  the  Latin  under  the  Greek,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  within 
the  compass  of  an  octavo  page.  The  following  is  a  literal  1«ingliati 
version  of  this  fac-simile. 

Matt.  V.  1—3. 
ANDSEEINGTHEMULTITUDESHEWENTUPINTOAMOUNTAIN 
ANDWHENHE  WASSETDOWNC  AMETOHIM 
HISDISCIPLESANDOPENINGHISMOUTH 
HETAUGHTTHEMSAYING 

t 

BLESSED^iZETHEPOORINSPTrFORTHEIRSIS 

THEKINGDOMOFHEAVEN. 

Sixty-six  leaves  of  this  manuscript  are  much  torn  and  mutilatedi 
and  ten  of  them  have  been  supplied  by  a  later  transcriber.  J^ 

The  Codex  Bezs  is  noted  with  the  letter  D.  by  Wetstein  anc^^^* 
Griesbach.  In  the  Greek  it  is  defective,  fvom  the  beginning  U»^ 
Matt.  i.  iO.y  and  in  the  Latin  to  Matt.  i.  12.  In  the  Latin  it  ha^ . 
likewise  die  following  chasms,  viz.  Matt.  vi.  20.  — ix.  2. ;  Matt,  xxvii.^ 
1 — 12. ;  John  i.  16.  -^  ii.  26. ;  Acts  viii.  29.  — x.  14. ;  xxii.  10 — 
20. ;  and  from  xxii.  29.  to  the  end.  The  Gospels  are  arranged  in 
the  usual  order  of  the  Latin  manuscripts,  Matthew,  John,  Luke, 
Mark.  It  has  a  considerable  number  of  corrections,  some  of  which 
have  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Griesbach  ;  and  some  of  the  pages,  con- 
taining Matt,  iii.  8 — 16.  John  xviii.  13.  —  xx.  13.  and  Mark  xv.  to 
the  end,  are  written  by  a  later  hand,  which  Wetstein  refers  to  the 
tenth  century,  but  Griesbach  to  the  twelfth.  The  Latin  version  is 
that  which  was  in  use  before  the  time  of  Jerome,  and  is  usually  call- 
ed the  Old  Italic  or  Ante-Hieron)rmian  version.  In  the  margin  of 
the  Greek  part  of  the  manuscript  there  are  inserted  the  Ammonian 
sections,  evidently  by  a  later  hand ;  and  the  words  a^,  rsXo^,  xai 
>^s,  u68  ^fnpUf  are  occasionally  mterspersed,  indicating  the  beginning 
and  end  of  toe  Ayayvu^iMroy  or  lessons  read  in  the  church.  The 
subjects  discussed  in  the  Gospels  are  sometimes  written  in  the  mar- 
gin, sometimes  at  the  top  of  the  page.  But  all  these  notations  are 
manifesdy  the  work  of  several  persons  and  of  di&rent  ages.  The 
date  of  this  manuscript  has  been  much  contested.  Those  critics  who 
give  it  the  least  antiquity,  assign  it  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century. 
Wetstein  supposed  it  to  be  of  the  fifth  century.  Michaelis  was  of 
opinion,  that  of  all  the  manuscripts  now  extant,  this  b  the  most  an- 
tient.  Dr.  Kipling,  the  editor  ot  the  Cambridge  fac-simile,  thought 
it  much  older  than  the  Alexandrian  manuscript,  and  that  it  must  have 
been  written  in  the  second  century.  On  comparing  it  with  Greek 
inscriptions  of  difierent  ages,  Bishop  Marsh  is  of  opinion  that  it  can- 
not have  been  written  later  than  the  sixth  century,  and  that  it  may 
-■■  ■        ■       -    -  •  ~ 

f  Contracted  for  Sfirit.    The  Greek  is  nNI,  for  lUf ErMATI ;  and  the  Latin 
Brv,  for  sriRiTu. 
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have  been  written  even  two  or  three  centuries  earlier :  and  he  finally 
considers  it  prior  to  all  the  manuscripts  extant,  except  the  Codex 
Vaticanus,  and  refers  it  to  the  fifth  century,  which  perhaps  is  the 
true  date,  if  an  opinion  may  be  hazarded  where  so  much  uncertainty 
prevails. 

Wetstein  was  of  opinion,  trom  eleven  coincidences  wliich  he 
dxMight  he  had  discovered,  that  this  was  die  identical  manuscript  col- 
lated at  Alexandria  in  616,  for  the  Philoxenian  or  later  S}Tiac  version 
of  the  New  Testament ;  but  this  is  a  groundless  supposition.  It  is 
lowever  worthy  of  remark,  diat  many  of  the  readings  by  which  the 
Codex  Bezs  is  disUnguished  are  found  in  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  Sahi- 
dic,  and  in  the  margin  of  the  Philoxenian-Syriac  version.  As  the 
readings  of  this  manuscript  frequently  agree  witli  the  Latin  versions 
beiore  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  and  witli  the  Vulgate  or  present  Latm 
translation,  Wetstein  was  of  opinion  tliat  die  Greek  text  was  altered 
firom  the  Latin  version,  or,  in  odicr  words,  that  the  writer  of  the  Co- 
dex Bezse  departed  fi*om  the  lections  of  the  Greek  manuscript  or 
manuscripts  whence  he  copied,  and  introduced  in  their  stead,  from 
lome  Latin  version,  readings  which  were  warranted  by  no  Greek  ma- 
miscript.  This  charge  Semlcr,  Michaelis,  Griesbach,  and  Bishop 
Marsh  have  endeavoured  to  refute  ;  and  their  verdict  has  been  gene- 
nSfy  received.  Matthsi,  however,  revived  the  charge  of  Wetstein, 
and  considered  the  text  as  extremely  corrupt,  and  suspected  that 
aome  Latin  monk,  who  was  but  indi^rently  skilled  in  Greek,  wrote 
in  the  margin  of  his  New  Testament  various  passages  fi*om  the  Greek 
and  Latin  fathers,  which  seemed  to  refer  to  parUcular  passages.  He 
fiirther  thought  that  this  monk  had  noted  the  dijSerences  occurring  in 
aome  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  add- 
ed parallel  passages  of  Scripture  :  and  that  from  this  farrago  either 
either  the  monk  himself,  or  some  other  person,  manufactured  his  text 
(whether  foolishly  or  fraudulendy  is  uncertain,)  of  which  the  Codex 
oexe  is  a  copy.  But  this  suspicion  of  Matthsi  has  been  litde  re- 
guded  in  Germany,  where  he  incurred  the  antipathy  of  the  most 
cnunent  biblical  critics,  by  vilifying  the  sources  of  various  readings 
frcm  which  he  had  it  not  in  lus  power  to  draw,  when  he  began  to 
|NiUish  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament ;  giving  to  the  Codex  Be- 
ne, the  Codex  Claromontanus  (noticed  in  p.  90.  infroj)  and  other 
manuscripts  of  unquestionable  antiquiQr,  the  appellation  of  Ediiio 
SatnUiM.^  Bisbof  Middleton,  however,  considers  the  judgment  of 
MicbaeGs  as  approximating  very  near  to  the  truth,  and  has  given  a 
cofladoD  of  numerous  passages  of  the  received  text  with  the  Codex 
;  and  the  result  of  his  examinatk>n,  which  does  not  admit  of 
is,  that  the  Codex  Bezae,  though  a  most  venerable  re- 
main of  antiquity,  is  not  to  be  considered,  in  a  critical  view,  as  of 
much  authority.  He  accounts  for  the  goodness  of  its  readings,  con- 
sdered  with  regard  to  the  sense^  by  the  natural  suj^position  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  manuscript,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  Codex 

1  Bp.  BIanh*8  LeotorM,  put  ii.  pp.  90|  31 
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Bezs ;  but  while  its  latinising  is  admitted,  he  contends  thai  we  have 
no  reason  to  infer  that  its  readings,  considered  in  the  same  light,  ar« 
therefore  faulty.  The  learned  prelate  concludes  with  subscribing  to 
the  opinion  of  Matthsi  somewhat  modified.  He  believes  that  no 
fraud  was  intended  ;  but  only  that  the  critical  possessor  of  the  basis 
filled  its  margin  with  glosses  and  readings  chiefly  firom  the  Lado, 
being  a  Christian  of  the  Western  Church  ;  and  that  the  whole  col- 
lecdon  of  Latin  passages  was  translated  into  Greek,  and  substituted 
in  the  text  by  some  one  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  their  value,  and 
who  was  better  skilled  in  calligraphy  than  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.^  The  arguments  and  evidences  adduced  by  Bishop  Mid* 
dleton,  we  believe,  are  by  many,  at  least  in  England,  considered  so. 
conclusive,  that,  though  the  antiquity  of  the  manuscript  is  fully  admit- 
ted, yet  it  must  be  deemed  a  latinising  manuscript,  and  consequentij 
is  of  comparadvely  little  critical  vdlue. 

At  the  dme  Beza  presented  this  manuscript  to  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  it  had  been  in  his  possession  about  nineteen  years ;  and 
in  his  letter  to  tliat  learned  body  he  says,  tliat  it  was  found  in  the 
monastery  of  Saint  Irenaeus  at  Lyons,  where  it  had  lain  concealed  for 
a  long  time.  But  how  it  came  there,  and  in  what  place  it  was  writ- 
ten, are  questions  concerning  which  nothing  certain  is  known.  The 
most  gcneraUy  received  opinion  is,  that  it  was  written  in  the  west 
of  Europe. 

The  Cambridge  manuscript  has  been  repeatedly  coUated  by  criti- 
cal editors  of  the  New  Testament.  Robert  Stephens  made  extracts 
firom  it,  though  with  no  great  accuracy,  under  die  title  of  Codex  fi^ 
for  hb  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  of  1550  ;  as  Beza  also  did 
for  his  own  edition  published  in  1582.  Since  it  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  it  has  been  more  accurately  collated  by  JunioSy 
whose  extracts  were  used  by  Curcellaeus  and  father  Morin*  A 
fourth  and  more  accurate  collation  of  it  was  made,  at  the  instigaliaD 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  and  the  extracts  were  inserted  in  the  sixlll 
volume  of  the  London  Polyglott,  edited  by  Bishop  Walton.  Dr. 
Mill  collated  it  a  fifth  and  sixUi  time ;  but  that  his  extracts  are  fre* 

Juently  defective,  and  sometimes  erroneous,  appears  fix)m  comparing 
lem  with  Wetstein's  New  Testament,  and  from  a  new  collatioo 
which  was  made,  about  the  year  1733,  by  Mr.  Dickenson  of  Saint 
John's  Collcfre ;  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  Jesus'  Col- 
lege, where  it  is  marked  O,  0,  2.  Wetstein's  extracts  are  also  very 
incorrect,  as  appears  firom  comparing  them  with  the  manuscript  itself? 
In  concluding  our  account  of  this  andent  manuscript,  it  onl^  fe- 
mains  to  notice  the  ^lendid  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Bezs,  pubhshed 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kipling  at  Cambridge,  under  the  patronage  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  university,  in  2  vols,  atlas  folio.  Its  title  is  as 
follows : 


1  Biflhop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  677 — 696. 

3  Millii  Prolegomena,  ^  1268—1273.    Griesbach,  SvmboliB  Critics,  torn.  i.  |^ 
]v.~lxiv.    Michaelis,  vol.  iu.  part  i.  pp.  22&->242,  and  part  ii.  pp.  679—721. 
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CODIX.  THEODORI.  BEZJS.  CANTABRIG1EN8IS.  EVAKGELIA.  BT.  ACTA, 
APOSTOLORUBf.  COMPLECTSN8.  QUADRATIS.  LITERIS.  ORiECO-LATINUa. 
ACADEXIA.  AU8PICANTE.  VBNERANDiE.  HAS.  VETUSTATIS.  RELIQUIAS. 
9V3iMA.  QUA.  FIDE.  POTUIT.  ADI7MBRAVIT.  EXPRE8S1T.  EDIDIT.  CODICIS. 
HISTORIAM.  PRiEFJXIT.  NOTASQUE.  ADJECIT.  THOMAS  KIPLING.  8.  T.  P. 
COLU  DIV.  JOAN.  NUPER.  SOCIUS.  CANTADRlOIiE.  E.  PRELO.  ACADEMICO. 
IMPENSIS.  ACADEMIiE.  MDCCXCIII. 

This  fac-simile  is  executed  with  the  utmost  typographical  splen- 
dour. In  a  preface  of  twenty-eight  pages,  the  learned  editor  dis- 
cusses the  high  antiquity  of  the  manuscript ;  its  nature  and  excel- 
knce ;  its  migrations ;  Uie  various  collations  of  it  which  have  been 
made  at  difierent  times ;  and  concludes  with  a  very  brief  description 
of  the  manuscript  itself,  and  an  Index  Camtum.  To  this  succeeds 
the  text  of  the  manuscript,  which  is  divided  mto  two  parts  or  volumes ; 
the  first  ending  with  page  412.  and  the  second  containing  pages  413 
to  828.  Opposite  to  the  modern  supplement,  which  concludes  the 
Gospels,  on  page  657.  is  the  end  of  die  Latin  version  of  St.  John's 
third  Epistle.  Pages  829.  to  854.  contain  Dr.  Kipling's  notes.  The 
impression  of  this  fac-simile  was  limited  to  two  tiundred  and  fifty ; 
and  it  usually  sells  for  six  or  eight  guineas,  according  to  tlie  condition 
and  binding  of  the  copies.  Dr.  Garwood  regulated  tlie  text  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts,  in  his  edition  of  tlie  Greek  Testament,  chiefly 
according  to  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Bezs  ;  wliich  was  so  highly 
valued  by  the  learned  but  eccentric  divine,  Whiston,  that  in  his  "  rn- 
mitive  New  Testament  in  English,"  (8vo.  Stamford  and  London, 
1745,)  he  has  translated  the  four  Gospels  and  Acts  literally  from  this 
manuacript.  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  his  commentary  on  the  New  Testament, 
his  paid  very  particular  attention  to  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Bezae. 

Anbough  the  execution  of  this  noble  undertaking  did  not  answer 
the  omectations  of  some  learned  men,^  in  consequence  of  which  it 
wis  held  in  comparatively  litde  estimation  for  many  years,  yet  its 
vahie  is  now  more  iusdy  appreciated.  ^'  A  critic  of  the  first  celebrity, 
wbo  would  have  gladly  seized  an  opportuniQr  of  exposing  Dr.  Kip- 
Eog,  was  unable  to  detect  the  smallest  error  ir  the  text.  Porson 
hmself  collated  the  printed  copy  with  the  original  manuscript :  and 
the  only  fauk  he  cotdd  detect,  was  in  a  single  letter  of  the  margin* 
TtoM  met  must  surelv  place  die  value  of  Dr.  Kipling's  publication  far 
heyood  die  reach  of  controversy.'" 

uL  Hie  Codex  Ephremi,  or  Codex  Regius,  1905,  (at  present 
9,)  Inr  Wetstein  and  Griesbach  noted  with  the  letter  C,  is  an  m- 
vuuaole  CcMiex  Rescriptus,  written  on  vellum,  and  is  of  very  high 
•ntiquily*  The  first  part  of  this  manuscript  contains  several  Greek 
works  of  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  written  over  some  more  antient  writings 
bad  been  erased,  though  the  traces  are  still  visible,  and  in  most 


1  Dr.  Kmlinff'i  fiuc-nmile  was  criticised,  with  great  Beverity,  in  the  Monthly 
EtTMv,  (H.  S!)  vol  xiL  pp.  241—246.  And  his  prefiuse  was  attacked,  in  no  very 
•wirteous  manner,  in  a  painphlet  entitled  *  Remarks  on  Dr.  KipUns's  PrefiuM  to 
BmM.  Part  tho  First,  By  Thomas  Edwards,  LL.  D.*  Bvo.  1793.  I^  second  part 
etwaapMred. 

t  Bntidi  Critic  (N.  8.)  vol.  zi.  p.  C19. 
VOL.  II.  12 
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daces  ledble.  These  more  antient  writings  were  the  entire  Greek 
oible.  In  the  New  Testament,  there  are  very  numerous  chasms, 
which  are  specified  by  Wetstein,  from  whom  they  have  been  copied 
by  Michaelis  and  Griesbach.  The  text  is  not  divided  into  columns ; 
the  uncial  characters  are  larger  than  tliose  of  the  Codex  Alexandri- 
nus,  without  accents,  and  the  words  are  not  divided.  There  are  lai^ge 
initial  letters  at  the  beginning  of  each  section ;  and  the  text  is  some- 
times divided  into  articles,  not  much  larger  than  our  verses.  A  smiD 
cross  indicates  the  end  of  a  division ;  a  full  point  bebw  a  letter  is 
equivalent  to  a  comma,  and  in  the  middle  to  a  semicolon.  The 
Crospeb  follow  the  divisions  of  Ammonius,  and  also  have  the  titXm,  a 
primd  manu;  the  sections  of  the  epistles  sometimes  agree  whb  tbe 
weeyyoMfus  or  lessons  occurring  in  tbe  MSS.  which  are  known  to  have 
been  written  in  Egypt.  The  tides  and  subscripdons  to  the  sevenl 
books  are  very  brief,  without  any  of  tbe  additions  which  are  some- 
times found  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  The  Codex  Ephremi  ex* 
hibits  the  text  of  the  Alexandrine  Recension  m  its  greatest  purity, 
and  numerous  other  indicadons  of  its  Egyptian  origin.  In  this  nm* 
nuscript  the  disputed  verse,  John  v.  4.,  is  written,  not  in  tbe  text,  but 
as  a  margmal  scholbn.  Wetstein  conjectured,  that  this  was  €me  of 
the  manuscripts  that  were  collated  at  Alexandria  in  616  with  the 
new  Syriac  version ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  From  a  mar- 
ginal note  to  Heb.  viii.  7.  the  same  cridc  also  argued,  that  it  was 
written  before  the  institution  of  the  feast  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  that  is, 
before  the  year  542.  But  his  arguments  are  not  considered  as 
wholly  decisive  by  Michaelis,  who  only  asserts  its  great  andquity  in 
general  terms.  Bishop  Marsh  pronounces  it  to  be  at  least  as  antient 
as  the  sevendi  century  :  and  professor  Hug  considers  it  to  be  even 
older  than  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  The  readings  of  the  Codex 
Ephremi,  like  those  of  all  other  very  antient  manuscripts,  are  in  &- 
vour  of  the  Latm ;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  has 
been  corrupted  from  the  Latin  version.  It  has  been  altered  by  a 
critical  collator,  who,  according  to  Griesbach,  must  have  lived  many 
years  after  die  time  when  the  manuscript  was  written,  and  who  pro- 
bably erased  many  of  the  antient  readings.  Kuster  was  the  first  who 
procured  extracts  from  this  manuscript  for  his  edition  of  Dr.  MiD's 
Greek  Testament.  Wetstein  has  collated  it  with  very  great  accura- 
cy ;  and  the  numerous  readings  he  has  quoted  fix>m  it  greatly  en- 
hance the  value  of  his  edition.^ 

IV.  The  Codex  Claromontanus,  or  Regius  2245,  is  a  Greek- 
Latin  manuscript  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  found  in  the  monastery  oS 
Clermont,  in  the  diocese  of  Beauvais,  and  used  bv  Beza,  together 
with  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  in  preparing  his  edition  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  follows  the  Western  Recenaon,  and  is  noted  D.  by 
Wetstein  and  Griesbach  in  the  second  volumes  of  their  respective 

1  Wetrtonii  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  prolog,  pp.  27--28.    GriMbach's  Symb:  Crit.  ton. 


!•  PP'  i. — liv.  and  Noy.  Tert.  torn.  i.  pp.  ci.  cii.    Michaelii,  yol.  ii.  part  i.  op. 
—•60.  part  ii.  pp.  737,  738.    CellMer,  Introduction  an  Nonv.  Teat.  Dp.  134, 135. 
See  alao  the  Paleographia  Grasca  of  Mont&ucon  (pp.  213,  S14.)  who  baa  given  a 
fae-simile  of  thia  manuicript. 
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of  the  Greek  Testament.     Sabatier  supposes  it  to  be  written 
ID  the  azth  century ;  Montfaucon  places  it  in  the  seventli  century  ; 
ind  Griesbach  thinks  it  was  written  in  tlie  sixth  or  seventh  century. 
TTns  manuscript  is  written  on  vellum  in  uncial  characters,  and  with 
accents  and  marks  of  aspiration  added  by  another  hand,  but  of  great 
antiquity.     As  it  contains  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  has 
been  added  by  a  later  hand,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
die  west  of  Europe.     Dr.  Mill  contended  that  the  Codex  Claromon- 
taous  was  the  second  part  of  tlie  Codex  Bezae ;  but  this  opinion  has 
been  confuted  by  Wetstein,  who  has  shown  that  the  former  is  by  no 
Bieaos  connected  with  the  latter,  as  appears  from  the  difference  of 
Aeir  form,  their  orthography,  and  the  nature  of  the  vellum  on  which 
diey  are  written.     Bishop  Marsh  adds,  on  the  autliority  of  a  gentle- 
man wbo  had  examined  both  manuscripts,  that  the  Codex  Claromon- 
tanus  contains  only  twenty-^ne  lines  in  each  page,  while  the  Cam- 
bridge manuscript  contains  thirty-three  lines  in  a  paee  ;  the  abbrevia- 
tioos  in  the  two  manuscripts  are  also  different.     The  Codex  Claro- 
mcotanus,  like  other  Greek-Latin  manuscripts,  has  been  accused  of 
having  a  Greek  Text,  that  has  been  altered  from  the  Latin  ;  but  this 
charge  has  been  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Dr.  Sender.     The  migra- 
luMu  of  this  manuscript  are  somewhat  remarkable.     From  the  hands 
of  Beza  it  went  into  the  Putean  library,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  fiunily  of  De  Puy.    Jacques  Du  Puy,  who  was  Ubrarian  to  the 
kmg  of  France,  and  died  in  1656,  bequeathed  it,  together  with  his 
och^  manuscripts,  to  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  where  it  is  now  pre- 
served, and  at  present  is  marked  107.     According  to  the  accounts  of 
Weistein  and  Sabatier,  thirty-six  leaves  were  cut  out  of  it  at  the 
begimui^  of  the  last  century  (it  is  supposed  by  John  Aymon,  a  noto- 
rious fiterary  thief  of  that  time,^  and  were  sold  in  England  ;  but  they 
were  sent  back  by  the  Earl  o\  Oxford  in  1729.    The  manuscript 
therefore  is  once  more  complete,  as  tlie  covering  only  is  wanting  m 
which   the  stolen  sheets  had  been  encbsed,  which  is  kept  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  filled  with  the  letters  that  passed  on  the  occa- 
aoo,  as  a  monument  of  this  infamous  dieft.^ 

V«  The  Codex  Argenteus  is  a  manuscript  containing  the  four 
Goapels,  in  tlie  Gothic  version  of  Ulphilas,'  which  is  preserved  in  the 
university  of  Upsal.  It  is  written  on  vellum,  and  has  received  the 
name  of  Argenteus  from  its  silver  letters  :  it  is  of  a  quarto  size,  and 
the  veHum  leaves  are  stained  with  a  violet  colour ;  and  on  this  ground 
the  letters,  which  are  all  undal  or  capitals,  were  afterwards  painted 
in  silver,  except  the  initial  characters  and  a  few  other  passages, 
wUch  are  in  gold.  The  cover  and  back  of  the  volume  are  of  silver 
embosBed.  From  the  deep  impression  of  the  strokes,  Michaelis  has 
eonjectmed  that  the  letters  were  either  imprinted  with  a  warm  iron, 
or  cut  with  a  graver,  and  afterwards  coloured  ;  but  Air.  Coxe,  (with 
whom  the  late  eminent  traveller  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  seems  to  coin- 

1  MiehMlk,  vol.  ii.  put  i.   pp.  244—348.  part  ii.  pp.  724—728.     Gnortwcb, 
Sjnbofai  Critice,  torn.  i.  pp.  Iv. — ^Ixiv. 
)  8w  tt  ftcctfunt  of  thii  version  infra^  Chap.  V.  Sect.  II.  ^  II.  No.  I. 
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cide,)  after  a  very  minute  examination,  was  convinced  that  eadi  let^ 
ter  was  painted,  and  not  formed  in  the  manner  supposed  by  Michaetis. 
Most  of  the  silver  letters  have  become  green  by  time,  but  the  golden 
letters  are  still  in  good  preservation.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  this 
important  manuscript  prior  to  the  discovery  of  it  in  the  Abbey  of 
Werden  in  Westphalia,  whence  it  was  taken  to  Prague.  In  the 
year  1648,  when  that  city  was  stormed  by  the  Swedes,  it  fell  into 
tlie  hands  of  a  Swedish  count,  who  presented  it  to  his  sovereign, 
queen  Christina.  After  remaining  some  time  in  her  library,  durmg 
the  confusion  which  preceded  her  abdication  of  the  throne  of  Swe- 
den, it  suddenly  and  unaccountably  disappeared,  and  was  again 
brought  to  light  in  the  Netherlands.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
celebrated  Isaac  Vossius  received  it  as  a  present  from  the  Queen  ; 
otliers,  that  he  brought  it  away  by  stealth.  After  his  death,  however, 
it  was  purchased  for  six  hundred  dollars  by  Count  Magnus  Gabrid 
de  la  Gardie,  who  presented  it  to  the  university  of  Upsal,  wh^e  it  at 
present  remains.  Tlie  following  cut  is  a  faitliful  fac-simile  of  the 
characters  of  the  Codex  Argenteus  :  it  was  traced  from  the  manu* 
script  itself  for  the  late  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke,  and  is  tlie  roost  correct 
fac-simile  known  to  be  extant.  It  corresponds  with  our  version  of 
Luke  xviii.  17.  Verily ^  I  say  unto  youj  Whosoever  shall  not  re- 
ceive the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  chUd^  shall  in  no  wise  enter 
therein*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  diat,  in  the  Codex  Argenteus,  the 
well  known  old  Saxon  or  Gotliic  word  Bam  is  used  to  signify  the 
origmal  word  Ilaijiov,  a  little  child, 

AMeN  am^h  i>vis.  sAei  ni 

ratps  SV6   HAKN.  NI  GMlip 

iNtizyvi: 

Concerning  the  age  of  tliis  venerable  manuscript  critics  are  by  no 
means  agreed.  Some  of  the  zealous  advocates  for  its  antiquity  have 
maintained  diat  it  is  the  very  copy  which  Ulphilas  wrote  with  his 
own  hand.  The  librarian  by  whom  it  was  exhibited  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
stated  it  to  have  been  completed  about  tlie  end  of  the  fourth  century 
by  a  bishop  of  Thrace,  in  the  Gothic  language  used  at  that  time  in 
MoBsia.  Tliis  brings  its  age  very  nearly,  if  not  ciuite,  to  the  time 
when  Ulphilas  lived  :  but  it  is  not  likely  —  indeed  it  is  utterly  im- 
probable—  that  the  only  copy  of  the  Gotliic  translation  of  the 
Gospels,  which  is  now  extant,  should  be  precisely  the  original. 
Wliat  proves  that  this  cannot  be  the  identical  MS.  of  Ulphilas,  is  the 
fact,  diat  several  various  readings  have  been  discovered  m  the  mar- 
gin, a  circumstance  which  cleai^y  shows  diat  it  must  have  been  writ- 
ten at  a  time  when  several  transcripts  had  been  already  made. 

3ome  fragments  of  the  Gothic  version  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
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were  discovered  by  M.  Kiiittel,  in  the  year  175G,  in  a  0>- 
Rflscriptus  belonging  to  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at 
'Wolfieobuttel :  they  were  publislied  by  him  in  17G2,  and  reprinted  io 
1 763,  in  4to.  at  Upsal,  with  notes  by  Ihre.  The  Brunswick  manu- 
script contains  tlie  version  of  Ulphilas  in  one  column,  and  a  Latio 
translation  in  the  other  :  it  is  on  vellum,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  tlie 
sixth  century.  In  the  eighth  or  niiidi  century,  the  Origines  Isidari 
tEmaUnsis  were  written  over  the  translation  of  Ulphilas  ;  but  the  ink 
had  become  so  exceedingly  pale  as  not  to  adnait  of  deciphering  the 
original  manuscript,  witliout  great  difficulty.^ 

Li  the  year  1817,  a  most  important  discover}*^  was  made  among 
the  Codices  Rescripti,  in  die  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  by  signor 
Aneleo  Alai,  wiio  is  at  present  keeper  of  tlie  Manuscript-department 
of  uic  Vatican  librar}'.  Wliile  tliis  indefatigable  explorer  of  antient 
Uteraiure  was  examining  two  Codices  Rescripti  in  the  Ambrosian 
librafy,  he  was  surprised  vi\i\\  die  discovery  of  some  Gothic  writing 
in  one  of  them ;  which  on  fiutlier  investigation  proved  to  be  frag- 
ments of  tlie  books  of  Kings,  Ezra,  and  Nehcmiah.  The  discovery, 
thus  auspiciously  made,  stimulated  him  to  further  inquiries,  wliich 
were  rewarded  with  die  discovery  of  four  other  Codices  Rescripd 
cQQtaiiiing  portions  of  the  Crothic  version.  He  now  associated  in  his 
researches,  signor  Carolo  Ottavio  Casullionei ;  and  to  their  joint  la- 
bours we  are  indebted  for  a  specimen  and  account^  of  these  manu- 
scripts from  which  the  following  particulars  are  abridged. 

The  first  of  tliese  five  Gothic  MSS.  (which  is  noted  S.  36.)  con- 
sists of  204  quarto  pa^es  on  velliun  ;  the  later  writing  contains  the 
homiliea  of  Gregory  the  Great  on  the  Prophecies  of  Ezekicl,  which 
from  their  characters  must  have  been  executed  before  the  eighth 
century.  Beneath  this,  in  a  more  antient  Gothic  hand,  are  contain- 
ed tbe  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Ist  and  2d  Corinthians, 
Epiieflans,  Philippions,  Colossians,  1st  and  2d  of  Timothy,  Titus, 
aftd  Philemon,  together  with  a  fragment  of  the  Gothic  Calendar. 
The  Epistles  %to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  and  to  Timo- 
thy, are  very  nearly  entire,  and  form  the  chief  part  of  this  MS. :  of 
the  other  Epistles,  considerable  fragments  only  remain.  The  titles 
of  the  Epistles  may  be  traced  at  the  heads  of  the  pages  where  they 
eommence.  This  MS.  appears  to  have  been  written  by  two  different 
Copyists,  one  of  whom  wrote  more  beautifully  and  correctly  than  the 
other ;  and  various  readings  may  be  traced  in  some  of  the  margins, 
written  in  a  smaller  hand.  Entire  leaves  have  been  turned  upside 
down  by  the  rescriher  of  this  MS.     A  fac-simile  specimen  of  this 


nMrtaram,  Specimeti,  eoniunctis  curis  eiuadem  Maii  et  Caroli  Octavii  CostilUoxuBi 
•dbim,  Mediohni,  Regiia  Tjrpis,  M.  DCCC.  XIX.  4to.  This  work  is  illustrated 
bj  two  pUtMy  the  first  containing  fac-similes  of  the  Codices  Rescripti  above  de- 
scribed, (one  of  which  is  copied  in  the  accompanymg  engraving,  and  the  other,  a 
&e-flimile  epecimen  of  a  Greek  mathematical  treatise,  in  wiiich  the  names  of  Ar- 
fhitmdes  and  Apolkmiiis  are  mentioned,  and^  whlah  signor  Mai  discoverod  under 
■ome  Lombard  Latin  writing  of  j^reat  antiquity. 
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manuscript  is  given  in  the  accompanying  Plate  5.  No.  1.  It  repre- 
sents the  commencement  of  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  and 
may  be  thus  rendered  :  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  btgit^ 
neih,  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  unU  of  God^ 
to  the  saints  who  arc  at  Ephcsus. 

The  second  MS.  also,  in  quarto,  and  noted  S.  45,  contains  156 
pages  of  tliinner  vellum,  the  Latin  writing  on  which  is  of  the  eiffhth 
or  ninth  century,  and  comprises  Jerome's  exposition  of  Isaiah.  iJii* 
der  this  has  been  discovered,  (though  with  some  difficulty,  on  ac- 
count of  the  thickness  of  the  Latin  characters  and  the  blackness  of 
the  ink,)  the  Gothic  version  of  Saint  Paul's  two  Epistles  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Thossalonians  and  to  Titus.  What  is  deficient  in  the 
preceding  MS.  is  found  in  this,  which  has  some  various  readings  pe- 
culiar to  itself. 

In  the  third  manuscript,  noted  G.  82.  a  quarto  Latin  volume,  con- 
taining the  plays  of  Plautus,  and  part  of  Seneca's  Tragedies  of 
Medea  and  (Edipus,  signor  Mai'  discovered  fragments  of  the  Books 
of  Kings,  Ezra,  and  Nchemiah.  This  discovery  is  peculiarly  valu- 
able, as  not  the  smallest  portion  of  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  known  to  be  in  existence  ;  and,  further,  as  it  fiuv 
nishes  a  complete  refutation  of  the  idle  talc  repeated  by  Gibbon  after 
preceding  writers,  viz.  that  Ulphilas  prudently  suppressed  the  four 
Books  of  Kings,  as  they  might  tend  to  irritate  the  fierce  and  san- 
guinary spirit  of  his  countrymen.^  The  date  of  the  Latin  writing  of 
this  MS.  which  Mai  deciphered  with  great  difficulty,  is  not  specified ; 
but,  on  comparing  his  specimen  of  it  with  other  engraved  specimenSy 
we  are  inclined  to  refer  it  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 

The  fourth  specimen  (noted  I.  61.)  consists  of  a  single  sheet  in 
small  quarto,  containing  four  pages  of  part  of  Saint  John's  Gospel 
in  Latin,  under  wliich  are  found  the  very  fragments  of  the  twentj- 
fifth,  twenty-sixtli,  and  twenty-seventh  chapters  of  Matthew's  €roi- 
pel,  which  are  wanting  in  the  celebrated  manuscript  of  the  Grothic 
Gospels  preserved  at  Upsal,  and  usually  known  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Codex  Argenteus, 

The  fifth  and  last  manuscript,  (noted  G.  147.)  which  has  preserved 
some  remains  of  Gothic  literature,  is  a  volume  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  ;  under  the  later  writing  have  been  disco- 
vered some  fragments  of  antient  authors,  whose  names  signbr  Mai 
has  not  specified  ;  and  also  a  fragment  of  a  Gothic  Homily,  in  which' 
several  passages  of  the  Gospels  are  cited,  and  the  style  of  which  he 
thinks  shows  that  it  was  translated  from  some  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Greek  church.  The  characters  of  this  MS.  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Codex  Argenteus,  at  Upsal,  which  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  sixth  century. 

The  manuscripts  above  described  are  written  in  broad  and  tUck 
characters,  uitliout  any  division  of  words  or  of  chapters,  but  >vit}i  con- 
tractions of  proper  names,  similar  to  those  foimd  in  antient  Greek 
MSS.  Some  sections,  however,  have  been  discovered,  which  are 
indicated  by  numeral  marks  or  larger  spaces,  and  sometimes  by  large 
letters.    The  Gothic  writing  is  referred  to  the  sixth  century. 

1  UecUne  and  Fall,  vol.  vi.  p.  269. 
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The  portions  of  the  Goiliic  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
printed  by  signors  Mai  and  Castillionei,  are,  I.  Nehemiali,  chap.  v. 
verses  VS — 18.  chap.  vi.  14 — 19.  and  vii.  1 — 3.  II.  A  Fragment  of 
Saint  Mattliew's  Gospel,  containing  chap.  xxv.  38—46.  xxvi.  1 — 3. 
65—75.  and  xx\ii.  1. ;  this  fragment  contains  the  whole  of  the  pas- 
ioea  which  are  wanting;  in  the  Upsal  MS.  of  tlie  four  (jospels. 
Ul  Part  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  chap.  ii.  22 — 30. 
andiii.  1 — 16.  IV.  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  Titus,  chap.  i.  I — 16. 
ii.  1. ;  and  V.  verses  11 — ^23.  of  his  Epistle  to  Philemon.  The 
Gothic  text  is  exhibited  on  the  left  hand  page,  and  on  tlie  right 
hand  page  the  editors  have  given  a  literal  Latin  translation  of  it, 
together  with  the  Greek  original.  Those  are  succeeded  by  fragments 
of  a  Gotliic  Homily,  and  Calendar,  with  Latin  translations,  Gothic 
alphabet,  and  a  glossar}'  of  new  Gothic  words  which  tliey  liave  dis- 
covered in  the  passages  which  they  have  printed. 

VI.  A  very  valuable  Codex  Rescripts s  was  discovered  about 
twenty-five  years  smce  by  tlie  (late)  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett,  senior  fellow 
oT Trinity  College,  Dublin.  While  he  was  examining  diflferent  books 
in  the  library  of  that  college,  he  accidentally  met  witli  a  very  antient 
Greek  manuscript,  on  certain  leaves  of  which  he  observed  a  two-fold 
^Titinc,  one  antient  and  the  other  comparatively  recent  transcribed 
over  me  former.  The  original  writing  on  tliese  leaves  had  been 
gread^  defaced,  either  by  the  injuries  of  time,  or  by  art ;  on  close 
Qimmadon  he  found,  diat  Uiis  antient  writing  consisted  of  the  three 
mwiog  fragments :  —  the  Prophet  Isaiali,  the  EvangeGst  Saint 
%tthew,  and  certain  orations  of  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Tlie  frag- 
OKQt,  containing  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  Dr.  Barrett  carefully  tran- 
scribed ;  and  the  whole  has  been  accurately  engraved  in  fac-simile 
bf  the  order  and  at  the  expense  of  the  University,  thus  presenting  to 
joe  reader  a  perfect  resemblance  of  die  original.^  The  accorapany- 
Qg  engraving  is  copied  from  Dr.  B.'s  first  plate.  It  represents  the 
18th  and  19di  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel. 
We  have  subjoined  the  same  verses  in  ordinary  Greek  types,  widi  a 
wal  version  in  parallel  columns. 

T>  18.  ToTAinrzrHrEREZnOT  V.  18.  NoWTHIBIBTROfVBCHTTU 
TSZBN-MNRrrEreEt  I7BWA8'BKIN0B8P0D 

XBZTHZMHTPOSATTO  .  . .  SEDHISMOTHBft 

IUPlAZTIUaZB«nPIN  MARTTOJOaBPHaSFORE 

ZTXIEAeEHfATTOrXKY  THETCAMBTOOETHBRSHBWAS 

PHOHENrAZTPlEXOrZA*  FOUNDWITBCHILD 

BKnifZAnor  bttheholtspt* 

^'  1^  IaiH*AEOARHPArTHE        V.  19.  JosePHthenherhubband 

AlKAIOZllKXAlMHeBA  . . .  BBINOAJUSTMANANDNOTWILL  . . . 

ArTHNAEinfATEIZAI  TOMAKEBERAPUBLICEITAMPLB 

XBOYAHeRAAePAAnOAY  WA8M1NDEDPRIV1LTT0PUT 

EAIATTHN.  HERAWAT. 


'The title  of  thii  intereitinff  (and  comparatively  little  known)  publication  is  as 
"Bowi;  »  Evangeliiim  Becnndum  MaitliaBum  ex  Codice  Reaeripto  in  BiUiotheca 
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Of  the  oridnal  writing  of  this  manuscript,  which  Dr.  Barrett  caUs 
the  Codex  yetus^  only  sixty-four  leaves  remain,  in  a  very  mutilated 
state :  each  page  contains  one  column ;  and  the  columns  in  general 
consist  of  twenty-one  lines,  and  sometimes  (tliough  rarely)  of  twent}'- 
two  or  twenty-tliree  ;  tlie  lines  are  nearly  of  equal  lengtlis,  and  con- 
sist, ordinarily,  of  eighteen  or  twenty  square  letters,  written  on  vellum 
originally  of  a  purple  colour,  but  without  any  points.  From  diese 
two  circumstances,  as  well  as  from  the  division  of  the  text,  the  or- 
thography, mode  of  pointing,  abbreviations,  and  from  some  otlier 
considerations.  Dr.  Barrett,  wiUi  great  probability,  fixes  its  age  to  the 
sixth  century.  This  manuscript  iollows  die  Alexandrine  Recension. 
The  Codex  Recens,  or  later  writing  (wliich  contains  several  tracts  of 
some  Greek  Fathers),  he  attributes  to  a  scribe  of  die  tliirteenth  cen- 
tury: about  which  time  it  became  a  general  practice  to  erase  antient 
writings,  and  insert  others  in  dieir  place.* 

VII.  The  Codea^  Laudianus  3,  as  it  is  noted  by  Dr.  MiD,  but 
noted  by  the  letter  E  by  Wetstein,  and  *E  by  Griesbach,  is  a  Greek- 
Latin  manuscript  of  the  Acts  of  die  Aposdes,  in  which  the  Latin 
text  is  one  of  diose  versions  which  differ  from  Jerome's  edition, 
having  been  altered  from  die  particular  Greek  text  of  diis  manu- 
script.    It  is  defective  from  chap.  xxvi.  29.  to  xx\iii.  26. 

This  manuscript  is  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  the  identical 
book  used  by  the  venerable  Bede  in  the  sevendi  century,  because  it 
has  all  those  iiTCgular  readings  which,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Acts,  he  says  were  in  his  book ;  and  no  other  manuscript  is  now 
found  to  have  them.  Tliere  is  an  extraordinary  coincidence  between 
it  and  die  old  Syriac  version  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Wetstein 
conjectures,  from  an  edict  of  a  Sardinian  prmce,  Flavins  Pancratius, 
written  at  the  end  of  this  manuscript,  and  from  several  odier  circum- 
stances, that  it  was  written  in  Sardinia  in  die  seventh  century.  To 
tiii§  conjecture  Michaelis  is  disposed  to  accede,  though  Dr.  Woidc 
supposed  it  to  have  been  written  in  die  East,  because  its  orthogra- 
phy has  several  properties  observable  in  die  Codex  Alexandrinus. 
But  as  these  peculiarities  are  also  found  in  odicr  very  antient  manu- 
scripts, Bishop  Marsh  considers  diem  as  insufficient  to  warraql^ 
inference,  especially  when  we  reflect  on  die  great  improbability  that  a 

Collegii  SSflB.  Trinitatis  juxta  Dublin :  Descriptum  Opera  et  Studio  Johannia 
Barrett,  S.  T.  P.  Soc.  Sen.  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.  Cui  adjungitur  Appendix  CoUa- 
tionem  Codicis  Montfortiani  complectens.  Dublin!  illdibus  Academicis  excudi^Mt 
R.  E.  Mercier,  AcadcmifB  Typosraphus.  MDCCCI."  4to.  The  Prolegomena  fiU 
fiAy-two  pages,  and  comprbe,  I.  A  description  of  the  manuscript  itself,  with  an 
accoimt  of  its  age,  and  the  mode  of  collating  it  adopted  by  the  learned  editor ;  and, 
2.  An  elaborate  dissertation  reconciling  the  apparent  discrepancies  between  tlia 
genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ  as  recorded  by  the  Evan^lists  Matthew  and  Lake. 
The  fragments  of  the  Codex  Rescriptus  are  tlien  exhibitedln  sixty-four  fac-simile 
plates,  and  are  also  represented  in  as  maiur  pages  in  the  common  Ureek  small  type. 
This  truly  elegant  volume  concludes  with  a  collation  of  the  Codex  Montfortianos 
with  Wetstein's  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  which  occupies  thirty-five  pages. 

1  Dr.  Barrett's  Prolegomena,  pp.  2 — ^. 

3  So  called  from  Archbishop  Laud,  who  gave  this,  among  many  other  precious 
manuscripts,  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  is  now  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
•  ^      r.  r.  82.  No.  1119. 
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^tkA  manuscript  written  in  tlie  East  should  be  accompanied  with  a 
l^do  translaiioD.  It  mil  be  seen  from  the  annexed  fac-simile,'  which 
I«piesents  the  chief  part  of  Acts  vii.  2.,  that  this  Latia  transktioo, 
uuraiy  to  the  usual  arrangement  of  the  Greek-Latin  manuscripts, 
(CQipies  the  first  column  of  tlie  page.  Only  one  word  (or  at  the  ui- 
kjDOst,  two  or  three  words,  and  that  but  seldom,)  is  written  in  a  line, 
in  uncial  or  capital  letters ;  and  they  are  so  written  that  each 
1  word  is  always  opposite  to  the  corresncxident  Greek  word, 
nice  it  is  evident,  that  the  manuscript  was  written  for  the  use  of  ft 
1  who  was  not  well  skilled  in  both  languages ;  and  as  the  Latin 
ics  tlie  first  column,  this  circumstance  is  an  additional  evidence 
that  11  »  as  \niitett  in  the  West  of  Europe,  where  Latin  only  was  spo- 
kra.  Far  tlie  satisfnctioii  of  the  English  reader,  the  verse  m  question 
is  subjoined  in  common  Roman  and  Greek  capitals,  with  the  coires- 
fOQi^g  liienl  English  in  a  third  column. 
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And  bb  »» 
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.  *ith  regard  to  the  date  of  this  manuscript;  —  Mr.  Astle  refers 
■»4e  bepnning  of  the  fifth  century ;  Gncsbach  to  the  seventh  or 
yA;  and  Mr.  Heame  lo  the  eighth  century.  But  from  the  shape 
•>  w  ieners  and  other  circumstances,  Bishop  Marsh  pronounces  it  to 
iniient  than  the  Codex  he?^,  which  was  written  in  tlic  fifth 
Probably  tlie  end  of  the  sixtli  or  the  former  part  of  the 
century  may  be  assigned  as  the  date  of  the  Codex  Laudt- 
Tliis  manuscript  is  of  great  value:  Micbaclis  pronounces 
indispensable  to  every  man  who  would  examine  tlte  important 
JJHtion,  whether  ihe  Codices  Gneco-Latini  have  been  corrupted 
jl^>4lbe  Luin,  and  adds,  thai  it  was  tliis  manuscript  which  convinced 
It  tfaJB  charge  is  witliout  foundation.' 

n  Mr.  AsUe'a  wotk  «n  Iho  Origin  eTWiiting,  PIbId  iv. 

nb.  Ciit.  torn,  ii,  n^p.  Ic^I — IM,    Miclmrlii,  ml.  ii,  psit  t.  gin. 

ff.  747—714.     Dr.  Woidc,  Prnfil.  kd  Cod  Alexsndr.  pp.  i.,vi. 

__     Aitle  on  the  Origin  of  Wrilinj,  p.  7fi.  2c!  edit.    The  Grerk. 

BaftheCodct  Laudianua  wu  printed  ul   Oxford  bj  the  colebrttcJ 

*'    Ml  Hwtoe,  trilU  B  aporimeo  of  the  originBl  characters,  nilh  tli« 

Acl»  Jipoalolonini    Grato-Latiiu,  Uttrit  MaJMSralis ;  e  cadiri 

-       I*.  AaraettrUntt  uneioliAui  tiarata,  tl  in  Bibtiotkica  BMciima  aiicrrato, 

|2**A.  e  ntalro  SluldonitinB,  171G,  Sm.    This  is  the  Muceit  of  all  Heune'* 

^"(MiMM;  the  iaiuNMda  wu  limitad  to  one  hondrcd  mmI  tweiitvccip(«s,itt»o 
'"Un.  13 
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Vm.  The  Codex  Boernerianus  derives  its  name  fixim  Dr.  C.  F. 
Buerner,  to  wlioiii  it  formerly  belonged,  and  is  now  deposited  m  tbt 
ro^ul  libriirv  at  Dresden.  It  is  noted  by  the  letter  G.  2.  by  Wets- 
tein  aiid  Oricsbnrh.  It  contains  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  with  the  ex* 
caption  of  that  to  the  Hebrews,  which  was  formerly  rejected  by  the 
ciiiircli  of  Home  ;  and  is  written  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  Latm  or  old 
Antr-lli(*miiyniian  version  being  interlined  between  the  Greek,  and 
writtiMi  ovor  xho  text,  of  which  it  is  a  translation.  Semler  supposed 
thiit  thi*  liUtin  was  written  siiioc  die  Greek  ;  but  Plrofessor  Matthci, 
who  puhlisho<l  u  copy  of  tliis  manuscript,  suggests  that  the  uni- 
formity of  tlic  lianilwriting,  and  similarity  in  the  colour  of  the  inky 
ovinrr  that  botii  tiio  Greek  and  Latin  texts  proceeded  from  the  sanw 
tnuiHcrilNT.  It  frequently  agrees  witii  the  Codex  Claromontanus  (d^ 
Hcrihed  in  pp.  iU),  Dl .  supra)^  and  with  the  Codex  Augiensis,  of  which 
n  notice  is  ^iven  in  p.  101.  infra.  Tlie  time  when  this  manuscript 
was  written  has  iu)t  keen  determined  with  precision.  Tliat  it  is  an- 
tient,  appears  (says  Mieluielis)  fn>m  tlie  form  of  the  characters,  and 
the  absenet^  of  aeeents  and  marks  of  aspiration.  It  seems  to.  have 
been  w  ritten  in  an  age  witen  tlie  transition  was  making  from  unical  to 
«inali  eharaeters ;  and  fn>m  tlu^  eorrc^qxNidence  of  the  letters  r.  t.  and 
I.  in  the  I.i)tin  n^rsion  to  ihut  fonn  which  is  found  in  the  Angk>- 
Saxon  Alp!\alH't,  Kisln^p  ManJi  infers,  tliat  this  manuscript  was 
written  in  the  west  of  Kun>(H\  and  [Hobably  between  the  eidith  and 
lenih  eeittunes.  Knster,  w!k>  ttr^t  collated  this  manuscnpt,  sup- 
iHVNed  It  t\^  Iv  Hriti^h :  IXHHierlein,  Irish.  The  learned  reviewer  of 
Nl:n(h.ri*s  ediii\>n  of  this  nunus^Tipt.  in  the  Jena  Literary  Grazette, 
ilts^deN  tliat  It  \vuld  vMiN  bt^  written  in  Gemianr  or  France;  because 
in  the  u\a;^\n  nun>  |v«s8si:;os  art^  ivtevi  rt^eifni  7»kVui>jKSf,  apparendy 
Uv  lu^e  iiH'\  ;iiY  OKHUniiiiotwx  to  the  opLiiou  ot'  Gonschalk,  a  cele- 
)M.n\\l  aunik.  u^v  d:>iH4it\i  iXXHreming  pr^^iesdnatioD  in  the  ninth 
eejtu:v\.  o;:i  \x?\v^*  toi^eis  e\o:t«\:  hi:'e  aiienooa  except  in  those  two 
\\nv,r.:*,es.  'V:w  \xr*:er  r.i  v;*,^*s;\v:  :h>.;xs  :;  Kv>i»ahle  thai  ihb  manu- 
sK'i:*^';  \i;i<  wvv.iei*.  S  •K*hAi!:\'s  SooT.is*  who  :i\i^l  at  the  ooiBt  of 
1  *:•..; I  !x">  liv  lv;!x\  k.iti  k*«'  Kr.cvTi\  i:vl  x^isutc"  ciK^st  celtibraied  cwkh 
iHN".  oi  15\>;.^*— \  I'^v  !v.i,*:>cr-;x,  hc»Ywr.  couLd  ooi  have  nen 
Wit  -.TNt   .tu\  /•iv.  '/.v  "v,;?.  ^tr:v.:>.  Ky  x.  vac  becsaici  of  the 

T  .\e  >  .».  i  A-N^",**  s*4'  L\>  MS.  i*  :Sr  ymi^-  cj  Tricar  CoDmi 
i\  ••."••v';',\  A-v.'i  .  \'  Av.vs  ixi  r.'drcsci'^fcsi  lm:  were  k&  by  &. 
Iv^  ^-^^  ^»  V  /  wd,  N  -.v.v.'-^x:  :  Vf  rn?  rwc^iec  eifioQB  of  ibe 
i*  \\  V  l\  >*^  •  v'\  lV\'v>8<v  Vi::?jfi  :xx*JSi>r»i  i  cw^  of  tfab  woMr 
»■•>«.'  •  -w  .i.  >k"  v<' •  ,1'.  St  V.N**,  f*  IT'jl.ir  ^iirr-   ^sica  w  i«|Kua- 

Vv.  ".   1*    jW  IMU  -*»   '**  ^ 
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Aeue  EUetaralis  Dresderuis^  iumma  fide  et  dUigentiOj  transcriptm 
et  editut  a  C.  F,  Matt/uei.  The  transcript  is  said  to  be  executed 
with  sreat  accuracy,  and  is  illustrated  with  two  plates.^ 

IX.  The  Codex  Ctprius,  or  Colbertinus,  5149,  noted  K  in  the 
first  voiuron  of  Wetsteiii's  and  Griesbach's  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  is  a  copy  of  tiie  four  Gospels,  originally  brought  fix)m 
the  island  of  Cyprus ;  and  now  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Pkrisy  where  it  is  at  present  numbered  33.  This  manuscript  was 
first  collated  by  Father  Simon,^  whose  extracts  of  various  readings 
wei^  inserted  by  Dr.  Mill  in  liis  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.' Wetstein  charged  this  manuscript  with  latinising,  but  with- 
out sufficient  evidence.  Michaelis  deemed  it  to  be  of  great  value, 
and  expressed  a  wish  for  a  more  accurate  collation  of  it.  That  wish 
was  not  realised  until  the  year  1819,  when  Dr.  J.  M.  A.  Scholz, 
of  Heidelberg,  being  at  Paris,  subjected  tliis  manuscript  to  a  very 
rigorous  critical  examination,  the  results  of  which  he  communicated 
ID  the  public  in  liis  Cur€e  Critics  in  Historiam  Textus  Evangeliorum 
(4to.  Heidelbergae,  1820)  :  from  this  work  die  following  particulars 
•re  abridged. 

This  manuscript  is  written  on  vellum,  in  an  oblong  quarto  size, 

and  in  excellent  preservation.     The  uncial  characters  are  not  round, 

as  in  most  antient  manuscripts,  but  leaning ;   they  exhibit  evident 

marks  of  haste  and  sometimes  of  carelessness  in  the  transcriber,  and 

they  present  the  same   abbreviations  as  occur  in  the  Alexandriaoi 

Vatican,  and  other  manuscripts.     In  a  few  instances,  accents  aro 

absent,  but  firequendy  they  are  incorrectly  placed ;  the  spirits  (asper 

and  lenis)  are  often  interchanged  ;   and  the  permutations  of  vowels 

and  consonants  are  very  numerous.    Thus  we  meet  with  xampy^uviti 

ibr  xsxjpfAfOvu  (Matt.  xiii.  44.) ;  sX^i  for  eX^  (Mark  iv.  22.)  ;  pjSjSii 

far  {o^/Si  (Matt,  xxiii.  7.  xxvi.  25.  49,  be.) ;  oxo^of&tiTo  (or  uxo^iiro 

(Lake  iv.  29.) ;  rmtrut  for  rouco  (Luke  viii.  9.) ;  ^o^oiov  for  ^oMuovi 

iHt^fuJov  for  sxa^u^ov  (Matt.  xxv.  5.) ;    Na^a^^  for  Na^apr  (Marfc 

1 9.)  &c.    From  the  confused  and  irregular  manner-  b  which  the 

aoBUts  and  spirits  are  placed.  Dr.  Scholz  conjectures  that  the  Codex 

O^prius  was  transcribed  from  a  more  andent  copy  that  was  nearly 

llMiliile  of  those  distinctions.     Some  of  the  permutations  are  un- 

jjiMlionably  errors  of  the  transcriber,  but  the  greater  part  of  them,  he 

a  of  opiiuon,  must  be  referred  to  the  orthography  and  pronimciatkm 

lAich  (it  b  well  known)  were  peculiar  to  the  ^xandrians.    To  this 

Bttmncript  are  prefixea  a  svnaxarium  or  epitome  of  tha  lives  of  the 

Saints,  vmo  are  venerated  by  the  Greek  church,  and  a  menotogwm 

or  mar^rok^,  together  with  the  canons  of  Eusebius :  to  each  of 

dn  diree  last  Gos^ls  is  also  prefixed  an  index  of  the  xi^aXaia  or 

higer  chapters.    The  numbers  of  the  Ammonian  sections  and  larg- 

tbitor'a  preface  to  hiitdition  of  Mm*aOTMkTe§taiiieiit,jii(Ji^^  MtehMlIf^ 
vqL  ii.  pert  l  pp.  385—4237.  pert  ii.  pp.  673—677.  Jene  Alffemeine  *  ^ — "~~ 
bitenf,  ee  ebndji^  in  the  Anelytkal  Reriew  for  1793,  toI.  17.  p.  831. 

S  Hutoire  Criturae  da  Tene  da  Noaveau  Teiteiiviit,  ch.  s.  p.  IM 

'  Not .  Teet.  HilU  et  Kuileri  Piotogom.  p.  163. 
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er  chapters,'  are  mariced  in  the  inner  margin ;  and  the  mnnbers  of 
the  other  chapters,  togedier  with  their  titles,  are  placed  either  at  the 
top  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  com- 
prises 359  Ammonian  sections,  and  68  chapters ;  that  of  St  Mark, 
241  sections  and  48  chapters ;  that  of  St.  Luke,  342  sections  and 
83  chapters ;  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Jdin,  232  sections,  and  19  chap- 
ters. The  celebrated  passage  m  John  viii.  1 — 11,  concenung  the 
woman  who  had  been  taken  in  adultery,  constitutes  a  distinct  chap- 
ter. From  the  occasional  notation  of  certain  days,  on  which  partial^ 
lar  portions  were  to  be  read,  as  well  as  fix>m  the  prefixbg  of  the 
synaxariam  and  menologium,  Dr.  Scholz  considers  this  manuscript  as 
having  originally  been  WTiiten,  and  constantly  used,  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes. 

A  considerable  dificrence  of  opinion  prevails,  respecting  the  age 
of  the  Codex  Cyprius.  Simon  referred  it  to  the  tenth  century :  Dr. 
Mill  thought  it  still  later  ;  Montfaucon  assigned  it  to  the  ei^th  cen- 
tury, and  with  his  opinion  Dr.  Scholz  coincides,  from  the  general 


copied  from  the  last-mentioned  writer :  it  contains  part  of  the  first 
verse  of  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  in  En- 
glish thus : 

|NTHEENDOFTHCSABBATH*ASITBEGANTODAWNTOWABDSTHEFIRSTl>4r 
OrTHEWEEK'CABfEMARTMAGDALENi: 

^  Tills  manuscript  is  of  considerable  importance  m  a  critical  point  of 
view,  particularly  as  it  affords  great  weight  to  the  readings  of  the  best 
and  nriost  antient  MSS.,  antient  versions,  and  the  fiithers.^  From  the 
peculiarity  of  lections  in  this  manuscript  which  (Dr.  Schob  shows) 
was  never  removed  from  Cyprus  where  it  was  written,  until  the 
i^ighteentii  centun-,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  constitutes  a  distinct  re- 
cension or  text  oi  the  New  Testament.^ 
Tlic  Codex  Basileensis  B.  VI.  21,  noted  by  Dr.  3C11,  B.  1., 

^Bm  an  ■ccomit  of  these  dkymana  in  Chsn.  IV.  Sect.  II.  imfrm. 

I  P*l«ographU  Oneca,  p.  232. 

'  Kv*ng«|iariuin  Quadrnplex,  Part  I.  p.  492.  pkte  3.  fitmi  that  pace. 
^    si.  .     ''^.  ^^  ^^  ^ur*  Criticc  in  Hiatoriam  Textna  EvanfelioraB.    la  ■». 
00-^1,  r>r.  Hcholz  }iaa  men  the  first  tntirt  colbtkn  ever  pak^&ed,  of  tba  Vm- 
•^  fif^"*"  contaiwsd  in  the  Codex  Crpnoa. 

6  Thia  plate  iacea  page  85.  ravra. 

•  l>r.  Scholz  (Cur.  Crit.  pp.  63—66.)  haa  giTea  aereral  iMtancea  of  eoth  tmaSamm. 
MM  only  of  which  we  have  room  to  muSce.  In  John  rii.  d.  the  Codex  Cypnv 
reA4l«  wM  •t«$m9ttf  which  ia  later  mannacripts  ia  altered  to  mvm  »iiif«ii»,  b 
the  celebrated  antagooiit  of  Chriatianity,  Porphjiy.  had  «ed  it  as  agrooBd 

fctyH^.  With  the  Codex  Cjprioa  agree  the  ClWiiteidfe  Manwcfipft,  the  C 
gt«,  14,  (XI  of  Gnefbach'a  notation,)  and  55  (17  of  Grieehach>«  aeveral  oT  Ike 
il/^y/w  ffkaimecripU  cited  by  Matthn,  the  Meiphitir  and  Ethiopie  Tcniaaa,  to- 
gtitm  with  at?  etal  of  the  Aote-hiefooyaiMB  xmrnam,  aad,  *■««  the  ^  ' 
><<t»<>e,  AagMitine,  Cyril,  Chry^oa^o■^  and  FpiphaMwit.  Thiaw 
flMC  the  CJex  Cyprina  haa  M(  bees  altered  ftM  the  Lat^  aa 
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hj  Bensely  Bas.  a,  and  by  Wetstein  and  Oriesbacb,  E.,  b  a  manu* 
Kript  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  in  uncial  letters,  m  the  eighth  or 
(more  probably)  ninth  century.  It  is  mutilated  in  Luke  i.  69.  —  ii. 
4.,  iii.4 — 15.,  xii.  58.  —  xiii.  12.,  xv.  8 — ^20;  and  xxiv.  47.  to  the 
emi  of  the  Gospels :  but  the  chasms  in  Luke  i.  69.  — ii.  4.,  xii.  58. 
—  xiii.  12.,  and  xv.  8 — ^20.  have  been  filled  up  by  a  later  hand. 
This  manuscript  was  not  used  by  Erasmus ;  but  was  collated  by 
Samuel  Battier  for  Dr.  Mill,  who  highly  valued  it ;  by  Iselin,  for 
Beogel's  edition  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  by  Wetstem,  who  has 
gnren  its  readings  in  his  edition.^ 

XI.  The  Codex  San-Germanensis  (noted  E.  2.  in  the  second 
fdiune  of  Wetstein's  edition  of  the  New  Testament,)  is  a  Greek- 
Latin  manuscript  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  written  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tuiYy  in  uncial  letters,  and  with  accents  and  marks  of  aspiration,  a 
fnma  manu.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  a  mere  copy  of 
the  Codex  Claromontanus  (described  m  pp.  90,  91.  supra) ;  but 
tlus  opinion  is  questioned  by  Dr.  Semler,  in  his  critical  exammation 
of  this  manuscript,  who  has  produced  many  examples,  from  which  it 
appears  that  if  the  transcriber  of  it  actually  had  the  Clermont  MS. 
before  him,  he  must  at  least  have  selected  various  readings  from 
other  manuscripts.  Bishop  Marsh,  therefore,  considers  the  San- 
Germanensis  as  a  kind  of  Codex  ElecticuSf  in  writing  which  the 
Clermont  MS.  was  principally  but  not  at  all  times  consulted.  The 
manuscript  now  under  consideration  takes  its  name  from  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Germain-des-Prez,  in  Paris,  in  whose  library  it  is  preserv- 
ed. Dr.  Mill  first  procured  extracts  from  it,  for  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  where  it  is  noted  by  the  abbreviation  Ger.  for  Ger- 
manensis.     By  Wetstem,  it  is  noted  E.  2.,  and  by  Griesbach  E. 

AcccMrding  to  Montfaucon,  there  is  also  extant  another  more  an- 
tient  Codex  San-Grermanensis  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  has  never 
been  collated.  It  is  a  fragmeipt,  containing  only  thirteen  leaves ;  and 
is  supposed  to  be  as  antient  as  the  fifth  century.^ 

XlL  Hie  Codex  Augiensis  is  a  Greek-Latin  manuscript  of  St. 
Ptol's  Epbdes ;  it  derives  its  name  from  the  monastery  of  Augia 
■dor,  at  Rheinau,  to  which  it  belonged  in  the  fifteenm  century. 
Afer  passing  through  various  hands,  it  was  purchased  by  the  cele- 
brated critic,  Ehr.  Richard  Bentley,  in  1718 ;  and  m  1787,  on  the 
k      death  of  the  younger  Bentley,  it  was  deposited  m  the  library  of  Tri- 
F      nitf  College,  Canmridge.    This  manuscript  is  defective  firom  the  be- 
^       fiDoii^to  Rom.  iii.  8.,  and  the  episde  to  tne  Hebrews  is  found  on^ 
indie  XAtin  version.    Michaelis  assigns  it  to  the  ninth  century,  which 
(BUnp  Bkrsh  remarks)  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  aUowed  to  its  anti- 
fntj.    The  Greek  text  is  written  m  uncial  letters  without  accents, 
lad  die  Ltttm  in  Angk^axon  characters :  it  has  been  collated  by 


1  llanh'i  Hiehiriu,  Vol.  u.  Part  i.  pp.  917, 318. 

•  WdM^  Vol.  ii.  Pirt  i.  p.  314.  Part  ii.  pp.  784, 785. ;  Mont&neon's  Biblio- 
thica  KbUiDChecamm,  torn.  ii.  p.  1041.  In  hia  Paleomphia  Greca,  he  has  givon 
aftie-aimilo  of  the  Greek  and  jLatin  eharaetera  of  the  Codex  Saa-Oermaneiiiis. 
Aaother  fte-amUe  of  them  lajnyen  by  Blanchini,  in  hia  Evangefiarimn  Quadru- 
plex,  Vol.  i.  in  tlw  iMi  of  the  Platee  annexed  to  p.  533. 
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Wetstein,  who  has  noted  the  Codex  Augiensis  with  the  letter  F  m  the 
aeoood  part  of  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  In  many  reapects 
it  coincides  with  the  Codex  BoemerianuSy  and  belongs  to  the  West- 
em  Recension.     The  words  X^ico;  ( Christ)^  and  It}tfou(  {Juus)^  are 

not  abbreviated  by  XC  and  IC,  as  in  the  common  manuscripts,  but 

by  XPC  and  IHC,  as  in  the  Codex  Bez«.^ 

Xin.  The  Codex  Harleiakus  No.  5598,  is  a  most  splendid 
Evangeliarum,  or  collection  of  lessons  from  the  four  Go^ls,  unknown 
to  Dr.  Griesbach ;  it  is  written  on  velhim,  in  uncial  Greek  letters, 
which  are  gilt  on  the  first  leaf,  and  coloured  and  ornamented  through* 
•ut  the  rest  of  the  book.  It  consists  of  seven  hundred  and  for^-eight 
pages ;  and  according  to  an  inscription  on  the  last  page,  was  writ- 
ten by  one  Ccmstantine,  a  presb3rter,  a.  d.  995.  To  several  of  the 
kuiger  sections,  tides,  are  prefixed  in  larger  characters.  The  pas- 
sages of  the  Gospels  are  noted  in  the  margui,  as  they  occur,  by  a  ' 
later  hand,  and  between  pages  726  and  729,  there  are  inserted  ten 
leaves  of  paper,  containing  the  series  of  Lessons  or  Extracts  from 
die  Gospels,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Covell, 
who  was  chaplain  to  the  British  Embas^  at  Constantinople  a.  d. 
1670 — 1677,  and  was  a  diligent  collector  of  MSS.  <  In  plate  3.  No. 
2.  is  given  a  fac-simile'  of  the  third  page  of  this  precious  makiuscript. 
It  represents  the  eighteenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Saint  John's 
Gospel.  We  have  annexed  the  same  passage  in  ordinary  Greek 
types,  together  with  a  literal  English  Version,  in  parallel  columns. 


eNOTAEISEn  GDNOMANHATHSE 

PAKEnnnoTE-        enatanytime. 

•OMONOrENHSrJ  THEONLYBEGOTTENSN 

•OONEISTONKOA  WHOISINTHEBO 

nONTOTHPSEKEI  SOMOFTHEFHRH 

NOXEHHTHSATO.  EHATHMADEHIMKNOWN. 

The  lines  of  this  venerable  MS.  are  not  all  of  eaual  length,  some 
containing  ten,  others  ten  or  more  letters  in  each  Ime.    The  same 

contractions  of  0£  for  esog  {God)j  UP  for  Ilami^  (Father) j  T2  for 
Tios  (a  «on),  &c.  which  occur  in  all  the  most  anuent  Greek  manu- 
acripts,  are  also  to  be  seen  in  this  evangeliarum.  As  it  has  never  yet 
been  collated,  it  is  highly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  future  editors  of 
the  New  Testament. 

XJy.  The  Codex  Regius,  2861,  at  present  62  %  (or  the  eighth 
of  the  manuscripts  cdlated  by  Robert  Stephens,)  is  a  quarto  manu- 
icript,  on  veUum,  of  the  ninth  centunr,  and  written  in  uncial  letters  of 
an  oblong  form.  The  accents  are  mquently  wanting,  and  are  often 
wrongly  placed,  even  when  they  are  inserted,  firom  which  circumstance 


1  MiehMlifl,  Vol.  ii.  Put  L  pp.9t0, 
s  This  plate  ftces  pife  85.  A^ml. 


SU.  Firt  ti.  pp.  664,  ees. 
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Griesbach  thinks  that  this  manuscript  was  transcribed  from  another 
very  antient  one,  which  had  no  accents.  Each  page  is  divided  into 
two  columns,  and  the  words  follow,  for  the  most  part,  without  any  in*  ^ 
tervals  between  them.  The  iota  subscriptum,  and  postcriptum  are 
uniformly  wanting  :  the  usual  abbreviations  occur,  and  the  letters  AT 
and  Ot  are  sometimes  written  with  contractions  as  in  the  Codex  Co* 
islinianu^  1  (a  manuscript  of  the  eighth  centurv^ ;  and  not  seldom  a 
letter  is  dropped  in  the  middle  of  a  word  :  —  Thus,  we  read  in  it  «»> 
ftffKfi  for  «a^^oXi),  xXijtf'srai  for  xXij^tfM-eu,  xar j^Mvo;  for  xara^ufuvi^ 
&c.  &EC.  Errors  in  orthography  appear  in  every  page,  and  also  per- 
mutations of  vowels  and  consonants.  This  manuscript  contains  the 
ibur  Gospels,  with  the  following  chasms,  viz.  Matt.  iv.  21.  —  v.  14. 
and  xxviii.  17.  to  the  end  of  the  Gospel ;  Mark  x.  17 — 30.  and  xv^ 
10 — 20. ;  and  John  xxi.  15.  to  the  end.  The  rirX«i  and  the  Ammo- 
man  sections  with  reference  to  the  canons  of  Eusebius  are  written  in 
die  Codex  Regius  a  prima  manu.  It  is  noted  L.  by  Wetstein,  and 
also  by  Crriesbach,^  who  has  given  a  very  complete  and  accurate  col- 
lation of  its  various  readings  m  his  Symbolse  Critics.  This  manu-  .^ 
acrij^  harmonises  with  the  Alexandrine  or  Western  Recension. 

XV.  The  Codex  Uflfenbachianus  2,  (1  of  Beneel's  notation,  and 
No.  53  of  Wetstein's  and  Griesbach's  catalogues  oi  Manuscripts,)  is  a 
fragment  of  the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews,  consistmg  of  two  leaves :  it 
is  at  present  preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Hamburgh.  Havinc 
been  very  imperfecdy  described  by  Mains,  Wetstein,  and  Benge^ 
Dr.  H.  P.  C.  Henke  rendered  an  important  service  to  biblical  litera- 
ture by  subjecting  it  to  a  minute  critical  examinadon,  the  result  of 
which  he  published  at  Helmstadt,  in  1800,  in  a  quarto  tract,  with  a 
&c-simile  of  the  writing,  entided  Codids  Uffenbackianif  qui  EpisioUt 
ad  HAraos  fragmenta  contineij  Recensus  Critictu?  According  to 
this  writer,  the  Codex  Uffenbacbianus  originally  consisted  of  one  ter- 
nioo,  or  six  leaves,  of  which  the  four  middle  ones  are  lost.  It  is 
whoDy  written  b  red  uncial  characters,  slighdy  differing  from  the 
square  form  observable  in  the  most  andent  manuscripts.  The  ac- 
ceots  and  notes  of  aspiradon  are  carefully  marked,  but  the  iota  sub- 
wnptam  no  where  occurs :  nor  are  any  stops  or  mmor  marks  of  di»- 
tiactioD  to  be  seen,  except  the  foil  stop,  mdiich  is  promiscuously  placed 
at  the  bottom,  m  the  middle,  or  at  the  top  of  a  page,  to  serve  as  a 
comma,  a  cokm,  or  a  foB  point.  Hie  note  d*  intenx^don  occurs 
only  once,  viz.  in  Heb.  iii.  17.  after  the  word  ^p^*,  but  diere  are 
Karcely  any  abbreviations,  besides  those  which  we  have  already  no- 
ticed as  exisdng  in  the  Alexandrian  and  other  antient  manuscripts.  ' 
b  is  lemaiicable,  diat  the  first  verse  of  the  second  chapter  is  wantmg 
in  tUs  manuscript,  which  is  characterised  by  some  peculiar  readmgs. 
IL  voft  Uflbnbach,  who  was  its  fiirst  loMwn  possessor,  referred  it  to 
the  setanth  or  eighth  century.    Wetstein  asserted  it  to  have  been 

1  GfiMha^*!  SraibofaB  CViticw,  torn.  L  pp.  IxvL— czU.    Michaelii,  VoL  fi.  Ptet 
I  ■•.901—806.  Put  IL  pp.  77B,  779. 
i  Dr.  nmikm\y\iikmAm\  and  ftiMOiik  cm  rtpraited  by  Polt  tad  lUmiti,  ia 

MIogM  Ci— MiSiliiM ThaolofieinnB,  voL  ii.  pp.  1— afik     Hefamtadt, 

MB  wliiek  ov  aooouBl  of  the  Coom  UffMnehitaniii  abridged. 
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written  in  the  eleventh  century ;  but,  on  comparing  it  with  the  speci- 
mens of  manuscripts  engraved  by  Montfaucon  and  Blauchini,  we  are 
of  opinion  with  Dr.  Henke,  that  it  was  executed  in  the  nmth  century. 
In  its  readings,  the  Codex  U&nbachianus  sometimes  approximates  to 
the  Alexandrine,  and  sometimes  to  the  Western  Recension. 

XVI.  The  Codices  Manners-Suttoniam  are  a  choice  coUec* 
tion  of  manuscripts,  in  the  ardiiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth,  wliich 
have  been  purchased,  and  presented  to  tliat  library  by  his  Grace  the 
present  Archbishop.  They  are  principally  the  collection,  made  by 
the  late  Rev.  J.  D.  Carlyle,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  die  university  ot 
Cambridge,  during  his  travels  m  the  East,  with  a  view  to  a  cridcal 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  with  various  readings ;  which  how* 
ever  was  never  undertaken,  in  consequence  of  his  lamented  de- 
cease. Of  these  manuscripts  (which  are  chieflv  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  are  numbered  mm  1175  to  1209),  the  following  are  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  the  harvest  of  various  lections 
which  they  may  be  expected  to  afford. 

1.  No.  1175  is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  on  vel- 
lum, in  quarto,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfUi  century.  The  two  first  verses  of  the  first  ehapter  of 
Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  are  wanting.  At  the  end  of  this  manu- 
script, on  a  single  leaf,  there  are  part  of  the  last  verse  of  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Saint  John's  Gospel,  and  the  first  eleven  verses  of  the 
eighth  chapter. 

2.  No.  1176  is  another  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  on  veUumt 
in  quarto,  written  in  the  twelfth  century.  On  the  first  leaf  there  are 
some  figures  painted  and  gilt,  which  have  nearly  disappeared  from 
age.     This  is  followed  by  the  chapters  of  the  four  Gospels. 

3.  No.  1177  is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels  on  vellum,  of  the 
twelfth  century,  which  is  very  much  mutilated  in  the  beginning. 

4.  No.  1178  contains  the  four  Gospels,  most  beautifully  written  on 
vellum,  in  quarto,  in  the  tenth  century.  The  first  seven  verses  and 
part  of  the  eighth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel is  wanting. 

5.  No.  1179  contains  the  four  Gospels,  mutilated  at  the  beginning 
and  end.     It  is  on  vellum,  in  quarto,  of  the  twelfUi  century. 

6.  No.  1180  is  a  quarto  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  in 
the  fourteenth  century. 

7 — 11.  Nos.  1181  to  1185  are  manuscripts,  containing  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  whole  of  Saint  Paul's 
Epistles.  They  are  all  written  in  quarto  and  on  paper.  Nos.  1181 
and  1183  are  of  the  fourteenth  century :  No.  1182  is  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  conclusion  of  Saint  John's  First  Epistle,  and  the  sub- 
sequent part  of  this  manuscript,  to  the  end,  have  been  added  hy  m 
later  hand.  Nos.  1184  and  1185  are  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Tbe 
former  is  mutilated  in  the  commencement,  and  begins  with  Aets  vi. 
10.  Tt)  tfe^m  xeu  ru  vvsuftom  w  sXoXsi,  —  the  unsdam  and  the  spirit  6y 
tnk'cA  he  spake.  The  two  last  leaves  of  this  manuscript  are  written 
by  a  later  hand.    No.  1185  is  mutilated  at  the  end. 

12.  No.  1186  is  a  quarto  manuscript  on  vellum,  written  in  tbe 
eleventh  century,  and  contains  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  and  the 
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Apocalypse.  It  is  unfortunately  mutilated  at  the  beginning  and  end. 

It  cominences  with  Rom.  xvi.  15 <av  (that  is,  OXufMrav)  xau  rovg 

rjv  asiTzt^  cavrof  a^iou^,  — ...  ,pas  (that  is,  Olympas)  and  all  the  saints 
which  are  with  them :  and  it  ends  with  the  words,  6iri  ru  ^^ovu  Xf^ovrs; 
A>ujv,  —  on  the  throne^  saying.  Amen.  Rev.  zix.  4.  The  Rev.  H.  J. 
Todd  has  given  a  fac-simile  of  this  precious  manuscript  in  his  cata- 
logue of  the  manuscripts  in  the  archiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth. 
13 — 15.  Nos.  1187 — 1189  arc  lectionaries  from  the  four  Gospels, 
written  on  vellum  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

16w  No.  1190  is  a  manuscript  on  vellum,  written  with  singular 
aeatneM,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Formerly  it  contained  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  Cathohc  Epistles,  together  with  the  whole 
of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles.  It  is  sadly  mutilated  and  torn,  both  in  the 
middle  and  at  the  end. 

17.  No.  1191  is  a  lectionary,  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  Epistles.  It  is  on  vellum,  in  quarto,  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  is  mutilated  both  at  the  beginning  and  end.  All  the  preceding 
manuscripts  were  brought  by  Professor  Carlyle  from  the  Greek 
islands. 

18—21.  Nos.  1191,  1194,  119.5,  and  1196,  are  lectionaries  from 
tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Epistles.  They  are  on  vellum,  in  quar- 
to, and  were  written  in  the  thirteenth  century.  No.  1191  is  muti* 
lated  at  the  beginning  and  end;  and  No.  1194  at  the  end.  The 
^rriting  of  this  last  manuscript  is  singularly  neat,  and  many  of  the 
letters  are  gilt.  No.  1195  is  also  mutilated  at  the  beginning,  and 
No.  1196  at  the  end. 

22.  No.  1192  is  a  very  beautiful  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels, 
in  quarto,  written  on  vellum,  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

5K).  No.  1193  is  a  lectionary  from  the  four  Gospels,  also  written 
pn  Tellum,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  mutilated  at  the  end. 
The  six  last  manuscripts,  Nos.  1191 — 1196  were  brought  from  Sy- 


XVH.  The  Codices  Mo9Q.uenses,  or  IMoscow  manuscripts,  are 
fifty-five  in  number.  They  were  discovered  by  M.  Matthaei,  while 
he  was  a  professor  in  that  city,  principally  in  the  library  belonging 
to  the  Holy  Synod ;  and  were  collated  by  him  with  great  accuracy. 
The  principal  various  readings,  derived  from  them,  are  printed  in 
bis  edStioD  of  the  Greek  Testament,  of  which  some  account  will  be 
found  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  Though  tlicsc  M SS.  are  not  of  the 
higjiest  antiquity,  yet  they  are  far  from  being  modem,  since  some 
Mtfaem  were  written  in  the  eighth,  several  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh, 
and  many  in  the  twelfth,  century.  As  the  Russian  is  a  daughter  of 
the  Greek  church,  Michaelis  remarks  that  the  Moscow  manuscripts 
veiy  frequently  contain  the  readings  of  the  Byzantine  recension, 
though  he  has  observed  many  readings  that  were  usual  not  only  in 
the  west  of  Europe,  but  also  in  Egypt.    Of  the  Codices  Mosquen- 

1  Oitalociift  <^  the  MSS.  in  the  Archi«piioo|Md  Library,  at  Limbeth,  by  the  Rei^. 
H-  i.  Todd.  pp.  261, 962,  folio,  London,  1812.  From  the  oircumftmnce  of  the  Co- 
dicae  ^•piv"-^!'!^ii*>*t*  being  brought  {MurUy  from  Greece,  and  partly  from  Srria, 
it  is  jHrobablB  that,  wheneTer  they  may  be  cofiated,  it  will  be  found  that  thoee  nrimi 
the  rormer  eoontiy  will  be  found  to  harmoniae  witii  the  Byzantine  RedBnaicai ;  and 
thoee  from  the  latter,  with  the  Paleitine  Recension. 
TOL.  II.  14 
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ieS|  there  are  three,  which  Matthsi  designates  b^  the  letters  V,  H^ 
and  B|  and  to  which  he  gives  a  high  character  for  antiquitjr,  coirecl* 
ness,  and  agreement :  thejr  are  all  written  in  uncial  characters*  The 
manuscript  V.  contains  the  four  Gospels ;  from  John  vii.  39.  to  die 
end  is  the  writine  of  the  twelfth  or  thuteenth  century :  the  preceding 

Kt  is  of  the  ei^th  century.  It  is  written  with  acc^its,  and  is  teg^ 
y  pointed  throughout.  B.  is  an  Evan^eliarium  or  coDectioii  of 
the  four  Gospels,  of  the  same  date :  H.  is  also  an  Evangeliariuniy 
and  in  the  judgment  of  Matthaei,  the  most  antient  manuscript  known 
10  be  extant  in  Europe.  V.  and  H.  were  princbally  folbwed  by 
him  in  forming  the  text  of  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament.^ 

XVnL  The  Codex  Brixiensis  or  Brixianus  is  a  {M^ckms 
manuscript  of  the  Old  Italic  (Latin  Version)  executed*  in  me  eighth 
century,  preserved  at  Brescia,  in  Lombardy.  It  is  an  ob&ng 
quarto,  written  in  uncial  characters,  on  purple  vellum,  which  in  the 
upse  of  time  has  faded  to  a  bluish  tinge.  The  letters  were  written 
with  bk,  and  subsequendy  silvered  over.  The  mitial  words  of  each 
Gospel  have  been  traced  With  gold,  vestiges  of  which  are  stOl 
visible.  The  letters  O.  and  V.,  T.  and  D.,  are  frequently  inter- 
changed,  and  especially  the  letters  B.  and  V.  To  the  Goqiels  are 
prefixed  the  Eusebian  Canons.^  The  Codex  Brixiensb  is  veiy 
fiequentlv  referred  to  by  Mr.  Nolan  in  his  *  Inquiry  into  the  in- 
tegri^  of  the  Greek  Vulgate  or  received  text  of  the  New  Te^  .  ot,' 
on  account  of  its  antiquity  and  importance,  in  vindicating  the  integ- 
rity of  that  text  It  is  printed  by  Blanchini  in  his  Evangeliarinm 
Quadruplex. 

XlX.  Besides  the  preceding  manuscripts,  which  (with  lew  ex- 
eepdons)  are  written  in  square  or  unical  characters,  there  are  mmy 
others  written  in  imaU  letters^  which  are  quoted  by  Griesbach  and  other 
critics,  by  Arabic  numerals,  1,  2,  3,  &c. ;  and  which,  thou^  not 
equal  in  point  of  antiquity  with  several  of  those  in  uncial  letters,  are 
neverthefess  of  great  value  and  importance,  and  frequendy  exhibit 
readings  not  inferior  to  those  contained  in  the  foregdng  mantiscrqpts. 
Of  this  description  are  the  following,  viz. 

1.  The  Codex  Basileensis  (noted  bv  Ben^d  Bas.  7,  and  by 
Wetstein  and  Griesbach  1,  throughout  their  editions)  contains  dbe 
whole  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Revelatwn,  and  is  written 
on  vellum  with  accents.  On  account  of  the  subscriptions  and 
pictures  which  are  found  m  it  Tone  of  which  appears  to  be  a  portrait 
of  the  emperor  Leo,  suniamea  the  Wise,  and  his  son  Coostantine 
Porphyrogennetus,)  Wetstein  conjectures  that  it  was  written  m  their 
time,  that  is,  in  the  tenth  century.  Michaelis  and  Grriesbach  have 
acceded  to  this  opinion.       Erasmus,  who  made  use  of  it  for  hb 

1  Bfichaelif,  Vol.  u.  Part  i.  pp.  288, 289.  Part  ii.  pp.  763—767.  In  BMk'i  Mo- 
aopammata  HermaMntices  Libromm  Nori  Testamenti  Qvp.  67—71.  96.)  uid 
OffiMbach'a  Mcond  edition  of  the  Greek  Teitament  (pp.  cxxui— ezxvi),  tbet«  v 
lieta  of  the  Moscow  manneeriple.  Prof.  Matduri  hat  abo  giren  noUeee  ef  than 
with  occasional  fiuHmnUes,  in  the  different  Tohimes  of  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament. 

^  Blanehiai  ^liageliariam  ^aadnqiki,  torn.  i.  Prolegomena,  pp.  1—40. 
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editioo  of  the  Greek  Testament,  supposed  it  to  be  a  latinising  manu* 
acript,  and  his  supposition  was  subsequently  adopted  by  Wetstem ; 
imt  Michaelis  has  vindicated  it  from  this  charge,  and  asserts  that  it  is 
entitled  to  very  great  esteem. 

2.  The  Codex  Cobsendoncensis,  which  is  in  the  imperial  library 
«t  Vienna,  is  noted  3  by  Wetstein  and  Griesbach.  It  was  used  by 
£rasmus  tx  his  second  edition,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,  except  the  book  of  Revelation.  It  appears  to  have  been 
mitten  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  by  an  ignorant  transcriber,  who 
las  inserted  marginal  notes  into  the  text  Wetstein  charges  it  with 
lemg  altered  from  the  Latin. 

3.  The  Codex  Montfortianus  or  Montfobtii,  also  called 
DrouNENsis  (61  of  Griesbach),  is  a  manuscript  containing  the 
wfaole  of  the  New  Testament,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  Archbishop  Usher. 
h  denves  its  name  of  Montfortianus  from  having  belonged  to  Dr. 
Mootfixt,  previously  to  coming  into  Usher's  possession.  It  has 
acquired  much  celebrity  as  being  the  only  manuscript  which  has  the 
mach  ooDtested  clause  in  1  John  v.  7,  8,  and  is  the  same  which  vras 
cited  by  Erasmus  under  the  title  of  Codex  Britiannicus^  who  inserts 
ed  the  disputed  passage  in  the  third  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament 
€0  ka  autbori^.  It  is  written  in  small  Greek  characters  on  thick 
giaied  paper,  in  duodecimo,  and  without  folios.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  (to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  fac-simile  which  is  given  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  this  work^)  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  most  probably  writ- 
ten in  the  thirteenth  century,  from  the  similarity  of  its  writing  to  thai 
ef  other  manuscripts  of  the  same  time.  He  has  no  doubt  but  it  ex- 
ktied  beibre  the  inventkxi  of  printing,  and  is  inclined  to  think  it  the 
woric  of  an  unknown  boJd  critk,  woo  formed  a  text  from  one  or 

manuscripts  in  conjunction  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  who 
by  no  means  sparing  of  his  own  conjectural  emendatkxas,  as  it 
leases  various  readings  which  exist  in  no  manuscript  vet  discover^ 
cd.  But  bow  far  tlie  writer  has  in  any  place  faitUiilly  copied  the 
text  of  any  particular  antient  manuscript,  is  more  than  can  be  deter- 
Bifaied.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  Mr.  Martin  claimed  for 
Ais  manuflcript  so  eai^  a  date  as  the  eleventh  century :  but  Bishop 
Blarab,  after  Griesbach,  contends  that  it  is  at  least  as  modem  as  the 
fifinenth  or  sixteenth  century.  The  Codex  Montfortianus,  he  ob- 
serves, '^made  its  appearance  about  the  year  1520:  and  that  the 
mtnnscript  had  just  neen  written,  when  it  first  appeared,  is  hq^ 
pnbeble,  becuise  it  appeared  at  a  critical  juncture,  and  its  appear^ 

answered  a  particular  purpose.^    But  wheth^  written  m  die 


I  Bm  Vol.  IV.  FM  n.  Oup.  IV.  Sect.  V.  ^  6.  ntfra,  , 

*  •*  Enmiu  haa  Mfafiihed  two  editumi  of  tlie  Greek  Teetament,  one  in  1616, 

cUbsr  in  1519,  both  of  which  wmre  without  the  worda.  that  bcwin  wUh  cy  rw 

M  and  end  imi  cv  t«  m ,  in  the  diapnted  cknae  in  1  John  v.  7, 8.    Thia  emis- 

m  H  wv  edM  bj  thooe  who  paid  moie  deferenee  to  the  Latin  tranalation 

to  the  Greek  ofMaal»  eipoaed  Eraamoa  to  moeh  oenaoie,  though  in  ftol  the 

SZfidai 
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occasion  or  not,  it  could  not  have  been  written  very  lon^  before  the 
sixteenth  century;  for  this  manuscript  has  the  Latm  cbapten, 
though  the  xi^oKoua  of  Eusebius  are  likewise  noted.  Now  the  Laim 
chapters  were  foreign  to  the  usage  of  tlie  Greek  Churdi,  before  the 
introduction  of  printed  editions,  in  which  the  Latin  chapters  were 
adopted,  as  well  for  the  Greek  as  for  the  Latin  Testament.  Whit-> 
ever  Greek  manuscripts  therefore  were  written  with  Latin  Chapters, 
were  written  b  the  fVest  of  Europe,  where  the  Latin  Chapters  were 
in  use.  They  were  written  by  the  Greeks,  or  by  the  descendants 
of  those  Greeks,  who  fled  into  the  West  of  Europe,  after  the  taking 
of  Constantinople,  and  who  then  began  to  divide  their  manuscripts 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  country,  in  which  they  fixed  their 
abode.^  The  Dublin  manuscript  therefore,  if  not  written  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  was  applied  in  the  third  edition  of  Erasmus,* 
could  hardly  have  been  written  more  than  fifty  years  before.  Aikl 
how  widely  those  critics  have  erred  in  their  conjectures,  who  have 
supposed  that  it  was  written  so  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  appears 
firom  the  fact  that  the  Latin  Chapters  were  not  invented  till  the  thir- 
teenth  century.^  But  tlie  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the 
composition  of  the  Dublin  manuscript,  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  text 
of  that  manuscript,  which  is  a  servile  imitation  of  the  Latin  Vulgate* 
It  will  be  suflicient  to  mention  how  it  follows  the  Vulgate  at  the  place 
in  question.  It  not  only  agrees  with  the  Vulgate,  m  the  insortioa  of 
the  seventh  verse :  it  follows  the  Vulgate  also  at  the  end  of  die 
sixth  verse,  having  XS*^^^*  where  all  other  Greek  manuscripts  have 
«vfuf4A :  and  in  the  eighth  verse  it  omits  the  final  clause,  which  had 
never  been  omitted  in  the  Greek  manuscripts,  and  was  not  omitted 
even  in  the  Latin  manuscripts  before  the  tlmteenth  century.^  Such 
is  the  character  of  that  solitary  manuscript,  which  is  oroosed  to 
the  united  evidence  of  all  former  manuscripts,  including  tne  Codex 
Vaticanus,  and  the  Codex  Alexandrinus."^  Upon  the  whole,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  date  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus  can  be 

however,  that  though  he  could  not  insert  In  a  Greek  edition  what  he  had  never 
found  in  a  Orcek  manuscript,  he  would  insert  the  passage  in  his  next  edition,  if  in 
the  mean  time  a  Greek  MS.  could  be  discovered,  which  had  the  passage.  In  le« 
than  a  year  after  that  declaration,  Erasmus  was  informed,  that  there  was  a  Greek 
MS.  in  England  which  contained  the  passage.  At  the  same  time  a  copv  of  the 
passage,  as  contained  in  that  MS.  was  communicated  to  Erasmus :  and  Eraamae, 
as  he  had  promised,  inserted  that  copy  in  his  next  edition,  which  was  publidied  m 

1  '*  There  are  three  Greek  manuscripts  with  the  Latin  Chapters  in  the  Univer- 
•iiy  Library  at  Cambridge,  marked  Hh.  6. 12.  Kk.  5.  35.  and  LI.  2. 13.  That 
which  is  marked  LI.  2. 13.  and  ia  evidently  the  oldest  of  the  three,  was  written  at 
Paris  by  Jerom  of  Sparta,  for  the  use  and  at  the  expense  of  a  person  called  Bodet, 
as  appears  from  the  subscription  to  it.  Now  Jerom  of  Sparta  died  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century." 

9  "  The  third  edition  of  Eraamua  haa  1  John  v.  7.  precisely  in  the  words  of  the 
Dublin  MS." 

3  See  Part  I.  Chap.  IV.  Sect  II.  ^  1.  it^ra, 

*  "  Here  there  is  an  additional  proof,  respecting  the  age  of  the  Dublin  BIS.** 

S  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  Part  VI.  pp.  23-326.  £e  also  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Archdeacon  Travis,  (Leipsic,  1796, 6vow)  Pref  pp.  zvii.  zviii.  zxiii.  in  the  nolM. 
Michaelis  v<4.  ii.  Part  i.  pp.  284-287.  Part  ii.  pp.  7S&-'759.  Dr.  A.  Clirfce*t  Soe* 
eessien  of  SHcred  Uteraturc^  pp.  86-*92. 
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^ariier  than  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  uncoUated 
parts  of  this  manuscript  were  collated  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett, 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  Wetstein's  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament ;  beginning  with  Rom.  ii.  and  ending  with  the  Apocalypse, 
including  also  a  cmlation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  from  chap.  xxii. 
27.  to  chap,  xxviii.  2.  This  collation,  comprising  thirQr-five  pages, 
fiomns  the  third  part  of  his  fac-simile  edition  of  the  Codex  Rescriptus 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  noticed  in  pp.  95,  96.  supra. 

4.  The  Codex  Regius,  formerly  2244,^  at  present  50,  (noted 
Paris.  6  by  Kuster,  13  by  Wetstein,  and  *13  by  Griesbach),  is  a 
manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.   Tnough 
not  more  antient,  probably,  thian  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  pro- 
nounced by  Michaelis  to  be  of  very  great  importance:  it  has  the 
following  chasms,  which  were  first  discovered  by  Griesbach,  viz. 
Alatt.!.  1.  —  ii.21.;  xxvi.  33 — 53.;  xxvii.  26. — xxviii.  10. ;  Marki. 
S.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  and  John  xxi.  2.  to  die  end  of  the 
Cro^iel.    The  various  readings  from  this  manuscript  given  by  Kuster 
and  Wetstein  are  very  inaccurate.     Matt.  xiii.  xiv.  and  xv.  were  the 
only  three  chapters  actuaUy  collated  by  Griesbach,  who  expresses  a 
^sh  that  the  whole  manuscript  might  be  completely  and  exactly 
collated,  especiaUy  the  latter  chapters  of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and 
John.     In  consequence  of  this  manuscript  harmonising  in  a  very  emi- 
nent manner  with  the  quotations  of  Qrigen,  he  refers  it  to  the  Alexan- 
drine edition,  though  he  says  it  has  a  certain  mixture  of  the  Western.^ 

5.  The  Codex  Leicestrensis  derives  its  name  from  being  the 
proper^  of  the  Corporation  of  Ijeiccster  :^  it  is  a  manuscript  oi  the 
whole  New  Testament,  written  by  a  modem  hand,  partly  on  paper 
and  pardy  on  vellum,  chiefly  the  former,  and  is  referred  by  Wetstein 
and  Griesbach  to  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  noted  by  Dr.  Mill  by 
die  letter  L.,  in  the  first  part  of  Wetstein's  New  Testament  Codex, 
69 ;  in  the  second,  37 ;  in  the  third,  31 ;  and  in  the  fourth,  14 ;  and 
by  Grrie^cb,  69.  The  book  of  Acts  is  inserted  between  the  Episde 
to  the  Hebrews  and  that  of  Saint  James.  This  manuscript  is  defec- 
tive finom  the  beginning  as  far  as  Matt,  xviii.  15.,  and  has  also  the 
firflowing  chasms,  viz.  Acts  x.  45.  —  xiv.  7.  Jude  7.  to  the  end  of 
dnt  Epistle,  and  it  concludes  with  part  of  Rev.  xix.  It  has  many 
peculiar  readings ;  and  in  those  which  are  not  confined  to  it,  this  ma- 
mucript  chiefly  agi*ees  with  D.  or  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  :  it  also 

1  BGchBelis,  vol.  i.  part  i.  pp.  309, 903.  —  Grieibach's  Symbole  Gritiee,  vol.  i. 
fp.  diYwclziv.    Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  ft.  cv. 

s  In  a  critiqae  on  Um  second  edition  of  thii  work,  in  the  Eclectic  Review  for 
Jnmary,  1^,  (toI.  xrii.  N.  S.  p.  83.),  it  ii  stated,  that  when  the  writer  of  that 
article  made  inquiry  respecting  the  Codex  Leicestrensis,  it  was  no  longer  to  be 
tbnad  in  the  Library  of  the  Town  Hall  at  Leicester.  Anxious  fbr  the  interest  of 
aaered  litefatare,  to  ascertain  the  real  &ct,  the  author  of  the  present  work  re- 
^uealed  Mr.  Combe  (an  eminent  bookseller  at  that  place,  to  whom  he  thus  ghuUy 
■akss  his  acknowledgments,)  to  make  the  requisite  investigation.  The  resnh  of 
Mr.  Combe's  critical  mseazehes  is,  that  dU  Codex  Uieestremis  is  9tiU  cmrMUy 
pnserwtd.  Mr.  C.  fiiither  collated  the  author's  account  of  it  (which  had  been 
4nmn  op  from  the  iiod^ps  of  Wetstein  and  Michaelis,)  with  the  manuscript  itself, 
and  this  cc^tion  has  enaUed  him  to  make  the  description  above  fr'iw^n  more  torn- 
flfi€  as  well  as  more  rorrert. 
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harmonises  in  a  very  eminent  manner  with  the  Old  Syriac  ▼eraioii, 
and,  what  further  proves  its  value,  several  readings,  which  Dr.  Mill 
found  in  it  alone,  have  been  confirmed  by  other  manuscripts  that  be- 
long to  totally  (hfierent  countries.  The  Codex  Leice^rensb  waa 
first  collated  by  him,  and  afterwards  more  accurately  by  Mr.  Jackaoo, 
the  learned  editor  of  Novatian's  works,  whose  extracts  were  used  by 
Wetstein.  There  is  another  and  still  more  accurate  transcript  of  Mr. 
J.'s  collation  in  his  copy  of  Mill's  edition  of  the  Greek  Teatament, 
which  is  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  Jesus  CoUege,  Cambridge, 
where  it  is  marked  O,  e,  1.^ 

6.  The  CoD£x  Vindobonensis,  Lambecii  31  (124  of  Grierincb), 
is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  in  the  eleventh  or  twdiui 
century :  it  has  been  collated  by  Treschow,  Birch,  and  Alter.  It  is 
of  very  great  importance,  and  agrees  with  the  Codex  Cantabridenais 
in  not  less  than  eighty  unusual  readines ;  with  the  Codex  Ej^iremi 
in  upwards  of  thirty-five :  with  the  Codex  Regius  2861,  or  Stepbani 
19^  in  6kf  ;  with  the  Codex  Basileensis  in  more  than  fifty,  and  baa 
several  which  are  found  in  that  manuscript  ak»e ;  with  the  Codex 
Regius  2244,^  in  sixty  unusual  readings ;  and  with  the  Codex  Col* 
bertinus  2844,  in  twenQr-two.' 

7.  The  Codex  Ebnerianus  b  a  very  neat  manuscript  of  the 
New  Testament  in  quarto,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Hierooymus 
Ebner  Von  Eschenbach  of  that  city,  fixmi  whom  its  appelladoo  is  de* 
rived :  it  is  now  the  property  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  is  de* 

E sited  among  the  other  precious  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  Bod- 
an  library.  Tlie  Codex  Ebnerianus,  contains  425  leaves  of  veUiun, 
and  was  written  in  the  year  1391.  The  whole  of  the  New  Testament 
B  comprised  in  this  volume,  exceii^g  the  Book  of  Revelatioo :  each 
page  contams  27  lines,  at  equal  distances,  excepting  those  in  which 
ttie  difilerent  books  commence,  or  which  are  decorated  with  iUumina- 
tions.  Besides  the  New  Testament,  the  Eusebian  Canons  are 
introduced,  together  with  the  lessons  for  particular  festivals,  and  e 
menologium  used  in  the  Greek  church,  be.  The  book  is  bound  in 
massy  silver  covers,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  Redeemer  of  the 
World  is  represented  sitting  on  a  throne,  and  in  the  act  of  prcMiounc- 
bg  a  blessing.  Above  his  head  is  the  foUowmg  inscription,  in  square 
letters,  exhibiting  the  style  in  in^ch  the  capitals  are  written:  — 
Af^ora  fuXo^tfov  cov  JouXov  tfou  8Xa^(frov  Isjovu/uiov  louXiiXfMv  xai  n|v  mnmev 
avrou.  *^  Lord,  bless  the  least  of  thy  servants,  Hieronyipus  Guliel* 
mus,  and  his  fanuly."  Of  the  style  of  writing  adopted  in  the  body 
of  the  Manuscript,  the  annexed  engraving  will  afibrd  a  correct  idea« 

1  MichMliB,  vol.  u.  put  i.  pp.  355-357.  ^  ii.  pp.  749, 750.  Bp.  Bftrdi  Mh 
**  This  eopf  of  MiU'i  Greek  Teltainent,  with  Jackson's  marginsl  raadiiiM,  if  a 
treasvre  «  sacred  criticism,  which  deserves  to  be  eommmucatea  to  the  ^ublie.  It 
contains  the  result  of  all  his  labours  in  that  branch  of  literature ;  it  snppUm 


of  the  defects  of  Mill,  and  corrects  many  of  his  errors :  and,  besides  yintatiflM 
ftmn  manusoiipts  and  antient  versioiiB,  it  eontaiBS  a  copious  collection  of  retdings 
fiom  many  of  the  ftlhers,  whiok  have  hitherto  btta  Ttryimperftctly  ctollitad,  or 
whoUy  nefflected.    Ibid.  p.  WO.  #  — r  # 

9  Ibi4  viiL  iL  part  iL  p.  870. 
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mid  at  the  same  time  exemplify  the  abbreviatioDs  frequent  in  Greek 
manuscripts  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  Our  specimen  com- 
prises the  ten  first  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Saint  John's  Gospel : 
the  abbreviations,  though  very  numerous,  being  uniformly  the  same, 
do  not  interpose  any  matenal  difiiculty  to  the  easy  perusal  of  the 
manuscript.  Wetsteui,  though  he  has  admitted  it  into  his  cataloeue, 
has  made  use  of  it  only  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Saint  John's 
Go«)el ;  ACchaelis  has  classed  it  among  the  uncollated  manuscripts 
of  tne  New  Testament.^  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  learned  mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  Oxford  will  publish  a  collation  of  the  various 
readings  which  may  be  found  in  this  manuscript. 

XX.  The  limits  assigned  to  this  work  forbid  any  further  detail 
respecting  the  other  manuscripts  of  tlie  New  Testament.  Referring 
die  reader  therefore  to  the  elaborate  volumes  of  Michaelis,  who  has 
given  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  manu- 
scripts, to  which  his  annotator  Bishop  Marsh  has  added  one  hundred 
ana  teventjfseven^^  we  proceed  briefly  to  notice  two  collations  of 
manuscripts,  which  in  die  seventeenth  century  produced  a  warm 
contest  between  biblical  critics  of  different  denominations. 

1.  In  1673,  Pierre  Poussines  (Petrus  Possinus),  a  learned  Jesuit, 
published^  extracts  from  twenty-two  manuscripts,  which,  he  said,  x 
were  in  the  libraiy  of  Cacdind  Barberini  at  Rome,  and  had  been 
eoUated  by  order  of  Pope  Urban  VIIL,  by  John  Matthaeus  Caryophi- 
ks.  Dr.  Mil  inserted  these  extracts  among  his  various  readings ; 
but  as  it  was  not  known  for  a  long  time  what  had  become  of  the  Bar- 
berini manuscripts,  and  as  the  readings  of  the  Barberini  cdlation  are 
far  die  iDost  part  in  favour  of  the  L^tin  Vulgate  version,  Wetstein, 
Sender,  and  other  Protestant  divines,  accused  Poussines  of  a  literaiy 
firauid.  Of  this,  however,  he  was  acquitted  by  Isaac  Vossius,  wlio 
fauod  the  manuscript  of  Caryophilus  in  the  Barberini  Library ;  and 

1  8m  Watitein's  N.  T.  Proleg.  p.  58.  Bidira  Manh'i  Bfichaelis,  toI.  u.  part  i. 
p.  966.  De  Murr*8  Memorabilia  Bibliothocc  Norimb.  part  u.  pp.  100—131.  where 
tke  Codes  Ebnerianiu  is  minutely  deacribed  and  iUnatrated  with  thirteen  pUtes  of 
ilimiiialiniWy  &e.  which  are  very  corioiui  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view.  Oar 
■Miaihiy  is  copied  from  one  of  be  Morr's  Ac-similee. 

» Ififihiielw,  vol  ii.  part  i.  pp.  185—361.  part  ii.  pp.  64»— 835,  Pro6«or  Beck, 
Ib  hb  Monogrammata  Hermeneuticea  Libromm  Nori  FoBderia  (part  i.  pp.49— 100) 
Im  girreii  a  catalogue  of  all  the  mannacripta  (304  in  number)  wluch  are  certainly 
kaovB  to  have  been  ooDated,  ezdosiye  of  Leetionaria  £iiehologia,orDra7er  booka 
«f  tk»  Ofimk  chnreh,  and  Menologia  or  MartyrokigieB.  In  pp.  91— 9o^  he  hasape- 
«UM,  bf  nmnbera  referring  to  hia  own  cataWne,  what  mannaerqita  are  written 
fa  VBcial  lettera ;  what  contain  the  entire  New  Teetament,  and  how  many  contain 
eater  part,  or  particular  booka  of  the  New  Testament.  It  seems  to  be  pre* 
that  ami  of  catalogue  which  Michaelis  recommends  biblical  students  to 
,  fan  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  (when  consulting  Mill  or  Wetstein)  to 
j«d{ge  of  the  proportioa  <^  manuscripts  which  are  in  fiiTour  of  a  reading  to  those 
vhieh  decide  against  it.  The  total  number  of  manuscripts  collated  by  Crriesbacb 
Ar  hb  editioQ  of  the  New  Testament,  w«a  three  hundred  and  ffty-Ave.  He  haa 
giwwi  a  list  of  them  in  his  Prolegomena,  tom.  i.  pp.  ciw— czzn.  and  also  critical 
of  the  moat  hnportant  manuacripts  in  the  two  vohimeB  of  hb  Symbols 


*  At  the  end  of  his  Gateiia  Patrum  Or«corum  in  Marcnm.    Poussinea  prefixed 
tatfaeeecjliiets  th»  title  of  CoUationes  GrmH  CemUxtu$  anmmm  UhranemMm 

tiUhmem  JhUvermeneem  regumh  <Mt  xxiL  Jhdiquii  CtOcikw 
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the  imputation  against  tlie  veracity  of  that  eminent  Greek  scbfdar  has 
been  completely  destroyed  by  M.  Birch,  a  learned  Danish  dhrine, 
who  recognised  in  die  Vatican  Library  six  of  the  manuscripts  fiom 
which  Caryophilus  had  made  extracts/ 

2.  Another  Jesuit,  John  Louis  De  la  Cerda,  inserted  in  his  Jldver^ 
iaria  Sacra j  which  appeared  at  Lyons  in  169G,  a  collation  of  sixteen 
manuscripts  (eight  of  which  were  borrowed  from  the  library  of  the 
king  of  Spain)  which  had  been  made  by  Pedro  Faxardo,  Marquis  of 
Velez.  From  these  manuscripts,  the  marquis  inserted  various  retd- 
ings  in  his  copy  of  the  Greek  Testament,  but  without  specifying  what 
manuscripts  in  particular,  or  even  how  many  in  general,  were  in 
favour  of  each  quoted  reading.  The  remarkable  agreement  between 
the  Velesian  readings  and  those  of  the  Vulgate  excited  the  suspicioiis 
of  Mariana  (who  communicated  them  to  De  la  Cerda)  that  Veles  had 
made  use  only  of  interpolated  manuscripts,  that  had  been  corrected 
agreeably  to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  subsequently  to  the  council  of  flo- 
rence.  However  this  may  be,  the  collation  of  Velez  will  never  be 
of  any  utility  in  the  criticism  of  die  New  Testament,  unless  the  iden- 
tical manuscripts,  which  he  made  use  of,  should  hereafter  be  disco- 
vered in  any  opanish  library.  But  this  discovery  must  be  considered 
as  hopeless  after  the  laborious  and  careful  researches  made  by  Bishop 
Marsh,  relative  to  the  collation  of  Velez,  who  {he  has  proved  to  A- 
monstration)^  did  not  collate  one  single  Greek  or  Latin  manuaerint, 
but  took  his  various  lections  from  Robert  Stephen's  edition  of  me 
Latin  Vulgate,  publi^ed  at  Paris  in  1540 :  that  the  object  which  die 
marquis  had  in  view,  in  framing  this  collection  of  readmgs,  was  to 
support,  not  the  Vulgate  in  general,  but  the  text  of  this  edition  in 
particular,  wherever  it  varied  from  tlie  text  of  Stephen's  Chreek  Tes- 
tament printed  in  1550;  and  that  with  this  view  he  translated  into 
Greek  the  readings  of  die  former,  which  varied  from  the  latter,  ex- 
cept where  Stephen's  Greek  margin  supplied  him  with  the  readings 
which  he  wanted,  where  he  had  only  to  transcribe,  and  not  to  trans- 
late.2 


1  Michaolis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  212 — ^216.  part  ii.  pp.  6^,  6G7.     Biroh, 
Cvangelia,  Prolegom.  p.  36.    Ejusdem,  VarisB  Lectiones  ad  Text.  iv.  Em^vl. 
Prolog,  p.  xlii.  Hafniae,  1801,  8vo. 

2  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  351-^354.  part  ii.  pp.  824,  825.  Mr.  (now  BfalMp] 
Marsh's  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis,  p.  67,  and  tne  Appendix  to  that  woric,  (nm 
253 — 344.)  in  which  a  minute  detail  of  Uie  Velesian  readings  is  given,  ae  iliio  b 
Christian  Benedict  MichaoUs's  Tractatio  Critica  de  VariisLectionibus  Non 
tamenti,  ($  87->89.  (pp.  96—101.)  4to.  Hals  Magdeburgice,  1749. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  EDITIONS  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

SECTION  I. 

A    CRITICAL   NOTICE   OF   THE    PRINCIPAL   EDITIONS    OF   THE 

HEBREW   BIBLE. 

Bishop  Walton,^  Carpzov,^  and  particularly  Le  Long,  have 
treated  at  great  length  on  the  various  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. These  have  been  divided  by  De  Rossi  and  others  into  Ma- 
soretic  and  Non-Masoretic  editions, — a  distinction,  the  utility  of 
which  is  not  perceived.  In  the  present  section,  Dr.  Masch's  im- 
poved  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra^  has  been  chiefly  fol- 
lowed. According  to  tliat  eminent  bibliographer,  the  various  im- 
pressions of  the  Hebrew  Bible  may  be  divided  Into  the  four  following 
classes,  \iz. 

i.  Editiones  Principes,  or  those  first  printed. 

ii.  Editions,  whose  text  has  been  literally  adopted  in  subsequent 
impressions. 

iii.  Editions,  whose  text  is  accompanied  with  rabbinical  commen- 
tiries. 

iv.  Polyglotts,  or  editions  of  the  Bible  with  versions  in  several  lan- 
joages. 

V.  Editicms,  wliich  are  furnished  widi  critical  apparatus. 

i.  Editiones  Principes. 

1.  Psalterium  Hebraicum,  cum  commentario  Kirachii.  Anno  237. 
(1477)  4to. 

Thejirff  printed  Hebrew  book.  It  in  of  extreme  raritj,  and  is  printed  with  a 
i|iure  Hebrew  type>  approaching  that  of  the  German  Jews.  The  text  is  without 
joints,  except  in  tlio  four  first  psalms,  which  arc  clumsily  pointed.  The  commen- 
tuj  of  Rabbi  Kimchi  is  subjoined  to  each  verse  of  the  text  in  the  rabbinical  cha- 
ncier, and  is  much  more  complete  than  in  the  subsequent  editions,  as  it  contains 
UI  those  passages  which  were  afterwards  omitted,  as  being  hostile  to  Christianity. 

2.  Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  punctis.     Soucino,  1488,  folio. 

The  first  edition  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible  ever  printed.  It  is  at  present  of 
neh  extreme  rarity,  that  only  nine  copies  of  it  are  known  to  bo  in  existence.  One 
of  these  is  in  the  library  of  Exeter  CoUoge,  Oxford.  At  the  end  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch there  is  a  long  Hebrew  subscription,  indicating  the  name  of  the  editor 
(Abraham  Ben  Chajim,)  the  place  where  it  was  printed,  and  the  date  of  the  edi- 
tion. This  very  scarce  volume  consists,  according  to  Masch,  of  373  (but  Brunei 
myi  3d0)  folios,  printed  with  points  and  accents,  and  also  with  signatures  and  catch- 
words.   The  initial  letters  or  each  book  are  larger  than  the  others,  and  are  oma- 

■ented.  Dr.  Kennicott  states,  that  there  are  not  fewer  than  twelve  thousand  verbal 

—  -  — • ^  - 

1  Prulegom.  cap.  iv.  Da  Bibliorum  Editionibus  pnecipois. 

3  Critica  Sacra,  pars  i.  cap.  9.  pp.  387—426. 

3  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  post.  cl.  cl.  V.  V.  Jacobi  Le  Lons  et  C.  F.  Boomeri  iteratas 


4i  Livres,  (4  vols.  6to.  Parit  1830. 3d  edit.)  have  also  been  consulted  oceasio&ally . 
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differences  between  this  edition  and  that  of  Vandcr  Hooght ;  his  assertion  is  ques- 
tioned by  Masch.  The  researches  of  biblical  critics  have  not  succeeded  in  ascer- 
taining what  manuscripts  wore  used  for  this  Hebrew  Bible.  It  is,  however,  ac- 
knowledged that  these  two  very  antient  editions  are  equal  in  value  to  manoacripta. 

ii.  Editiones  Primaria^  or  those  which  have  been  adopted  as  the  bases 

of  subsequent  impressions* 

1.  Biblia  Hebraica,  8vo.  Brixio),  1494. 

This  edition  was  conducted  by  Gcrson,  the  son  of  Rabbi  Moses.  It  is  also  of 
extreme  rarity,  and  is  printed  in  long  lines,  except  part  of  the  Psalms,  which  is 
in  two  columnH.  Tho  identical  copy  of  this  edition,  from  which  Luther  made  his 
German  translation,  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  This 
edition  was  tho  basis  of,  1.  Tho  Coniplutensian  Polyglott ;  x.  Bomberg'a  first 
Rabbinical  Bible,  Venice,  1518,  in  4  vols,  folio  ;  *^.  Daniel  Romberg  s  4to.  Hebrew 
Bible,  Venice,  1518 ;  4.  His  second  Hebrew  Bible,  4to.  Venice,  15Sl ;  and,  5.  Se*. 
bastian  Munstcr's  Hebrew  Bible,  Basil,  iruK5,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

2.  Another  primary  edition  is  the  Biblia  Hebraica  Bombergiaoa 
II.  folio,  Venice,  1525,  1526,  folio. 

This  was  edited  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Chajim,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
profoundly  learned  in  the  Masora,  and  other  branches  of  Jewish  erudition.  Ha 
pointed  the  text  according  to  the  Masorotic  system.  This  edition  is  the  basis  of 
all  the  modern  pointed  copies. 

iii.  Editions  of  the  Bible  with  Rabbinical  Commentaries. 
Besides  the  Biblia  Rabbiuica  I.  et  II.  jnst  mentioned,  we  may  no- 
tice in  this  class  the  two  following  editions,  viz. 

1.  Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  utraque  Masora,  Targiim,  necnon  com- 
mentariis  Rabbinorum,  studio  et  cum  prsfatione  R.  Jacob  F.  Chajim^ 
Venctiis,  1547 — 1549,  4  tomes  in  2  vols,  folio. 

This  is  the  second  of  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Chajim's  editions  ;  and  according  to  M. 
Brunet,  is  preferable  to  the  preceding,  as  well  as  to  another  edition  executed  in 
1568,  also  from  the  press  of  Daniel  Bomberg. 

2.  Biblia  Hebrsea,  cum  utraque  Masora  et  Targum,  item  cum  com- 
mentariis  Rabbinorum,  studio  Joannis  Buxtorfii,  patris ;  adjecta  est 
ejusdem  Tiberias,  sive  commentarius  masoreticus.  Basiles,  1618, 
1619;  1620,  4  tomes  in  2  vols,  folio. 

This  great  work  was  executed  at  the  ex])enBO  of  Lewis  Koenig,  an  opulent 
bookseller  at  Basle  ;  on  account  of  the  additional  matter  which  it  contains,  it  is 
held  in  great  esteem  by  Hebrew  scholars,  many  of  whom  prefer  it  to  the  Hebrew 
Bibles  printed  by  Bombero;.  Buxtorfs  Biblia  Rabbioica  contains  the  commenta- 
ries of  the  celebrated  Jewish  Rabbins,  Jarchi,  Aben  Kzra,  Kimchi,  Levi  Ben  Ger- 
Bon,  and  Saadias  Hai^gaon.  An  Appendix  is  subjoined,  containing,  besides  the 
Jerusalem  Targum,  the  great  Masora  corrected  and  amended  by  Buxtorf,  the  va^ 
nous  lections  of  the  Rabbis  Ben  Ascher  and  Ben  Naphtali.  Buxtorf  also  annexed 
the  points  to  the  Chaldee  paraphrase.  The  Tiberias^  published  by  Bnxtorf  in 
1620,  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  Masora  and  other  additions  to  his  great  BiUe. 

iv.  Polyglott  Bibles, 

The  honour  of  having  projected  the  first  plan  of  a  Polyglott  Bible 
18  due  to  the  illustrious  printer,  Aldus  Manutius  the  elder ;  but  of  this 
projected  work  only  one  sheet  was  ever  printed,  in  collateral  columnfl 
of  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  year  150L  A  copy  of  it  (pei^ 
haps  the  only  one  that  is  extant)  is  preserved  among  the  manuscripts 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  No.  3064.  The  text  of  the  typogra* 
phy  is  exceedingly  beautiful.^ 

In  1516  there  was  printed  at  Genoa,  by  Peter  Paul  Porrus  (in 
iEdibiis  Nicolai  Justiniani  Pauli)  the  Pentaglott  Psalter  of  Augustin 

I  Renowurdi  Aniudea  do  I'lmprimerie  des  AJdesi  torn.  ii.  pp.  37, 88. 
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Justiniani  Bishop  of  Ncho.  It  was  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee, 
and  Greek,  with  the  Latin  Version,  GIossch,  and  Scholia.  In  1518 
John  Potken  published  the  Psalter  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Cthiopic,  at  Cologne.  But  the  first  Polyglott  edition  of  the  entire 
Hebrew  Bible  was  that  [>rinted  at  AJcala  in  Spain,  viz. 

Biblia  Sacra  Pulyjriotta,  complectfuitia  Vetus  T<\stamentuin,  He* 
braico,  Graeco,  et  Latino  Idiomate  ;  Novum  Testamcntuni  Grwcum, 
et  Latiuum  ;  et  Vocabularinm  Hebraicuni  et  Chaldaicuni  Veteris 
Testament!,  cum  Granimatica  Hebraica,  nee  non  Dictionario  (rranro ; 
Studio,  0[>era,  et  Impensis  Cardinalis  Fnuicisci  Xiuiencs  de  Cisne- 
ros.  Industria  Arnaldi  (luliehni  dc  Broeario  artis  inipre:isoric  lua- 
pMri.     ConipJuti,  folio.  1514,  1515.  1517.  (>  vols. 


jHibli 

The  editors  were  it^liiiH  Antonius  NebrisseiisiH,  Doinctrius   Ducas,  Fcrdiiiandiis 
Piocianns,  Loj-cz  do  Sfuiiica,  AlfonAUs  do  Zamora^  FuuIuh  Currmdlus,  and  Johaii- 
neide  Vergcra,  a  physician  of  Alcala  or  Complutum.     The  last  three  were  con- 
verted Jews.     This  rolyglott  is  ustually  divided  into  six  volumcK.    The  firi»t  four 
comprise  the  Old  Testamrnt,  witJi  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek  in  three  diHtinct 
l^olamns,  the  Chahlee  paraphrase  being  at  the  bottom  of  t)ie  page  with  a  Latin 
interpretation  ;  and  the  margin  is  filled  with  Hebrew  an<!  Chaldee  radicals.     The 
^  volume  contains  the  Greek  Testament,  with  the  Vulgate  Latin  version  in  a 
PualleJ  column  ;  in  the  margin,  there  is  a  kind  of  concordance,  referring  to  sinii- 
UrpuMagcs  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     And  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  there 
kre.  j.  A  single  leaf  containing  some  Greek  and  Latin  vcrKcs  ;  2.  Inttirprttatinnrs 
R^rttorum,  ChaUlitorum  Gnrcorumque  JS'ominum  A'ori  Testame.nti^on  ten  leavei* : 
aad  3.  Fntroduc.tio  guam  breris  adOmeas  Uttcras.  <&c.  on  thirty-nine  leaves.    The 
Bzth  Volume  contains,  1.  A  separate  title  ;   2.    Vocabularlum  Hibraicum  totius 
ytieru   Tattamcntit  rum  omnibus  dictionllfus  Chaldiris,  in  codem  Vetcri  Tcstti- 
Wflito  contenlisj  on  one  hundred  and  seventy-ti^T)  leavoa; ;  3.  An  Alphabetical  Tn- 
^,  on  eight  leaves,  of  the  Latin  words  occurring  in  different  parts  of  the  work  ; 
i.  Inierpretat tones  Hrbraicorumf  Ckaldairorum  linccorumque,  nominum,   J'ettris 
ccJVori  Testamentif  sfcundum  Ordintm  Alpkabf.li;  5.  Two  leaves  entitled  .Voini/u» 
fw  stqvuMuT,  sunt  i7/ii,  qua  in  iitroqut  Tcstamrnto  virio  Scriptorum  sunt  aliter 
Scripta  quam  in  IJehrtto  ct  UntrOy  et  in  aliquibus  Bibliis  nostris  antiqvis,  &c.  G.  Fif- 
teen leaves  entitled  Introducliones  artis  Orammatica:  Ilrbraicm  et  primo  de  modo 
kgendi  et  pronuntiandi.    These  several  pieces  are  sometimes  placed  in  a  difTcrent 
oAer  from  that  above  indicated.    It  is  not  known  what  is  become  of  the  manu- 
pcripts  that  were  consulted  for  thLs  edition.    The  impression  was  limited  to  (KM) 
eopiet ;  three  were  struck  off*  on  vellum.    One  of  these  was  deposited  in  the 
Rml  Library  at  Madrid ;  and  another  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Turm.    The  third 
(imich  ia  HUpposed  to  have  been  reserved  for  Cardinal  Ximcnes),  after  passing 
through  I'arious  luinds,  was  purchased  at  the  Pinelli  sale,  in  17r<0,for  tlie  late  Count 
IfCuthy  of  ThoulouKc,  for  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  pounds.    On  the  sale 
of  thii  gentleman's  library  at  Paris,  in  1^17,  it  was  bought  by  George  llibbcrt. 
Eiq.  for  16,100  francs,  or  sir  hundred  and  seventy-six  pounds  three  shillings  and 
Jwtr  pence.    Copies  of  tlio  Complutensian  Polyglott,  on  paper,  are  in  the  Libra- 
ries of  the  British  Museum  and  Sion  College,  and  also  in  several  of  the  College 
Libraries  in  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

3.  Biblia  Sacra  Hehraice,  Chaldaice,  Graice,  et  Latine,  Philippi 

n.  Regis  Catbol.  Pietate  ct  Studio  ad  Sacrosanetm  EccIeHioe  Usum, 

Christophoras  Plantinus  excudebat.  Autworpia;,  15G9 — 1572,  8  vols. 

folio. 

Tire  hundred  copies  only  were  printed  of  this  magnificent  work  ;  the  ifreator 
part  of  which  being  lost  in  a  voyage  to  Spain,  the  Jntwerp  Polyfflott  has  become 
■f  extreme  rarity.  It  Was  printed  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Chaldee ;  and 
•ontaint,  besides  the  whole  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  a  Chaldee  paraphrase 
of  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  Cardinal  Ximcnes  had  deposited  in  the  Pub- 
lic Library  at  Alcala,  having  particular  reasons  for  not  publishing  it.  I'his  edition 
also  has  a  Svriac  Tersion  of  the  Now  Testament,  and  the  Latin  translation  of  Santes 
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PAgninufly  as  reformed  by  Arias  Montonus,  the  principal  editor  of  this  noble  nn* 
dertaking.  The  sixth,  seventli,  aii4  eighth  volumes  are  filled  with  lexicons  and 
grammars  of  the  various  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  printed ,  together 
with  indexes,  and  a  treatise  cm  sacred  antiquities.  The  Hebrew  text  is  said  to  be 
compiled  from  the  Complutcnsion  and  Bomberg  editions. 

3.  Biblia.  1.  Hcbraica.  2.  Samaritana.  3.  Chaldaica.   4.  Greeca. 

5.  Syriacu.    6.  Latina.    7.  Arabica.    Lutetis  Parisiorum,  excudebat 

Antonius  Vitrc.     1628 — 1645.  10  vols.  large  folio. 

This  edition,  which  is  extremely  magnificent,  contains  all  that  is  inserted  in  tho 
Complutensian  and  Antwerp  Polyglotts,  with  the  addition  of  a  Syriac  and  Arabic 
version  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  01d|  and  the  entire  New  Testament.  The 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  with  a  Samaritan  version,  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
this  Polyglott,  the  expenses  of  which  ruined  the  editor,  M.  Le  Jay.  His  learned 
associates  weru  Philippus  Aquinas,  Jacobus  Morinus,  Abraham  Echellensia,  Ga- 
briel Sionita,  &c.  The  Hebrew  text  is  that  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglott.  There  are 
extant  copies  of  Lc  Jny*s  edition  of  the  Polyglott  Bible,  under  the  following  title, 
viz.  Bihha  ^ilerandrina  Hrjttaffhttft  attspiciis  S.  D.  AUxandri  VH.  anno  sessianis 
fju:t  xii.fcUriter  inchoati.  Lntctiat  Parisiorum  prostant  ajmd  Joannem  Jantotuum 
a  IVatshergCy  Johanncm  Jacobi  Chipper,  Elistcvm  IVeirstraet,  ^fiG6. 

4.  Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,  complcctcntia  Textus  Originales,  He- 
braicum  cum  Pentatcucho  Samnritnno,  Chaldaicum,  Grascum*  Ver- 
sionunique  antiqiiaruin  Saniaritanee,  Grroca  LXXII  Interpretum, 
ChaldaicsD,  Syriacee,  Arabicse,  iEthiopicip,  Vulgatse  Latinn,  quicquid 
coiuparari  poterat ....  Edidit  Brianus  Walton,  S.  T.  D.  Imprimebat 
Thomas  Roycroft.     Londini,  1657,  6  vols,  large  folio. 

Though  less  magnificent  than  the  Paris  Polyglott,  this  of  Bishop  Walton  is,  hi  all 
other  respects,  preferable  ;  being  mure  ample  and  more  commodious.  Nine  lin- 
giuiffes  are  used  in  it,  though  no  one  book  of  the  Bible  is  printed  in  so  many.  In 
the  iicw  Testament,  the  four  Gospels  are  in  six  languages  ;  the  other  books,  only 
in^rr  ;  those  of  Judith  and  the  Maccabees,  only  in  three.  The  Septuagint  ver- 
sion IN  printed  from  the  edition  printed  at  Rome  in  1587,  which  exhibits  the  text  of 
the  Vatican  manuscript.  The  Latin  is  the  Vulgate  of  Clement  VIII.  The  Chaldce 
paraphrase  is  more  complete  than  in  any  former  publication.  The  London  Poly- 
glott also  has  an  intcrlineary  Latin  version  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  some  parts 
of  the  Bible  are  printed  in  Ethiopic  and  Persian,  none  of  which  are  (bond  in  any 
preceding  Polyglott. 

The  first  volume,  besides  very  learned  and  useful  Prolegomena,  contains  the 
Pentateuch.  Kvery  sheet  exhibits,  at  one  view,  Ist,  The  Hebrew  Text,  with 
Montanus's  Latin  version,  very  correctly  printed :  2.  The  same  verses  in  Uie 
Vulgate  Latin :  'i.  The  Greek  version  of  tiie  Septuagint,  according  to  the  Va- 
tican MS.  with  a  literal  Latin  Translation  by  Flamimis  Nobilis,  and  the  vari- 
ous readings  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  added  at  the  bottom  of  the  column:  4. 
The  Syriac  version,  with  a  collateral  Latin  translation  :  5.  The  Targum,  or  Chal- 
dee  Paraphrase,  of  Onkelus.  with  a  Latin  translation  :  0.  The  Hebrieo-Samaritan 
text,  which  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  unpointed  Hebrew,  only  the  character  is 
difiercnt ;  and  the  Samaritan  version,  which  differs  vastly  from  the  other  aato  the 
language,  though  the  sense  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  ;  and  therefore  one  Latin 
translation  (with  a  few  notes  added  at  the  bottom  of  the  column.)  serves  for  both  : 
7.  The  Arabic  version,  with  a  collateral  Latin  translation,  which  in  general  agrees 
tvith  the  Septuagint. 

This  first  volume  contains,  or  should  contain,  a  portrait  of  Bishop  V^alton,  en- 
ff raved  by  Lombart ;  and  a  frontiH}uere,  to<rether  with  three  plates  relating  to 
Solomon's  temple,  all  engraved  by  Hollar.  There  arc  also  two  plates  containing 
sections  of  Jerusalem,  &:c.  and  a  ehnrt.  of  the  Holy  Land.  These  arc  inserted  in 
Cnpellus's  Treatise  on  the  temple.  That  part  of  the  Prolegomena,  in  this  volume, 
which  was  written  by  Bishop  Walton,  was  commodiousiy  printed  in  octavo,  at 
Lripsi«*,  in  1777,  by  Prefessor  Dathc.    It  is  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism. 

The  second  volume  comprises  the  historical  books  in  the  same  language!  as  are 
above  entunerated.  with  the  exception  of  the  Samaritan  (which  is  confined  to  the 
Pentateuch^  and  of  the  Targum  of  Rabbi  Joseph  (sumamed  the  blind)  on  the  Books 
of  Chronicles,  which  was  not  discovered  till  after  tho  Po}y|^Iott  was  in  the  press. 
It  has  since  been  published  in  a  sepante  form,  ts  is  noticed  m  |iage  118. 
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Tho  third  volume  coinprclicndrt  all  the  poetic  and  propiictio  luiokfi  from  Job  to 
Malachi,  in  the  same  lansru.iiro.s  iu«  before^  Diily  tliat  tliore  is  aii  Etiiiopic  version 
of  tho  l)ook  of  Psalms,  whioh  is  »o  near  akin  to  tho  Scptiiairint,  that  the  same 
Latin  translation  nerves  fur  both,  with  a  few  exceptions,  which  arc  noted  in  the 
inaririn. 

Thfi  tnurth  containR  all  the  Apocryphal  Bnokn,  in  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic,  with  a  two-told  Hebrew  tt^xt  of  the  boc»k  of  Tubit  j  the  first  from  Panl 
Favius.  the  tir-cond  from  Si*l»astian  MunHtor.  After  the  Apocrypha  there  is  a 
throe-fold  T.'iriTiini  of  the  Pentateuch  :  the  first  is  in  C'haldoe.  and  is  ascribed  to 
Jonathan  ben  l*7./.irl :  tlie  second  is  in  Chaldee  also  :  it  takes  in  only  select  partM 
of  the  Law.  and  i.'^  commonly  called  the  Jerusalem  Tarjruiu  :  the  third  is  in  Per- 
t-ic,  the  work  of  one  Jacob  Tawns,  or  Toosee.  and  seems  to  be  a  pretty  literal  vcr- 
lion  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Kach  of  these  has  a  collateral  Latin  translation.  The 
lu'o  lirst,  thoutrji  they  contain  many  fables,  are  cxceedinirly  useful,  bf^causc 
they  explain  many  words  and  customs,  the  meaninir  of  which  is  to  be  found  no 
where  el^e  ;  and  the  latter  will  be  found  very  usf>t\il  to  a  student  in  tho  Persian 
UnguasG,  thouHrh  it  contains  many  obsolete  phrases,  and  the  langua|^e  is  hy  no 
bieans  in  the  pure  Shirazinn  dialect. 

The  lifth  volume  includes  all  the  books  of  tlie  New  Testament.  The  various 
lanffuaiye*!  are  here  exhibited  at  one  view,  as  in  the  others.  The  Crreek  text  stands 
It  the  head,  with  Montanus's  int(;rlineary  Latin  translation  ;  the  Syriac  next ;  the 
Persic  third  ;  the  Vuljjjate  fimrth  :  the  Arabic  fifth  ;  and  the  Ethiopir.  sixth.  Each 
of  the  oriental  versions  has  a  collateral  Latin  translation.  The  Persic  version 
only  takes  in  the  four  Gospels  ;  and  for  this,  the  Pars  Altera,  or  Persian  Diction- 
ary, in  Castell's  Lexicon,  was  peculiarly  calculated. 

The  sixth  volume  is  composed  of  various  readin;[rs  and  critical  remarks  on  all 
the  prcccdin«j  versions,  and  concludes  with  an  explanation  of  all  the  propc-r  names, 
both  Hebrew  and  Greek,  in  the  Old  ami  New  Testaments.  The  characters  used 
for  the  several  oriental  versions  are  clear  and  pood  ;  the  Htdintw  is  rather  tho 
worst.  The  simple  reading  iif  a  text  in  the  several  versiims  otien  throws  more 
li^ht  on  the  meaninir  of  the  sacred  writer,  than  the  best  conuuentators  which  can 
be  met  with.  This  work  sells  at  from  twenty -five  pounds  to  seventy  guineas,  ac- 
eordin^r  to  the  difTcrenco  of  condition.  Many  copies  are  ruled  with  red  lines, 
rhich  is  a  i^reat  help  in  readin^r.  because  it  distin^ruishes  the  different  texts  better, 
ind  such  copies  ordinarily  sell  for  three  or  four  »ruineas  more  than  the  others. 

In  cxecutiuj^  this  great  and  splendid  work.  Bishop  Walton  was  assisted  by  Dr. 
Edmund  Castell,  Dr.  Tho.  Hyde,  Dr.  Pocock,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Alexander  Hu- 
ish,  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Samuel  Clarke,  Louis  de  Dieu,  and  other  eminently 
learned  mcn.l  It  was  begun  in  Octol>er  lf>5^),  .and  completed  in  l(>r>7 ;  the  first 
volume  was  finished  in  September  l(t.')4  ;  the  second  in  July  IG55 ;  the  third  in 
Julj  I(>5() ;  and  the  fourth,  fiflh,  and  sixth,  in  HmT,  three  years  before  the  Resto- 
ration.  (The  Parisian  Polyjrlott  was  sennUcn  years  in  tho  press !) 

This  work  w,as  published  by  subscription,  under  the  patronage  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  permitted  the  paper  to  l>e  imported  duty-frco  ;  but  the  Proctcctor  dying 
before  it  was  finished.  Bishop  Walton  cancelled  two  leaves  of  the  preface,  in  wnicfi 
he  had  made  honourable  mention  of  his  patron,  and  others  were  printed  containing 
compliments  to  Charles  II.  and  srmie  pretty  severe  invectives  against  republicans. 
Hence  has  arisen  the  distinction  of  republican  and  Unjtd  copies.  The  former  are 
the  mo»it  valued.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Butler  have  both  pointed  oat  (especially 
the  former)  the  variations  between  these  two  editions,  f  or  a  long  time,  it  wa<t 
disputed  amonf  bibliographers,  whether  any  dedication  was  ever  prefixed  to  the 
London  Polyglott.  Tlicre  is,  however,  a  dedication  in  one  of  tho  copies  in  tho 
Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  another  was  discovered  a  few  years  since,  which  was 
reprinted  by  the  late  Mr.  Lunn,  in  largo  folio,  to  bind  up  with  other  copies  of  the 
Polyglott ;  it  it  also  reprinted  in  the  Classical  Journal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  355-— ^IGl.  In 
the  first  volume  of  Pott's  and  Ruperti*s  Sylloge  Commentationum  Thcologicarum, 

I  Concerning  these,  as  well  as  the  literary  history  of  the  London  Polyglott,  th« 
reader  will  find  mnch  and  verj^  interesting  information  in  tho  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd'a 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Right  Rev.  Brian  Walton,  D.  D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Chester,  editor  of  the  London  Polyglott  Bible.  With  notices  of  his 
coadjnton  in  that  illustrious  work  :  of  the  cultivation  of  oriental  learning,  in  this 
conntiy,  preceding  and  during  their  time  ;  and  of  the  authorised  English  version 
«f  the  Bible,  to  a  projocted  revision  of  which.  Dr.  Walton  and  some  of  bis  aisist- 
uts  in  tho  Polygtott  were  appointed.  To  which  is  added,  Dr.  Walton's  own  vin- 
dicition  of  the  London  Polvglott     London.  Itt^l,  in  9  vols.  8vo. 
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(pp.  100 — 137.)  there  is  a  collation  of  the  Orcok  and  other  versions,  ns  printed  in 
the  London  Polyglott,  with  tlic  Jii^brrw  text  of  tlic  Prophet  Micah,  acnompanied 
with  floine  explanations  by  ProfeHttrir  Pauhis.i  'fo  complete  the  London  Polyglott, 
the  folluwintf  publications  KlinuKl  be  addiMl,  vi/. 

1.  Paraphrtisis  ChaUftiica  ht  Uhnim  priornn  tt  postrriornn  fhronirnrum.  .^irc- 
torc  Rabhi  Joitipho.  nrtorr  Jnitlrmiir  in  Syria.  .Vwnr  drwi/in  a  vianusrripto  Can' 
tabriffitnsi  ihsrripta,  ac  cum  rir.tionc  iMtittn  in  lurcm  misiiaWf  a  Daride  Wit  kins. 
Anisteliedami.  4lo.  17]r>.  The  nianiiwript  Iroin  which  thin  work  waf  taken,  waa 
written  a.  i*.  1477  :  it  wan  discovered  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  in  the  university  of 
Cand)ridflfe  ;  :ind,  besides  the  Cliuldce  Piirnphrane  on  the  liooks  of  Chronielen, 
contained  the  Ho^ikn  of  i'saluH,  I'nivorb.s,  Job,  Dnniel.  Kzrn,  and  Nebemiah.  with  a 
tnr^um  or  puraphraHC  on  each.  It  i^  olotfantly  printed,  the  Chnld'*c  text  being*  on 
the  ri^ht  hand  pa^e,  and  the  i^atin  trunsbition  on  thn  left.  TJie  Chuldoe  has  the 
vowfl  points  ;  and  both  the  text  and  version  am  fiividcd  info  verses.  I'iiis  work 
is  now  of  extreme  rarity. 

2.  Dr.  Castell'H  Lr/icnti  litptnslottnv  ;  of  whirh  an  acrount  is  jivcn  infra,  in 
the  Appendix.  No.  111.  Sect.  I. 

The  purchaser  of  the  London  Ptdvfflntt  should  also  pro<',ure  Dr.  John  Owen's 
ConsidenUions  on  the.  Poiy^lott.  f^vn.  Uun^  -,  Hnbop  Walton's  Keply,  entitled  Th€ 
i'onsidrnitor  considered^  «V'e.  i^vo.  \i\W.\ :  ;ind  (a  work  r)f  much  more  importance 
than  either)  Walton's  Introditctio  ad  Uctiontm  IJoffuarum  Oritntalium,  HcbrO' 
ica-f  Ckaldaicfry  Samaritantr,  Si/rianr,  Jiruhicir^  Prrsica:  JElhiopictr,  .•irmmiett, 
Copticte.  ifc.  Ihmo.  London,  H5ir>.  '  This  little  tract,'  says  Dr.  Adam  Clarkr.  *is 
really  well  written,  and  must  have  been  very  useful  at  the  time  it  was  published, 
(t  does  not  contain  fframmnnt  of  the  different  lanifuaires  mentioned  in  the  title, 
but  only  the  difTerent  alphabets,  and  directions  how  to  read  them.  At  the  end  of 
his  exposition  of  the  alphabet  of  each  Inuirua^e.  is  a  si>ecimen  in  the  proper  clia- 
racter,  each  line  of  which  is  included  between  tKo  others  ;  the  first  of  which  is  & 
literal  Latin  version  of  the  ori^rin^U  <iih1  the  second,  the  letters  of  the  original 
expressed  by  Italics.  Short  as  these  examples  are,  they  are  of  j^reat  utility  to  a 
learner.  Tl'iis  little  work  is  of  considerable  importance,  us  the  harbinger  of  tliia 
inestimable  Polyglott.'^ 

Bishop  Walton's  Poly^rlott  havintif  hmg  been  extremely  scarce  and  dear,  it  bat 
been  the  wish  of  biblical  students  for  many  years,  that  it  should  be  reprinted.  In 
17!'7.  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt  issued  from  the  press,  ,i  PrvsnertiiSs  irith  sperimenst 
of  a  A'etn  Polijfrlott  Hihic  in  Quarto,  for  the  use  of  Enfflink  Students ftaid  in  1799, 
another  Prospictun,  tritk  specimr.ns,  of  an  Oetaro  Pohjj^lott  Jiihle  ;  but,  for  want 
of  encouranrement,  the  desicrn  of  the  estimable  editor  has  not  been  carried  into  cz- 
ocution.  A  similar  fate  has  attended  The  Plan  and  Sptcimen  of  BlBLLi  PO- 
LYdl.OTT.l  lUUTjiSMCA,  or  an  tnlarffcd  and  imprond  (dition  of  the.  Ijindon 
Polyttlott  Bibli\  v.ith  CamtdVs  Heptaehtt  Luricon,  whi(th  were  pubhshed  and  cir- 
culated by  the  Rev.  Adam  Clarke.  LL.  D.  K.  S.  A.  in  1*^1 1.  The  reader  may  see 
them  reprinted  in  the  ("lassical  Journal  (where.  liowev(;r.  no  notice  is  taken  of  tho 
author  of  the  plan),  vol.  iv.  pp.  4iK\ — 4!>7. 

«>.  liihiiu  Sacra  Qimtlriliiigiiia  Vet(*ris  Test  anient  i  Ifebraici,  cum 
Versione  e  rej^ione  positis,  ntpoto  ver.«iion<'  Gnrca  LXX  Intcrprctnin 
ex  codire  inunu.«icripto  Alexandrino,  a  J.  Hrn.  (iral>ic)  priinuni  evul- 
pata —  Item  ver.sione  Latina  Sthast.  Sc.liiniiilii  novitcr  revisa  et  tex- 
tui  Ilebrifo  nccuratiu.<«  acr.dniiuodatu  et  Gernianicii  beati  Ijiitberi,  ex 
ultima  beati  viri  revisinnc  et  editione  1544 — 45  exprepsa,  adjectis 
textui  Ilebnro  Notis  Ma.<«nretbici.s-  et  Gra-ea*  Ver.*«ioni  Leetioiiibue 
Codicis  Vaticani ;  notis  pbib»?ri<;:icis  et  cxej^ctici.s  uhis,  iit  et  snmiua- 
riis  cnpitiim  ac  locis  paralleli.s  locupletissimis  ornata.  Accurante  M 
Cbri.st.  Keineoeio.  Lipj^ia*,  1750,  li  vols,  folio. 

The  comnaratirf  chenjmi'ss  of  this  neatly  and  accurately  pvitited  w«»rk  rendern 
it  a  valuable  substitute  lur  the  preceding  larger  Poly^rl<»lts.  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  who 
has  read  over  the  whole  of  the  iJebrew  and  Chaldeo  text,  with  the  exception  of 


1  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  London  Polyc^Lut.  we  refer  tho  reader  to 
Dr.  Clarke's  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  pp.246 — if70  ;  vol.  li.  ]»p.  I — 12^ 
Mr.  Butler's  Horic  Biblicn',  vol.  i.  pp.  ISrj — 149  ;  and  Mr.  Dibdin's  lutnMluction 
to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Kditions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Cla^isics,  vol.  i.  pp.  13— 
27,  from  which  j)nblications  the  aliovc  account  is  abridged. 

S  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 
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Sail  of  the  Pentateuch,  proiiuuncrM  it  to  be  one  of  the  uiobt  correct  extant.    Un* 
appily  it  is  not  uilen  Keen  in  coniincrco. 

6.  Biblia  Sacra  Polyj;h)tla,  Textus  Archetypos  Versionosque  pra?- 
cipuas  ab  Ecclesia  aiititpiitus  reccptas  coiiipiectcntia.  4t(i.  ct  tivo. 
Luudini,  18'21. 

The  great  rarity  and  conHcqucnt  hijrh  prim  of  all  fornior  Polyploiiji,  which  ren- 
der theni  for  the  most  part  iuaccesHible  to  bibhful  i^tudcntH,  induced  Mr.  BajrKtrr, 
the  publiiihcr,  to  undertake  thiH  beautiful  and  (what  to  biblical  Htudcnta  is  of  thn 
utmost  iniportanrc)  cheap  edition,  which  forniH  one  volume  in  quarto,  or  four  v«j- 
luincfl  in  small  octavo.     It  compriKOH  the  original  ilcbrew  text  of  tJic  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Septua<;int  Greek  vomion  of  the  Old  TeMa- 
ment,  the  Vulgate  Latin,  and  the  autlutris^cd  Knglish  vernionH  of  the  entire  Bibln, 
the  original  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  venerable  Pesichito  or 
Old  Syriac  version  of  it.     The  typ«'».  from  which  thin  Polyglotl  ia  printed,  are  en- 
lift-ly  new,  and,  together  with  tho  jtapur,  of  singular  hoaut\'.     The  Hebrew  text  in 
printed  from  tlie  celcbrnted  edition  of  Vander  Ilooght  (noticed  in  p.  1^1)  ;  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  it*  given  from  Dr.  KennicuttH  edition  of  the  iiebrew  Bibb*, 
and  is  added  by  way  of  Appendix.     Tho  Septungiiit  i»  printed  from  llos's  edition 
of  the  Vatican  text  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  Old  TcNlament  there  are  ffiven  the 
nriouH  readingH  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  PentatiMichs,  totrether  with  the  Ma- 
iiiretic  notes,  termed  Keri  and  Ketib.  the  varioun  Icclion.i  of  the  Alexandrian  ma- 
nusicript  a»  edited  by  Dr.  (iiriiU*,  and  the  Apocryphal  chapters  uf  the  lM>ok  of  Kf' 
ther.     (S«ie  a  notirc  of  them  #////•«.  Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  C'ha]..  VIII.  ^  V.)     The  .New 
Teittajiicnt  i»  printed  from  .Mill  h  editi<in  of  the  Tl-xtuh  KcciMitiiK.  with  tin*  whole 
of  the  important  readiii£?s  iriven  by  Grii>sl>u<-h  in  bin  edition  r»t  |mC>  (notirod  m  tho 
following  j»ection.)     The  PcHrhito  or  Old  Syriac  Vl•r^iioll  is  printed  iVmu  AVidman- 
iladt'M  edition,  published  at  Vienna  in  I5.V>,  collated  with  the  vrry  accurate  edition 
lately  executed  muler  the  auspices  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.     The 
Apocalypse,  and  such  of  the  K[UHtleH  as  are  not  found  in  the  P(*.m:hito,  ore  givon 
from  the  Philoxenian  or  new  Syriac  version.  The  Apocalypse  is  printed  from  Loui.-t 
Dc  DiiMi's  edition  from  the  Klzevir  press  (Lug.  Bat.  Wt'J7j)  and  thi>  Epi.slles  from  the 
edition  of  the  celebrated  orientalist,  Dr.  Focock.     (Lug.  Bat.  11^).)     The  text 
of  tho  Latin  Vulgate  vertsion  is  taken  from  the  edition  of  Pope  Clement   VI If. 
Tlic  authorised   English  version  is  accompanied  witli  marginal  renderini;s  and  a 
new  and  very  valuable  selection  of  parallel  texts.     Peculiar  attention  lias  been 
paid  to  ensure  the  general  ae.curacy  of  every  branch  of  tbis  Polyirhiti  edition  of 
the  Bible,  which  is  confided  to  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  lenrniuL'  and  indn.ttry  ; 
and  prolegomena  arc  preparing  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Let;,  .M.  A.  Professor  of  .Arabic 
in  the  university  of  Canlbridge. 

This  work  is  neatly  and  correctly  printed  in  the  followinif  furnu* :  —  Kir!»t,  in 
one  tolitwr  quarto,  presenting  the  original  with  the  above-mentioned  versions  nt 
one  view  except  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  whieh  torms  an  .Appendix. 
SsroNDi.v,  in  cK'tavo  volumes,  each  being  a  complete  work,  which  may  be  s4-pa- 
rately  purchased  in  succession,  uh  occasion  may  require  ;  and  which,  toLi'ether, 
fhnna  a  complete  PoIygb>tt  Bible  in /»ur  sinaH  rolwnrs.  TiiiRni.v.  a  number  of 
copies  is  printed,  combining  the  original  texts  with  one  or  other  of  the  rospee.tivo 
▼ersions  ;  and  others  containing  similar  crmdiinations  of  the  versions  only.  This 
arrangement  is  adopted  Ibr  the  convenience  of  biblirnl  students,  to  whom  it  thus 
offers  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  a  portable  form,  and  cimtaining  such  versions  only 
as  the  nature  of  their  studies  may  require.  A  Srripturn  liarmnny,  or  concord- 
ance of  5(KMXK)  narallel  pussuses,  is  printed  in  varions  sizes,  a<rreeing  page  for 
page  with  the  Polyglott.  We  have  been  tlnis  particular  in  giving  the  above  de- 
•cription  of  this  piiblication.  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value  and  utility.  The 
Hebrew  of  the  quarto  copies  is  pointed.  The  octavo  copies  may  be  procured, 
wHh  tho  Hebrew,  pointed  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  purchasers.* 

1  The  publisher  of  the  valu;«lile  Polyglott  Bible  above  noticed,  in  IHP.)  issued 
ftoDi  the  press  an  ociaghtt  edition  of  the  Liturgy  of  tho  Anglican  church,  in  one 


_  _        _  given  trom  a  cop\ 

Edition  of  the  Common  Prayer  i)ook.  The  Frcnik  version  ia  modern,  and  is  well 
known  to  most  readers  of  that  language,  having  frequently  been  printed,  and  ro- 
ooived  with  general  approbation.    The  Psalma  are  printecf  from  too  Basle  Edition 
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Sevcrul  editions  of  the  Bible  iire  extant,  in  two  or  three  languages, 
called  Difflotts  and  Triglofts,  as  well  us  Polyglot!  editions  of  parti- 
cular parts  of  the  Scriptures.  For  an  account  of  these,  we  are  com- 
pelled  to  refer  the  reader  to  tlie  Bibliotheca  Sacra  of  Le  Long  and 
Masch,  and  the  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Clarke,  already 
cited.  A  complete  account  of  all  these  Polyglott  editions  is  a  de^ 
sidcratum  in  English  literature. 

Of  the  Dtglotts  or  editions  in  two  languages,  the  following  are 
chiefly  worthy  of  notice,  viz. 

1.  Bihlia  Sacra  Ilebraica,  cum  inter! ineari  inter pretationc  Latina 
Xantis  Pagnini :  accessit  Biblioruni  pars,  quie  Hebraice  nou  repcri- 
tur,  item  Novum  Testamentuni,  (rricce,  cum  Vidgata  inter prctatione 
Latina  Studio  Benedicti  Ariic  Montani.  Aiitwcrpiffi,  1572,  1584. 
Geneva*,  1G09,  1619,  (with  a  new  title  only.)    Lipsitr,  1657,  folio. 

The  edition  of  ViTi  foriiis  the  nixth  volainc  of  Ihc  Antwerp  Polyglott  (p.  I].*). 
supra,)  ns  it  is  the  firnU  so  it  is  the  be^t  edition.  I'lic  octavo  editions,  ei.  offirind 
riantiniand  Htiphelrni^ii  (Lvffdiini  Batavorum),  IfitHl  or  lOIfl — 1613,  in  nine  vo- 
lumes, are  of  vpry  little  value.  In  the  folio  editions  alH>ve  iii>ticcd,tho  I^tin  word 
id  placed  above  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words,  to  wliich  they  bclon*;.  The  Latin 
verKion  of  Xantes  or  Santcs  Pairninud  is  corrected  by  Montanus,  and  his  learned 
coadjutors,  Raphclcnge,  and  others. 

2.  Bihlia  Ilebraica,  i.  c.  Vetus  Tcstamentuni,  scu  Hagiographia 
Canonici  Veteris  nempe  Testamenti  Libri,  que  originario  nobis  eti- 
amiium  ore  leginitur,  ex  llebraico  in  Latinuni  ad  litternm  versi,  ad- 
jccta  editiono  Vulgata  Hebraice  et  Latine,  cura  ct  studio  Ludovici 
de  Bicl,  e  Societate  Jesu.     Vienna^,  1713.  4  vols»  8vo. 

Thid  is  nn  nlejrant  edition,  little  known  in  this  country,  but  in  many  respeeti 
highly  valuable.  It  contains  the  Hebrew,  and  two  Latin  versions,  —  that  of  the 
Vul<rate  edition  in  15!>2,  and  that  of  Arias  Montanus.  It  is  ornamented  with  vig- 
nettes, and  the  initial  letters,  which  are  well  encrravcd  on  copper,  represent  some 
fa«;t  of  sacred  iiistory,  to  which  the  immediate  subject  is  applicable. 

3.  The  Old  Testament,  English  and  Hebrew,  with  remarks,  criti- 
cal and  grammatical,  on  the  Hebrew,  and  corrections  of  the  English. 
By  Aiiselm  Bayley,  LL.  D.     London,  1774.  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  Hebrew  text  is  printed  in  long  lines  on  the  left  hand  page  ;  and  the  anthor> 
i^T'd  English  version,  on  the  right  hand  page,  divided  into  two  columns.  The  crit- 
ical notes,  which  arc  very  few,  are  placed  under  the  Englisch  text.  The  Hebrew 
text  is  accompanied,  throughout,  with  the  Keri  and  Ketib  ;  but  all  the  accents, 
(&«.  are  omitted,  except  the  athnach,  which  answers  to  our  colon,  and  tlio  soph 

of  Ostcrvalds  Bible.  The  Italian  is  taken  from  the  edition  of  A.  Montucci  and  L. 
Vallctti,  publislied  in  17!Ki,  but  revised  throughout,  and  its  orthography  corrected. 
The  Psalms  are  copied  from  the  Bible  of  Diodati.  The  German  translation,  by 
Uie  Rev.  Dr.  Koper  (Chaplain  of  his  Majesty's  German  Chapel,  St.  James's),  li 
entirely  new,  except  the  Psalms,  which  are  taken  from  Luther's  German  Version 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  Spaniskf  by  the  Rev.  Blanco  White,  is  for  the  most  part 
new.  The  Psalms  are  printed  from  Padre  Scio's  ^reat  Spanish  Bible,  published  at 
Madrid  in  1807,  in  sixteen  volumes.  The  translation  into  the  AntUnt  Greek  laor 
^uage  is  that  executed  by  Dr.  Duport  (a.  i>.  16G5),  who  was  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  Psalms  are  from  the  So]>tuagiiit. 
The  Modern  Greek  is  an  entirely  new  translation  by  Mr.  A.  Calbo,  a  learned  native 
Greek,  of  the  island  of  Zante.  And  the  Latin  version  is  nearly  a  reprint  of  the 
edition  which  was  first  printed  by  W.  Bowyor  in  1730,  with  some  alteraliona  and 
additions  by  the  present  editor  (John  Carey,  LL.  D.),  somotimee  taken  from  the 
translations  of  Mr.  Thonias  Parsel,  the  fourth  edition  of  which  was  pubUshed  m 
171ii7.    The  Psalms  arc  from  the  Vulgate. 

The  utility  of  this  work  is  considerably  increased  by  its  being  capable  of  beinff 
procured  (like  the  Polyglott  Bible  above  described)  either  in  sinelo  or  in  combined 
portions,  containing  my  one  or  more  languages,  at  the  option  of  the  purchasers. 
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puhuk,  which  is  placed  at  the  oud  of  each  verso  in  the  Bible.  At  the  end  of  each 
book  is  given  an  epilogue,  containing  a  summary  view  of  the  history,  transactions, 
Ac.  recorded  therein.  The  work  is  ornamented  with  a  frontispiece,  representing 
Moses  receiving  the  tables  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  two  useful  maps ;  —  one 
of  the  Journeying  of  the  Israelites,  in  which  each  station  is  numbered ;  and  ano- 
ther of  their  settlement  in  the  promised  land.  The  letter  press  of  the  Hebrew  is 
very  unequally  distributed  over  the  pages ;  some  are  long  and  others  short ;  soma 
are  wide,  and  others  narrow.  On  some  pages  not  fewer  than  thirty-seven  Unes 
are  crowded  together,  while  others  contain  only  twenty-three.  In  other  respects, 
Dr.  A.  Clarke  pronounces  it  to  be  a  pretty  correct  work  ',  but,  besides  the  errata 
noticed  by  the  editor,  he  adds,  that  the  reader  will  find  the  sentence  —  thou  skalt 
visit  thtj  hUtUatioriy  left  out  of  the  English  text,  in  Job  v.  SM.  —  BibUogr.  Die. 
vol.  1.  p.  374. 

V.  Editians  with  critical  notes  and  apparatus, 

1.  The  first  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  printed  by  Bomberg,  and 
edited  by  Felix  Pratensis  (Venice,  1518),  contains  the  various  lec- 
tions of  the  Eastern  and  Western  recensions  ;  which  are  also  to  be 
fiNind  in  Buxtorf  *s  Biblia  Rabbinica. 

2.  Biblia  Hebraica,  cuni  Latina  Versione  Sebastiani  Munsteri. 
Basiles,  folio,  1534, 1535. 

The  Hebrew  tjrpe  of  this  edition  resembles  tlie  characters  of  the  Qerman  Jews : 
the  Latin  version  of  Munster  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Though 
the  editor  has  not  indicated  wnat  manuscripts  he  used,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
finned  his  text  upon  the  edition  printed  at  Brescia  in  1494,  or  the  slill  more  early 
one  of  lAS^i.  His  prolegomena  contain  much  useful  critical  matter  ;  and  his  notes 
ire  subjoined  to  each  chapter. 

3.  Biblia  Sacra  Hebrtea  correcta,  et  collata  cum  antiquissimis  ex- 
emplaribus  manuscriptis  et  hactenus  iuipressis.  Amstelodami.  Typis 
et  uimptibus  Josephi  Athice.    1661.  8vo. 

An  extremely  rare  edition  of  a  most  beautifullv  executed  Hebrew  Bible.  The 
inpreision  of  l(i(i7,  edited  by  Leusden,  is  said  to  be  the  most  correct.  So  highly 
were  the  labours  of  the  printer,  Athias,  appreciated,  that  the  States  General  of 
HoUand  conferred  on  him  a  gold  chain  with  a  gold  medal  appendant,  as  a  mark  of 
their  approbation. 

4.  Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  notis  Itebraicis  et  Lemmatibus  Latinis, 
es  recensione  Dan.  Ern.  Jablonski,  cum  ejus  Prsefatione  Latina. 
Berolini,  1699,  larce  8vo,  sometimes  called  4to. 

Be  Roesi  considers  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  correct  and  important  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  ever  printed.  It  is  extremely  scarce.  Jablonski  published 
■Bother  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  1712  at  Berlin,  without  points,  in  large 
IS  no. ;  and  rabjoined  to  it  Leusden's  Catalogue  of  2294  select  versos,  containing 
an  the  words  occorrinff  in  the  Old  Testament.  There  is  also  a  Berlin  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  without  points,  in  1711, 24mo.  from  the  press  of  Jablonski,  who 
hM  prefixed  a  short  preface.  It  was  begnn  under  tlio  editorial  care  of  S.  G» 
fHeiAft,  end  finished,  on  his  death,  by  Jablonski.  Masch  pronounces  it  to  be  both 
aeeleei  end  worthless. 

6.  Biblia  Hebraica,  edente  Everardo  Van  der  Hooght.    Amstel. 

•t  Ultmjact.  8vo,  2  vols.  1705. 

A  work  of  singnkr  beanty  and  rarity.  The  Hebrew  text  is  printed,  after  Athi- 
■B%  eeeond  edition,  with  marginal  notes  pointing  out  the  contents  of  eaoh  section. 
The  eheneten,  especially  the  vowel  pomts,  are  uncommonly  clear  and  distinct. 
Ai  the  end.  Van  der  Hooght  has  given  the  various  lections  between  the  editions  of 
Booibeffg,  Pfautin,  Athias,  and  others.  Van  der  Hooght's  edition  was  reprinted 
atLoadon  in  8  vols.  8vo,  1811, 1812,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Frey,  which  has 
hf  BO  meene  tnswered  tlie  expectations  entertained  of  its  correctness ;  and  also  at 
nOidelphie,  with  a  large  and  clear  type,  in  two  ocUvo  volumes,  in  1814,  but 
fiihwit  points.    This  ie  the  first  Hebrew  Bible  printed  in  North  America. 

6b  Biblia  Hebraica  ex  aliquot  Manuscriptis  et  compluribus  impres- 
■•  codicibiu ;  item  Hasora  tarn  edita  quam  manuscripta,  aliisque 
Hebrcomm  criticis  diligenter  recensita.    Gura  ac  studio  D.  Jo. 
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Henr.  Michaelis.  1720,  2  vols,  large  8vo.    There  are  also  copies  in 

4to. 

This  edition  has  always  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  The  text  is  prints 
ed  from  Jablonski's  Hebrew  Bible  (Berlin,  16^))  ;  and  there  were  collated  for  thb 
edition  five  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  Erfurt,  and  nineteen  of  the  best  printed 
editions.  A  selection  of  various  readings,  and  parallel  passages  both  real  and 
verbal,  is  subjoined,  together  with  brief  notes  on  the  most  difficult  texts  of  the  Old 
Testament.    Michaolis  has  prefixed  learned  prolegomena  to  this  edition. 

7.  Biblia  Hebraica  cum  notis  criticis,  et  Versione  Latina  ad  notas 

criticas  facta.    Accedunt  Libri  Grsci,  qui  Deutero-canonici  vocan- 

tur,  in  tres  Classes  distributi.     Autore  Carole  Francisco  Houbigant. 

Lutetiae  Parisiorum,  1753,  4  vols,  folio. 

The  text  of  this  edition  is  that  of  Van  dcr  Flooght,  without  points ;  and  in  the 
margin  of  the  Pentateuch  Houbigant  has  added  various  lections  firom  the  Samari- 
tan  Pentateuch.  He  collated  twelve  manuscripts,  of  which  however  he  is  said  not 
to  have  made  all  the  use  he  might  have  done.  Houbigant  has  also  printed  a  new 
Latin  version  of  his  own,  expressive  of  such  a  text  as  nis  critical  emendations  ap- 
peared to  justify  and  recommend.  The  book  is  most  beautifully  printed,  but  has 
not  answered  the  hij^h  expectations  that  were  entertained  of  it.  See  Bishop 
Marsh's  criticism  on  it,  in  his  Divinity  Lectures,  part  ii.  pp.  101  — 104.  The  Pro- 
legomena and  critical  notes  were  printed  separately,  at  Frankfort,  in  1777,  in  two 
volumes,  4to. 

8.  Vetus  Testamentum  Hebraicum  cum  variis  Lectionibus.  Edidif 
Benjaininus  Kennicott,  S.  T.  P.  Oxouii,  1776,  1780.  2  vols.  foUo. 

This  splendid  work  was  preceded  by  two  dissertations  on  the  state  of  the  He- 
brow  text,  published  in  1753  and  1759 ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  show  the  necee- 
sity  of  the  same  extensive  collation  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  as  had  already  been 
undertaken  for  the  Greek  manuscripts.  The  utility  of  the  proposed  collation 
being  generally  admitted,  a  very  liberal  subscription  was  made  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  tlie  collation,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  tiie  name  of  his  late  majesty  headed  the  list  of  subscribers.  Various  persons 
wore  employed,  both  at  home  and  abroad :  but  of  the  fi^reign  literati  the  principtl 
was  Professor  Bruns  of  the  University  of  Helmstadt,  who  not  only  collated  He- 
brew manuscripts  in  Germany,  but  went  for  that  purpose  into  Italy  and  Switier- 
land.  The  business  of  collation  continued  from  1760  to  1769  inclusive,  duriog 
which  period  Dr.  Kennicott  published  annually  an  account  of  the  progress  whi3 
was  made.  More  than  six  hundred  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  sixteen  manoecripta 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  were  discovered  in  different  libraries  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent :  many  of  which  were  wholly  collated,  and  others  conenlted  in 
important  passages.  Several  years  of  course  elapsed,  afler  the  collations  were 
finished,  before  the  materials  could  be  arranged  and  digested  for  pubUcation.  The 
variations  contained  in  nearly  seven  hvndred  bundles  of  papers,  beinff  at  length 


volume  of  Or.  Kennicott 's  Hebrew  Bible  was  delivered  to  the  public,  and  in  1780 
the  second  volume.  It  was  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press :  and  the  Univeni^ 
of  Oxford  has  the  honour  of  having  produced  the  first  critical  edition  upon  a  large 
scale,  both  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  —  an  honour  wmdi 
it  is  still  maintaininff  by  a  similar  edition^  hitherto  indeed  unfinished^of  the  Greek 
version,  commencedby  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes  and  now  continoing  nndw  the 
editorial  care  of  the  BLev.  Dr.  Parsons. 

**  The  text  of  Kennicott's  edition  was  printed  firom  that  of  Van  der  Hooghtf 
with  which  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  by  Kennicott's  direction,  were  all  collated. 
But,  as  variations  in  the  points  were  disregarded  in  the  collation,  the  points  were 
not  added  in  the  text.  The  various  readiiurs,  as  in  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  were  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  with  references  to  the  eonee- 
pondent  readings  of  the  text.  In  the  Pentateuch  the  deviaitions  of  the  Sameritea 
text  were  printed  in  a  column  parallel  to  the  Hebrew  ;  and  the  variations  observ- 
able in  the  Samaritan  manuscripts,  which  difier  from  each  other  as  well  as  the 
Hebrew,  are  likewise  noted  with  references  to  the  Samaritan  printed  text.  To 
this  collation  of  manuscripts  was  added  a  coUation  of  the  most  distinguishad  eiEi- 
tions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the  same  mmner  as  Wetsteln  has  noted  the  vann- 
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tJons  observable  in  the  principal  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Nor  did  Ken- 
nicott  confine  his  collation  to  manuscripts  and  editions.  He  further  considered, 
that,  as  the  quotations  from  the  Greek  Testament  in  the  works  of  ecclesiastical 
writers  afford  another  source  of  various  readings,  so  the  quotations  from  the  He- 
brew Bible  in  the  works  oTJeicish  writers  are  likowise  subjects  of  critical  inquiry. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  recourse  to  the  most  distinguished  among  the  rabbinical 
writings,  but  particularly  to  the  Talnmd,  the  text  of  which  is  as  antient  as  the 
third  century.  In  the  quotation  of  his  authorities  he  designates  them  by  numbers 
from  1  to  w2f  including  manuscripts,  editions,  and  rabbinical  writings,  which 
nmnbeni  are  explained  in  the  Dissertatio  Gtneraiis  annexed  to  the  second  volume. 

"This  Dissertatio  Cren€ra/i«,  which  corresponds  to  what  are  called  Pro/e^&m«iui 
in  other  critical  editions,  contains,  not  only  an  account  of  the  manuscripts  and  other 
•nthorities  collated  for  tliis  edition,  but  also  a  review  of  the  Hebrew  text  divided 
into  periods,  and  beginning  witli  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew  canon  after  tlie  re- 
torn  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Though  inquiries  of  this  de- 
leription  unavoidably  contain  matters  of  doubtful  disputation,  though  the  opinions 
of  Kennicott  have  been  frequently  questioned,  and  sometimes  ^««t/y  questioned, 
his  Dissertatio  GeneraUs  is  a  work  of  great  interest  to  every  bibhcal  scholar.  Ken- 
nicott was  a  disciple  of  Capollus,  both  in  respect  to  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  in  respect  to  the  ptefercnce  of  the  {Samaritan  Pentateuch  :  but  he  avoid- 
ed the  extreme,  into  which  Morinus  and  Houbiffant  had  fallen.  And  though  he 
poswased  not  the  rabbinical  learning  of  the  two  BuxtorjQi,  his  merits  were  greater, 
than  some  of  his  contemporaries,  as  well  in  England  as  on  the  continent,  were 
willing  to  allow."  Bishop  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  ii.  pp.  iO&— 108.  For 
a  very  copious  account  of  Dr.  Konnicott's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  see  the 
Monthly  Reyiew  (O.  S.),  vol.  Iv.  pp.  92—100.  vol.  Ixiv.  pp.  17^—182.  321—328. 
vol.  IzT.  pp.  121— 131. 

To  Dr.  Kennicott's  Hebrew  Bible,  M.  De  Rossi  published  an  important  supple- 
ment at  Parma  (1784 — 1787,)  in  four  volumes  4to.  entitled  Varia  Leetiones  Ve* 
ieris  Testamentij  ex  immensa  MSS.  editorumque  eodicvm  congerie  exfumstUf  et  ad 
SMmaritanum  TextuMj  ad  vetvstissimas  Versxones^  ad  accuratiores  Sacrm  Criticm 
/antes  ac  leges  examinata.  This  work  and  Dr.  Konnicott's  edition  form  one  com- 
plete set  of  collations.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  nine  manuscripts  were  collated 
wr  M.  De  Rossi's  elaborate  work,  besides  ttco  hundred  and  eighty-eight  printed 
editions,  some  of  which  were  totally  unknown  before,  and  others  very  imperfectly 
known.  He  also  consulted  several  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Latin  mana- 
oerqrts,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  rabbinical  commentaries.  Vol.  I. 
f**«ft**?"«  the  Prolegomena  of  De  Rossi,  and  the  varioos  readings  of  the  books  of 
Geaeeis,  Exodus,  and  Leviticus.  Vol.  II.  contains  those  of  the  books  of  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings.  Vol.  HI.  comprehends  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekicl,  the  twelve  minor  Prophets,  with  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther :  and  in  Vol.  IV.  are  the  various  readings 
of  the  books  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles. 
A  supplemental  voltfkne  was  published  at  Parma,  in  1799,  entitled  Scholia  Critiea 
m  Veins  Testamentunij  seu  Svpplementum  ad  Varias  Saeri  Textus  LectioneSj  4to. 
nis  Tolnme  contains  the  resiuts  of  M.  De  Rossi's  further  collations.  His  Prole- 
gmnena  are  a  treasure  of  biblical  criticism.  The  critical  laboiArs  of  this  eminent 
nhiloloffer  ascertain  (as  Dr.  Kennicott's  valuable  and  judicious  labours  had  before 
2aoe),  mstead  of  invalidating,  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text,  in  matters  of  the 
gfeatest  importance  ;  as  all  the  manuscripts,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  their 
Sites,  and  of  the  places  where  they  were  transcribed,  agree  with  respect  to  that 
which  constitutes  tne  proper  essence  and  substance  of  divine  revelation,  viz.  its 
doetrines,  moral  precepts,  and  historical  relations.  M.  De  Rossi  charges  the  va- 
riafitioM  not  merely  on  the  copyists,  but  on  the  ignorance  and  temerity  of  the  cri- 
tiesy  who  have  in  all  ages  been  too  ambitious  of  dictating  to  their  authors :  and 
wlMy  instead  of  correcting  the  pretended  errors  of  others,  frequently  substitnte  in 
thiir  place  real  errors  of  their  own. 

Of  the  immense  mass  of  various  readings  which  the  collations  of  Dr.  Kennicott 

1  M.  De  Rossi  exhibit,  multitudes  are  insigni^caint :  consisting  frequently  of 
omianon  or  addition  of  a  single  letter  in  a  word,  as  a  vau,  Sic.  "  But  they  are 
■0t  tberefi>re  useless.  All  of  this  class  contribute  powerfully  to  establish  the  eti- 
lAcnftcify  of  the  sacred  text  in  general  by  their  concurrence  ;  while  they  occasion- 
ally eiRird  valuable  emeildationH  of  the  sacred  text  in  severaJ  important  passages, 
ii|NM>rting  by  their  evidenoe  the  various  readings  suggested  by  the  antient  versions 
4itived  from  manuscripts  of  an  earlier  date."  (Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chrono- 
bgj,  r6L  ^  book  i.  p. nv.)  In  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Masch's  edition  of  Le  Long's 
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Bibliotheca  Sacra,  there  is  a  valuable  collection  of  yarioiu  readioffs  made  from  the 
Matoretic  and  Non-Maaoretic  printed  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bibb.  See  pp.  jd^— 
czviii. 

9.  Biblia  Hebraica,  olim  a  Christiano  Reineccio  edita,  nunc  denuo 
cam  variis  lectionibus,  ex  ingenti  codicutn  copia  k  B.  Kennicotto  et 
J.  B.  De  Rossi  coilatorum,  ediderunt  J.  C.  Doederlein  et  J.  H. 
Meissner.     Lipsiee,  1793,  8vo. 

This  edition  was  undertaken  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Doederlein  and  Profeeeor 
Meissner,  in  order  to  supply  those  lovers  of  Hebrew  literature  who  may  not  be 
able  to  consult  the  expensive  volumes  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi.  They  have 
•elected  the  principal  various  readings  of  those  eminent  collators,  but  Prc^ssor 
Jahn  asserts  that  the  text  is  very  incorrect.  The  fine  paper  copies  are  beautiful 
and  convenient  books  ;  but  those  on  common  paper  are  scarcely  legible.  They 
are  usually  bound  in  two  volumes.  In  1818  a  second  edition  of  this  valuable  He- 
brew  Bible  was  published  at  Halle,  with  a  new  preface  by  Dr.  Knappe,  entitled  : 
Bibliea  Hebraica  olim  a  Christ.  Reineccio  emuffataf  post  ad  fidem  rtcensunds 
Ma3oretic4ty  cum  variis  lectioruhus  ex  ingenti  coid.  mss.  cojna  a  Benj.  Kennicotto 
et  I.  B.  De  Rossi  coilatorum  edita^  cur,  J,  C.  Doederteinio  et  I.  H.  Meissnero. 
Quorum  editioni  ante  hos  XXV.  annos  e  bibliopoli  Lipsiensi  emissmj  name  emtio' 
nisjure  in  libr.  Orpkanotrophei  Halensis  translatte  ;  aceessit  G.  Chr.  Kmtppu 
prafatio  de  editiomius  BibUorum  HalensibuSf  Svo.  HoUbj  Libraria  Orphttnotro- 
phet.  According  to  the  Journal  General  de  la  Litterature  Etrang^re  (Jan.  1819.), 
the  above  noticed  edition  of  1793  consisted  of  ten  thousand  copies ;  the  unsold 
•tock  of  which  were  disposed  of  to  the  trustees  or  governors  of  the  Orphan  House 
at  Halle,  by  whom  the  title  page  was  altered  to  the  date  of  1818,  and  a  new  pre- 
fiuse  was  added  by  Professor  Knappe  relative  to  the  editions  of  the  Biblt  pablished 
at  Halle. 

10.  Biblia  Hebraica.  Digessit  et  graviores  Lectionum  Tarietates 
ac^ecit  Johannes  Jahn.     ViennsB,  180i6,  4  vols.  8to. 

Professor  Jahn  has  long  been  distinguished  for  his  successf^il  cultivation  of  Ori- 
ental literature.  In  this  edition  the  text  is  very  distinctly  printed,  the  principal 
Hebrew  points  are  retained ;  and  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  me- 
trically arranged :  it  is  conveniently  divided  into  four  vols ;  of  which 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  Pentateuch.  —  Vol.  II.  contains  the  Historical  Bodes  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Ezra,  Esther,  and  Nehemiah.  —  Vol.  HI. 
comprises  the  Prophetical  Books  thus  arranged  ;  —  Amos,  Hosea,  Mioah,  Isaiah, 
Joel,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Obadiah,  Zephanian,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Jonah,  Malachi.  —  Vol.  IV.  contains  the  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Solomon,  and  EcclesLostes. 

The  Books  of  Chronicles  are  scattered  through  the  first  and  second  volmnes ; 
being  placed  in  a  second  column  against  their  p^Ulel  passages,  in  the  other  his- 
torical Books.  * 

Each  Book  is  judiciously  divided  into  greater  or  less  sections,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  short  analysis  of  their  contents.  The  division  into  chapters  is  preserved, 
and  their  numbers  are  noted  at  the  heads  of  the  seiltions.  The  numbers  of  the 
verses  are  also  marked  in  the  margin.  The  Masoretic  Notes,  which  are  generally 
added  in  the  margin  of  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  are  retained,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few,  which  relate  to  the  accents,  and  mark  the  middle  of  a  book.  They  are 
all  expressed  at  full  length,  and  many  of  them  are  also  accompanied  with  a  Latin 
version. 

The  Jewish  criticisms,  which  are  in  some  editions  added  at  the  end  of  each 
book,  are  omitted  by  Professor  Jahn,  as  being  of  no  use  to  the  Christian  reader. 
To  the  text  are  subjoined  the  more  important  various  readings  :  and  in  some  more 
difficult  places,  all  the  variations  that  could  be  found  are  carefully  given.  These 
various  readings  ore  taken  from  the  collations  of  Bishop  Walton,  Grabe,  Montfiiu- 
con,  Dr.  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  and  Dr.  Holmes.  The  text  is  that  of  Vander 
Hooght,  from  which  the  editor  has  departed  only  in  nine  or  ten  places,  in  which 
many  other  editions  had  preceded  him,  and  which  are  supported  by  nomerous  and 
very  weighty  authorities.  There  are  copies  on  fine  paper  in  8vo.,  which  are  very 
beautiful,  and  also  a  few  copies  in  4to. 

11.  Biblia  Hebraica,  or  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  without  points,-  after  the  text  of  Kennicott,  with  the  chief  va- 
rious readings,  selected  from  his  collation  of  Hebrew  manuscripts, 
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firom  that  of  De  Rossi,  and  from  the  antient  versions ;  accompanied 
with  English  notes,  critical,  philological,  and  explanatory,  selected 
from  the  most  approved  antient  and  modern  English  and  foreign  bi- 
bhcal  critics.  By  B.  Boothroyd.  [now  D.  D.]  Pontefract  and  Lon- 
don, 1816,  2  vols.  4to. 

This  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  Hebrew  Biblo,  with  critical  apparatus,  that  is  extant ; 
it  was  pubhshcd  originally  in  parts,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1810.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly interesting  to  the  Hebrew  scholar  and  critic,  as  it  contains,  in  a  condensed 
form,  the  substance  of  the  most  valuable  and  expensive  works.  An  eminent  critic 
has  observed,  *^  Mr.  Boothroyd  has  evidently  spared  neither  expense  nor  labour  ta 
famish  the  student  witii  interesting  extracts,  which  are  calculated  to  assist  him  as 
veil  in  interpreting  as  in  obtaining  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  original  text. 
A  good  philologicu  note  is  frequently  of  more  importance  towards  the  elncidation 
of  a  dimcolt  passage  than  a  long  theological  comment,  which  is  often  little  better 
than  a  detail  of  contrary  opinions.  There  is  evidently  some  hazard  of  adopting 
fancifiil  and  conjectural  corrections  in  so  extensive  an  undertaking  as  this,  which 
ii  principally  compiled  from  preceding  authors  of  almost  every  description. 
Against  this  danger  the  sobriety  of  the  editor's  judgment  has  been  a  powerful  pro- 
ttction  ;  and  as  his  avowed  object  was  the  solid  instruction  of  the  purchasers  of 
Ids  book,  he  has,  in  a  commendfoble  manner,  accomplished  his  purpose.**  (Electic 
Raview,  vol.  vii.  p.  34.  New  Series.)  The  type  is  very  clear  ;  and  the  poetical 
parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  printed  in  hcraistichs,  according  to  the  ar- 
rangemont  proposed  by  Bishop  Lowth,  and  adopted  by  Archbishop  Newcome. 
There  arc  copies  in  royal  4to. 

12.  Biblia  Hebraica  secundum  editioncm  Everardi  Vander  Hooght, 
denuo  recon^nita  et  emendata  a  Juda  D'Alleinand,  LinguGB  Sanctae 
Doctorc.     Rditio  longe  accuratissima.     Londini,  18^22.  8vo. 

This  edition  is  stereotyped  :  it  is  printed  after  Vandor  Hooght's  text ;  in  pre- 
paring which  for  the  press,  the  learned  editor,  Mr.  D'Allcmand.  states  that  he  dis- 
covered not  fewer  than  two  hundred  errata.  These  ho  has  carefully  corrected,  and 
by  repeated  and  most  attentive  revision  he  has  perhaps  done  all  that  human  indus- 
try can  accomplish,  in  order  to  produce  an  accurate  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
In  addition  to  the  care  previously  bestowed  by  the  editor,  every  page  was  revised 
fbnr  times,  after  the  stereotype  plates  were  cast,  by  persons  familiar  with  the  He- 
brew language.  Vander  Hoocht's  historical  simimaries  of  the  contents  of  each 
chapter  are  omitted,  in  order  that  the  expense  of  the  book  may  not  be  unnecessa- 
rily increased.  The  various  readinj^s  and  Masoretic  notes  are  very  neatly  and 
clearly  exhibited  at  the  foot  of  each  pa^o.  Upon  the  whole,  this  edition  (espe- 
cially the  fine  paper  copies)  may  rafoly  be  pronounced  the  most  beantiftd,  •• 
well  as  the  cheapest  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ever  published. 

'  13.  Biblia  Hebraica.     Textum  recognovit,  insigniorem  Lectionis 

varietatem,  Argumentorumque  notationes  adjecit  G.  Gesenius.   Lip* 

819,  8vo. 

This  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  by  Professor  Gesenius  was  announced 
in  the  catalogue  of  books  published  at  the  Leipsic  Easter  &ir,  1823,  bat  it  has  not 
yet  made  its  appearance. 

Of  the  minor  editions,  containing  the  Hebrew  text  only,  without 
any  critical  apparatus,  the  following  have  been  recommended  to  bi- 
blical students,  viz. 

1.  The  most  useful  Hebrew  Bible,  for  any  person  who  is  mode- 
rately acquainted  with  Latin,  is  that  of  Benedictus  Arias  Montanus, 
with  an  interlineary  Latin  translation,  printed  by  Christopher  Plan- 
tin  at'  Antwerp,  1572,  1584,  folio.     See  it  noticed  p.  116.  supra. 

2.  Biblia  Hebraica,  accurante  M.  Christiano  Reineccio.      Lipsitfi 

1725,  1729,  1756. 

These  are  neat  and  accurate  editions.  Masch  mentions  another  edition  dated 
1799,  m  quartOf  in  whieh  the  books  are  arranged  according  to  the  order  adopted 
hi  the  editions  of  the  German  translation  of  iSo  Bible. 

3.  Biblia  Hebraica  manualia  ad  optimas  quasque  editiones  recen- 
fitOy  atqne  cum  brevi  lectionum  Masorcthicarum  Kettiiban  et  Krijan 
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resolutione  ac  explicatione.  Edits  a  Johanne  Simonis.  Halae,  1752, 
1767,  8fo. 

The  Kcond  edition  of  17G7  is  the  best.  The  tezt  of  both  is  that  of  Vander 
Hooffat.  There  is  a  short  ret  fuU  Hebrew  and  Latin  Lexicon  at  the  end  of  both 
editions,  which  hare  the  aiMitional  merit  of  bein^  portai>le,  cheap,  and  useful. 

4.  Biblia  llebraica  sine  puDctis.    Amstelodami,  1701,  small  8vo. 
This  is  usually  though  incorrectly  called  Lensden's  Hebrew  Bible.    The  real 

editor  was  Maresius ;  Leuaden  wrote  a  pre&ce  to  the  Hebrew  Bible  printed  at 
Amsterdam.  ItiiM.  Cto.  which  abounds  with  errors.  With  the  edition  of  1701  ie 
frequently  bound  up  a  ucat  and  accurate  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  printed 
by  Wetstcin  at  Amsterdam.  17411.  in  small  8to. 

5.  Victoriiii  Bythneri  Lyra  Dayidis  regis,  sive  Analysis  Critico- 
Practica  Psalmoruui :  qua  V'oces  Ebrne  ezplicantur,  ac  consensu^ 
Textus  Sacri  cum  Paraphrasi  Chaldaica  ac  Septuaginta  Virorum 
Interpretatione  Gnrca  monstratur.  Londini,  1650, 1^54, 1679,  4to. ; 
Tiguri,  1664,  1670,  8vo. ;  Glasguie  (in  cdilms  academicis)  et  Lon- 
dini, 1823.  8vo. 

Bythner's  Lyra  Prophetica  has  long  been  known,  as  perhaps  the  most  Taloable 
help  to  the  critical  and  grammatical  study  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  The  late  re- 
print, at  the  university  press  of  Glasgow'  is  very  beautiful. 

^  P^^nn  ^66'    The  Book  of  Psalms,  without  Points ;  cor- 

rectedfrom  the  edition  of  Vander  Hooght,  with  a  Key,  Grammar, 

Ijiteral  English  Version,  and  Lexicon  upon  an  improved  plan.     Bj 

John  Reid,  M.  D.     Glasgow,  1821.  8vo. 


SECTION  IL 


A   CRITICAL    NOTICE   OF   THE    PRINCIPAL   EDITIONS   OF  THE 

GREEK   TESTAMENT. 

Besides  the  works  of  Le  Long  and  Masch,  the  history  of  the 
\'arious  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  treated  at  considerable 
length  by  Pritius,^  by  Dr.  MiU  and  Wetstein  in  the  prolegomena  to 
their  critical  editions  of  it,  by  Michaelis  and  his  learned  annotator 
Bishop  Marsh,'  Dr.  Griesbach,'  Professors  Beck^,  and  Harles,^  by 
Mr.  Butler,^  and  by  Dr.  Clarke.''  To  tlieir  labours,  which  have  been 
consulted  for  this  section,  tlie  reader  is  once  for  all  referred,  who  is 
desirous  of  studying  this  important  branch  of  the  literary  history  of  the 
sacred  writings. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  four  principal  Standard-Text-Edi- 
lions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  tc^ether  with  the  principal  editions 
which  are  founded  upon  them.® 

1.  Erasmus.     151G-19-23-27-35. 


JUms.  Fol.  Gr.  li^lS.-^ Gerhelii.  Qto.  Or.  15^1.— Cepkal^us.  Oct.  Gr.  ISMw— 
BfMiMf.  Oct.  1524.  Gr.  1531>35.— Co/niinrs.  Oct.  Gr.  1534.— PZattert.  OoL 
Gr.  1538-40-43. 

1  Introd.  ad  Lect.  Not.  Test.  pp.  403—423. 

3  Introdnction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  429 — 494  ;  part  ii.  pp.  844— 
&<>.     Bishop  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectores,  part  i.  pp.  96 — 110 ;  part  iL  pp.  1— 46L 

3  Not.  Test.  vuL  i.  prolcgom.  pp.  iii. — ^zzzix. 

^  Monogrammata  Hermeneutices  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  110 — 115. 

^  Brcvior  iVotitia  Literature  Gr»c«,  pp.  656—664 ;  and  also  vol.  iv.  of  hit  in* 
proved  edition  of  Fabricios's  Bibliotheca  Greca,  pp.  839 — 856. 

0  More  Biblice,  vol.  i.  pp.  150 — 169. 

7  Bibliographical  Dictionary,' vol.  vi.  pp.  168—203. 

0  The  abore  taUe  ia  taken  from  Masch  and  Boerner*!  e<fition  of  Le  Lonff *a  Bi- 
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2.    COMPLUTENSIAN.       1514. 


PUuUin.  Oct.  Gr.  1564-73.74.90-91-1601-12.  Fol.  Or.  et  Lat.  1572.  Oct.  1574-83. 
Pol.  Ib6i.— Geneva,  Gr.  1609.  24mo.,  1619, 1620.  Qxo.—Ooldkagen.  {Meniz.) 
1753.  Oct. 

3.  RoBT.  Stbpuens.     1546-49-50. 


Qmorinus.  Duod.  Gr.  1552.— IKccAe/,  Fol.  Gr.  1597.  Duod.  1600.  Fol.  1601.  Duod. 
1629.— /too.  Sicholai  Duhis.  Fol.  Gr.  1687.— AVi/.  Regia.  Fol.  Gr.  1642— 
Crispin,  Duod.  Gr.  1553-63.1604.  Duod.  Gr.  ct  Lat.  1612-22.— iVoicAorer*. 
Oct.  Gr.  1559-66.— Bry//n^cr.  Oct.  Gr.  1563.— roc^e/«.  Oct.  Gr.  1564.— F^- 
lutnu.  Duod.  Gr.  1 584-87.1 61  :M5.—Be2tf.  Fol.  Gr.  et  Lat.  1565-82-89-98- 
1642.— .tfi7/«.  Fol.  Gr.  1707.— Aw/eri.  Fol.  Gr.  1710-23.— fiirfAii.  Gr.  1788. 
Fol.  et  Qto.— //arJy.  Oct.  Gr.  1768, 1776,  1819.— Fa/;>y.  Oct.  Gr.  1816. 

4.  Elzevir.     1624-33,  &c. 


BotcUri.  Oct.  Gr.  1645.— C'urf«//ffi.  Oct.  Gr.  l()58-75-85-99.— jF>//i.  Oct.  Gr. 
1G75.— /r«nt>«.  Oct.  Gr.  WM-Mm.—Gregorii.  Fol.  Gr.  1703.— G.  D.  T.M.D. 
Oct.  Gr.  1711-35.- IF«^emt.  Fol.  Gr.  1715. 

The  editions  of  Bengel,  Bowyer,  Griesbach,  Alter,  and  Harwood,  are  not  form- 
ed on  the  text  of  eitlicr  of  the  above  editions. 

Of  the  various  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  wliich  have  issued 
firom  tlic  press,  the  following  more  particularly  claim  tlie  notice  of  tlie 
biblical  student. 

1.  Novum  Instrumetu  omne  diligentcr  ab  Erasmo  Roterodamo 
recognitum  et  emendatum.  Basileir,  1516,  folio.  '  Gr.  Lat.  edit, 
princeps. 

Erasmus  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  giving  to  the  world  the  first  edition  of 
the  entire  New  Testament.^     It  was  reprinted  in  1519,  1522,  1527,  and  1535. 

The  fir«t  edition  is  of  extreme  rarity,  and  was  executed  with  great  haste,  in  the 
riiort  space  of  five  months.  Some  of  the  manuscripts  which  he  consulted  ar«  pre- 
•erved  in  the  public  library  at  HasI^,  but  none  of  them  are  of  very  great  antiquity. 
For  the  first  edition  he  had  only  one  mutHated  manuscript  of  the  Apocalypse,  (since 
totally  lost) :  he  therefore  filled  up  the  chasms  with  his  own  Greek  translations 
fiom  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  publication  of  this  edition,  in  which  he  omitted  the 
controverted  clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  because  it  was  not  in  any  of  his  manuscripts, 
involved  him  in  a  literary  contest  with  the  divines  of  Louvain,  and  with  Stumca, 
tlie  most  learned  of  the  Complutensian  editors.^  The  editions  of  1516, 1519,  and 
1532,  were  published  before  he  saw  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  from  which  he 
corrected  the  edition  of  1527,  particularly  in  the  Apocalypse.  Erasmus's  editions 
were  repeatedly  printed  after  nis  death,  particularly  at  Basle,  Frankfort,  and  Leip- 
sic.  All  his  editions  are  much  esteemed,  notwithstanding  their  faults,  and  in  some 
respects  they  are  considered  as  equal  to  manuscripts.  In  the  first  edition  Dr. 
IGU  discovered  about  500  vitiated  passaffes,  and  about  one  hundred  genuine  ones ; 
a  copy,  on  veUum,  is  in  the  Cathedral  Lmrary  at  York.  ^  Mr.  Nolan  lias  satisfiicto- 
rily  vindicated  the  character  of  Erasmus,  as  a  sound  critic  and  editor  of  the  New 
Testament,  from  the  charges  of  Dr.  Griesbach.  Inqviry  into  the  Integrity  of  the 
Greek  Vulgate,  pp.  410-419. 

2.  Novum  Testamentum,  Graece  et  Latine.     Gompluti,  1514. 
This  forms  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  already  noticed, 

(p.  115.  supra) ;  though  it  bears  the  date  or  1514,  yet  as  it  was  not  aUowed  to  be 
•old  generally  until  1^2,  before  which  time  Erasmus  had  printed  three  editions  of 

Uiotheea  Sacra,  and  from  Mr.  Dibdin's  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
'"'■     'j,  vol.  i.  p.  55. 


(.  ^oon  s  ^jroepei  was  puDiisnea  ai  iiumgen,  m  xdx«. 

a  In  his  dilutes  with  EUanica,  Erumnfl  professed  his  readiness  to  insert  this 
wrae  if  it  were  fiiwid  in  a  single  mannscr^.  Though  Stunica  could  not  produce 
€M,  yet  as  it  was  afterwaidsdiscovered  in  the  Codex  Britannicns  (i.  e.  Montfiirti- 
oms,  see  pp.  107,  W.  si»ra)»  a  manuscript  of  no  great  antiquity,  Erasmus  CbH 
kiiwutf  bmrnd  to  insert  H,  tad  aceordiDglf  tdmitted  H  into  his  third  edition  of  1582L 
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the  New  Tc§tament,  it  ia  in  fact  entitled  only  to  the  second  place  in  our  list.  Thm 
Greek  text  of  this  edition  is  printed  witJiout  spirits,  but  the  vowels  are  frequentlj 
accented.  The  characters  seem  to  have  been  cut  in  imitation  of  tbon  found  in 
manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  were  probably  taken  from  some  manu- 
scripts of  that  age,  which  were  consulted  by  the  Complutcnsian  editors.  Tho 
Complutensian  edition  contains  the  celebrated  text  relative  to  the  heavenly  wit- 
nesses in  1  John  v.  7,  S.  of  which  we  have  given  an  engraved  iac-simile,  itfrm. 
Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  Ch.  V.  Sect.  V.  ^  VI.  WeUtein,  Semler,  and  other  Protestant 
critics  charged  the  editors  with  having  altered  tho  text,  in  order  to  make  it  com- 
formablo  to  tho  Latin  Vulgate  :  but  this  charge  has  been  refuted  by  Goeze  and 
Griesbach.  Their  vindication  is  pronounced  satisfactory  by  MichaeUs  (who  con- 
siders the  Apocalypse  to  be  the  best  edited  part  of  the  Complutensian  Greek  Tes- 
tament) ',  and  also  by  his  anuotator,  Bishop  Marsh,  who  states  that  this  charge,  in 
gcneralf  is  not  true.  For  though  he  is  oi  opinion,  that  in  some  few  single  pas- 
sages,—  as  in  Matt.  x.  25.  and  T  John  v.  7.  —  the^  follow  the  Vulgate  in  opposi- 
tion to  aU  the  Greek  manuscripts,  ho  has  ascertained,  from  actual  collation,  thai 
there  are  more  than  two  hundred  passages  in  the  Catholic  Epistles,  in  which  the 
Complutensian  Greek  text  differs  from  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  as  printed  in  tho 
Complutensian  edition. 

The  manuscripts  used  for  this  edition  are  characterised  as  being  very  antient 
and  very  correct,  but  this  assertion  is  contradicted  by  internal  evidence.  The 
manuscripts  themselves,  which  were  deposited  in  the  library  at  Alcala,  oro  no 
longer  in  existence  ;l  and  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  **  wherever  modem 
Greek  manuscripts,  manuscripts  written  in  tho  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  or  fifteenth 
centuries,  differ  from  the  most  antient  Greek  manuscripts,  and  from  the  qnotatiomi 
of  the  early  Greek  fathers,  in  such  characteristic  readings  the  Complatensan 
Greek  Testament  almost  invariably  agrees  with  the  modem,  in  opposition  to  the 
antient  manuscripts.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Complutensian 
text  was  formed  from  modern  manuscripts  alone."  (Bishop  Marsh's  Dhrmity  Loc- 
tures,  part  i.  p.  95.)  The  researches  or  the  Danish  professor  Birch  have  shown 
that  the  Complutensian  editors  have  made  no  use  whatever  of  the  Codex  Vatica- 
nus,  though  they  boasted  of  valuable  manuscripts  being  sent  to  them  firom  thm 
Vatican  Imrary. 

3.  Simonis  Colinsci.  —  *H  Koivy)  Aia^xij.  *Ev  Xfiurgria  nn  roi^iuv, 
^a^  Tu  Sifi.(ijvi  KoXivoiu,  dexSfi.^^iou  f<<t]vo;  dsMTSfw  9^ivovro^,  crsi  airo  ti^ 
^fo/ovio^  ou  9.  X.  d.  (Paris,  1534,  Svo.) 

An  edition  of  singular  rarity,  beauty,  and  correctness.  Colineos  was  a  very 
careful  printer.  He  has  been  unjustly  charged  with  partiality  in  following  some 
unknown  manuscripts ;  but  from  this  accusation  he  has  been  fully  exonerated  by 
Dr.  Mill  and  Vi^etstein. 

4.  Novum  Testamentum,  Grsce.    Lutetise,  ex  officina  Roberti 

Stephani  Typographi,  Typis  Regiis.  1546.  12mo.  1549, 12mo.  1550, 

folio. 

The  first  of  those  editions  is  usually  called  the  0  mirificam  Edition,  from  the 
introductory  sentence  of  the  preface  0  mirificam  regis  nostri  optimi  et  pr^strnn- 
tissimi  principis  Ubtralitalem.  It  has  always  been  adniirod  for  the  neatness  of 
its  typography,  as  well  as  for  its  correctness,  only  twelve  errata  (it  is  aud)  having 
been  discovered  in  it.    Robert  Stephens  compiled  this  edition  chiefly  from  the 

1  Great  anxiety  prevailed  in  the  hterary  world,  in  the  course  of  the  lastcentniy, 
to  examine  the  manuscripts  from  which  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  was  com- 
posed. Professor  Moldenhawer,  who  was  in  Spain  in  1764,  went  to  Alcala  for  the 
express  purpose  of  discovering  those  manuscripts,  and  there  leamt,  to  his  inex- 
pressible chagrin,  that  about  35  years  before,  they  had  been  sold  by  a  veir  illiterate 
librarian,  who  wanted  room  for  some  new  books,  eomo  membranas  imUUes  (as  nae- 
less  parchments),  to  one  Torvo,  a  dealer  in  fire-works,  as  materials  for  makinf 
rockets  !  Martinez,  a  man  of'^leaming,  and  particularly  skilled  in  the  Greek  laii- 
sruage,  hearing  of  the  circumstance  soon  after  they  were  sold,  hajtened  to  reeeae 
inese  treasures  from  destmction.  He  arrived  time  enough  to  save  a  ftw  ecattend 
leaves,  which  are  stated  to  be  now  preserved  in  the  library  at  Alcala.  It  doee  not, 
however,  appear  that  Moldenhawer  saw  these  fragments.  **  Oh !"  says  Michaeliii, 
with  becoming  indignation,  **  that  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  immortalise  both  lifanr 
rian  and  rocket  nu£»T  !  The  author  of  this  inexcusable  act  —  this  prodigy  of  bar- 
barism —  was  the  greatest  barbarian  of  the  present  (18th)  ceataryy  and  ha^fj  €aly 
in  being  unknown.^*    MichaeUs,  toL  iL  pp.  440, 441. 
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Comiilutcnsian,  and  tho  fiflh  edition  of  Erumus,  and  from  fiflccn  antient  manu- 
script*  in  tlie  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  whicli  were  collatt^d  lor  him  by  his  son  Hen- 
ry, thon  a  yoiin^  man  of  only  18  ycarfl  of  age.  Oricnbach  (torn.  i.  prole^f.  pp. 
xiv. — xxxi.)  ha!»  ^iven  a  long  and  critical  examination  of  this  edition,  and  of  the 
Mianusrriptfl  consulted  by  Stephens  for  his  three  editions.  Stephens's  first  edition 
differ^  from  the  Comphitonsian  text  in  r>dl  iustancei,  exclusive  of  the  Apocalypse, 
in  which  he  closely  follows  ErasniuA. 

The  nfcond  edition  closely  resembles  the  first  in  its  exterior  appearance,  but 
tiif^rt  from  it  iii  ()7  nlacos ;  of  which  four  are  doubtful  readings,  37  not  genuine, 
ind  'J^'*  lirenuine,  so  tnut  this  latter  edition  has  eleven  readings  of  less  authority 
than  tlio  former,  to  wiiich  however  it  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  greater  rarity 
and  correctncsii.  It  is  this  second  edition  which  has  the  remarkable  erratum  put' 
ru  f'jr  plures  in  the  Inst  line  but  one  of  tho  first  page  of  the  preface,  occasioned 
iiy  the  transposition  of  a  single  letter. 

The  third  edition  of  I'mO.  m  folio,  is  a  chef  d'cDuvro  of  splendid  typography.  It 
iras  onre  supposed  to  have  been  formed  entirely  on  the  authority  of  CrrceK  manu- 
scripts, which  Stophonn  professes,  in  his  pntfux^e,  to  have  collated  for  that  purpose, 
a  second  and  even  a  third  time.  So  far.  however,  was  this  from  being  the  case, 
that  the  rcsenrchus  of  critics  have  shown  tluit,  except  in  the  Apocalvpso,  it  is 
scarcely  any  thing  more  than  a  re|»riiit  of  Erasmus's  fit\h  edition,  l^hough  its 
value  &8  a  critical  edition  is  thus  considerably  reduced,  the  singular  l>eauty  of  its 
typography  (which  has  rarely  been  exceeded  in  mtuh^rn  times),  has  caused  it  to 


ftcajccivt  of  all  his  editions,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  tho  first  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  divided  into  verses. 

5.  Novum  Testanieutuni,  cum  vcrsiuue  Latina  veteri,  et   noTa 

Theodori  Bezse.     Geneva^,  folio,  1505,  1576,  158-2,  Ij'SSO,  159S. 

The  New  Testament  of  I5()i>  is  the  first  of  the  editions  conducted  by  Theodore 
Boza.'who  was  a  native  of  France  and  a  protestant,  and  fled  to  Switzerland  on  ac- 
count  of  his  religion.  "  The  critical  materials  wliich  he  employed  were  for  the 
ifUMt  part  the  same  as  those  which  had  been  used  by  Robert  Stephens.  But  he 
bad  likewise  the  advantage  of  that  very  antient  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
Acts,  which  he  afterwards  sent  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Codez  Bezro.  He  had  also  a  very  antient  manuscript  of  St. 
ranl'e  Epistloe,  which  he  procured  from  Clermont  in  France,  and  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Codex  Claromontanus.  Lastly,  ho  had  the  advantage  of  the 
8yria<R  version,  which  had  been  lately  published  by  Tromellius,  with  a  cloee  Latin 
translation.  But  tho  use  which  he  made  of  his  materials  were  not  such  as  might 
hire  been  expected  from  a  man  of  Bcza's  learning.  In.»tead  of  applying  his  va- 
rious readinfffl  to  the  emendation  of  the  text,  he  used  them  chiefly  for  polemical 
pnrpoaies  in  nis  notes.  In  short,  he  amended  Stephen's  text  in  not  more  than  fifl^ 
places  ;  and  even  these  emendations  were  not  alwavs  ff)iinded  on  proper  authori- 
ty." (Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  i.  p.  10f>.)  Ben's  fAird  edition  of  1588  is 
considered  as  the  most  complete  or  those  printed  under  his  own  eye  :  but  all  hie 
editions  have  the  Vulffate  Latin  version,  and  a  new  one  of  his  own,  together  with 
philological,  doctrinal,  and  practical  notes.  The  edition  of  1598,  being  esteemed 
tb0  most  accurate  of  any  that  had  before  been  published,  was  adopted  ae  the  boaii 


thim  Ctmerarius'fl  notes,  is  considered  as  the  f  ditto  avtima. 

6.  Novum  Tcstamentum  Greece.    Lugd.  Bat.  Ex  Officina  Elzevi- 

hana,  12mo.  1624. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  celebnted  Elzevir  editions,  and  deserves  (says  Bishop 
Muih)  to  be  particalsrlj  noticed,  because  the  text  of  tho  Greek  Testament,  which 
kid  floctaated  in  the  preceding  editions,  acquired  in  this  a  consistency,  and  seem- 
•d  dnring  apwards  of  a  century,  to  be  exposed  to  no  future  alterations.  The  text 
•f  this  edition  has  bean  the  basis  of  almost  every  subsequent  impression.  Wet- 
itein  adapted  his  varioas  readings  to  it ;  and  it  has  acquired  the  appellation  of 
"  TcjiMsKecepttis.*'  "  The  person  who  conducted  this  edition  (for  Elzevir  Mrts 
only  the  printer)  is  at  present  unknown ;  but,  whoever  he  was,  liis  critical  exer- 
tions were  confined  witiiin  a  narrow  compass.  Tho  text  of  \^\\n  edition  was  co- 
pisd  firom  Ban's  text,  except  in  about  fifty  places ;  and  in  these  places  the  readings 
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were  borrowed  partly  from  the  Torious  readings  in  Stephen'!  margin,  partly  from 
other  editions,  but  certainly  not  from  Greek  manuMripts.  The  teztut  reeephu 
therefore,  or  the  text  in  common  use,  was  copied,  with  a  few  exceptions,  frtnn  the 
text  of  Besa.  Beza  himself  closely  followed  Stephens :  and  Stephens  (namely  in 
his  third  and  chief  edition)  copied  solely  from  the  fiflh  edition  or  Erasmns,  except 
in  the  Revelation,  where  he  followed  sometimes  Erasmns,  sometimes  the  Compln- 
tension  edition.  The  text  therefore  in  daily  use  resolves  itself  at  last  into  the 
Complutension  and  the  Erasmian  editions/'  (Bishop  Mardi's  Lectures,  part  i.  p. 
110.) 

The  Elzevir  edition  of  1G24  was  reprinted  at  Leyden  in  1633,  and  a  third  time 
in  )64l,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1G56, 1668, 1G70,  and  1678,  6r.  —  Of  theee  Tariooe 
editions,  that  of  1(K)3  is  the  best  and  in  most  request.  The  edition  of  1633  it  tlie 
first  that  has  the  text  divided  into  separate  verses. 

7.  No^iiin  Testamentum,  studio  et  labore  Stephani  Curcelhei. 
Amstelo^dami,  1658,  12mo.  1675,  16S5,  12m(L  1699,  8to.  Gr. 

All  thb  editions  of  Curcellieus  or  Courcelles  arc  in  great  repute  ibr  their  beauty 
and  accuracy  ;  the  text  is  formed  on  that  of  the  Elzevirs.  He  hae  collected  the 
greatest  number  of  various  readings  to  be  found  in  any  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament prior  to  that  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Bishop  Walton's  Pol;^glott.  Theee  tep 
rious  lections  are  given  from  a  collation  of  manuscripts  and  printed  editions,  and 
are  partly  at  the  foot  of  tlio  pa^e,  and  partly  at  the  end  of  the  Acta  and  St.  Panl'e 
Ei>istlo8.  CurcolIiBUs  has  also  ^ iven  a  valuable  collection  of  parallel  passagM.  The 
edition  of  1675  contains  a  proloffuo  or  preface  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  v^ich  Boe- 
der had  printed  a  few  years  before  from  a  manuscript  brought  from  the  Eaet  fav 
Stephen  Gerlachius,  and  differs  &om  the  first  edition  only  in  having  all  the  Tan- 
ous  readings  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  third  and  fourth  editions  were 
printed  aflor  the  death  of  Curcellapius,  and  differ  from  the  second  only  in  having 
the  text  printed  in  columns.  In  1695,  John  Gottlieb  MoUer,  a  divine  of  Rostock, 
publjshea  a  dissertation  against  the  Curcello^an  editions,  entitled  Cureeilgus  im 
tdUiont  origirudis  JV.  T.  textus  variantivm  leclionum  etparalUlormm  Seripiur^ 
Locorum  additamenth  vestitay  sorinizans.  Rumpeus  fCom.  Grit,  ad  Not;  Test, 
p.  280.)  has  charged  Courcelles  with  unnecessarily  multiplying  various  readings, 
and  making  them  from  conjecture,  in  order  to  subserve  the  Socinian  scheme. 
Michaolis  Admits  that  these  charges  are  not  wholly  unfounded.  The  passages 
noticed  by  Rumpvus  are  1  John  v.  7. ;  John  x.  30.  and  xvii.  22.,  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  Rom.  ix.  v.  1  John  v.  20.,  and  John  xvii.  3.  coneeming 
the  son  of  God  ;  and  Rom.  iii.  25.  Matt.  xxvi.  3SK  42.  concerning  the  satisfaction 
made  by  Jesus  Christ.    All  the  editions  of  Curcolleus  are  scarce  and  dear. 

8.  Pfovum  Testamentum,  Gr.  Lat.  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Lon- 
don Polyglott,  described  in  pp.  116 — 118.  supra. 

This  edition  is  deserving  of  particular  notice,  as  being  the  first  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  that  is  furnished  with  a  complete  critical  apparatus.  The  text  b 
that  of  Robert  Stephen's  folio  edition  of  15o0,  whose  various  readings  Bishop 
Walton  has  incorporated  in  his  sixth  volume  ;  and  in  addition  to  them  he-  has 
given  a  collection  of  extracts  from  sixteen  Greek  manuscripts,  which  were  cc^kt- 
id  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Usher.  *'  They  are  described  at  the  head 
of  the  collation  in  the  sixth  volume  by  Walton  himself;  and  a  fVuther  accoont  of 
them  is  given  in  the  Prolegomena  to  Mill's  Greek  Testament,  (^  1372— 1X)6),  aad 
in  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  (vol.  ii.  chap,  viii.)  B«t  the 
extracts  from  the  Greek  manuscripts  were  neither  the  sole  nor  the  chief  mate- 
rials which  the  Polyglott  afforded  for  the  emendation  of  the  Greek  text.  In 
addition  to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  it  contains  the  Sjrriac,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Ethi- 
opic  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  Persian  in  the  Gospels.  And  these 
oriental  versions  are  not  onlj^  arranged  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  fbr  the 
purpose  of  comparing  them  with  the  Greek,  but  they  are  aceompanM  wiUi  literal 
Latin  translations,  that  even  they,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, might  still  have  recourse  to  them  Ibr  various  readings,  thmigh  tndasd 
with  less  security,  as  every  translator  is  liable  to  make  mistakes.**  —  (Bislnp 
Marsh's  Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  5.) 

9.  Trig  KeuvT]^  Ata&rimis  Asravro.  Novi  Testament!  Xibri  OmiiM. 
Acccsserunt  Parallela  Scripturae  Loca,  nee  non  varUintes  Lectiones 
ex  plus  100  MSS.  Codicibus  et  antiquis  Tersionibus  collects.  Oxo- 
nii,  e  Theatro  Sheldoniano.     1675,  8to. 

This  edition  was  superintended  by  the  learned  Dr.  John  FeU,  Bishop  of  Osferdi 
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wJuwe  dengn  in  giving  it  to  the  public  was^to  romovo  the  apprehensions  which 
Ind  been  raised  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  ignorant  of  criticism,  relative  to  the 
snppoeed  uncertainty  of  the  Greek  text  in  the  New  Testament,  by  the  great  niun- 
ber  of  various  lections  contained  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyclott.  To  show  how 
little  the  integrity  of  the  text  was  affected  by  them,  Bishop  roll  printed  them  un- 
der the  text,  tiiat  the  reader  might  the  more  easily  compare  them.  To  the  read- 
ings copied  from  the  London  Polyglott,  he  added  those  quoted  by  Curcellieus,  and 
the  Barberini  readings,  also  Marshall's  extracts  from  the  Coptic  and  GMhic  ver- 
sions,  and  the  readings  of  twelve  Bodleian,  four  Dublin,  and  two  Paris  manu- 
scripts. As  Bishop  1*  ell's  edition  sells  at  a  low  price,  it  may  be  substituted  for  the 
more  expensive  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament  by  those  who  cannot  pur- 
chase tbem.  The  text  is  formed  according  to  that  of  Robert  Stephens,  and  the 
Elzevirs ;  though  Wetstoin  has  accused  it  of  retaining  the  errors  of  the  former* 
as  well  as  of  some  of  Walton's  Polyvlott.  Bishop  Felfs  edition  was  reprinted  at 
Leipsic  in  1G07  and  1703,  and  at  Oxford  in  1703,  in  folio.  This  magnmcent  edi- 
tion, which  takes  its  name  from  the  editor,  Dr.  Gregory,  contains  no  accession  of 
critical  materials,  and  sells  at  a  low  price. 

10.  H  Kanrv)  AioArixri.  Novum  Tcstamentum  Groecum,  cum  leetioni- 
has  Tariantibus  MSS.  ezemplarium  versionum,  editionum,  SS.  Patnim 
et  Scriptorum  ecclesiaBticorum,  et  in  easdcm  notis.  Studio  et  labore 
Joannis  Millii,  S.  T.  P.  Oxonii,  c  Theatro  Shcldoniano.  1707.  folio. 

The  labour  of  tlurty  years  was  devoted  to  this  edition  by  Dr.  Mill,  who  finished  it 
onljr  (bnrteen  days  before  his  death.  Tjie  text,  which  is  that  of  Robert  Stephens's 
edition  of  1550,  is  beautifully  printed  ;  and  the  various  readings  and  parallel  pas- 
sages are  placed  below.  Dr.  Mill  has  inserted  all  the  previously  ejnsting  collections 
of  various  readiu^s  ;  he  c-ollated  several  original  editions,  procured  extracts  from 
hitherto  uncollated  Greek  MSS.  and  revised  and  augmented  the  extracts  from 
the  Gothic  and  Coptic  versions  A^liich  had  appeared  in  Bishop  Fell's  edition  ;  and 
added  numerous  rendiiiif^  frntii  other  ontient  versions,  and  from  the  quotations  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  The  prolegomena  contain  a 
treasure  of  sacred  criticism.  Michaclis  observes  that,  '*  notwithstanding  those  of 
Wetstein,  tliey  still  retain  their  original  value,  for  they  contain  a  great  deal  of 
matter  which  is  not  in  Wetstein  ;  and  of  the  matter  which  is  common  to  both, 
some  things  are  more  clonrly  explained  by  Mill."  This  edition  was  reprinted  by 
Knster  at  Rotterdam,  in  1*710,  in  folio,  with  the  readings  of  twelve  additional 
MSS.,  some  of  which  hod  been  previously  but  imperftKitly  collated.  Whatever 
readings  were  given 
textf  were  in  tHis  sc 
accuracy,  however, 

There  are  copies  of  Kuster's  edition  with  tlie  date  of  Amsterdsm  17S3  in  the  title 
page,  but  Masch  says  that  it  probably  is  nothing  more  than  the  edition  of  1710 
wnh  a  new  title  page.     Some  copies  are  also  diOed  174G. 

The  various  readings  of  Dr.  Mill,  amounting  to  30,000,  were  attacked  by  Dr. 
Wkhby,  in  1710,  in  an  elaborate  work  entitled  Eiamen  Variantivm  Leetumem 
Jakmtuus  MiUHj  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge  of  sacred  criticism.  It  was  after- 
wards annexed  to  Whitby's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  See  an  account 
oftbie  treatise  in  Miohaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4lK) — 4(i2.  Dr.  W.'s  arguments  were  applied 
bf  Aathony  Collins  against  Divme  Revelation,  in  his  Discourse  on  Free-think- 
i%f ;  which  was  refuted  by  Dr.  Bentley  under  the  assumed  title  of  PhiMevthems 
lafkauiM,  **  whose  reply,"  says  Bishop  Marsh,  ''  has  been  translated  into  several 
fiwaign  langoages,  ami  should  Im  studied  by  every  man  who  is  desirous  of  forming 
JHt  aotioiis  Gtbiblical  criticism."    (Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  13.) 

11.  Dr.  Edward  Wells  published  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, at  Oxford,  in  4to,  in  detached  portions,  between  the  years 
1709  aad  1719.  It  is  noticed  among  the  commentaries  infra,  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  VII.  Section  VI. :  but  "  as  it  exhibits  a  corrected 
text  of  the  Greek  Testament,  it  claims  also  a  place  in  the  present 
Sit  of  editions,  though  subsequent  improvements  in  sacred  criticism 
hnTe  in  a  xreat  measure  superseded  the  emendations  of  Dr.  Wells.'* 
(BJahop  Bfarsh).  Dr.  Nares  in  his  Strictures  on  the  Unitarian  Ver- 
non of  the  New  Testament,  has  made  frequent  and  honorable  men- 
tion of  the  critical  labours  of  Wells. 
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12.  H  Koiwi  Aia^xij.  Novum  Test  amentum,  post  priores  Stepfa. 
Curcellaei  et  D.  D.  Oxiensium  labores.  Cum  prolegomenis  G.  D.  T. 
M.  et  notis  in  fine  adjectis.  Amstelodami,  ex  Officina  Wetsteniana. 
1711, 1735,  small  8vo. 

These  arc  most  beautiful  editions,  but  the  second  is  said  to  be  the  moet  accurate. 
The  editor  of  the  first  was  Gerard  von  Maestricht  {Gerardu*  De  Trajecto  Mosa 
Doetore)  a  svndic  of  the  republic  of  Bremen  ;  the  second  was  revised  by  the  ce- 
lebrated critic  J.  J.  Wetstein.  Having  been  published  by  his  relative  Henry  Wet- 
stein,  a  bookseller  of  Amsterdam,  these  editions  of  the  New  Testament  are  some- 
times improperly  called  Wetstein's ;  and  from  the  name  of  CurccUBUs  being 
printed  in  the  title,  they  are  in  most  catalogues  erroneously  styled  J{ov,  Test. 
Grmc.  Curcellai. 

The  text  is  formed  on  the  second  Elzevir  edition  of  1633,  and  CurceU«Qfl*s  edi- 
tions. It  has  the  most  judicious  selection  of  parallel  texts  ever  appended  to  any 
edition  of  the  New  Testament.  These  are  placed  immediately  under  the  Greek 
text,  and  below  them 'is  a  selection  of  various  readin^gs,  taken  firom  upwards  of  100 
manuscripts  and  versions.  Prefixed  are  very  useful  prolegomena,  containing  an 
account  of  manuscripts  and  collectors  of  various  readings,  with  43  critical  canon* 
to  eaaMe  the  reader  to  determine  concerning  the  various  lections  exhibited  in  th« 
work ;  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Whitby  s  ETUimen  above  noticed ;  and  the  pre&ces  of 
Henry  Wetstein,  CurcellsBUs,  and  Bishop  Fell.  These  editions  are  ornamented 
with  an  engraved  fi-ontispiece,  copied  from  that  of  the  splendid  foUo  Paris  edition 
of  1642,  a  plan  of  Jerussdem,  an  ichnograph  of  the  temple,  and  two  maps.  At 
the  end  there  are  38  pages  of  critical  notes,  containing  an  examination  of  the 
most  important  various  readings  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  work.  Micha- 
•lis  does  not  speak  very  highly  of  the  editions  of  1711  ;  but  Mr.  Dibdin  says  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  edition  of  1735  ^^  may  be  considered  as  the  very  best  critical 
duodecimo  (rather  small  octavo)  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  biblical 
student  will  do  well  to  procure  so  valuable  and  commodious  a  publication."  (On 
the  Classics,  vol.  i.  p.  97.)l 

13.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English.  London,  printed 
for  J.  Roberts,  1729.  2  vols.  Bro. 

This  is  a  beautifully  printed  book  ;  whose  editor,  Dr.  Macy,  has  altered  various 
passages  in  conformity  with  the  Arian  hypothesis.  His  arbitrary  alterations  and 
bold  criticisms  were  exposed  by  Dr.  Leonard  Twells  in  j9  Critical  ErAminatiom 
nf  the  late  JVsto  Text  and  Versi/fu  of  the  Greek  Testament.  London,  1732,  Svo. 

14.  H  KfluvY)  AuxArticvi.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsecum.  Edente 
Jo.  Alberto  Bengelio.  4to.  Tubin^se,  1734,  4to.  1763,  4to. 

This  is  an  excellent  edition,  formed  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  conscien- 
tiousness, sound  judgment,  and  good  taste.  John  Albert  Bengel,  or  Bengolius,  as 
he  is  generally  called  in  this  country,  abbot  of  Alpirspach  in  the  duchy  (present 
kingdom)  of  Wirteniburg,  was  led  to  direct  his  attention  to  sacred  criticism,  in 
consequence  of  serious  and  anxious  doubts  arising  from  the  deviations  exhibited 
in  preceding  editions  ;  and  the  result  of  his  laborious  researches  was,  the  edition 
tiow  under  consideration.  The  text  is  preceded  by  an  Introductio  in  Crisin  JVbm 
Testamentif  and  is  followed  by  an  EpU'Ogus  and  Appendix. 

The  text  is  not  formed  on  any  particular  edition,  but  is  corrected  and  improved 
aeoording  to  the  editor's  judgment ;  «nd  so  scrupulous  was  Bengel,  that  he  studi- 
ously avoided  inserting  any  reading  which  did  not  exist  in  some  printed  editioot 
except  in  the  Apocalypse ;  in  which  book  alone  he  inserted  readings  that  had 
never  been  printed,  because  it  had  been  printed  from  so  few  manuscripts,  and  in  ons 
passage  had  been  printed  by  Erasmus  from  no  manuscript  whatever.  Beikeath  Um 
tex^  he  placed  some  select  readings,  reserving  the  evidence  in  their  fiivour  for  hi* 
Apparatus  Criticus.  His  opinion  of  these  marginal  readings  he  expressed  by  tlit 
Greek  letters  a,  ^,  y,  ^,  and  c,  and  some  few  other  marks.  Thus  a  denotes  that  \m 
held  a  reading  to  be  genuine ;  /?,  that  its  genuineness  was  not  absolutely  eertai% , 
but  that  the  reading  was  still  preferable  to  that  in  the  text ;  y,  that  the  reading  im 
the  margin  was  of  equal  value  with  that  in  the  text,  so  that  he  could  not  determiii» 

1  In  1720,  the  celebrated  critic,  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  circulated  proposals  fiir  a 

'new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  various  lections,  which  was  never  eze- 

cuted.    The  proposals  themselves  are  printed  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  (arti- 

ele  Bentley  J  note  K.)  ;  and  the  illustrative  specimen,  Rev.  xxil  is  given  in  Pritiiis*s 

Introd.  ed  Lect.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  415—419. 
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which  was  preferable  ;  3,  that  the  reading  in  the  margin  was  of  leti  Ttlue  :  and, 
Cf  that  it  waa  abeolatelj  spurious,  though  defended  by  some  critics.  Benfferacdi- 
tion  was  printed,  after  his  death,  by  Burke,  at  Tubingen  in  176^),  4to.  vrith  impor* 
tant  corrections  and  additions.  Several  small  impressions  of  Bengel's  Greek 
Testament  have  been  printed  in  Germany,  without  the  Critical  Apparatus ;  viz. 
at  Stutgard,  1734,  173J),  1753,  8vo. ;  at  Tubingen,  17G2,  177(5, 1790,  8vo. ;  and  at 
Leipaic,  1737,  dvo. 

15.  H  Kaivii  Aia^>)xr|.  Novum  Testamentum  GraRCum  editionls  re- 
ceptee, cum  lectionibus  variautibus  Codicum  MS8.  editionum  alia- 
rum,  versionum  et  patrum,  necnon  commeutario  pleuiore  ex  scrip- 
toribus  reteribus,  Ilcbnris,  Grsecis,  et  Latinis,  lii^toriam  et  yim 
verborum  illustrante.  Opera  ct  studio  Joanois  Jacobi  Wetstenii. 
Amstelsdami.  1751,  1752,  2  vols,  folio. 

Of  all  the  editions  of  the  Now  Testament,  this  is  pronounced  by  Michaelia  to 
be  the  most  important,  and  the  moHt  necessary  to  tiiose  who  are  engaged  in  sacred 
criticism.  Wetstein's  Prolesromona,  which  contain  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism, 
were  first  published  in  173U.  The  text  is  copied  from  the  Elzevir  editions,  and 
the  verses  are  numbered  in  the  margin  ;  and  the  various  readings,  with  their  au- 
thorities fcontaining  a  niUlinn  of  quotationR),  are  nlaeed  beneath  the  text. 

Wetetem's  edition  is  divided  into  four  parts,  each  of  which  is  accompanied  with 
Prolegomena,  describing  the  Greek  manuscripts  quoted  in  it.  The  first  part  con- 
tains the  four  Gospels ;  the  second,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul )  the  third,  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Catholic  Epistles  ;  and  the  fourth,  the  Apocalypse.  To 
the  last  part  are  annexed  two  Epistles  in  Syriac,  with  a  Latin  version ;  which,  ac- 
cording to  Wetstein,  were  written  by  Clement  of  Rome.  But  Dr.  Lardnor  has 
shown  that  they  are  not  genuine.  (Works,  8vo.  vol.  xi.  pp.  1Q7 — ^226.  4to. 
rol.  T.  pp.  432 — 446.)  The  critical  observations  on  various  reaidings,  and  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  "  must  be  studied,"  says  Bishop  Marsh,  '*  b^ 
every  man  who  would  fully  appreciate  the  work  in  question."  Michaelis  has  criti- 
cised the  labours  of  Wetstein  with  great  severity,  but  the  latter  has  been  vindi- 
cated by  Bishop  Marsh,  both  in  his  notes  on  Michaelis  (pp.  865 — b77),  and  in  his 
Divinity  Lectures,  (part  ii.  pp.  21 — ^23.) 

16.  NoYum  Testamentum  Grtccum  ad  iidem  Grscorum  solum 
MSS.  nunc  primum  expressum,  adstipulante  Jo.  Jac.  Wetstenio, 
juzta  Sectiones  Albert!  Bengelii  divisum  ;  et  nova  interpunctione 
sspias  illuBtratum.  Accessere  in  akero  voluuiine  emendationes  con- 
jecturales  virorum  doctorum  undccunque  collectse.  Londini,  cura, 
tjpis  et  Bumptibus  G.  [ulielmi.]  B.  [owyer.]  1763.  12mo.  2  vols. 

A  very  valuable  edition,  and  now  scarce  ;  it  was  reprinted  in  1772,  but  not  with 
the  same  accuracy  as  the  first  edition.  The  conjectores  were  published  in  a  sepa- 
rata form  in  1772,  and  again  in  4to.  in  17d2,  to  accompany  a  handsome  quarto  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  was  published  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  1763,  with 
tha  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Owen.  It  is  now  extremely  rare  and  dear.  Ths 
eonjectures  were  reprinted  in  1812  with  numerous  corrections  and  additions.  In 
his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  Mr.  Bowyer  adopted  the  emendations  pro- 
fOMdbyWetstein.1 

17.  H  Koivti  ^iiadfixtj.  The  New  Testament  collated  with  the  most 
approved  manuscripts  ;  with  select  notes  in  English,  critical  and  ex- 
pianatorj,  and  references  to  those  authors  who  have  best  illustrated 
tte  sacred  writings.  By  Edward  Harwood,  D.  D.  London,  1776,  2 
mb.  12mo.  I7d4,  2  vols.  12mo. 

**  This  edition,"  says  the  learned  annotator  of  Michaelis, "  is  certainly  entitled 
'  te  a  pbee  among  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  thooffh  it  is  not 
ryseeompenled  with  various  readings :  for,  though  Dr.  Harwood  has  adopted  the 
t  JBoauBon  text  as  the  basis  of  his  own,  he  has  made  critical  corrections  wherever 
*'kthB  reemved  reading  appeared  to  him  to  be  erroneoos.    The  manuscripts,  which 

1  Dr.  Griesbaeh's  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  should,  in  strictness,  be 
Vfltieed  here  ;  but  as  it  is  snperseded  by  his  second  and  greatly  improved  edition, 
dawribed  in  pp.  134—136.  vitfta^  it  is  &mgD»d\y  omitted.  The  edition  of  Koppe, 
being  sccompanied  with  a  commentary,  is  noticed  tfifre,  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VlL 
•moDf  the  eoiDmeiitfUnrs  on  the  New  Testament. 
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he  has  ^enenlly  followed  when  he  departs  from  the  common  text,  are  the  Canta^ 
Inrigiensia  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  the  Claromontanus  in  the  Epistles  of  Saint 
Paul."  These  Dr.  Uarwood  considered  as  approaching  the  nearest  of  any  manu- 
scripts now  known  in  the  world  to  the  original  text  ofthe  sacred  records,  *'  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  edition  contains  more  of  the  antient  and  genuine  text  of 
the  Greek  Testament  than  those  which  are  in  common  use :  but  as  no  single 
manuscript,  however  antient  and  venerable,  is  entitled  to  such  a  preference  as  to 
exclude  the  rest,  and  no  critic  of  the  present  age  con  adopt  a  new  reodincr,  unless 
the  general  evidence  be  produced  and  tlie  prcponderancy  in  its  favour  matinctly 
shown,  the  learned  and  mgenious  editor  has  in  some  measure  defeated  his  own 
i^ect,  and  rendered  his  labours  less  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  sacred  criticism.** 
(Bishop  Marsh's  MichaeUs,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  884, 885.)  At  the  end  ofthe  second 
volume  there  is  a  catalogue  ofthe  princi]>aLl  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and 
a  list  of  the  most  esteemed  commentators  and  critics.  The  work  b  very  neatly 
printed  ;  and  under  the  Greek  text  are  short  critical  notes  in  English,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  classical  illustratious  of  Scripture.  In  the  list  of  commentators  and 
critics,  those  are  most  commended  by  Dr.  Harwood  who  favour  the  Socinian 
scheme,  to  which  he  was  strongly  attached,  and  he  therefore  admitted  or  rejected 
a  variety  of  readings  according  as  they  favour  or  oppose  the  Socinian  doctrine. 

18.  MovuDi  Testamentum,  Grtcce  ct  Latinc,  Textum  denuo  re- 
ceniiiiti  varias  Lectioues  niimquam  antea  Vulga^as  collegit  —  Scholia 
Grffica  —  addidit  —  aniinadversiones  criticas  adjecit,  et  edidit 
Christ.  Frid.  Matthrci.  Rigap,  1782—1788,  12  vols.  8vo. 

Of  Matthei's  recension  of  manuscripts  some  account  has  already  been  given 
in  pp.  57,  58.  of  this  volume.  The  edition  under  consideration  was  pnUisbed  at 
different  times  :  Bishop  Middleton  considers  it  as  b^  far  the  best  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  now  extant ;  and  though  Michaelis  has  criticised  it  with  consi- 
derable severity,  he  nevertheless  pronounces  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  every 
man  who  is  engaged  in  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament.  As,  however, 
Matthei  undertook  a  revision  of  the  Greek  text  on  the  authority  of  one  set  of 
manuscripts  of  the  Bvxantine  family.  Bishop  Marsh  regrets  that  he  made  so  par- 
tial an  application  of  his  critical  materials.  *^  And  since  no  impartial  judge  can 
admit  that  the  genuine  text  of  tlie  Greek  Testament  may  be  established,  as  well 
by  applying  only  a.  part  of  our  materials,  as  by  a  judicious  employment  of  the 
whole,  the  edition  ot  Matthsi  is  only  so  far  of  importance,  as  it  furnishes  new  ma- 
terials for  future  uses  ;  materials,  indeed,  which  are  accompanied  with  much  uae- 
fhl  information  and  many  learned  remarks."  (Bishop  Marsn's  Lectures,  part  ii.  p. 
31.)  Mr.  Dibdin  mentions  a  seeond  edition  of  Matthiei's  Greek  Testament  whicn 
we  liave  never  seen. 

19.  Novum  Testamentum  Grrocum,  ad  Codicem  Vindoboneii«em 
GrtBce  ezpressum :  Varietatem  Lectionis  addidit  Franciscus  Cardius 
Alter.  1786,  1787,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  edition  differs  entirely  from  those  of  Mill,  Wctstein,  and  Griesbach.  "  The 
text  of  this  edition  is  neither  the  common  text  nor  a  revision  of  it,  but  a  mere 
cop^  from  a  single  manuscript,  and  that  not  a  very  antient  one,  (the  Codex  Lam- 
becii  I.),  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna.  The  various  readings,  which  are  not 
arranged  as  in  other  editions,  but  printed  in  separate  parcels  as  made  by  the  colla- 
tor, are  likewise  described  from  Greek  manuscripts  in  the  imperial  Horary  :  and 
the  whole  collection  was  auraiented  by  extracts  from  the  Coptic,  Sciavonian,  and 
Latin  versions,  which  are  abo  printed  in  the  some  indigested  manner  as  the  Greek 
readings.  Alter's  edition  therefore  contains  mere  materials  for  future  uses.*'  (Bp. 
Marshs  Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  32.)  Where  the  editor  has  discovered  manifest 
errata  in  the  Vienna  manuscript,  he  has  recourse  to  the  text  of  Stephens's  edition 
of  1546.  —  See  a  more  copious  account  of  this  edition  in  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  880 
•—882.  where  it  is  said  that  Aher's  edition  is  a  work  with  which  no  one  engaged 
in  sacred  criticism  can  dispense. 

20.  Quatuor  Evangelia,  Grsece,  cum  Variantibus  a  tcxtu  Lectio- 
nibus  Codd.  manuscriptonim  Bibliothecse  Vaticanas  Barberins, 
Laurentianae,  Vindobonensis,  Escurialensis,  Havniensis,  Regie  ;  qui 
bus  accedunt  Lectiones  Versionum  Syrarum  Vcteris.  Philoxenianae, 
et  HierosoWmitanoe,  jussu  et  stimptibus  regiis  edidit  Andreas  Birch. 
UaToifle,  ITBS,  folio  et  4to. 

This  splendid  and  valuable  work,  containing  only  the  four  Gospels,  is  the  restilt 
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of  the  united  laboora  of  Profeseors  Birch,  Adlcr,  and  Moldenhawer,  who  for  flCvO' 
ral  years  travelled  into  Gennany,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  at  the  ezpcnae  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  in  order  to  examine  and  collate  the  precious  remains  of  sacred 
antiquity.  Birch  collated  all  the  Greek  manuscripts  quoted,  except  those  in  the 
library  of  the  Escurial,  which  were  collated  by  Moldentiawer.  The  Syriac  colla- 
tions were  made  by  Adler.  A  detailed  account  of  these  manuscripts  is  giren  in 
the  Prolegomena  ;  from  which  we  learn  that  the  manuscripts  which  passM  under 
his  inspection  were  very  numerous.  In  tlie  Vatican,  forty  wore  collated  ;  in  the 
Barberini  library  ten  ;  in  other  Roman  libraries,  seventeen  ;  in  the  libraries  at 
Florence,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  thirty-eight ;  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vi- 
enna, twelve  ;  and  in  tlie  royal  library  at  Copenhagen,  three.  The  text,  is  from 
Robert  Stephens's  edition  of  1550  ;  but  the  great  value  of  thiit  splendid  work  and 
in  which  it  surpasses  all  former  editions,  consists, /r^rf,  in  the  very  complete  ex- 
tracts which  are  given  from  the  colebratod  Codex  VatUanu*  above  described,  (see 
J  (p.  74 — 77.  rujtra) ;  and  secondly,  in  the  extracts  from  the  Vcrsio  Syra  HierosO' 
fmiianaj  which  is  remarkable  for  its  agrrecmcnt  with  the  Codex  Bezsp,  where  it  is 
wholly  unsupported  by  any  other  authority  ;  a  circumstance  which  shows  the 
value  and  antiquity,  not  so  much  of  the  manuscripts  theinselveH,  as  of  the  text 
which  tliey  contain. 

In  IT.fti,  Professor  Birch  published  at  Copenhngon  in  8vo.  a  collection  of  rari- 
ous  readings  to  tlie  Acts  and  Epibtles,  drawn  from  the  same  sources  ;  enUtM  Va- 
ris  Leetiones  ad  textum  Actorum  Jlpostolorunij  Kpistolarum  Cathofirmrwn  et 
Pmiiije  Codd.  Grrccis  MSS.  Bibliotheco'y  VatiranfFyBarhrrinn^^Av^ustiniarorum 
EremiUiTum  Romte^  Borgiance  Vclitrig,  J\'tapoHtan4e  Bcgitty  hiurrntinianofj  S. 
Marei  Venctorvmy  Vindobonmsis  Cwsarr^,  ft  Jlafnirnsts  Hvgitt  coUecUe  et  editie 
mi  Jindrea  Birch,  The.ol.  D.  et  Prof, ;  in  1H(N>,  he  published  a  similar  collection  of 
various  readings  to  the  Apocalypse;  and  in  1  HO],  various  readinfifs  to  the  four 
Ooepelii.  The  completion  of  the  magnificent  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
began  in  178d,  was  prevented  by  a  calamitous  lire  at  Cr)penhageii,  which  con- 
mmed  the  royal  printing  office,  together  with  the  beautiful  types  and  paper,  which 
had  been  procured  from  Italy,  for  that  puri>ose. 

21.  No\iim  Testamentum  Gnrce,  Textiiin  ad  fidem  Codicum 
Venionum  et  Patrum  rccensuit  et  Lectionis  Varietatem  adjecit  D. 
Jo.  Jac.  Griesbach.  Loiidiiii,  et  IIal|^  SaxoDum,  1790,  180G.  2  vols. 
large  8vo.     Editio  secunda. 

Of  all  modem  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  this  of  Griesbach  is 
uinrersally  allowed  to  be  the  most  valuable  and  coinplete,  notwithstanding  the 
diflbrent  opinions  entertained  by  some  learned  men  relative  to  the  correctness  of 
his  mtem  of  recensions  or  editions  of  manuscripts,  which  has  been  already  consi- 
derad  in  pp.52 — 54.  supra,  of  this  volmiie. 

Dr.  Griesbach  commenced  his  critical  labours,  first,  by  publishing  at  Halle,  in 
1774,  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  under  the  following  title  :  Libri 
Historiei  JS^ovi  Testamenti,  Grtecc,  jtnrs  i.  sistcns  Synopsin  ErangeliorHm  Mat- 
ikgi,  Mareiy  ct  Luca.  Textum  ad  fidem  Codd.  Versionum  et  Patrum  emendcvit 
rf  Uctunds  varietatem  adjecit.  Jo.  Jac.  Griesbach.  (2d  edit.  Hale,  1797,  3d  edit. 
Halvs,  11:900.)  ^vo.pars  it  sistens  Evan^eiium  Johamds  et  Acta  Apostolorum,  Ha- 
1«,  1775,  8vo.  Tnis  edition  was  published  as  a  manual  or  text  book  for  a  course 
of  lectures  which  Professor  Griesbach  was  at  that  time  delivering  at  Jena,  and  in 
whieh  he  explained  the  first  three  evangelists  synoptieaHy,  tliat  is  to  say,  by  unit- 
nif  together  the  throe  narrations  of  the  same  event.  The  received  text,  which 
ia  adopted,  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  sections,  and  is  printed  in 
thrve  oolomns ;  and  Griesbach  indicated  by  various  marks  the  alterations  which 
Ite  jodged  necessary  to  be  made.  The  various  readings,  taken  from  the  edition  of 
IGU,  Ben^l,  and  Wetstein,  mtsrc  not  chosen  until  they  had  undergone  a  very  se- 
ven revision  ;  but  this  edition  also  contained  other  lections,  which  the  learned 
editor  found  in  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  Britisli  Museum  at  London,  and  also 
hi  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 

In  1775,  Dr.  Griesbach  published  the  Apostolical  Epistles  and  the  Apocal^rpae, 
in  a  similar  manner ;  but  as  many  persons  had  expressed  themselves  dissatisfied 
with  hie  qrnqptical  arrangement  of  the  historical  books,  he  printed  another  edition 
ti  Ihem  In  l^nT,  in  the  nsnal  order.  This  volume  forma  tne£rj(  part  of  hjm  first 
•dtttmi,  of  whieh  the  Epistles  and  Revelation,  printed  in  17^,  are  considered  ae 
the  second  pert.  A  ftw  copies  were  stmck  off  m  4to,  which  are  both  scarce  ^d 
dear.  This  edition  b  of  a  very  convenient  and  portable  nie,  and  was  that  princi- 
pally need  in  the  Umversitiea  of  Qermany.    Dr.  Hales  prefers  it  to  the  eecond 
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edition,  bocaurc  h<*  ttiiuks  that  Griesbach  was  at  that  time  more  Krupolous  of 
iimoTalifig  uimn  the  teit  than  he  al\er\v&rds  was. 

The  first  Tolumc  of  the  Mcond  edition  appeared  in  ITMj  in  larffe  octaTo,  with 
the  imprint  of  Lotulini  et  HaUe  6iixonum  in  the  title  page  ;  and  the  eecond  with 
that  ofHaltt  Sazonum  U  Londiniy  on  account  of  tlic  expeuM)  of  the  paper  of  thm 
fine  copies  having  been  munificently  defrayed  by  his  Grace  the  late  Duke  of 
Graflon.  at  that  time  Chancellor  o'f  the  UniTorsity  of  Cambridge.  These  m 
most  beautiful  books,  and  arc  now  only  procurable  at  a  very  high  price,  th0Uffh» 
through  his  Grace's  liberality,  they  wore  originally  sold,  we  believe,  at  twem 
or  fourteen  sliillings  per  volume.  Fifty  conies  are  said  to  have  been  struck  off  on 
large  paper  in  quarto.  But  the  whole  of  these  two  volumes  was  printed  at  JeiUp 
under  Griesbach's  own  eye. 

In  addition  to  the  various  readin<|r8  ezliibited  in  Griesbach's  first  echtion,  hm 
has  collated  all  the  Latin  versions  published  by  Sabatier  and  Blanchini ;  and  has 
corrected  the  mistakes  made  by  Mill,  Bengel,  and  Wetstuin,  in  their  quotations 
from  the  oriental  versions.  He  has  also  inserted  tiie  principal  readings  collected 
by  Matthn>i,  Birch,  and  Alter,  together  with  extracts  from  the  two  WolfenbQttcI 
manuscripts  collated  by  Knittcl  |  and  h:i3  given  the  readings  o€  the  Saliidic  ver- 
sion,  famished  by  Woide,  Goorgi,  and  Mnntcr.  Of  the  .\rmenian  version  a  colla- 
tion was  made  for  him  by  M.  Bredenkanipf  of  Bremen  ;  and  the  Sclavonic  version 
was  collated  for  him  by  M.  Dobrowsky  at  Prague. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  four  Gospold.  To  these  are  prefixed  copions  pro- 
legomena, exhibitin^r  a  critical  history  of  the  printed  text,  a  catalogue  of  all  this 
manuscripts  from  wiiich  various  readin^rs  are  quoted,  and  an  account  of  the  ma* 
thod  pursued  by  Griesbach  in  executing  this  second  edition,  together  with  tha 
principal  rules  for  judging  of  various  readings.  The  text  is  printed  in  two  eo> 
jamns,  the  numbers  of  Uie  verses  being  placed  in  the  margin,  below  which  ara  tha 
various  lections. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament,  whiek 
is  preceded  by  an  introduction  or  preface,  accounting  for  the  delay  of  its  appear^ 
anco,  and  an  account  of  the  manuscripts  consulted  tor  that  volume.  At  the  end 
are  forty  pa^rrsy  separately  numbered,  consisting  of  a  Diatribe  on  the  disputed 
clause  relative  to  the  three  witnesses  in  1  John  v.  7,  8.  and  of  additional  Tariona 
readings  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  with  two  pafesof 
'corrections.  Griesbach's  second  edition  was  reprinted  at  London  in  1809,  in  two 
elegant  Hvo.  volumes  ;  one  by  Mr.  Collingwood  of  Oxford,  and  the  other  by  BIr. 
R.  Taylor  ;  the  text  is  printed  in  long  linos,  and  the  notes  in  columns,  and  Griee* 
bach's*  addenda  of  various  readings  are  inserted  in  their  proper  places.  A  very 
few  inaccuracies  have  been  discovered  in  these  insertions,  wnich  perhaps  could 
hardly  be  avoided  in  a  work  of  such  minuteness.  This  edition,  which  **'H*«fftitii 
of  one  tiiousand  copies,  having  been  exhausted,  a  second  London  edition  issued 
from  the  press  of  Messrs.  R.  &  A.  Taylor,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  1318.  It  is  exe- 
cuted in  the  same  handsome  form  as  before,  and  posscsAcs  some  advantsffea  even 
over  Griesbach's  own  second  edition.  In  tiic  first  place,  the  addenda  of  Tarious 
lections  above  noticed  have  been  newly  collated,  and  inserted  in  their  Tariona 
places  with  great  accuracy.  Secondly,  the  reading  of  Acts  xx.  28.  in  the  Vatican 
manuscript  (which  Griesbach  could  not  give  in  consequence  of  Professor  Birek, 
who  collated  it.  having  lost  or  mislaid  his  memorandum  of  that  particular  text)  is 
here  printed  from  a  transcript  obtained  by  Mr.  R.  Taylor  from  tiie  keeper  of  the 
Vatican  library.  The  reading  of  the  chiuse  in  question,  in  the  Codex  VaticannSi 
is  thus  determined  to  be  contormable  to  the  lection  of  the  Textus  fUctftuSj  vis. 
T^v  EffcXiffffav  Tov  Qtov.  ^/^^  church  of  God.  And  lastly,  as  Griesbach  in  his  Leipsie 
edition  of  1805  preferred  some  readings  different  from  those  adopted  in  that  of 
Halle,  17% — 18(N),  a  Synoptical  Table  is  given  indicating  such  diffiirenees.  Bi* 
shop  Marsh  has  given  a  high  character  of  the  labours  of  Dr.  Griesbach,  ui  his  Di- 
vimty  Lectures,  part  ii.  pp.  44,  45.  See  some  strictures  on  them  in  Dr.  Hales*s 
Treatise  on  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  61 — 64. 

To  complete  Griesbocirs  edition  of  the  New  Testament  tliere 
should  be  tidded  the  following  publications  : 

1.  Cure  in  Historiam  Textus  Gneci  Epistolarum  Paolinarom.    Jens.  1777|  4Co. 

9.  Symbols  Critice,  ad  supplondas  et  corrigondas  variarum  N.  T.  Leotiomua 
Collectiones.  Aceedit  multorum  N.  T.  Codicum  GrsBCorum  Descriptio  et  Exar 
men.    Hals,  1785, 1793,  2  vols,  small  8vo. 

3.  Commentarius  Criticus  in  Textum  Graicum  Novi  TeitamentL  Particula 
primal  Jene,  1796.    Particohi  secnndsy  Jeav,  1811. 
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*'i'2.  \ovum  Tc8taiuent.uiii,  Gricce.  Ex  Roccnsionc  Jo.  .Tac.  Grics- 
luichii,  cum  sc^lecta  Lectifiiiis  Varietate.  Lip^iie,  \^Q*i — 1^07,4  vols, 
imperial  4to.  or  folio. 

This  i«  n.  most  huniiituoiis  edition  ;  tho  ti.'xt  is  f^jriner]  chiefly  on  tlmt.  of  GricR- 
la<  h'::*  »<*i>ond  edition,  tiiid  uii  that  ofKn.ipnn  noticud  biduw.  Tho  type  i<<  hr^n  and 
cloiir  ;  tho  jiapor  boautitul  and  ^rlosjHy  ;  at  thi-  foot  oftlic  pn^c  arc  Hr#!nc  soloct  vnrious 
ri'd<hu:rs  :  and  oach  voliiinc  is  <lec««nitcd  with  an  r.xquisitcdy  engraved  frontisplcrc. 

•ii.l.  \o\iiiii  T(*.staiiientiiiii  Gnrce.  Ex  Rcceufiione  Jo.  Jac.  Gries- 
bachii,  ciiiii  sclerta  Loctioiuiin  Varietate.     Lipsia;,  1805,  2  vol?;.  8vo. 

This  edition  nmtains  the  toxt.  totrether  with  a  Kcloction  of  the  principal  various 
r.Mdin'T.^,  and  an  extract  from  thu  I'rulciroincna  of  tJio  bcicond  editirtn.  It  is  very 
neatly  printed,  and  forms  a  vahiablo  ninniial  for  constant  ruterence.  This  iM  the 
Aditjun  now  chieliv  used  in  tlie  univcrsitieri  of  (iiirniauy.  Griesbach's  text  has 
been  reprinted  at  Cainbridirc  in  New  Kngland  (North  America),  at  the  press  of 
Mc«(sr.«.  Wcll:t  and  Hilliurd.  in  two  iiundsomo  voInmeH,  I'^U!*,  Hvo.  The  typography 
uf  th'i  l.irirc  paper  copies  in  very  lieautiful.  Gricsbach's  text  liasalao  been  lopriutcd 
at  the  Gl'i.-^gow  University  Press  in  l!^17,  Iwno.     It  is  a  most  t>cautiful  little  book. 

^J4.  \<iviiiu  Testaineiiturn  Gnvce.  Rccojrnovit  atqiie  iiisijfiiiores 
lectioiiuin  vurietatcset  ar^iuiientoriim  notationes  siihjecit  (xeo.  Chris- 
tian. Kiiappius.     Ifalip,  1797,  8vo.  2d  edit,    llala',  181:3,2  vols.  dvo. 

In  this  edition  of  the  New  TeKtament,  which  received  the  warm  approbation  of 
Grie«b-Lch  in  his  pref:icc  to  the  splen<lid  edition  above  noticed,  Dr.  Knappc  has 
availt^d  himself  of  Griesbach's  labours  ;  and  has  admitted  into  the  text  not  only 
those  rea<iin!jrs  which  the  latter  ctmsidercd  to  be  of  undoubud  authority,  but  like- 
wise <sonio  others  which  Dr.  K.  himself  rotrarded  us  such,  but  without  distinsruish- 
.;ijr  cither  of  them.  Such  words  also,  as  it  ml^rht  on  the  same  j^roiinds  bo  thought 
?i^ht  to  «'iX'*Iudo  from  the  text,  as  not  originally  lieloniriug  to  it,  arc  here  enclosed 
in  brackets,  partly  of  tlio  common  kind,  and  ]>artly  formed  on  purpose  for  this  edi- 
tion. TIi«  most  probable  readings  aru  marked  witii  an  a.steri^k  :  to  all  of  them 
the  wiird  alii  is  prefixed,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  thesn  lec- 
tions, which  in  re<ility  arc  those  in  wliich  the  exegetical  student  is  chiefly  in- 
terested. Great  attention  is  paid  to  typographical  and  (rrummatical  accuracy,  to 
the  accent.*!,  and  to  the  punctuation,  which  diifcr  in  this  edition,  from  those  of 
Leus<len  or  Gerard  von  Maestricht  in  more  than  three  hundred  places.  Very  use- 
ful summaries  arc  likewise  added  under  the  text.  This  valualde  edition  is  not  com- 
mon in  Kngland.  Tho  second  impression,  published  in  two  vrds.  in  I'Sl'.!,  is  very 
neatly  printed,  und  is  corrected  throuurhout.  In  editin<r  it  Dr.  K.  has  availed  him- 
self of  Griesbach's  .second  volifme,  which  was  not  puiilished  when  his  first  edition 
•cppearod. 

25.  Novum  Testiuncntuin  (irjpci^  ex  recnisioiie  Griesbachii,  nova 
Latina  versioue  iilnstratiiin,  indices  hrevi  pniMripiiin  Icctioiium  et  iii- 
terprptatiouuni  diversitatis  iiistnictutii,  edidit  lieiiricus  Augustus 
Schott.     Lip.«iH.%  1805,  8vo. 

Thi»«  is  a  nsL'ful  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and.  we  umlorsfand,  is  in  much 
request  in  Germany.  A  fsocond  rind  nmch  oulnr;rod  f;dilion  was  published  at  Leip- 
»ic  in  l-:fll,  8vo.  The  text  is  that  of  GriesbacK  ;  under  it  are  printed  the  most 
important  various  readinirs ;  the  critical  remarks  are  brief  and  dear;  and  the 
youns^  student  will  find  in  tho  Latin  version  no  small  help  to  the  interpretation  of 
ilie  New  Testament. 

2^>.  iVovuni  TeHtanicntum  Grjrce.  Loctiones  variaiites,  Gricsba- 
cbii  judicio,  iis  quas  t€»xtus  rereptiis  cxliibct  anteponcndas  vel  jcqui- 
paranda«i,  adjecit  Jofjoplitis  White,  S.  T.  P.  Liiii^tiarum  Heb.  et 
Arab,  in  Acadeniia  0.xoniensi  Professor.     Oxonii,  e  Typographeo 

Clarendouiuno,  1808,  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 

This  i^  a  very  neat  and  accurate  edition.  The  Textus  Rcceptus  is  adopted  ; 
•nd  Professor  Wiiito  has  contrived  to  exhibit  in  a  very  intelligible  form  —  1.  Those 
texts  which  in  Griesbach's  opinion  ought,  either  ccrtiinly  or  probably,  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  received  text ;  2.  Those  various  readin<rs  which  the  same  editor 
judired  either  preferable  or  equal  t'^  Those  of  the  received  text;  and,  3.  Those 
additions,  wliicn,  on  the  authority  of  manuscripts,  Grieshach  considers  as  fit  to  be 
admitted  into  the  text-  *'  An  intermediate  advantage  to  be  derived  from  am  edition 
thns  raarkcd  \^  pointed  out  by  the  learned  editor  at  the  conelueion  of  his  short 
vol..  zi.  18 
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preftce  ;  viz.  that  it  may  thus  be  won  at  once  by  every  one,  how  ver^  little,  after 
all  the  labours  of  learned  men,  and  tJio  collation  of  so  many  manuscripts  and  ver- 
sions, is  liable  to  just  objection  in  the  received  text."  (British  Critic,  vol.  xzziv. 
(O.  S.)  p.  380.) 

In  181 1,  Professor  Whito  published  an  elegant  little  work,  which  may  be  ad- 
vantageously substituted  for  Dr.  Griesbach's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
entitled  Cruecs  OriesbaehiantB  in  Jfovum  Testamentum  Synopsis,  **  This  small 
volume  is  exactly  conformable  in  its  design  to  the  beautiful  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  published  by  Dr,  White  in  1808  ;  and  contains  all  the  variations  of 
any  consequence,  which  can  be  considered  as  established,  or  even  rendered  probar 
ble,  by  the  investigation  of  Gricsbacli.  The  chief  part  of  these  readings  wa« 
given  in  the  margin  of  that  edition,  distinguished  by  the  Origenian  marks.  Here 
Sie  value  of  each  reading  or  proposed  alteration  is  stated  in  words  at  length,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  misapprehended.  This  book  may  therefore  be  considered  as  & 
kind  of  supplement  to  that  edition,  or  illustration  of  it."  (British  Critic,  (O.  S.) 
vol.  zxxviii.  p.  3i)5.) 

27.  Novum  Testamentuin  GnBCuin  et  Latiuum,  secundum  curam 

Leusdcnii  et  Griesbachii,  editum  ab  A.  H.  Aitton.   Lugduui  Batavo* 

rum,  1809.  18mo. 

A  neat  impre^ion,  into  the  text  of  which  the  editor  has  introduced  raoct  of 
Griesbach's  emendations. 

28.  Novum  Testamentum  Graece.     Lectiones  Variantcs  Griesba- 

chii  prwcipuas,  necnon  quamplurimas  voces  eilipticas,  adjecit  Ada- 

mus  Dickinson.     Edinburgi,  typis  academicis.  r2mo.  1811 ;  edit« 

sccunda,  1817. 

This  edition  is  avowedly  designed  for  young  students  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
The  principal  elliptical  words  are  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  page ;  they  are  ee- 
lectea  from  Bos,  Schoettgonius,  and  Leifincr.  The  chief  various  readings  of 
Griesbach  arc  prefixed  in  four  pages.  The  text  is  tliat  of  Dr.  Mill,  and  is  Yery 
neatly  stereotyped. 

29.  Testamentum  Novum  Grsece,  ad  iidem  Recensionis  Schoettge- 
nianrc ;  addita  ex  Griesbachii  apparatu  Lectionis  varietate  pnecipusB. 
UpsalsB ;  8vo.  1820. 

Schoettgcnius  published  his  very  useful  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  at 
Leipsic  in  1744  and  1749,  8vo.  entitled  H  Katvn  Aia^ijKiy.  Jiovum  Testameniwm 
Grttcum.  In  stctiont.s  dioisit,  inttrpunciionts  arruraU  posvit,  ft  disposiiiomem 
logicam  adjceit  Christianas  Schotttgtnins.  His  divinions  into  sections  and  hie 
punctuation  are  verv  judiciously  executed  ;  tlie  common  divisions  of  chapters  and 
verses  are  retained  m  the  margin.  He  has  followed  the  Textus  Rtceptus.  Scho- 
ettgen's  edition  is  the  basis  of  the  Upsal  one  above  noticed. 

30.  Novum  Testamentum  Groece.  Ad  fidem  optimorum  libronim 
recensuit  A.  H.  Titmannus,  Prof.  Lips.  18mo.  Lipsise,  1820. 

Of  all  the  critical  editions  of  the  Now  Testament  that  have  faUen  under  the  au- 
thor's observation,  this  of  Professor  Titmaim  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  as  it  an* 
questionably  is  the  cheapest.  The  text  is  a  corrected  one  ;  that  is,  Prof.  T.  hae 
inserted  in  it  such  various  readings,  as  are  in  his  judgment  preferable  to  thoee 
commonly  received,  and  which  have  been  approved  by  tiie  most  eminent  entice  ; 
and  he  has  printed  an  index  of  the  altered  passages  at  the  end  of  the  volimie.  Ita 
portability,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  excellence,  is  no  mean  recommendation  of 
It  to  students  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  Greek  cliaracters,  though  small,  being 
very  distinctly  and  neatly  stereotyped.  There  ore  (we  understand)  some  oopiei 
on  fine  paper. 

31.  *]f  KAINH  i^lAeilKlL  Novum  Testamentum  Manuale.  Glas- 
guoe,  ex  Prelo  Academico  :  impcnsis  Rivingtons  et  Cocliran«  Londi- 
ni,  1821.  32mo. 

This  edition  contains  the  Creek  text  only :  it  follows  the  text  of  Aitton»  except 
in  a  few  instances,  in  which  the  received  readings  are  supported  by  the  beat  an- 
thorities,  and  consequently  are  most  to  bo  preferred.  Th»  edition  is  beautifully 
printed  on  the  finest  blue-tmted  writing  paper :  it  was  read  six  tisks,  with  the 
utmost  care,  in  passing  through  the  press,  and  will  bo  found  to  be  anusuaUj 
accurate.  No  contractions  are  used.  In  point  of  sixe,  it  is  the  emtlleit  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament  ever  printed  in  Uiis  country. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  DIVISIONS  AND  MAKKS  OF  DISTINCTION  OCCURRING 
IN  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  PRINTED  EDITIONS  OF  THE  SCRIP- 
TURES. 

SECTION  1. 

ON     THE    DIVISIONS    AND     MARKS     OF     DISTINCTION    OCCURRING    IN 

THE    OLD   TESTAMENT. 

I.  Different  Jlppellations  given  to  the  Scriptures, — 11.  General  Di^ 
ffisions  of  the  Canonical  Books,  —  III.  Particularly  of  the  Old 
Testament.— \.  The  Law.  — 2.  The  Prophets.— ^.  The  Ce- 
tubimor  Hagiographa. — IV.  Account  of  the  Masora. —  V.  Mo- 
dern Divisions  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  —  Chapters 
and  Verses. 

I.  JlHE  collection  of  writings,  wliich  is  regarded  by  Christians  as 
die  sole  standard  of  dieir  faith  and  practice,  has  been  distinguished, 
at  various  periods,  by  different  appellations.  Thus,  it  is  frequently 
termed  the  Scriptures,  the  Sacred  or  Holy  Scriptures,  and  sometimes 
the  Canonical  Scriptures.  This  collection  is  called  The  Scriptures^ 
as  being  die  most  important  of  all  writings  ;  —  die  Holy  or  oacred 
Scriptures,  because  they  were  composed  by  persons  di\nncly  inspired  ; 
and  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  either  because  diey  are  a  rule  of  faith 
and  practice  to  those  who  receive  them ;  or  because,  when  the  num- 
ber and  authenticity  of  these  books  were  ascertained,  lists  of  them 
were  inserted  in  the  ecclesiastical  canons  or  catalogues,  in  order  to 
digbnguish  them  from  such  books  as  were  apocryphal  or  of  uncertain 
antbori^,  and  unquesdonably  not  of  divine  origin.  But  the  most 
iBual  appellation  is  that  of  the  Bible  —  a  word  which  in  its  primar)' 
import  simply  denotes  a  book,  but  which  is  given  to  the  writings  of 
the  prophets  and  apostles,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  being  the  Book  of 
Books,  infinitely  superior  in  excellence  to  every  unassisted  production 
of  die  human  mind.^ 

n.  The  most  common  and  general  division  of  the  canonical  books 
is  diat  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  die  former  containing  those 
revehtions  of  the  divine  wiQ  which  were  communicated  to  ue  He- 
brews, Israelites,  or  Jews,  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  latter 
eomprising  the  inspired  writings  of  the  evangelists  and  aposdes.    The 

E'lation  of  Testament  is  derived  from  2  Cor.  iii.  6.  14. ;  in  which 
the  words  ii  ^raXoua  dia^xi}  and  >]  xaivvi  ^la^xii  are  by  the  old 
translators  rendered  antiquum  testamentum  and  novum  testa* 
wsenium,  old  and  new  testaments,  instead  of  antiquum  fadus  and  no- 
vmnfcBduSf  the  old  and  new  covenants :  for,  aldiough  the  Greek  word 
iu^ntofi  signifies  both  testament  and  covenant,  yet  it  uniformly  corre- 
sponds with  the  Hebrew  word  Berith^  which  constandy  signifies  a 

iLaidner'i  Works,  8fo.  rol.  n.  pp.  1—^.  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  137—140.    Jalw,  la- 
trod,  ad  Vet.  Fad.  p.  7. 
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covenant.*  The  term  "  old  covenant,"  used  by  Saint  Paul  in  2  Cor. 
iii.  14.  does  not  denote  tlie  entire  collection  of  writings  wliich  we 
term  tlie  Bible,  but  diose  antient  institutions,  promises,  threatenings, 
and  in  short  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  related  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  ;  and  which  in  process  of 
time  wore,  by  a  metonymy,  transferred  to  tlie  books  themselves. 
Tims  wc  find  mention  made  of  the  book  of  the  covenant  in  Exodus 
(xxiv.  7.)  and  in  the  apocryphal  books  of  Maccabees  (Mace.  i.  57.) : 
and  after  the  example  of  the  apostle,  the  same  mode  of  descaling 
flie  sacred  writings  obtained  among  die  first  Christians,  from  whom  it 
has  been  transmitted  to  modem  times.^ 

III.  The  arrangement  of  the  books  comprising  the  Old  Testament, 
whicli  is  adopted  in  our  Bibles,  is  not  always  regulated  by  the  exact 
time  when  tlie  books  were  respectively  written ;  aldiougli  the  book 
of  Genesis  is  universally  allowed  to  be  tlie  first,  ajid  the  prophecy  of 
Malachi  to  he  tlie  latest  of  the  inspired  writings.  Previously  to  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple,  the  Pentateuch  was  dei)osited  in  the 
side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant^  (Deut.  xxxi.  24 — ^26.),  to  be  consuh- 
cd  by  the  Israelites ;  and  aft^r  the  erection  of  that  sacred  edifice,  it 
was  deposited  in  the  treasury,  together  with  all  the  succeeding  pro- 
ductions of  tiie  inspired  writers.  On  the  subsequent  destruction  of 
tiie  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  tlie  autographs  of  the  sacred  boolcs 
are  supposed  to  have  ])erished  :  although  some  learned  men  have 
conjectured  that  they  were  preserved,  because  it  does  not  appear  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  evinced  any  particular  enmity  against  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion, and  in  the  account  of  the  sacred  things  carried  to  Babylon,  (2 
Kincs  XXV.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  Jor.  liii.)  no  mention  is  made  of  the  sa- 
cred books.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  fact,  that  copies  of  these 
autographs  were  carried  to  Babylon  :  for  we  find  the  prophet  Daniel 
quoting  the  law  (Dan.  ix.  11.  13.),  and  also  expressly  mentioning 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (ix.  2.),  which  he  could  not  have  done, 
if  he  had  never  seen  them.  We  are  further  informed  that  on  the  re- 
building, or  rather  on  the  finishing,  of  the  temple  in  tlie  sixtli  year  of 
Darius,  the  Jewish  worship  was  fully  re-established  according  09  it  is 
written  in  the  book  of  Moses  (Ezra  vi.  18.) :  which  would  have  been 
impracticable,  if  the  Jews  had  not  had  copies  of  the  law  then  amon^ 
them.  But  what  still  more  clearly  proves  that  they  must  have  had 
transcripts  of  their  sacred  writings  during,  as  well  as  subsequent  to, 
tlic  Babylonish  captivity,  is  the  fact,  that  when  the  people  requested 
Ezra  to  produce  the  law  of  Moses  (Nebcin,  viii.  1.^,  they  did  not 
entreat  him  to  get  it  dictated  anew  to  diem ;  but  that  he  would  bring 
forth  '^  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  wliich  the  Lord  had  com- 
manded to  Israel." 

About  fifty  years  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and  the  con- 
sequent re-establishment  of  the  Jewish  religion,  it  is  generally  ad- 

1  Jerome,  Comment,  in  Malachi,  cap.  ii.  op.  torn.  iii.  p.  1616. 

9  Dr.  Lardiior  haa  collected  several  paBsages  from  early  Christian  writera,  who 
thus  motonyinically  use  the  word  TcstamcBt.  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  p.  9.  4to.  vol. 
iU.  p.  140. 
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mined  tliat  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  settled ;  but  by 
whom  this  great  work  was  accomplished,  is  u  question  on  which 
there  is  a  considerable  diflerence  of  opinion.  On  the  one  hand  it 
is  contended  that  it  conld  not  have  been  done  by  Ezra  himself;  be- 
cause, though  he  has  related  his  zealous  efforts  in  restoring  the  law 
and  worship  of  Jehovah,  yet  on  tlie  settlement  of  the  canon  he  is  to- 
taUy  silent ;   and  the  silence  of  Nehemiah,  who  has  recorded  the 

Snoiis  labours  of  £zra,  as  well  as  the  silence  of  Josephus,  who  is  dif- 
nse  in  his  encomiums  on  him,  has  further  been  urged  as  a  presump- 
tive argument  why  he  could  not  have  collected  the  Jewish  wiriungs. 
But  to  tliese  hypothetical  reasonings  we  may  oppose  the  constant. 
tradition  of  tlie  Jewish  church,  uncontradicted  both  by  their  enemies 
and  by  Christians,  that  Ezra,  with  the  assistance  of  the  members  of 
the  great  synagogue  (among  whom  were  the  prophets  Haggai,  Zech- 
ariah,  and  Malachi,)  did  collect  as  many  copies  of  the  sacred  writings 
as  he  could,  and  from  them  set  forth  a  correct  edition  of  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  his  own  writings,  the 
book  of  Nehemiah,  and  tlie  propiiecy  of  Malachi ;  vvliich  were  sub- 
sequently annexed  to  tlic  canon  by  Simon  the  Just,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  last  of  tlie  great  synagogue.  In  this  Esdnne  text,  tlio 
errors  of  former  copyists  were  corrected  :  and  Ezra  (being  himself 
an  inspired  writer)  added  in  several  places,  throughout  the  books 
of  tills  edition,  what  appeared  necessary  to  illusti-aie,  c;oniiect,  or 
complete  them.^  Whe&ier  Ezra's  own  copy  of  the  Jewisli  Scrip- 
tures perished  in  the  pillage  of  tlie  temple  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
IS  a  question  that  cannot  now  be  ascertained  :  nor  is  it  material,  since 
we  know  that  Judas  Maccabasus  repaired  the  temple,  and  replaced 
every  thing  requisite  for  tlie  performance  of  divine  worship  (1  Mac. 
iv.  36 — 59.),  which  included  a  correct,  if  not  Ezra's  own,  copy  of 
die  Scri])tures.*  It  has  been  conjectured,  and  it  is  not  improbable. 
that  in  tliis  latter  temple  an  ark  was  constructed,  in  which  tlie  sacred 
books  of  the  Jews  were  preserved  until  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  subversion  of  tlie  Jewish  polity  by  die  Romans  under 
Titus,  before  whom  die  volume  of  the  law  w^as  carried  in  triumph, 
among  die  other  spoils  which  had  been  taken  at  Jerusalem.'  Since 
that  time,  although  there  has  been  no  certain  standard  edition  of  th**- 
Old  Testament,  yet,  since  boUi  Jews  and  Christians  have  constantly 
had  die  same  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  which  they  have  always  appeal- 
ed, we  have  every  iiossiblc  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Old  Testament 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  entire,  and  free  from  any  material  or  de- 
signed corruption. 

The  various  books  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  were  divided 
by  the  Jews  into  three  parts  or  classes  — the  Law —  the  Prophets  — 
and  the  Cetubm^  or  Hjagiographa^  that  is,  the  Holy  Writings :  which 


t  Pridcaiix*8  Connection,  part  i.  book  v.  sub  anno  44G.  vol.  i.  pp.  ^mS^ — 34<1,  and 
tke  authorities  Ihero  cited.    Carpzov.  Introd.  od  Libroa  Biblicos  Vet.  Tost.  pp.  21 
308,309.  *^ 

S  Biahop  Tomline*s  Eloinonta  of  Chrintian  Tlieologv,  vol.  i.  p.  11 . 

^  Josepfiua  d%  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  r.  5.  f  Ti. 
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division  obtained  in  die  ume  of  our  Saviour,^  and  is  noticed  by  Jo- 
sephus,^  tliough  he  does  not  enumerate  die  several  books. 

1.  The  Law  (so  called,  because  it  contains  precepts  for  the  regu- 
lation of  life  and  manners)  comprised  the  Pentateuch,  or  fiye  books 
of  Moses,  which  were  oripnally  written  in  one  volume,  as  all  the 
manuscripts  are  to  this  day,  whicli  are  read  in  the  synagogues.  It  is 
not  known  when  tlie  writings  of  the  Jewish  legislator  were  divided 
into  five  books :  hut,  as  the  titles  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  are  <'vidently  of  Greek  origin,  (for  the 
tradition  related  by  Philo,  and  adopted  by  some  writers  of  the  Ro- 
mish church,  that  th(*y  were  given  by  Moses  himself,  is  too  idle  to 
deserve  refutation,)  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  titles  were  prefix- 
ed to  the  several  books  by  the  authors  of  the  Alexandrian  or  Septua- 
gint  Greek  version. 

2.  The  Pkophets,  which  were  thus  designated,  because  these 
books  were  written  by  inspired  prophetical  men,  were  divided  into 
ihe  former  and  loiter ^^  with  regard  to  the  time  when  they  respective- 
ly flourished  :  the  former  prophets  contained  the  books  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  1  and  2  Samuel,  and  1  and  2  Kings,  the  two  last  being  each 
considered  as  one  book  ;  the  latter  prophets  comprised  the  writings 
of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekicl,  and  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
whose  books  were  reckoned  as  one.  The  reason  why  Moses  is  not 
included  among  the  prophets  is,  because  he  so  far  surpassed  all  those 
who  came  after  him,  in  eminence  and  dignity,  that  they  were  not 
a(*cuunted  worthy  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  him  :  and  the  books 
of  Joshua  and  Judges  are  reckoned  among  the  prophetictd  books,  be- 
cause they  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  pro- 
phet Samuel. 

3.  The  Cetubim  or  IIagiographa,  that  is,  the  Holy  IVritings, 
comprehended  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,' 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah  (reckoned  as  one,)  and  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  also 
reckoned  as  one  book.^  This  third  class  or  division  of  the  Sacred 
Books  has  received  its  appellation  of  Cetubim^  or  Holy  WriiingSt 
because  they  were  not  orally  delivered,  as  the  law  of  Moses  was; 
but  the  Jews  affirm  that  they  were  composed  by  men  divinely  in- 
spired, who,  however,  had  no  public  mission  as  prophets  :  and  the 
Jews  conceive  that  they  were  dictated  not  by  dreams,  visions,  or 

1  **  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  witli  you,  thct 
all  things  might  bo  fulfilled  which  are  written  in  the  Law,  and  in  the  Pro^keUt 
and  in  me  Psahns,  concerning  mo."  (Luke  xxiv.  44.)  In  which  pauage  by  tlw 
Psalms  is  intended  tho  Haj|rio£rrapha ;  which  division  bcginninff  with  the  Paalms, 
the  whole  of  it  (agreeably  to  tne  Jewish  manner  of  quoting)  is  there  called  by  the 
name  of  the  book  with  which  it  commences.  Saint  Peter  also,  when  appealing  to 
prophecies  in  proof  of  tho  Gospel,  says  —  '^  All  the  prophets  from  Samu^,  and 
those  that  follow  aller,  as  many  as  have  spoken,  have  likewise  foretold  of  these 
days."  (Acts  iii.  24.)  In  whicli  passage  the  apostle  plainly  inclndoa  the  books  of 
Sojnucl  in  the  clasH  of  prophets. 

2  Contr.  Apion.  lib.  i.  $  8. 

3  This  distmction,  Carpzov  thinks,  was  borrowed  from  Zech.  i.  4. — "  Be  ye  not 
as  your  fathers,  unto  whom  tho  former  prophets  have  cried."  —  Introd.  ad  Lib. 
Bibl.  Vet.  Test.  n.  140. 

*  Tho  Song  or  Solomon,  Rath,  Lamentations,  Ecdeslastci,  and  Esther,  era,  in 
the  modem  copies  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  plaiccd  immediately  after  the  Penta- 
teuch ^  under  the  name  of  the  five  MegUloih  or  volumes.  The  Book  of  Both  holds 
sometimes  the  first  or  second,  and  sometimes  the  fifth  place. 
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▼oice,  or  in  other  wa}'^,  as  the  oracles  of  tiic  ])ro|)het.fl  were,  but  thai 
they  were  more  iminediateJy  rcveuled  to  the  niiiidH  of  their  authors. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Daniel  is  excluded  from  the  mniiber  of  pro- 
phets, and  that  his  writings,  with  the  rc^t  of  the  Ha^iographa,  were 
not  publicly  read  in  the  synagogues  as  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
were  :  this  is  ascribed  to  the  singular  minuteness  with  which  he  fore- 
told the  coming  of  the  Mes«iiah  before  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
sanctuary  (Dan.  ix.),  and  the  apprehension  of  the  Jews,  lest  the  pub- 
lie  reading  of  his  predictions  should  lead  any  to  embrace  the  doc- 
trines of  Jesus  Christ.^ 

The  Pentateuch  is  divided  into  fifty  or  fift)'-four  Paraschioihy  op 
larger  sections,  according  as  the  Jewisli  lunar  year  is  simple  or  in- 
tercalary ;  one  of  which  sections  was  read  in  tJie  synagogue  every 
Sabbath-day  :  tliis  division  many  of  the  Jews  supiKtsc  to  have  been 
appointed  by  Moses,  but  it  is  by  others  attributed,  and  with  greater 
probability,  to  Ezra.  These  parascliioth  were  further  subdivided 
into  smaller  sections  termed  Sitkrimj  or  orders.  Until  llie  persecu- 
tba  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  the  Jews  read  only  tlie  Law ;  but  the 
reading  of  it  being  then  proliibited,  they  subsiitutcd  for  it  fifty-four 
Haphtorothy  or  sections  from  the  prophets.  Subsequently,  however, 
when  the  reading  of  tlie  law  was  restored  by  tlie  Maccabees,  the  sec- 
tion which  had  been  read  from  the  Law  was  used  for  the  first,  and 
that  from  the  Prophets,  for  the  second  lesson.^  These  sections 
were  also  divided  into  Pesxtkiniy  or  verses,  which  have  likewise  been 
ascribed  to  Ezra ;  but  if  not  contrived  by  him,  it  appears  that  this 
subdivision  was  introduced  shortly  after  his  death :  it  was  probably 
intended  for  tlie  use  of  die  Targumists  or  Chaldee  interpreters. 
After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  the 
Hebrew  language  bad  ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  the  Chaldee  became 
the  vernacular  tongue,  it  was  (as  we  have  already  remarked^)  usual 
to  read  the  law,  first  in  the  original  Hebrew,  and  afterwards  to  inter- 
pret it  to  the  people  in  die  Chaldee  dialect.  For  the  purpose  of  ex- 
position, therefore,  tlicse  shorter  periods  were  very  convenient.^ 

IV.  Originally,  tlie  text  of  the  Sacred  Books  was  written  without 
any  breaks  or  divisions  into  chapters  or  verses,  or  even  into  words ; 
so  that  a  whole  book,  as  written  in  the  anticnt  manner,  was  in  fact 
but  one  continued  word.  Many  antient  Greek  and  Latin  manu- 
scripts tlius  written  are  still  extant.    Tlie  sacred  writings  having  uu- 

t  Hottinger'B  ThesauruSi  p.  r>l(K    Leuuden's  Philologufl  Hcbra^uB,  Dim.  ii.  pp.  l«i 

82.     Bishop  Crwin'B  Schotatitical  Hist,  of  the  Canon,  c.  ii.  pp.  10,  et  scq. 

t  Of  thcM  divisions  wo  have  evident  traces  in  the  New  Testament ;  thus,  the 
seetion  («c^oy«r)  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  which  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  waM  readinjr, 
«u  in  ail  probability,  that  which  related  to  tho  sufferings  of  the  Mcsnah.  (Acts 
viii.  39.)  \Vhon  Saint  Paul  entered  into  the  synagogue  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  he 
Kood  up  to  preach  after  the  reading  of  the  Law  ana  the  Prophets  (Acts  xiii.  15.), 
tW  is,  after  reading  tho  first  lesson  out  of  the  I^aw,  and  the  second  lesson  out  of 
the  Prophets.  And  in  the  very  discourse  which  ho  then  delivered,  he  tells  the 
Jews  that  the  Pronhets  were  read  at  Jerusalem  on  every  Sabhath-day,  that  is,  in 
thooo  lewons  whica  were  taken  out  of  the  Prophets.    (Acts  xiii.  27.) 

3  See  ra>.  3, 4.  supra  of  this  vohune. 

*  bi  Vol.  III.  Chap.  III.  Sect.  IV.  we  Iiave  given  a  table  of  the  Parasehioth  or  Ser- 
*'     of  tlie  Law ,  together  with  the  Haphtorotk  or  Sections  of  the  Prophets  as  they 


•(«  lead  in  the  di&rent  Jowivh  Synagogues  for  every  sabbath  of  the  year,  and  alno 
tiMfwing  tho  portioiw  corresponding  wUh  our  modem  divisioxif  of  chapters  and  wc^cv 
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dergone  an  infinite  number  of  alterations  by  successive  transcriptions, 
ftunng  tlie  lapse  of  ages,  whence  various  readings  had  arisen,  the 
Jews  had  recourse  to  a  canon,  which  they  judged  to  be  bfallible,  in 
order  to  fix  and  ascertain  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  this 
rule  they  called  masora  or  tradition,  as  if  tliis  critique  were  nothing 
but  a  tradition  which  they  had  received  fi-om  their  ancestors.  Ac- 
cordingly, diey  pretend,  that,  when  God  gave  the  law  to  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai,  he  taught  Iiim,  first,  its  true  reading,  and,  secondly,  its 
true  interpretation ;  and  that  both  these  were  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition,  from  generation  to  generation,  until  at  length  they  were 
committed  to  writing.  The  former  of  diese,  viz.  the  true  reading,  is 
tlie  subject  of  the  Masora ;  the  latter  or  true  interpretatbn  is  tliat  of 
tlie  Mishna  and  Gemara,  of  which  an  account  is  gjvcn  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  of  the  present  volume. 

The  Masoretic  notes  and  criticisms  relate  to  the  books,  verses, 
words,  letters,  vowel  points  and  accents.  The  Masorites  or  Masso- 
rets,  as  the  inventors  of  this  system  were  called,  were  tlie  first  who 
distinguished  the  books  and  sections  of  books  into  verses.  .They 
marked  the  number  of  all  the  verses  of  each  book  and  section,  and 
placed  the  amount  at  the  end  of  each  in  numeral  letters,  or  in  some 
symbolical  word  formed  out  of  tliem ;  and  tliey  also  marked  the 
middle  verse  of  each  book.  Furtlier,  they  noted  tlic  verses  where 
something  was  supposed  to  be  forgotten  ;  the  words  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  changed ;  die  letters  which  they  deemed  to  be  superflu- 
ous ;  die  repetitions  of  the  same  verses ;  die  difiTerent  reading  of  the 
words  which  are  redundant  or  defective  ;  the  number  of  times  that 
the  same  word  is  found  at  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a  verse ; 
the  different  significations  of  the  same  word ;  the  agreement  or  con- 
junction of  one  word  with  another ;  what  letters  are  pronounced,  and 
what  are  inverted,  together  with  such  as  hang  perpendicular,  and 
dicy  took  die  number  of  each,  for  the  Jews  cherish  the  sacred  books 
with  such  reverence,  that  diey  make  a  scruple  of  changing  die  situation 
of  a  letter  which  is  evidendy  misplaced  ;  supposing  diat  some  mystery 
has  occasioned  the  alteration.  Tliey  have  likewise  reckoned  which  is 
die  middle  letter  of  die  Pentateuch,  which  is  die  middle  clause  of 
each  book,  and  how  many  times  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  occurs  in 
all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  following  table  from  Bishop  Walton 
will  give  an  idea  of  dieir  laborious  minuteness  in  diese  researches. 


Times. 

S*^  Aleph       occurs  in  the  42:^77 

Betli       Hebrew  Bible.  38*218 

J  GLmel        .        .        .  29537 

T  Daleth   .        .        .  32530 

n  He     .        .        .        ,  47554 

1  Vau  .    .        .        .  7(5022 

i  Zain           .        .        .  228G7 

nChedi     .        .  2J3447 

QTeth           .        .        .  11052 

♦  Yod        .        .        .  (M)420 

JCaph          .        .        .  48253 


*J  Lamed  occurs  in  the 
Q  Mem  Hebrew  Bible. 
2  Nun     . 

Q  Samech    .        .        • 
y    Ain 

y  *  ©      .  »  .  • 

)[  Tsaddi 

n    Koph        •        •        • 
'TResh    . 

{{fSchin 

nTau      . 


Times. 
41517 
77778 
416913 
13580 
20175 
23725 
21882 
22972 
22147 
32148 
5»U;J» 


Bishop  Walton's  Prolegom.  c.  tUI.  f  8.  p.  275,  edit.    DaUiii.    In  tlie  last  ccii- 
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Such  is  the  celebrated  Masora  of  the  Jews.  At  first,  it  did  not 
accompany  the  text ;  afterwards,  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  written 
in  the  margin.  In  order  to  bring  it  within  the  margin,  it  became 
necessary  to  abridge  the  work  itself.  This  abridgment  was  called 
the  KttU  Masora,  Masora  parva;  but,  being  found  too  short,  a  more 
copious  abridgment  was  inserted,  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  the  great  Masora,  Masora  magna.  The  omitted  parts 
were  added  at  tlie  end  of  the  text,  and  called  the  Jinal  Masora, 
Masora  findlis.^ 

Lastly,  in  Jewish  manuscripts  and  printed  editions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  a  word  is  often  found  with  a  small  circle  annexed  to  it, 
or  with  an  asterisk  over  it,  and  a  word  written  in  the  margin  of  the 
same  line.  The  former  is  called  the  Ketib^  that  is,  written^  and  the 
htter,  Kerii  that  is,  read^  or  reading,  as  if  to  intimate,  write  in  this 
manner,  but  read  in  that  manner.  For  instance,  when  they  meet 
ivith  certain  words,  they  substitute  others :  thus,  instead  of  the 
attared  name  Jehovah,  they  substitute  Adonai  or  Elohim ;    and  in 

tmj,  an  anonymoua  writer  published  the  following  calculation  similar  to  that  of 
the  Maaoritea,  for  the  English  Version  of  the  Bible,  under  the  title  of  the  Old 
mad  JVVtp  Testament  Dissected.  It  ia  said  to  hare  occupied  three  years  of  the  coiib' 
piler*s  life,  and  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  trifling  cmploymentf  to  which  super- 
slitioo  has  led  mankino. 

THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  DISSECTED. 

Books  in  the  Old    -       39  In  the  New  27  Total  -           -        66 

Chapters        -        -      929  -        -  •         260  -  -     1189 

^mes           •           23214  •  -       7959  -  -             31,173 

Words           -        502,439  -        -  181,253  -  -            773,688 

UltMS          -     2,728,800  -  838,380  -  3*666,480 

Apocrypha. 

Chapters  •  •  183 

Verses  -  -         6061 

Words  -  -     258,185 

The  middle  Chapter,  and  the  least  in  tlie  BiUe,  is  Psalm  117. 
The  middle  Verse  u  the  eighth  of  the  118th  Psalm. 
The  middle  Time  2d  of  ChroniclcNi.  4th  Chapter,  16Ch  Verse. 
The  word  Jhid  oocnrs  in  the  Old  Testament  35,543  times. 
The  same  word  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  10,084  times. 
The  word  Jehovah  occurs  6855  times. 

Old  Testament. 

The  middle  Book  is  Proyerbs. 

The  middle  Chapter  is  Job  29th.  ,  ^    .^.^      ^ 

The  middle  Terse  is  2d  Chroniolee,  20th  Chapter,  between  the  ITlh  Md 

18th  Verses. 
The  least  Terse  is  1st  Chronicles,  1st  Chapter  and  l^h  Verse. 

New  Testament. 

The  middle  Book  is  Thessalooians  2d. 
The  middle  Chapter  is  between  the  13th  and  14th  Raaians. 
The  middle  Terse  is  Chutor  17th  of  Acts,  17th  Verse. 
The  least  Veise  is  nth  Chapter  of  John,  Verse  35.  ^^.  .  ^ 

The  SUi  Verse  of  the  7th  Qiapter  of  Ezra  has  sn  the  Letters  m  the  Alphibil  ts- 

The  iSSi  Chapter  of  the  2d  of  Khifs  and  the  37th  of  btlih  are  alike, 
t  Bntler'a  Hm  Uliev,  tcJ.  i.  p.  61. 
TOL.  n.  19 
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Uea  of  terms  not  strictly  consistent  with  decency,  they  pronolince 
others  less  indelicate  or  more  agreeable  to  our  ideas  oi  jproprie^.^ 
The  invention  of  these  marginal  corrections  has  been  ascrmea  to  the 
Masorites. 

The  age  when  the  Masorites  lived  has  been  much  controverted. 
Some  ascribe  the  Masoretic  notes  to  Moses ;  others  attribute  them 
to  Ezra  and  the  members  of  the  great  synagogue,  and  their  success- 
ors after  the  restoration  of  the  temple  worship,  on  the  death  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes.  Archbishop  Usher  places  the  Masorites  before  \b% 
time  of  Jerome  ;  Cappel,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century ;  Bishop 
Marsh  is  of  opinion,  that  they  cannot  be  dated  higher  than  the  foiutQ 
or  fifth  century ;  Bishop  Walton,  Basnage,  Jahn,  and  others,  refer 
them  to  the  rabbins  of  Tiberias  in  the  sixth  century,  and  suppose 
that  they  commenced  the  Masora,  which  was  augmented  and  contin- 
ued at  different  times  by  various  authors ;  so  that  it  was  not  the 
work  of  one  man,  or  of  one  age.  In  proof  of  this  opinion,  which  we 
think  the  most  probable,  we  may  remark,  that  the  notes  ^ch  relate 
to  the  variations  m  the  pointing  of  particular  words,  must  have  been 
made  a^ier  the  introduction  oithe  points,  and  consequently  after  the 
Talmud ;  other  notes  must  have  been  made  before  tne  Talmud  was 
finished,  because  it  is  from  these  notes  that  it  speaks  of  the  points 
over  the  letters,  and  of  the  variations  m  their  size  and  position. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  whole  was  not  the  work  of  the  Masorites 
of  Tiberias- ;  further,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  to  prove  the 
Masora  the  work  of  Ezra,  or  his  contemporaries ;  much  appears  to 
show  it  was  not :  for,  in  the  first  place^  most  of  the  notes  relate  to 
the  vowel  points,  which,  we  have  seen,'  were  not  introduced  uotH 
upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  years  after  his  time,  and  the  remarks 
made  about  the  shape  and  position  of  the  letters  are  unworthy  of  an 
inspired  writer,  being  more  adapted  to  the  superstition  of  the  Rab- 
bins, than  to  the  gravity  of  a  divine  teacher.  SecomSy,  No  one  can 
suppose  that  the  prophets  collected  various  readings  of  their  own 
prophecies,  though  we  find  this  has  been  done,  and  makes  part  of 
what  is  called  the  Masora.  Thirdly^  The  Rabbins  have  never  scru- 
pled to  abridge,  alter,  or  reject  any  part  of  these  notes,  and  to  mter- 
mix  their  own  observations,  or  those  of  others,  which  is  a  proof  that 
they  did  not  believe  them  to  be  the  work  of  the  prophets ;  for  in 
that  case  they  would  possess  equal  authority  with  the  text,  and  should 
be  treated  with  the  same  regard.  Ltostly^  Since  all  that  is  useful  in 
the  Masora  appears  to  have  been  written  since  Ezra's  time,  it  b  im- 
possible to  ascribe  to  him  what  is  useless  and  triffing;  and  from 
these  difierent  reasons  it  may  be  concluded,  that  no  part  of  the  Bfa- 
aora  was  written  by  Ezra.  And  even  though  we  were  to  admit  that 
he  began  it,  that  wodd  not  lead  us  to  receive  the  present  system  ia 
the  manner  the  Jews  do,  because,  since  we  cannot  now  distinguish 

-  ;^  The  readw  will  find  a  learned  and  eSabonie  elucidation  of  Uie  Keri  in  the  R«v. 
^hn  Whittaher'8  Hiftorical  and  Critical  Inqairj  into  the  Interprotatioii  of  tlia 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  pp.  114— 178.  "^    '  r*  '^ 

•  iee  pp.  &-^.  of  the  preeent  toIwbo. 
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wiiat  he  wrote,  and  since  we  find  many  things  in  it  plainly  unworthy 
of  an  inspired  writer,  we  may  jusdy  refuse  it  the  credit  <lue  to  inspi- 
ration, unless  his  part  were  actually  separated  from  what  is  the  work 
of  others.  On  the  whole  then  it  appears,  that  what  is  called  the 
Masora  is  entided  to  no  greater  reverence  or  attention  than  may  be 
claimed  by  any  other  human  compilaUon.^ 

Concerning  the  value  of  the  MasoreUc  system  of  notation,  the 
learned  are  greaUy  divided  in  opinion.  Some  have  highly  commend* 
•d  the  undertakii^,  and  have  considered  the  work  of  the  Masorites 
as  a  monument  of  stupendous  labour  and  unwearied  assiduity,  and  as 
an  admirable  invention  for  delivering  the  sacred  text  from  a  multitude 
of  equivocations  and  perplexities  to  which  it  was  liable,  and  for  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  unbounded  licentiousness  and  rashness  of  transcri- 
bers and  critics,  who  often  made  alterations  in  the  text  on  their  own 
private  authority.  Others  however,  have  altogether  censured  the 
design,  suspecting  that  the  Masorites  corrupted  die  purity  of  the  text 
by  8ul»tituting,  for  the  antient  and  true  reading  of  their  forefathers, 
another  reading  more  favourable  to  their  prejudices,  and  more  oppo- 
site to  Christianity,  whose  testimonies  and  proofs  they  were  desirous 
of  weakening  as  much  as  possible. 

Without  adopting  either  of  these  extremes,  Bishop  Marsh  observes, 
that  "  the  text  itself,  as  regulated  by  the  learned  Jews  of  Tiberias, 
was  probably  the  result  of  a  collation  of  manuscripts.  But  as  those 
Hebrew  critics  were  cautious  of  introducing  too  many  corrections 
into  the  text,  they  noted  in  the  margins  of  their  manuscripts,  or  in 
didr  critical  collections,  such  various  readmgs,  derived  firom  other 
manuscripts,  either  by  themselves  or  b^  their  predecessors,  as  ap- 
peared to  be  worthy  of  attention.  This  is  the  real  origin  of  those 
margUial  or  Masoretic  readings  which  we  find  in  many  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  But  the  propensity  of  the  later  Jews  to  seek  mvs- 
tical  meanings  in  the  plainest  facts  gradually  mduced  the  belief,  that 
both  textual  and  margbal  readings  proceeded  from  the  sacred  writers 
themselves ;  and  that  the  latter  were  transmitted  to  posterity  by  oral 
tradition,  as  conveying  some  mysterious  application  of  the  wrktei^ 
words.  They  were  regarded  therefore,  as  materials,  not  of  critfcumi 
but  of  interpretation.^  The  same  eminent  critic  elsewhere  remarks, 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  the  Masorites  to  preserve  the  sa- 
cred text  without  variations,  ^^  if  their  success  has  not  been  com- 
plete, either  in  establishing  or  preserving  the  Hebrew  text,  they  have 
bean  guilty  of  the  only  fault  which  is  common  to  every  human  effort."* 

V.  The  divisions  of  die  Old  Testament,  which  now  generally  ol>- 
tain,  are  four  in  number :  namely,  1.  The  Pentateuch^  or  five  books 
of  Moses ; — 2.  The  Historical  BookSy  comprising  Joshua  to  Esther 
inclusive ; — 3.  The  Doctrinal  or  Poetical  Books  of  Job,  Psahn% 
Ae  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Sok>mon; — and  4. 
The  Prophetic  Books  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  widi  his  Lamentations, 
£iekie]^  Ikniel^  and  the  Twelve  Mmor  Prophets.    These  are  8ev6« 

1  Waebzior's  Antic^tates  Hebmoniin,  vol.  i.  pp.  93—137. 

9  Lectoref  on  DlTinUy,  part  ii.  ^.  94;  '  IWd.  p.  98. 
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riDjr  divided  mto  chapters  and  verses,  to  facilitate  reference,  and  not 
Mimarily  with  a  view  to  any  natural  division  of  die  multifarious  sub- 
jects wmch  they  embrace  :  but  by  whom  these  divisions  were  origi- 
nally made  is  a  question,  concerning  which  there  exists  a  considera- 
Ue  difference  of  opinion. 

That  it  is  comparatively  a  modem  invention  is  evident  from  its 
being  utterly  unknown  to  tbe  antient  Christians,  whose  Greek  Bibles, 
indeed,  had  then  Tm-Xm  and  KHpakaia  (Titles  and  Heads) ;  but  the 
mtent  of  these  was,  rather  to  point  out  the  sum  or  contents  of  the 
text,  than  to  divide  the  various  books.  They  also  differed  greatly 
from  the  present  chapters,  many  of  them  containing  only  a  few 
verses,  and  some  of  them  not  more  than  one.  The  invention  of  chap- 
ters has  by  some  been  ascribed  to  Lanfranc,  who  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  reigns  of  William  the  Conquennr  and  William  II. ; 
while  others  attribute  it  to  Stephen  Lanston,  who  was  Archbishop 
of  the  same  see  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  IH.  But  the  real 
author  of  this  very  useful  division  was  Cardinal  Hugo  de  Sancto 
Caro,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  and 
wrote  a  celebrated  conmientary  on  the  Scriptures.  Having  project- 
ed a  concordance  io  die  Latin  Vulgate  version,  by  which  any  passage 
might  be  found,  he  divided  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into 
chapters,  which  are  the  same  we  now  have  :  these  chapters  he  sub- 
divided into  smaller  portions,  which  he  distinguished  by  the  letters 
A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F  and  G,  which  are  placed  in  the  margin  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  according  to  the  length  of  the  chapters.^ 
The  facility  of  reference  tlius  afibrded  by  Hugo's  divisions,  having 
become  known  to  Rabbi  Mordecai  Nadian  (or  Isaac  Nathan,  as  he 
is  sometimes  called),  a  celebrated  Jewish'  teacher  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  he  undertook  a  similar  concordance  for  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  instead  of  adopting  the  marginal  letters  of  Hugo,  he  mark- 
ed every  fifth  verse  with  a  Hebrew  numeral,  thus,  {(  1*  H  ^*»  ^'9 
retaining,  however,  the  cardinal's  divisions  into  chapters.  This  con- 
cordance of  Rabbi  Nathan  was  commenced  a.  d.  1438,  and  finished 
IB  1449.  The  introduction  of  verses  into  the  Hebrew  Bible,  was 
made  by  Athias,  a  Jew  of  Amsterdam,  in  his  celebrated  editkm  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  printed  in  1661,  and  reprinted  in  1667.  He 
marked  every  verse  with  the  figures  in  common  use,  except  those 
which  had  been  previously  marked  by  Nathan  with  Hebrew 
letters,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  at  present  appear  in  Hebrew 
ffibles.  By  rejecting  these  Hebrew  numerals,  and  substituting  for 
them  the  corresponding  figures,  all  the  copies  of  the  Bible  in  otber 

1  TheM  DiTbions  of  Cardinal  Hoffo  may  be  seen  in  any  of  the  older  editions  of 
the  Valgat«,  and  in  the  earher  Enfffiah  translation!  of  the  BiUe,  which  were  tomim 
firmn  that  Tenaon,  particularly  in  that  ttaaalty  called  Tmvmer*s  BHU^  fi>lio,  Loa- 
doo,  1539.  Thepreeif  yuur,  in  which  Hugo  diyided  the  text  of  the  Latin  V«l- 
fate  into  its  preaent  chaptera,  ia  not  known.  But  as  it  appears  firom  the  pre&ea 
to  the  Cologne  edition  ofhia  works,  that  he  compoeed  his  Concordanoe  abmit  the 
y«ar  15248,  and  as  his  division  of  the  Vulgate  into  its  present  chapters  was  oon- 
JMCted  with  that  Concordance,  it  coold  not  have  been  done  many  years  before  the 
middle  of  the  thiiteenth  century.    Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  Part  V.  p.  S5.  note  15. 
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Imcuages  have  since  been  marked.^  As,  however,  these  modora 
divisioas  and  sub-divisions  are  not  always  made  with  the  strictest  re^ 
gard  to  the  connection  of  parts,  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  all  fu- 
ture editions  of  the  Scriptures  might  be  printed  after  the  judicious 
manner  adopted  by  Mr.  keeves  in  his  equally  beautiful  and  correct 
editions  of  the  entire  Bible ;  in  which  the  numbers  of  the  verses  and 
chapters  are  thrown  into  the  margin,  and  the  metrical  parts  of  Scrip- 
tnre  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  being  printed  in  verses  in  urn 
visual  manner.  • 


SECTION  n. 


:t 


Ok  the  division  and  marks  of  distinction  occurring  in  thr 

new  testament. 

'•  dntient  Divisions  ofTifT^ot  and  Ks^oXom,  — Ammaniany  Eusdnast^ 
and  Euthalian  Sections, — Modern  Division  of  Chapters. — II. 
Account  of  the  Antient  and  Modern  Punctuation  of  the  JVcw  Tes^ 
meni. — Antient  ^rr^oi  and  Modern  Versea,  —  III.  Of  the  titles  to 
each  Book.  —  IV.  Subscriptions  to  t/te  different  Books. 

T  is  evident  on  inspecting  ilie  most  antient  manuscripts  of  the  New 
"Testament,  that  the  several  books  were  originally  written  in  one  con- 
"toiued  series  without  any  blank  spaces  between  the  words  f  but  in 
Jirogress  of  time,  when  Christianity  was  established,  and  frequent  ap- 
f»eaJs  were  made  to  the  sacred  writers,  in  consequence  of  the  here- 
sies that  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church,  it  became  necessary  to 
connive  some  mode  by  which  to  facilitate  references  to  their  produc- 
'tioos. 

I.  The  Jews,  we  have  already  seen,^  divided  their  law  mto  paras- 
chioth  and  siderim,  or  larger  and  smaUer  sections,  and  the  prophets 
into  haphtoroth  or  sections  ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  this  di- 
visbn  suggested  to  the  early  Christians  the  idea  of  dividing  the  Books 
of  the  New  Testament  into  similar  sections ;  but  by  whom  such  di\i- 
sion  was  first  made,  is  a  question  that  is  by  no  means  easy  to  de- 
temiine.  Some  vestiges  of  it  are  supposed  to  be  found  m  Jusdn 
Martyr's  second  apology  for  the  Christians,^  and  in  the  writings  of  Ter  • 

1  Buztorf.  Praf.  ad  ConeonUnt.  Bibliomm  Hebreoram.  Priiieaiiz't  Connectioii, 
yqI.  i.  pp.  33Si— 342.  CiurpzoT.  Introd.  ad  iabroa  Biblicoa  Vet  Test.  pp.  27, 2d. 
Leunden,  Philol.  Hebr.  Diss.  iii.  pp.  23 — 31. 

S  This  is  evident  from  the  strange  manner  in  which  the  early  fiUhers  of  the 
ehrisUan  church  have  sometimes  separated  the  passa^^  which  Uiey  have  quoted. 
Thus  instead  of  Harare  ^  s^a  re  rov  Oiav,  Uurrfore  glorify  God  (1  Cor.  vi.  20.),  Chry* 
■oslom  read  So^m^art  hi  Ipirc  rev  Ocov,  glorify  and  carry  Qod  ;  and  in  this  errone- 
««  reading  he  iias  been  followed  by  the  Latin  translator,  who  has  gUr^cale  tt 
fSfttUB  Dsacm.  In  like  manner,  in  Phil.  ii.  4.,  instead  of  Uawroi  ratffvwrtr,  looking 
smrw  mum,  the  Codex  Boernerianas  reads  wmtois  Mnvvrtt  toiling  for  opery  one. 
OiBirier,  Essai  d*nne  Introduction  critique  au  Nouveaa  Testament,  p.  112.  Ge- 
aMe,  1883.  8vo. 

'  8ee  p.  14S.  otmrm, 

^187.    Emeeti  aaenii  to  countenance  this  hypothesis.    Inst.  Tnterp.  Nor.  Tevt. 
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tulliaD.^  But  t)r.  Lardner  is  of  opinioa,  that  these  passages  scarceljr 
amount  to  a  full  proof  that  any  sections  or  chapters  were  marked  in 
the  copies  of  the  New  Testament  so  early  as  the  second  century.  It 
is  however  certain  that  the  antients  divided  the  New  Testament  into 
two  kinds  of  chapters,  some  longer  and  others  shorter,  the  former 
were  called  in  Greek  nrXoi  and  in  Latin  breves  ;  and  the  table  of  cqn- 
tents  of  each  brevis,  which  was  prefixed  to  the  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  was  called  bremarium.  The  shorter  chapters  were  called 
xf4)atXaia,  capitula^  and  the  list  oHhem  capitidatio. 

This  method  of  dividing  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  certainly  prior 
to  the  fourth  century :  for  Jerome,  who  flourished  towards  the  close 
of  that  century,  expunged  a  passage  fix)m  Saint  Matthew's  gospel 
which  forms  an  entire  chapter,  as  being  an  interpolation.^  These  di- 
visions were  formerly  very  numerous ;  but,  not  being  established  by 
any  ecclesiastical  authori^r,  none  of  th^m  weiE  ever  received  by  thie 
whole  church.  Saint  Matthew's  gospel,  for  .instance,  according  to 
the  old  breviaria,  contained  twenty-eight  breves ;  but,  according  to 
Jerome,  sixty-eight.  The  same  author  divicMfs  his  gospel  into  355 
capitula;  others,  mto  74;  others,  into  88:  others,  into  117^  the 
Sjrriac  version,  into  76 ;  and  Erpenius's  emtion  of  the  Arabic,  into 
101.  The  most  antient,  and  it  appears  the  most  approved  of  these 
divisions,  was  that  of  Tadan  (a.  d.  172.)  in  his  Harmony  of  the  four 
Gospels,  for  the  rirXoi  or  breves  :  and  that  of  Ammonius,  a  learned 
Christian  of  Alexandria  in  the  third  century,  in  his  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  for  the  xs^aXoia  or  capitula.  From  him  they  were  termed 
the  Ammonian  Sections,  As  these  divisions  were  subsequently  adopt- 
ed, and  the  use  of  them  was  recommended,  by  Eusebius  the  celebrat- 
ed ecclesiastical  historian,  they  are  frequently  called  by  his  name. 
According  to  this  division.  Saint  Matthew  contains  68  breves,  and 
355  capitula ;  Saint  Mark,  48  breves,  and  234  capitula ;  Saint  Luke, 
83  breves,  and  342  capitula ;  and  St.  John,  18  breves,  and  231  ca- 
pitula. All  the  evangelists  together  form  216  breves,  and  1126  ca- 
pitula. In  antient  Greek  manuscripts  the  rirXoi  or  larger  portions  are 
written  on  the  upper  or  lower  margin,  and  the  xs^aXoia  or  smaller 
portions  are  numbered  on  the  side  of  the  margin.  They  are  clearly 
represented  m  Erasmus's  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  in 
Robert  Stephens's  edition  of  1550. 

The  division  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles, into  chapters,  was  made  by  Euthalius  Bishop  of  Sulca  in  Egypt, 
in  the  fifth  century ;  who  published  an  edition  of  Saint  Paul's  ^is- 
tles,  that  had  been  divided  into  chapters,  in  one  continued  series,  by 
some  unknownperson  in  the  fourth  century,  who  had  considered  them 
as  one  book.  Tnis  arrangement  of  the  Pauline  Episdes  is  to  be  found 

1  Ad  Uz.  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  167.  D.  Pe  PudicitiA,  cap.  16.  suhJUum.  Pe  BfenogMn. 
c.  11.  p.  683.  The  pasaaffes  are  giYeii  at  length  by  Dr.  Lankier,  Worka,  8vo.  wdL 
u.  p.  283 ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  433. 

*  The  paragraph  in  question  ia  to  be  found  in  the  Codex  Beze,  immediatolj  •)& 
ter  the  twenty-e^hth  Terae  of  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  G«epel. 
MichaeUs  has  printed  it,  together  with  two  Latin  translations  of  it,  in  hit  latio* 
^netioo  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  pp,  293—395. 
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in  die  Vatican  manuscript,  and  in  some  others ;  but  it  by  no  means 
prevaib  uniformly,  for  there  are  many  manuscripts  extant,  in  which 
a  iiresh  enumeration  commences  with  each  epistle.^ 

Besides  the  divisions  into  chapters  and  sections  above  mentioned, 
the  Codex  Bezs  and  other  manuscripts  were  further  divided  into  les- 
sons, called  Ava/v6jtffAara  or  Avayvu^sig,  Euthalius  is  said  to  have  di- 
vided Saint  Paul's  Episdes  in  this  manner,  as  Andrew  Bishop  of  Cae- 
sarea  in  Cappadocia  divided  the  Apocalypse,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
9Xtb  century,  into  twenty-four  lessons,  which  he  termed  Xoyw  (ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  elders  before  the  throne  of  Crod,  Rev.  iv. 
4.),  and  seventy-two  tides,  according  to  tlie  number  of  parts,  via:, 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  of  which  the  elders  were  composed ! 

The  division  of  rn-Xoi  and  xs^Xoja  continued  to  be  general  both  in 
the  eastern  and  western  churches,  until  cardinal  Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro 
in  the  thirteenth  century  introduced  die  chapters  now  in  use,  through- 
out the  western  church,  for  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old : 
of  which  an  account  has  abready  been  given  .^  The  Greek  or  eastern 
church,  however,  continued  to  follow  the  antient  divisions ;  nor  are 
any  Greek  manuscripts  known  to  be  extant,  in  which  chapters  are 
found,  prior  to  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Greek  fugitives,  after 
the  talung  of  Constantinople,  fled  into  the  West  of  Europe,  became 
transcribers  for  members  of  the  Latin  church,  and  of  course  adopted 
ifae  Latin  divisions. 

II.  Whether  any  points  for  marking  the  sense  were  used  by  the 
apostles,  is  a  question  that  has  been  gready  agitated  ;  Pridus,  rlaff, 
Leusden,  and  many  other  eminent  cridcs,  maintainmg  that  they  were 
in  use  brfore  the  time  of  the  aposdes,  while  Dr.  Grabe,  Fabricius, 
MoDtfaucon,  Hoffinan,  John  Henry  Michaelis,  Rogall,  John  David 
Hichaelis,  Moldenhawer,  Emesti,  and  a  host  of  other  cridcs,  maintain 
dm  the  use  of  pomts  \s  posterior  to  the  time  of  the  apostles.'  The 
numerous  mistakes  of  the  fathers,^  or  their  imcertainty  how  particular 
passages  were  to  be  read  and  imderstood,  clearly  prove  that  there  was 
no  regular  or  accustomed  system  of  punctuation  m  use,  in  the  fourth 
eeotuiy .     The  myority  of  the  points  or  stops  now  in  use  are  unques- 

1  Millii  Pit^egomena,  66  364—360,  662-664.  739,  ei  9tq. 

'  Bee  p.  146.  fujtra,  of  this  ¥0111016. 

'  Bmnpem  liu  ^rren  twelre  closely  printed  quarto  Q^m  to  the  enumeration 
«f  thew  opinions.    Com.  Crit.  in  Nov.  Test.  pp.  16&— 176. 

4  8one  of  these  mistakes  and  oneertainties  of  interpretaUon  are  soffieiently  ca- 
rioos.  Thus  Jerome  on  Eph.  i.  5.  says :  *'  Dnpliciter  legendum,  ut  caritas  tsi  com 
siperiorflMis  yel  saperiorttius  copoletur."  Ana  <m  Philemon  iv.  5.  he  says :  "  Am- 
kifu&  veri  dictum,  utrion  ffntes  agat  Deo  suo  semper,  an  memoriam  ejus  faciat  in 
onCionilNui  suls  temper,  fit  ntrumque  intelligi  potest"  (Jerome,  Homil.  IV.  in 
Jbh.  n.  43, 43.  edit  Fnneofiirti.)  fipiphanius  mentions  a  mark  of  punctnatioii 
und  m  the  Old  Testameat  which  he  caOs  v99Suunhi  -,  but  he  takes  notice  of  no* 
thbf  of  the  kind  hi  the  New  Testament,  though  he  was  warmly  discussing  tho 
iB  wUeh  the  semw  ought  to  be  dinded  in  John  i.  3.    The  disputes,  which 


this  pMHgu  prove  to  demonstntion  that  there  was  no  fixed  pune- 
faitioB  at  the  period  rofcrrod  to.  Ghrrsostooi,  fyt  instance,  branded  as  heretieo 
thaw  win  pkeod  a  panse  after  the  words  #«&  cv  and  befine  yivmy,  yet  this  modo 
.if  loiirtinf  wm  adopCed  by  Irennus,  Clement  of  Alezindria,  Origen,  and  even  bj 
OellBiier,  Introduction,  p.  114.  whmre  other  additkiiial  examples  m 
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iOnobly  of  modem  date  :  for,  although  sooie  full  points  are  to  be 
bund  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  the  Co- 
dex Bezsy  (as  they  also  are  in  inscriptions  four  hundred  years  beim 
the  Christian  «ra)  yet  it  cannot  be  sliown  that  our  present  system  of 
punctuation  was  ^eneroZ/y  adopted  earlier  than  the  ninth  century.  In 
fact,  it  seems  to  nave  been  a  gradual  unprovement,  conunenced  by 
Jerome,  and  continued  by  succeeding  biblical  critics.  The  punctua- 
tion of  ^e  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint,  Er&esti  observes  from  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,^  was  unknown  in  tne  early  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  consequently  (he  infers)  the  punctuation  of  tlie  New  Testament 
was  also  unknown.  About  fifty  years  afterwards,  Jerome  began  to 
add  the  comma  and  colon ;  and  they  were  tlien  inserted  in  many  more 
antient  manuscripts.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  £utha- 
lius  (then  a  deacon  of  the  church  at  Alexandria)  published  an  edition 
of  die  four  Gospels,  and  afterwards  (when  he  was  bishop  of  Suica  in 
Egypt^  an  edition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes  and  of  all  the  Aposto- 
lical Epistles,  in  which  he  divided  the  New  Testament  into  crtxiu 
{stiehot)^  or  lines  regulated  by  the  sense,  so  that  each  terminated 
where  some  pause  was  to  be  made  in  reading.  Of  this  method  of  di- 
vision (which  Euthalius  devised  in  order  to  assist  tlie  clergy  when 
reading  the  Word  in  public  worship,  and  obviate  the  inconveniences 
and  mistakes  just  noticed)  the  following  extract  (rom  Tit.  ii.  2,  3.  ac- 
cording to  the  Codex  H.  Coislinianus  202,  will  give  an  idea  to  the 
reader. 

nPE2BTTAZNE«AAI0T2£INAI 

2EMN0T2 

2n<l»PONA2 

TTIAINONTASTHniSTEI 

THTnOMONH 

nPESBTTlAAinZATTnX 

ENKATAZTHMATIIEPOnPEnEIS 

MHilIABOAOT2 

MHOINnnOAAnAE^iOTA12M£NA2 

KAAOAIAA2KAAOT2 

In  English,  thus : 

THATTHEAGEDMENBESOBER 

GRAVE 

TEMPERATE 

SOUNDINFAITH 

INPATIENCE 

THEA6EDWOMENLIKEWISE 

INBEHAYIOURASBEGOMETHHOUNESfl 

NOTFALSEAGGUSERS 

NOTGIVENTOMUGHWINE 

TEACHERSOFGOODTHINGS 


itoi 


t  CftSBi  CttachMJi  siil  p.  901.    Emnti,  Init.  Interp.  Nov.  Tail 
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This  mode  of  dividing  the  sacrctl  text  was  called  iTixofierjia ;  and 
liiis  niediod  of  writing,  tfrixii^ov  y^a^^i.  At  the  end  of  each  inanu*> 
script  it  was  usual  to  specify  die  number  of  stichoi  which  it  cou- 
tained.  When  a  copyist  was  disposed  to  contiact  his  space,  and 
tliercfure  crowded  die  lines  into  each  odier,  he  placed  a  point  where 
Euthalius  had  terminated  the  line.  In  the  eighdi  century  die  stroke 
which  we  call  a  comma  was  invented.  In  die  Latin  manuscript^;, 
Jerome's  points  were  introduced  by  Paul  VVarnefrid,  and  Alcuin,  at 
die  command  of  die  emperor  Charlemagne ;  and  in  the  iiindi  century 
the  Greek  note  of  interrogation  (;)  was  first  used.  At  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  die  editors  placed  the  points  arbitrarily,  probably 
[]\Iichaelis  diinks)  widiout  bestowing  die  necessary  attention;  and 
Stephens  in  paiticular,  it  is  well  known,  varied  his  points  in  every 
edition.  The  fac-similes  given  in  die  diird  chapter  of  this  volume 
will  give  die  reader  an  idea  of  the  marks  of  disdiicdon  found  in  the 
more  aiiticnt  manuscripts. 

The  sticlioi,  however,  not  only  assisted  the  public  reader  of  the 
New  Testament  to  determine  its  sense  ;  they  also  served  to  measure 
the  size  of  books  ;  dius,  .losephus's  twenty  books  of  Jewish  Antiqui- 
ties contained  60,000  stirhoi,  though  in  Itdgius's  edition  diera  are 
only  40,000  broken  lines.  And,  according  to  an  antient  written  list 
preserved  by  Simon,  and  transcribed  by  Michaelis,  die  New  Testa- 
ment contained  lg(?6l3  stichoi.^ 

.  The  verses  into  which  the  New  Testament  is  now  divided,  are 
much  more  modern,  and  are  an  imitation  of  those  invented  for  die 
Old  Testament  bv  Rabbi  Nathan  in  die  fifteenth  century.^  Robert 
Stephens  was  their  first  inventor,**  and  introduced  them  in  his  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  published  in  the  year  1551.  This  invention 
of  die  learned  printer  was  soon  introduced  into  all  the  editions  of  die 
New  Testament ;  and  the  very  great  advantage  it  aflbrds,  for  facili- 
tating references  to  particular  pa:?sages,  has  caused  it  to  be  retained 
in  die  majority  of  editions  and  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  diough 
much  to  the  injury  of  its  inteq^retadon,  as  many  passages  are  now 
severed  that  ought  to  be  united,  and  rice  versn.^  From  diis  arrange- 
ment, however,  Wetsiein,  Bcngel,  13owyer,  Griesbach,  and  odier 
editors  of  the  Greek  Testament,  have  wisely  departed,  and  have 
printed  the  text  in  continued  paragraphs,  throwing  die  numbers  of  Ste- 
phen's verses  into  die  margin.  Mr.  Reeves  also  has  pursued  the 
same  method  in  his  beautiful  and  correct  editions  of  the  authorised 
English  version,  and  of  the  Greek  Testament  in  l2mo.,  1803.^ 

1  Introd.  to  the  Now  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  520,  5*27.  Michaelis,  after  Simon,  uie« 
tha  word  remMta  ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake. 

9  See  p.  14d.  supra,  of  this  volume. 

3  He  made  this  division  when  on  ajoumoy  from  Lyons  to  Paris,  and,  as  his  son 
Henry  tells  us  (in  bis  preface  to  the  Concordance  of  the  New  Testament),  he  made 
it  inifT  equitandum,  literally,  while  ridinj^  on  horseback ;  but  Michaelis  rather 
thinks  that  the  phrase  means  only,  that  when  he  was  weary  of  riding,  he  amused 
himself  with  this  work  at  his  inn.    Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  p.  527. 

-<  Thus  Col.  iv.  1.  ought  to  have  been  united  to  the  third  chapter. 

S  The  title  of  the  last  mentioned  work  is  — '<  H  KAIRH  AIAOHKH.  The  J^ew 
JTeMtament  in  Greek,  meearding  to  the  Text  of  Mill  and  iftephens,  and  the  .irrange- 

TOL.  U«  2i) 
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Besides  the  text  in  the  dijSereiit  books  of  the  New  Testament,  we 
meet  with  titles  or  inscriptions  to  each  of  themi  and  also  with  sub- 
scriptions at  die  end,  specifying  the  writer  of  each  book^  the  time  >axid 
place,  when  and  where  it  was  written,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
written. 

IV.  It  is  not  known  by  whom  the  Inscriptions  or  titles  of  tlie 
various  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  prefixed.  In  consequence 
of  the  very  great  diversity  of  tides  occurring  in  manuscripts,  it  is 
generally  admitted  tliat  they  were  not  originally  written  by  tb« 
Aposdes,  but  were  subsequendy  added,  in  order  to  distinguish  one 
book  from  another,  when  die  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  form- 
ed. It  is  however  certain,  that  diese  tides  are  of  very  great  antiquity ; 
for  we  find  them  mentioned  by  Tertullian  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century,^  and  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  early  part  oi  the  sama 
century,  expressly  states,  diat  die  wriungs  of  the  four  evangelists  were 
in  his  day  termed  Gospels.^ 

V.  But  the  Subscriptions  annexed  to  die  Episdes  are  manifesdy 
spurious:  for,  in  the Jirst  place,  some  of  them  are  beyond  all  doubt 
false,  as  those  of  die  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  which  pur- 
portio  be  \iTitlen  at  Athens,  whereas  diey  were  written  from  Corinth. 
In  like  manner,  the  subscription  to  die  first  episde  to  the  Corindiians 
states,  that  it  was  written  fi*om  Philippi,  uotwidistanding  St.  Paid  in- 
forms them  (xvi.  8.)  that  he  will  tarry  at  Ephe^s  until  Pentecost; 
and  notwithstanding  he  begins  his  salutations  in  that  Episde,  by  teUing 
the  Corinthian  Christians  (xvi.  19.)  the  Churches  of  Asia  salute  you; 
a  pretty  evident  indication  diat  he  himself  was  in  Asia  at  that  veiy 
time.  Again,  according  to  the  subscription,  the  Epistle  to  the  Grala- 
tians  was  written  from  Rome ;  yet,  in  the  Episde  itself,  the  Aposde 
expresses  his  surprise  (i.  6.)  diat  they  were  so  soon  removed  from 
him  that  called  them ;  whereas  his  journey  to  Rome  was  ten  yean 
posterior  to  the  conversion  of  die  Galatians.  And  what  still  more 
conclusively  proves  the  falsehood  of  diis  subscription,  is,  the  total 
absence  in  diis  episde  of  all  allusions  to  his  bonds  or  to  his  being  a 
prisoner ;  wliich  Saint  Paul  has  not  failed  to  nouce  in  every  one  of 
the  four  epistles,  WTitten  from  diat  city  and  during  liis  imprisonment.' 
Secondly^  the  subscripUons  are  altogether  wanting  in  some  antient 
manuscripts  of  the  best  note,  while  in  others  they  are  greatly  varied. 
And,  thirdly,  the  subscription  annexed  to  die  first  Epistle  to  Timothy 
is  evidendy  the  production  of  a  writer  of  die  age  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  could  not  have  been  written  by  the.  aposde  Paul :  for  it 
states  that  episde  to  have  been  written  to  Timothy  from  Laodicea, 
the  chief  city  of  Phrygia  Pacadana ;  whereas  the  country  of  Phrygia 
was  not  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Phrygia  Prima^  or  Paeaii'' 
ana,  and  Phrygia  Secunda,  until  die  fourth  century.     According  to 


ment  of  Mr.  Reeves^s  Bibte**    The  book  is  printed  with  singular  neatness  and  ae- 
Goracyf  and  the  fine  paper  copies  are  truly  DoautiftU. 

1  Adversus  Marcionem,  lib.  iv.  c.  2. 

•  Apol.  i.  p.  98.    Lardnor's  Works,  8yo.,  vol.  iL  p.  121 ;  4to.,  vol.  L  p.  344. 

9  Paley's  Hons  Faaliii«,  pp.  378, 379. 
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Dr.  Mill,  the  subscriptions  were  added  by  Euthalius  Bishop  of  Sulca 
in  Egypt,  who  published  an  edition  of  the  Acts,  Episdes  of  Saint 
Paul,  and  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  about  tiie  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. But,  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  subscriptions,  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  either  grossly  ignorant,  or  grossly  inattentive. 

The  various   subscriptions  and  titles  to  the  different  books    are 
exhibited  in  Griesbach's  Criticll  Edition  of  the  New  Testament. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  ANTIENT  VERSIONS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

Next  to  the  kindred  languages,  versions  afTord  the  greatest 
sistance  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  "  It  is  only  by  means 
of  versions,  that  they,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  original  languages,  can 
at  all  learn  what  the  Scripture  contains ;  and  every  version,  so  far  as 
it  is  just,  conveys  the  sense  of  Scripture  to  tliose  who  understand  tlic 
language  in  which  it  is  written." 

Versions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  antient  and  modem : 
the  former  were  made  immediately  from  the  original  langijfiges  by 
persons  to  whom  they  were  familiar  ;  and  who,  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed,  had  better  opportunities  for  ascertaining  the  force  and  mean- 
ing of  words,  dian  more  recent  translators  can  [yossibly  have.  Mo- 
dern versions  are  tliosc  made  in  later  times,  and  chiefly  since  the 
reformation :  tliey  are  useful  for  explaining  the  sense  of  tlie  inspired 
writers,  while  antient  versions  are  of  tlie  utmost  importance  both  of 
the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  present 
chapter  will  therefore  be  appropriated  to  giving  an  account  of  those 
which  are  most  esteemed  for  their  antiquity  and  excellence. 


SECTION  I. 

ANTIENT   VERSIONS   OF   THE   OLD    TESTAMENT. 

X  HE  principal  antient  versions,  which  illustrate  the  Scriptures,  are 
the  ChaJdee  paraphrases,  generally  called  Targums,  the  Septuagint, 
or  Alexandrian  Greek  Version,  tlie  translations  of  Aquila,  Symma- 
chuB,  and  Theodotion,  and  what  are  called  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  versions,  (of  wliich  latter  translations  fragments  only  are 
extant,)  together  with  the  Syriac,  and  Latin  or  Vulgate  versions. 
Although  the  authors  of  these  versions  did  not  flourish  at  tlie  time 
when  the  Hebrew  language  was  spoken,  yet  they  enjoyed  many  ad- 
vantages for  understanding  tlie  Bible,  especially  the  Old  Testament, 
which  are  not  possessed  by  the  moderns :  for,  living  near  tlie  time 
when  that  language  was  vernacular,  they  could  learn  by  tradition  the 
true  signification  of  some  Hebrew  words,  which  is  now  forgotten. 
Many  of  them  also  being  Jews,  and  from  their  childhood  accustomed 
to  hear  the  Rabbins  explain  tlie  Scripture,  the  study  of  which  tliey 
diligently  cultivated,  and  likewise  speaking  a  dialect  allied  to  the 
Hebrew, — tliey  could  not  but  become  well  acquainted  witli  the  lat- 
ter. Hence  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the  antient  versions  gene- 
rally give  tlie  true  sense  of  Scripture,  and  not  unfrequendy  in  pas- 
sages where  it  could  scarcely  be  discovered  by  any  other  means.  All 
the  antient  versions,  indeed,  are  of  great  importance  both  in  the  criti- 
cism, as  well  as  in  the  interpretation,  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  they 
are  not  all  wimesses  of  equal  value  ;  for  the  authority  of  ue  difierent 
versions  depends  partly  on  the  age  and  country  oi  their  respective 
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authors,  partly  on  the  text  whence  their  translations  were  made,  and 
partly  on  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  they  were  executed.  •  It 
will  therefore  be  not  irrelevant  to  offer  a  short  liisiorical  notice  of  the 
principal  versions  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  of  some  other  antient 
versions  of  less  celebrity  perhaps,  but  which  have  been  beneficiaUy 
consulted  by  biblical  critics. 


§  1.  OF  THE  TARGUMS,  OR  CUALDEE  PARAPHRASES. 

L  Targum  of  Onkelos  ;  —  II.  Of  tjie  Pseudih-Jonatkan ;  —  III.  The 
Jerusalem  Targitm  ;  —  IV.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel ; 
—  V.  The  Targum  on  the  Ifagiographb  ;  —  VI.  The  Targum  on 
the  MegiUoth;—'\lh  VIII,  IX.  Three  Targums  on  the  Book  of 
Esther  ;  —  X.  Real  value  of  the  different  Targums. 

The  Chaldee  word  Dl^TH  TaRcuM  signifies,  in  general,  any 
version  or  explanation ;  but  this  appellation  is  more  particularly  re- 
stricted to  tlie  versions  or  paraphrases  of  tJic  Old  Testament,  exe- 
cuted in  the  East-Aramaean  or  Chaldee  dialect,  as  it  is  usually  called. 
These  Targums  are  termed  paraphrases  or  expositions,  because  they 
are  rather  comments  and  explications,  than  literal  translafions  of  the 
text :  they  are  written  in  the  Chaldee  tongue,  which  became  familiar 
to  tlie  Jews  after  the  time  of  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  was  more 
known  to  them  than  the  Hebrew  itself :  so  diat,  when  the  Jaw  was 
"  read  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath  day,"  in  pure  biblical  He^ 
brew,  an  explanation  was  subjoined  to  it  in  Chaldee ;  in  order  to 
render  it  intelligible  to  the  people,  who  had  but  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew  language.  This  practice,  as  already  observed, 
originated  with  Ezra '}  as  there  are  no  traces  of  any  written  Targums 
prior  to  those  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
lived  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  it  is  highly  probable  diat  these 
paraphrases  were  at  first  merely  oral ;  diat,  subsequenUy,  the  ordinary 
gk)sscs  on  the  more  difficult  passages  were  committed  to  writing ;  and 
that,  as  the  Jews  were  bound  by  an  ordinance  of  their  elders  to  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  the  law,  these  glosses  were  either  afterwards  collected 
together  and  deficiencies  in  them  supplied,  or  new  and  connected 
paraphrases  were  formed. 

There  are  at  present  extant  ten  paraphrases  on  different  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  three  of  which  comprise  the  Pentateuch,  ,or  five 

1  See  pp.  3,  4.  svpra.  Our  account  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  is  drawn  up 
from  a  careful  consideration  of  what  has  been  written  on  them,  by  Carpzov,  in  hu 
Critica  Sacra,  part  ii.  c.  i.  pp.  430—481. ;  Bishop  Walton,  Prol.  c.  12.  sect.  u.  pp. 
568—502. ;  Leusden,  in  Philolo^.  HcbrcBo-Mixt.  Diss.  v.  vi.  and  vii.  pp.  36— 5tt.  i^ 
Dr.  Prideaox,  Connection,  part  li.  book  viii.  sub  anno  37.  b.  c.  vol.  iii.  pp.  531— 
fi65.  (edit.  1718.)  Kortholt,  De  variis  Scripturaj  Editionibus,  c.  iii.  np.  34—51. ; 
Pfeiffer,  Critica  Sacra,  cap.  viii.  sect.  ii.  (Op.  torn.  ii.  pp.  750—771.;,  and  in  hU 
Treatise  de  Theologia  Judaic^,  &c.  *^Exercit.  ii.  (Ibid.  torn.  ii.  pp.  8(52—889.) ; 
Baner,  Critica  Sacra,  tract,  iii.  pp.  288—308. ;  Rambach.  Inst.  Herm.  Sacrs,  ^. 
G06— eil. :  Pictet,  Theolo^e  Chretienne,  torn.  i^p.  145.  et  seq. ;  Jajn,  IntrodnO' 
tidjBd  Librot  Veteris Foederis,  pp.69  -7ri. ;  and  Wehner's  AntiquiUtes Ebrsonim, 
torn.  i.  pp.  156—170. 
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books  of  Mo6es:  — 1.  The  Targum  of  Qnkelos;  2.  That  falsely- 
ascribed  to  Jonatlian,  and  usually  cited  as  tlie  Targum  of  the  Pseudc>- 
Jonathan ;  and  3.  The  Jerusalem  Targum ;  4.  Tlie  Targum  of 
Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  (i.  e.  the  son  of  Uzziel)  on  the  Prophets ;  5. 
The  Targum  of  Rabbi  Joseph  the*  blind,  or  one-eyed,  on  the  Hagio- 
grapha ;  6.  An  anonymous  Targum  on  the  five  Megilloth,  or  books 
of  Rudi,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah ;  7,  8,  9.  Three  Targums  on  the  book  of  Esther ; 
and,  10.  A  Targum  or  paraphrase  on  the  two  books  of  Chronicles. 
These  Targums,  taken  together,  form  a  continued  paraphrase  on  the 
Old  Testament,  witli  the  exception  of  tlie  books  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah  (antiendy  reputed  to  be  part  of  Ezra ;)  which  being  for 
the  most  part  written  in  Chaldec,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  no  pa- 
raphases  were  written  on  them,  as  being  umiecessary ;  Uiough  Dr. 
Prideaux  is  of  opinion  that  Targums  were  composed  on  these  books 
also,  which  have  perished  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

The  language,  in  which  these  paraphrases  arc  composed,  varies,  in 

urity  according  to  the  time  when  they  were  respectively  written. 

^hus,  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  die  Pseudo-Jonathan  are  mucli 
purer  than  the  odiers,  approximating  very  nearly  to  the  Aramaean 
dialect  in  which  some  parts  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  arc  written,  except 
indeed  that  the  orthography  does  not  always  correspond ;  while  the 
language  of  the  later  Targums  whence  the  rabbinical  dialect  derives 
its  source,  is  far  more  impure,  and  is  intermixed  with  barbarous  and 
foreign  words.  Originally,  all  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  were  written 
without  vowel-points,  Uke  ail  other  oriental  manuscripts :  but  at 
length  some  persons  ventured  to  add  points  to  diem,  diough  ver}" 
erroneously,  and  diis  irregular  punctuation  was  retained  in  the  Venice 
and  odier  early  edhions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Some  further  imper- 
fect attempts  towards  regular  pointing  were  made  both  in  die  Com- 
plutensian  and  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglotts,  until  at  length  the  elder 
Buxtorf,  in  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  published  at  Basil,  un- 
dertook the  thankless  task^  of  improving  die  punctuation  of  the  Tar- 
gums, according  to  such  rules  as  he  had  formed  from  die  pointing 
which  he  had  found  in  die  Chaldee  parts  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and 
Ezra ;  and  his  method  of  punctuation  is  followed  in  Bishop  Walton's 
Polyglott. 

I.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos.  —  It  is  not  known  with  certainty,  at 
what  time  Onkelos  flourished,  nor  of  what  nation  he  was :  Professor 
Eichhom  conjectures  diat  he  was  a  native  of  Babylon,  first  because 
he  is  mentioned  in  the  Babylonish  Tnltnud  ;  secondly,  because  his 
dialect  is  not  the  Chaldee  spoken  in  Palestine,  but  much  purer,  and 
more  closely  resembling  the  style  of  Daniel  and  Ezra ;  and  lasdy, 
because  he  has  not  interwoven  any  of  tiiose  fabulous  narratives  to 
which  the  Jews  of  Palestine  were  so  much  attached,  and  from  which 


1  Pfere  Simon,  Hiat.  Crit.  du  Viouz  Test.  liv.  ii.  c.  viii.  has  censured  BuxtorTs 
mode  of  pointing  the  Chaldee  paniphrates  with  ^eit  severity ;  observing,  that  he 
woald  have  done  much  better  if  he  had  more  diligently  examined  manoscripts  that 
were  mof»  oprrtctly  pointed. 
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tbey  could  with  difficulty  refrain.     The  generally  rccci^d  opinion  is, 
that  he  was  a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  and  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated 
Rabbi  HiUel,  who  flourished  about  50  years  before  the  Christian  sra ; 
aad  consequendy  tliat  Onkclos  was  contemporary  widi  our  Saviour  : 
Bauer  and  Jahn,  however,  place  him  in  the  second  century.     The 
Targum  of  Onkelos  comprises  tlie  Pentateuch  or  five  books  of  Mo- 
ses, and  is  justly  preferred  to  all  the  others  both  by  Jews  and  Chris- 
liaiis,  on  account  of  tlie  purity  of  its  style,  and  its  general  freedom 
from  idle  legends.     It  is  rather  a  version  than  a  paraphrase,  and  ren- 
ders the  Hebrew  text  word  for  word,  with  so  much  accuracy  and  ex- 
actness, tliat  being  set  to  tlic  same  musical  notes,  with  tlie  original 
Hebrew,  it  could  be  read  in  the  same  tone  as  the  latter  in  tlio  public 
assemblies  of  tlie  Jews.     And  this  we  find  was  the  practice  of  tlie 
Jews  up  to  the  time  of  Rabbi  Elias  Levita ;  who  flourished  in  the 
early  pan  of  the  sixteenth  centur}',  and  expressly  states  Uiat  the  Jews 
read  tlie  law  in  their  synagoj^ucs,  first  in  Hebrew  and  then  in  the 
Targum  of  Onkek)s.     This  Targum  has  been  translated  into  LaUn 
by  Alfonso  de  Zamora,  Paulus  Fagius,  Bcrnardinus  Baldus,  and 
Andrew  de  Licon,  of  Zamora.^ 

II.  The  second  Targum,  which  is  a  more  liberal  paraphrase  of 
the  Pentateuch  dian  tlie  preceding,  is  usually  called  the  Targum  of 
the  Pseudo^onathaiij  being  ascribed  by  many  to  Jonathan  Ben 
Uzzicl  who  wrote  the  much  esteemed  Paraphrase  on  the  Prophets. 
But  tlie  difference  in  the  style  and  diction  of  this  Targum,  which  is 
very  impure,  as  well  as  in  tlie  mediod  of  paraphrasing  adopted  in  it, 
clearly  proves  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  by  Jonathan  Ben 
Uzziel,  who  indeed  sometimes  indulges  in  allegories  and  has  intro- 
duced a  few  barbarisms ;  but  diis  Targum  on  the  law  abounds  with 
the  most  idle  Jewish  legends  that  can  well  be  conceived ;  which, 
tx»ether  with  the  barbarous  and  foreign  words  it  contains,  render  it 
ofvery  litUe  utility.  From  its  mentioning  die  six  parts  of  the  Tal' 
mud  (on  Exod.  xxvi.  9.)  which  compilation  was  not  written  till  two 
centuries  after  the  birdi  of  Christ ;  —  Constantinople  (on  Numb.  xxiv. 
19.)  which  city  was  always  called  Byzantium  until  it  received  its 
name  from  Constantine  the  Great,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  die  Lombards  (on  Num.  xxiv.  24.)  whose  first  irrupuon  into 
Italy  did  not  take  place  unul  the  year  570 ;  and  the  Turks  (on  (jco. 
X.  2.)  who  did  not  become  conspicuous  till  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  —  learned  men  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  this  Targum 
of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan  could  not  have  been  written  before  the 
seventh,  or  even  die  eighdi  century.  It  has  been  translated  bto 
Latin  by  Anthony  Ralph  de  Chevalier,  an  eminent  French  Protestant 
divine,  in  the  sixteendi  century. 

III.  The  Jerusalem  Targum^  which  also  paraphrases  the  fiv» 
books  of  Moses,  derives  its  name  from  the  dialect  in  which  it  is  com- 
posed.    It  is  by  no  means  a  connected  paraphrase,  sometimes  omit- 

1  The  flilleit  in&nnation,  concerning  the  Targum  of  Onkeloti  is  to  be  found  ia 
tktt  diiuaiiUkm  of  O.  B.  Winer,  entitled,  De  Onkeloio  ejusque  Paraphnn  Chal- 
duca  DiMertttio»  4to.  Ldpaie,  1^20. 
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ting  whole  verses,  or  even  chapters  ;  at  otlier  times  explaining  only  a 
single  word  of  a  verse,  of  which  it  sometimes  gives  a  two-fold  inter- 
pretation; and  at  otliers,  Hchrew  words  are  inserted  without  any 
explanation  whatever.  In  many  respects  it  corresponds  with  the 
paraphrase  of  tlie  Pseudo-Jonatlian,  whose  legendary  tales  are  here 
frequently  repeated,  abridged,  or  expanded.  From  the  impurity  of 
its  style,  and  tlic  number  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Persian  words  wliicfa  it 
contains.  Bishop  Walton,  Carpzov,  Wolfius,  and  many  otlier  emineni 
philologers,  are  of  opinion,  diat  it  is  a  compilation  by  several  autliors, 
and  consists  of  extracts  and  collections.  From  tlicse  internal  eviden- 
ces, die  commencement  of  the  seventh  century  has  been  assigned  as 
its  probable  date ;  but  it  is  more  likely  not  to  have  been  written 
before  the  eighth  or  perhaps  the  ninth  cenUiry.  This  Targuni  was 
also  translated  into  Latin  by  Chevalier,  and  by  Francis  Taylor. 

IV.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel. — According  to  tlie 
talmudical  traditions,  the  audmr  of  this  paraphrase  was  chief  of  tlie 
eighty  distinguished  scholars  of  Kabbi  Hillel  the  elder,  and  a  fellow 
disciple  of  Simeon  the  Just,  who  bore  the  infant  3Iessiah  in  his  arms : 
consequently  he  would  be  nearly  contemporary  with  Onkclos.  Wol- 
fius,^ however,  is  of  opinion  that  he  flourished  a  short  time  before  tlie 
birth  of  Christ,  and  compiled  the  work  which  bears  his  name,  from 
more  antient  Targums  Uiat  had  been  prescr\ed  to  his  time  by  oral 
tradition.  From  the  silence  of  Origen  and  Jerome  concerning  tliis 
Targum,  of  which  they  could  not  but  have  availed  themselves  if  it 
had  really  existed  in  their  time,  and  also  from  its  being  cited  in  tlie 
Talmud,  both  Bauer  and  Jahn  date  it  much  later  than  is  generally 
admitted  :  the  former  indeed  is  of  opinion  that  its  true  date  cannot 
be  ascertained;  and  the  latter,  from  die  inequalities  of  style  and 
mediod  observable  in  it,  considers  it  as  a  compilation  from  the  inter- 
pretations of  several  learned  men,  made  about  the  close  of  the  third 
or  fourth  century.  This  paraphrase  treats  on  the  Prophets,  that  is 
(according  to  the  Jewish  classification  of  die  sacred  wTitings),  on  the 
books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  1  &l  2  Sam.  1  1^  2  Kings,  who  are  termed  the 
former  prophets  ;  and  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  tlie  twelve 
minor  prophets,  who  are  designated  as  the  latter  prophets.  Tliough 
the  style  of  diis  Targum  is  not  so  pure  ^nd  elegant  as  that  of  Onkelos, 
yet  it  is  not  disfigured  by  those  legendary  tales  and  numerous  foreign 
and  barbarous  words  which  abound  in  the  later  Targums.  Both  tlie 
language  and  method  of  interpretation,  however,  are  irregular :  in  the 
exposition  of  the  former  prophets,  the  text  is  more  closely  rendered 
than  in  diat  on  the  latter,  which  is  less  accurate,  as  well  as  more  para- 
phrastical,  and  interspersed  widi  some  traditions  and  fabulous  legends. 
In  order  to  attach  the  greater  audiority  to  tlie  Targum  of  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel,  the  Jews,  not  satisfied  with  making  him  contemporary 
with  tlie  prophets  Malachi,  Zechariah,  and  Haggai,  and  asserting  that 
he  received  it  from  their  lips,  have  related,  that  wliile  Jonathan  was 
composing  his  paraphrase,  there  was  an  earthquake  for  forty  leagues 

1  Bibliotbeca  Hebraica,  torn.  i.  p.  1160. 
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aroiind  him ;  and  that  if  any  bird  liappencd  to  pass  over  him,  or  a  fly 
nlighted  on  liis  paper  wliile  writinj;;,  they  were  immediately  consumed 
by  fire  from  heaven,  witliout  any  injury  being  sustained  either  by  his 

C?rson  or  his  paper ! !  The  whole  of  this  Targum  was  translated  into 
atin  by  Alfonso  de  Zaniora,  Andrea  de  Leon,  and  Conrad  Pellican  ; 
and  the  paraphrase  on  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  by  Immanuel 
Tremellius.  • 

V.  The  Targum  on  the  Cetuhim,  Ilagiographa,  or  Holy  Writ- 
ings, is  ascribed  by  some  Jewihh  writers  to  RoJ  JosCy  or  Rabbi  Jo- 
seph, surnained  tin;  one-eyed  or  blind,  who  is  said  to  have  been  at 
tlie  head  of  the  Academy  at  Sora,  in  the  third  century ;  though 
others  affirm  that  its  author  is  unknown.  The  style  is  barbarous,  im- 
pure, and  very  unequal,  interspersed  with  i\umerous  dip;ressions  and 
legendary  narratives ;  on  which  account  the  younger  Buxtorf,  and 
after  him  Bauer  and  Jahn,  are  of  opinion  tliat  the  whole  is  a  com- 
pilation of  later  times :  and  this  sentiment  appears  to  be  the  most 
correct.  Dr.  Prideaux  characterises  its  language  as  the  most  cor- 
nipt  Chaldee  of  the  Jerusalem  dialect.  The  translators  of  the  pre- 
ceding Targum,  together  with  Arias  Montanus,  have  given  a  Latin 
version  of  this  Targum. 

VI.  The  Targum  on  the  Megillothy  or  five  books  of  Ecclesiastes, 
Song  of  Songs,  Ijamenialions  of  Jeremiah,  Ruth,  and  Esther,  is 
rvidenily  a  compihition  by  several  persons  :  tlie  barbarism  of  its  stj'le, 
numerous  digressions,  and  itUe  legends  which  are  inserted,  all  concur 
to  prove  it  to  be  of  late  date,  and  certainly  not  earlier  tlian  the  sixth 
centur)'.  The  paraphrase  on  tlie  book  oi  Ruth  and  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah  is  die  best  executed  portion  :  Ecclcsiastes  is  more 
freely  }}araphrased ;  but  the  text  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  absolute- 
ly lost  amidst  tlie  diffuse  circumscription  of  hs  author,  and  his  dull 
glosses  and  fabulous  additions. 

VII.  VIII,  IX.  The  three  Tar^ums  on  the  look  of  Esther.  — 
This  book  lias  always  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the 
Jews ;  wliicli  circumstance  hiduced  them  to  translate  it  repeatedly 
into  tlie. Chaldee  dialect.  Three  paraphrases  on  it  have  been  print- 
ed :  one  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglolt,  which  is  much  shorter,  and  con- 
tains fewer  digressions  tlian  tlie  others  ;  anodier,  in  Bishop  Walton*s 
Polyglott,  which  is  more  diffuse,  and  comprises  more  numerous  Jew- 
isli  fables  and  traditions ;  and  a  third,  of  wliich  a  Latin  Version  was 
published  by  Francis  Taylor ;  and  which,  according  to  Carpzov,  is 
more  stupid  and  diffuse  than  either  of  the  preceding.  They  are  all 
three  of  very  late  dale. 

X.  A  Targum  on  the  books  of  Chronicles^  which  for  a  long  time 
was  unknown  both  to  Jews  and  Christians,  was  discovered  in  the  li- 
brary at  Erfurt,  belonging  to  die  ministers  of  the  Augsburg  confes- 
sion, by  Matthias  Frederick  Beck;  who  published  it  in  1680,  3,  4, 
in  two  quarto  volumes.  Another  edition  was  published  at  Anistcr- 
dam  by  the  learned  Darid  Wilkins  (1715,  4to.)  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  university  librarj'  at  Cambridge,  h  is  more  complete  than  Beck's 
edition,  and  supplies  many  of  its  deficiencies.    Tliis  Targum,  bow- 
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ever,  is  of  very  little  value :  like  all  tlie  other  Cbaldee  paraphrases, 
it  blends  legendary  tales  with  the  narrative,  and  introduces  numerous 
Greek  words,  such  as  oxXo^,  (fo^nou,  "-SX^^  ^* 

XI.  Of  all  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  above  noticed,  the  Targums 
of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  are  most  highly  valued  by  the 
Jews,  who  implicitly  receive  their  expositions  of  doubtful  passages. 
Shickhard,  Mayer,  Hclvicus,  ^Leusden,  Hottinger,  and  Dr.  Fri- 
deaux,  have  conjectured  tliat  some  Chaldee  Targum  was  in  use  in 
the  synagogue  where  our  Lord  read  Isa.  Ixi.  1,  2,  (Luke  iv.  17 — 
19.);  and  that  he  quoted  Psal.  xxii.  1.  when  on  die  cross  (Afatt. 
xxvii.  46.)  not  out  of  the  Hebrew  text,  but  out  of  a  Chaldee  para- 
phrase. But  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  ground  for  this 
nypothesis :  for,  as  die  Chaldee  or  East  Aramsean  dialect  was  spoken 
at  Jerusalem,  it  is  at  least  as  probable  that  Jesus  Christ  interpreted 
the  Hebrew  into  the  vernacular  dialect  in  the  first  instance,  as  that 
he  should  have  read  from  a  Targum ;  and,  when  on  the  cross,  it 
was  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  speak  in  the  same  language, 
rather  than  in  the  biblical  Hebrew ;  which,  we  have  already  seen, 
was  cultivated  and  studied  by  the  priests  and  Levites  as  a  learned 
language.  The  Targum  of*^  Rabbi  Joseph  tlie  blind,  m  which  the 
words  cited  by  our  Lord  are  to  be  found,  is  so  long  posterior  to  the 
time  of  his  crucifixion,  that  it  cannot  be  received  as  evidence.  So 
numerous  indeed  are  the  variations,  and  so  arbitrary  are  the  altera- 
tions occurring  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  that 
Dr.  Kennicott  has  clearly  proved  them  to  have  been  designedly  al- 
tered in  compliment  to  the  previously  corrupted  copies  of  the  He- 
brew text ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  "  alterations  have  been  made 
wilfully  in  the  Chaldee  paraplirase  to  render  that  paraphrase,  in  some 
places,  more  conformable  to  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  text,  where 
those  Hebrew  words  are  supposed  to  be  right,  but  had  themselves 
been  corrupted."^  But  notwithstanding  aU  their  deficiencies  and  in- 
terpolations, the  Targums,  especially  those  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan, 
are  of  considerable  importance  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
not  only  as  they  supply  the  meanings  of  words  or  phrases  occurring 
but  once  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  because  they  reflect  con- 
siderable light  on  the  Jewish  rites,  ceremonies,  laws,  customs,  usages, 
&c.  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  both  Testaments.  But  it  b  in  es- 
tablishing the  genuine  meaning  of  particular  prophecies  relative  to  the 
Messiah,  in  opposition  to  the  false  explications  of  the  Jews  and  Anti- 
trinitarians,  that  these  Targums  are  pre-eminently  useful.  Bishop 
Walton,  Dr.  Prideaux,  Pfeiffer,  Carpzov,  and  Rambach,  have  ilki»- 
trated  this  remark  by  numerous  examples.  Bishop  Patrick,  and 
Drs.  Gill  and  Clarke,  in  their  respective  commentaries  on  the  Bible, 
have  inserted  many  valuable  elucidations  from  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrasts.  Leusden  recommends  that  no  one  should  attempt  to  read 
their  writings,  nor  indeed  to  learn  the  Chaldee  dialect,  who  is  not 
previously  well  grounded  in  Hebrew :   he  advises  the  Chaldee  text 

"'  ■    ■■>        I 
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of  Daniel  and  Ezra  to  be  first  read  eidier  with  his  own  Chaldee  Manual 
or  with  Buxtorf 's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  ;  after  which  the 
Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  may  be  perused,  witli  llie  help  of 
Buxtorf 's  Chaldee  and  Syriac  Lexicon,  and  of  De  Lara's  work,  De 
Convenientia  Vocabulorum  Rabbinicorum  cum  Gravis  et  quibusdam 
aliis  Unguis  Europais,     Ainstelodami,  1G4B.  Ito. 


^  2.  ON  THE  ANTIENT  GREEK  VERSIONS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

I.  History  of  the  Septuagint  ;  — II.  Critical  Account  of  its  ErecU" 
Hon;  —  III.  What  Manuscripts  were  used  by  its  Authors ;  —  IV. 
Account  of  the  Biblical  Labours  of  Origcn ;  —  V.  Notice  of  the 
Recensions  or  Editions  of  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus,  of  Lucian^  and 
of  Hesychius ;  —  VI.  Peculiar  Importance  of  the  Septuagint  Vet' 
sion  in  the  JCriticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament ;  — > 
Vn.  Bibliographical  Notice  of  the  Principal  Printed  Editions  of 
the  Septuagint  Version;  —  VIII.  Account  of  other  Greek  Versions 
of  the  Old  Testament;  —  1.  Version  of  Aquila;  —  2.  Of  Theo- 
DOTiON  ;  —  3.  Of  Symmachus  ;  —  4,  5,  C.  Anonymous  Versions.  — 
IX.  References  in  Antient  Manuscripts  to  other  Versions. 

L  AlttONG  the  Greek  versions  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  the  Alex- 
andrian or  Septuagint,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  is  the  most 
antient  and  valuable  ;  and  was  held  ui  so  much  esteem  both  by  the 
Jews  as  well  as  by  the  first  Christians,  as  to  be  constantly  read  in 
the  synagogues  and  churches.  Hence  it  b  uniformly  cited  by  the 
early  fathers,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  and  firom  this  version  all  the 
translations  into  other  languages  which  were  antiently  approved  byr 
the  Christian  Church,  were  executed  (with  the  excepdon  of  the 
Syriac),  as  the  Arabic,  Armenian,  Ethiopic,  Gothic,  and  Old  Italic 
or  the  Latin  version  in  use  before  die  time  of  Jerome  :  and  to  this 
day  the  Septuagint  is  exclusively  read  m  the  Greek  and  most  other 
Oriental  churches.^  This  version  has  derived  its  name  either  firom 
the  Jewish  account  of  seventy-two  persons  having  been  employed  to 
make  it,  or  fi*om  its  haidng  received  the  approbation  of  the  Sanhedrm 
or  great  council  of  the  Jews,  which  consisted  of  seventy,  or  more 
cocTecdy,  of  seventy-two  persons.  —  Much  uncertainty,  however,  has 

,     m  -  - . 

1  Walton,  Prol.  c.  ix.  (pp.  333 — 409.) ;  from  which,  and  from  the  following  au- 
thorities, our  account  of  ttie  Septuagint  is  derived,  viz.  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  pp. 
945— S73.  who  has  chiefly  followed  Hody's  book,  hcrcafler  noticed,  in  the  history 
of  the  Septuagint  version  *.  Dr.  Prideaux,  Connection,  part  ii.  book  i.  sub  anno  27t. 
(T<d.  ii.  pp-  27—49.) ;  Masch's  Preface  to  part  ii.  of  his  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibli- 
otheea  Sacra,  in  which  the  history  of  the  Septuagint  version  is  minutoly  examined ; 
Moms,  in  Emesti,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5Ci--81.,  101 — 119  ;  Carpzov,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  481 
^—651. ;  Masch  and  Boemer's  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  Tol. 
it  pp.216— 220., 256— 304. ;  Harlcs,  Brevior  Notitia  Litcratura)  Gnpco),  pp.  638 
— OM. ;  and  Renouard,  Annates  de  llmprimerie  des  Aides,  torn.  i.  p.  140.  See 
abo  Origenis  Hezq>la,  a  Montfaucon,  torn.  i.  Pralim.  Diss.  pp.  17—35.  A  fidl 
account  of  the  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  Greek  Scriptures  is  ffiven  in  the 
|iro&C6  to  vol.  i.  of  the  edition  of  the  Septuagint  commenced  by  the  late  Rev.  Or 
HolmcS;  of  which  an  aoooont  is  given  in  a  siSiirequent  page 
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prevciilcd  concerning  the  real  Iiistory  of  tliis  antient  version :  and 
while  some  have  strenuously  advocated  its  miracidous  and  divhie  ori- 
gin, otlier  eminent  philologists  have  laboured  to  prove  that  it  must 
have  been  (executed  by  several  persons  and  at  different  times. 

According  to  one  account,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt, 
caused  this  translation  to  be  made  for  the  use  of  die  library  whick 
he  had  founded  at  Alexandria,  at  tlie  request  and  with  the  advice 
of  die  colfbrated  Demetrius  Phalereus,  lus  principal  librarian.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  reported,  that  he  sent  Aristeas  and  Andreas,  two 
distinguished  officers  of  his  court,  to  Jerusalem,  on  an  embassy  to 
Eleazar  dicMi  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  to  request  of  die  latter  a  copy 
of  die  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  Uiat  tliere  might  also  be  sent  to  luin 
seventy-two  persons  (six  chosen  out  of  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,) 
who  wen;  e(pially  well  skilled  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages. 
These  learned  men  were  accordingly  shut  up  in  the  island  of  Pharos : 
where,  having  agreed  in  die  translation  of  each  |)eriod  after  a  mutual 
conference,  Demetrius  wrote  down  dieir  version  as  they  dictated  it 
to  him :  and  dius,  in  the  space  of  seventy-two  days,  the  whole  was 
accomplished.  This  relation  is  derived  from  a  letter  ascribed  to 
Aristeas  himself,  die  authenticity  of  which  has  been  greatly  disputed. 
If,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  is  die  case,  this  piece  is  a  for- 
ger}-, it  was  made  at  a  very  early  period  :  for  it  was  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Josephus,  w  ho  has  made  use  of  it  in  his  Jewish  Antiqui- 
ties. The  veracity  of  Aristeas's  narrative  was  not  questioned  until 
the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century ;  at  which  time,  indeed,  bib- 
lical criticism  was,  comparatively,  in  its  infancv.  V^ives,*  Scaliger,' 
Van  Dale,'  Dr.  Prideaux,  and  aliove  all  Dr.  tlody,^  were  the  prin- 
cipal writers  in  die  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  wlio  attack- 
ed die  genuineness  of  the  pretended  narrative  of  Aristeas ;  and  tliough 
it  was  ably  \*indicated  by  Bishop  Walton,^  Isaac  Vossius,*  Whislon,'' 
Brett,^  and  other  modern  writers,  die  majority  of  the  learned  of  our 
own  time  are  fully  agreed  in  considering  it  as  fictitious. 

Plillo  the  Jew,  wlio  also  notices  die  Septuagint  version,  was 
ignorant  of  most  of  the  circumstances  narrated  by  Aristeas  ;  but  he 
relates  others  which  appear  not  less  extraordinary.  According  to 
him,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  sent  to  Palestine  for  some  learned  Jews, 
whose  number  he  does  not  specify :  and  these  going  over  to  the 
iHliuid  of  Pharos,  there  executed  so  many  distinct  versions,  all  of 
whirli  so  exactly  and  unifoniily  agreed  in  sense,  phrases,  and  words, 
as  pro\'ed  dieni  to  have  been  not  common  interpreters ;    but  men 


»  In  a  note  rwi  An^iutine  dc  Civitato  Dei,  lib.  viii.  c.  42. 

V  111  a  nuie  on  EuwbiutH  Chronicle,  no.  Mmrxxiiv. 

•<  DiMiortatio  vupcr  Ariiitca,do  lxx  intcrprctibus,  &c.    Amst.  1705.  4to. 

4  Do  niblionuu  GrH'corum  Tcxtibus,  Vpraionibus  Givciiii  ct  Latina  Vulgatft, 
Mill  iv.  mi  nnrmittitur  Arirtee  Hiiitoria.  folio.  Oxon.  1705. 

'•  I'lol  r.  U.  ^  3—10.  pp.  :Cfc<— :«». 

*  Dm  I  ax  IntorprotibuH,  Hat;,  ^om.  l<Vtl..4to. 

'  III  iliM  Ap|N«nilix  (o  iiin  work  on  '*  The  Literal  Acconiplislimeut  of  Scriptar* 
1 1<  f«iii.i  Ilia,"  1.11111I011,  I7*if4,  r<vo. 

'  <iH«i.»i.iiiiin  nil  \\w  HrptunKiiit,  in  Biihop  Watson**  Collection  of  Theological 
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prophetically  inspired  and  divinely  dirertcd,  who  had  ever}-  word 
dictated  to  them  hy  the  Spirit  of  God  throiiirhoiit  tlie  entire  transla- 
tion. He  adds  tliut  an  annual  festival  was  celehrated  by  the  Alex- 
andrian Jew*s  in  the  isle  of  Pharos,  where  the  version  was  made,  un- 
til his  time,  to  preserve  the  iii<?niory  of  it,  and  to  thank  God  for  so 
great  a  benefit.^ 

Justin  Martyr,  who  flourisjied  in  the  middle  of  die  second  cen- 

tiir}',  about  one  hundred  years  after  Philo,  relates^  a  similar  story, 

nith  the  addition  of  die  seventy  interpreters  being  shut  up  each  in 

his  o\m  separate  cell  (which  had  been  erected  for  that  purpose  by 

order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus) ;  and  that  here  they  composed  so 

many  distinct  versions,  word  for  word,  in  the  very  same  expressions, 

to  the   great  admiration  of  the  king ;    w  ho,  not  doubting  that  this 

version  was  divinely  inspired,  loaded  die  interpreters  with  honours, 

^od  dismissed  diem  to  their  own  country,  with  magnificent  j)resents. 

Tlie  good  fadier  adds,  diat  the  ruins  of  these  cells  were  visible  in 

klis  time.     But  diis  narrative  of  Justin's  is  direcdy  at  variance  with 

several  circumstances  recorded  by  Aristeas ;    such,  for  instance,  as 

^he  previous  conference  or  deliberation  of  the  U'anslators,  and  above 

^I  die  very  im)X)rtant  point  of  die  version   being  dictated  to  Deme- 

Itrius  Phalereus.     Epiphanius,  a  writer  of  die  fourth  century,  attempts 

"^o  harmonise  all  diese  accounts  by  shutting  up  the  translators  two  and 

^wo,  in  thirty-six  cells,  where  they  might  consider  or  dr'Iiberate,  and 

fcy  stationing  a  copyist  in  each  cell,  to  whom  the  translators  dictated 

liieir  labours  :  the  result  of  all  which  was,  die  production  of  thirty-six 

inspired  versions,  agreeing  most  uniformly  together. 

It  is  not  a  litde  remarkable  diat  die  Siunaritans  havi;  traditions  in 
favour  of  their  version  of  the  Pentiteuch,  equally  extravagant  widi 
those  preser\'ed  by  the  Jews.  In  die  Samaritan  Chronicle  of  Abid 
Phatach,  which  was  compiled  in  the  fourteenth  century  from  anUent 
and  modern  audiors  both  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  diere  is  a  story  to  the 
ioDowing  effect :  —  That  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
his  reign,  directed  his  attention  to  die  difference  subsisting  between 
the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews  concerning  the  law ;  the  former  receiv- 
ing only  the  Pentateuch,  and  rejecting  every  other  work  ascribed  to 
the  prophets  by  the  Jews.  In  order  to  determine  this  difference,  he 
commanded  the  two  nations  to  send  depudes  to  Alexandria.  The 
Jews  entrusted  this  mission  to  Osar^  the  Samaritans  to  Aaron^  to 
whom  se\'eral  other  associates  were  added.  Separate  apartments 
in  a  particular  quarter  of  Alexandria,  were  assigned  to  each  of  diese 
strangers  ;  who  were  prohibited  from  having  any  }>ersonal  intercourse, 
and  each  of  diem  had  a  Greek  scribe  to  write  his  version.  Thus 
were  the  law  and  other  Scriptures  translated  by  the  Saniiu-itans ; 
whose  version  being  most  carefidly  examined,  the  king  was  convin<-- 
ed  that  their  text  was  more  complete  than  that  of  die  Jews.  Such 
« the  narrative  of  Abul  Phatach,  divested  however  of  numerous  mar- 
▼eUous  circumstances,  widi  whicli  it  has  been  decorated  by  the  Sa- 


1  Dc  ViU  MowB,  lib.  ii.  "  Cohort,  ad  Gonte?. 
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mtritans ;  who  are  not  surpassed  even  by  the  Jews  in  their  partialiQr 
for  idle  legends. 

A  fact,  buried  under  such  a  mass  of  fables  as  the  translation  of 
the  Septuagint  has  been  by  the  historians,  who  have  pretended  to  re- 
cord it,  necessarily  loses  all  its  historical  character,  which  indeed  we 
are  fully  justified  in  disregarding  altogether.  Although  diere  is  no 
doubt  but  that  some  truth  is  concealed  under  tliis  load  of  fables,  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  discern  the  truth  from  what  is  false : 
the  following  however  is  the  result  of  our  researches  concerning  this 
celebrated  version. 

It  is  probable  that  the  seventy  interpreters,  as  tliey  are  called, 
executed  their  version  of  the  Pentateuch  during  the  joint  reigns  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  his  son  Philadelphus.  The  Pseudo-Ansteas, 
Josephus,  Philo,  and  many  otlier  writers,  whom  it  were  tedious  to 
enumerate,  relate  that  this  version  was  made  during  tlie  reign  of 
Ptolemy  II.  or  Pliiladelphus :  Joseph  Ben  Gorion,  however,  among 
the  Rabbins,  Theodoret,  and  many  ottier  Christian  writers,  refer 
its  date  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.  Now  these  two  traditbns 
can  be  reconciled  only  by  supposing  the  version  to  have  been  per- 
formed during  the  two  years  when  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus  shared  the 
throne  witii  his  fatiier ;  which  date  coincides  with  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  die  hundred  and  twenty-tiiird  Olympiad,  that  is,  about  the  years 
286  and  285,  before  the  vulgar  Christian  zera.  Further,  this  version 
was  made  neither  by  die  command  of  Ptolemy,  nor  at  the  request 
nor  under  the  superintendence  of  Demetrius  Phalercus ;  but  vras 
•  voluntarily  undertaken  by  the  Jews  for  the  use  of  their  countrymen. 
It  is  well  known,  diat,  at  die  period  above  noticed,  there  was  a  great 
multitude  of  Jews  settled  in  Egypt,  particularly  at  Alexandria  :  these, 
being  most  strictly  observant  of  the  religious  institutions  and  usages 
of  their  forefathers,  had  dieir  Sanhedrin,  or  grand  coimcil  composed 
of  seventy  or  seventy-two  members,  and  very  numerous  synagogues, 
in  which  the  law  was  read  to  them  on  every  Sabbath  ;  and  as  the 
bulk  of  die  common  people  were  no  longer  acquainted  with  biblical 
Hebrew,  (the  Greek  language  alone  being  used  in  their  ordinary  in- 
tercourse,) it  became  necessary  to  translate  the  Pentateuch  into 
Greek  for  their  use.  This  is  a  far  more  probable  account  of  die  ori- 
gin of  die  Alexandrian  version  than  the  traditions  above  stated.  If 
this  translation  had  been  made  by  public  authority,  it  would  unques- 
tionably have  been  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  Sanhedrin  : 
who  would  have  examined  and  perhaps  corrected  it,  if  it  had  been 
the  work  of  a  single  indi\idual,  previously  to  giving  it  the  stamp  of 
^"r  their  approbation,  and  introducing  it  into  the  synagogues.  In  either 
case  the  translation  would,  probably,  be  denominated  the  Septuagint, 
because  the  Sanhedrin  was  composed  of  seventy  or  seventy-two 
members.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  Sanhedrin,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tam  the  fidelity  of  die  work,  might  have  sent  to  Palestine  for  some 
learned  men,  of  whose  assistance  and  advice  they  would  have 
availed  themselves  in  examining  the  version.  This  fact,  if  it  could 
be  proved,  (for  it  is  offered  as  a  mere  conjecturei)  would  account  for 
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.,  'it'ilioking  of  Egypfis  sending  an  ciubai^sy  to  Jerusalem : 

\  .  l.owcver,  one  circumstance  which  proves  that,  in  executing 

iianhiation,    the    synagogues    were   originally  in  contemplation, 

ihiit  uli  the  antient  writers  unanhnously  concur  in  saying  that 

!  .•;  i*t  iiiaiuiuli  was  first  translated.     The  five  books  of  Moses,  in- 

^•..♦•ii,  uere  the  only  books  read  in  the  synagogues  until  the  time  of 

\n!iocliu>  Epi))hane.s  king  of  Syria  :  who  having  forbidden  that  prac- 

::.t'   ill   Palestine,   the    Jews  evaded  his  commands  by  substituting 

in  tlie  Pentateuch  the  reading    of   the    prophetic  books.     When, 

lifturwards,  the  Jews  wer(?  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  kings  of 

Syria,  thty  read  the  law  and  the  prophets  alternately  hi  their  syna- 

cotiiies :    and  the  same  t!Ustom  was  adopted  by  tlic  Hellenistic  or 

Gnecisina;  Jew?. 

II.  Be.t,  whatexor  was  the  real  number  of  the  audiors  of  the  \:er- 
sioii,  their  introduction  of  C)«)ptic  words  (such  as  oi^i,  a;(i,  ^s.a^av,  &:c.) 
as  well  as  their  rendering  of  ideas  punily  Hebrew  altogether  in  the 
Egj'piian  manner,  clearly  prove  that  they  were  natixesof  Egypt.  Thus 
they  express  the  creation  ol'  the  world,  not  by  the  proper  Greek  word 
KTI212;,  but  by  rEXEiI2,  a  term  emjiloyed  by  the  philosophers  of 
Alev.mdria  to  express  the  origin  of  the  universe.  The  Hebrew  word 
Thunujiim,  (Exod.  xwiii.  30.)  which  signifies  perfections,  they  render 
AAHfc»i:iA,  truth}  The  ditference  of  style  also  indicates  die  version 
to  have  been  die  work  not  of  one  but  of  several  translators,  and  to 
have  been  executed  at  dilferent  times.  The  best  qualified  and  most 
able  among  diem  was  the  trjmslator  of  the  Pentateuch,  who  was  evi- 
deutly  master  of  both  Greek  and  Hebrew  :  he  has  religiously  follow- 
ed die  Hebrew  text,  and  has  in  various  instances  introduced  die 
most  suitable  and  best  chosen  expressions.  From  the  ver}'  close  re- 
semblance subsisting  between  the  text  of  the  Greek  version  and  the 
text  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  I^cmis  dc  Dieu,  Selden,  Wliiston, 
Hassencamp,  and  Bauer,  are  of  opinion  that  die  author  of  die  Alex^ 
andrian  version  made  it  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  And  in  pro- 
portion as  these  two  correspond,  the  Greek  differs  from  the  Hebrew. 
Tills  opinion  is  further  supported  by  the  declarations  of  Origen 
and  Jerome,  that  the  translator  found  die  venerable  name  of  Jeho- 
rali  not  in  the  letters  in  common  use,  but  in  very  antient  characters  ; 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  those  consonants  in  the  Septuagint  are  fre- 
quently confounded  together,  the  sliapes  of  which  are  similar  in  die 
oamaritan,  but  not  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  Tliis  hypothesis,  how- 
ever ingenious  and  plausible,  is  by  no  means  determinate  :  and  what 
militates  most  against  it  is,  the  inveterate  enmity  subsisting  between 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  added  to  die  constant  and  unvar}ing  testi- 

tnony  of  antiquity  Uiat  the  Greek  version  of  die  Pentateuch  was  exe- 

~  -  ,  ■ 

^Thereastm  of  tills  appears  from  Diodonis  Siculus,  who  infoniiM  us  that  the 
ITMideut  of  the  Effyptiiin  courtu  of  justice  wore  round  his  neck  a  ffoldcu  chain,  at 


kve  given  several  examples,  proving  from  internal  evidence  that  the  authors  of 
the  Septuagint  vonion  were  Egyptian. 
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cutcd  by  Jews.  There  is  no  other  way  by  which  to  recoucile  these 
conflicting  opinions,  than  hy  ^\\\^\io^\\v^  cither  that  the  manuscripts  used 
by  the  Eg)'ptian  Jews  approximated  towards  tlie  letters  and  text  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  or  that  .the  translators  of  the  Septuagiat 
made  use  of  manuscripts  written  in  antient  characters. 

Next  to  die  Pentateuch,  for  ability  and  fidelity  of  execution,  ranks 
the  translation  of  tlie  book  of  Provcrl)s,  the  audior  of  which  was  well 
skilled  in  the  two  languages  :  <Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that,  of  all  the 
books  of  the  Septuasint,  the  style  of  the  Proverbs  is  tlie  best,  the 
translators  havuig  clotlied  the  most  ingenious  thoughts  in  as  neat  and 
elegant  language  as  was  ever  us(»d  by  a  Pythagorean  sage,  to  express 
his  philosophic  maxims.^  The  t^an^?Iator  of  the  book  of  Job  being  ac- 
quainted widi  die  Greek  jwots,  his  style  is  more  elegant  and  studied  : 
but  he  was  not  sufliciently  master  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  litera- 
ttire,  and  consequently  his  version  is  very  often  erroneous.  Many  of 
the  historical  passages  are  interpolated  :  Jind  in  the  poetical  parts  there 
are  several  passages  wanting  :  Jerome,  in  his  j)reface  to  the  l)ook  of 
Job,  specifies  as  many  as  sevent)'  or  eighty  verses.  These  omissions 
were  supplied  by  Origen  from  Theodotion's  translation.  Tlie  book 
of  Joshua  could  not  have  been  translated  till  upwards  of  twenty  years 
after  the  death  of  l^olemy  Lagus  :  for,  in  chapter  viii.  verse  18.  ilie 
tran><lator  has  introduced  the  word  yaitfof,  a  word  of  Gallic  origni,  de- 
noting a  short  dart  or  javelin  pecidiar  to  tlic  Gauls,  who  made  an  ir- 
ruption into  Greece  in  the  third  year  of  die  125th  Olympiad,  or  b.  c. 
278 ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  time  after  that  event  that  die  Egyptian 
kin«j;s  took  Gallic  mercenaries  into  Uieir  pay  and  sc*r\'ice. 

During  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  the  IxKik  of  Esdier,  to- 
gedier  widi  die  Psalms  and  Prophets,  was  translated.  Tlie  subscrip- 
tion annexed  to  the  version  of  Esther  expressly  states  it  to  have 
been  finished  on  the  fourth  year  of  diat  sovereign's  reign,  or  about 
the  yeiir  1 77  before  the  Christian  aira  :  the  Psalms  and  ProplM?ts, 
in  all  probability,  were  translated  still  later,  because,  as  we  have 
already  seeii,^  the  Jews  did  not  begin  to  read  them  in  their  syna- 
gogues till  about  the  year  170  before  Christ.  The  Psalms  and  Pro- 
phets wore  translated  by  men  every  way  unequal  to  die  task  :  Jere- 
miah is  die  best  executed  among  die  Prophets  ;  and  next  to  this  the 
books  of  Amos  and  Ezekiel  are  placed:  the  important  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  were  translated,  according  to  Bishop  Jjowth,  upwards  of  one 
hundred  years  after  die  Pentateuch,  and  by  a  jierson  by  no  means 
ndecpiate  to  the  undertaking ;  there  being  hardly  any  book  of  the 
( )ld  Testament  so  ill  rendered  in  die  Septuagint  as  iliis  of  Isaiah, 
«i  (which  together  with  other  parts  of  the  Greek  version)  has  coine 
down  to  us  in  a  bad  condition,  incorrect,  and  with  frequent  omissions 
and  inter[)olations :  and  so  very  erroneous  was  the  version  of  Daniel, 
that  it  was  totally  rejected  by  the  aniicnt  cluirch,  and  Theodotion's 
translation  was  substituted  for  it.  Some  fragments  of  die  Septuagint 
version  of  Daniel,  which  for  a  long  time  was  supposed  to  have  been 

1  Michaolit,  Introd.  to  New  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  113. 
"^  See  pp.  14:2, 143.  sypra. 
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lost,  were  discovered  and  piiblislied  iieaiiy  fifty  years  since,  from 
wiiich  it  appears  tiiat  its  author  liad  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language.* 

No  date  has  been  assigned  for  the  translation  of  die  books  of 
Judges,  RuUi,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  wJiich  appear  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  one  and  the  same  author  ;  who,  though  he  does  not  make 
use  of  so  many  Hebraisms  as  the  translators  of  die  other  books,  is  yet 
not  without  his  peculiariues. 

III.  Before  we  conclude  the  history  hi  die  Septuaghit  vei*sion,  it 
may  not  be  irrelevant  briefly  to  notice  a  question  which  has  gready 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  biblical  philologers,  viz.  from  what  manu- 
scripts did  the  seventy  interpreters  execute  their  translaUon  i  Profes- 
sor Tyschen^  has  offered  an  hypodiesis  that  they  did  not  transljite  die 
Hebrew  Old  Testament  into  Greek,  but  that  it  had  been  transcribed 
in  Hebrax>-Greck  characters,  and  that  from  this  transcript  dieir  ver- 
sion was  made :  this  hypothesis  has  been  examuied  by  several  Ger- 
man crincs,  and  by  none  with  more  acumen  than  by  Dathe,  in  die 
preface  to  his  Latin  version  of  the  minor  prophets  ^  but  as  the  argu- 
ments are  not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  abridgment,  tliis  nodce  may  per- 
haps suffice.  Tlie  late  eminendy  learned  Bishop  Horsley  doubts 
whether  the  manuscripts  from  wliich  die  Septuagint  version  was 
made,  would  (if  now  extant)  be  endtled  to  die  same  degree  of  credit 
as  our  modem  Hebrew  text,  notwithstanding  their  comparatively  high 
antiquity.  "  Tliere  is,"  lie  observes,  "  certainly  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  after  the  destruction  of  die  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
perhaps  from  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  the  Hebrew  text  was  in  a 
much  worse  state  of  corruption  in  the  copies  which  were  in  private 
hands,  than  it  has  ever  been  since  die  revision  of  die  sacred  books  by 
Ezra.  These  inaccurate  copiq^  would  be  multiplied  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  captivit}',  and  widely  scattered  in  Assyria,  Persia,  and 
Egypt ;  in  short,  dirough  all  die  regions  of  the  dispersion.  The  text, 
as  revised  by  Ezra,  was  certainly  of  much  higher  credit  than  any  of 
these  copies,  notwithstanding  dieir  greater  antiquity.  His  edition 
succeeded,  as  it  were,  to  the  pri\ileges  of  an  autograph,  (die  auto- 
graphs of  the  inspired  writers  themselves  being  totally  lost,)  and  was 
henceforth  to  be  considered  as  die  only  source  of  autlientic  text :  in- 
somuch tliat  die  comparadve  merit  of  any  text  now  extant  will  de- 
pend upon  the  probable  degree  of  its  approximaUon  to,  or  distance 
from,  the  Esdrine  ediuon.  Nay,  if  die  translation  of  die  lxx.  was 
made  from  some  of  diose  old  manuscripts  which  the  dispersed  Jews 
had  carried  into  Egypt,  or  from  any  other  of  diosc  unaudienticated 
copies  (which  is  the  prevailing  tradidon  among  die  Jews  and  is  very 
probable,  at  least  it  cannot  be  confuted) ;  it  will  be  likely  that  the 

1  The  title  of  this  publication  is  Daniel  secundum  Septvaginta  ex  Tetraplis  Ori' 
#eiiif  witneprimum  editus  e  tingiJcri  cod  ice  Chisiano  annoram  supra  foccc,  folio, 
Roow,  1773.  For  an  account  of  this  publication,  and  its  several  reprints,  see  L« 
Lonir's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  by  Masch  and  Boerner,  part  ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  320— -322. 

*  Tentamen  de  variis  Codicum  Hebraiconim  Vet.  Tept.  MSS.  Genehbus.  Ros- 
tock, 1772, 8vo.  pp.  48—64.  81—184. 

3  Published  ai  HaUe,  in  1790,  in  8vo. 
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faultiest  manuscript  now  extant  differs  less  from  tlie  genuine  Esdrine 
text,  than  those  more  anticnt,  which  the  version  of  the  lxx.  re- 
presents. But,  much  as  tliis  consideration  lowers  the  credit  of  the 
Lxx.  separately,  for  any  various  reading,  it  adds  great  weicht  to  the 
consent  of  the  lxx.  with  later  versions,  and  greater  still  to  the  consent 
of  the  old  versions  widi  manuscripts  of  tlie  Hebrew,  which  still  sur- 
vive. And,  as  it  is  certainly  possible  tliat  a  true  reading  may  be  pre- 
served in  one  solitary  manuscript,  it  will  follow,  that  a  true  reading 
may  be  preserved  in  one  version  :  for  the  manuscript  which  contain- 
ed die  true'  reading  at  the  time  when  the  version  was  made,  may 
have  perished  since ;  so  that  no  evidence  of  the  reading  shall  now  re- 
main, but  the  version."^ 

Tlie  Septuagint  version,  lliough  orighially  made  for  the  use  of  the 
Egyptian  Jews,  gradually  acquired  the  liigliest  audiority  among  the 
Jews  of  Palestine,  who  were  acquainted  willi  tlie  Greek  language, 
and  subsequently  also  among  Christians  :  it  aj^ears  indeed,  that  the 
legend  above  confuted  of  the  translators  having  been  divinely  inspir- 
ed, was  invented  in  order  that  the  lxx.  might  be  held  in  the  greater 
estimation.  Philo  the  Jew,  a  native  of  Egypt,  has  evidendv  follow- 
ed it  in  his  allegorical  expositions  of  the  Mosaic  Law  :  and,  tliough 
Dr.  Hody  was  of  opinion  diat  Josephus,  who  was  a  native  of  Pales- 
tine, corroborated  his  work  on  Jewish  Antiquities  from  die  Hebrew 
text,  yet  Salmasius,  Bochart,  Bauer,  and  others,  have  shown  that  he 
has  adhered  to  the  Septuagint  Uiroughout  diat  work.  How  exten- 
sively Uiis  version  was  in  use  among  die  Jews,  appears  from  the  so- 
lemn sanction  given  to  it  by  die  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, who  have  in  very  many  passages  quoted  die  Greek  versimi  of 
tlie  Old  Testament.^  Their  example  was  followed  by  die  earlier  fa- 
diers  and  doctors  of  die  church,  who,  with  the  excepuon  of  Origen  and 
Jerome,  were  unacquainted  with  Hebrew  :  notwidistanding  their  zeal 
for  die  word  of  God,  they  did  not  exefrt  diemselves  to  leani  the  original 
language  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  acquiesced  in  die  Greek  represen- 
tation of  them  ;  judging  it,  no  doubt,  to  be  fully  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  their  pious  labours.  "  The  Greek  scriptures  were  tlie 
only  scriptures  known  to  or  valued  by  die  Greeks.  This  was  the 
text,  commented  by  Chrysostom  and  Tlieodoret ;  it  was  diis  w*hich 
furnished  topics  to  Athanasius,  Nazianzen,  and  Basil.  From  this 
fountain  the  stream  was  derived  to  the  Latin  church,  first  by  the  Ita- 
lic or  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  wliich  was  made  from  the 
Septuagint,  and  not  from  the  Hebiew ;  and  secondly,  by  die  study 
of  die  Greek  fathers.  It  was  by  this  borrowed  light,  diat  die  Latin 
fadiers  illuminated  the  western  hemisphere  :  and,  when  die  age  of 
Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Augusdne,  and  Gregory  successively  passed  away, 
thic  was  the  light  put  into  the  hands  of  the  next  dynasty  of  theologists, 
the  schoolmen,  who  carried  on  the  work  of  theological  disquisidon  by 
the  aid  of  this  luminary  and  none  other.     So  that,  either  in  Greek  or 

1  Bishop  HorRley's  Translation  ofHosoa.  Prcf.  p.  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  2d  edit. 
3  On  the  quotations  from    the  Old  TeAamcnt  in  the   New,  see   Chapter 
I^.  infra. 
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in  Latin,  it  was  still  t)ie  Septuagint  scriptures  that  were  read,  explain- 
ed, and  quoted  as  authority,  for  a  period  of  fifteen  huiidreifyeai's."^ 

Tlie  Septuagint  version  retained  its  authority,  even  with  the  rulers 
of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  until  tlie  comniencenient  of  tlie  first  century 
after  Ciirist :  when  the  Jews,  being  unalile  to  resist  tlio  arguments 
from  prophecy  which  were  urged  against  them  by  tlie  Christians,  in 
order  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefii  of  that  authority,  began  to  deny 
that  it  agreed  with  the  Hebrew  text.  Further  to  discredit  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Septuagint,  the  Jews  instituted  a  solemn  fast,  on  die 
8th  day  of  the  month  Thebet — (December),  to  execrate  the  me- 
mory of  its  ha\ing  been  made.  Not  satisfied  witli  diis  measure,  we 
are  assured  by  Justin  JVIartyr,  who  lived  hi  die  former  part  of  the 
second  century,  diat  they  proceeded  to  expunge  se\-eral  passages  out 
of  the  Septuagint ;  and  abandoning  diis,  adopted  the  version  of  Aquila, 
a  proselyte  Jew  of  Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontus  f  diis  is  the  translation 
mentioned  in  die  Talmud  and  not  die  Septuagint,  with  which  it  has 
been  confounded.^ 

IV.  The  great  use,  however,  which  had  been  made  by  the  Jews 
previously  to  their  rejection  of  die  Septuagint,  and  the  constant  use 
of  it  by  the  Christians,  would  naturally  cause  a  mukiplication  of  co- 
pes ;  in  which,  besides  die  alterations  designedly  made  by  the  Jews, 
numerous  errors  became  introduced,  in  the  course  of  time,  from  the 
negligence  or  iiiaccuracy  of  transcribers,  and  from  glosses  or  marginal 
notes,  which  had  been  added  for  the  explanation  of  difTicult  words, 
being  suffered  to  creep  into  the  text.  In  order  to  remedy  this  grow- 
ing evil,  Origen,  in  the  early  part  of  the  diird  century,  undertook  tha 
laborious  task  of  collating  die  Greek  text  then  in  use  with  the  original 
Hebrew  and  with  the  other  translations  dien  in  existence,  and  from 
the  whole  to  produce  a  new  recension  or  revisal.  Twenty-eight  years 
were  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  diis  arduous  work,  in  the  cdursc 
of  which  he  collected  manuscripts  from  every  possible  quaiiter,  aided 
(it  is  said)  by  the  pecuniary  liberality  of  Arnbrose,  an  opulent  man, 
whoEi  he  had  converted  from  the  Valcntinian  heresy,  and  with  the  as- 
'sistancc  of  seven  copyists  and  as  many  persons  skilled  in  caligraphy 
or  the  art  of  beautiful  writing.  Origen  commenced  his  labour  at  CaD- 
saiea,  a.  d.  231 }  and,  it  appears,  finished  his  Polyglott  at  Tyre,  but 
in  what  year  is  not  precisely  known. 

This  noble  critical  work  is  designated  by  various  names  among  an- 
tient  ivriters ;  as  Teirapla^  Hexaploy  Ociapla,  and  Enneapla.  The 
Tetrapla,  contained  die  four  Greek  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
the  Septuagint,  and  Theodouon,  disposed  in  four  columns  :*  to  these 

1  ReeTes's  Collation  oftho  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  of  the  Fsalnn,  pp.  22,  23. 

9  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Owen's  Inquiry  into  the  present 
■tale  of  the  Septuagint  Version,  pp.  29^-87.  (Sv<x.  London,  VAj9.)  In  pp.  12^^ 
138.  he  hss  proved  the  falsification  of  the  Septuagint,  from  tlie  Tcrsions  or  AquiU 
tod  Sjrmrnachus. 

3  Prideauz,  Connection,  vol.  ii.  p.  50.    Lightfonl's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  80G,  807. 

4  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  who  commenced  the  splendid  edition  of  the  Scpti^- 
tgint  noticed  i n/rai  in  page  1^.,  was  of  opinion  that  the  first  cohimn  of  the  Te- 
trapis,  contained  the  K0H17.  or  Septuagint  text  commonly  in  use,  collated  with  He- 
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he  added  tm>  columns  more,  coatabing  the  Hebrew  text  in  its  origi- 
nal characters,  and  also  in  Cireek  letters ;'  these  six  columns,  accord- 
ing to  Epiphanius,  formed  the  Hexapla.  Having  subsequendy  dis- 
covered two  other  Greek  versions  oi  fomt  parts  of  the  Scriptures, 
usuaUy  called  the  fifth  and  sixth,  he  added  them  to  the  preceding, 
inserting  diem  in  their  respective  places,  and  thus  ccmiposed  the  Oc- 
tapla ;  and  a  separate  translation  of  the  Psabns,  usually  called  the  se- 
venth version,  being  afterwards  added,  the  entire  work  has  by  some 
been  termed  the  Enneapla.  This  appellation,  however,  was  never 
generally  adopted.  But,  as  the  two  editions  made  by  Origen  gene- 
raUy  bore  the  name  of  the  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla,  Dr.  Grabe  (editor  of 
a  splendid  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page) 
tliinks  tiiat  they  were  thus  called,  not  from  the  number  of  the  co- 
lumns, but  of  me  versions,  which  were  six,  the  seventh  containing 
the  Psalms  only.^  Bauer,  after  Montfaucon,  is  of  opinion,  that 
Origen  edited  only  the  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla;  and  this  appears 
to  be  the  real  fact.  The  following  specimens  from  Montfaucon  wiD 
convey  an  idea  of  the  construction  of  these  two  laborious  works.' 

brew  manuBcripta  by  Origen,  and  that  the  other  three  colamnB  were  oceapied  bj 
the  versions  of  Aquila,  Svmniachus,  and  Tbeodoiion. 

1  Dr.  Holmes  thinks  tnat  tlie  text  of  the  Septuagint  in  the  Hexapla  was  not  tha 
KMiny  as  then  in  use,  but  as  corrected  in  the  Tetrapla,  and  perhaps  improved  hw 
further  collations. 

8  Origenia  Hexapla,  Priel.  Diss.  torn.  I.  p.  16. 
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In  this  specimen  the  version  of  Aquila  holds  the  first  place ;  the 
second  is  occupied  by  that  of  Symmachus ;  the  third  by  the  Septula* 
0niy  and  the  fourth  by  Theodotion's  translation. 
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Tlie  original  Hebrew  being  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  whole 
work,  the  proximity  of  each  translation  to  die  text,  in  ]x>int  of  close* 
ness  and  fidelity,  detennined  its  rank  in  the  order  of  the  columns : 
thus  Aquila's  version,  being  the  most  faithful,  is  placed  next  to  the 
sacred  text ;  that  of  Symmachus  occupies  the  fourth  column ;  the 
Sepitnigint,  the  fifth  ;  and  Theodotion's,  the  sixth.  Tiie  other  tliree 
an  )!iymous  translations,  not  containing  the  entire  books  of  die  Old 
Testament,  were  placed  in  the  three  last  columns  of  the  Enneapla, 
according  to  die  order  of  time  in  which  liiey  were  discovered  by  Ori- 
gen.  Where  the  same  words  occurrtul  in  all  die  odier  Oreek  ver- 
sions, without  being  particularly  specifi(.'d,  Origen  designated  them  by 
A  or  AO,  AoMToi,  the  rest ;  —  Oi  I',  or  the  three,  denoted  Aquila, 
Symmaclius,  and  Theodotion ;  —  OiA,  or  the  four,  signified  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  the  Septuagint,  and  Theodotion ;  and  IT,  Ilavr*;,  all  the 
interpreters. 

The  object  of  Origen  being  to  correct  the  differences  found  in  the 
then  exisung  copies  of  die  Old  Testament,  he  oarefiilly  noted  the 
alterations  made  by  him  ;  and  for  die  information  of  those  who  might 
consult  his  work,  he  made  use  of  the  following  marks. 

1.  Where  any  passages  appeared  in  thp  Septuugint,  diat  were  not 
found  in  die  Hebrew,  he  designated  diem  by  an  obelus  4-  with  two 
bold  points  [  annexed.  This  mark  was  also  used  to  denote  words 
not  extant  in  the  Hebrew,  but  added  by  the  Septuagint  translators, 
either  for  die  sake  of  elegance,  or  for  die  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
sense. 

2.  To  passages,  wanting  in  die  copies  of  the  Septuagint,  and  sup- 
plied by  himself  from  the  other  Greek  version,  he  prefixed  an  aste- 
risk -^^  with  vxo  bold  points  '  also  annexed,  in  order  that  his 
additions  might  be  immediately  perceived.  These  supplementary 
ptssages,  we  are  infonned  by  Jerome,  were  for  the  most  part  taken 
from  Theodotion's  transladon ;  not  unfrequently  from  that  of  Aquila ; 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  from  the  version  of  Symmachus;  and 
sometimes  from  two  or  diree  togedier.  But,  in  every  case,  the 
nidal  letter  of  each  translator's  name  was  placed  immediately  after 
the  asterisk,  to  indicate  die  source  whence  such  supplementary  pas- 
sage was  taken.  And  in  lieu  of  the  very  erroneous  Septuagint  ver- 
sion of  Daniel,  Tlieododon's  translation  of  diat  book  was  inserted 
entire. 

3.  Further,  not  only  the  passages  wanting  in  die  Septuagint  were 
supplied  by  Origen  with  the  asterisks,  as  above  noticed ;  but  also 
where  that  version  does  not  appear  accurately  to  express  die  He- 
brew original,  having  noted  the  former  reading  with  an  obelus,  t-,  he 
added  the  correct  rendering  from  one  of  the  odier  translators,  with  an 
asterisk  subjoined.  Concerning  the  shape  and  uses  of  the  lemnucus 
and  AypoZemnuctf#9  two  other  marks  used  by  Origen,  there  is  so  great 
a  difierence  of  opinion  among  learned  men,  that  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
tanine  what  they  wcre.^  Dr.  Owen,  after  Montfaucon,  supposes 
them  to  liave  been  marks  of  better  and  more  accurate  renderings. 

I  fifont&neoDi  Pneliio.  ad  Hczapla,  torn.  i.  pp.  36—42.  Hobnea,  Vetua  Teafajnen* 
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In  the  Pentateuch,  Origen  compared  the  Samaritan  text  with  the 
Hebrew  as  received  by  the  Jei^-s,  and  noted  tlieir  difierences.  To 
each  of  the  translations  inserted  in  his  Hexapla  was  prefixed  an  ac- 
count of  the  author ;  each  liad  its  separate  prolegomena ;  and  the 
ample  margins  \tere  filled  with  notes.  A  few  fragments  of  these 
prolegomena  and  marginal  annotations  have  been  preserved;  but 
nothing  remains  of  his  history  of  the  Greek  versions.^ 

Since  Origen's  time,  biblical  critics  have  distinguislied  two  editions 
or  exemplars  of  tlie  Septuagint  —  the  Koivti  or  common  text,  with 
all  its  errors  and  imperfections,  as  it  existed  previously  to  his  colla- 
tion ;  and  the  Hexaplar  text,  or  tliat  corrected  by  C^igen  liimself. 
For  neariy  fifty  years  was  tliis  great  man's  stupendous  work  buried 
in  a  comer  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  probably  on  account  of  die  very  great 
expense  of  transcribing  forty  or  fifty  volumes,  which  far  exceeded  the 
means  of  private  indinduals :  and  here,  perhaps,  it  might  have  pe- 
rished in  oblivion,  if  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus  had  not  discovered  it, 
and  deposited  it  in  the  library  of  Pamphilus  the  martyr  at  Cesarea, 
where  Jerome  saw  it  about  the  middle  of  tlie  fourth  century.  As  we 
have  no  account  whatever  of  Origen's  autograph,  after  this  time,  it  b 
most  probable  that  it  perished  in  the  year  653,  on  the  capture  of  that 
city  by  the  Arabs :  and  a  few  imperfect  fi-agmcnts,  collected  from 
manuscripts  of  tlie  Septuagint  and  tlie  Catenae  of  the  Greek  fathers, 
are  all  that  now  remain  of  a  work,  which,  in  the  present  improved 
state  of  sacred  literature,  would  most  eminendy  have  assisted  in  the 
interpretation  and  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. 

V.  As  tlie  Septuagint  version  had  been  read  in  die  church  firom 
the  commencement  of  Cliristianity,  so  it  continued  to  be  used  in  most 
of  the  Oreck  churches  :  and  the  text,  as  corrected  by  Origen,  was 
transcribed  for  their  use,  together  with  his  critical  marks.  Hence,  io 
the  progress  of  time,  from  the  negligence  or  inaccuracy  of  copyists, 
numerous  errors  were  introduced  into  this  version,  which  rendered  a 
new  revisal  necessary  :  and,  as  all  the  Greek  churches  did  not  re- 
ceive Origen's  biblical  labours  widi  equal  deference,  three  principal 
recensions  were  undertaken  nearly  at  the  same  time,  of  wiiich  we 
are  now  to  offer  a  brief  nodce. 

The  first  was  the  edition,  undertaken  by  Eusebius  and  Pantiphilutf 
about  die  year  300,  from  the  Hexaplar  text,  widi  the  whole  of 

turn  Grscum,  torn.  i.  Prefat.  cap.  i.  sect.  i. — vLi.  The  first  book  of  Dr.  Holmes's 
erudite  preface  is  translated  into  English  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  1821 ,  irol. 
XK.  pp.  544—548.  610—615.  67ft-6S.  74(>-750. 

1  Tne  best  edition,  unhappily  very  rare,  of  the  remains  of  Origen*8  Hexaplftf  ie 
that  of  Montfaucon,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  Paris,  1713.  The  first  volume  contains 
t  verv  valuable  preliminary  disquisition  on  the  Hebrew  text  and  difierent  antient 
Ghreok  versions,  of  which  we  have  liberally  availed  ourselves  in  the  preceding      ^ 


following  paffes,  together  with  a  minute  account  of  Origen's  biblical  labours,  and 
tome  ineditod  fragments  of  Origen,  &c.  To  these  succeed  the  remains  or  the 
Hexapla,  from  Genesis  to  the  book  of  Psalms  inclusive.  The  second  volnme  eesD* 
prises  the  rest  of  the  Hexiqila  to  the  end  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  togetlier 
with  Greek  and  Hebrew  Lexicons  to  the  Hexapla.  These  fragments  of  Origen** 
great  work  were  reprinted  in  two  vols.  8vo.  rLinsiiD  1769),  by  C.  F.  Bahrdt ;  whoso 
edition  has  been  most  severely  criticised  by  Fisner  in  his  Prolusiones  de  Versioni- 
bos  Grecis  Librorum  V.  T.  latteramm  Hebr.  Magistris,  p.  34,  note  (Lipsiv,  1779, 
8vo.) ;  it  is  now  but  litUe  valued. 
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Origen's  critical  marks  :  it  was  not  only  adopted  by  the  churches  of 
Palestine,  but  was  also  deposited  in  almost  every  library.  By  fre- 
quent transcriptions,  however,  Origen's  maiks  or  notes  became,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  so  much  changed  as  to  be  of  little  use,  and 
were  finally  omitted  :  tliis  omission  only  augmented  tlie  evil,  since 
even  in  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  know  what 
belonged  to  the  translators,  or  what  were  Origen's  own  corrections  \ 
uid  now  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  hopeless  task  to  distiuguisli 
between  them.  Contemporary  with  the  edition  of  Eusebius  and 
Pampliilus  was  tlie  recension  of  the  Koivt],  or  vulgate  text  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint, conducted  by  Lucian,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at  Antioch, 
who  sulTcred  martyrdom  a.  d.  311.  He  took  die  Hebrew  text  for 
the  basis  of  his  edition,  which  was  received  in  all  the  eastern  churches 
from  Constantinople  to  Antioch.  While  Lucian  was  prosecuting  his 
biblical  labours,  Hesychius,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  underto(^k  a  similar 
work,  which  was  generally  received  in  die  churches  of  Egypt.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  introduced  fewer  alterations  dmn  Lucian ;  and 
his  ediuou  is  cited  by  Jerome  as  tha  JSremjflar  Ale randri num.  Syn- 
ccllus'  mentions  anodier  revisal  of  the  Septuagint  text  by  Basil  bishop 
of  Caesarea  :  but  diis,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  has  long  since 
perislied.  All  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  now  extant,  as  well 
IS  the  printed  editions,  are  derived  from  die  three  recensions  above 
mentioned,  ahhough  biblical  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed  what 
particular  recension  each  manuscript  has  followed.*'' 

The  im|X)rtance  of  die  Septuagint  version  for  die  right  understand- 
ing of  the  sacred  text  has  been  variously  estimated  by  different  learn- 
ed men :  while  some  have  elevated  it  to  an  equality  with  die  original 
Hebrew,  odiers  have  rated  it  far  below  its  real  value.     The  great 
authority  wliich  it  formerly  enjoyed,  certainly  gives  it  a  claim  to  a 
Ugh  degree  of  consideration.     It  was  executed  long  before  the  Jews 
were  pr^udiced  against  Jesus  Clirist  as  the  Messiah  ;  and  it  was  die 
means  of  preparing  die  world  at  large  for  liis  appearance,  by  making 
known  the  types  and  prophecies  concerning  him.     With  all  its  faults 
and  imperfecuons,  therciore,  tliis  version  is  of  more  use  in  correcting 
the  Hebrew  text  dian  any  other  diat  is  extant ;  because  its  audiors 
had  better  opportunities  of  knowing  die  propriety  and  extent  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  than  we  can  possibly  have  at  diis  distance  of  time. 
The  Septuagint,  likewise,  being  written  in  the  same  dialect  as  the 
New  Testament  (the  formation  of  whose  style  was  influenced  by  it), 
it  becomes  a  very  important  source  of  interpretauon :  for  not  only 
does  H  frequendy  serve  to  determine  die  genuine  reading,  but  also  to 
aacertain  tlie  meaning  of  particular  idioinaUc  expressions  and  passages 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  true  import  of  wliich  could  not  be  known 
biitfrom  then:  use  in  the  Septuagint.^    Grotius,  Keuchenius,  Biel, 

1  Chnmoffimphia  ab  Adamo  usquo  ad  Dioclesionum,  p.  20:V 
S  Dr.  Hounes  ban  giTen  a  copious  and  intereHting  account  uf  the  editions  of  Lu« 
dan  and  Heaychiuif  and  of  the  wmrceti  of  the  Scptua^rint  toxt  in  the  manuscripts 
.  «f  the  Pentaieueh,  which  are  now  extant.    Tom.  i.  Proif.  cap.  i.  sect.  viii.  et  scq. 
3  In  the  Eclectic  Review  for  1H«30  (vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  :i37— ;5I7.)  the  reader  wiU 
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tnd  Schleusncr  arc  tbe  critics  who  have  most  successfully  applied  this 
version  to  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 

VII.  The  followmg  table  exhibits  the  four  principal  Standard  Text 
Editions  of  the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  together  with  the  principal 
editions  which  are  founded  upon  them.^ 

1.   COMPLUTENSIAN  TeXT,  1514. 

#- • s 

Jtntwerp  Polyglott,  Fol.   Gr.  Lot.  &c.  l5iX^72.^ComwuUni.  Fol.    Gr.  1586, 

1599, 1616^  I folderi.  Fol.  Gr.  159G.— i/MtteW.  Fol.  1599.  Gr.  Lai.  Slc^PoHs 

PolygloU,  Fol.  Gr.  Lat.  Ac.  1G29-45. 

2.  Aldine  Text,  1518. 
/ '^ 

Cephalmi.  Oct.  Gr.  ir>96. — Hervapii.  Fol.  Gr.  1545. — Brylingtri.  Oct.  Of. 
^WtcktlU  Hartd.  Fol.  Gr.  15i57. 

3.  Romaic  or  Vatican  Text,  1687. 


1550? 


WaUoni  Polyglotta,  Fol.  Gr.  Lot.  dec.  1G57.— .Vortni.  Fol.  Or.  Lat.  le^S.^Datn- 
el.  Qto.  et  Oct.  Gr.  IC53,  ItitUS,  1683.— C/MVfri.  Oct.  Gr.  liX>7.^BosU.  Gr. 
Qto.  1700.— MUlU.  Oct.  Gr.  IT^y.—Iieijuccu.  Oct.  Gr.  irW,  17^7.— KircMuri. 
Oct.  Gr.  l7S9.—HolmesiL  Fol.  Gr.  ITJS,  &o.  The  edition*  printed  at  O^fvrd^ 
Oct.  Gr.  1805,  ISlT^ro/pit,  1819. 

4.  The  Alexandrian  Text,  1707-9-19-20. 


MHi'^ 


Brekingeri.  Qto.  Gr.  1730-33.~/{etn€ecu  Bihlia  qjumdrili^guia.  Fol.  Gr.L^t.&c. 
1750. 


Of  tlie  various  editions  of  the  Septuagint  Greek  versioni  whicli 
have  issued  from  the  press,  the  following  more  particularly  claim  the 
notice  of  the  biblical  student.  Most  of  them  contain  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  Old ;  but  as  the  principal  editions  of  the 
former  have  already  been  described,^  no  notice  will  be  taken  of  them. 

1.  Biblia  Gncca ;  cum  versione  Lntina  ad  verbum.  In  Bibliia 
Polvglottis  Compluti  editis,  1514,  1515,  1517. 

Tno  text  of  this  edition  was  composed  afler  several  manuscripts,  which  the  edi- 
tors neglected  to  describe  ;  they  have  frequently  been  charged  with  having  altered 
the  Greek  text,  to  make  it  harmonise  with  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  with  Uie  Vul- 
gate version,  and  with  having  filled  up  the  chasms  in  the  Alexandrian  or  Septntr 
gint  version  from  other  Greek  interpreters. — For  a  further  account  of  the  Uom- 
plutensian  Polyglott,  see  p.  115.  of  Fart  I.  of  this  volume. 

2.  navroc<ra  xar*  £|op^i)v  xaXoufi£va  Bti3\ia  6siag  ^ifjXoJt]  7p^^  ^eakBuetg 
rs  Kcu  Viae.  —  Sacra?  Scripturic  Veteris  Novseque  omnia.  VenetiWy 
1518,  small  folio. 

This  edition  appeared  in  1518,  two  years  ailer  the  death  of  Aldui  Manotius ;  it 
was  executed  undnr  the  core  of  his  fiiiher-iu'law,  Andreas  Asulanus.  The  text 
was  compiled  from  numerous  antient  M SS.  Archbishop  Usher  is  qf  opinion  that 
in  many  instances  it  follows  the  readings  of  AquiIa*^version,  instead  of  thoao  of 
the  Septuagint.  The  Aldine  text,  however,  is  pronounced  by  Bishop  Walton  to  be 
much  purer  than  that  in  the  Complutensian  Foly^Iott,  to  which  it  is  actually  prior 
in  point  of  time  ;  for  though  the  Polyglott  bears  date  1514 — 1517,  it  was  not  nob- 
lished  until  the  year  1582.  Father  Simon  and  M.  de  Colomies  concur  in  tpeauag 
very  highly  of  the  execution  of  the  Aldine  edition. 

find  many  examples  adduced,  confirming  the  remarks  above  offered,  concemin^ 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  Septuagint  version. 

1  This  notice  is  chiefly  taken  firom  Masch  and  Boomer's  edition  of  Le  Long** 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  26^—304.  In  pp.  306—323.  there  is  en  ac- 
count of  tlie  several  editions  of  detached  books  of  tne  Septuaguat  vereion,  which 
we  have  not  room  to  describe. 

9  See  pp.  126—137.  mpra. 
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3.  t'tfg  Ofiof  r^o^^*  ^KcCKmat  ^ii]XaJi]  xou  vfa^  airavro.  Divinoc  Scrip- 
tune  Veteris  Noveeque  omnia.  Argcntorati,  apud  Wolpliium  Ce* 
phalffium,  lo26»  4  vols.  8vo. 

This  edition  is  of  ^rcat  x^rity  ;  the  fourth  volume  contair»  the  New  Tcntamcnt. 
It  follows  the  text  oi  Aldus,  and  is  not  only  well  and  correctly  printed,  but  pos- 
aesseit  the  additional  merit  of  judicious  punctuation.  Tliough  the  chanters  are  dis- 
tinguished, the  text  in  not  divided  into  verses ;  and  a  spaci)  is  Icfl  at  tliu  befinning 
of  each  chapter  for  the  insertion  of  the  initial  letter.  Tho  apocryphal  books,  and 
a  fmall  but  valuable  collection  of  various  roadin^rs,  are  added  in  this  edition  by  tho 
editor  John  Lonicurus,  a  disciple  and  follower  of  tho  illustrious  reformer,  Dr. 
Martin  Lutlicr.  Copies  of  this  edition  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  having  tlio 
date  of  1529.  They  are  however  all  of  the  same  impression,  the  beginning  of 
the  preface  being  altered,  tho  name  of  Loniccrus  omitted,  and  that  o£  Jerome  sub- 
slitutcd  for  Luther,  with  a  new  title  pago. 

4.  Tns  Qeiag  I'^a^i)^,  flraXaio^  dtjXa5»j  xou  vea^  acctwo.  Divince  Scriji- 
tiirie,  Veteris  ac  Novi  Testamenti  omnia,  iiiniiiiieris  locis  nuuc  de- 
muait  et  optimonim  librorum  collatioiie  ct  doctorum  viroriim  opera, 
multo  quam  iinquam  emendatiora,  in  liiccui  odita.  C.-um  Ca^s.  Ma- 
jest,  gratia  et  privilegio  ad  quinquennium.  Basjileas  per  Joannom 
Hervagium,  1545,  foUo. 

In  this  rare  and  little  known  edition  the  text  of  Lonicerus  is  chiefly  followed  ; 
it  is  said  to  surpass  in  correctness  both  tho  Straaburg  and  Venetian  editions,  and 
tbo  has  some  valuable  various  readings.  The  preface  was  written  by  Melanc- 
ibon. 

6.  Biblia  Gra*ca,  Grceca  et  Latina. . . .  Basiletr,  per  Nicholuum 
Brylingenim.     1550,  5  vols.  Hvo. 

Each  of  the  five  volumes,  of  which  this  edition  consists,  has  a  distinct  title  page 
whirh  it  printed  by  Masch.  The  Qraek  and  Latin  are  placed  in  opposite  columns ; 
the  former  from  the  Aldine  text,  the  latter  from  the  Vulgate  as  printed  in  tho 
Compltttenaian  Polyglott.  The  type,  though  rather  too  smaU  to  be  read  with  case, 
is  pronoimeed  by  Masch  lo  bo  distinct  and  neat. 

«X{w  ^SX^P^  sx^odeitfo.  —  Vetus  Testnmentum  Grecum,  juxta  LXX 
Interpretes,  studio  Antonii  Cardinalis  Carafa;,  ope  vironim  doctorum 
adjntiy  cum  prefatione  et  scholiis  Petri  Morini.  Romte  ex  Typogr^r 
phia  Francisci  Zannetti,  1586,  folio. 

A  beantii\il  edition,  of  great  rarity  and  value.  The  copies  of  it  arc  of  two 
dates ;  —  some,  with  m.  d.  lxxx vi,  as  they  originally  appeared,  and  others  with 
the  dale  of  m.  d.  lxxxvii,  tho  figure  i.  having  been  subsequently  added  with  a 
pea.  The  Utter  copies  are  most  commonly  met  with,  and  hence  this  edition  if* 
uiiialljr  dated  1587.  They  contain  783  pages  of  text,  preceded  by  four  leaves  of 
pfeliminary  matter,  which  are  followed  by  another  (subsequently  added),  entitled 
Corrigenda  ta  notaiionibua  Psalttrii,  This  last  mentioned  leaf  is  not  found  in 
the  copies  bearing  the  date  of  ir^dH,  which  also  want  the  privilege  of  pope  Sixtus 
V.  dated  May  9th,  1587,  at  whoso  re<)uest  and  under  whoso  auspices  it  was  under- 
taken by  Cardinal  Antonio  Carafii,  aided  by  Antonio  AgcUi,  Peter  Morus,  Tulvio 
Ursino,  Robert  Bellarmin,  Cardinal  Sirlet  and  others.  The  celebrated  Codex 
Vitieanus  130!)  (described  in  pp.  74 — ^77.  of  Part  I.  of  this  volume),  was  the  baaie 
of  the  Roman  or  Sixtine  edition,  as  it  is  usually  termed  :  but  the  editors  did  not 
exchunvely  adhore  to  that  MS.,  having  chanerecf  both  tlie  orthograph>[  and  read- 
bgs  whenever  these  appeared  to  them  to  be  &ulty.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Drs. 
Hodv  a&d  Grabe,  Eichhom,  Morus,  and  other  eminent  critics ;  tnough  the  late 
Dr.  Holmes  has  contended  that  text  of  the  Roman  edition  was  printed  from  one 
■Bffle  MS.  which  was  exclusively  followed  throughout.  The  first  forty-six  chaptere 
of  Genesis,  together  with  some  of  tho  Psalms,  and  the  book  of  Maccabees  being 
sUifteratcd  from  the  Vatican  manuscript  through  oxtreine  age,  the  editors  are  said 
lo  have  sapplied  this  deficiency  by  compiling  those  parts  or  the  Septuagint,  from 
A  Grecian  and  Venetian  MS.  out  of  Cardinal  Bessarion's  library,  and  from  another 
vfaieh  was  brought  to  them  from  Calabria.  So  great  was  the  agreement  between 
the  latt«r  and  tlM  Codex  Vatieanni,  that  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  tran- 
ierib«d  oithar  the  one  from  the  other,  or  both  from  the  same  copy     Varionf  read- 
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ings  are  givnn  to  each  chapter.  This  edition  contains  the  Greek  text  only.  In 
1008,  Flaininio  Nobili  printed  at  Rome  in  folio,  Vetus  Tcstamentum  Secundum 
LXX.  Ltitinc  Hcddiinm.     Thin  Latin  vcrflion  was  not  composed  by  him,  but  com- 

{ilcd  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  antient  I^atin  translations,  especially  the  Old 
tolic.  It  is  a  splendid  volume,  and  of  considerable  rarity.  The  Roman  edition 
tiras  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1G38,  in  three  folio  volumes,  entitled  Bihlia  Sarra  LXX. 
Interprctum  Gracd  ft  Lutinty  opera  et  studio  Joannis  Morini.  The  New  Testa- 
ment in  Greek  and  Latin  forms  the  third  volume.  This  reprint  is  in  g^reat  ra- 
que^t,  not  only  for  tlie  neatness  and  correctness  of  its  execution,  but  also  for  the 
learned  notes  which  accompany  it.  Some  copies  are  occasionally  met  with,  dated 
Parutihf  Pifrtt  1641,  which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  distinct 
editions.  De  Burc  however  says  that  they  are  but  one  and  the  same  edition,  with 
a  new  title  page,  probably  printed  by  the  bookseller  who  had  purchased  the  unsold 
Copies. 

7.  lir^  0s»af  rja^r,^,  flraXaia^  ^ijXa^  xai  v£af ,  wiravra.  Divin®  Scrip- 
turiB,  neinpe  Vetcris  ac  Novi  Testanienti,  omnia  ....  Francofurti 
apud  Andreas  Wechclii  Hjeredcs,  1597,  folio. 

This  edition  is  formed  after  thatofllcrvagius,  the  errors  of  the  latter  beingpre- 
vjously  corrected.  It  has  a  collection  of  various  readings,  taken  from  the  Com- 
^utcnsion,  Antwerp,  Strasburgh,  &nd  Roman  editions.  Morinus  charges  the  editor, 
(who  is  supposed  to  have  been  Francis  Junius  or  Frederick  Sylbergins)  with  aban- 
noning  the  Aldine  text  in  four  chapters  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  and  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  substituting  the  Coniplutensian  text 
in  its  stead.    It  is  very  neatly  printed  on  clear  types,  and  is  divided  into  vereea. 

8.  *Ii  ^aXaia  ^laAr^xri  xara  rovg  E/^^ofAigxovTeu  Vetus  TeHtamentum 
Graicuin  ex  versione  Scptuogiuta  iiiterp return.  Londini  excudebat 
Rogerus  Daniel,  1653,  4to. 

This  edition  is  frequently  mentioned  in  catalogues  as  being  both  in  quarto  and 
in  octavo.  Masch  states  tnat  there  is  but  one  size,  viz.  in  quarto,  though  the  pa- 
per be  different.  It  proteoses  to  follow  the  Sixtine  edition  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
fact ;  tlic  editors  having  altered  and  interpolatud  the  text  in  several  places,  in 
order  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  modern  versions.  Tne  errors 
of  this  edition  have  been  retained,  1.  In  tluit  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1653,  8vo. 
with  a  learned  preface  written  by  Bishop  Pearson  (whose  initials  are  at  the  end)  ; 
and  2.  In  the  very  neat  Cambridge  edition  printed  by  Field  in  1G65,  in  three  vo- 
lumes 8vo.  (including  the  Liturory  in  Greek  and  tlie  New  Testament.)  Field's 
edition  was  codnterreitcd,  page  for  pa^^c,  by  John  Hayes  a  printer  at  Cambridge, 
who  executed  on  edition  in  l<jti4,  to  which  he  put  Field's  name  and  the  date  of 
1665.  The  fraud  however  may  easily  be  detected  by  comparing  the  two  editions ; 
the  typography  of  the  genuine  one  by  Field  being  very  superior  to  that  of  Hayes. 
The  genuine  Cambridge  edition  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  in  1083,  in  ISono. 
without  the  Greek  Testament.  Tlie  editing  of  it  is  commonly,  but  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Leusdeii.  The  omission  of  Bishop  Pearson's  initials  at  the  end  of  the 
pre&ce  has  caused  the  latter  to  l>e  attributed  to  Lcusden.  The  book  is  neatly,  but 
very  incorrectly,  printed  in  two  columns,  divided  into  separate  verses.  The  Apo- 
cryphal books,  which  are  foimd  in  the  Cambridge  edition,  are  altogether  omitted. 

0.  *II  IXaXoia  Aio^riXTj,  xara,  <rou<:  £j3^ojULr)xovra.  Vetus  Tcstamentum 
Grtrcum  ex  versione  Septuajfiiitn  intorpretuiii,  cum  libris  Apocr}-- 
phi8,  juxta  exemplar  Vaticaniini  llomic  cditiim,  ct  Anglicanum  Lon- 
dini cxcu.oum.     Lipscp,  1697,  8vo. 

The  editors  of  this  impression  were  M.  J.  Clnver  and  Tho.  Klumpf ;  though 
inferior  to  the  London  and  Amsterdam  editions  in  lieanty  of  execution,  it  is  very 
far  superior  to  them  in  point  of  correctncHM.  The  prolegomena  of  Jolm  FrickiuV 
prefixed  to  it ,  contain  a  critical  notice  of  preceding  editions  of  the  Septuagint 
Version,  which  i.>4  said  to  be  very  accurate. 

10.  Vptus  Tcstamentum  Grapcum,  ex  versione  LXX.  Interprctum, 
cx  antiqui.<t:imo  MS.     Codice  Alcxandrino  accurate  descriptum,  et 
ope  alionna  cxcmplarium  ac  pri.scorum  scriplorum,  prsesertim  vero 
flexnplaris  Editioxiis  Origcniiine;,  emendatum  atquc  suppletum,  ad 
dififi  ^fppn  fi.stcriiicorum  ct  ohelorum  Fignis,  summa  curaedidit  Joai^ 
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lies  Ernestus  Grabc,  S.  T.  P.  Oxonii,  1707,  1709,  1719,  1720.    4 
vols,  folio,  and  8  vols.  8vo. 

This  splendid  edition  exhibilH  the  text  of  tlie  celebrated  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
now  deposited  iu  tiie  Britinh  Museum.  Though  Dr.  Grabe  prepared  the  whol^ 
for  the  press,  yet  he  only  lived  to  publish  the  Octateucli,  forming  the  first  volume 
of  the  folio  edition,  in  17U7,  and  the  fourtli,  containing  the  metrical  books,  in  1709. 
The  second  volume,  comprising  the  historical  books,  was  edited  by  Francis  Lee, 
M.  D.,  a  very  eminent  Cirock  scholar,  in  171'*;  and  the  third  volume,  including 
the  prophetical  books,  by  W.  Wigan,  S.  T.  I).,  in  172t).  This  edition  gives  a  fair 
representation  of  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript  wlicre  it  was  perfect ;  but  where  it 
was  defective  and  inrnrrcct,  the  passRgos  supplied  and  corrected  readings  are 
given,  partly  from  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  partly  from  the  Complutonsian  edi- 
tion, in  a  smaller  character  than  that  employed  in  the  text,  the  erroneous  lections 
being  printed  in  the  margin.  The  prolegomena  of  Dr.  Grabe  contain  a  treasure 
of  sacred  criticism.  Dr.  Grabc  designed  to  have  added  copious  notes  to  this 
work,  but  was  prtivunt<M  by  death  from  composing  thcin.  AAer  tlie  folio  sheets 
were  struck  olT,  the  paves  were  divided,  and  over-run  into  an  octavo  form,  to  pre- 
vent the  book  from  being  piratically  printed  in  Gprmany. 

11.  *H  HaXiwa  Aia/)r]xif)  xara  Touff  c/3oojutr,xovTa.  Vetiis  Testamentum 
px  versions  Septiiaginta  iiiterpreiiim  Mecundiim  Exemplar  VaticaniiiB 
Komfc  editum,  accurati:^.siini:  dcnuo  reco^nitum  ;  una  cum  Fcholiis 
ejusdein  editionis,  variie  Maiui^f-riptoruin  Codicuiii  Vcterunique  £x- 
emploriuin  Lectiouibus,  nenioii  fragment i.s  veriiionum  Aquihe,  Syni- 
machi,  et  Theodotionis.  Sunima  cura  cdidit  Lambcrtus  Bus.  Franc- 
querae.  1709.  4to. 

An  elegant  and  accurate  edition,  which  is  deservedly  esteemed.  The  preface 
Ckf  the  editor,  professor  Hos,  contains  a  critical  disquisition  on  the  Septuagint  Vor- 
■ion  and  its  utility  in  sacred  criticism,  together  witli  an  account  of  the  preceding 
principal  editions.  Boss  text  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam  in  two 8vo.  vols. under 
the  editorial  care  of  David  Mill.  It  contains  some  various  readings  from  some 
MSS.  at  Leydcn,  which  however  are  of  no  great  critical  value. 

12.  *H  IlaXaia  Aio^vixif)  xara  rou^  EjSdofiTixovra.  Vettis  Testamentum 
ex  versione  Scptuaginta  Intcpretiim,  olim  ad  fidem  Codicis  MS. 
Alexandrini  summo  i<tiidio  et  iucrcdibili  diligeiitia  expressum,  emen- 
datuni  et  suppletum  a  Joaunc  Ernenti  Grabio,  S.  T.  P.  Nunc  vero 
exemplaris  Vaticani  aliorumque  MSS.  Codd.  Lcctionibus  var.  nee 
non  criticis  disscrtationibus  illustratum  insignitcrque  locupletatura, 
nunma  cura  edidit  Joaunes  Jacobus  Breitinger,  Tiguri  Helvetiorum. 
1730-1-2.  4  vols.  4to. 

The  contents  of  this  edition  are  minutely  described  by  Masch,  who  states  it  to 
be  t  correct  reprint  of  Dr.  Grabe  s  text,  to  which  the  various  readings  of  the  Ro- 
mui  or  Vatican  edition  are  added  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  beauty  of  its  tv- 
pomphy  and  paper,  and  its  critical  value  concur  to  render  this  edition  highly 
viEiable  :  it  is  consequently  both  scarce  and  dear.  Michaelis  pronounces  it  to  be 
tba  beet  edition  of  the  Septuagint  ever  printed. 

13.  *H  noXoia  AiadY}xt)  xaura  rou;  £/?^ofM;xovra.     Vetus  Testamentum 

Gnecum  ex  veraione  Beptuaginta  Interpretum,  una  cum  Libris  Apo- 

cryphis,  secundimi  Exemplar  Vaticanum  Roma^  editum  et  aliquotiei 

recognitum,  quod  nunc  denuo  ad  optimas  quasque  editiones  rccen- 

soit,  et  potiores  quasdam  Codices  Alexandrini  et  aliorum  tectiones 

TarianteH  adjecit  M.  Christianus  Reineccius.     Lipsise,   1730.  8vo. 

1757.  8vo.  edit,  secunda. 

A  neat  and  commodious  edition,  though  the  type  is  rather  too  small.  The  Apo* 
cryphal  books  are  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

14.  *II  noXoia  ^eiAr,xr,.  Vctus  Testamentum  ex  versione  Septaap 
ginta  interpretum,  ad  exemplar  Vaticanum  Romie  editum  ex  optiniis 
codicibuB  imprcssum.  Acccsserunt  Libri  Apocryplii.  Halo;,  sump- 
tihus  Orphanotrophei.     17.')0.  IQmo. 
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Aa  edition  of  more  promiae  than  execution.  Masch  denounces  it  ••  very  incor- 
rect, and  says,  that  instead  of  being  taken  from  the  best  ^wdices  (as  the  editor  pro- 
4biie8)y  or  editions,  it  agrees  with  the  London,  Cambridge,  and  Leipsie  edi^ns. 

15.  Vetus  Testamentum  Grsecum,  cum  vanis  Lectionibus,  edidit 
Robertus  Holmes,  D.  D.  Decanus  Wintoniensis.  Oxonii,  e  tjrpO' 
graphio  Clarendoniano.  1798,  folio. 

Vetus  Testamentum  Grscum,  cum  variis  Lectionibus.  Editionemf 
8  Roberto  Holmes,  S.  T.  P.  inchoatam  continuavit  Jacobus  Parsons* 
S.  T.  B.  Tomus  secundus.  Oxonii,  c  typographio  Clarendoniano. 
1818.  foUo. 

To  the  university  of  Oxford  belongs  thn  honour  of  giving  to  the  public  this  va- 
luable and  splendid  edition  of  the  Septuagint  Version.  In  the  vear  1788,  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  Dean  of  Winchester,  circulated  proposals  for  collating  all  the 
MSS.  ef  that  version  known  to  be  extant.  Those  being  liborallj^  supported  i>y  pub- 
lic and  private  patrons,  Dr.  H.  published  annual  accounts  of  his  collations,  wnicb 
amounted  to  sixteen  in  number,  up  to  the  timo  of  his  decease.  In  1795  ho  pub- 
lished, in  folio,  two  Latin  epistles  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  containing  specimens 
of  his  proposed  work  ;  and  m  1798  appeared  tnc  first  part  of  vol.  i.  containing  the 
book  of  Uenosis:  port  ii.  comprising  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  was  published  in 
1801 ;  and  the  books  of  Number!)  and  Deuteronomy,  which  complete  the  first  vo- 
lume, in  1804.  The  date  of  1798,  therefore,  in  the  title  page  of  tne  first  volume  is 
not  strictly  correct  A  general  preface  to  this  volume,  in  four  chapters,  dijcusset* 
the  history  of  the  Roit^,  or  common  text  of  the  Septuojrint  Version,  and  its  various 
corrections;  describes  the  MSS.  consulted  for  this  edition  (eleven  of  which  were 
written  in  uncial  letters,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  in  small  letters) ;  amlffives 
an  account  of  the  printed  editions  of  the  LXX.,  of  the  Fathers,  and  other  Greek 
writers  quoted  in  the  various  readings,  and  of  the  several  antient  readings,  and  of 
the  several  antient  versions,  viz.  the  Old  Italic  or  Antehieronymianr  La^,  the 
Coptic,  Sahidic,  Syriac  (made  from  the  Greek  text),  Arabic,  Sclavonic,  Armenian, 
and  the  Georgian  versions,  whence  various  readings  in  the  Pentateuch  have  been 
extracted.  Each  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  is  furnished  with  a  short  prefiuse  and  an 
appendix  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are  eleven  pages  of  addenda  et  ewundanda.. 
Dr.  Holmes  also  published  the  book  of  Daniel,  in  1805,  according  to  the  text  of 
Theodotion  and  the  Septuaffint,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pentateuch,  a  few 
months  before  his  death.  The  text  is  printed  on  a  strong  and  beautifiil  typo,  afler 
the  Sixtine  or  Roman  edition  of  l.'>87 ;  and  the  deviations  from  it,  which  are  ob- 
■ervable  in  the  Complutensian  and  Aldine  editions,  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Grabe,  are 
constantly  noted.  The  various  lections  are  exhibited  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  On 
Dr.  Holmes's  death,  in  1805,  after  a  considerable  but  unavoidable  delay,  the  pub- 
Ueation  of  this  important  work  was  resumed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Parsons,  A.  M.  now 
B.  D.)  under  whose  editorial  care  the  second  volume  was  completed  in  1818.  It 
eomprises  all  the  historical  books  fi-om  Joshua  to  the  second  book  of  Chronicles 
inelusively ;  the  several  ftsciculi  of  which  were  published  in  the  fi>llowing  order, 
viz.  Joshua  in  1810;  Judges  and  Ruth  in  1812 ;  1  Kings  in  1813;  and  the  five 
remaining  books  in  the  four  succeeding  years,  the  whole  beingr  printed  off  in  the 
early  part  of  1818.  Two  portions  of  the  third  volume,  contaming  the  book  of 
Job  and  the  Psalms,  have  recently  been  published.  The  plan,  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Holmes,  has  been  followed  by  his  learned  successor ;  whose  continuation  is  exe- 
cuted in  Uie  same  splendid  and  accurate  manner  as  the  Pentateuch.  The  reader 
will  find  a  copious  and  very  interesting  critique  on  the  first  volume  of  this  majp- 
nificent  undertaking  in  the  Eclectic  Review,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  85>-90,  214 — SSfi, 
207—^4,  32^7 — 348 ;  and  of  the  second  volume  in  the  Classical  Journal,  vd.  iz. 
pp.  475—479,  and  vol.  xix.  367--372. 

16.  Vetus  Tefltanicntiim  Grircum  ox  Vt'raiono  LXX.  secundum 
Exemplar  Vaticanum  Ronicn  cditum.  Accedunt  varitB  Lectiones  e 
Codice  Alexandrino  necnon  Introductio  J.  B.  Carpzovii.  Oxonii,  e 
tjrpographio  Clarendoniano.  1817.  6  vols.  8vo. 

17.  Vetus  Testamentum  ex  Versione  Septuaginta  Interpretum, 
jiixta  Exemplar  Vaticanum,  ex  Editionc  Hobnesii  et  Lamberti  Boe» 
liondlni,  in  Adibus  Talpianis*  1819.  Bro. 
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This  elegantly  executed  volume  ie  an  ornament  to  any  libraxy.  It  is  \'ery  cor- 
redly  printed,  and  (which  cannot  but  rrscommend  it  to  students  in  preference  tn 
the  incorrect  Cambridge  and  Amsterdam  reprints  of  the  Vatican  text,)  its  price  is 
■o  reasonable  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  almoit  evwy  one. 

VIU.  The  importance  of  tlie  Septuagint,  in  tlic  criticism  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptures,  especially  of  the  New  Testament,*  will 
justify  the  length  of  the  preceding  account  of  that  celebrated  version : 
it  now  remains  that  we  briefly  notice  the  other  antient  Greek  transla- 
tiouSy  which  have  already  been  incidentally  mentioned  ;  viz.  those  of 
AquUa,  Tlieodotion,  Symmachus,  and  the  tliree  anonvuious  versions, 
usuaUy  cited  as  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventli  versions,  from  which  Ori* 
gen  compiled  his  Tretrapla  and  1  lexapla. 

1.  The  fHirsion  ofJlquUa,  —  llie  author  of  tliis  translation  U'as  a 
native  of  Sinope  in  Pontus,  who  flourished  in  the  second  century  of 
the  Qiristian  sera :  he  was  of  Jewish  descent ;  and  having  renounced 
Christianity,  he  undertook  his  version  to  oblige  the  Jews,  who  tlien 
began  to  be  disgusted  with  the  Septuagint  as  being  too  paraphrastic. 
It  is  certain  diat  he  lived  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
and  that  his  translation  was  executed  before  the  year  1^  ;  as  it  is 
dted  both  by  Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  about  that  time,  and  by 
Irenxus  bet^veen  tlie  years  170  and  17C.  The  version  of  Aquila  is 
extremely  literal,  and  is  made  widiout  any  regard  to  the  genius  of 
the  Gredc  language  :  it  is  however  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  serves  to  show  tlie  readings 
contained  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.  of  his  time.  Professor  Dathe  has 
coDated  several  passages  from  this  translation,  and  has  applied  them 
to  the  illustration  of  tlie  prophet  Hosea.^  The  fragments  of  Aquila 
and  of  the  other  Greek  versions  were  collected  and  publislied,  first 
bjr  Flaminio  Nobili  in  his  notes  to  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Septua- 
gint, and  after  him  by  Drusius,  in  his  Veterum  Inierpreium  Graco- 
mm  Fragmenta  (Amheim,  1G22,  4to.)  .-^  and  also  by  Montfaucon 
in  Ms  edition  of  Origen's  Hexapla  above  noticed.  According  to 
Jerome^  Aquila  publislied  two  editions  of  liis  version,  the  second  of 

1  <*  The  Book,"  nys  the  profound  critic  Michaelis,  <*  most  necessary  to  be  read 
tnd  understood  by  every  man  who  studies  the  New  Testament,  is  without  doubt, 
tkt  Septuagint ;  which  alone  lias  brcn  of  more  service  than  all  the  passagres  from 
the  pro&no  authors  collected  together.  It  should  be  read  in  the  public  schools  by 
fhose  who  are  destined  for  the  church,  should  form  the  subject  or  a  course  of  lec- 
tnies  It  the  unirersity,  and  be  the  constant  companion  of  an  expositor  of  the  Now 
Totament."  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  177.  — "  About  the  year 
ITiS,'*  says  Dr.  A.  Clarke  (speaking  of  liis  biblical  labours),  '*  I  began  to  read  the 
Septnairint  regularly,  in  order  to  acquaint  myself  more  fully  with  tlie  phraseology 
ef  the  New  Testament.  The  study  of^  this  vtrsion  served  more  to  ezpand  end  Hni' 
nnaie  my  wund  than  all  the  theological  vorks  I  had  ever  eonsutted.  I  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  short  way  in  it,  before  I  was  convinced  that  the  prejudices  oeainst  it 
wen  utterly  luiibunded  ;  and  that  it  teas  of  mcal^able  advaniagt  towards  a  pro* 
ftr  umdereianding  of  the  literal  stnse  ef  Scripture"  Dr.  Clarke*s  Conmicntary, 
f  (J.  i.  General  Prefifcoi  p.  zv. 

>  Disseitatio  Philohupeo-Critica  in  AquOc  Reliquias  Intcrprctationis  Hoseos, 
(Lipsis,  1757, 4to.)  ;  which  is  reprinted  in  pp.  1.  et  sec^.  of  Rosenmflller's  Collection 
iima  "  Opuseula  ad  Crisin  et  Interpretationem  VetensTestamentii"  Lipsiie,  1796^ 
8vo. 

3  This  work  of  Dnmvs*s  is  also  to  be  ftund  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Bishop  Wal- 
ton's FolygloU. 
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which  was  Uic  most  literal :  it  was  allowed  to  be  read  publicly  m  the 
Jews'  synagogues,  by  the  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  Novel  of  the  Em- 
peror Justinian. 

2.  Theodotion  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  and  is  termed  by  Jerome 
and  Eusebius  an  Ebionite  or  scmi-Cliristian.  He  was  nearly  con- 
temporary with  Aquila,  and  his  translation  is  cited  by  Justin  Martyr, 
in  his  Dialogue  with  Tryphon  the  Jew,  wliich  was  composed  about 
the  year  160.  The  version  of  Theodotion  holds  a  middle  rank  be- 
tween the  servile  closeness  of  Aquila  and  the  freedom  of  Symma- 
chus :  It  is  a  kind  of  revision  of  tlie  Septuagint  made  after  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew,  ancl  supplies  some  deficiencies  in  tlie  Septuagint ;  but 
where  he  translates  without  help,  he  evidently  shows  himself  to  have 
been  but  indiiTerently  skilled  in  Hebrew.  Theodotion's  translation 
of  the  book  of  Daniel  was  introduced  into  the  Christian  churches,  as 
being  deemed  more  accurate  than  that  of  tlie  Septuagint  of  which  a 
few  fragments  only  remain. 

3.  Symmachus^  we  are  infonned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  was  a 
semi-Christian  or  Ebionite :  for  tlie  accoimt  given  of  him  by  Epi- 
phanius  (ttt  he  was  first  a  Samaritan,  then  a  Jew,  next  a  Christiani 
and  last  of  all  an  Ebionite)  is  generaUy  disregarded  as  unworthy  of 
credit.  Conceniing  the  precise  time  when  he  flourished,  learned 
men  are  of  different  opinions.  Epiphanes  places  him  under  the 
reign  of  Commodus  II.  an  imaginary  emperor :  Jerome,  however, 
expressly  suites  that  his  translation  appeared  after  that  of  Theodo- 
tion :  and  as  Symmachus  was  evidently  unknown  to  Irenseus,  who 
cites  the  versions  of  Aquila  and  Theodotion,  it  is  probable  that  the 
date  assigned  by  Jerome  is  tlie  true  one.  Montfaucon  accordingly 
places  Symmachus  a  short  time  after  Theodotion,  tliat  is,  about  the 
year  200.  The  version  of  Symmachus,  who  appears  to  have  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  of  it  revised,  is  by  no  means  so  literal  as  that 
of  Aquila ;  he  was  certainly  much  better  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  interpretation  than  the  latter,  and  has  endeavoured,  not  unsuccess- 
fully, to  render  the  Hebrew  idioms  ^\'ith  Greek  precision.  Bauer* 
and  Morus^  have  given  specimens  of  tlie  utility  of  this  version  for  il- 
lustrating both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Dr.  Owen  has  print- 
ed the  whole  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  accordmg  to 
the  Septuagint  version,  togedier  witli  the  Greek  translations  of  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  and  Symmachus,  in  columns,  in  order  to  show  tlieir  re- 
spective agreement  or  discrepancy.  Tliis  we  are  obliged  to  omit, 
on  account  of  its  lengdi ;  but  die  following  observations  of  that  emi- 
nent critic  on  their  relative  merits  (founded  on  an  accurate  compari- 
son of  them  with  each  other,  and  with  the  original  Hebrew,  whence 
they  were  made,)  are  too  valuable  to  be  disregarded.     He  remarks, 

1.  With  respect  to  Aquila,  (1)  That  his  translation  is  close  and 
servile  —  abounding  in  Hebraisms  —  and  scrupulously  conformable 
to  tlie  letter  of  the  text.  (2)  That  die  author,  notwithstanding  he 
meant  to  disgrace  and  overturn  the  version  of  the  Seventy,  yet  did 

1  Critica  Bacra,  pp.  S77|  978. 

-  Acroases  Hennoneutice,  torn.  ii.  pp.  127, 128. 
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not  scruple  to  make  use  of  it,  and  frequently  to  borrow  his  expres- 
sions from  it. 

2.  With  respect  to  Tlieodotion,  (1)  Tliat  he  made  great  use  of 
ifae  two  former  versions  —  following  sometimes  the  diction  of  llie 
one,  and  sometimes  that  of  tlie  other  —  nay,  often  commixing  them 
bodi  together  in  tiie  compass  of  one  and  the  same  verse  ;  and  (3) 
That  he  did  not  keep  so  strictly  aud  closely  to  the  version  of  the  Se- 
Tcnty,  as  some  have  unwarily  represented.*  He  borrowed  largely  from 
that  of  Aquila  ;  but  adapted  it  to  his  own  style.  And  as  his  style 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  lxx.,  Origen,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity, supplied  the  additions  inserted  in  tlie  Hexnpla  chiefly  from 
diis  Version. 

3.  With  respect  to  Symmachus,  (1)  That  his  version,  though  con- 
cise, is  free  and  paraphrastic  —  regarding  the  sense,  rather  than  the 
words,  of  tlie  original ;  (2)  That  he  often  borrowed  from  the  three 
other  versions  —  but  much  oftener  from  tliose  of  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors than  from  tlie  Septuagint :  and,  (3)  It  is  observed  by  Mont- 
Eiucon,^  that  he  kept  close  to  the  Hebrew  original ;  and  never  intro- 
duced any  tiling  from  the  Septuagint,  that  was  not  to  be  found  m  his 
Hebrew  copy  :  But  it  evidently  appears  from  ver.  20.  — where  we 
read  xai  s/swero  ouru; — tliat  either  the  obser\'ation  is  false,  or  that 
the  copy  he  used  was  different  from  the  present  Hebrew  copies. 
The  30th  verse  has  also  a  reading  —  it  may  perhaps  be  an  inter- 
polation —  to  which  there  is  nothing  answerable  in  the  Hebrew,  or 
in  any  otlier  of  the  Greek  versions.' 

4.  5,6. — The  three  anonymous  translations,  usually  called  the 
fifth,  sxxthj  and  seventh  versions,  derive  their  names  from  die  order 

m  wliich  Origen  disposed  tliem  in  his  columns.  The  author  of  the 
iixth  I'ersion  was  evidently  a  Christian  :  for  he  renders  Habakkuk 
ill.  13.  {TTiou  wentest  forth  ft>r  the  dclivtrance  of  thy  people ^  even 
fttr  the  deliverance  of  thine  anointed  oncs^)  in  the  following  manner  : 
RgnX^gg  rou  if utf at  cov  Xaov  tfou  6ul  Ir^tfov  rou  X^^i^rcu  0'o'j.  i.  e.  Thou 
fffeniest  forth  to  save  thy  people  through  Jesnx  thy  Christ.  Tlie  dates 
of  these  three  versions  are  evidently  subsequent  to  those  of  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  and  Symmachus:  from  the  fragments  collected  by 
Montfaucon,  it  appears  that  thev  all  contained  die  Psalms  and 
minor  prophets ;  i\\e  fifth  and  sixth  furdier  comprised  the  Pentateuch 
and  Song  of  Solomon;  and  from  some  fragments  of  the ^^A  and 
seventh  versions  found  by  Bruns  in  a  SyTiac  Hexaplar  manuscript 
at  Paris,  it  appears  that  they  also  contained  the  two  books  of  Kings. 
Bauer  is  of  opinion  diat  the  author  of  the  seventh  version  was  a  Jew. 

t  Theodotion,  qui  in  cBteriB  cum  Izz  tranalatoribus  facit.  Hioron.  Ep.  ail  Mor- 
cell.  Licet  autom  Theodotio  lxx  Interpretum  vcstigio  fvre  ecuipor  hcrcat,  &c. 
Montf.  Pnel.  in  Hoxapl.  p.  57. 

S  Ea  tamen  cantela  at  Hebraicum  exemplar  unicum  loquendum  sibi  prnponerot ; 
nee  qoidpiam  ex  editione  rfiy  O.  ubi  cum  ilebraico  non  quadrabat,  in  interptetir 
tiooem  snam  refunderet.  FreUm.  in  Hexapl.  p.  04. 

3  Owen  on  the  Septuagint ,  pp.  124—126. 

4  Archbiahop  Newcome's  Tenton.  The  authorieed  English  trandatioB  rant 
thus :  —  "  Thou  wenleat  forth  for  the  aalTation  of  thy  people,  even  for  MhatiUft 
with  thine  aaoiated." 
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IX*  Besides  the  fragments  of  die  preceding  antient  versions, 
taken  from  Origen's  Hexapla,  there  are  found  in  die  margins  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  some  adduional  marks  or  notes,  con- 
taining various  renderings  in  Greek  of  some  passages  in  the  OU 
Testament :  diese  are  cited  as  the  Hebrew,  Syrian,  Samaritan,  and 
Hellenistic  versions,  and  as  the  version  of  some  anonymous  audior. 
The  probable  meaning  of  these  references  it  may  not  be  improper 
briefly  to  nodce. 

1.  The  Hebrew  {h  EtBgawg)  is  supposed  by  some  to  denote  the 
transladon  of  Aquila,  who  closely  and  literally  followed  the  Hebrew 
text :  but  this  idea  is  refuted  by  Montfaucon  and  Bauer,  who  remark 
that,  after  the  reference  to  the  Hebrew,  a  reading  follows,  most 
widely  diiiering  from  Aquila's  rendering.  Bauer  more  probably  con- 
jectures that  the  reference  h  EjS^aio^  denotes  die  Hebrew  text  from 
which  the  Septuagint  version  differs. 

2.  Under  die  name  of  the  Syrian  (o  Su^og)  are  intended  die  frag- 
ments of  the  Greek  version  made  by  Sophronius,  patriarcli  of  Cdoi^ 
stantinople,  from  the  very  popular  Latin  transladon  of  Jerome,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  acquired  the  appelladon  of  the  Syrian,  from  his  long 
residence  on  the  confines  of  Syria.  He  is  thus  expressly  styled  by 
Theodore  of  Mopsuesda  in  a  passage  cited  by  Photius  in  his  Bihlio- 
theca.^ 

3.  The  Samaritan  (ro  la^uigsmxw)  is  supposed  to  refer  to  tbs 
fragments  of  a  Greek  version  of  the  Hebrzeo-Samaritan  text,,  wliich 
is  attributed  to  the  andent  Greek  sclioliast  so  often  cited  by  Flamimo 
Nobili,  and  in  the  Greek  Scholia  appended  to  the  Roman  edition  of 
the  Septuagint.  Considerable  doubts,  however,  exist  concerning  the 
identity  of  this  supposed  Greek  version  of  the  Samaritan  text ;  which, 
if  it  ever  existed,  Bishop  Walton  thinks,  must  be  long  posterior  id 
date  to  the  Septuagint.^ 

4.  It  is  not  known  to  which  version  or  audior  the  citatioD 
i  £XXi)vixo^,  or  the  Helleuisdc,  refers:  —  Tlie  mark  o  AKkag^  or 
(  Avwiygou^og  denotes  some  unknown  anonymous  author. 

Before  we  conclude  the  present  account  of  die  andent  Greek 
versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  remains  that  we  briefly  notice  the 
transladon  preserved  in  St.  Mark's  Library  at  Venice,  containing  thtt 
Pentateuch,  Proverbs,  Ruth,  Song  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  La- 
mentadons  of  Jeremiali,  and  Prophecy  of  Daniel.  Tlie  existence  of 
this  version,  which  was  for  a  long  time  buried  among  other  literary 
treasures  deposited  in  the  above-mendoned  library,  w*as  first  announc- 
ed by  Zanetd  and  Bongiovanni  in  dieir  catalogue  of  its  manuscripts* 
The  Pentateuch  was  published  in  three  parts,  by  M.  Ammon,  at 
Erlang,  1790,  1791,  8vo. :  and  the  remaining  books  by  M.  Villoison 
at  Surasburgh,  1784,  8vo.  The  original  manuscript,  Morelli  is  of 
opinion,  was  executed  in  the  14th  century ;  and,  die  numerous  errors 
discoverable  in  it,  prove  that  it  cannot  be  the  autograph  of  the  trans- 
ktor.  By  viiom  this  version  was  made,  is  a  quesdon  yet  undetcr* 
mined.    Morelli  thinks  its  author  was  a  Jew ;  Anmion  supposes  him 

1  Ptge  905,  edit.  Hoenhelu.  9  Pnl.  e.  xi.  «  ».  pp.  f68^  Kl 
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ff)  have  been  a  Christian  monk,  and  perhaps  a  native  of  Syria ;  and 
Bauer,  after  Zeigler,  conjectures  liim  to  have  been  a  Christian  gram- 
marian of  Constantinople,  who  had  been  taught  Hebrew  by  a  West- 
em  Jew.  Whoever  tlie  translator  was,  his  style  endenily  shows  him 
to  have  been  deeply  skilled  in  die  difierent  dialects  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  to  have  been  conversant  with  tlie  Greek  poets.  Equally 
uncertain  is  the  date  when  this  version  was  composed  :  Eichom, 
Bauer,  and  several  other  eminent  biblical  writers,  place  it  between 
the  sixth  and  tentli  centuries  :  the  late  Dr.  Holmes  supposed  die  au- 
thor of  it  to  have  been  some  Hellenistic  Jew,  between  the  ninth  and 
twelfth  centuries.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  completely  happy,  or 
more  judicious,  than  the  idea  adopted  by  tJiis  author,  of  rendering  the 
Hebrew  text  in  the  pure  Attic  dialect,  and  the  Chaldee  in  its  corres- 
ponding Doric."*  Dr.  Holmes  has  inserted  extracts  from  this  version 
in  his  editk>n  of  the  Septuagint.^ 
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I.  Striac  Versions.  —  Notice  of  the  Syriac  Manuscripts   brought 

from  India  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan ;  —  Editions  of  the  Sy^ 

riac  Version;  —  U.  Aradic  Versions,  and  Editions;  —  HI.  Other 

Oriental  Versions.  —  1.  Persian   Versions; — 2.    Egyptian    Fcr- 

sions  ;  —  3.    Ethiopic  or  Abyssinian    Version ;  —  4.    Armenian 

Version; — 5.  Sclavonic,  or  0/(/ iSt/ssian  Version, 

I-  SYRIA  being  visited  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  preachers  of 
die  Christian  faith,  several  translations  of  the  sacred  volume  were 
made  into  the  language  of  that  country.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  is  the  Peschito  or  Literal  (Versio  Simplex)^  as  it  is  usually 
called,  on  account  of  its  very  close  adherence  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
from  which  it  was  immediately  made.     The  most  extravagant  as- 


1  British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  250. 

a  Tiie  preceding  aceount  of  antient  Greek  versions  is  drawn  from  Carpzov,  Cri- 
tiea  Sacra,  pp.  5i«2— 574  ;  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  S273 — 2SS  ;  Moms,  Acroasea 


filonUaacon,  Prnl.  Diss,  ad  Origenis  Hcxapla,  torn.  i.  pp.  46 — 7!).  In  the  fourth 
volome  of  the  Commentationcs  Theolo|rica),  (pp.  ]i)5---263,)  edited  by  MM.  Vei* 
thnaen,  Kuinde],  and  Raporti,  there  is  a  specimen  of  a  Claris  Reliquiarum  VttMiO' 
imm  Grtecarum  V.  T.  hy  John  Frederic  1*  iHchcr  :  it  contains  only  the  letter  A.  A 
■pecimen  of  a  new  Lexicon  to  tlie  antient  Greek  interpreters,  and  also  to  the  apo* 
eryphal  books  of  the  OU  Testament  so  constructed  as  to  serve  as  a  Lexicon  to  tht 
New  Testament,  was  also  lately  published  by  M.  E.  G.  A.  Bdckel,  at  Leipsic,  SB- 
titled  Xot^  Clavit  in  Gracos  InterprrUs  veteris  Trstamcnti,  Scriptorcsque  Jipo* 
erypkoSf  Ua  adomat^  vt  etiam  lAziri  m.Vort  Fanleris  Lihros  v^umproihfre  possilt 
€tfue  eiiiioms  Itt.  inierprttum  ktrapfaris,  spccimina*  4to.  Io20.  Such  a  worki 
when  eompieted,  must  pro\'e  highly  valuable  to  biblical  students.  Cappel,  in  his 
Critica  Sacra,  has  given  a  copious  account  with  very  numerous  oxamoles  of  tht 

BfeWfl 


ranra■el  and  the  amicnt  Greek  versions,  riih.  v  r*c  i — 1>.  pp. 
BchaifenVar  g  ■ 
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]  ^.dutfea  concerning  its  antiquity^,  some  referring 

ta^  '  >jKuM;a  Juid  Hirain,  while  others  ascribe  it  to  Asa 

IT;  •  ^.  .u,:.m»y  and  a  third  class  to  tlie  aposde  Thaddeu^. 

t:  ...  >  .cceived  by  die  Syrian  churches;  but  a  more 

'*  ^  .«.icd  to  it  by  modern  biblical  philologers.     Bishop 

. .  L.c*usden,  Bishop  Lowdi,  and  Dr.  Kcnnicott,  fix  its 

>. .  v'litury  ;  Bauer  and  some  other  German  critics,  to 

.utu  century ;  Jahn  fixes  it,  at  the  latest,  to  the  second 

%  ^\vK-<»i  pronounces  it  to  be  very  antient,  but  does  not 

.    .uivise  date.     The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of 

s. ..  ihj  ascribes  it  to  the  close  of  the  first,  or  to  the  earlier  part 

. .  ua  ctMitury,  at  which  time  die  Syrian  churches  flourished 

w  aic  Christians  at  Edessa  bad  a  temple  for  divine  worship 

..lii  the  model  of  that  at  Jerusalem  :  and  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 

.    .L.;  tlioy  would  be  widiout  a  version  of  die  Old  Testament, 

.  .uvui*;  i»f  which  had  been  introduced  by  die  aposdes.     The  ar- 

V  .lis  prefixed  to  the  Psalms  were  manifestly  written  by  a  Christian 

u»4.     This  version  was  evidently  made  from  die  original  Hebrew, 

..  %kiiich  it  most  closely  and  literally  adheres,  widi  the  excepdon  of  a 
iv^  [nissui;es  wliich  appear  to  bear  some  affinity  to  die  Septuagint : 
itthii  accounts  for  diis  by  supposing,  ehher  diat  diis  version  was  coii- 
^iiltiHl  l)y  the  Syriac  translator  or  translators,  or  that  die  Syrians 
.tf'fvnMrds  corrected  their  translation  by  the  Septuagint.  F^usden 
ciMijcctures,  that  the  translator  did  not  make  use  of  die  most  correct 
Hrbrow  manuscripts,  and  has  given  some  examples  which  appear  to 
»up|H)rt  his  opinion.  Dathe  however  speaks  most  positively  in  favour 
uf  its  antiquity  and  fidelity,  and  refers  to  the  Syriac  version,  as  a  cer- 
tain standard  by  which  we  may  judge  of  die  state  of  the  Hebrew  text 
ill  die  second  century  :  and  both  Kcnnicott  and  De  Rossi  have  de- 
rived many  valuable  readings  from  this  version.  To  its  general  fide- 
lity almost  every  cridc  of  note  beacs  unqualified  approbation,  although 
it  is  not  every  where  equal :  and  it  is  remarkably  clear  and  strong  in 
those  passages  which  attribute  characters  of  Deity  to  the  Messiah. 
Jahn  observes,  that  a  different  method  of  interprcUidon  is  adopted  in 
the  Pentateuch  from  diat  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Chro- 
nicles ;  and  that  diere  are  some  Chaldee  words  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and  also  in  die  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon :  whence  he  infers  that  this  version  was  the  work  not  of  one,  but 
of  several  authors.^ 

An  important  accession  to  biblical  literature  was  made,  a  few  year? 
since,  by  the  late  learned  and  excellent  Dr.  Buehanan,  to  whose 
assiduous  labours  the  Bridsh  church  in  India  is  most  deeply  indebted  ; 
and  who,  in  Ids  progress  among  the  Syrian  churches  and  Jews  of 

1  Oarpzov,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  C}2'^ — (VUG  ;  Louadcn,  PhiIolo|Dfiis  Hobxteo-Miztiin, 
pp.  07-^71  ;  Bisliop  Lowth'n  Isaiah,  vol.  i.  p.  xci. ;  Dr.  Kcnnicott,  Diss.  ii.  p.  355  ; 
Bauer,  Crilica  Sacra,  pp.  aOH— .T20  j  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  75,  f 6  ;  Do 
Rossi,  Variffi  Lcctioncs  ad  Vet.  Tost.  torn.  i.  prol.  p.  zxxii. ;  Dathe,  Opuscula  ad 
Crishi  et  Intcrnretationcm  Vet.  Test.  p.  171 ;  Kortholt,  do  Veraonibus  Scri^urei 
pp.  40—45;  Walton,  Prolcff.  c.  13.  pp.  .'>93,  et  scq.  Dr.  Smith's  Scripture  Tetti- 
monj  of  th«  Mtesiah,  vol.  i.  pp.  39G,  3117. 
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India,  discovered  and  obtained  numerous  antient  manuscnpts  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  pubHc  library  at  Cam- 
bridge. One  of  tliesc,  which  was  discovered  in  a  remote  Syrian 
church  near  the  mountains,  is  particularly  \'aluable :  it  contains  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  engrossed  with  beautiful  accuracy  in  the 
Estratigelo  (or  old  Syriac,)  character,  on  strong  vellum,  in  large  folio, 
and  having  three  columns  in  a  page.  The  words  of  every  book  an; 
numbered :  and  the  volume  is  illuminated,  but  not  after  the  European 
manner,  the  initial  letters  having  no  ornament.  Though  somewhat 
injured  by  time  or  neglect,  die  ink  being  in  certain  places  obliterated, 
still  the  letters  can  in  general  bo  distinctly  traced  from  the  impress  of 
the  pen,  or  from  the  partial  corrosion  of  the  ink.  The  Syrian  church 
assigns  a  high  date  to  tliis  iuannscri])t,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Yeates,  who  has  publislied  a  collation  of  die  Pentateuch,*  was  written 
about  tlie  soventli  century,  in  looking  over  this  manuscript.  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan found  the  very  first  emendation  of  the  Hebrew  text  proposed 
by  Dr.  Kennicoti,*''  which  doubtless  is  the  true  reading. 

The  first  edition  of  this  version  of  tlie  Syriac  Scriptures  appeared 
in  the  Paris  Polyglott;  but,  being  taken  from  an  imperfect  MS.,  it«$ 
deficiencies  were  supplied  by  Gabriel  Sionita,  who  translated  the  pas- 
sages wanting  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  has  been  unjustly  charged 
with  having  translated  die  whole  from  tlie  Vulgate.  This  text  was 
reprinted  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  with  tlie  addition  of  some 
apocryphal  books.  There  have  been  numerous  edhions  of  particular 
parts  of  the  Syriac  Old  Testament,  which  are  minutely  described  by 
Masch.^  A  new  edition  of  the  Syriac  Version  of  tlie  i)ld  Testament 
b  at  this  time  printing  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev.  Professor 
Lee,  of  Cambridge,  under  the  patronage  of  die  Church  Missionary 
Society,  and  at  die  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
To  hib  collation  of  the  Travancore  Manuscript  has  been  added  that  of 
aDOther  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and  one 
of  the  Pentateuch  found  by  Mr.  I^e  in  the  Library  of  New  College, 
Oxford.* 

Tlie  other  Syriac  versions  being  made  from  the  Septuagint,  it  may 
suffice  to  offer  a  brief  notice  of  die  Syriac  translation  of  Origen  s 
Hexaplar  edition  of  the  lxx.,  wliich  is  the  most  celebrated  and  valu- 
able. ITiis  translation  was  executed  in  the  former  part  of  the  seventh 
cemur}' ;  the  author  of  diis  version  is  unknown.  The  late  Professor 
De  Rossi,  who  publislied  die  first  specimen  of  it,^  docs  not  decide 

1  In  the  Christian  Obiicrver,  vol.  xii.  up.  171 — 174,  there  is  an  account  of  Mr. 
Teates's  Collation ;  and  in  vol.  iz.  of  tho  Haine  Journal,  pp.  iJTJ— 275.  348 — 350, 
tJMre  is  ffiven  a  very  intcrefiting  description  of  the  Syriac  manuHcripl  above  nO' 
tiecd.  A  abort  account  of  it  alsi.)  occurs  in  Dr.  Buchanan's  *'  Christian  Research • 
m"  respecting  the  Syrians,  pp.  229^1231.  (edit.  1811.) 

S  Gen.  iv.  ti.  Ana  Cain  said  unto  Mel  his  brother^  Let  its  go  down  into  tk» 
pimim.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  know  tliat  this  disputed  addition  is 
to  be  firand  in  the  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Septuagint,  and  Vulgate  Versions,  printed  in 
Bubop  Walton's  Polyglott. 

3  Part  ii.  vol.  i.  sect.  iv.  pp.  64 — ^71. 

4  Report  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  1817-18,  p.  154. 

A  M.  Do  RoMi's  publication  is  entitled.  Specimen  ineditc  et  Hezaplaris  Biblio- 
mm  VersioTus,  Syro-Rstranghelr.  cnm  simpliri  atiine  iitriusque  fontibnv,  GnKO 
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whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  Mar-Abba,  James  of  Edessa,  Paul, 
Bishop  of  Tela,  or  to  Thomas  of  Heraclea.  Assemamii  ascribes  h 
10  Thomas,  though  other  learned  men  affirm  that  he  did  no  more 
than  collate  the  Books  of  Scripture.  This  version,  however,  corres- 
ponds exactly  with  die  text  of  the  Septuagint,  especially  b  those  pas- 
sages in  which  the  latter  differs  from  the  Hebrew.  A  MS.  of  this 
version  is  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  comprising  the  Books 
of  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon,  Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus,  Hosea,  Amos,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zecha- 
riah,  Malachi,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  Isaiali :  it  also  contains  the  obe- 
lus and  other  marks  of  Origen's  Hexapla ;  and  a  subscription  at  the 
end  states  it  to  have  been  literally  translated  from  the  Greek  copy, 
corrected  by  Eusebius  himself,  with  tlie  assistance  of  Pamphifus, 
from  the  books  of  Origen,  which  were  deposited  in  the  libraiy  at 
Ccsarea.  The  conformity  of  this  MS.  with  the  account  given  by 
Masius  in  the  preface  to  his^  learned  Annotations  on  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  affords  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  this  is  the  second 
part  of  the  MS.  described  by  him  as  then  being  in  his  possessicm,  and 
which,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  is  irrecoverably  lost.  From  this  ver- 
sk)n  M.  Norberg  edited  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  in 
1787,  4to.  Londini,  Gothorum  ;  and  M.  Bugati,  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
at  Milan,  1788,  4to.^ 

V.  Although  the  Christian  religion  was  preached  in  Arabia,  as  well 
as  in  other  countries  of  tlie  East,  at  an  early  period,  yet  it  never  was 
the  established  religion  of  the  country,  as  in  S}Tia  and  Egjrpt ;  for 
even  the  temple  at  Mecca  was  a  heathen  temple  till  the  time  of  Mo- 
hammed. Historical  evidence,  therefore,  concerning  the  Arabic 
Versions,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  tenth  century,  when 

1.  Rabbi  Saadias  Graon,  a  celebrated  Jewish  teacher  at  Babylon, 
translated,  or  rather,  paraphrased,  the  Old  Testament  into  Arabic : 
of  this  version  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  at  Constantinople,  in  foBo, 
in  the  year  1546,  in  Hebrew  characters  ;  and  in  the  Pans  and  Lon- 
don Polyglotts,  in  Arabic  letters.  — The  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  pub- 
lished by  Paulus  in  8vo.  at  Jena,  in  1790,  1791.^  The  remaming 
books  of  this  translation  have  not  hitherto  been  discovered.  Besides 
this,  there  are  several  other  Arabic  Versions  extant,  made  immedi- 
ately from  the  Hebrew,  either  by  Jews,  Samaritans  or  Christians,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  principal,  viz. 

2.  The  Arabic  version  oi  the  rentateuch,  published  by  Erpenius 

et  Hebr»0|  cqUoUb  cum  dupllci  Latinft  venionc  et  notis.  Ediditi  ac  diatribam  da 
rarimimo  codice  Ambrosiono,  nnde  illud  hanstum  est,  premisit  Johannes  Bern. 
Rossi.  8vo.  ParmiCy  1778.  The  specimen  consists  of  the  first  psalm  printed  in  six 
columns.  The  first  contains  the  Greek  text  of  the  Septuwnt ;  the  seeondy  the 
Syro-Estranf  elo  text ;  the  third,  the  Latin  text  translated  from  the  Septuagint  ;- 
the  fourth,  the  Hebrew  text :  the  fifth  the  Peuhito  or  old  Syriac  text  above  no- 
ticed ;  and  the  sixth,  the  Latin  text  translated  firom  this  latter  version. 

1  Masch,  part  ii.  rol.  L  pp.  5S^-S0,  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  Feed,  pp,  76—78. 
Montlily  Review,  O.  8.  vol.  hx.  pp.  452 — 454.  Some  other  Syriac  versMm  6tUm 
note  are  described  by  Masch,  yt  ntpra  pp.  60 — 08. 

s  On  this  book  some  remarks  have  been  published  by  Dr.  C.  D.  Brmthaint  at 
RMtoek,  entitled  ComrnttdatimmMm  gatrfwwi  wtnwmtm  Jimim  JhMimmfmmi' 
mhtf  primmM,  18U^.  8vo. 
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at  Leyden  in  1G22,  4to.,  appears  to  have  been  executed  in  the  tliir- 
ieenth  century  by  some  African  Jew,  who  has  very  closely  adliered 
to  the  Hebrew. 

3.  The  Arabic  version  of  the  book  of  Josliua,  printed  in  die  Paris 
and  London  Polyglotts,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Bauer,  made  diiectly 
from  die  Hebrew.     Its  author  and  date  are  not  known. 

4.  The  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  Prophecy  of  Daniel,  were  trans- 
lated by  Saadia  Ben  Levi  Asnekot,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  :  Uiey  are  extant  only  in  ]\1S.  in  die  Brhisli  Mu- 
seum,^ and  are  of  very  litde  value. 

Besides  these  versions,  the  Ai*ab  Christians  have  a  translation  of 
the  Book  of  Job  (printed  in  die  Paris  and  London  Polyglotts),  and 
two  versions  of  the  Psalms,  still  in  MS.  which  were  respectively 
made  from  the  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac  version.  All  the  Arabic  liooks 
of  the  Old  Testament,  (widi  the  exception  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
Job),  ivhicli  are  printed  in  diose  PolygluUs,  were  executed  from 
Hesychius's  recension  of  the  Septua,s;iiit.  The  Psahns,  hiserted  in 
Justiniani's  Polyglott  Psalter,  and  Gabriel  Sionita's  Arabic  Psalter, 
were  made  from  Lucian's  recenbion  of  that  version  :  and  the  Arabir. 
Psalter,  printed  at  Aleppo  in  1 700,  4to.,  follows  the  Melchhic^ 
recension  of  the  lxx.^ 

Besides  die  preceding  Oriental  versions,  diere  are  several  others ; 
which,  though  not  of  equal  importance  in  die  criticism  and  interpreta- 
tioD  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  may  sull  be  occasionally  consulted  widi 
advantage.  Among  these  we  may  enumerate  the  Persic,  Egyptian, 
Ethiopic,  Annenian,  and  Sclavonic  translations. 

1.  The  Persic  Version. — Aldiough  we  have  no  authentic  ac- 
count of  the  conversion  of  the  whole  Persian  nation  to  Christianity,. 
yet  we  are  informed  by  Chrysostoni  and  Theodoret,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  very  antiently  translated  into  the  Persian  language.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  fragments  of  diis  andent  version 
are  extant.  The  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  printed  in  die  4di 
vcdume  of  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  was  executed  by  a  Jew,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Jews,  in  die  eleventh  or  twelth  centurv.  The  Hebrew 
text  is,  for  die  most  part,  faidifuUy  rendered.  Bishop  Walton  men- 
tions two  Persic  versions  of  the  Psalms  — one  by  a  Portuguese  monk 
at  Ispahan  in  the  year  1G18,  and  another  by  some  Jesuits  from  the 
Tulgate  Latin  version.^    These  are  yet  in  MS. 

1  Cit.  Harl.  MSS.  vol.  iii.  num.  oSai. 

a  The  MeUkUes  were  those  Christians  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant,  who, 
Uiough  not  Greeks,  followed  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church. 
They  were  called  Molchites,  tliat  is^  Royalists,  by  their  adversaries,  hy  way  of  n- 
pvoachy  on  account  of  their  implicit  submission  to  the  edict  of  the  emperor  Mar- 
dea,  in  ikvouT  of  tlie  council  of  Clialcedon.  Moshcim's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  Itri*. 
■otefm.) 

a  GarptOT.  Crit.  Sacr.  jnp.  640—644.  Bauer,  Crit.  Sacr.  pp.  321—^4.  Jahn, 
Xatnd.  ad  Vet  Fsd.  pp.  7&--4M.  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  t03— 110.  In  pp.  110 
—128.  Iw  hae  ffiTen  an  account  of  Arabic  editions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  dc- 
taciied  parta  oFit.  On  Arabic  editions,  Schnnner's  Bibliolheca  Arabiea,  pp.  339 — 
307,  may  eleo  be  adTaataeeously  conanlted. 

4  Walton,  Prol.  xri.  i  6—8.  pp.  692—603.  Kortholt,  e.  ziz.  pp.  301—303.  Jahn, 
>B0.    ForaBMeoaatofeditionicoiiiiillBIaich,ptitit.ToLL  pp.  156—164. 
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2.  Egyptian  Versions.  —  From  the  proximity  of  Egypt  to  Ju- 
dsa,  it  appears  tliat  tlie  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  was  very  early 
eommuDicated  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  whose  language  was 
divided  into  two  dialects — the  Sahidic  or  dialect  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  the  Coptic  or  dialect  of  lower  Egypt.  In  tlie  former  of  these 
dialects  the  ninth  chapter  of  Daniel  was  published  by  Miintcr  at 
Rome  in  1786;  and  Jeremiah,  ch.  ix.  17.  to  ch.  xiii.  by  Mingarellii 
in  ReliquidR  Egypiiorum  Codicum  in  Btbliotheca  JVaniana  asservatigf 
at  Bologna,  in  1785. 

The  Coptic  langun«;e  is  a  compound  of  the  old  Egyptian  and 
Greek  ;  into  which  tlic  Old  Testament  was  translated  from  the  Sep- 
tuaguit,  perhaps  in  the  second  or  third  centur}',  and  certainly  before 
the  seventi)  century.  Of  tliis  version,  the  Pentateuch  was  published 
by  Wilkins  in  1731  ;  and  a  Psalter,  by  the  congregation  de  Propa" 
gandu  Fidcj  at  Rome,  in  1744  and  1749.^  And  in  ilie  course  of 
the  year  1816  M.  Engelbreth  published  at  Copenhagen,  in  quarto, 
some  fragments  of  a  Basmurico-Coptic  version  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  (preserved  in  the  Borgian  Museum  at  Vclitri),  collated 
with  otlier  Egyptian  versions.  Ttie  editor  has  given  a  Latin  version, 
and  illustrated  the  work  with  critical  and  pliilological  notes.^  No 
part  of  the  Saliidic  version  of  the  Old  Testament  appears  to  have 
been  published.  The  late  Dr.  Woide  was  of  opinion  that  both  the 
Coptic  and  Sahidic  Versions  were  made  from  the  Greek.  They 
express  die  phrases  of  die  Septuagint  Version ;  and  most  of  the  ad- 
diuons,  omissions,  and  transpositions,  which  distinguish  the  latt»  from 
the  Hebrew,  arc  discoverable  in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  Versions. 

3.  The  Ethiopic  or  Abyssinian  Version,  which  is  stiU  extant, 
was  made  from  the  Septuagint :  although  its  author  and  date  are  un- 
known, yet,  from  the  marks  of  unquestionable  antiquity  which  it  bears, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  diat  it  wiis  executed  in  the  second 
century.  Some  peculiar  readings  o<?cur  in  this  translation :  but, 
where  it  seems  to  be  exact,  it  derives  considerable  authority  from  its 
antiquity.  Only  a  few  books  and  fragments  of  diis  version  have  been 
printed.  The  first  portions  of  die  Ethiopic  Scri|)tures  that  appeared 
ni  print,  were  the  Psalms,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  edited  at  Rome, 
by  John  Potken,  a.  d.  1513.  In  1548,  the  New  Testament  was  also 
printed  at  Rome  by  some  Abyssinian  priests,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
printed in  the  London  Polyglott :  but  as  the  manuscripts  used  in  the 
Roman  edition  were  old  and  mutilated,  the  editors  restored  such 
chasms  as  appeared  in  die  text,  by  translations  from  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate. These  editions,  therefore,  are  not  of  much  value,  as  they  do 
not  present  faithful  copies  of  the  antient  Ethiopic  text.     About  the 

1  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  183 — 190.    John,  p.  81. 

'  Tho  following  is  the  title  of  the  work  above  noticed^  of  which  the  anthor  has  not 
been  able  to  procure  a  sight :  —  Fraffmenta  Basmurico-Coptica  Veteris  et  Novi 
Testamcnti,  que  in  Museo  Borgiano  Velitris  asserventur,  cum  reliquis  versionibm 
il^yptlacis  contu1it|  Latini  vertit,  necnon  criticis  et  philologicis  adnataUonihas 
ilhiiitravit  W.  F.  Engelbreth,  4to.  Hafnie,  1816.  The  only  perfect  copj  of  ihm 
Coptic  Bible  now  in  Europe,  is  said  to  be  in  the  possession  or  Monsieur  Bllmrcel. 
See  M.  Quartr^m^'s  Reclietehes  mur  la  Langue  ot  la  Littintnre  d'Egyptc,  p.  lid. 
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middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  appeared  in  print,  the  Book  of 
Ruth ;  the  Propiiecies  of  Joel,  Jonah,  Zcphaniah,  and  Malachi ;  the 
Song  of  Moses ;  tliat  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.) ;  the  Prayers  of  Heze- 
kiah,  Manasseh,  Jonah,  Azariah,  and  the  three  Children ;  Isaiah ; 
Habakkuk ;  the  Hymns  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Zechariah,  and  Simeon  ; 
and  die  first  four  cliapters  of  Genesis.  In  1615,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  published  a  reprint  of  Ludolf's  edition  of  the 
Ethiopic  Psalter.  This  is  the  whole  of  the  Etliiopic  Scriptures 
hitherto  printed.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate  all  tlie  re- 
prints of  the  above  portions  of  the  Ediiopic  Bible.* 

There  is,  however,  reason  to  expect  that,  in  no  long  time,  the  gift 
of  the  entire  Eihiopic  Scriptutes  will  be  imparted  to  Abyssinia.  A 
manuscript  copy  of  this  version,  in  fine  preservation,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  From 
a  memoir  on  this  manuscript  by  Professor  Lee,  we  learn,  that  it  con- 
tains die  first  eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  written  on  vellum,  in 
a  bold  and  masterly  hand,  in  two  columns  on  each  page.  The  lengUi 
of  a  page  is  that  of  a  large  quarto  :  die  width  is  not  quite  so  great. 
The  volume  contains  285  folios,  of  which  the  text  cx>vers  282,  veiy 
accurately  written,  and  in  high  preservation.  On  the  first  page  is 
written,  in  Ethiopic,  die  invocation  usually  found  in  die  books  oi  the 
eastern  Christians :  ''  In  the  name  of  die  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the 
book,  written  in  Latin  by  some  former  possessor,  and  a  date  a.  n. 
1696,  20th  September.  On  the  reverse  of  the  first  folio  is  found  a 
table,  not  unlike  die  tables  of  genealogy  in  some  of  our  old  Englisli 
Bibles,  which  seems  to  be  intended  to  show  die  hours  appointed  for 
certain  prayers.  Then  follows  die  Book  of  Genesis,  as  translated 
from  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint.  On  die  reverse  of  the  third  folio 
i%  the  following  inscription  in  Arabic :  '^  The  poor  Ribea,  the  Son  of 
Elias,  wrote  it :  O  wine  !  to  which  nothing  can  be  assimilated,  eidier 
ia  reality  or  appearance :  O  excellent  drink !  of  which  our  Lord  said^ 
having  the  cup  in  his  hand,  and  giving  thanks,  '  This  is  my  blood  for 
die  salvation  of  men.' "  F\)Iios  7  and  8  have  been  supplied,  in  pa- 
per, by  a  more  modern  hand.  On  the  reverse  of  foUo  8  is  a  very 
humble  attempt  at  drawing,  in  the  figure  of  a  person  apparently  in 
prayer,  accompanied  by  an  inscription  ui  Ediiopic«  at  the  side  of  the 
figure  :  '^  In  the  prayers  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  to*  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  am  I,  thy  servant,  O  Lord,  presented  in  die  power  of  the 

^  Jahn,  p.  81.  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  140—143.  In  pp.  14;V-157.  id  a  biblio* 
fimphical  notice  of  all  the  Etliiopic  editions  of  the  Scriptureii,  whether  entire  or  in 
parts,  that  have  been  publinked.  Walton,  Pro!,  zv.  ^  lU^-lS.  pp.  G70--685.  Kor- 
tholt,  pp.a>'Jd— :K)].  In  Mr.  Bruce'i  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  416-420.  (8vo.  edit.) 
there  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  Ethiopic  Biblical  biooks.  It  is  not  known  in 
whose  possession  the  manuscript  copy  of  the  Ethiopic  Version  now  is,  which  was 
brought  by  Mr.  B.  from  Abyssinia. 

9  As  this  inscription,  which  ocean  on  the  supplied  leaves,  savonn  of  the  errors 
of  the  Romish  Church,  it  was  probably  written  by  some  Abyssinian  Catholic.  The 
inscriptions  of  Isaac,  the  writer  of  the  MS3.,  though  mutilated,  and  ■ometimes  ob- 
■enre,  seem  free  from  these  errors.  The  figure  of  dt.  Peter,  mentioiied  beloWi  wae 
probaUy  traced  by  tlie  tame  hand. 

TOL.   II.  ^ 
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TriniQry  a  weak,  infirm,  and  defiled  sinner.  Let  them  implore 
Christ."  Under  the  drawing,  in  Etliiopic  :  "  In  the  same  manner, 
every  slayer  that  slays  Cain,  will  I  repay  in  this ;  and  as  he  slew,  so 
shall  he  be  slain."  On  the  reverse  of  folio  98,  at  the  end  of  the 
book  of  Exodus,  are  two  figures,  somewhat  similar,  but  rather  better 
drawn,  and  seemingly  by  the  writer  of  the  manuscript ;  and,  in  ano- 
ther place  or  two,  there  are  marginal  ornaments.  At  the  end  of 
Deuteronomy  is  this  inscription,  in  Ethiopic ;  "  The  repetition  of  the 
law,  which  God  spake  to  Moses.  Numbered  607X)^  (words.)  Inter- 
cede for  your  slave  Isaac."  —  At  tlie  end  of  the  volume  :  "  rray  for 
those  who  laboured  in  this  book  ;  and  for  your  slave  Isaac,  who  gave 
this  to  Jerusalem,  the  Holy."  Then  follows  an  inscription,  in  Arabic : 
"In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
one  God.  O  Lord,  sjive  thy  people  from  every  evil !  O  our  (Jod, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  speaker  to  men !  O  holy  people,  remember  your 
slave  Isaac,  the  poor  :  God  shall  remember  you  in  the  mercies  of  this 
book.  Pray,  if  God  be  willing,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  see  your 
&ce.  And  pray  for  me,  tlie  sinner.  Pardon  my  sins,  O  Lord  !  and 
let  my  body  be  buried  in  Mount  Sion."  Then  follows,  in  Ethiopic  : 
**  That  our  enemies  may  not  say  of  us,  *  We  have  conquered  them  f 
be  ye  prudent.     We  have  given  you  a  lamp.     Be  ye  the  culture.  — 

Sow  ye  the  flock  :  reap  and  rejoice." A  few  lines  have  been 

erased.  Then  follows . . . .  "  me,  Isaac,  die  poor,  in  your  prayers. 
It  was  completed  in  Beth  Gabbaza,  of  Axuma.  In  thy  name,  O 
Lord,  have  I  planted,  diat  thou  place  me  not  in  any  other  place  ex- 
cept Mount  Sion  ;  the  mount  of  Christ ;  the  house  of  Christians.  Let 
them  not  be  forgotten  in  your  prayers,  who  have  read  and  testified  to 
you.  Preserve,  O  Lord,  diis  my  offering  for  me  thy  servant,  the 
poor ;  and  preserve  all  these  books  which  I  offer,  that  the  brethren, 
dwelling  at  Jerusalem  may  be  comforted.  And  pray  for  me,^  forget 
me  not  is  the  holy  offices,  and  in  prayer,  that  we  may  all  stand  be- 
fore God  in  the  terrible  day  and  hours.  That  it  might  not  be  written 
that  we  were  wanting,  I  have  previously  sent  and  given  you  this  for 
the  warfare  of  tlie  testimony.  Intercede,  and  bless.  And  also  for 
the  refreshing  of  the  record  of  the  Fathers  :  and  also  for  Cueskam,' 
the  queen  of  the  sons  of  Abyssinia ;  that  they  may  be  comforted,  and 
thence  convert  our  region  —  may,  moreover  migrate  into  other  re- 

S'ons,  and  restore  Jerusalem  :  —  and  for  the  Calvary  of  Mary.     Let 
em  pray  for  me.    Let  it  be  preserved  as  the  widow's  mite,  for  ever 
and  ever.     Let  them  not  sell  or  exchange ;  nor  let  them  cany  it 

^  It  is  customary  among  the  Jews,  Syrians,  and  Ethiopians,  to  number  the  vwde 
tn  the  books  of  Scripture. 

S  In  most  of  the  eastern  churches,  it  is  the  practice  to  enumerate  their  Bainls  in 
%  certain  part  of  the  Liturgy. 

9  The  name  of  a  region,  a  sea,  and  a  mountain,  in  Ethiopia ;  so  celebrated,  as  to 
be  esteemed  by  the  Ethiopians  as  preferable  to  even  Sinai  or  Mount  Oliyet ',  and, 
as  tradition  says,  whither  Joseph  and  Mary,  with  the  child  Jesus,  betook  tbem- 
•elves,  makinff  it  their  residence  for  some  tmie,  after  the  flight  into  Effypt,  CdsteU^ 
mh  voce.  -^  £itd4>1f^  sub  voce,  says  it  is  the  name  of  a  monastery  in  Upper  Egypt, 
which  was  always  had  in  sreat  veneration  by  the  Copts  and  Ethiopians ;  and  WMi* 
Christ  is  said  to  havv  rtsilsd  with  his  aothor,  whsn  ha  fled  fion  Hef od. 
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away ;  nor  let  them  cause  it  to  be  placed  elsewhere.  And  • .  •  .''thi 
rest  is  wanting.  Hence  it  appears,  that  tiie  book  was  written  at  Axu* 
ma,  the  antient  capital  of  Ethiopia ;  and  that  it  was  sent  by  Isaac  to 
the  Abyssinians  residing  in  Jerusalem.  No  date  appears  m  the  manu* 
script  itself.  It  is,  probably,  about  300  years  old.  On  the  reverse 
of  fol.  285,  is  a  drawing,  intended  to  represent  Andrew  the  Apostle, 
with  the  book  of  the  Gospels  in  one  hand,  and  the  keys  in  the  other* 
Some  less  ingenious  draftsman,  however,  has,  by  means  of  the  trans- 

Sirency  of  the  vellum,  traced  out  this  figure  on  tlie  first  page  of  this 
lio,  and  given  the  name  of  Peter  to  his  humble  representation.  He 
lias  thus  succeeded  in  assigning  to  St.  Peter  the  first  place,  and  also 
in  bestowing  on  him  the  keys.  Against  this  picture  of  Peter  is  placed 
his  age,  120  years. 

The  following  fac-simile  represents  part  of  .the  remarkable  prophe- 
cy of  Balaam.^ 

Num.  XXIV.  17. 

Iskattsee  Aun,  but  not  now :  I  shall  call  him  blessedj  hui  he  it  not 
near :  there  thall  arise  a  ttar  out  of  Jacob,  and  from  brael  thaU  it 
mrtte :  and  he  thall  destroy  the  ambassadors  ofMoaby  and  shall  take 
eaptisfe  aU  the  children  of  Seth. 

TUs  precious  manuscript  has  been  carefully  transcribedi  and  is 
BOW  printing  with  a  foimt  of  m)es,  cast  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  m>m  the  matrices  (preserved  at  Frank- 
fcrt)  of  the  celebrated  Ethiopic  scholar  John  Luoolph ;  whose  types^ 

-  -  ■  ■-  -  ■       . 

1  Eif  htaenth  Report  of  the  Church  MiniomuT  Society,  pp.  168, 189.  In  p.  19(^.. 
mS  m  mtereeUDg  iiotic«  of  the  Ethiopic  Mf«S.  of  the  ScriptorM,  in  the  R(^l 
UknsjtxVuk. 
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as  used  in  his  printed  works,  have  been  highly  approved  by  the 
Abyssinians.^ 

4.  The  Armenian  Version  was  also  made  from  the  Alexandrian 
Septuagint :  its  autlior  was  Aliesrob,  who  invented  letters  fully  ex- 
pressive of  the  Armenian  tongue,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  or 
early  in  the  fifth  century.  It  is  said  to  have  been  subsequently  alter- 
ed according  to  the  Peschito  or  old  Syriac  version,  and  according  to 
the  Latin  vulgate,  by  Uscan,  an  Armenian  bishop,  who  was  specially 
sent  to  Amsterdam  to  superintend  the  edition  there  printed  in  1666. 
The  edition  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1705,  4to.,  was  collated  by 
Bredencamp,  for  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes's  edition  of  the  Septua- 
gint. Hie  Armenian  version  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  attributed 
to  Chrysostom,  but,  it  does  not  appear,  on  satisfactory  authority.^ 

5.  The  Sclavonic  or  Old  Russian  Version  is  derived  from  the 
Septuagmt :  it  was  executed  in  the  ninth  century  by  Cyril  of  Thes- 
salonica,  the  inventor  of  Sclavonic  letters,  in  conjunction  with  Me- 
thodius, by  both  of  whom  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  the  Bulgarians. 
The  Pentateuch  was  first  printed  at  Prague  in  1519 ;  and  the  entire 
Bible,  in  1570 :  the  edition  of  the  Sclavonic  scriptures,  executed  at 
Ostrog  in  1581,  is  the  exemplar  whence  all  the  modem  Russian  edi- 
tions are  printed.'  It  is  said  to  have  undergone  several  revisions,  par- 
ticularly in  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Nicon  :  and  the  New  Testament 
is  rendered  with  more  perspicuity  than  the  Old. 


^  4.   ON  THE  ANTISNT  LATIN  VERSIONS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

I.  Of  the  Old  Italic  or  Ante^Hieronymian  Version, — II.  Account 
of  the  Bihlical  Labours  and  Latin  Version  of  Jerome.  —  III.  Of  the 
VuLOATE  Version  and  its  editions*  —  IV.  Critical  value  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate  version. 

!•  A.T  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Latin  was  gra- 
dually supplanting  the  Greek  as  a  general  language,  and  it  soon  might 
be  called  die  language  of  the  Western  church.  From  the  testimony 
of  Augustine,  it  appears  that  the  Latin  church  possessed  a  very  great 
number  of  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  made  at  tne  first  introduction  of 
Christianity,  and  whose  authors  were  unknown  ;  and  that,  in  the  pri- 

ji^^i^M^^-MM»  -  ■— r" ■ * ■ B _   ■     -  I  I      ^M —  ■    -i—   m 

1  For  other  particulars  relative  to  the  EUiiopic  Version  of  the  Scriptares  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  "  A  Catalogue  of  the  Ethiopic  Biblical  Manuscripts  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Paris,  and  in  the  Library  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  uso 
•ome  account  of  those  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome  :  with  remarks  and  extractf . 
To  which  are  added  Specimens  of  Versions  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  modem 
languages  of  Abjrssinia,  &c.  With  fac-similes  of  an  Ethiopic  and  an  Amharie 
Manuscript.  By  Thomas  Pell  Piatt,  B.  A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
London,  1823.*'  4to. — A  yaluable  accession  to  biblical  literature. 

a  Jahn,  p.  82.  Masch,  pp.  160 — 173;  in  pp.  173 — 181.  the  Armenian  editions 
•le  deecribed ;  RorthoH*^  pp.  304,  305.  On  the  present  state  of  the  Armenian 
oliareh  in  India,  see  Dr.  Buebanan^s  "  Christian  Researches/'  pp.  341 — 346. 

9  A  copy  of  tlua  singolarlv  rare  book  is  in  the  Librar;^  of  Earl  Spencer :  it  U  de> 
•oribed  bf  Mr.  Dibdin,  who  liae  gvnn  a  (ao-simile  of  it,  in  bis  BibUotheca  Spence- 
riena,  ToL  i.  pp.  90>— 93. 
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mhive  times,  as  soon  as  any  one  found  a  Greek  copy,  and  thought 
himself  sufficiently  versed  in  both  languages,  he  attempted  a  transla- 
tion of  it.^   In  die  course  of  time,  this  diversity  of  translation  produced 
much   confusion,  parts  of  separate  versions  being  put  together  to 
form  an  entire  comiK)sition,  and  marginal  notes  being  inserted  into  the 
text :  but  one  of  these  Latin  translations  appears  to  have  acquired  a 
more  extensive  circulation  than  the  others,  and  for  several  ages  was 
preferably  used,  under  the  name  of  die  Itala  or  old  Italic,  on  account 
of  its  clearness  and  fidelity.*    This  version,  which  in  the  time  of  Je- 
rome was  received  as  canonical,  is  by  him  termed  sometimes  the 
VtilgcUe  and  sometimes  the  Oldj  in  opposition  to  die  new  translation 
undertaken  by  him.     He  mentions  no  other  version.     The  Old  Italic 
was  translated  from  the  Greek  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  in  die 
New,  there  being  comparatively  few  members  of  the  Western  church, 
who  were  skilled  in  Hebrew.'     From  the  above  cited  expressions  of 
Augustine,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  old  Italic  version  was  made  in 
the^rf^  century  of  die  Christian  aera ;  but  the  New  Testament  could 
not  have  been  translated  into  Latin  before  die  canon  had  been  formed, 
which  was  certainly  not  made  in  the  first  century :  and  die  great 
number  of  Hebraisms  and  Syriasms  observable  in  it,  particularly  in 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  have  induced  some  eminent  critics 
to  conjecture  that  the  authors  of  this  translation  were  Jews  converted 
to  Christianity.^    There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  believe,  diat  it 
was  executed  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  :  "  at  least  it 
was  quoted  by  Tertullian  before  the  close  of  that  century.     But,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  alterations,  eidier  designed  or 
accidental,  which  were  made  by  transcribers  of  the  I^atin  Bible,  were 
become  as  numerous  as  the  alterations  m  die  Greek  Bible,  before  it 
was  corrected  by  Origen."^ 

II.  To  remedy  this  growing  evil,  Jerome,  at  die  request  and  under 
the  patronage  of  Pope  Dainasus,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
cuxy,  undertook  to  revise  diis  translation,  and  make  it  more  con- 

X  ADffiutine,  de  Doct.  Christ.  1.  ii.  c.  11. 

a  Ibid.  c.  15.  This  passage  of  Augustino  is  suspected  to  be  incorrect,  and  Bishop 
Marsh,  after  many  other  critics,  thinks  that  we  ought  to  read  Ula  for  hala.  Mv- 
chmelis,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  023.    See  also  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  yoI.  v.  pp.  115, 116. 

3  A  Codex  lUscriptas  or  Palimpsestus  of  an  Antehioronymian  Version  has  been 
diocoTered  by  Dr.  Fedor  at  Wurtzborg,  who  has  transcribed  nearly  all  that  is  legi- 
U«9  comprising  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  Those  portions 
■apply  toe  chasms  occurring  in  Sabatier's  Edition,  and  differ  materiaJly  from  the 
fragments  of  antient  versions  printed  in  his  Collection.  The  latter  are  not  frag- 
meats  of  the  Itala,  for  they  want  that  perspicuitas  sententie,  which  characterises 
ii.  Dr.  Monter,  Bp.  of  Seeland,  supposes  ttiem  to  be  of  African  origin :  and  as  M. 
Fader  allowed  him  to  make  use  of  his  labours,  Bp.  M.  copied  them,  and  announced 
his  intentien  of  publishing  an  edition  of  them.  (Letter  of  Bp.  Monter  to  M.  Gre- 
goin,  dated  Copenhsf^n,  Feb.  7. 1819,  in  Revue  EncyclopecUque,  for  March  1819, 
p.  5^0^    But  this  design  has  not  yet  been  realised. 

4  **  The  learned  and  in^nious  Eichhom,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
mrat,  flupposes  that  the  first  Latin  Version  of  the  Bible  was  made  in  Africa ;  where 
Latin  ali»e  being^  understood,  a  translation  was  more  necessary ;  where  the  Latin 
TmioB  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration  ;  and  where,  the  language  being  spoken 
with  len  purity,  barbarisms  might  have  been  more  easily  introduced  tnan  in  a 
fvoviacial  town  in  Italy.*'    Bp.  Marsh's  Michaelis.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  eS9 

9  Bishop  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  i.  p.  68. 
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formable  to  the  original  Greek.  He  executed  the  revision  of  the 
Old  Testament  according  to  the  Hexaplar  text  of  Origen,  which  be 
went  to  Caesarea  to  consult,  and  the  New  Testament  after  the  origmal 
Greek ;  and  completed  his  task  a.  d.  384.  Of  this  revision,  the 
Book  of  Job  and  tlie  Psalms  (which  alone  have  been  preserved  to 
our  times),  together  witli  the  Chronicles,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Song  of  Solomon,  are  all  that  were  ever  published ;  Jerome's  manu* 
scripts,  comprising  the  remaining  books  of  Scripture,  being  lost  or  de- 
stroyed through  the  wilful  negligence  or  fraud  of  some  individual 
whom  he  has  not  named. ^  But  before  Jerome  had  finished  his  revi- 
sal,  he  had  commenced  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
Hebrew  into  Latm,  m  order  that  the  Western  Christians,  who  used 
this  last  language  only,  might  know  the  real  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  thus  be  the  better  qualified  to  engage  in  controversial  dis- 
cussions with  the  Jews. 

in.  This  version,  which  surpasses  all  former  ones,  was  executed 
at  diflferent  times,  Jerome  having  translated  particular  books  in  the 
order  requested  by  his  friends.  We  learn  from  Augustine  that  it  was 
introduced  into  the  churches  by  degrees,  for  fear  of  offending  weak 
persons  :  at  length  it  acquired  so  great  an  authority  fi'om  the  appro- 
bation it  received  from  Pope  Gregory  I.,  that  ever  since  the  seventh 
century  it  has  been  exclusively  adopted^  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  under  tlie  name  of  die  Vulgate  version  :  and  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  commanded  that  the  Vul- 
gate alone  should  be  used  whenever  the  Bible  is  publicly  read,  and 
in  all  sermons,  expositions  and  disputations ;  and  pronounced  it  to  be 
aiUhentic^  — a  very  ambiguous  term,  which  ought  to  have  been  more 
precisely  defined,  dian  die  members  of  that  coimcil  chose  to  define  it. 
"  Upon  this  ground  many  contended,  that  tlie  Vulgate  version  was 
dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  at  least  was  providentially  guarded 
against  all  error  ;  was  consequently  of  divine  authority,  and  more  to 
be  regarded  than  even  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts.  And, 
in  effect,  the  decree  of  the  council,  however  limited  and  moderated 
by  the  explanation  of  some  of  their  more  judicious  divines,  has  given 
to  the  Vulgsite  such  a  high  degree  of  autiiority,  that,  in  this  instance 
at  least,  the  translation  has  taken  place  of  the  original :  for  these  trans- 
lators, instead  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  profess  to  translate  the 
Vulgate.  Indeed,  when  diey  find  the  Vulgate  very  notoriously  de- 
ficient in  expressing  the  sense,  they  do  the  original  Scriptures  the 
honour  of  consulting  them,  and  take  die  liberty,  by  following  them, 
of  departing  from  their  authentic  guide ;  but,  in  general,  the  Vulgate 
is  their  original  text ;  and  they  give  us  a  translation  of  a  translatioa ; 
by  wliich  second  transfusbn  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  mto  another 


1  Jerome,  Ep.  64.  ad  AnguBtin. 

3  With  the  exception  of  the  Psalmi ;  which  b«ine  daily  chanted  to  inline  in  the 
church  service,  made  it  difficult  to  introduce  alterations.  The  Old  Italic  Psaltery 
as  corrected  by  Jerome,  has  therefore  been  used  ever  since  the  time  of  Gregory  I. 
The  apocryphal  books  of  Baruch,  Eoclesiasticns,  Wisdom,  and  the  two  bma  of 
Maccabees,  are  also  retained  frqm  (ho  old  Latin  Tonlon. 
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tongue,  still  more  of  the  original  sense  must  be  lost,  and  more  of  the* 
genuine  spirit  must  evaporate."' 

The  universal  adoption  of  Jerome's  new  version  throughout  the 
Western  churcli  rendered  a  multiplication  of  copies  necessary ;  and 
with  them  new  errors  were  introduced  in  the  course  of  time,  by  die 
intermixture  of  the  two  versions  (the  old  Italic,  and  Jerome's  or  diu 
Vulgate)  witi)  each  other.  Of  this  confusion,  Cassiodorus  was  die 
principal  cause,  who  ordered  them  to  bo  written  in  parallel  colunuis, 
that  the  old  version  mi^ht  be  corrected  by  die  Vulp;ate  ;  and  diough 
Aicuin  in  the  eighth  century,  by  the  command  of  Charlemagne,  pro- 
vided more  accurate  copies,  the  tt^xt  again  fell  into  such  conlusion, 
and  was  so  disfigurc:d  by  iniuunerable  mistakes  of  copyists  —  (not- 
withstanding the  elForts  made  to  correct  it  by  Lanfranc  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  by  Cardinal  Nicholas,  and 
some  other  divines,  about  the  middle  of  die  twelfth  and  in  the  diir- 
tecntli  centuries)  — diat  the  nrnuiscripts  of  the  middle  ages  materially 
differ  from  the  fu'st  printed  editions. 

Robert  Stephens  was  the  (w^x  who  attempted  to  n^medy  this  con- 
fusion, by  publishing  his  critical  editions  ofdieV^dgate  in  1528,  1532, 
1534,  1540,^  and  particularly  in  1545  and  1546.  These,  particu- 
larly tiie  last,  having  incurred  the  censures  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
boime,  Jolui  Hcntenius,  a  divine  of  Ijouvain,  was  employed  to  pre- 
pare a  new  edition  of  die  Vulgate  :  diis  he  accomplished  in  1 547  in 
folio,  having  availed  himself  of  Stephens's  previous  labours  with  great 
advantage.  A  thu-d  corrected  edition  was  })ublished  by  Lucas  Bru- 
gensis,  widi  the  assistance  of  several  odicr  divines  of  LiOuvain,  in  1573, 
ui  three  volumes  Svo.,  which  was  also  reprinted  in  1 586  in  4to.  and 
8vo.,  with  the  critical  notes  of  Lucas  IJrugensis.  The  labours  of  the 
Lotivaiu  diviiies  not  being  in  every  respect  approved  by  Sixtus  V.,  he 
commanded  a  new  revision  of  die  text  to  be  made  \viih  the  uUnost 
care  :  to  diis  work  he  devoted  much  time  and  attention,  and  correct- 
ed the  proofs  hunself  of  the  edition  which  was  published  at  Rome  in 
1590,  in  folio.  The  text  dius  revised,  Sixtus  pronounced  to  be  die 
autlientic  Vulgate,  which  had  l)een  the  object  of  inquiry  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent ;  and  ordained  that  it  should  be  adopted  throughout  die 
Romish  church.  But,  notwidistanding  the  labours  of  the  Pope,  this 
edidon  was  discovered  to  be  so  exceedingly  incorrect,  that  his  suc- 
cessor Clement  VUL  caused  it  to  be  suppressed,  and  published  ano- 

I  Bp.  Lowth's  Translation  of  Isaiah,  vol.  i.  Prol.  Dins.  p.  Ixxiii. 
'  Tne  edition  of  1540  wer  Stephens's  principal  edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  ;  as 
'~  edition  of  l.V>0  was  his  principal  edition  of  the  Greek.    In  ma/^nificence  it  sur- 
every  edition  of  the  Vulgato  that  ever  was  printed  :  and  it  is  likewise  of 


(p.  131^  he  terms  this  edition  *  la  meiUeure  de  toutes.'  Hentenius,  in  his  preface 
to  the  Louvain  edition,  calls  it '  aecuratigsima  et  castigatissima  Biblia.*  (see  also 
tbe  praiiea  l>eitowed  on  it  in  Masch's  edition  of  Le  Long^  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Part 
ii.  fill.  iii.  p.  187.)  The  title  page  prefixed  to  the  New  Testament  bean  the  date 
of  1539 ;  thongh  that  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Old  Testament  is  dated  1540. 
(Manli'e  Letters  to  Travis,  p.  254.  note.)  It  is  by  this  latter  date,  thai  Stephansls 
biit  edition  of  tin  Vulgate  is  usually  known  and  cited. 
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ther  autliendc  Vulgate  m  1 592,  in  folio  :  this  however  difl^rs  more 
than  any  other  edition,  from  that  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  mosdy  resembles 
that  of  Louvain.  These  fatal  variances  between  editions,  alike  pro- 
mulgated by  pontifl^  claiming  infallibility,  have  not  passed  unnoticed 
by  Protestant  divines,  who  have  taken  advantage  of  them  m  a  manner 
that  sensibly  affects  the  church  of  Rome  ;  especially  Kortholt,  who 
has  at  great  length  refuted  the  pretensions  of  Bellarmine  in  favour  o( 
the  Vulgate  in  a  masterly  manner,^  and  our  learned  countryman 
Thomas  James,  in  his  Bellum  Papah,  sive  Concordia  Discors  Sixii 
V*  (London^  1600,  4to.^  who  has  pointed  out  very  numerous  ad- 
ditions, omissions,  contradictions,  and  other  differences  between  the 
Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions.^  From  tliis  very  curious  and  ix>w 
rare  voliune,  the  following  specimens  of  the  differences  between  these 
two  editions  are  transcribed. 

1.  Clauses  omitted  in  the  Sixtine,  but  inserted  in  the  Clementine 

Bible. 

Num.  XXX.  11.  Vzor  in  dotno  viri,  ^.  to  the  end  of  the  verse. 

Prov.  zxv.  ii4.  Melius  est  sedere  in  anffulo  domatis,  ^-e. 

Lev.  XX.  1>.  Patri  matriqut  maledirit. 

J  ad.  xvii.  2,  3.  Reddidit  ergo  eos  matri  sute,  ^-c. 

1  Kin^  iv.  21.  Qaoa  eapt»  est  area  Dei. 

3  Kings  (same  as  our  first)  xii.  10.     6Vr  loqueris  ad  eos. 

2  Chron.  ii.  10.     Et  vini  vigenti  millia  metretas. 

Matt,  xxvii.  35.    Ut  impleretvr  quod  dictum  est  per  prophetam  dieentem,  dimtt* 

runt  sibi  vestimenta.  mea,  et  super  vestem  meam  flUtennC 
sortem. 

a.  Clauses  or  Words  introduced  into  the  Sixtine,  but  omitted  in  the 

Clementine  Bible. 

1  Saoi.  xxiv.  8.     Vivit  dominus,  quia  nisi  dominus  percusserit  eum,  out  d&tM 

ejus  venerit'  ut  moriatur,  aut  deeendcns  in  prtelium  perirei  ; 
propitius  mihi  sit  dominus  ut  non  mittam  manum  meam  m 
Christum  Domini. 

1  Sam.  XXV.  6.     Ez  muHis  annis  salvos  faciens  tuos  et  omnia  tua. 
2  Sam.  vi.  12.    Dizitque  Damd,  ibo  et  reducam  at  cam. 

2  Sam.  viii.  8.     De  quo  fecit  Salomo  omnia  vasa  terea  in  templo  et  mare  «■•• 

um  et  columnas  et  altare. 
2  Sam.  xix.  10.    Et  concilium  totius  Israel  renit  ad  regem. 
t*rov.  xxiv.  ult.     Usque  quopiger  dormis  f  usque  quo  de  somno  eonsurgtM. 

Hab.  i.  3      Quarc  respicis  contemptores  el  taces  conculcante  impio  Jitffi- 
orem  sefEt  fades  homines  quasi  pisccs  maris,  et  fumri 
reptilia  non  habentia  ducem. 
Matt.  xxiv.  41.     Duo  in  leetOf  unus  assumetur^  et  unus  relinquetur. 

Acts  xiv.  6.    Et  commota  est  omnis  multiimio  in  doctrina  eoruMf  Pmtihu 

autem,  ^e, 
xxiv.  18, 10.    Et  apprehenderunt  me  elamantes  et  dicenteSj  tolle  tntfmemm 

nostrum. 

3.  Manifest  contradictions,  or  differences  between  the  editions. 

Ex.  xxiii.  18.  Sixtine  Tua,  Clementine  Mete. 

Numb,  xxxiv.  4.  S.  Ad  meridiem,  C.  A  meridie. 

Deut.  xvii.  8.  S.  Inter  lepram  et  non  lepram,  C.  Inter  lepram  et  leprmm. 

Joe.  ii.  18.  S.  Signum  nonfuerit,  C.  Signumfuerit. 

iv.  23.  S.  Deo  nostro,  C.  Vestro. 

xi.  19.  S.  Qiue  se  non  traderet,  C.  Qau«  se  traderet. 

1  Kortholt,  de  variis  Scripture  Editionibns,  pp.  110 — ^251. 

9  Additional  instances  of  the  contradictions  between  the  above  moitioiied  paptl 
editions,  tofpether  with  a  defence  of  the  Bellum  PapaUf  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Jaman 
^  Treatise  of  the  Corruptions  of  Scripture,  CouncUs,  and  Fathere,  by  tlie  Prslatai^ 
Paatore,  and  Pillara  of  the  Ghurth  of  Room,  for  the  iiuunt«nuie«  w  Popefy,**  pp. 
«n-a6B.    LoDdoo,  1688.  »ro. 
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xiv.  3.  S.  r«i>.  C.  .V«.o. 

I  Sam.  iv.  I».  S.  .\V>ii>,  C.  /Wi<>. 

XX.  !>.  S.  ./mr,  C..-?fr 

1  Kinjrs,  vii.  \}.  S.  Intriitstnis,  C.  Eftrimirru.^ 


ifah.  i.  V,\.     H.  Qtturc  non  respiriHf  C.  Rrspirts. 
Mfb.  V.  II.     S.  InUrpntaldlis^  C.  ininUrpretabilis. 
•J  Tel.  I.  l»i.     5^.  Ifulorfasy  C.  Uuctaa. 


4.  I>itr<.Tencc5  in  numbers^. 

12x.  xxiv.  r».  S.  I'itH'OH  duodreim^  C  Vitulos. 

Ex.  xxxji.  'J"^.  S.  Tri^tHta  tria  miUia,  C.  ri;rr7ffi  mt7//tf. 

'<j  Sam.  zv.  7.  S.  QutUuor^  C  (^uatfri^enta. 

I  Kings,  iv.  4*i.  S.  (^uimjue  millia,  C.  i^uinqui  ct  miilf. 

'iKing.s,  xiv.  17.  S.  I'iginii  Quitu/ucC.  QuiniUnm. 

—  XXV.  V.K  S.  Srr,  C  Snai^riUu. 

«'Chron.  xiii.  17.  S.  t^ainquatrtnia^i^.  Qiiingenta. 

5.  Otiior  niiTifirkablo  difTerenccji. 

1  Sana.  iii.  '2.  3.     S.  jWt  potrrat  viderc  lurrrnam  Dr.i  nnlfqiuim  ^Ttivt;vr.re.tur^ 

C.  -Vff  potrrat  vidfre  ;  luccrna  Dei  antrquam  eztingucretur. 
I  Kiue'4.  ii.  1i.     S.  ,id  Sa'tunonnij  C.  Jd  Jaob. 
%  King:*,  XV.  r*.     S.  In  ffitmam,  C  In  ttrram. 

Jutlilh,  i.  'i.     iJ.  f'rrit,  tjii.t  mnros  in  altitttS7»cm  70  cuhiiu$  •  this  is  one  oi' 

thurtc  plareri  ulii'rc  paper  li-id  been  paHtcrl  on  the  text,  the 

word  first  printud    wae  latitudinnn,  ami   nltUudinrm  wts 

printed  on  a  slij'  ol'  paper  and  put  civor  it.  S.  Ijutitudiium. 

Ibidem.     S.  Ltititudinim,  30  ru.  C.  AUitudinrm,  !J0  ruhitus, 

Jub,  xxxi.  75.     S.  .V/  sirutus  rM  oeuiun  mcus  cor  mtitm,  C.  St  fecutum  et  ortis 

Ins  mtos  ror  mnim. 
P«.  zli.  3.     S.  ."?*/  Drum  fonicm  rt'rvm,  C.  .Id  Drum  fortentf  viuum. 
Fro.  zx.  25.     fcj.  Dr  en  rare  snnrtus,  C  Dcrotare  snnr.tos. 

six.  'i3.     S.  yui  iiffijait  ptitrcm  ct  fugit  watrcmf  C.  Q;iti  affliffat,  ^-c.  et 
fnirttt,  ^'C. 
Kzck.  X!v.  29.     S.  Hjrrtdifntur,  C.  Inirredirvtnr. 
Sinch| zxxviii.25.     K.  Sapitntiam  scribr^  C.  Hupitntia  srrihtr.. 

xlii.  l>.     S.  Jduitera,  C.  MuUiu 

I«uah.  xlvi.  \'J.     H.  Justuin,  C  jirrm. 

Jcr.  xvii.  !>.     S.  Cur  humima^  C.  hominum. 

IV.  The  V^ilgato  is  rei;ardei!  by  Papi.-it.s  ami  Piotestan!.s  in  very 
di^rcnt  points  of  view  :  by  the  foniier  it  has  been  extolled  beyond 
measure,  while  by  mo.'it  of  the  latter  it  has  been  depreciated  as  inurli 
below  its  intrinsic  merit.  Our  learned  countryman,  Jolm  Uoi.s,  (ca- 
non of  Ely,)  w-as  tlie  first  who  ]>ointed  out  the  real  value  of  this  ver- 
sioa  in  his  Collatio  Veieris  InUrpretis  cvm  lieza  al  Usque  recent  lor  i- 
bus  (8vo.  1655.)  In  this  work,  which  is  now  of  extreme  rarity,  the 
author  has  successfully  shown  that,  in  many  places,  the  modern  tnins* 
lators  had  unduly  depreciated  the  Vulgate,  and  unnecessarily  depart- 
ed from  it.  Bois  was  followed  by  Father  Simon,  in  his  IJistuirc 
Critique  du  texte  et  des  versions  du  ^ouveau  Testament,  who  lus 
proved  that  the  more  antient  the  Greek  manuscripts  and  other  ver- 
sions are,  the  more  closely  do  they  agree  wiili  the  Vulgate :  and  in 
consequence  of  tlie  arguments  adduced  by  Simon,  the  Vulgate  has 
been  more  jusdy  appreciated  by  biblical  critics  of  later  times. 

Although  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  neither  inspired  nor  infallible,  n<; 
^lorinus,  Saurez,  and  other  advocates  of  the  Komish  church  have 
attempted  to  maintain,  yet  it  is  allowed  to  be  in  general  a  faitliful 
translation,  and  sometimes  exhibits  the  sense  of  Scripture  with  great- 
er accuracy  than  tlie  more  modem  versions  :  for  all  those  which  have 
been  made  in  modern  times,  by  divines  in  communion   ^vith  the 
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church  of  Rome,  arc  derived  from  die  Latin  Vulgate,  which,  in  con> 
sequence  of  die  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent  above  nodced,  has 
been  subsdtuted  for  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts.  The  La- 
tin Vulgate  therefore  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected  by  the  biblical 
critic :  and  since  the  Antc-Hicron}Tnian  Latin  translations  are  un- 
questionably of  great  andquity,  both  lead  us  to  a  discovery  of  the 
readings  in  very  antient  Greek  manuscripts,  which  existed  prior  to  the 
date  of  any  now  extant.  Even  in  its  present  state,  notwithstanding 
the  variations  between  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions,  and  that 
several  passages  are  mistranslated,  in  order  to  support  the  peculiar 
dogmas  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Latin  Vulgate  preserves  many 
true  readings,  where  the  modem  Hebrew  copies  are  corrupted.* 

The  old  Latin  version  of  the  Four  Gospels  was  published  at  Rome, 
by  Blanchini,  in  two  volumes  folio,  under  the  title  of  Evangdiarium 
quadruplex  Latina  f^ersionis  antiqiue  seu  veterU  Italics :  and  the 
remains  of  the  different  anUent  versions  were  collected  and  published 
by  Sabatier  at  Uheims,  in  diree  volumes  folio,  1749.  The  printed 
editions  of  the  Vulgate  are  so  numerous,  diat  any  account  of  them 
would  occu})y  too  large  a  portion  of  die  present  work  t^  die  Paris 
edition  of  Didot  in  1785,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  may  however  be  no- 
ticed for  its  singular  beauty  and  accuracy,^  as  well  as  the  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  printed  under  the  superintendence  of  Leander 
Van  Ess,  entitled  TeMamentum  JVovum  Vulgata  editionit,  jwtta  ex^ 
emplar  ex  typographid  ApostoL  Vaticanay  liomas  1 502,  edidit  L. 
Van  Ess.     Tubingie.  1822.  8vo. 


SECTION  H. 

ON    THE    ANTIKNT    VtlRSIONS   OF    THE    NEW   TESTAMENT. 

L  Oriental  Versions.  —  1.  Peschito  or  Jlndent  Syriac  Venum* 
—  2.  The  Philoxenian  Syriac  Version.  —  3.  The  Syriac  IVaiit- 
laiion  of  Jerusalem.  —  4.  Egyptian  Versions.  — 5.  Arabic  Ver^ 
sions.  —  6.  Ethiopic  Version.  — 7.  Armenian  Version.  —  8- 
Persian  Version.  — IL  Western  Translations.  —  I.  The 
Gothic  Version.  —  2.  The  Sclavonic  Version.  —  3.  The  Anglo- 
Saxan  Version. 

The  antient  versions  of  the  New  Testament  may  be  divided  mto 

diree  classes — die  Oriental,  the  Latin,  and  the  Western:   and  as 

.1  ■  I .  ■  I         .   ..  -  I         I 

1  Cappel  has  giren  numerous  examples  in  liis  Critica  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  cc.  viL — ix. 
torn.  ii.  pp.  a58— 8f>8.  (edit.  Scharfcnberg.) 

9  A  particular  description  of  all  tlie  editions  m  given  by  Masch,  oart  ii.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  1—352  ;  and  of  tho  principal  editions  by  Brunot,  in  his  Manuel  du  Libraire, 
torn.  i.  art.  Biblia. 

3  The  preceding  account  of  the  Latin  versions  has  been  compiled  from  Bfljehae- 
lis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  107—129.  Semler.  Apparatus  ad  Liberalem  Vet.  Test  interpreU- 
ticmem,  up.  &)8— 314.  Carpzov,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  671—706.  Leusden,  PhiloUv 
gus  Hebreoniixtus,  pp.  1—10.  Bishop  Walton,  Prol.  c.  xi.  pp.  470—507 ;  mad 
Viser,  IIermeDeufica%era  Novi  Testamenti,  vd.  ii.  pwl  iii.  pp.  73— M.  0t*  tko 
^^riUiur,  Introduotion  an  Noav.  TMt.  pp.  195-M6. 
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the  Latin  versions  have  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  we 
shall  at  present  confine  our  attention  to  tlie  Oriental  and  Western 
translations. 

1.  The  principal  oriental  versions  are  the  Syriac,  Egyptian, 
Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  and  Persian. 

1.  The  Old  Syriac  f^ersion  is  usually  called  the  PeschitOj  that 
is,  r^ht,  or  exact.  This  translation  comprises  only  the  Four  Gos- 
pels, tJie  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  (including 
the  Epistle  to  tlic  Hebrews),  the  first  Epistle  of  Saint  John,  Saint 
Peter's  first  Ejjistle,  and  the  Epistle  of  Saint  James.  The  celebrat- 
ed passage  in  1  John  v.  7.,  and  the  liistory  of  the  uDman  taken  in 
adultery  (John  viii.  2 — 11.),  are  botli  wantinc;.  All  the  Christian 
sects  in  Syria  and  the  East  make  use  of  this  version  exclusively, 
which  they  hold  in  tlie  highest  estimation.  Michnelis  pronounces  it 
to  be  the  very  best  translation  of  the  Greek  Testament  which  he  ever 
read,  for  the  general  ease,  elegance,  and  fidelity  with  which  it  has 
been  executed.  It  retains,  however,  many  Greek  words,  which 
might  have  been  easily  and  correctly  expressed  in  Sjriac  :  in  Matt. 
xxvii.  alone  there  are  not  fewer  than  eleven  words.  In  like  manner 
some  Latin  words  have  been  retained  which  the  authors  of  the  New 
Testament  had  borrowed  from  the  Roman  manners  and  customs. 
This  version  also  presents  some  mistakes,  which  can  only  be  explain- 
ed by  the  words  of  the  Greek  text,  from  which  it  was  unmediately 
made.  For  instance,  in  rendering  into  Syriac  those  words  of  Acts 
xviii.  7.,  ONOMATl  I0Y2T0T  SEBOMENOT,  the  mterpreter  has 
translated  THtus  instead  of  Justus,  because  he  had  di\nded  tlie  Greek 
in  the  following  manner  ONOMA  TIIOT2TOT,  &c.  This  version  is 
confessedly  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
Ceve  that  it  ^vas  made,  if  not  in  the  first  century,  at  least  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century.^  h  certainly  must  have  been  exe- 
cuted pre\iously  to  the  third  century,  because  tlie  text  which  it  fol- 
lows, according  to  professor  Hug,  does  not  harmonise  with  the  re- 
cension adopted  by  the  churches  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  subsequently 
to  the  tliird  centiury.^  It  is  independent,  it  belongs  to  no  family,  and 
sometimes  presents  the  antient  and  peculiar  readings  of  tlie  t^eius 
Itala  or  old  Italic  version,  or  those  occurring  in  the  Codex  Canta- 
brieiensis.  Tliis  version  was  first  made  known  in  Europe  by  Mosed 
of  Mardin,  who  had  been  sent  by  Ignatius,  patriarch  of  the  Maronite 
Christians,  in  1552,  to  Pope  Julius  III.,  to  acknowledge  the  papal 
supremacy  in  the  name  of  the  Syrian  church,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  commissioned  to  procure  the  Syriac  New  Testament.  This 
was  accomplished  at  Vienna  in  1555,  tmder  the  editorial  care  of 
Closes  and  Albert  Widmanstad,  witli  the  assistance  of  William  Pes- 

■ ■! 

1  Such  u  the  opioioa  of  Micliftelis,  in  uniiion  with  tlioso  of  the  most  vminoBt 
plulolof^iflts.  fntrod.  to  New  Test.  vol.  li.  part  i.  pp.  !K) — \^.  Bishop  Marsh,  how- 
ever, in  his  notes,  has  controverted  the  arcamontii  of  Micliaolis,  (ihid.  part  ii.  pp. 
551—654.^,  triiich  hare  been  rendered  hi^ly  probable  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lanrenetf 
(Dinertation  npcm  the  Lo^,  pp.  $7 — ^7G.)  who  hai  examined  and  relVited  the  Bh 
ifaop  of  Petexboroof^V  objections. 

^C€\\iMn,  Introduction  au  Noqt.  Teat.  p.  17o 
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tell,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  This  editio 
princeps ^is  in  quarto.  The  Syriac  New  Testament  has  since  been 
printed  several  times  :^  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Lieusden  and 
Schaaf  (with  an  excellent  Syriac  Lexicon^  in  two  volumes  4to., 
Leyden,  1708,  1709,  which  was  reprintea  in  1717.  A  beautiful 
and  correct  edition  of  the  antient  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  executed  at  the  press  of  Mr.  Watts  (London,  1816,  4to.) 
for  the  use  of  tiie  S}Tiaii  Christians  in  India,  by  whom  it  has  been 
received  with  the  utmost  gratitude.  This  edition  was  corrected  for 
the  press,  as  far  as  tlie  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles,  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Buchanan ;  and  was  completed  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  A.  Al. 
Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  Oriental  scholars  in  this  country.  The  expense  of  the 
edition  was  defrayed  by  tlie  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societv. 

There  is  also  extant  a  Syriac  version  of  tlie  second  Epistle  of 
Saint  Peter,  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John,  the  Epistle  of 
Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse,  which  are  wanting  in  the  Peschito :  these 
are  by  some  writers  ascribed  to  Mar  Abba,  primate  of  the  East,  be- 
tween the  years  535  and  552.  The  translation  of  these  books  is 
made  from  the  original  Greek  ;  but  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  pos* 
sessed  but  an  indilierent  knowledge  of  the  two  languages. 

The  Philoxenian  or  Syro-Phuoxenian  Version^  derives  its  name 
from  Philoxenus,  or  Xenayas,   Bishop  of  Hierapolis  or  Mabu^  in 
Syria,  A.  D.  488—518,  who  employed  his  rural  bishop  {Chorepttco- 
)  Polycarp  to  translate  the  Greek  New  Testament  into  Syriac. 

his  version  was  finished  in  the  year  508,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
vised by  Thomas  of  Harkel  or  Heraclea,  a.  d.  61G.  MichaeUs  is 
of  opinion,  that  there  was  a  tliird  edition,  and  a  fourth  is  attributed 
to  Dionysius  iBarsalibaeus,  who  was  bishop  of  Amida  from  1166  to 
1177.  It  appears,  however,  tliat  there  were  only  two  editions— 
the  original  one  by  Polycarp,  and  that  revised  by  Thomas  of  Har- 
kel ;  the  single  copy  of  the  Four  Gospels,  with  tlie  alteratk)n8  of 
Barsalibsus,  in  the  twelfth  century,  being  hardly  entided  to  die 
name  of  a  new  edidon.  This  version  was  not  known  in  Europe 
until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenUi  century;  when  tlie  Rev.  Dr. 
Gloucester  Ridley  published  a  Dissertation  on  the  Syriac  versions 
of  the  New  Testament,^  three  manuscripts  of  wliich  he  had  received 
thirty  years  before  from  Amida  in  Mesoi)otamia.  Though  age  and 
growing  infirmities,  the  great  expense  of  printing,  and  the  want  of  a 

1  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  4 — Id.  has  given  an  account  of  the  principal  edi- 
tiona  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament  to  which  his  translator  has  fantished  wamt 
valuable  additions,  (part  ii.  pp.  53G — 546.)  See  also  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  71 
—102. 

9  De  Syriacarum  Novi  Fcederis  Versionum  Indole  atque  Usu  Disscrtatio ;  Philo- 
Kenianam  cum  siinplici  e  doobus  pervetustis  Codicibus,  ab  Amida  transmisais, 
conierente  Glocestrio  Ridley,  LL.  B.  1761,  4to.  This  very  scarce  tract  is  reprint- 
ed at  the  end  of  Semler's  edition  of  Wetstein*8  Libclli  ad  Crisin  atque  Interpreta- 
tionem  Novi  Tostamenti,  (6vo.  Hals,  1766),  pp.  247 — 339.  from  a  copy  then  u  the 
libraij  of  the  celebrated  Michaelis ;  to  whose  elaborate  account  of  tM  Svriac  ver- 
•ions,  editions,  and  critical  tracts  concerning  them,  we  are  indebted  for  tfie  present 
notice  of  the  Syriac  traoaUtions.  See  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Teetameat» 
▼ol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  1—75. ;  tad  Bishop  Minh's  Notas,  ibid,  part  ii»  pp.  &83— Gav 
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patron,  prevented  Dr.  Ridley  from  availing  himself  of  these  manu- 
scripts ;  yet  having,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difhculty,  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  tlie  Syriac  language,  he  employ- 
ed himself  at  intervals  in  making  a  transcript  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
These,  bi'ing  put  into  Uie  hands  of  tlie  late  Professor  White,  were 
published  by  him  with  a  literal  Latin  translation,  in  1778,  in  two  vo- 
lumes 4io.,  at  the  expense  of  tlie  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  press  at 
Oxford,  in  1799  Professor  White  published  from  the  same  press 
the  Acts  of  the  A[)ostles  and  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  in  1804,  tlie 
Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  also  in  4to.,  and  accompanied  with  a  I^tin 
translation. 

The  Philoxenian  version,  though  made  immediately  from  the 
Greek,  is  greatly  inferior  to  Uie  Peschito,  both  in  tlie  accuracy  whli 
which  it  is  executed,  and  also  in  its  style.  It  is,  however,  not  devoid 
of  value,  '^  and  is  of  real  ini|)ortance  to  a  critic,  whose  object  is  to 
select  a  variety  of  readings,  with  the  view  of  restoring  tlie  genuine 
text  of  the  Greek  original :  for  he  may  be  fully  assured  that  every 
phrase  and  expression  is  a  precise  coj)y  of  the  Greek  text  as  it  stood 
in  the  manuscript  from  which  the  version  was  made.  But,  as  it  is 
not  prior  to  the  sixdi  century,  and  the  Peschito  was  written  either  at 
tlie  end  of  tlie  first,  or  at  the  b(*ginning  of  the  sc^cond  centur}',  it  is 
of  less  importance  to  know  tlie  readings  of  tlie  Greek  manuscript  that 
iras  used  in  tlie  former,  than  tliose  of  the  original  employed  in  the 
latter."^ 

3.  The  PalcsiinO'SyriaCy  or  Syriac  Translation  of  Jerusalem. 
^ras  discovered  in  tlie  Vatican  Library  at  Uonie  by  Al.  Adler,  in  a 
manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  not  an  entire  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  only  a  Lectionarium^  or  collection  of  de- 
tached portions,  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  services  of  the  church 
on  Sundays  and  festival  days.  It  is  written  in  the  Syriac  or  Chaldee 
dialect  of  Jerusalem,  and  wsis  evidently  made  in  a  Roman  province  : 
for  in  j\Iatt  xxvii.  27.  the  word,  (fT^anuTou  soldiers^  is  rendered  by 
^POTI'  ^^  ^^  ^^^  translator  had  never  heard  of  any  soldiers  but  Ro- 
mans ;  and  in  the  same  verse  ff*n^  band  or  cohort  is  rendered  by 
the  Latin  word  castru^  K"1DDp*     These  and  oUier  indicauons  af&rd 

reason  to  tliink  that  the  manuscript  contains  a  translation  made  from 
the  Greek,  in  Palestine ;  it  was  written  at  Antioch,  and  from  all  thest^ 
circumstances  this  version  has  been  denominated  the  Jerusalem-Syri- 
BC  Version.  This  manuscript  has  not  yet  been  collated  throughout,  si> 
that  it  is  very  uncertain  to  what  recension  it  belongs.  But,  from  what 
is  known  concerning  it,  there  is  reason  to  tliink  tliat  it  combines  thn 
readings  of  difierent  families.^ 

4.  jEgyplian  Versions. — There  aix;  two  translations  of  the  New 
Testament  extant  in  tlie  Egyptian  language  —  one  in  the  Coptic  or 


1  Michaelwy  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  GS.  See  also  Dr.  G.  11.  Bornttein'ii  Dissertation 
en  Thomas  of  Harkel's  revision  of  the  Syro-Philoxenian  Vcrnion,  entitled  De  Ver- 
■one  Novi  Testamenti  Byriacal  Ileracleensi  Coiuincntatio.    Lipsir.  lt:<99,  4to. 

«  Cell^er,  Introduction  an  Nouv.  Tent.  pp.  IHO,  181 
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.  .-ni  in  17 IG,  In  4 to.,  by 

a>  endeavoured  to  prove 

jie  diird  century  ;    but  liis 

earned  men,  nnd  particularly 

.itii  centur}'.     The  celebrated 

.  uiis  version,  as  well  as  in  the 

ninslations.      A  fras:ment  of  a 

Testament,  comprising  pan  of 

.  .  »  by  Father  Goorgi,  at  Rome,  in 

..Jife/u  Sancti  Johannis  Grteco-Cop' 

..i^uier,  comprising  pans  of  the  Old  and 

.a  Copenhacen,  by  Al.  Engclbreth,  in 

,!*>  of  Dr.  Woide,  it  ajipoars,  that  the 

.   Vli'xandrian  than  the  Sahidir,  —  that  no 

X  o  be  found  between  the  Coptic  or  Sahidic 

:»at  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  that  die 

.  »r  made  to  conform  to  the  latter. 

^.   x}{  the   Sahidic  version,  critics  are  not  yet 

•^     ,  .K>wever,  has  shown  that  it  was  most  proba- 

.  <\\nul  centur)' ;    and,  consecpiently,  it  is  of  die 

i»  die  criticism  of  die  Greek  Testament.     In  a 

.,^  %crsion,    written  in  the  German  language,  and 

^v^^»  .Marsh,^  Dr.  W.  observes,  thai  there  are  now  in 

v'«)i«.tK'  manuscripts,  —  one  formerly  in  the  possession 

\^  i>ivew,  the  other  brought  from  Egypt  by  the  cele- 

^,,  \lr.  Bruce.     The  former  contains  a  work,  entitled 

«tmen  by  Valentinus,  in  the  second  centur}'.     This 

^   v*aiains  various  passages  both  iVom  the  Old  and  New 

^  *i>ich  coincide  with  the  frairmcnts  of  die  Sahidic  version 

whence,  it   is   concluded   that  a    Suhidic  version    of 

y^ble  not  only  existed  so  early  as  the  brgiiuiing  of  the 

.^  vv»«tiiy,  but  diat  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  which  we  have 

^v  r^incnts,  and  which,  if  put  togedier,  would  form  perhaps  a 

^^,c  Saliidic  version  of  die  Bible.     The  odier  manuscript  to 

*^i  IV.  Woide  appeals,  contains  two  books,  the  one  entitled  Bi.SXo; 

.^«^  H,  the  other,  Bi/SXo;  "koyw  xara  itAi(fTr,f>iov, 

'Vvi%  tiiat  diis  was  written  by  a  Gnostic,  as  well  as  die  other  ina- 

^.^,ijn,  appears  bodi  from  the  title  and  the  contents,  and  therefore 

n,  ^xniduded  that  the  audior  lived  in  die  second  century.     And  as 

.  ^«Mis  passages  are  quoted  in  it  both  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 

^^,  Dr.  Woide  deduces  die  same  inference  as  from  the  foregoing. 

Ik^sides  the  versions  in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  dialects,  Fadier 

ii:i,vrgi  discovered,  in  a  manuscript  belonging  to  Cardinal  Borgia,  a 


Judf 
are  ' 
twi« 

nit*, 
se;- 

fn 

• 


*!»•*    « 


I  Tliero  is  on  interesting  account  of  this  work  in  the  Analytical  Review,  vol. 
^^1  nil.  Alt* — 421. 
V*  'rbo  title  of  tliiH  piiblicntion  is  ^von  supra,  p.  192.  note. 
'  Month  *«  MichaeliP,  vol.  ii.  pvt  ii.  pp.  {»fo,  690. 
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fragment  of  a  version  written  m  a  still  different  Egyptian  djalect, 
which  he  calls  Dialecius  Jlmmoniaca,  It  contains  only  1  Cor.  vii. 
36. — ix.  10.  and  xiv.  33. — xv.  33.  Dr.  Frederic  Miinter  has  printed 
the  Sahidic  and  Ammoniac  texts  of  1  Cor.  ix.  10^— 16.  in  his  Com- 
.mentatio  de  Indole  Versionvt  JSTovi  Testttmenti  Sahidica  (4to.  Hafnis, 
1769).  in  parallel  columns,  in  order  to  present  tlie  reader  with  a  dis^ 
linct  view  of  the  similarity  or  difference  between  tiie  two  versions. 
On  account,  however,  of  tlie  chief  difference  consisting  in  the  ortho- 
graphy of  single  words,  he  is  not  disposed  to  assign  to  the  Ammoniac 
the  name  of  a  separate  dialect.  In  the  treatise  just  noticed,  Dr. 
Miinter,  has  given  an  account  of  die  Sahidic  version ;  of  which  some 
fragments  of  the  Gospcb  of  Matthew  and  John  have  likewise  been 
imblished  by  Mingarclli  in  a  work  entitled  Xgyptiorum  Codicum 
Reliquuej  l^cnctiis  in  Bibliothecd  JSTaniand  asserdat<B  rBononias, 
1785,  4to.)  But  the  completest  collection  of  fragments  oi  this  ver- 
sou  is  that  prepared  for  tlie  press  by  tlie  late  Dr.  Woide,  who  did 
not  live  to  publish  them.  The  work  was  completed  and  edited  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ford,  from  the  Clarendon  Press,  at  Oxford,  in  folio, 
1799,  as  an  appendix  to  Dr.  W.'s  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus.^ 

From  the  difference  of  tlieir  readings,  and  from  the  circumstance 
that  additions  in  the  one  are  omitted  in  the  other.  Bishop  Marsh  infers 
that  the  Coptic  and  Saliidic  are  independent  versions,  both  made  from 
the  original  Greek.  Both,  therefore,  may  be  quoted  as  separate 
evidence  for  a  reading  in  the  Greek  Testament.^ 

5.  Arabic  versions. — There  are  many  Arabic  translations  of  the 
New  Testament  besides  tliose  which  have  appeared  in  print :  for, 
aiiice  the  Arabic  language  supplanted  the  Syrtac  and  Egypdan,  tlic  / 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  these  had  been  spoken,  have  been 
obliged  to  annex  Arabic  translations  to  the  antient  versions,  which  are 
no  longer  understood.  These  Arabic  translatk)ns  are  supposed  to 
have  been  made  at  different  times  between  the  seventh  and  the 
eleventli  centuries  :  in  general  they  were  not  all  executed  from  the 
original  text,  but  from  the  versions  which  they  were  intended  to  ac- 
company. Thus  some  which  are  placed  together  with  the  Greek 
text,  have  been  made  from  the  Greek,  while  others  have  been  made 
fiora  tlie  Syriac,  the  Copdc,  and  even  from  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
Tlie  chief  Arabic  translations  wliich  have  been  printed,  are  the 
Ubwing. 

L  The  four  Gospels,  printed  at  Rome,  1590-91,  folio :  there  are 
•ome  copietf  with  a  new  title-page,  and  dated  1619.  An  interlineary 
Latin  tniuslation  (taken  from  the  Vulgate,  but  shghtly  altered  to 
make  it  correspond  to  tlie  Arabic)  was  pubUshed  at  the  same  time. 
This  Arabic  version  appears  to  have  been  made  from  the  Greek 
text :  this  edition  of  the  Four  Gospels  was  reprinted  with  some  cor- 
nelions  in  the  Paris  Polyglott,  and  again  with  very  numerous  cor- 
rtctions  from  manuscripts  by  Bishop  Walton  in  the  London  Poly- 
^ott. _^_ ^__^ 

1  See  the  title  of  thie  pablieetioii  tt  lengtli,  sinrs.  p.  72.  waiit  1. 
•  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  76-61. 586--^. 
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ii.  Erpcnius  published  an  Arabic  translation  at  Leyden,  in  1616, 
in  4to.  from  a  manuscript  said  to  be  written  a.  d.  1342,  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  John,  in  tlie  desert  of  Thebais :  he  has  copied  his  ma- 
nuscript with  singular  accuracy,  even  whore  there  appeared  to  be 
grammatical  errors.  This  is  the  most  elegant,  faithful,  and  genuine 
edition  of  the  Arabic  version,  but  is  unfortunately  very  difficult  to 
be  procured  :  it  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Roman  edition. 

iii.  The  Arabic  and  Lectin  Bible,  printed  at  Rome  by  the  Congre- 
gation De  Propaganda  Fide  in  17G1,  in  three  volumes  folio,  under 
the  care  of  Sergius  Risius,  bishop  of  Damascus,  is  altered  from  the 
Vulgate,  and  consequently  is  of  no  use,  either  in  the  criticism  or  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptures. 

iv.  The  i^ume  remark  is  applicable  to  the  Arabic  New  Testament 
published  at  London  by  the  Society  fok  promotinu  Christian 
Knowlkdge,  a.  d.  1727,  in  4to.  for  the  use  of  the  Christians  in  Asia. 
Its  basis  is  the  text  of  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglotts  :  but  the  edi- 
tor, Solomon  Negri,  has  altered  it  in  those  passages  which  vary  from 
the  reading  of  our  present  Greek  text.^ 

6.  Of  tlie  author  of  the  Ethiopic  version  we  have  no  historical  ao 
count. :  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  Frumentius,  who  about  the  year 
330  first  prcaclied  Cliristianity  in  Ethiopia.  This  version  is  iu  the 
Gheez,  or  dialect  appropriated  to  religion  in  Abyssinia,  and  was  first 
published  at  Rome  a.  d.  1548-49  :  it  is  divided  into  four  separate 
parts  :  1.  The  Gospels,  the  translation  of  which  is  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  Epistles,  where  the  translator  appears  to  have  been  une- 

Sual  to  the  task.  2.  The  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles.  3.  The  fourteen 
Ipistlcs  of  St.  Paul.  4.  The  seven  Catholic  Epistles.  The  A)Mx;a- 
lypse  is  added  as  an  appendix.  The  MS.  of  the  Acts  being  very 
imj)erfect,  its  chasms  were  supplied  from  die  Vulgate.  The  Roman 
edition  was  reprinted  in  the  London  Polyglott :  and  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  tlie  Etliiopic  version  was  published  by  Professor  Bode  at 
Brunswick,  in  1752 — 1755,  in  2.vois.  4to.  There  is  also  a  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  in  tlie  Amharic,  or  common  dialect  of 
Ethiopia.^ 

7.  The  Armenian  version  of  the  New  Testament  is  unanimously 
ascribed  to  Miesrob,  tlie  inventor  of  the  Armenian  alphabet,  and  to 
the  patriarch  Isaac,  at  the  end  of  tlie  foiutli  or  early  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. It  was  twice  translated  from  the  Syriac,  and  then  from  the 
Greek ;  and  tliat  the  copies  now  extant  were  made  from  the  latter 
language,  is  evident  from  their  containing  tliose  books  of  the  New 
Testament  wliich  were  never  admitted  into  tlie  Peschito  or  antient 
literal  Syriac  version.  This  version,  in  the  opinion  of  Sender,  is  of 
great  importance,  as  faithfully  representing  the  Greek  MSS.  whence 
it  was  made  :  but  Michaelis  observes,  that  it  would  be  bx\  inestimable 
treasure,  had  it  descended  to  us  unaltered  by  time  and  superstition. 
It  has  in  several  instances  been  made  conformable  to  the  Vulgate  by 
Haitho  or  Hetliom,  sovereign  of  the  Lesser  Armenia  firom  a.  d.  1224 
to  1270,  who  was  attached  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  skilled  in  the 

I  MichMlu,  Tol.  u.  pp.  81-96, 507—610.    Mill*8  Prokiffoinent,  4  1296, 1296. 
a  Michaelis,  pp.  95-98,  610-614. 
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Latin  language.^  Tiie  first  edition  of  tlie  Armenian  New  Testament 
appeared  at  Amsterdam  (in  tiio  entire  Armenian  Bible),  in  1G66. 
Iwo  detached  editions  were  printed  at  tlie  same  place  in  16GS  and 
1698;  and  another  at  Venice  in  1789,  edited  by  Dr.  2k)hrab,  a 
learned  Annenian  divine,  who  had  collated  a  few  manuscripts  for  it, 
and  who  accompanied  it  with  some  short  notes.  In  this  impression 
wluch  was  reprinted  verbatim  in  1816,  tlie  editor  marked  1  John  v. 
7.  witli  an  asterisk.  In  1806  the  same  learned  editor  published  at 
Venice,  at  the  expense  of  the  college  of  tlie  monks  of  ot.  Lazarus, 
his  critical  edition  of  the  entire  Armenian  Bible,  for  which  he  made 
use  of  sixty-nine  manuscripts,  viz.  eight  of  the  entire  Bible,  fifteen  of 
the  Psalms,  thirty-two  of  die  Gospels,  and  fourteen  of  the  Epistles 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He  took,  for  the  basis  of  tliis  edition,  that 
manuscript  of  the  whole  Bible,  which  appeared  to  be  tlie  most  antieiit 
and  accurate  :  such  errors  as  were  discovered  be  corrected  by  means 
of  other  copies  ;  and  in  the  margin  he  inserted  tlie  various  readings, 
togetiier  with  the  number  of  manuscripts  by  which  they  were  sup- 
ported, and  a  few  critical  explanations  when  necessaiy.  In  this  edi- 
tion Dr.  Zohrab  has  expunged  1  John  v.  7.,  it  being  unsupported  by 
any  of  tlie  manuscripts  which  he  had  collated.^ 

8.  There  arc  extant  two  Persian  versions  of  the  four  Gospels,  the 
most  antient  and  valuable  of  which  was  first  printed  in  tlie  London 
Pdyglott  by  Bishop  Walton,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Pococke,  dated  a.  d.  1314 :  it  was  made  from  the  Syriac,  having 
sometimes  retained  Syriac  words,  and  subjoined  a  Persian  translation. 
The  other  Persian  translation  was  edited  by  Wheloc,  and  after  his 
decease  by  Pierson,  at  London,  in  1652-57,  after  a  collation  of  tlirec 
manuscripts.     It  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  from  the  Greek.^ 

IL  The  principal  antient  western  translations  of  the  New 
Testament,  wliich  claim  our  notice,  are  the  Gothic,  the  Sclavonic, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  versions. 

1 .  The  Gothic  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  made  from  the 
original  Greek  by  Ulphilas,  a  celebrated  bishop  of  the  Maeso-Gotlis, 
who  assisted  at  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  359,  and  was  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Valens  about  the  year  378.  He  is  said 
to  have  embraced  Arianism,  and  to  have  propagated  Arian  tenets 
among  bis  countrymen.  Besides  translating  the  entire  Bible  into  tlie 
Gothic  language,  Ulphilas  is  said  to  have  conferred  on  the  Mxso- 
Goths  the  invention  of  the  Grothic  characters.  The  character,  how- 
aver,  in  which  this  version  of  tlie  New  Testament  is  written,  is  in  fact 
the  Latin  character  of  that  age  ;  and  the  degree  of  perfection,  which 
the  Godiic  language  had  obtained  during  tlie  time  of  Ulphilas,  is  a 
proof  that  it  had  then  been  written  for  some  time. 

The  translation  of  Ulphilas  (who  had  been  educated  among  the 
Greeks)  was  executed  from  die  Greek :  but,  from  its  coincidence  in 

1  Semler,  Apparatus  ad  Liberalem  Novi  TeBtanicnti  Interprctatioucm,  p.  69. 
Michaelia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  08—105,  614—617. 

*  Cellcrier,  Introduction  au  Nouv.  Toit.  pp.  185, 180. 

3  MH!ha«lw,Tol.ii.  pp.  105,106.017— 61U.  Semler,  p.  6:*.  WaltoH,  Prol.  c.  xvi. 
%  9.  pp.  6(h5,  09C. 
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many  mstances  with  the  Latin,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  it  has 
been  interpolalecl,  though  at  a  remote  period,  from  the  Vulgate.  Its 
unquestionable  antiquity,  however,  and  its  general  fidelity,  have  con- 
curred to  give  this  version  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  biblical 
critics :  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  not  come  down  to  us  entire.  The 
only  parts  extant  in  print  are  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Foiu*  Gos- 
pels, and  some  fragments  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

The  Four  Gospels  are  contained  in  the  celebrated  Codex  Argen^ 
teus,  which  has  been  described  in  a  former  page.* 

Of  this  precious  relic  of  antiquity,  which  is  at  present  deposited 
in  the  university  library  at  Upsal,  four  editions  have  been  printed, 
viz.  1.  At  Dordrecht  or  Dort,  1665,  in  two  vols.  4to.  in  Gothic 
characters,  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  version ;  this  is  very  correct,  and 
was  published  by  Francis  Junius :  — 2.  At  Stockholm,  1671,  4to. 
edited  by  Geornre  Steirnhelm,  in  Latin  characters,  and  accompanied 
with  the  Icelandic,  Swedish,  and  Vulgate  translations :  —  3-  The 
edition  prepared  by  the  learned  Eric  Benzcl,  archbishop  of  Upsal 
(who  made  a  new  copy  from  the  original  manuscript),  and  published 
after  his  decease  by  Mr.  Lye,  at  Oxford,  in  1760,  in  small  folio,  is 
executed  in  Gotliic  letters ;  the  errors  of  the  preceding  editions  are 
corrected,  and  many  of  the  various  lections,  with  which  the  Gothic 
version  furnishes  the  Greek  Testament,  are  remarked  in  the  notes. 
But  the  last  and  best  edition  is,  4.  That  published  at  Weissenfels,  in 
1805,  by  M.  Zahn,  in  one  volume,  quarto  :  it  unites  every  thing  that 
can  be  desired,  either  for  the  purposes  of  criticism  or  interpretation. 
The  text  is  given  from  a  very  beautiful  and  exact  copy,  which  the 
celebrated  scholar  Hire  had  procured  to  be  made  under  his  own  in- 
spection, and  with  the  design  of  printing  it.  The  editor  has  placed 
Ihre's  Latin  translation  by  the  side  of  the  text ;  and  has  also  added 
an  interlineary  Latin  version,  critical  notes  placed  at  the  foot  of 
each  page,  and  an  historical  introduction,  together  with  a  complete 
glossary.  The  fragments  of  the  Gothic  version  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  edited  by  Knittel  from  a  Codex  Rescriptus,^  are  re- 
printed with  a  Latin  translation  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  vo- 
lume of  Mr.  Lye's  Saxon  and  Gothico-Latin  dictionary.  And  in 
1807,  the  Rev.  Sanmel  Henshall  published  in  8vo.  the  Gothic  Gospel 
of  Saint  Matthew,  from  the  Codex  Argenteus  of  the  fourth  century, 
with  the  corresponding  English  or  Saxon,  from  the  Durham  Book 
of  the  eighth  century,  in  Roman  characters  ;  a  literal  English  version 
of  each,  and  notes,  illustrations,  and  etymological  disquisitions. 

2.  Tlie  Sclavonic  or  Old  Russian  translation  was  executed  from 
the  original  Greek  in  the  ninth  century  by  the  two  brothers,  Cyril 
(wlio  invented  the  Sclavonic  characters)  and  Methodius,  the  trans- 
lators of  tlie  Old  Testament.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  edition  of  the 
entire  Sclavonic  Bible  at  Prague  in  1570,  and  at  Ostrog  in  1581,  and 
has  since  been  several  times  reprinted  at  Moscow,  Kiow,  and  else- 
where. In  all  the  editions  prior  to  the  year  1653,  the  memorable 
verse,  1  John  v.  7.  is  omitted.     In  the  editions  of  1653  and  1663  it 


1  Soe  an  account  of  the  Codoz  Arffenteus,  and  also  of  the  other  portioni  of  the 
Gothic  version  discovered  by  signor  Mai  and  others  in  pp.  91—04.  ^inira. 
9  See  a  notice  of  it  in  p.  fe  ticpra. 
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is  inserted  in  the  margin,  but  it  is  incorporated  in  tlie  text  in  all  sub- 
sequent impressions.  This  version  is  pronounced  by  M,  Dobrowsky, 
who  is  profoundly  skilled  in  Sclavonic  literature,  to  be  a  very  literal 
translation  from  the  Greek,  the  Greek  consU'uction  being  very  fre- 
quently retained,  even  where  it  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  tlic  Scla- 
vonian  language ;  and  in  general  it  resembles  tlie  most  antient  manu- 
scripts, with  which  it  agrees,  even  where  tlieir  united  evidence  is 
against  tlie  common  printed  reading.  The  Sclavonian  version,  he 
adds,  has  not  been  altered  from  the  Vulgate,  as  some  have  supposed, 
though  the  fact  is  in  itself  ahnost  incredible  ;  and  it  possesses  few  or 
no  lectiones  singulares^  or  readings  peculiar  to  itself.  From  an  edi- 
tbn  of  tliis  version,  printed  at  Moscow  in  1614,  M.  Alter  selected  the 
readings  on  die  Four  Gospels,  and  from  a  manuscript  in  die  imperiid 
library,  tlie  readings  on  die  Acts  and  Epistles,  which  are  printed  in 
his  edition  of  die  Greek  New  Testament  (Vienna,  1787, 2  vols.  8vo.) 
M.  Dobrowsky  states  that  these  various  lections  are  given  widi  great 
accuracy,  but  diat  those  which  Matthai  has  selected  from  the  Revela- 
tion are  erroneous  and  useless.  Griesbach  has  given  a  catalogue  of 
tlie  Sclavonic  manuscripts  collated  for  his  edition  of  tlie  New  Tcsta- 
menty  communicated  to  him  by  Dobrowsky,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
brief  classed  account  of  the  editions  of  the  Sclavonic  New  Testa- 
ment.^ 

3.  Anglo-Saxon  versions. — Although  Cliristianity  was  planted  in 
Britain  in  the  first  century,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Britons  had 
any  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  language  earlier  than  the 
eighth  centur}'.  About  die  year  706  Adhelm,  the  first  bishop  of 
Sberbom,  translated  die  Psalter  into  Saxon  :  and  at  his  earnest  per- 
suasion, Egbert  or  Eadfrid,  bishop  of  Lindisfame,  or  Holy  Island, 
soon  after  executed  a  Saxon  version  of  die  Four  Gospels,^  Not  many 
years  after  this,  die  learned  and  venerable  Bede  (who  died  a.  o. 
735)  translated  the  "Entire  Bible  into  that  language.  There  were 
other  Saxon  versions,  eidier  of  the  whole  or  of  detached  portions  of 
the  Scriptures,  of  a  later  date.  A  translation  of  the  book  of  Psalms 
was  undertaken  by  die  ilkistrious  King  Alfred,  who  died  a.  d.  900, 
when  it  was  about  half  finished  :  and  EUHc,  who  was  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  995,  translated  die  Pentateuch,  Joshoa,  Judidi,  part  of 
the  book  of  Kings,  Esther,  and  Maccabees.  The  entire  Anglo-Saxon 
version  of  the  Bible  has  never  been  printed  :  King  Alfred's  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms,  widi  the  interlineary  Latin  text,  was  edited  by 
John  Spelman,  4to.  London,  1640;  and  there  is  another  Saxon  in- 
terlineary translation  of  the  Psalter,  deposited  in  die  Archiepiscopal 
Library  at  Lambeth.  Of  the  Four  Gospels,  there  have  been  three 
editions  printed:  1.  By  Matdicw  Parker,  4to.  London,  1571;  2. 

1  BliclMeUsy  vol.  ii.  pp.  153 — 158,  636,  637.  Grieibach,  Prolegomona,  vol.  i.  pp. 
•zxrii^ — czzzii.  Beck,  Monofframmata  HermeneuticoB  Nori  Tostamenti,  pp.  lOo, 
109. 

S  The  mamiflcript  of  this  tranalalion  is  now  depoaited  in  the  Cottonian  Library 
in  the  Britiih  Mtneoni,  (Nero,  d.  iv.) :  Mr.  Asue  haa  ffiven  a  spocimon  of  it  in 
plate  ziv.  of  hia  "  Oriffin  and  Progrew  of  WriUnr,"  ana  haa  described  it  in  pp> 
100, 101 . 
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By  William  Lisle,  4to.  London,  1638;  3.  By  Thomas  Marshall,  4to. 
Dordrecht,  1665,  with  tlie  Maeso-Gothic  version,  and  reprinted  at 
Amsterdam  in  1684.  The  Anglo-Saxon  version  being  evidently 
translated  from  the  Old  Latin,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be 
of  use  m  determining  the  readings  of  that  version  ;  and  Semler  hu 
remarked  that  it  contains  many  readings  which  vary  both  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  texts,  of  which  he  has  given  some  examples.  Dr. 
Mill  selected  various  lections  from  ttiis  version ;  which,  from  the  dif- 
ference of  style  and  inequalities  observable  in  its  execution,  he  ascribes 
to  several  authors:  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  in  the 
eightli  century.' 


SECTION  III. 

ON   THE    USE   AND   APPLICATION   OF   ANTlENt   VERSIONS. 

Observatums  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  several  Antient  Versions: 
—  Rides  for  consulting  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

Although  some  hints  have  been  incidentally  offered,  in  the 
preceding  sections,  relative  to  the  use  of  particular  translations  of  the 
Bible  ;  yet,  as  tlie  antient  versions  are  equally  useful  in  sacred  criti- 
cism in  order  to  ascertain  the  genuine  reading  of  passages,  as  well  as 
in  assisting  us  to  detennine  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  subjoin  a  few  general  observations  on  the 
most  beneficial  mode  of  applying  them  to  these  important  objects. 

As  no  version  can  be  absolutely  free  from  error,  we  ought  not  to 
rely  implicidy  on  any  one  tianslation  :  but,  if  it  be  practicable,  the 
aid  of  the  cognate  dialects  should  be  united  with  reference  to  a  ver- 
sion, in  order  that,  by  a  comparison  of  both  these  helps,  we  may 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  genuine  readings  and  meanings.  From 
inattention  to  this  obvious  caution,  many  eminent  men  have  at  difler- 
cut  times  ascribed  to  particular  versions  a  degree  of  authority  to 
which  tliey  were  by  no  means  entitled.  Tlius,  by  many  of  the  fa- 
thers, tlic  Alexandrian  interpreters  were  accoimted  to  be  divinely  in- 
spired, and  consequently  free  froiu  the  possibility  of  mistake :  a  simi- 
lar opinion  was  held  by  various  eminent  modern  critics,  particularly 
by  Isaac  Vossius,  who  assorted  the  Scptuagint  to  be  preferable  to  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  to  be  absolutely  free  from  error  !  The  church  of 
Rome  has  fallen  into  a  like  mistake  with  respect  to  the  Vulgate  or 
Latin  Version,  which  die  council  of  Trent  declared  to  be  the  only 
authentic  translation. 

Further,  versions  of  versions^  that  is,  those  translations  which  were 
not  made  immediately  from  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  or  from  the 
Greek  New  Testament,  are  of  no  authority  in  determining  either  the 
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genuine  text  or  meaning  of  the  original,  but  only  of  that  version  from 
which  they  were  taken.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  tlie 
Anglo-Saxon,  Old  English,  Spanish,  French,  and  German  transla* 
tions,  whetlicr  of  tlie  Old  or  New  Testament ;  wliich,  being  made 
before  the  sixteenth  century,  were  executed  immediately  from  the 
Latin  :  and  subsequently,  even  in  those  examples  where  they  are 
unanimous  in  a  reading,  their  united  voices  are  of  no  more  authority 
than  that  of  the  Latin  version  alone. ^  In  all  cases,  dierefore,  which 
require  the  aid  of  a  version,  either  for  the  puq)ose  of  criticism  or  in- 
terpretation, recourse  must  be  had  to  those  translations,  which,  being 
more  antient,  or  better  executed,  are  preferable  to  every  other.  And 
in  this  view,  the  following  will  be  fotmd  most  deserving  of  attention, 
not  only  as  uniting  the  two  qualifications  of  antiquity  and  excellence, 
but  also  as  being  more  generally  accessible  to  students,  being  for  the 
most  part  com|)rised  in  Uic  Polyglott  Bibles,  wliich  are  to  be  found  in 
abnost  every  public  library. 

L  The  Alexandrian  f^er^ion  is  confessedly  the  most  antient,  and 
with  all  its  errors  and  imperfections,  contains  vory  much  that  is  highly 
Taluable,  and  on  this  account  it  has  been  used  by  nearly  all  the  more 
antient  interpreters.  With  tlie  Septuagint  should  be  consulted  the 
fragments  of  the  translations  executed  by  Aquiln,  Theodotion,  and 
~  rnmiachus,  as  well  as  die  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  versions  ;    the 

jent  use  of  all  these  is,  perhaps,  die  best  possible  preparation  to 
the  criucal  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 

n.  The  Syriac  Peschito,  whose  fidelity  as  a  version,  independendy 
of  the  excellence  of  its  style,  has  received  the  highest  commendations 
from  Michaelis,  is  particularly  serviceable  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  New  Testament. 

in.  The  Latin  Vxdgate^  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms,  de- 
aervedly  claims  the  Uiird  place. 

IV.  The  Targums  or  Chaldee  Paraphrases,  diough  unequally  ex- 
ecuted, contain  many  things  that  are  exceedingly  useful,  and  neces- 
sary to  be  known,  especially  die  paraphrases  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel : 
tbey  not  only  contribute  essentially  to  the  understanding  of  many  dif- 
ficult passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  throw  much  light  on 
die  interpretation  of  die  New  Testament.  Extracts  from  them  are 
to  be  found  in  all  the  larger  commentaries,  and  also  in  the  works  of 
Or.  Lightfoot. 

V.  The  other  versions  made  immediately  from  the  Hebrew  and 
CSreek  originals  follow  next  iu  order,  particularly  the  Arabic  trans- 
hiions  of  the  Old  Testament :  but  no  certain  dependence  can  be 
placed,  as  an  authority  in  support  of  a  reading,  on  the  Latin  trans- 
lations of  the  Oriental  versions,  which  are  printed  in  the  Polyglott 
Kbles.  On  the  peculiar  application  of  antient  versions  to  the  ascer- 
taining of  various  readings,  see  Chapter  VIII.  infra. 

It  will  not  however  be  necessary  to  consult  antient  versions,  ex- 
cept in  passages  that  are  really  difficult,  x>r  unless  a  pardcular  exa- 

-■!  —      -- J  --  -      —      

^  Michaclifi,  vol.  ix.  p.  3. 
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uuuauon  of  tliem  be  instituted  for  sonic  special  object  of  inquiry. 
Ill  ihis  case  not  one  or  two  versions  merely  should  be  consulted,  but 
every  version  that  is  accessible  should  be  referred  to :  and  all  such 
places  should  be  compared  together  as  arc  parallel^  that  is,  tliose 
passages  in  which  tlie  same  word  or  the  same  form  of  speaking  re- 
spectively occurs ;  and,  where  any  thing  worthy  of  preservation  of- 
fers itself,  it  will  materially  facilitate  future  studies  to  note  it  either 
in  an  interleaved  Bible,  or,  which  perhaps  is  preferable,  in  an  inter- 
leaved Lexicon.  This  practice  will  not  only  enable  the  biblical 
student  to  discover  and  correctly  to  appreciate  tlie  genius  of  a  version, 
and  tlie  ability,  or  the  reverse,  with  wliich  it  may  be  executed  ;  but 
it  will  also  supply  many  ini))ortant  helps  for  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  As,  however,  some  of  the  antient  versions  have  been  al- 
tered or  interpolated  in  many  places,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  dis- 
tinguish the  modern  amendments  from  die  genuine  text  of  the  origi- 
nal antient  translator.  The  various  excellent  concordances  that  are 
extant,  will  afibrd  great  assistance  in  finding  out  such  parallel  words 
or  phrases. 

Li  order  to  ascertain  how  far  tlie  antient  versions  represent  c<^- 
rectly  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  or  Greek  words,  the  following  rules 
will  be  found  useful. 

1.  That  mecaiing  is  to  be  taken  and  received  as  the  true  one^  vhick 

mil  the  versions  give  to  a  word,  and  which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  ittn- 

dred  dialects : 

Uccaiiso,  the  number  of  tostiiiionics  worthy  of  credit  buiiig  as  great  as  possible, 
tlinrc  caii  be  no  room  left  for  doubt. 

2.  All  those  significations,  formerly  given  to  Hebrew  words ,  are  to  be 
considered  as  correctly  given,  which  the  Septuagint  or  other  Greek 
translators  erpress  by  the  same  or  similar  Greek  words,  although  no 
trace  of  such  meaning  appear  in  any  Oriental  language. 

For,  as  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  diliffcnce  and  scrupulous  learning  of 
those  translators,  who  can  presume  to  measure  the  vast  copiousneHS  of  the  Arabic, 
Syriac,  and  other  Oriental  languages,  by  the  few  books  which  in  our  time  are  ex- 
tant in  those  languages  ?  since  no  one  is  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  aU  the 
riches  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  are  comprised  in  tlic  very  numeroua  re- 
mains of  classical  literature  with  whicn  our  age  hap])ily  abounds.  With  regard  to 
the  New  Testament,  *^  in  cases  where  the  seiiitc  is  not  affected  by  different  read- 
ings, or  the  translator  might  have  token  them  for  synonymous,  the  evidence  of 
Greek  manuscripts  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  an  antient  version.  The  same 
preference  is  duo  to  the  manuscripts  wherein  the  translator  has  omitted  words  that 
appeared  of  little  importance,  or  a  passage  in  tlio  C2rci*k  original  is  attended  with 
a  difficulty  which  the  translator  was  unable  to  solve,  and  therefore  cither  omitted 
er  altered  aecording  to  the  arbitrary  dictates  of  iiis  own  judgment."! 

3.  Where  the  versions  differ  in  firing  the  sense  of  a  word,  the  more 

antient  ones,  being  executed  with  the  greater  care  and  skill,  arc  in  the 

first  place  to  be  consulted,  and  preferred  to  all  others. 

For,  the  nearer  a  translator  approaches  to  the  time  when  the  original  lancruafre 
was  vernacular,  we  may  readily  infer  that  he  has  expressed  with  so  much  tne 

S eater  fidelity  the  true  signification  of  words,  both  primary  and  proper,  as  well  as 
ose  which  are  derivative  and  translated.  There  are,  however,  some  cases  in 
which  antient  versions  are  of  more  autJiority  than  the  original  itself.  Most  of  the 
translations  of  the  New  Testament,  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages,  surpass  in  an- 
tiquity the  oldest  Greek  manuscripti  now  extant :  '*  and  they  lead  to  a  discovery 
of  tW  readings  in  the  very  antient  manuscript  that  was  used  by  the  translator. 

1  Michmelis,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 
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Bj  their  means  rather  than  from  the  aid  of  our  Grcok  maniiAcripts,  none  of  which 
ii  prior  to  the  fourth  or  fiflh  century,  we  arrive  at  the  certain  knowledge,  tliat 
thn  antient  writings  have  been  tmuHinitted  from  the  carhost  to  the  present  age 
without  material  iteration  ;  and  that  our  present  text,  if  we  except  the  passages 
tint  are  rendered  doubtful  by  an  opposition  in  the  readings,  is  the  same  whirhpro- 
etededfrom  the  hands  of  the  apostles.  Whenever  the  reading  can  be  precisely 
^ermiued,  wliich  the  translsitor  found  in  his  Greek  manuscript,  the  version  is  of 
equal  authority  with  a  manuscript  of  that  period :  but  as  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
■equire  this  absolute  certainty,  great  caution  is  necessary  in  collecting  rcadinjrs 
from  the  antient  versions."! 

4.  A  nwaning  given  to  a  word  hff  only  one  version,  provided  (his  be  a 
good  onr,  is  by  no  means  to  be  rejected :  espeeitdly  if  it  ai^ree  tciih  the 
auikor^s  design  and  the  order  of  his  diseoarse. 

For  it  is  possible  that  the  force  nnd  nieaniug  of  a  word  should  bo  unknown  to 
til  other  translators,  and  no  trace  of  it  he  discovcrahlo  in  the  kindred  dialects,  and 
jret  that  it  should  be  prctsorvcd  and  transmitted  to  posterity  by  onr  versicm.  This 
remark  applies  chiefly  to  thinirs  whieh  a  transhitor  hax  Iheitest  opportunity  of  un- 
derstanding from  local  and  other  cirrumstancos.  Thus,  the  Alexandrian  inter- 
preters are  the  most  ample  testimony  for  every  thiiiir  related  in  the  Old  Testament 
concerning  Egypt,  while  othert*,  who  were  natives  of  Palestine,  and  perhaps  dcop- 
1/  skilled  m  Jewish  literature,  are  the  best  gnidod  wo  can  follow  in  whatever  be- 
longs  to  tliat  country .3 

5.  Lastly,  "  Those  versions^*  of  the  New  Testament,  "  in  irhich  tite. 
Greek  is  rendered  word  for  word,  and  the  idioms  of  the  ori*rinaK  thousrh 
harsh  and  often  unmeaning  in  another  language,  are  still  retained  in  a 
'translation^  art  of  more  value  in  point  of  criticism  than  those  which  ei- 
prtsi  the  sense  of  the  original  in  a  manner  more  suitable  to  the  language 
of  ike  translator. 

The  value  of  the  latter,  as  far  as  regards  their  critical  application,  decreases  in 
vn^rtion  as  the  translator  attends  to  purity  and  elegance,  and  of  course  deviates 
from  his  original :  but  their  worth  is  greater  in  all  otlier  respects,  as  they  are  not 
qbIj  read  with  more  pleasure,  but  understood  in  general  with  greater  ease.  By 
neans  of  the  former  we  discover  the  words  of  the  original,  and  even  their  arrange- 
ment :  —  but  the  latter  are  of  no  "use  in  deciding  on  the  authenticity  of  a  reading,  if 
the  Tarious  readings  of  the  passages  in  question  make  no  alteration  in  the  sense. 
No  troniilation  is  more  literal  than  tlie  New  Syriac.  and  none  therefore  leads  to  a 
nore  accurate  discovery  of  the  text  in  the  antient  manuscript  from  which  the  ver- 
MOD  was  taken ;  but.  setting  this  advantage  aside,  the  Old  Syrioc  is  of  much  greater 
▼tine  than  the  Xew.3 


1  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON   THE   MODERN    VERSIONS    OF    THE   SCRIPTURES. 

SECTION  I. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON   THE    CIRCULATION   OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

I.  Scarcity  and  high  prices  of  the  Scriptures.  —  II.  Rvde  attempts  to 
convey  an  idea  of  their  contents  to  the  poor  and  illiterate,  — •'Ic- 
count  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum.  — III.  JVumber  and  classification 
of  the  translations  of  the  Bible  into  Modem  Languages, 

I.  The  versions  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter  are  all  that  are 
of  importance  for  tlie  purposes  of  biblical  criticism  :  but  copies  of 
them  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous  in  any  country. 
In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  however  anxious  its  professors 
must  have  been  to  become  possessed  of  the  sacred  volume,  —and 
however  widely  it  was  read  in  their  assemblies  for  divine  worship, 
—  still  the  publication  of  a  version  was  not  what  it  now  is,  —  the 
emission  of  thousands  of  copies  into  die  world.  It  consisted,  in  a 
great  measure,  in  translators  permitting  their  manuscripts  to  be 
transcribed  by  others  :  and  so  long  as  the  tedious  process  of  copy- 
ing was  the  only  one  which  could  be  resorted  to,  exemplars  of  the 
sacred  writings  must  have  been  multiplied  very  slowly.  Before  the 
inventions  of  paper  and  prindng,  manuscripts  were  the  only  books 
in  use,  and  bore  such  excessively  high  prices,  especially  those  which 
were  voluminous,  that  few  besides  the  most  opulent  could  affi)rd  to 
purchase  tliem  :^  even  monasteries  of  some  consideration  had  fre- 
quently only  a  missal.  So  long  as  die  Roman  empire  subsisted  in 
Europe,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  Latin  universally  prevailed  : 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  imiptions  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and 
the  erection  of  new  monarchies  upon  tlie  ruins  of  the  Roman  power, 
the  Latin  language  became  so  altered  and  corrupted,  as  no  longer  to 
be  intelligible  by  the  multitude,  and  at  lengtli  it  fell  into  disuse,  ex- 
cept among  tlie  ecclesiastics. 

In  the  eightli  and  ninth  centuries,  when  the  Vulgate  Latin  version 
had  ceased  to  be  generally  understood,  Uiere  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
any  intention  in  the  church  of  Rome  to  deprive  the  laity  of  the 
Scriptures.  '^  Translations  were  freely  made,  although  the  acts  of 
the  Saints  were  generally  deemed  more  instructive.  Louis  the 
Debonair  is  said  to  have  caused  a  German  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  be  made.     Otfrid,  in  the  same''  (that  is,  the  nintii)  cen- 

1  Concerning  the  rarity  and  high  prices  of  books,  daring  the  dark  ages,  the  read- 
er will  find  several  authentic  anecdotes  in  the  first  volume  of  an  '  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Bibliography,'  <pp.  345—349.),  by  the  author  of  this  work. 
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tmy'f  rendered  the  Crospels,  or  rattier  abridged  them,  into  German 
Vene  :  this  work  is  still  extant,  and  is,  in  several  respects,  an  object 
of  curiosity.  In  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  we  find  translations 
of  the  Psalms,  Job,  Kings,  and  the  Maccabees,  into  French.  But, 
titer  the  difTusion  of  heretical  pruiciples,  it  became  expedient  to  se- 
cure the  orthodox  faith  from  lawless  interpretation.  Accordingly  dip 
council  of  Thoulouse,  in  1239,  prohibited  the  laity  from  possessing 
the  Scri])tures ;  and  this  prohibition  was  frequently  repeated  upon 
subsequent  occasions."* 

II.  Aldiough  the  invention  of  paper,  in  the  close  of  tlie  thirteenth 
or  early  in  tlie  fourteenth  century,  rendered  the  transcription  of  books 
less  expensive,  yet  their  cost  necessarily  placed  them  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  middling  and  lower  classes,  who  (it  is  well  known)  were  im- 
mersed in  the  deepest  ignorance.  Means,  however,  were  subsequent- 
ly devised,  in  order  to  convey  a  rude  idea  of  tlie  leading  facts  of 
Scripture,  by  means  of  the  Blfjck  Books  or  Books  of  Itmiges,  as  diey 
are  termed  by  Bibliographers,  of  which  the  following  notice  may  be 
not  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

The  manufacturers  of  playing  cards,  which  were  first  invented^  and 
ptinted  in  tlie  fourteenth  century,  had  in  the  following  century  begun 
ID  engrave  on  wood  the  images  of  the  saints,  to  which  tliey  afterwards 
added  -some  verses  or  sentences  analogous  to  die  subject.  As  the  art 
of  engraving  on  wood  proceeded,  its  professors  at  length  composed 
historical  subjects,  chiefly  (if  not  intirely )  taken  from  die  Scriptures, 
with  a  text  or  explanation  engrcived  on  the  same  blocks.  These  form 
die  Books  of  Imnges  or  Block  Books  just  mentioned :  they  were  print- 
ed (torn  wooden  blocks ;  one  side  of  die  leaf  only  is  impressed,  and 
Ae  corresponding  text  is  placed  bdoWy  beside^  or  proceeding  out  of, 
the  mouth  of  the  figures  introduced. 

or  all  the  Xylographic  works,  that  is,  such  as  are  printed  from 
wooden  blocks,  the  Biblia  Pauperum  is  perhaps  the  rarest,  as  well 
as  the  most  antient ;  it  is  a  manual,  or  kind  of  catechism  of  the  Bible, 
fiir  the  use  of  young  persons,  and  of  the  common  people,  whence  it 
derives  its  name,  —  Biblia  Pauperum  —  the  Bible  of  the  Poor  ;  wlio 
were  thus  enabled  to  acquire,  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  some  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  Scriptures. 
Being  much  in  use,  the  few  copies  of  it  which  are  at  present  to  be 
fiMmd  in  the  libraries  of  die  curious,  are  for  die  most  part  either  muti- 
lated or  in  bad  condition.  The  extreme  rarity  of  this  book,  and  die 
drctmistances  under  which  it  was  produced,  concur  to  impart  a  high 
degree  of  interest  to  it. 

The  Biblia  Pauperum  consists  of  forty  plates,  with  extracts  and 
sentences  analogous  to  the  figiu'es  and  images  represented  therein  ; 
the  whole  are  engraven  on  wood,  on  one  side  of  die  leaves  of  paper ; 

1  Hmllam*!  View  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Affea,  vol.  ii.  p.  53G.  4to.  edition. 

9  They  appear  to  have  been  first  invented  in  1^  by  Jaceuemin  Gringonneur, 
•  painter  at  Paris,  for  the  amusement  of  Charles  VI.  king  of  Franco,  who  had  &II- 
m  into  a  confirmed  melancholy,  bordering  on  inaanity.  Roos*8  Cyclopedia,  vol. 
vL  article  Cards. 

5!S 
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30  that,  when  folded,  they  are  placed  opposite  to  each  other.  Thus, 
as  the  white  sides  of  tlie  leaves  may  be  cemented  togetlier,  tlie  total 
number  is  reduced  to  twenty,  because  the  first  and  last  page  remain 
blank.  Copies  however  are  sometimes  found,  the  leaves  of  which 
not  having  been  cemented  on  their  blank  side,  are  forty  in  number, 
like  the  plates.  Each  plate  or  page  contains  four  busts,  two  at  the 
top,  and  two  at  the  bottom,  togetlier  with  tlirec  historical  subjects  : 
the  two  upper  busts  represent  the  prophets  or  other  persons  whose 
names  are  always  wTitten  beneath  tlicin ;  the  two  lower  busts  are 
anonymous.  The  midtUe  of  the  plates,  which  are  all  marked  by  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  in  the  centre  of  tlie  upper  compartment*,  is  occu- 
?ied  by  three  historical  pictures,  one  of  which  is  taken  from  the  New 
!*estament  ;  this  is  tiie  type  or  principal  subject,  and  occupies  tlie 
centre  of  the  page  between  the  two  anti-tvjK^s  or  other  subjects,  wliich 
allude  to  it.  The  inscrijitions  which  occur  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
thepage,  consist  of  texts  of  Scripture  and  Leonine  \erscs. 

Thus  in  tiie  fortietli  plate,  of  which  our  engraving  is  a  copy^,  tlie 
two  busts  of  David  and  Isaiah  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  page,  between  two  passages  of  the  Bible.  Thejirst  of 
these,  on  the  left  of  those  prophets,  is  partly  taken  from  the  Song  of 
Solomon  (chap.  v.  7,  8.)  and  runs  tlius  :  iLegitur  in  Cantico  Canti" 
eorum  quarto  capite^  quod  {pv  quo)  sponsus  alloquitur  sponsamj  et  cam 
tumenao  dixit ;  '*  Tota  pmchra  et  arnica  mea^  et  macuta  non  est  in  te, 
Veni^ arnica mea ;  veni^  coronabere"  Sponsus verus  iste  est  Christus ; 
quij  in  assumendo  earn  sponsam^  qua  est  anime  sinemacula  omnit  pco- 
caii,  et  introducit  earn  in  requiem  eternam,  et  coronat  cum  corona  im^ 
Mortalitatis? 

The  second  passage,  which  is  on  the  right  of  David  and  Isaiah,  is  taken 
from  die  Book  of  Revelations,  and  runs  tlius  :  Lef^tur  in  Apocahjpn 
XX?,  capitCj  qu4>d  angelus  Dei  apprehendit  Jhoannem  Evanfrelistam^ 
cum  essetin  spiritu,  et  volens  sibi  ostendere  archani  OeidiTit  ad  eum; 
"  Veni^  et  ostendam  tibi  sponsam^  uxorem  w^/i/."  Angehts  loquitur 
ad  omnes  in  generalij  ut  veniant  ad  auscultandum  in  spirilu  agnum 
innocentem  Christum,  animam  innocentem  coronaniem? 

Beneatli  tlie  bust  of  David  which  is  indicated  by  his  name,  is  a 
scroll  proceeding  from  his  hand  inscribed  Tanquam  sponsus  dominuM 
procedens  de  thalamo  suo.  [See  Psal.  xix.  5.  \  ulgate  Version.] 

Beneath  Isaiah  is  ysaye  vi,  with  a  label  proceeding  from  his  band 
inscribed  Tanquam  sponsus  decoravit  me  corona,  [See  Isa.  Ixi.  10. 
Vulgate  Version.] 

The  letter  .  tl  .  between  these  two  labels  denotes  llie  order  of  the 
plate  or  page,  as  die  cuts  in  tliis  work  follow  each  other  according  to 
two  sets  of  alphabets,  each  of  which   extends  from  fl  to  b  only : 

1  Those  letters  Mr.  Dibdin  thinks  arc  the  origin  of  fho  signaturen  which  are  used 
(o  denote  the  order  of  the  sheets  in  printed  ImmiIw.     Bih.  Spenc.  vol.  i.  p.  xxvi. 

9  Made  from  the  lout  plate  or  page  of  the  exemplar,  which  was  tne  late  Mr. 
Willct's.  See  the  engravings  fachig  the  title-page. 

3  The  above  sentences  are  printed  without  the  contractions,  which  are  so  nu- 
merous and  80  complex,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  understood  by  any  who  are  not 
conversant  in  antient  records  and  early  printed  boolu. 
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nrfaen  the  first  series  is  completed,  a  second  is  begun,  the  letters  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  two  points  •  A  •  « tl  •  •  C  •  &^- 

In  tlie  central  compartment,  between  the  busts  al)ovc  described,  is 
the  type  or  pruficipal  subject ;  it  represents  tlie  rewards  of  the  righteous 
ii  the  eternal  world,  and  the  Redeemer  is  hitroduccd  as  bestowing 
the  crown  of  life  on  one  of  the  elect  spirits.  The  antitj'pe  on  the  left 
b  the  daughter  of  Sion,  crowned  by  her  spouse  with  tlie  following 
Leonine  verso, 

l^us  ale  verc  :  sposu  bh  sZst  here  ; 

tliat  is,  • 

Lmus  anime  vere  sponsum  bene  sensit  habere. 

The  antit)'pe  on  tlie  right  is  an  angel,  speaking  to  St.  John,  with 
diis  verse  beneath  : 

Spos"^  amat  sposam  X»  nimis  et  speciosam  ; 

tliat  is, 

Sponstis  amat  sponsam  Chrisius  nimis  et  speciosam. 

From  tlie  left  hand  figure  of  tlie  bust  at  tlic  bottom  of  tlie  plate,  pro- 
ceeds this  label :  corona  tua  c^cnligata  [circumligata]  siet  [sit]  et  cat- 
dome  [calcianienta]  i  pcb^  [in  pedibus],  with  a  reference  to  Ezekiel, 
ch.  xxiv.  The  twenty-lliird  verse  of  diat  chapter  [Vulgate  Version] 
is  most  probably  the  passage  intended. 

From  the  figure  on  the  right  (which  seems  to  have  been  designed 
kx  the  prophet  Ilosca,  as  tlie  otlier  figure  may  mean  the  prophet 
Ezekicl,)  proceeds  die  label,  Sponsabo  te  mihi  in  sempitcmum^ 
&c.  with  a  reference  to  Hosea  v.  The  passage  alluded  to  will  be  found 
in  Hos.  ii.  19.  wliich  runs  tluis  :  —  Sponsabo  te  mihi  in  sempitemum^ 
€t  sponsabo  te  mihi  injustitia^  et  in  misericordia  et  in  miserationibtu. 
[Vulgate  Version.] 

The  last  line  in  our  fac-siiiiile  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum  may  be  thus 

read :  _  

V^  tuc  gaudet  aie  sibi  qu  bona  datr  ome. 

that  is. 
Versus.     Tunc  gaudent  animre  sibi^  quum  bonum  daiur  omnc. 

Bibliographers  are  by  no  means  agreed  concerning  the  age^  which 

1  BfiTon  Heinecken,  who  has  ozainined  tereraJ  copies  of  this  work  with  minute 
attention,  has  discoYered  five  different  editions  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum ;  the  fifUi  it 
eestly  known,  as  it  has  fifty  plates.    In  cxocating  the  other  fonr  editions,  the  en- 

S,verB,  he  observes,  liave  worked  with  such  exactness,  that  there  is  very  little 
erence  between  any  of  them,  so  that  it  is  imnoesible  to  determine  which  is  the 
firdt.  The  attentive  bibliographer  however  will  discover  several  variations.  These 
■re  pointed  out  by  Heinecken,  who  has  described  the  subjects  of  the  different  pktei 
or  IcaTes  with  much  minuteness  ;  as  his  interesting  work  is  in  the  hands  of  every 
Wbliofrapher  and  amateur,  it  will  be  enfBeienl  to  refer  to  his  Id6e  d*une  CoTlection 
d'Eelampes,  pp.  2n:}---X)3 ;  from  which  Sentander  has  abridged  his  neat  account, 
"'  t.  da  zv.  Slcele,  vol.  ii.  pp.  207 — ^810.    Lambinet  (Recherches  sur  I'lmprimerie, 


pp.  61 — Tf2 ;)  and  Daunou  (Analyse  dos  Opinions  sur  VOrigine  de  rimprimerie,pp. 
^-15.)  have  short  but  interesting  notices,  relative  to  this  and  the  other  Books  ot 


^   I,  which  will  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal  to  those  who  have  not  the  dear 

vohune  of  Heinecken.  or  tlie  elaborate  work  of  Santander. 
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iineTked.    Mr.  Dibdin*,  < 

^-  iifiR.  i  ^  2^  y^^   1450  :  anrf 

.&  utf«?  and  Gotliic  a  style  as 

'^'^    '..  jti  j:\ecution  of  them  on  llie 

^^   fi.  .TJ"  Specimen  (which  is  an 

.,v      rbe  form  of  the  letters  also 

,,,^«itin  X)  bear  so  late  a  date  :  in* 

.     :•»:»  exhibited  in  some  of  the 

^.,,  n-Tiii  (which  are  supposed  to 

.«(.•   iiid  1430),  the  similarity  of 

«^!%  A'lil  render  it  probable  that  the 

.o^t  juciquity.     In  lact,  it  is  tliis  very 

«.;tivi:ken  has  remarked)  which  has 

^.  .^u  uj  be  preferred  to  every  other  of 

..t  A  printing  in  the  fifteenth  century, 

^  %Aious  Reformation  tliroughout  Europe. 

^:.;ijiied  the  circulation  of  tlie  Scriptures. 

^.  ..•vitietrated,  the  nations  that  embraced  it« 

^  .w  —  that  the  Bible  contains  the  Religion  of 

!>    i««ifous  of  obtaining  the  sacred  volume  in 

^  il     \nd  even  in  those  countries,  into  which 

.C>^  ^tri^  but  partially  introduced,  it  was  found 

.«,  u  the  spirit  of  the  times,  as  to  admit,  in  a 

.^  udk  translations  among  the  people.^     Since  the 

.  ^-    .earned  and  pious  missionaries  have  carried 

1%  Srriptures  have  been  translated  into  tlie  lan- 

^vs  •*»  dialects,  spoken  in  any  part  of  the  world,  is 

,vuk  !ive  hundred ;   and  of  tliese  somewhat  more 

|i^K*dr  to  constitute  languages  generically  distinct, 

,»v  aiMTsity  than  resemblance  to  each  other.     Into 

„u%irol  and  fifty  of  these  various  dialects,  the  sacred 

^t*  ^*»*»n»»»«  vol.  i.  p.  xxvi. 

*^  sU   «)<H)>^  ruuporum  Iisk  caiiHed  tlic  fow  copies  of  it,  which  are 

^.  x*  'fold  for  the  iiioht  exorbitant  prices.    These  iiulecd  hava 

.K*  «s»iiiUtion  and  diiference  of  the  aeverul  cditiona.    The  con}- 

^(   c^idMNi  oa  the  firtit  (and  which  in  noticed  above  ;  cost  at  tlie 

'^..  u  17;<I,  1000  livrea,  (431.  1.m.)  ;  at  the  aalc  of  M.  Gaignnt  in 

\«i  i«) ;  at  the  sale  of  M.  Paris  in  17!)t,  511. ;  and  at  that  of 
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»«,\oiiiia,  in  I7ii^.\  '.M<!  livrcn,  (411.  7m.  *.H\.)    Copies  of  the  Biblia. 


.tt«  Mujevty  a  library  (formerly  Cvaiirnat'K  copy)  ;  in  that  ol 
:io  lliHlltiian  and  Cr»rpuii  Chriftti  Librarie-H,  at  Oxford  ;  Bennet 
v'uiibiidi^c  ;  in  the  liuntcrian  Miufouin,  (ilungow,  (it  is  ver^  im- 
'V'%>»1  Library  at  Paria  (formerly  Vallicrc  a  copy,  it  is  inipertect)  ; 
I  library  at  fiaele.  For  an  account  of  the  Speculum  Humaniut 
^^.  .^•u*r  curiouH  Booka  of  luiagea,  ace  the  author'a  Introduction  to 
.  **  \.v  .1  Appendix,  pp.  v — xiv. ;  and  Baron  Heinccken'a  Id6e  Gvni:' 
^V^Jk. <••'>*  coiiiplelte  d'Eataropes.  Lcipsic,  1771.  bvo. 
^^  M^vivh  Of' the  Trajulation  and  Circulation  of  th«  Scriptures,  bv  the 
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Scriptures  have  been  translated,  either  wholly  or  in  part ;  and  not  less 
than  sixty  of  them  are  versions  in  tiie  languages  and  dialects  of  Asia. 
It  is  obvious  that  very  few  modem  versions  can  be  of  service  in  th« 
criticism  br  interpretation  of  the  Bible ;  but  as  the  author  has  been 
censured  for  omitting  them  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  supply  tliat  deficiency,  and  to  procure  tlie  best  informa- 
tion possible,  on  a  topic  so  interesting  to  every  sincere  professor  of 
Christianity. 

The  modem  versions  of  the  Scriptures  are  twofold,  viz.  in  the 
Latin  language,  and  in  the  vernacular  languages  of  all  the  countries 
in  wliich  Christianity  has  been  propagated  :  and  botli  are  made  either 
by  persons  in  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome  or  by  Protes- 
lanV". 


SECTION  11. 

ON  THE  MODERN  LATIN  VERSIONS  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

L  Modern  Latin  Versions  of  the  entire  Bible  executed  by  persons  in 
communion  vjith  the  church  of  Rome.  —  1.  Of  Fa^ninus,  —  2.  Of 
Montnnus.  —  '^^  Of  Malvenda  and  Cardinal  Cajetan.  —  4.  Cy 
Houbigant.  —  II.  Modem  Latin  Versions  of  the  whole  Bible  ex- 
ecuted by  Protestants, — 1.  Of  Munster. — 2.  Leo  Juda.  —  3. 
Of  Castalio.  —  4.  Of  Junius  and  Tremellius,  —  5.  Gf  Schmidt, 
—  6.  Of  Bathe.  — 1.  Of  Schott  and  Winzer.—lU.  Modem 
Revisions  and  Corrections  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version^  by  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants.  —  IV.  Modem  Latin  Versions  of  the 
J^ew  Testament. —  1.  Of  Erasmus.  — 2.  OfBeza. — 3.  Of  St- 
bastiani.  —  Other  modem  Latin  Versions  of  less  note, 

I.  Of  the  modem  Latin  versions  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  made  by 
individuals  in  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome,  those  of  Pagninu^ 
Montanus,  JVIalvenda,  Cajetan,  and  Houbigant,  are  particularly  worthy 
of  notice.^ 

1.  Sanctes  Pagninus,  a  Dominican  monk,  was  the  first  modem 
oriental  scholar  who  attempted  to  make  a  new  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  from  the  original  languages.  Having,  in  the  course  of  his 
studiesy  been  led  to  conceive  that  tlie  Vulgate  Latin  Version  of  Je- 
rame  (of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  chapter), 
was  greatly  corrupted,  he  undertook  to  form  a  new  translauon  of  t]|ie 
Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew,  following  Jerome  only  where  he 
Aought  that  his  version  corresponded  to  the  original.  Under  the  Pa- 
tronage of  the  Popes  Leo  X.  Hadrian  VI.  and  Clement  VI.,  he  de- 
voted twenty-five  years  to  this  great  work ;  which  was  first  printed  at 
Lyons  in  1528.  The  Jews  wno  read  it,  attested  its  fidelity.  The 
great  fault  of  Pagninus  is,  that  he  has  adhered  too  ck>sely  and  ser^ 


1  The  mtteritU  of  this  section  are  derived  from  Masch's  and  Boemer'a  Edition 
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vilely  to  tiie  original  text ;  and  this  scappulous  attachment  has  made 
his  translation  obscure,  barbarous,  and  niU  of  solecisms.  He  has  also 
altered  the  commonly  received  names  of  men  and  cities,  and  has 
substituted  others  in  their  place,  wliich  are  pronounced  according  to 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Masorites.  Tliough  this  translator's  labours 
were  very  severely  criticised  by  Father  Simon,  yet  he  acknowledges 
his  great  abilities  and  learning :  and  all  tlie  latter  commentators  and 
critics  concur  in  justly  commending  his  work,  as  being  remarkably 
exact  and  faithful,  and  admirably  adapted  to  explain  the  literal  sense 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  Pagninus  afterwards  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  the  Greek,  wliich  he  dedicated  to  his  patron,  Pope  Cle- 
ment VII.  It  was  printed  with  the  former  at  Lyons,  in  1528.  In 
1557,  Robert  Stephens  printed  a  now  edition  of  his  translation  in  two 
volumes  folio,  witli  corrections,  but  it  contains  only  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  Pagninus's  version.  The  New  Testament  is  given  in  the 
Latin  version  of  Beza,  which  is  nodced  in  p.  225.  infra. 

2.  The  translation  of  Pagninus  was  revised  by  Benedict  Akias 
MoNTANUs,  who  has  erroneously  been  considered  as  a  new  translator 
of  the  Bible  in  the  Latin  language.  His  chief  aim  was,  to  translate 
the  Hebrew  words  by  the  same  number  of  I^ntin  ones  ;  so  that  he  has 
accommodated  his  whole  translation  to  the  most  scrupulous  rules  of 
grammar,  without  any  regard  to  the  elegance  of  his  Latinity.  Mon- 
tanus's  edition,  therefore,  may  be  considered  rather  as  a  grammatical 
Gommentary,  than  a  true  version,  and  as  being  adapted  to  instruct 
young  begmners  in  tlie  Hebrew  than  to  be  read  separately :  being 

8 rimed  interlinearily,  with  the  Latin  word  placed  exactly  over  the 
[ebrew,  it  saves  the  student  the  trouble  of  frequently  referring  to  his 
Lexicon.  In  the  New  Testament,  Monianus  changed  only  a  few 
words  in  the  Vulgate  version,  where  he  found  it  to  differ  from  tlie 
Greek.  This  translation  has  been  very  frecjuenily  printed  in  various 
sizes ;  but  tlie  best  edition  is  die  first,  whi(rli  is  in  folio,  and  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  L571. 

3.  The  translation  of  Thomas  Malvenda,  a  Spaiiish  Dominican, 
being  more  grammatical  and  barbarous  tlinn  tliat  of  IMontnnus,  is  but 
little  esteemed,  and  has  fallen  into  oblivion.  The  version,  ^d1ich  bears 
tlie  name  of  Cardinal,  Cajetan,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  his  produc- 
tion ;  having  been  made  by  two  persons  (one  a  Jew,  the  other  a 
Christian),  botli  of  whom  were  well  skilled  hi  the  original  Inngiiage  of 
the  sacred  volume.  The  whole  of  the  Now  Testament  was  lik(nviso 
translated,  except  tlie  Revelation.  Cajetan  carefully  avoided  those 
barbarous  expressions  which  he  must  have  used,  if  hi>  version  had 
been  grammatically  literal. 

4.  The  Latin  version  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  printed  by  Father 
HouBiGANT  in  his  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (noticed  in  p, 
122.  supra)  is  not  framed  according  to  the  present  Hebrew  text,  but 
according  to  the  text,  as  he  thought  it  should  be  corrected  by  manu- 
scripts, antient  versions,  and  critical  conjectures. 

II.  Since  the  licformation,  several  Latin  versions  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament have  been  made  from  the  original  Hebrew  by  learned  Protes* 
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fonts.     The  most  esteemed  are  tliosc  of  Munster,  Leo  Juda,  Costalk), 
Junius  and  Tremellius,  Schmidt,  Datlie,  Scliott  and  Winzer. 

1.  In  the  year  1534,  Sebastian  Mcnster  printed  at  Basle  a  new 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  tlie  oripnal  Hebrew :  and  in 
1546  be  published  a  second  edition,  uith  the  Hebrew  text,  and  with 
the  addition  of  some  notes,  which  Father  Simon  thinks  useful  for  un« 
derstanding  die  style  of  the  sacred  writings.  WiUiout  rigidly  adhering 
to  the  grammatical  signification  of  tiie  words,  like  Pagninus  and  Mon- 
tanus,  he  has  given  a  more  free  and  intelligible  version  :  but  by  not 
deviating  from  die  sense  of  the  Hebrew  text,  he  has  retained  some  of 
its  peculiar  idioms.  He  has  also  availed  himself  of  the  commentaries 
of  the  best  of  the  rabbinical  writers.  Though  Simon  freely  censures 
particular  parts  of  Munster's  version,  he  decidedly  prefers  it  to  those 
of  Pagninus  and  ]Montanus  :  and  Huet  gives  him  the  character  of  a 
translator  well  versed  in  the  Hebrew  language,  whose  style  is  very 
exact  and  conformable  to  tli^  original. 

2.  The  ti'anslation  which  bears  the  name  of  Leo  Juda  was  com- 
menced by  him,  but  being  prevented  by  death  from  finishing  tlia 
ivork,  he  left  it  to  be  completed  by  Theodore  Bibliander,  professor  of 
divinity  at  Zurich.  Widi  die  assistance  of  Conrad  Pellican,  who  was 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  same  place,  Bibliander  translated  the  rest 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew ;  tlie  New  Testament  was 
undertaken  by  Peter  Cholin  and  Rodolph  Gualter,  two  learned  Pro- 
testants, at  that  time  resident  at  Zurich.  This  version  was  first  printed 
in  1543,  and  was  reprinted  by  Robert  Stephens  at  Paris,  in  1545, 
with  the  addition  of  tlie  Vulgate  version,  in  two  columns,  and  with 
short  notes  or  scholia,  but  without  specifying  the  translator's  name. 
Though  it  was  condemned  by  the  divines  at  Paris,  it  was  favourably 
received  by  those  of  Siilamanca,  who  reprinted  it  with  some  trifling 
alterations.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  very  faithful ;  and  its  style  is 
more  elegant  tlian  that  of  Alunstcr ;  l)ut  die  translators  have  in  some 
instances  receded  too  far  from  the  literal  sense. 

3.  The  I^tin  version  of  Sebastian  Chatillon  or  Castalio  (as 
he  is  generally  C4illed)  was  begun  at  Geneva,  in  1542,  and  finislied  at 
Basle  in  1550,  where  it  was  printed  in  die  following  year,  with  a 
dedicadon  to  Edward  VI.  king  of  England.     His  design  was,  to  ren- 
der tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  elegant  Latin  like  that  of  the 
antient  classic  authors  ;  but  his  style  has  been  severely  censured  by 
some  critics,  as  being  too  much  affected,  and  desdtute  of  that  noble 
simpliciw,  grandeur,  and  energy,  which  characterise  the  sacred  origi- 
nals.     Professor  Dathe,  however,  has  vindicated  this  learned  Protes- 
ts from  these  changes.     Castalio's  version  has  been  frequently  re- 
printed :  the  best  edition  of  it  is  said  to  be  that  printed  at  Leipsic,  in 
i738,  in  4  vols.  12mo.,  but  the  folio  edition,  printed  in   1573,  is  in 
QkMt  request,  not  only  on  account  of  its  beauty,  but  also  because  it 
<^ntains  the  author's  last '  corrections,  together  with  a  very  complete 
^ble  of  matters. 

4.  The  veraon  of  Francis  Junius  and  Immanuel  Tremelliub 
first  publbhed  in  1575 ;  it  was  subsequendy  corrected  by  Junius^ 
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and  has  been  repeatedly  printed.  By  the  Pit>testant  churches  it  was 
received  with  great  approbation,  and  to  this  day  it  is  held  in  great 
esteem  for  its  sirapbcity,  perspicuity,  and  fidelity.  Father  Simon 
criticised  it  with  great  severity ;  but  our  learned  countryman,  Matthew 
Poole,  in  the  preface  to  his  Synopsis  Criticorum  Soeromm,  reckons 
it  among  the  best  versions :  and  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  Dupin« 
commends  it  for  its  close  adherence  to  the  Hebrew.  Junius  and 
IVemellius  have  been  very  particular  in  expressuig  tlie  article  by  de>» 
monstrative  pronouns. 

5.  In  1696,  was  published  (after  the  author's  decease)  a  new  Latin 
translation  of  die  Bible,  by  Sebastian  Schmidt,  who  was  professor 
of  oriental  languages  at  Strasburgh.  Of  diis  version  tliere  have  been 
several  editions.  It  is  stricdy  literal ;  and  is  chiefly  useful  to  young 
students  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

6.  The  version  of  John  Augustus  Dathe,  who  was  professor  of 
oriental  literature  at  Leipsic,  is  deservedly  in  liigh  repute  for  its  gene- 
ral fidelity  and  elegance,  both  in  this  country  and  on  die  continent. 
It  was  originally  published  in  detached  octavo  volumes :  the  Penta- 
teuch, in  1781  ;  tlie  Historical  Books,  in  1784;  die  Greater  Pro- 
phets, in  1779,  and  again  in  1785;  the  Minor  Prophets  in  1773  (the 
third  ediuon  in  1790) ;  die  Psalms,  in  1787 ;  and  die  Books  of  Job, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  in  1789.  Pro- 
fessor Dathe  "never  published  any  part,  until  he  had  repeatedly  ex- 
plained it  in  his  public  lectures,  and  convinced  liimself  that  no  diffi- 
cidties  remained,  but  such  as  could  not  be  removed.  In  this  manner 
was  his  translation  produced,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  perpetual 
commentary."' 

7.  In  die  year  1816,  another  new  translation  of  die  Old  Testament, 
lix)m  the  Hebrew,  was  commenced  by  M.  M.  Henry  Augustus 
ScHOTT  and  Julius  Frederick  Winzer.  One  volume  only  has 
appeared,  comprising  die  Pentateuch.  This  version  professes  to  be 
very  close. 

UI.  Besides  the  preceding  new  modem  Latin  versions,  there  have 
been  several  ediuons  of  the  Ladn  Vulgate,  so  much  corrected  from 
the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  as  in  some  degree  to  be  considered 
new  translations.  Of  this  number  are  the  Latin  Bibles  published  by 
Clarius,  Eber,  and  the  Osianders. 

Isidore  Clarius's  edition  of  the  Vulgate  first  appeared  at  Venice,  in 
1542,  and  is  of  extreme  rariQr :  it  was  reprinted  at  die  same  place  in 
1557  and  1564.  He  has  not  only  restored  the  antient  Latin  text, 
but  has  also  corrected  it  in  a  great  number  of  places  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  erroneously  translated,  so  as  to  make  them  confonnable 
to  the  Hebrew  original.  Although  he  corrected  more  than  eight 
thousand  places,  as  he  states  in  liis  preface,  yet  he  omitted  some,  lest 
he  should  ofiend  the  Roman  Catholics  by  maJung  too  many  aheralions 
in  the  Vulgate  version. 

The  method  of  Clarius  was  followed  by  Paid  Eber,  who  corrected 
the  Vulgate  from  Luther's  German  version.  His  edition  was  pub- 
1  Aikln'fl  Biographical  Dktiontfy,  vol  x.  Snpptomeot,  p.  906. 
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Jished  at  Wittemberg,  in  1565,  with  the  addition  of  Luther's  transla- 
tion, under  the  authority  of  Augustus,  Elector  of  SaiLony ;  and  was 
reprinted  in  1 574,  in  ten  volumes,  quarto. 

Tlie  edition  of  Luke  Osiandcr  appeared  in  1 578,  and  has  since 
been  very  often  reprinted ;  as  also  has  a  German  translation  of  it, 
which  was  first  publislied  at  Stutgard,  in  1600.  Andrew  Csiander's 
edition  was  also  printed  in  1600,  and  frequently  since.  They  have 
botli  corrected  the  Vulgate,  according  to  tlie  Hebrew  originals ;  and 
have  occasioned  some  confusion  to  their  readers,  by  inserting  their 
emendations  in  a  character  different  from  tliat  in  which  the  Vulgate 
text  is  printed. 

rV.  There  are  likewise  several  Latin  versions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, made  both  by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  of  which  those  of 
Ej*asmus,  Bcza,  and  Sebastiani  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

1.  The  celebrated  Erasmus  has  the  honour  of  being  tlie  first  trans- 
lator of  llie  New  Testaiuent  into  die  I^atia  language  from  die  original 
Greek.  His  object  was,  to  give  a  faithful  and  clear  version ;  in  wiiich 
it  is  admitted  that  he  succeeded  as  far  as  it  was  possible  at  that  time. 
In  tliis  version  he  followed  not  only  the  printed  copies,  but  also  four 
Greek  manuscripts  ;  according  to  the  example  of  Jerome,  he  varied 
but  little  from  tJie  Vulgate.  The  first  edition  of  his  translation  ap- 
peared in  1516,  and  was  dedicated  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  by  whom  it  was 
biglily  commended  in  a  letter  of  tlianks  which  he  wrote  to  Erasmus. 
Tlie  pontiff's  praises,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  labours  from  being 
censured  with  great  severity  by  certain  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
against  whom  Erasmus  defended  hunself  with  great  spirit.  His  ver- 
skm  has  been  frequently  printed,  and  corrected,  both  by  himself  and 
by  his  editors. 

2.  The  Latin  version  of  Theodore  Beza  was  first  published  in 
1566,  and  has  since  been  repeatedly  printed.  On  account  of  its 
fidelity,  it  has  always  been  highly  esteemed  by  Protestants  of  every 
denomination.  Bishop  Walton,  indeed,  was  of  opinion  that  he  was 
justly  charged  with  depailing  unnecessarily  from  the  common  readings, 
without  the  authority  of  manuscripts ;  but  a  careful  examination  of 
Beza's  translation  will  shew  that  that  distinguished  prelate  was  in  diis 
instance  mistaken. 

3.  Ill  the  year  1817,  a  new  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament 
was  published  by  Leopoldo  Sebastiani,  tiie  \'^vy  learned  editor  of 
L}-cophron  (Roms,  1803,  royal  4to),  justly  celebrated  throughout 
d^  East,  and  not  aJtogetlier  unknown  in  England,  for  tlie  losses  he 
sustained,  and  misfortunes  he  suffered,  in  consequence  of  im|X)rtant 
services  which  he  gratuitously  rendered  to  the  Briush  goveninuint, 
while  resident  in  Persia  as  president  of  the  missionajies  sent  out  by 
the  church  of  Rome,  at  the  time  that  Buonaparte  attempted  to  f»s- 
tablish  relations  with  the  court  of  Ispahan.  The  version  is  made 
from  tlie  Alexandrian  manuscript,  with  whidi  the  translator  states 
that  he  collated  several  manuscripts  and  collections  of  various  read- 
ings, ai'ailing  himself  also  of  every  critical  aid  he  could  procure,  and 
particularly  of  the  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  the  assistance  of 
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the  most  learned  of  the  modern  Greek  clergy.    To  obtain  the  latter, 
M.  Sebastian!  expressly  travelled  through  the  whole  of  Greece.    In 
all  doctrinal  points,  this  version  is  made  conformable  to  the  tenets  in*^ 
Cdlcated  by  the  church  of  Rome.^ 

The  Latin  version  of  M.  Schott,  which  is  printed  with  his  critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  has  already  been  noticed  in  page 
137.  supra :  to  this  professor  KeiP  has  added  the  two  foUowbg, 
neither  of  which  has  fallen  under  tlie  writer's  observation. 

(1.)  Chr.  Guil.  Thalemanni  Versio  Latina  Evangeliomm  MattliOBi, 
Lucie,  et  Johannis,  iteraquc  Actuum  A]K)stoloruni,  edita  a  C.  C.  Titt- 
manno.  Berolini,  1781,  8vo.  The  remainin;^  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  translated  by  M.  laRpis,  and  intitled, 

Versio  Latina  Epiijtolarum  Novi  Tcstamenti,  perpetua  annotationc 
illustrata  a  Godofredo  Sigisniundo  laspis.  Lipsite,  Vol.  1. 1793,  VoL 
IL  1797,  8vo. 

(2.)  Sacri  Novi  Testament!  Libri  onuies,  vcteri  Latinitate  donati 
fh  Henrico  Godofredo  Reichardo.     Lipsia?,  1799,  8vo. 


SECTION  III. 

VERSIONS  IN  THE  MODERN  LANGUAGES  OF  EUROPE. 

I.  German  Version  of  Laither,  —  JVoiice  of  Ten  Versions  derived 
from  it,  —  JVotice  of  other  German  Versions  by  Protestants^  and 
by  Roman  Catholics.  —  Jewish  German  Versions.  —  II.  Versions 

IN  THE  LANGUAGES  SPOKEN  IN  THE  BrITISH  IsLES. 1.  Efkgtisk 

Versions,  particularly  Wickliffe^s  Bible.  —  TindaVs  BibU.  — 
Coverdales  Bible. — Matthewe^s. —  Cranmer'sor  the  Great  Bi^ 
hie.  —  Geneva  Bible.  — English  Versions  by  Roman  CathoUes  at 
Rheims  and  Douay.  —  King  Jameses  Bible,  or  the  authorised  Ver- 
tion  now  in  use.  —  History  of  it.  — •  Notice  of  its  best  editions.  — 
Its  excellency  vindicated  against  recent  Objectors.  —  Testimoniet 
of  eminent  critics  to  its  fidelity  and  excellency. -^2.  Welsh  Version. 

—  3.  Irish  Version.  —  4.  Gaelic  Version.  —  5.  Manks  Version, 

—  UI.  French  Versions.  —  IV.  Dutch  Version. — V.  Ita- 
lian Version.  —  VI.  Spanish  Versions.  — VII.  Russian  Vbr- 
sioN.-^VIII.  Croat  Version.  —  IX.  Basque  Version.  — X. 
Hungarian  Version.  —  XI.  Polish  Versions.  —  XII.  Boh£* 
MIAN  Version.  — -  XIII.  Romaic  or  Modem  Greek  Versions. 

—  XlV.  XV.  Bulgarian  and  Wallachian  Versions.  —  XVI. 
Romanese  Versions.  —  XVII.  Turkish  Versions. — XVTIl. 
Portuguese  Version.  —  XIX.  Albanian  Version.  —  XX. 
Maltese  Version. 

L  HE  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  different  modem  lan- 
guages of  Europe  are  so  numerous,  tiiat  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  cor- 

^  &  M.  Sebastiani's  translation  is  intitled  '*Novum  Teatamentum,  ob  freqaentea  om- 
niiun  Interpretationum  Hallucinationes,  nunc  dcmum  ez  Codice  Alexanorino,  adhi- 
bitia  etiam  comploribua  manuaoriptia  variantibasque  Lfectionibus  edhia,  summa  fide 
■e  curA  Latine  redditum.  Omnibua  Sacria  Aactoribuys  Gnecia,  Saeria  Critioia, 
GicMaariia,  et  Inatnictioribua  per  totam  Gneciam  Ecclesiasticia  Viria  dili^ntiaainie 
eonaultia.  Interprete  Leopoldo  Sebaatiani  Romano.  Londini,  1817.**  Royal  8vo. 
9  Ktilii  EleoMoU  HeraMmutioet  Nvrt  TMfttoMiiti,  p.  156.  Upw,  I8II9  VUu^ 
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pe6t  accounts  of  all  of  them.  The  following  table  exhibits  at  one 
view  the  chief  translations  which  have  been  made,  together  with  the 
years  of  their  appearance,  tlie  names  of  their  authors  where  these 
could  be  ascertained,  and  tlie  places  where  they  were  severally  print- 
ed.» 


Langua^. 


Spanish  (Valencian  > 
dialect  of)  •  \ 

Gerinan 
English 
French 
Swedish 
Danish 
Dutch 

Italian 

Spanish 

Russian 

Helvetian  dialect 

liower  Saxon  dialect 

Finnish 

Croation 

Basque 

Welsh 

Hungarian     - 

Weiwish 

Icelandic 

Pomeranian  dialect 

Poliah 

Bohemian 

Hebrew 

Modem  Greek 

Wallachian    • 

Romanese 

Lithuanian     • 

Turkish 

Irish      - 

LiTonian 

Esthonian 

Esthonian,  dialect  of 

Dorpatian  dialect 

Grisons 

Upper  Lusatian 

Lapponic 

Mtnks 


i 


Gaelic 


Fortnguetft 

Italian 
Spamsh 

Malteee 


N.T. 

Bible,  or 
Old  Test. 

•  « 

1478 

1532 

1534 

152U 

1535 

•     • 

15;i5 

1534 

1541 

1524 

1550 

•    • 

1560 

«    • 

1562 

1556 

1569 

1519 

1581 

1525 

1529 

•    • 

1533 

1548 

1642 

1553 

•       • 

1571 

•       * 

1567 

1588 

1574 

1589 

•    • 

1584 

•    * 

1584 

. 

1588 

1585 

1596 

•      m 

1593 

1599 

«       • 

1638 

•          m 

1648 

m                     m 

•    • 

1657 

. 

1660 

1666 

. 

1602 

1685 

1685 

1689 

1685 

1689 

1686 

•    • 

1727 

m             * 

1719 

1706 

1728 

1755 

1748- 
63-67 

|ir78 

1767 

1802 

1712 

1748-53 

1781 

1783 

17<%l 

1776 

•      m 

1793,4 

1820 

•       • 

Author. 


Bonifaoe  Ferrer 

Martin  Luther 
TindaJ  &,  Covcrdalc 
Robert  Olivelan 
OlauH  Petri 
Palladius  and  others 


^  Antonio  Bruccioli's  \ 
/reviucd.  ^ 

Cassiodorus  de  Royna 
Cyril  and  Methodius. 


Unknown 


Thorlack 

Unknown 

Seyeral 

Several 

Elias  Hutter 

Moximus  Calliergi 


S.  B.  Chylinsjky 
Lazarus  Seaman 
Dr.  Daniel,  Bp.  Bedell 


Several 


Bishop  Wilson  and 

Hildesley 

James  Stewart  and 

others 

Ferreira  d'Almoida, 

(Cath.) 

jitonio  rereira,  ^Cath.^ 
Antonio  Martini,(Cath.) 
Padre  Scio,  (Cath.) 
(  Rev.W.Jowett  Jtf ^. ) 
\  and  Signor  Cannolo ) 


Place  of  Printing. 


Valencia 

Wittemberg 
Uncertain 
Geneva 
UpBal.  Sweden 
Copenhagen 

Geneva 

Frankfort  or  Banil 

08tro«r 

Zurich 

Luberk 

Stockholm 

Tubinffcn 

RocIicTlo 

liOndon 

Vienna 

Wittcmher^ 

Holnin,  Iceland 

Barth 

Cralitz.  Moravia 

Nuremberjj 

Geneva 

Belgrade 

Schuol 

Londoa 

Oxford 

London 

Riga 

Riga 

Coire 
Bautzen 

London  and 
Whitehaven 

Edinburgh 

Amsterdam  >i/id 

B&tavia 

Lisbon 

Turin 

Madrid 

Malta 


Of  the  various  translations  above  enumerated,  the  foltowing  ar« 
more  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 


1 
HmTi 


I  copied  from  Meesra.  Tbonmn  and  Ormo'e  Historical  Sketdi  ef 
9M  Circulaiion  of  the  Scripturef » p.  45.  with  mnms  oonvctmec, 
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!•  German  Versions.  —  As  Germany  has  the  honour  of  being 
the  country  where  the  art  of  printing  was  first  discovered,  so  it  was 
distinguislicd  in  the  annals  of  sacred  literature,  by  being  the  first  in 
which  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  issued  from  the  press  in  the  verna- 
cular language  of  its  inhabitants.  So  early  indeed  as  the  year  1466, 
a  German  triuislation  from  tlie  Latin  Vulgate  was  printed,  the  authcnr 
of  which  is  unknown.^  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  Reformation 
commenced,  when  Luther  meditated  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures 
for  tiie  general  use  of  his  countrymen.  His  first  publication  com- 
prised tlie  seven  penitential  Psalms,  firom  the  Latin  of  John  Reuchlin. 
These  appeared  in  1517,  and  were  followed  by  the  New  Testament 
in  1522  ;  by  the  Pentateuch,  in  1523  ;  by  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and 
the  remaining  historical  Books,  in  1 524  ;  in  which  year  also  appeared 
the  books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of 
Songs,  la  1 526  were  published  the  prophecies  of  Jonah  and  Ha- 
bakkuk  ;  in  1 528,  those  of  Zechariah  and  Isaiah ;  in  1 529,  the  apoc- 

2rphal  book  of  Wisdom ;  in  1530,  the  book  of  Daniel,  together  with 
le  remaining  apocryphal  books;  in  1531,  the  entire  book  of  Psalms; 
and  1531  and  1532,  die  rest  of  the  prophetical  books.  All  these 
pordons  of  Luther's  translation  are  of  extreme  rarity :  in  the  revision 
of  it  he  received  very  important  assistance  from  the  learned  and  can- 
did Philip  Melancthon,  who  also  corresponded  with  eminent  men  on 
various  topics  of  biblical  criticism,  in  order  to  render  the  translation 
as  correct  as  possible.  Furtlier  to  ensure  its  accuracy,  a  select  parQr 
of  learned  men  assembled  daily  with  Luther  at  Wittemberg,  to  revise 
every  sentence  which  he  had  made  directly  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek.  Melancthon  collated  the  Greek  original,  Cruciger  tlie  Cha)- 
dee,  and  other  professors  the  Rabbinical  Writings.  Justus  Jonas,  John 
Bugenhagen,  and  Matthew  Aurogallus,  also  contributed  their  aid. 
The  whole  Bible  dius  revised  was  first  published  in  1530,  and  again 
in  1534,  1541,  and  1545.^  Luther  made  his  version  direcdy  mm 
the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  not  one  of  his  numerous  enemies 
ever  durst  charge  him  with  ignorance  of  those  languages.  His  trans* 
lation  is  represented  as  being  uncommonly  clear  and  accurate,  and 
its  st^le  in  a  high  degree  pure  and  elegant.  Having  originally  been 
pubhshed  in  detached  portions,  as  these  were  gradually  and  succes- 

1  A  copj  of  this  veijr  rare  work  is  in  the  splendid  collection  of  Earl  Spencer. 
See  a  description  of  it  in  Mr.  Dibdin's  BibUotheca  Spenceriana,  vol.  i.  pp.  42 — 47.  ' 

fi  For  further  particulars  relative  to  Luther^s  German  Version  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  life  of  Philip  Melancthon,  by  Francis  Coz,  M.  A.  pp. 
aOC— 213.  (2d  edit.)  and  also  to  Mr.  Townley's  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature, 
vol.  Li  j>p.  271 — iWO.  Of  the  editions  of  Luther's  version  above  noticed,  the  vene- 
rable Reformer  bestowed  the  greatest  care  in  revising  and  correcting  that  of  1541. 
It  was  beautifully  printed  in  two  folio  volumes,  and  ornamented  with  wood-cuts. 
An  Unique  Copy  of  this  edition  upon  veUum,  which  had  been  lMtker*a  own  rmf, 
and  constantly  used  by  him  until  nis  decease,  was  in  the  possosvion  of  the  late  Mr. 
Edwards,  (formerly  an  eminent  bookseller)  of  Manor  House,  near  Harrow-on-the- 
Hill.  On  the  sale  of  his  choice  Library  by  auction,  in  1813,  these  precious  volume* 
were  purchased  by  Geo.  Hibbert,  Eon.  for  the  sum  of  69/.  5s.  6d.  See  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  volumes  copied  from  tne  sale  catalogue  (No.  812.)  in  Mr.  IXibdin's 
Bibliograpical  Decameron,  vol.  iii.  pp.  123, 124.  or  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaiine, 
Tal.  IzzxT.  pwi  i.  p.  254. 
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sively  circulated  among  the  people,  Luther's  version  produced  sudden 
tnd  almost  incredible  effects,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other 
cause,  to  extirpate  the  erroneous  principles  and  superstitious  practices 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  from  the  minds  of  a  prodigious  number  of 
persons.^  Since  that  time  it  has  been  printed  times  without  number ; 
and  as  the  reformation  spread,  it  served  as  the  basis  of  several  other 

translations,  viz. 

1.  The  Lotocr  Saxon  Translation  was  printed  at  Lubeck,  in  1533-4. 
Its  authors  are  not  known.^  This  version  was  undertaken  at  the 
EUgffeBtion  of  Luther  liiinself,  and  under  the  direction  of  John  Bu- 
genha^us,  who  wrote  a  preface,  and  supplied  short  notes,  and  alse 
arguments  to  the  different  books. 

2.  The  Pomeranian  Version  was  printed  in  l/SSS,  in  quarto,  by  the 
command  of  Bogislaus  XIII.  dnke  of  Ponierania  :  it  was  made  from 
the  WittemberfT  edition  of  Luther's  Bible,  printed  in  1545. 

3.  The  Danish  Version  was  undertaken  by  command  of  Christian 
in.  king  of  Denmark,  and  nt  the  suggestion  of  Bugenhagius :  it  was 
printed  at  Copenhagen  in  1550,  and  is  of  extreme  rarity.  Previously 
to  the  publication  of  this  version,  the  New  Testament  had  been  trans- 
lated from  the  Vulgate,  as  well  as  the  Psalms,  and  the  five  books  of 
Moses.  The  Danish  version  was  subsequently  revised  and  corrected, 
in  the  reigns  of  Frederick  II.  and  Christian  IV.  kings  of  Denmark  ; 
the  revision,  made  by  command  of  the  last-mentioned  monarch,  is, 
we  believe,  the  standard  of  the  succeeding  editions  of  the  Danish 
Scriptures,  which,  however,  are  said  to  vary  considerably  from  Lu- 
ther's German  version. — In  1823  the  gospel  of  Matthew  was  printed 
at  Copenhagen,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Danish  language  spoken  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Faroe  Islands :  the  Danish  and  1*  aroese  texts  arc 
printed  in  parallel  columns. 

4.  The  Icelandic  Translation  of  the  entire  Bible  was  printed  at 
Holum,  in  Iceland,  in  1584,  under  the  patronage  of  Frederick  II. 
The  New  Testament  had  been  translated  by  Oddur  Gottshalkson 
(whose  father  filled  the  episcopal  see  of  Holum,)  and  printed  in  Den- 
mark, in  1539,  at  the  expense  of  Christian  III.  This  was  followed 
by  an  Icelandic  Version  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  for  all  the  Sun- 
days in  the  year,  published  in  1562,  by  Olaf  Hialteson,  the  first  Lu- 
theran Bishop  of  Holum ;  which  may  be  considered>as  a  second  edi- 
tion of  certain  portions  of  Oddur's  New  Testament,  the  compiler 
having  availed  himself  chiefiy  of  that  version,  in  writing  out  the  les- 
sons of  which  the  work  consists.  In  1580,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon 
were  translated  by  Gissur  Eincerson,  the  first  Lutheran  Bishop  of 
Skalholt,  who  also  translated  the  book  of  Sirach,  printed  in  the  same 
year  at  Holum.  At  length,  in  1584,  as  above  noticed,  the  whole  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  was  printed  in  Icelandic,  through  the 
unremitting  zeal  and  pious  liberality  of  Gudbrand  Thorlakson,  Bi- 
shop of  Holum,  who  not  only  contributed  largely  to  the  undertaking 
himself,  but  also  obtained  a  munificent  donation  from  Frederick  II. 

with  authority  to  raise  a  rix-doUar  in  aid  of  the  work  from  everj 

—  '       -— ■  ■  *      ■  ■         .  . 

1  Bfocheim's  EUsclesiaitical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  60. 
.  9  Another  Lower  S&son  Veriion  from  the  Vulgate  wu  printed  at  Lubeck  in 
1494,  in  two  fi>lio  TolumeB.    The  reader  will  find  a  bibliographical  notice  of  it  ia 
the  Bibliotheca  Speneeriana,  vol.  i.  pp.  95-— 59. 
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ehurch  in  Iceland.  It  is  not  known  what  share  this  eminent  prelate 
had  in  the  translation,  which  is  considered  as  the  production  of  dj& 
ferent  hands.  Gottshalkson^s  version  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well 
of  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  adopted,  afler  having  been 
revised  by  Gudbrand.  This  edition  has  always  been  very  highly  es- 
teemed, on  account  of  the  purity  of  its  diction ;  and,  even  at  this  day, 
it  is  preferred  before  more  modern  translations.  A  second  edition 
of  the  Icelandic  Bible  appeared  at  Holum  in  1644,  under  the  edito- 
rial care  of  Thorlak  Skuleson,  bishop  of  that  see  ;  by  whom  it  was 
carefully  revised  and  corrected.  This  is  the  standard  text  from 
which  the  two  most  recent  impressions  of  the  Icelandic  Version  have 
been  printed.* 

5.  The  Swedish  Version  was  made  from  the  first  edition  of  Luther's 
German  translation  :  it  was  begun  by  Laurence  Andreas,  and  finish- 
ed by  Laurence  Petri,  and  was  printed  at  Upsal,  in  1541,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Gustavus  I.,  king  of  Sweden. 

6.  The  Dutch  Translation  appeared  in  1560,  and  after  being  re- 
peatedly printed,  was  superseded  by  a  new  Protestant  translation,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  page  264.  infra, 

7 — 10.  The  Finnish  Version  was  printed  at  Stockholm,  in  1642^, 
and  again  in  1644^  the  Lettish  (or  Livoninn)  at  Riga  1681H ;  the 
Sorabic  or  Wendish  (a  dialect  spoken  in  Upper  Lusatiu),  at  Bautzen 
(Budissa;).,  in  1728,  and  again  in  1742 ;  and  the  Lithuanian^  at  Kon- 
igsberg  (Regiomonti),  in  1735. 

Valuable  as  Ludier's  German  translation  of  the  Scriptures  con- 
fessedly is,  it  was  severely  attacked,  on  its  publication,  by  the  enemies 
of  the  reformation,  whose  productions  are  enumerated  by  Walchius.^ 
Luther's  translation,  reformed  by  the  Zuinglians  and  Calvinists,  was 
printed,  in  various  editions  at  Neustadt,  between  the  years  1679  and 
1695  ;  at  Herbom  in  1695,  1698, 1701-5-8,  and  21  ;  at  Heidelberg 
in  1617  and  1618,  and  many  times  since ;  at  Cassel  m  1602;  and 
at  Basle  in  1651,  1659,  and  in  the  last  century  very  frequently. 

Between  the  years  1525  and  1529,  Leo  Juda  published  at  Zurich 
a  German-Swiss  translation  of  tlie  Scriptures.  As  far  as  he  could,  he 
availed  himself  of  such  parts  of  Lutlier's  version  as  were  then  printed. 
In  1667  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Leo  Juda's  translation  was  pub- 
lished at  Zurich :  the  alterations  and  corrections  in  it  are  so  nume- 

1  The  above  particulars  are  abridged  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hcnderson^s  'Hiftorical 
View  of  the  Translation  and  diiferont  editions  of  the  Icelandic  Scriptures,*  in  the 
•econd  volume,  (p.  249-— 306.)  of  his  very  interesting  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Ice- 
land, durinff  the  years  1814  and  1815,  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1818. 

^  This  edition  was  accompanied  with  a  translation  in  the  Esthonian  langua^, 
spoken  in  the  province  of  Esthland  or  Esthonia.  It  is  a  totally  distinct  language* 
being  closely  allied  to  the  Finnish.  Bp.  Marsh's  History  of  Translations,  p.  4.  ii#Ce- 
There  is  also  a  dialect  of  the  Estlionian,  called  the  Z)onMrtuin£«<A«fuaii,  into  which 
the  New  Testament  was  translated  and  published  in  the  year  1727. 

3  A  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Karelian  language  (q>oken  inKanlia, 
a  province  of  East  Finland),  was  printed  in  1822  under  the  dirsction  of  the  St. 
Poicrsburff  Bible  Society ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  this  Tersion  if  naile  from 
the  Finnish,  or  not. 

4  An  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  both  in  Livonian  and  Esthonian,  had  been 
already  printed  at  Riga,  in  1665  and  1686.  The  Lettish  or  Livoat«a  it  a  SclaTO* 
nian  dialect. 

»  ^yalchii  BibUotheca  Th6ologioa8electa,iNa.  it.  pp.  7»-«.. 
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itNis,  that  it  is  considered  as  a  new  translation,  and  is  commonly  called 
the  ATew  Zurich  Bible,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Old  Zuricii 
version  of  Leo  Juda.  *^  It  was  undertaken  by  Hottinger,  Miiiler, 
Zeller,  HofTnieister,  and  others,  and  conducted  with  great  care  and 
precision.  As  their  plan  seems  to  have  had  some  resemblance  to  tliat 
pursued  by  our  own  admirable  translators,  and  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  copied  from  it,  tliis  version  is  more  particularly  deser\  ing  of  no- 
tice. When  tliesc  learned  men  met  together,  Hottinger  and  Miiller 
had  each  of  them  the  Hebrew  text  put  into  their  hands  ;  Zeller  had 
the  old  Zurich  version,  Wasscr  took  the  Italian  of  Giovanni  Diodati 
and  Pareus'  edition  of  Luther's  Bible,  Hoffmeister  had  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Junio-Tremellian  version  before  him,  and  Freitz  the  Belgian 
Bible.  When  any  difference  arose,  the  point  utis  argued  by  them 
all ;  each  was  called  upon  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  translation  which 
was  in  his  hands  :  and  that  reading  was  adopted,  which,  after  mature 
consideration,  seemed  most  agreeable  to  tlie  Hebrew."^ 

As  the  Zurich  version  differs  ver>'  materially  from  that  of  Luther, 
John  Piscator  undertook  another,  from  the  Latin  version  of  Junius  and 
Tremellius,  which  he  lias  followed  very  closely.  It  appeared  in  de- 
tached portions  between  the  year  1602  and  1604,  and  was  repeatedly 
printed  during  tlie  seventeenth  century.  Piscator's  version,  having 
become  very  scarce,  has  lately  been  revised  by  tlie  Biblical  and  Di- 
vinity Professors,  and  three  Pastors  of  the  Helvetic  church,  who  have 
GOiTected  its  ortliography,  and  such  words  as  have  become  obsolete, 
previously  to  an  edition  of  8000  copies  of  the  entire  Bible,  and  4000 
copies  of  the  New  Testament,  which  has  been  executed  by  the  Bern 
Biole  Socie^,  aided  by  a  pecuniary  grant  from  tlie  British  and  Fo- 
reign Bible  Society  of  London. 

Besides  the  preceding  German  Versions  made  by  Protestant*;, 
there  arc  also  translations  made  by  Roman  Catholic  divines ;  some  of 
them  appeared  almost  as  early  as  tliat  of  Luther,  to  which,  however, 
they  are  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  perspicuity.  Tliree  of  these  are 
particularly  mentioned  by  Walchius,  \iz. 

1.  That  of  John  Detemberger,  whose  translation  clearly  evinces 
that  he  was  utterly  unfit  for  the  task  he  undertook,  and  who  hesitated 
not  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  totally  isnorant  of  Hebrew.  He  took 
much  from  Luther,  against  whom  he  vehemently  inveighs.  His  trans- 
lation was  first  published  at  Slayence  in  1534,  and  has  been  several 
times  printed  since  that  time. 

2.  The  Version,  which  bears  the  name  of  John  Eckius.  He  trans- 
lated only  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  being  executed  by  Jerome 
Emser.  It  was  first  publislied  in  1537,  and  has  also  been  repeatedly 
printed. 

3.  The  Version  of  Ca^r  Ulenberg,  which  was  undertaken  under 
die  patronage  of  Ferdinand,  archbishop  and  Elector  of  Cologne,  is 
preferred  by  those  of  his  own  communion  to  all  the  otlier  German 
Versions.     He  follows  the  Sixtine  edition  of  the  Latin  Vidgate.  Thb 

1  WhiUolwr's  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  tho  Hebrew  Scriptnrei  in  £u- 
nfa,  p.  31 — Gambridlge,  1819,  tivo. 
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translation  first  appeared  in  1630,  and  has  undei^one  very  numerous 
impressions. 

The  three  translations  just  noticed,  include  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. In  addition  to  them,  three  new  versions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment have,  within  a  few  years,  been  circulated  very  largely  among 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Germany,  who  have  evinced  an  ardent  desire 
for  the  Scriptures,  notwithstanding  tlie  fulminations  of  the  papal  see 
against  them.  Of  two  of  these  versions,  the  Ratisbon  edition,  and 
that  executed  by  M .  Gossner,  a  learned  Catholic  priest,  formerly  of 
Munich,  the  author  h&s  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  authentic  particu- 
lars ;  the  third  was  executed  about  the  year  1812,  by  the  Rev.  Le- 
ander  Van  Ess,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Marburg,  in 
conjunction  witli  his  brother.  It  is  made  directly  from  tlie  Greek, 
and  has  been  recommended  by  the  first  Protestant  clergymen  at  Dres- 
den and  Zurich^,  as  well  as  by  several  autliorities  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  literati,  as  exliibiting  a  pure  and  correct  version  of  the  Sacred 
Original.* 

There  are  also  two  translations  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  dialect 
spoken  by  die  Jews  in  Germany,  called  tlie  Jewish-German.  One 
was  made  by  Joseph  Josel  Ben  Alexander,  and  was  printed  by  Jo- 
seph Atliias  at  Amsterdam,  in  1679 :  previously  to  publication  it  was 
revised  by  Rabbi  Meir  Stem,  chief  rabbi  of  the  synagogue  at  Am- 
sterdam. The  other  Jewish-German  tianslation  was  executed  by 
Rabbi  Jekuthiel  Ben  Isaac  Blitz,  and  was  printed  by  Uri  Veibscfa 
Ben  Aaron,  also  at  Amsterdam,  in  1G79.  Kortholt  terms  this  trans- 
lator a  blasphemous  impostor,  and  charges  him  with  having  disguised 
certain  prophecies  relative  to  die  Messiah,  in  consequence  of  his  Jew- 
ish predilections.  Of  these  two  semi-barbarous,  unfaithful,  and  now 
almost  universally  neglected  translations,  wliich  can  be  of  no  use 
whatever  in  scripture  criticism,  Carpzov  has  given  an  account,  with 
specimens.^  Aiid  as  die  German  Jews  are  at  this  time  animated  by 
a  spirit  of  candid  inquiry,  a  Jewish  Gennan  translation  of  the  Aetir 
Testament  has  lately  been  printed  for  their  benefit,  at  the  expense  of 
the  London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  die  Jews. 

n.    OF   THE   VERSIONS   IN   THE   LANGUAGES  SPOKEN  IN  THE  BRITISH 

ISLES. 

1.  English  Versions.'^  —  Although  it  is  impossible,  at  this  dis- 

1  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Reinhart,  first  chaplain  to  the  court  of  Saxony,  and  the 
present  venerable  superior  of  the  Zurich  clergy,  Antistos  Hess. 

9  Owen's  History  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  S29.  From 
the  Seventeenth  Report  of  that  Society,  it  appears,  from  the  month  of  Septiniidier 
1812  to  December  3lst  1820,  that  the  learned  and  pious  professor  Van  Ess  Das  dis- 
tributed not  fewer  than  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  and  nzty-weven 
copies  to  persons  of  his  own  communion,  who  have  received  them  with  the  uvelieat 
gratitude ;  besides  which,  he  has  distributed  5,394  New  Testaments  of  other  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant  Versions,  in  various  languac^s,  and  8,749  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Bibles.  In  all,  468,210  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
have  been  put  into  circulation  through  the  professor  and  his  friends. 

a  Carpzovii  Critica  Sacra  Veteris  Testamenti,  pp.757— 786. 

4  Our  account  of  English  Translations  is  drawn  from  Lewis's  History  of  tbs 
franslations  of  the  Bible,  perfized  to  his  edition  of  WickUfie's  I9ew  Ttstament, 
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tance  of  time,  to  ascertain  when  or  by  whom  Christianity  was  first 
planted  in  this  island,  as  weH  as  the  earliest  time  when  die  Scriptures 
were  translated  into  die  language  of  its  inliabitaiUs,  yet  we  know  that, 
for  many  hundred  years,  they  werc^  favoured  with  the  possession  of 
part,  at  least,  of  die  sacred  volume  in  their  vernacular  tongue.  The 
earliest  version  of  which  we  have  any  account,  is  a  translation  of  the 
Psalms  into  the  Saxon  tongue  by  Adhelni  or  Adelme,  the  first  bi- 
shop of  Sherl)orne,-  about  the  year  700.  ^  Saxon  version  of  die  four 
Gospels  was  made  by  Egbert,  bishop  of  Lindisfern,  who  died,  a.  d. 
721 ;  and,  a  few  years  after,  the  venerable  Bede  translated  the  entire 
BiUe  into  that  language.  Nearly  two  himdred  years  after  Bede, 
King  Alfred  executed  anodier  transition  of  the  Psahns,  cither  to  suj)- 
ply  the  loss  of  Adhelm's  (which  is  supposed  to  have  perished  in  die 
Danish  wars),  or  to  improve  the  plainness  of  Bede's  version.  A 
Saxon  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  part  of  die  books  of 
Kings,  Esdier,  and  die  apocryphal  books  of  Judith,  and  the  Macca- 
bees, is  also  attributed  to  Elfric  or  Elfrcd,  who  was  aichbi.shop  of 
Canterbury,  a.  d.  995. 

A  chasm  of  several  centuries  ensued,  during  which  the  Scriptures 
appear  to  have  been  buried  in  oblivion,  the  general  reading  of  them 
i)ein^  prohibited  by  the  papal  see.  The  first  English  translation  of 
the  Bible,  known  to  be  extant,  was  executed  by  an  unknown  indi- 
vidual, and  is  placed  by  Archbishop  Usher  to  the  year  1290 :  of  this 
there  are  diree  manuscript  copies  preserved,  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
and  in  die  libraries  of  Christ  Church  and  Queen's  Colleges  at  Ox- 
ibrd.  Towards  the  close  of  the  following  centmy,  John  de  Trevisa, 
ficar  of  Berkeley  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  at  die  desire  of  his 
patron.  Lord  Berkeley,  is  said  to  have  translated  die  Old  and  New 
Testaments  into  die  English  tongue.  But  as  no  part  of  this  work 
appears  ever  to  have  been  printed,  the  translation  ascribed  to  him  is 
supposed  to  have  been  confined  to  a  few  texts,  which  were  painted 
OD  the  walls  of  his  patron's  chapel  at  Berkeley  Casde,  or  wluch  arc 
scattered  in  some  parts  of  his  works,  several  copies  of  which  are 
known  to  exist  in  manuscript.  Nearly  contemporary  widi  him  was 
the  celebrated  John  Wickliffe,  who,  about  the  year  1380,  trans- 
lated the  entire  Bible  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  into  die  English  Ian* 
SQage  as  then  spoken,  not  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  die  He- 
brew and  Greek  languages  to  translate  from  tlie  originals.^  Before 
the  invention  of  printing,  transcripts  were  obtained  with  difficulty,  and 
copies  were  so  rare,  that,  according  to  the  registry  of  William  Alne- 
^k,  bisliop  of  Norwich,  in   1429,  die  price  of  one  of  WicklifFe^s 

^—- j^^      ^-■■_M1II  Ji  111- " ■ ' —        -  I     - 

6lio  1731 ;  Johnson's  Historical  Account  of  the  scTeral  Ehg;lish  Translations  of 
4ia  Bible,  originally  published  in  173()f  in  8vo.  and  reprinted  in  the  third  volume 
of  Bifhop  yfa.iw>n'a  Collection  of  Tlieological  Tracts ;  Archbishop  Newconie'rt 
View  of  the  Enj^lish  Biblical  Translations,  Dublin,  17<»2,  Hvo. ;  and  Mr.  Whitta- 
Wr*s  learned  and  elaborate  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
Rp.n8— 114. 

^  The  New  Testament  of  WicklifTe  was  published  in  folio  by  Mr.  Lewis  in  1731  ; 
^  was  handsomely  re-edited  in  quarto,  in  1810,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Hervy  Bo- 
W,  mie  of  the  librarians  of  the  British  Museum,  who  prefixed  a  valuable  memoir 
^thtt  *'  Apostle  of  £ni^land,"  at*  Wickliffe  has  sometimes  been  called. 
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Testaments  was  not  less  tlian  four  marks  and  forty  pence,  or  two 
pounds  sixteen  sliillings  and  eight-pence,  a  sum  equivalent  to  more 
than  forty  pounds  at  present.^  This  translation  of  the  Bible,  we  are 
informed,  was  so  offensive  to  those  who  were  for  taking  away  the  key 
of  knowledge  and  means  of  better  information,  that  a  bill  was  brouglit 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  13  Rich.  II.  a.  d.  1390,  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  it.  On  which  tlie  Duke  of  I^ancaster,  tlie  king's  uncle, 
is  reported  to  have  spoken  to  this  effect ;  "  We  will  not  be  the  dregs 
of  all :  seeing  otlier  nations  have  the  law  of  God,  which  is  the  law  of 
our  faith,  written  in  their  own  language."  At  die  same  time  he  de- 
clared in  a  very  solemn  manner,  "-  That  lie  would  maintain  our  Irav- 
ing  this  law  in  our  own  tongue  against  tliose,  whoever  tliey  should 
be,  who  first  brought  in  the  bill."  The  duke  was  seconded  by  otliers^ 
,who  said,  "  That  if  the  Gospel,  by  its  being  translated  into  English, 
was  the  occasion  of  running  into  error,  they  might  know  tliat  there 
were  more  heretics  to  be  found  among  tlie  Latins  tlian  among  tlic 
people  of  any  other  language.  For  that  the  Decretals  reckoned  no 
fewer  ilian  sixty-six  Latin  heretics  ;  and  so  the  Gospel  must  not  be 
read  in  Latin,  which  yet  the  opposers  of  its*  English  translation  al- 
lowed." Through  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  influence  tlie  bill  was 
rejected ;  and  this  success  gave  encouragement  to  some  of  Wickliffe's 
followers  to  publish  another  and  more  correct  translation  of  the  Bible. 
But  in  the  year  1408,  in  a  convocation  held  at  Oxford  by  Ardibishop 
Anmdel,  it  was  decreed  by  a  constitution,  '  That  no  one  should  there- 
after translate  any  text  of  Holy  Scripture  into  English,  by  way  of  a 
book,  or  little  book  or  tract ;  and  that  no  book  of  tliis  kmd  should  be 
read,  that  was  composed  lately  in  the  time  of  John  Wickliffe,  or  since 
liis  deadi.'  This  constitution  led  the  way  to  great  persecution,  and 
many  persons  were  punished  severely,  and  some  even  with  deatli, 
for  reading  tlie  Scriptures  in  English.^ 

In  England,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  tlie  spread  of  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  was  accompanied  with  new  translations 
into  tlie  vernacular  language.  For  the  first  printed  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  we  are  indebted  to  William  Tindal,  who,  having 
formed  the  design  of  translating  the  New  Testament  from  the  original 
Greek  into  English,  removed  to  Antwerp  in  Flanders,  for  diis  pur- 
pose. Here,  witli  the  assistance  of  the  learned  John  Fry,  or  Fryth, 
who  was  burnt  on  a  charge  of  heresy  in  Smithfield,  in  1552,  and  a 
friar,  called  William  Roye,  who  suffered  deatli  on  tlie  same  account 
in  Portugal,  he  finished  it,  and  in  the  year  1 52G  it  was  printed  either 
at  Antwerp  or  Hamburg,  witliout  a  name  in  a  middle  sized  8vo.  vo- 
lume, and  without  eidier  calendar,  references  in  Uie  margin,  or  table 
at  the  end.^  Tindal  annexed  a  pistil  at  the  close  of  it,  in  which  be 
"desyred  them  that  were  learned  to  amende  if  ought  were  found 

1  Townley's  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature)  vol.  ii.  pp.  80,  81. 

2  Lewi8*B  History,  pp.  7 — 18. 

3  Specimens  of  Tinoars  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  early  English  translations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are  eiven  (toge- 
ther with  concise  bibliographical  descriptions)  in  the  appendix  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cotton's  <«  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible  and  of  parU  thereof,"  &c.  pp.  85—140. 
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amysse."  Le  Long  calls  tliis  "tlic  New  Testament  translated  into 
English,  from  tlie  German  version  of  Luther ;"  but  for  tills  degrading 
appellation  he  seems  to  have  no  other  autliority  besides  a  story  related 
by  one  Cochlsus^  an  enemy  of  the  Reformation,  widi  a  view  of  de- 
preciating Tindal's  translation.  Many  copies  of  tliis  translation  found 
their  way  into  England  ;  and  to  prevent  Uieir  dispersion  among  the 
people,  and  the  more  effectually  to  enforce  tlie  prohibition  publislied 
m  all  the  dioceses  against  reading  tlicm,  TunsUil,  bishop  of  London, 
purchased  all  the  remaining  copies  of  tliis  edition,  and  all  which  he 
could  collect  from  private  hands,  and  committed  diem  to  the  flames 
at  St.  Paul's  cross.  The  first  impression  of  Tuidal's  translation  being 
thus  disposed  of,  several  other  numerous  editions  were  publislied  in 
Holland,  before  the  year  1 530,  in  which  Tuidal  seems  to  have  had 
no  interest,  but  which  found  a  ready  sale,  and  those  which  were  im- 
ported uito  England  were  ordered  to  be  burned.  On  one  of  Uiese 
occasions.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  then  chancellor,  and  who  con- 
curred with  the  bishop  in  the  execution  of  diis  measure,  inquired  of 
a  person,  who  stood  accused  of  heresy,  and  to  whom  he  promised  in- 
demnity, on  consideration  of  an  explicit  and  satisfactory  answer,  how 
Tindal  subsisted  abroad,  and  who  were  the  persons  in  London  that 
abetted  and  supported  him ;  to  which  inquiry  the  heretical  convert 
reptied,  "  It  was  the  Bishop  of  London  wlio  maintained  him,  by  send- 
ing a  sum  of  money  to  buy  up  the  impression  of  his  Testament.'^ 
The  chancellor  smiled,  admitted  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  and  suf- 
fered the  accused  person  to  escape.  The  people  formed  a  very  un- 
favourable opinion  of  those  who  ordered  tlie  word  of  God  to  be  burned, 
and  concluded,  that  there  must  bo  an  obvious  repugnance  between 
tbe  New  Testament  and  die  doctrines  of  those  who  treated  it  with  this 
indignity.  Those  wlio  were  suspected  of  importing  and  concealing 
any  of  tliese  books,  were  adjudged  by  Sir  T.  More  to  ride  with  their 
ficcs  to  the  tails  of  their  horses,  with  papers  on  their  heads,  and  the 
New  Testaments,  and  odier  books  wliicli  they  had  dispersed,  hung 
about  their  cloaks,  and  at  the  standard  in  Cheapside  to  throw  them 
into  a  fire  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  to  be  fined  at  the  king's 
pleasure. 

When  Tonstal's  purchase  served  only  to  benefit  Tindal,  and  tliose 
who  were  employed  in  printing  and  selling  successive  editions  of  his 
Testament,  and  other  measures  for  restraining  their  dispersion  seemed 
to  have  little  or  no  effect,  the  pen  of  the  witty,  eloquent,  and  learned 
Sir  Thomas  More,  was  employed  against  tlie  translator ;  and  the 
bishop  granted  him  a  licence,  or  faculty,  dated  March  7,  1527,  to 
have  and  to  read  the  several  books  which  Tindal  and  others  publish- 
ed ;  and  at  his  desire  Sir  Thomas  composed  a  dialogue,  written  with 
much  humour,  and  designed  to  expose  Tindal's  translation,  which 
was  published  in  1529.  In  this  dialogue  1ft  alleges,  among  other 
charges,  that  Tindal  had  mistranslated  three  words  of  great  impor- 
tance, viz.  tlie  words  priests,  church,  and  charity ;  caUing  tlie  first 

9  In  Aetif  Mtrtini  Luthari  ad  an.  IHSC,  p.  132. 
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Testaments  was  not  loss  than  four  marks  and  forty  \\Q\y 
pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  eiiiiht-pencc,  a  sum  equiv         ^ 
than  forty  iiounds  at  present.^     This  translation  of  the  ^ 

iufornu:(l,  was  so  oilensive  to  those  who  were  for  tak'  ^  g  _ 

of  knowledge  and  means  of  better  information,  that  .g  ^p 

into  tile  llonse  of  l^)rds,  13  Rich.  II.  a.  i>.  139r  ^^^jx  ^ 

fciip[)re>siim:  it.     On  whirli  the  l)uk«^  of  Lanca*  »roclainat/ 

is  ri'fMnti'd  In  iiave  spoken  to  this  effect :  "W  .  ^f  ^^^  uf^ 

of  all :  siMfiiiii;  other  nations  have  the  law  of  '  .scripture  co^ 

our  faith,  written  in  their  own  language."  ,orth,  that  it  *v#J^ 

clared  in  a  very  solenni  manner,  "•  That  ^jgjj  tongue*  j^J  \f^ 

iiiir;  this  law  in  our  own  tongue  agaip  oution  of  diein,  as  t(< 

h(s  who  first  hroujrht  in  the  hill."     T  X\ovi  of  their  superiors ; 

who  said,  *'  I'liat  if  thc'  Gospel,  by  ^^^e,  an  English  translation 

was  tlH«  occa.siou  ol  runnmg  nito  ^ntiuuance,  or'increase  of  er- 

win*  mon-  heretics  to  he  louf  rfo we vcr,  the  proclamation  an- 

pi  opic  r)l  any  other  language.  ^resent  translation  were  abandoned, 
lewrr  than  sixiy-six  Latui  h'  ^^t  die  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  b> 
rrnd  ni  Latin,  which  yet  ♦  ^ions,  translated  into  the  English  tongue, 
lowrd."  Through  die  ^,^„ient.  In  die  mean  time,  Tindaf  was 
rejict.Ml ;  and  this  sucr  j^, j,  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  English  tlie 
lolI()wt!rs  to  publish  a-    .J7,.j,ipi,  he  was  assisted  by  Miles  Covcrdalc. 

Hamburgh, 

not  put  to 

(lifTerent  prcss- 

Uiat  tlicre 

read,  ">»i,wp..;^j|r-^jj'g-^.  ;„  j^jg  ^^^^  Testamem,  if  it  wanted  a  tittle 

many 
for 


•  -•v'Jr  correction.  In  this  year  he  published  an  answer  to 
doctr  ijj^ifore's  dialogue,  containing  his  reasons  for  the  changes 
'"^°  ^f^i^A  introduced  into  his  U'anslation.  The  three  former  edi- 
r°  jji^^fldal's  English  New  Testament  being  all  sold  olf,  the  Dutch 
!r     jj*!.**  printed  a  fourdi  in  this  year,  in  a  smaller  volume  and  Ict- 


tm- 


t      0f%^  printed  a  fourdi  in  this  year,  in  a  smaller  volume  and  Ict- 
^i^\b^\^  Tindal  published  an  English  version  of  the  prophet 
irff-jL  irith  a  prologue,  full  of  hivective  against  tht;  church  of  Korne. 
/fjU  supposes  that  before  his  deadi  he  finished  all  the  Uible  but  the 
:^^'pha,  which  was  translated  by  Ro.:cers ;  but  it  seems  more 
^Uible  that  he  translated  only  the  historical  ])nrts.     hi  1 534,  was 
tfjtelied  a  fourth  Dutch  cHlition,  or  the  filth  in  all,  of  Tindal's  New 
lament,  in  12mo.     In  this  same  year,  Tindal  printed  his  own  edt- 
ijpii  of  the  New  Testament  in  English,  w  hich  he  had  diligently  rexiserf' 
jyid  coi  riM'ted  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  prologue  ;  and  at  the  end  are 
fhe  pif^iils  of  the  Old  Testament,  clo^ing  witli  the  following  advertise- 
ment, *'  hnprinied  at  Antwerp,  by  Marten  Emperour,  anno  m.  d. 
xxxiv."     -Aiiother  edition  was  published  this  year,  in   IGnio.  and 
prinK  d  in  a  (lerman  letter.     Hall  says,  in  his  Chronicle,  printed  dur- 
ing i!iM  n-jfrn  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Richard  Grafton,  the  benefactor  and 
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friend  of  Tindal ;  "  WiDiam  Tindal  translated  the  New  Tegtartient, 
and  first  put  it  into  print ;  and  he  likewise  translated  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  Joshua,  Judicum,  Ruth,  the  books  of  Kings,  and  books  of 
Paralipomenon,  Nehemiah,  and  the  first  of  Esdras,  and  the  prophet 
Jonas ;  and  no  more  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Upon  his  return  to 
Antwerp,  in  1531,  King  Henry  VIII.  and  his  council,  contrived 
means  to  have  him  seized  and  imprisoned.  After  long  confinement 
he  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  emperor's  decree  in  an  assembly 
at  Augsburgh  ;  and  in  1 536,  he  was  strangled  at  Villefort,  near  Brus- 
sels, the  place  of  his  imprisonment,  after  which  his  body  was  reduced 
10  ashes.  He  expired,  praying  repeatedly  and  earnestly,  "  Lord,  open 
the  JCing  of  England's  eyes."  Several  editions  of  his  Testament  were 

Sinted  in  the  year  of  his  death.  Tindal  had  little  or  no  skill  in  the 
ebrcw,  and  tnerefore  he  probably  translated  the  Old  Testament  from 
the  Ijatin.  The  knowledge  of  languages  was  in  its  infancy ;  nor  was 
our  English  tongue  arrived  at  that  degree  of  improvement,  which  it 
has  since  attained ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  diat  there  should 
be  many  faults  in  this  translation  which  need  amendment.  This,  in- 
deed, was  a  task,  not  for  a  single  person,  but  requiring  the  concur- 
rence of  many,  in  circumstances  much  more  favourable  for  the  exe- 
cution of  it  than  those  of  an  exile.  Nevertheless,  altliough  this 
translation  is  far  from  beine  perfect,  few  first  translations,  says  Dr. 
Geddes^,  will  be  found  preierable  to  it.  It  is  astonishing,  says  this 
writer,  how  litde  obsolete  the  language  of  it  is,  even  at  this  day ;  and 
in  point  of  perspicuity,  and  noble  simplicity,  propriety  of  idiom,  and 
purity  of  style,  no  English  version  has  yet  surpassed  it. 

In  1535  the  whole  Bible,  translated  into  English,  was  printed  in 
(plio,  and  dedicated  to  the  king  by  Miles  Coverdale,  a  man  gready 
esteemed  for  his  piety,  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  diligent 
preaching ;  on  account  of  which  qualities  King  Edward  VI.  advanced 
ram  to  die  see  of  Exeter.  In  his  dedication  and  preface,  he  observvs 
to  this  purpose,  that,  as  to  the  present  translation,  it  was  neither  his  la- 
bour nor  his  desire  to  have  this  work  put  into  his  hand  ;  but  '^  when 
others  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  undertake  the  cost  of  it,"  he 
was  the  more  bold  to  engage  in  the  execution  of  it.  Agreeably,  diere- 
fore,  to  desire,  he  set  forth  this  '^  special "  translation,  not  in  contempt 
of  other  men's  translation,  or  by  way  of  reproving  them,  but  humbly 
and  faitiifiilly  following  his  interpreters,  and  that  under  correction. 
or  these,  he  said,  he  used  five  different  ones,  who  had  translated  the 
Scriptures  not  only  into  Latin,  but  also  into  Dutch.  He  further  de- 
clared, that  he  had  neither  wrested  nor  altered  so  much  as  one  word 
for  the  maintenance  of  any  manner  of  sect,  but  had  with  a  clear  con- 
science jpurely  and  faithfully  translated  out  of  the  foregoing  mterpre- 
ters,  having  only  before  his  eyes  the  manifest  truth  of  the  Scriptures. 
But  because  such  difiTerent  translations,  he  saw,  were  apt  to  ofiend 
weak  minds,  he  added,  that  there  came  more  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  the  Scripture  by  these  sundry  translations,  than  by  aH 

1  Pronpecttw  for  a  Npw  Translation  of  the  Bible,  p.  B9. 
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the  glosses  of  sophistical  doctors ;  and  he  therefore  desires,  that  of- 
fence might  not  be  taken,  because  one  translated  ^'  scribe,"  and  an- 
other "lawyer,"  one  "repentance,"  and  anodier  "penace,"  or 
**  amendment."  This  is  die  first  English  Bible  allowed  by  royal  au- 
thority ;  and  also  tlie  first  translation  of  die  whole  Bible  printed  in 
our  language.  It  was  called  a  "  special "  transladon,  because  it  was 
different  from  die  former  English  translations ;  as  Lewis  has  shewn^ 
by  comparing  it  with  Tindal's.  It  is  divided  into  six  tomes  or  parts, 
adorned  wiUi  wooden  cuts,  and  furnished  widi  scripture  references  in 
the  margin.  The  last  page  has  diese  words  :  "  Prynted  in  the  yeare 
of  our  Lorde  m.  d.  xxxv.  and  fynished  die  fourth  day  of  Octcier." 
Of  this  Bible  there  was  another  edition  in  a  large  4to,  1550,  which 
was  republished,  widi  a  new  title,  1553;  and  diese,  according  to 
LfCwis,  were  all  the  ediuons  of  it.  Coverdale,  in  this  edition  of  the 
English  Bible,  prefixed  to  every  book  the  contents  of  the  several 
chapters,  and  not  to  die  particular  chapters,  which  was  afterwards  die 
case  :  and  he  likewise  omitted  all  Tindal's  prologues  and  notes.  Soon 
after  this  Bible  was  finished,  in  1 530,  Lord  Cromwell,  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal,  and  die  king's  vicar-general  and  vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  published  injunctions  to  the  clergy  by  die  king's  authority, 
the  seventh  of  which  was,  diat  every  parson,  or  proprietary  of  any 
parish  church  T^ithin  diis  realm,  should,  before  die  first  of  August, 
provide  a  book  of  the  whole  Bible,  both  in  LaUn  and  in  English,  and 
lay  it  in  die  choir,  for  every  man  diat  would,  to  look  and  read  diere- 
in ;  and  should  discourage  no  man  from  reading  any  part  of  the  Bible 
either  in  Latin  or  English,  but  rather  comfort,  exhort,  and  admonish 
every  man  to  read  it,  as  the  very  word  of  God,  and  the  spiritual  food 
of  a  man's  soul.  Sic. 

In  1537,  anodier  edition  of  the  English  Bible  was  printed  by  Graf- 
ton and  Whitchurch,  at  Hamburgh,  as  some  diink,  or,  as  others  sup- 
nose,  at  Malborow,  or  Harpurg  in  Hesse,  or  Marbeck  in  the  duchy  of 
Wittemberg,  where  Rogers  was  superintendant.  It  bore  the  name  of 
Thomas  Matthewe,  and  it  was  set  forth  with  die  king's  most  gracious 
licence.  Mr.  Wanley  is  of  opinion,  that,  to  the  end  of  die  book  of 
Chronicles,  this  edidon  is  Tindal's  transladon ;  and  from  dience  to 
the  end  of  the  Apocrypha,  Coverdalc's :  but  I-iewis^  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  prophecy  of  Jonah  should  be  excepted,  which  Tindal  finished 
in  his  life-time,  and  which  is  the  same  in  this  edidon,  and  in  Cover- 
dale's  Bible  of  1535.  Mr.  Wanley  also  obser\^ed,  that  die  w^hole 
New  Testament  was  Tindal's.  Bale  says,  Rogers  translated  the 
Bible  into  English,  firora  Genesis  to  die  end  of  Reveladon,  making 
use  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Ladn,  German,  and  English  (i.  e.  Tin- 
dal's) copies.  This  book  contained  Tindal's  prologue  and  notes ; 
and,  as  Heylin  says',  it  was  no  other  riian  die  transladon  of  Tindal 
•  and  Coverdale  somewhat  altered.  The  name  of  Matthewe  is  allowed 
to  have  been  fictitious,  for  reasons  of  prudence ;  one  of  which  was, 
that  die  memory  of  Tindal  had  become  odious  to  many.     It  may 

1  Hist.  Engl.  Trtiwl  m.  9  p.  107.  3  Hi«t.  Ref.  fol.  20. 
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well  be  admitted,  tliat  John  Ilogcrs,  a  learned  academic,  and  tlie  first 
wlio  was  condemned  to  the  flames  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  was 
employed  by  Cranmer  to  superintend  tliis  edition,  and  to  furnish  the  few 
emendations  and  additions  that  were  thought  necessary.  This  must 
have  been  tiie  general  persuasion  in  ir>5r>,  asdiecondenming  sentence 
preserved  by  Fox^  is  "  against  Rogers,  priest,  alias  called  Matdiew." 
Cranmer  presented  a  copy  of  tJils  book  to  Ix)rd  Cromwell,  desiring 
his  intercession  with  the  king  for  the  royal  licence,  that  h  miglit  bo 
purchased  and  used  by  all.  TIkh'c  are  extant  two  letters'*^  from  die 
archbishop,  on  tlie  subject  of  I^rd  OonnvelPs  intercession,  expressing 
wann  approbation  and  acknowh.'dgment.  "  1  doubt  not,"  says  he, 
"  but  that  hereby  such  fruit  of  good  knowledge  shall  ensue,  diat  it 
sliall  well  appear  hercMiftor  what  hiich  and  excellent  service  you  liavc 
(lone  unto  God  and  the  k'uv^ ;  whirh  >hall  so  much  redound  to  your 
honour,  that,  besides  God's  reward,  you  shall  obtain  perpetual  metoo- 
ry  for  the  same  witiun  this  realm."  -> —  '*  This  d(»ed  you  shall  hejur  of 
'  at  the  great  day,  when  all  diings  shall  be  opened  and  made  manifest." 
In  tlie  year  looS,  an  injunction  was  published  by  the  vicar-general  of 
the  kingdom,  ordaining  the  (tlergy  to  i)rovide,  before  a  certain  festival, 
one  book  of  die  whole  Bible,  of  the  largest  volume  in  English,  and 
to  set  it  up  in  some  convenient  place  within  dieir  churches,  where 
their  parishioners  might  most  commodiously  resort  to  read  it.  A  royal 
declaration  was  also  pubUshed,  which  die  curates  were  to  read  in  their 
several  churches,  informing  die  people,  that  it  had  pleased  the  kiog's 
majesty  to  permit  and  command  die  Bible,  being  translated  into  their 
mother  tongue,  to  be  sincerely  taught  by  them,  and  to  be  openly  laid 
fordi  in  every  parish  church.  But  the  curates  w^re  very  cold  in  this 
affair^,  and  read  the  king's  injunctions  and  declarations  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  scarcely  any  body  could  know  or  understand  what  diey  read. 
Johnson^  adds,  that  tliey  also  read  the  word  of  God  confusedly ;  and 
that  they  bade  their  parishioners,  notwhhstanding  what  they  read,  which 
ihey  were  comjpelled  to  read,  "  to  do  as  Uiey  did  in  dmes  past,  and 
to  live  as  their  tadiers,  die  old  fashion  being  the  best."  Fox  observes*, 
that  die  setting  forth  of  tliis  lMX)k  much  offended  Garduier  and  his 
fellow  bishops,  both  for  die  prologues,  and  especially  because  there 
was  a  table  in  the  book  chieHy  about  the  Liord's  supper,  die  marriage 
of  priests,  and  the  mass,  which  was  there  said  not  to  be  found  ih 
Scnpture.  Strype,  however,  says®,  h  was  wonderfid  to  see  widi  what 
joy  this  book  was  received,  not  only  among  the  more  learned,  and 
those  who  were  noted  lovers  of  the  reformation,  but  generally  all  over 
England,  among  all  die  common  i>eople ;  and  with  what  avidity  God's 
word  was  read,  and  what  resort  there  was  to  die  places  appointed  for 
reading  h.  Every  one  that  could,  bought  the  book,  and  busily  read 
it|  or  heard  it  read,  and  many  elderly  persons  learned  to  read  on  pur- 
pose.    During  a  vacancy  in  the  see  of  Hereford,  it  was  visited  by 

t  Acta,  &c.  voLiii.  125.  St  Strype^s  Life  of  Crammer,  p.  58. 

9  Lewu,  p.  l(k<. 

4  Hist.  Account,  Sue.  in  Bishop  Wat8on*8  Collection^  vol.  iii.  p.  94. 
A  Act*,  Ac.  vol.  ii.  51€.  6  Life  of  Crauner,  p.  64. 
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Cranmer,  who  enjoined  ilie  clergy  to  procure,  by  the  1st  of  August^ 
a  whole  Bible  in  Latin  and  English,  or  at  least,  a  New  Testament  in 
these  languages ;  to  study  every  day  one  chapter  of  these  books,  con- 
ferring the  Latin  and  English  togetlier,  from  the  beginning  to  tlie  end ; 
and  not  to  discourage  any  layman  from  reading  tlieni,  but  encourage 
them  to  it,  and  to  read  them  for  the  reformation  of  tlieir  lives  and 
knowledge  of  their  duty.  In  the  course  of  tlie  year  1538,  a  quarto 
edition  of  tlie  New  Testament,  in  die  Vulgate  Latin,  and  Coverdale's 
English,  bearing  the  name  of  lioll}'bushe,  was  printed,  witli  tlie  king's 
licence,  by  James  Nicolson.  Ol*  this  another  more  correct  edition 
was  published  in  1539,  in  8vo.,  and  dedicated  to  Lord  Cromwell.  In 
153B,  an  edition  in  4lo.  of  the  New  Testament,  in  English,  witli 
Erasmus's  Latin  translation,  was  printed,  with  tlic  king's  licence,  by 
Redman.  In  this  year  it  was  resolved  to  revise  Mattliewe's  Bible, 
anil  to  print  a  correct  edition  of  it.  With  this  view  Grafton  went  to 
France,  where  the  workmen  were  more  skilful,  and  tlie  paper  was 
hcth  better  and  cheaper  than  in  England,  and  obtained  permission 
iiom  Francis  I.  at  tlie  request  of  king  Henry  VIII.  to  print  his  Bible 
at  Paris.  But  notwitlistanding  tlie  royal  licence,  the  inquisition  inter- 
posed, and  issued  an  order,  dated  December  17,  1538,  summoning 
tke  French  printers,  dieir  English  employers,  and  Coverdale  the  cor- 
rector of  die  work,  and  prohibiting  tliem  to  proceed  ;  and  tlie  im- 
pression, consisting  of  2500  copies,  was  seized,  confiscated,  and  con- 
deiuned  to  the  flames.  Some  chests,  however,  of  diese  books,  escaped 
die  fire,  by  the  avarice  of  tlie  person  who  was  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  burning  of  them  ;  and  the  English  proprietors,  who  had  fled 
on  the  first  alarm,  returned  to  Paris  as  soon  as  it  subsided,  and  not 
onlj  recovered  some  of  these  copies,  but  brought  with  them  to  London 
the  presses,  types,  and  printers,  and  resuming  tlie  work,  finished  it  in 
the  following  year. 

As  soon  as  the  papal  power  was  abolished  in  England,  and  the 
king's  supremacy  setded  by  parliament  in  lf>34,  Cranmer  was  very 
assiduous  in  promoting  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the 
vulgtr  tongue ;  well  laiowing  how  much  the  progress  of  the  reforma- 
tion depended  upon  this  measure.  Accordingly,  he  n^oved  in  convo- 
cation, diat  a  petition  should  be  presented  to  die  king  for  leave  to 
procure  a  new  translation  of  die  Bible.  Tliis  modon  was  vigorousl)' 
opposed  by  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  his  part)^ :  but  Cran- 
mer prevailed.  The  arguments  for  a  new  translation,  urged  by  Cran- 
mer, and  enforced  by  Queen  Anne  Bullen,  who  had  tlien  great  interest 
in  die  king's  affections,  were  so  much  considered  by  Iiim,  that,  not- 
withstanding die  opposidon,  public  and  private,  on  the  part  of  Gardiner 
and  his  adherents,  Henry  gave  orders  for  settmg  about  it  immediately. 
To  prevent  any  revocauon  of  the  order,  Cranmer,  whose  mind  was 
intent  on  introducing  a  free  use  of  die  English  Scriptures  by  faithful 
and  able  translators,  proceeded  without  delay  to  divide  an  old  Englisli 
translauon  of  the  New  Testament  into  nine  or  ten  parts,  which  he 
caused  to  be  transcribed  into  paper-books,  and  to  be  distributed  among 
the  most  learned  bishops  and  others ;  requiring  that  they  would  i>er- 
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fectly  correct  their  respective  portions,  and  return  them  to  liim  at  a 
limited  time.  When  the  assigned  day  caine,  every  man  sent  his  ap- 
propriate portion  to  Lambeth,  except  Stokesly,  bishop  of  London. 
This  laudable  design  of  the  archbishop  failed ;  but  the  business  was 
executed  by  odier  persons,  whom  he  countenanced  and  encouraged. 
In  April  1539,  Grai'ton  and  Whitchurch  printed  the  Bible  (called  tlie 
"  Great  Bible")  in  large  folio,  "  cum  pri\ilegio  ad  imprimendum  so- 
lum." A  beautiful  frontispiece,  designed  by  Holbein,  and  particularly 
described  and  exhibited  in  an  engraving  by  Lewis,  was  prefixed  to 
it :  and  in  the  text,  those  parts  of  tlie  Latin  version,  wluch  are  not 
found  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek,  are  inserted  in  a  smaller  letter ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  tliree  verses  of  the  14th  Psalm,  which  are  the  5th, 
6th,  and  7th,  in  tlie  translation  of  the  English  iiturg}',  and  the  contro- 
ferted  clause  in  1  John  v.  7,  8 ;  and  a  mark  is  used  to  denote  a  dif- 
ference of  reading  between  tlie  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  afterwards  ex- 
plained in  a  separate  treatise.  In  this  edition  Matthewc's  Bible  was 
revised,  and  several  alterations  and  corrections  were  made  in  the 
translation,  especially  in  the  book  of  Psalms.  Tindal's  prologues  and 
notes,  and  the  notes  added  by  otliers,  in  die  edidon  of  1537,  were 
nrhoUy  omitted.  Pointing  hands,  placed  in  the  margin  and  in  the 
text,  shew  the  passages  on  which  these  notes  were  to  have  been  WTit- 
teo.  Johnson^  calls  this  third  edition  of  the  Scriptures  the  Bible  in 
the  large  or  great  volume,  ascribes  it  to  the  year  1539,  and  supposes 
it  to  have  been  the  same  which  Grafton  obtained  leave  to  print  at  Pa- 
ris. He  says,  that  Miles  Coverdale  compared  the  translation  with  the 
Hebrew,  mended  it  in  many  places,  and  was  the  chief  director  of  the 
work.  Agreeably  to  diis,  Coverdale,  in  a  Sermon  at  Paul's  cross,  de- 
fended his  translation  firom  some  slanderous  reports  which  were  then 
raised  against  it,  confessing  '^  that  he  himself  now  saw  some  faults, 
which,  if  he  might  review  the  book  once  again,  as  he  had  twice  be- 
fore, he  doubted  not  he  should  amend  ;  but  for  any  heresy,  he  was 
sure  that  there  were  none  maintained  in  his  translation.'*  This  is  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Fulke,  who  was  one  of  Coverdale's  auditors.  A  second 
edition  of  this  Bible  seems  to  have  been  printed  either  in  this  or  the 
next  year,  by  Edward  Wliitchurch  ;  but  tlie  copy  is  imperfect,  and 
has  no  date. 

In  tlie  course  of  tlie  year  1539,  another  Bible  was  printed  by  John 
ByddeU,  called  "  Tavemer's  Bible,"  from  the  name  of  its  conductor, 
Richard  Tavemer  ;  who  was  educated  at  Christ-church,  Oxford,  pa- 
tronised by  Lord  Cromwell,  and  probably  encouraged  by  hun  to 
undertake  die  work,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  the  Greek  tongue. 
Thb  is  neither  a  bare  revisal  of  die  English  Bible  just  described,  nor 
anew  version  ;  but  a  kind  of  intermediate  work,  being  a  correction 
of  what  is  caUed  ''Matthewe's  Bible,"  many  of  whose  marginal  notes 
are  adopted,  and  many  omitted,  and  others  inserted  by  tlie  editors. 
It  is. dedicated  to  the  king.  AAer  his  patron's  death,  Tavemer  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  this  work ;  but  he  had  the  address 

t  In  Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  rol.  iii.  p.  76. 
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to  reinstatle  himself  m  the  king's  favour.  Wood^  ^ves  a  particular 
aoooimt  of  Tavemer ;  attributes  his  imprisonment  to  the  iniiuenee  of 
those  bishops  who  were  addicted  to  the  Romish  religion ;  and  informs 
usy  that  his  version  was  read  in  churches  by  royal  authority.  In  No- 
vember 1539,  the  king,  at  tlie  intercession  of  Cranmer,  appointed 
Lord  Cromwell  to  take  special  care  that  no  person,  within  the  realm, 
should  attempt  to  print  any  English  Bible  for  five  years,  but  such  as 
should  be  admitted  by  Lord  Cromwell ;  and  assigns  this  reason  for 
the  prohibition,  that  the  Bible  should  be  considered  and  perused  in 
one  translation,  in  order  to  avoid  tlie  manifold  inconveniences  to  which 
human  frailty  might  be  subject  from  a  diversity  of  translations,  and  the 
in  use  that  might  be  made  of  it.  Lithe  year  1540,  two  privileged 
editions  of  tlie  Bible,  which  had  been  printed  in  the  preccdmg  year, 
issued  from  the  press  of  Edward  Whitchurch.  Lewis  nientions 
three  otlier  impressions  of  the  ^*  Great  Bible,"  which  appeared  in 
the  course  of  this  year ;  two  printed  by  Whitchurch,  and  one  by 
Pem  and  Redman.  Cranmer  wrote  a  preface  for  the  editions 
of  me  year  1540,  from  which  we  learn  the  opinions  and  practice 
of  those  times.  In  May  of  this  year,  the  curates  and  parishioners 
of  every  parish  were  required,  by  royal  proclamation,  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  Bible  of  the  largest  volume  before  die  least  of 
All  Saints,  under  the  penalty  of  40s.  for  every  month  during  which 
they  should  be  without  it.  llie  king  charged  dl  ordinaries  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  tliis  proclamation;  and  he  apprised  the  people, 
that  his  allowing  them  the  Scriptures  in  their  mother-tongue  was  not 
Ihs  duty,  but  an  evidence  of  his  goodness  and  liberality  to  them,  of 
which  he  exhorted  them  not  to  make  any  ill  use.  In  May  1541,  one 
edition  of  Cranmer's  Bible  was  finished  by  Richard  Grafton  ;  who, 
in  the  November  following,  completed  also  another  Bible  of  the  larg- 
est volume,  which  was  superintended,  at  tlie  king's  command,  by 
Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  Heath,  bishop  of  Ilochester. 

In  consequence  of  the  king's  settled  judgment  ^^  that  his  subjects 
should  be  nursed  in  Christ  by  reading  the  Scriptures,"  he  again,  on 
the  7th  of  May,  published  a  brief  or  decree,  for  setting  up  the  Bible 
of  the  great  volume  in  every  parish  church  tliroughout  England. 
However,  this  decree  appears  to  have  been  very  partiaUy  and  reluctant- 
ly observed ;  and  the  bishops  were  charged,  by  a  writer  m  1546,  with  at- 
tempting to  suppress  the  Bible,  under  pretence  of  preparing  a  version  of 
it  for  publication  within  seven  years.  After  die  death  of  Cromwell  in 
1540,  the  bishops  inclined  to  popery  gained  strength;  and  the  English 
translation  was  represented  to  the  king  as  very  erroneous  and  hereuca), 
and  destructive  of  the  harmony  and  peace  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
convocation  assembled  in  Feb.  1542,  the  archbishop,  in  the  kine^ 
name,  required  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  revise  the  translation  of  me 
New  Testament,  which,  for  that  purpose,  was  divided  into  fourteen 
parts,  and  portioned  out  to  fifteen  bishops ;  tlie  Apocalypse,  on  ac- 
count of  its  difficulty,  being  assigned  to  two.  Gardiner  clogged  this 
^ ...■■--  I        ...       J 
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business  with  embarrassing  instructions ;  and  Cranmer  clearly  perceiv- 
ing the  resolution  of  the  bishops  to  defeat  the  proposed  translation, 
procured  the  king's  consent  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  two  universities, 
against  which  the  bishops  protested  :  but  tlie  archbishop  declared  his 
purpose  to  adhere  to  tiie  will  of  the  king  his  master.  With  this 
contest  tiie  business  termmated  ;  and  the  convocation  was  soon 
after  dissoh'cd.  The  Romish  party  prevailed  also  in  parliament, 
which  enacted  a  law  tliat  condenmcd  and  abolished  Tindal's  transla*- 
tion,  and  allowed  otluir  translations  to  remain  in  force,  under  certain 
restrictions.  After  tlie  passing  of  this  act,  Grafton,  the  king's  printer, 
was  imprisoned ;  nor  was  he  released  without  giving  a  bond  of  3001. 
neither  to  print  nor  sell  any  more  English  Bibles,  till  die  king  and  the 
clergy  should  agree  on  a  translation.     In  1544,  die  Pentateuch  was 

Crinted  by  John  Day  and  William  Seres;  and  in  1546,  the  king  pro- 
ibited  by  proclamation  tlie  ha\ing  and  reading  of  Wickliffc's,  Tin- 
dal's, and  Coverdale's  translations,  and  forbad  the  use  of  any  other 
than  what  was  allowed  by  parliament.  From  die  history  of  English 
translations  during  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlil.  we  lecurn,  that  the  friends 
ID  the  reformation  conducted  Uiemselves  with  zeal  and  prudence  in 
the  great  work  of  introducing  and  improving  English  translations  of 
the  Bible ;  tliat  they  encountered  many  difficulties  from  the  danger- 
ous inconstancy  of  a  despotic  prince,  and  from  the  inveterate  preju- 
dices of  a  strong  Romish  party  ;  and  that  the  English  scriptures  were 
sought  after  and  read  with  avidity  by  tlie  bulk  of  the  people. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  the  severe  stat.  34  and  35 
Henry  VIII.  c.  1.  was  repealed,  and  a  royal  injunction  was  publish- 
ed, that  not  only  the  whole  Englisii  Bible  should  be  placed  in  churches, 
but  also  the  paraplirasc  of  Erasmus  in  English  to  the  end  of  the  four 
Evangelists.  It  was  likewise  ordered  by  this  injunction,  that  e^'ery 
parson,  vicar,  curate,  &c.  under  the  degree  of  a  bachelor  of  divinity, 
should  possess  the  New  Testament,  both  in  Latin  and  English,  with 
the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus  upon  it ;  and  that  the  bishops,  &c.  in  their 
visitations  and  synods  should  examine  them,  how  diey  had  profited  in 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  was  also  appointed,  that  die 
episde  and  gospel  of  the  mass  should  be  read  in  English ;  and  that 
on  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  one  chapter  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Engfish  should  be  plainly  and  distincdy  read  at  matins,  and  one  chap- 
ter of  the  Old  Testament  at  even-song.  But  in  the  year  1549,  whea 
the  book  of  common  prayer,  &c.  was  finished,  what  nearly  resembled 
our  present  custom  was  enjoined,  viz.  that  after  reading  the  PsaLtns 
in  order  at  morning  and  evening  prayer,  two  lessons,  the  first  from 
the  Old  Tesuiment,  and  the  second  from  the  New  Testament, 
should  be  read  distincdy  with  a  loud  voice.  During  the  course  of 
tins  reisn,  that  is,  in  less  than  seven  years  and  six  months,  devea 
impressions  of  the  whole  English  Bible  were  published,  and  six  of  the 
Englisli  New  Testament ;  besides  an  English  translation  of  the  whole 
New  Testament,  paraplirased  by  Erasmus.  The  Bibles  were  reprint* 
ed,  according  U>  the  preceding  editions,  whether  Tindal's,  Covcrdaie's, 
llttthewe's,  Cranmer's,  or  Tavemer's ;  that  iif^  with  a  diffbrent  texih 
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and  different  notes.  But  it  is  doubted  hj  the  writer  of  the  preface  to 
'King  James's  translation,  whether  there  were  any  translation,  or  cor- 
rection of  a  translation,  in  the  course  of  this  reim. 

In  1562,  the  ^'  Great  Bible,"  viz.  that  of  Coverdalo's  translation, 
which  had  been  printed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  also  m  the 
&ne  of  King  Edward,  was  revised  by  Archbisliop  Parker,  and  reprint- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  church ;  and  this  was  to  serve  till  that  projected 
by  his  grace  was  ready  for  publication. 

Many  of  the  principal  reformers  having  been  driven  to  Geneva 
during  the  persecutions  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  they  published,  in 
1557,  an  English  New  Testament,  printed  by  Conrad  Badius;  the 
first  in  our  language  which  contained  the  distinctions  of  verses  by  nu- 
merical figures,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  had 
been  pubkshed  by  Robert  Stephens  in  1551.  R.  Stephens,  indeed, 
published  his  figures  in  the  margin ;  whereas  the  Geneva  editors  pre- 
fixed theirs  to  die  beginning  of  minute  subdivisions  with  breaks,  after 
our  present  manner.  \Vlien  Queen  Elizabeth  passed  through  London 
from  the  tower  to  her  coronation,  a  pageant  was  erected  in  Cheapside, 
representing  Time  coming  out  of  a  cave,  and  leading  a  person  clothed 
in  white  silk,  who  represented  Truth,  his  daughter.  Truth  had  the 
'  English  Bible  in  her  hand,  on  which  was  written  ^*  Verbum  veritatis.'' 
Truth  addressed  the  queen,  and  presented  her  with  the  book.  She 
kissed  it,  held  it  in  her  hand,  laid  it  on  her  breast,  greatiy  thanked  the 
city  for  their  present,  and  added,  that  she  would  often  and  diligendv 
read  it.  Upon  a  royal  visitation  in  1559,  the  Bible,  and  Erasmus  s 
paraphrase,  were  restored  to  die  Churches ;  and  articles  of  inquiry- 
were  exhibited  whether  the  clergy  discouraged  any  from  reading  any 
part  of  die  Scriptures.  ^'  Ministers  were  also  enjoined  to  read  every 
day  one  chapter  of  the  Bible  at  least ;  and  all  who  were  admitted 
readers  in  the  church  were  daily  to  read  one  chapter  at  least  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  another  of  the  New,  with  good  advisement^  to  the 
encrease  of  their  knowledge." 

During  the  year  1559,  the  exiles  at  Geneva  published  the  book  of 
Psalms  in  Endish,  with  marginal  notes,  and  with  a  dedication  to  the 
queen,  dated  February  10.  In  1560,  the  whole  Bible  in  4to.  was' 
printed  at  Geneva  by  Rowland  Harle ;  some  of  the  refugees  firom 
Endand  continuing  in  that  ciw  for  this  purpose.  The  translators  were 
Bishop  Coverdale,  Anthony  Gilby,  William  Whittingham,  Christopher 
Woodman,  Thomas  Sampson,  and  Thomas  Cole ;  to  whom  some  add 
John  Knox,  John  Bodleigh  and  John  PuUain ;  ail  zealous  Calvinists 
both  in  doctrine  and  discipline  :  but  the  chief  and  most  learned  of 
them  were  the  three  first.  Professing  to  observe  the  sense,  and  to 
adhere  as  much  as  possible  to  the  words  of  the  original,  and  m  many 
nlaces  to  preserve  the  Hebrew  phraseology,  after  the  unremitting  la- 
pour  and  study  of  more  than  two  years,  they  finished  their  translatian, 
and  published  it ;  with  an  episde  dedicatory  to  the  queen,  and  ano- 
ther, by  way  of  preface,  to  their  brethren  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  Resides  the  translation,  the  editors  of  the  Geneva  Bible 
noted  iai  the  margin  the  diveraties  of  qpeech  and  reading,  esptmXtj 
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according  to  the  Hebrew ;  they  inserted  in  tlie  text  with  another  kind 
of  letter,  every  word  that  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  explaining  any 
particular  sentence  :  in  the  division  of  the  verses,  they  followed  ttie 
Hebrew  examples,  and  added  the  number  to  each  verse  ;  they  also 
noted  the  principal  matters,  and  the  arguments,  both  for  each  book  and 
each  chapter ;  they  set  over  the  head  of  every  page  some  remarka- 
ble word  or  sentence,  for  helping  the  memory ;  they  introduced  brief 
annotations  for  ascertaining  the  text,  and  explaining  obscure  words ; 
they  set  forth  with  figures  certain  places  in  tlic  books  of  Moses,  of  tlie 
Kings,  and  Ezekiel,  which  could  not  be  made  intelligible  by  any  otiier 
description  ;  they  added  maps  of  divers  places  and  countries,  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  tliey  annexed  two  tables, 
one  for  the  interpretation  of  Hebrew  names,  and  the  otlier  containing 
all  the  chief  matters  of  tlie  whole  Bible.  Of  this  translation,  there 
were  above  30  editions  in  folio,  4to,  or  8vo,  mostly  printed  by  the 
queen's  and  king's  printer,  between  tlie  years  1560  and  1G16.  £di- 
tKMis  of  it  were  likewise  printed  at  Geneva,  Edinburgh,  and  Amster- 
dam. To  some  editions  of  the  Geneva  IJible,  (as  to  those  of  1599 
and  1611),  is  subjoined  Beza's  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
Englished  by  L.  Thompson. 

In  the  year  1568,  the  Bible,  proposed  by  Archbisliop  Parker  tliree 
years  before,  was  completed.  This  edition,  according  to  Le  Long, 
WHS  undertaken  by  royal  command  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Strype, 
to  the  honour  of  die  archbishop,  that  he  had  resolution  to  peribrm 
what  Cramner,  as  opposed  by  the  bisliops  of  his  days,  had  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  accomplish.  In  this  performance,  distinct  poitions  of 
the  Bible,  at  least  1 5  in  number,  were  allotted  to  select  men  of  leam- 
bg  and  abilities,  appointed,  as  Fuller  says,  by  the  queen's  commis- 
sion ;  and,  accordingly,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  part,  die  edition  of 
1568  has  the  initial  letters  of  each  man's  name  to  the  end  of  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  e.  g.  at  tlie  end  of  the  Pentateuch,  W.  £. 
lor  William,  bishop  of  Exeter,  whose  allotment  ended  tiiere ;  at  the 
end  of  Ruth,  K.  ]\1.  for  Richard  Mcnevensis,or  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
ID  whom  pertained  tlie  second  allotment ;  and  so  of  tlie  rest.  But  it 
sdn  remains  uncertain,  who,  and  whether  one  or  more,  reused  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament.  Eight  of  the  persons  employed  were 
bishops  ;  whence  tlie  book  was  called  the  ^'  Bishops'  Bible,"  and  the 
"  Great  English  Bible."  The  archbishop  employed  odier  criucs  to 
compare  this  Bible  with  die  original  languages,  and  with  the  former 
translationis ;  one  of  whom  was  Laurence,  a  man  famous  in  those 
limes  for  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  whose  castigations  die  Bishops'  Bible 
fidbwed  exactly.  His  grace  aJso  sent  instrucdons  concerning  the 
method  which  his  translators  were  to  observe ;  and  recommended  the 
addition  of  some  short  marginal  notes,  for  the  illustration  or  correction 
of  the  text.  But  die  particulars  of  these  instructions  are  not  known. 
Hie  archbishop,  however,  directed,  reviewed,  and  finished  the  whole ; 
winch  was  printed  and  published  in  1568,  in  a  large  folio  size,  and 
with  a  beautiful  English  letter,  on  royal  paper ;  and  embellished  with 
several  cuts  of  the  most  remarkable  tbine^s  in  the  Old  and  New  Tc^ 
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taments,  and  in  the  Apocrypha,  with  maps  cut  in  wood,  and  other  en- 
gravings  on  copper.  It  has  numerous  marginal  references  and  notes, 
and  many  useful  tables.  It  also  has  numerous  insertions  between 
brackets,  and  in  a  smaller  character ;  which  are  equivalent  to  the 
italics  afterwards  used  by  James's  translators.  Dr.  Geddes  is  of  opin- 
ion^, that  italic  supplements  were  first  used  by  Arias  Montanus,  who 
died  in  1598.  The  several  additions  from  the  vukar  Latin,  inserted 
in  the  "  Great  Bible,"  are  omitted ;  and  verse  7  of  1  John  v.  which 
was  before  distinguished  by  its  being  printed  in  a  different  letter,  is 
here  printed  witiiout  any  distinction ;  and  the  chapters  are  divided 
into  verses.  In  the  following  year,  1569,  it  was  again  published  in 
hrge  8vo,  for  the  use  of  private  families.  This  Bible  was  reprinted  in 
1572,  in  large  folio,  with  several  corrections  and  amendments,  and 
several  prolegomena  ;  this  is  called  "  Matthew  Parker's  Bible.'' 
Witli  regard  to  tliis  Bible,  Licwis^  observes,  tliat  the  editions  of  it  are 
mostly  in  folio  and  4to,  and  tiiat  he  never  heard  but  of  one  in  Bvo ; 
for  wiiich  he  supposes  this  to  be  the  reason,  that  it  was  principally  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  churches.  In  the  convocation  of  tlve  province 
of  Canterbury,  which  met  in  April  1571,  a  canon  was  made  enjoining 
the  churchwardens  to  see  th<it  the  Holy  Bible  be  in  every  church  in 
the  largest  vokunes,  if  convenient ;  and  it  was  likewise  ordered,  that 
every  archbishop  and  bishop,  every  dean  and  chief  residentiary,  and 
every  archdeacon,  should  have  one  of  these  Bibles  in  their  cathedrals 
and  families.  This  translation  was  used  in  tlie  churches  for  forty 
years ;  tliough  the  Geneva  Bible  was  more  read  in  private  houses* 

In  tiie  year  1582,  the  Romanists  finding  it  impossible  to  withhold 
the  Scriptures  any  longer  from  the  common  people,  printed  an  Eng* 
fish  New  Testament  at  Rheims :  it  was  translated,  not  from  the  ori- 
ginal Greek,  but  from  the  Latm  Vulgate.  The  editors  (whose  names 
are  not  known)  retained  the  words  azymesy  iunike,  holocaust,  pasdne^ 
and  a  multitude  of  otiier  Greek  words  untranslated,  under  the  pretext 
of  wanting  proper  and  adequate  English  terms,  by  wliich  to  render 
them ;  and  thus  contrived  to  render  it  umntclligible  to  common  rea- 
ders. Hence  the  historian  Fuller  took  occasion  to  remark  that  it  was 
a  ^  translation  which  needed  to  be  translated  ;'  and  that  its  editors, 
*  by  all  means  laboiu-ed  to  suppress  the  light  of  truth  under  one  pre- 
tence or  other.*  Our  learned  countryman,  Thomas  Cartwright,  was 
solicited  by  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  to  refute  this  translation :  but 
after  he  had  made  considerable  progress  m  the  work,  he  was  proliibit- 
ed  from  proceeding  fiurther  by  Archbishop  Whitgift ;  who,  judgii^  it 
improper  that  the  defence  of  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Church  ol  England 
should  be  conmiitted  to  a  puritan,  appointed  Dr.  William  Fulke  in  hb 
place.  By  him  the  divmes  of  Rheims  were  refilled  with  great  spirit 
and  ability.  Fulke's  work  appeared  in  1617,  and  in  the  folbwine 
year,  Cartwright's  confutation  was  published  under  the  aumces  of 
.\rchbishop  Abbot ;  both  of  them  were  acconmanied  widi  the  Rhemish 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  The  CNd  Testament  was  tiaiislated 

1  Letter  to  the  Biriiop  of  Londca,  p.  33.  S  Ukt.  Ei^  TwmSL  p.  <a 
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ttom  the  Vulgate  at  Douay  (whence  it  is  called  tlie  Doiiay  Bible)  in 
two  volumes  4to,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1 609,  and  the  second 
in  1610.  Annotations  are  subjoined,  which  are  ascribed  to  one  Tho- 
mas Worthington  :  the  translators  were  William  fafterwards  Cardinal) 
Allen,  Gregor}'  Martin,  and  Richard  Bristow.  This  translation,  with 
the  Rhemish  version  of  the  New  Testament  above  noticed,  forms  tin* 
English  Bible,  which  alone  is  used  by  the  Romanists  of  this  conn- 
Uy.* 

The  last  English  version  that  remains  to  be  noticed,  is  die  autliu- 
rised  translation  now  iji  use,  which  is  commonly  called  King  James's 
Bible.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1G03;  and,  sen!- 
ral  objections  having  been  made  to  the  Bishop's  Bible  at  die  confe- 
rence held  at  Hampton  Court  in  the  following  year,  the  king  con nnanri- 
cd  a  new  version  to  be  undertaken,  and  fifty-four  learned  men  were 
appointed  to  this  important  labour ;  but,  before  it  was  commenced, 
se\'en  of  the  persons  nominated  were  either  dead  or  had  declined  the 
task ;  for  the  list,  as  given  us  by  Fuller",  comprises  only  foiiy-seven 
Dames.  All  of  them,  however,  were  pre-eminently  distinguished  for 
their  piety  and  for  their  profound  learning  in  the  original  languag(*s  of 
the  sacred  writings  ;  and  sucli  of  them  as  survived  till  the  commence- 
ment of  tlie  work  were  divided  into  six  classes.  Ten  were  to  meet  at 
Westminster,  and  to  translate  from  the  Pentateuch  to  the  end  of  tlie 
second  book  of  Kings.  Eight,  assembled  at  Cambridge,  were  to  finish 
the  rest  of  the  Historical  Books,  and  the  Hagiographa.  At  Oxford, 
se?en  were  to  undertake  the  four  greater  prophets,  with  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  The  four  Gospels, 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Apocalypse,  were  assigned  to  another 
company  of  eight,  also  at  Oxford  :  and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  to- 
gether with  the  remaining  canonical  epistles,  were  allotted  to  another 
company  of  seven,  at  Westminster.  Lastly,  anotlier  company  at 
Cambridge,  were  to  translate  the  aix)cryphal  books,  including  the 
prayer  of  Manasseh.  To  these  six  companies  of  venerable  translators, 
the  King  gave  the  following  instructions  : 

••  1.  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  church,  commonly  called  tlip 
Bishops'  Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered  as  the  original 
will  permit. 

**  2.  The  names  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy  writers,  with  tlw. 
other  names  in  the  text,  to  lie  retained  as  near  as  may  be,  accord- 
ingly as  they  are  vulgarly  used. 

••  3.  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  as  the  word  church  noi. 
to  be  tranfilated  congrecration. 

**  4.  When  any  word  hath  divers  Mgnifications,  that  to  be  kept, 
which  hath  been  most  commonly  used  by  the  most  eminent  father.^, 
being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  tlie  place  and  the  analogy  of  fiiitii. 

t  la  ld05  a  new  edition  of  the  Douay  Enelish  Bible,  with  notes  by  Bishop  Chal- 
omr,  was  printed  at  Edinbnrj^h  in  five  volumesi  8vo.  Editions  have  aliio  been 
litolj  pnbuiibcdat  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Dublin,  and  Cork.  For  a  review  of  the 
^ugcrons  tenets  of  the  Rhemish  Teidanicnt,  "  corrected,  and  revised,  and  approved 
of  by  the  mort  reverend  Dr.  Troy,  R.  C.  Archbishop  of  Dublin/'  (Dublin,  ItJlG), 
M  tlM  British  Critic  (N.  S.)  vol.  vui.  pp.  29(>--306i 

*  Chorch  History,  book  x.  pp.  44 — 4b. 
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*'5.  Tho  division  of  the  chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all.  or 
as  little  as  may  be,  if  necessity  so  require. 

<*  6.  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  affixed,  but  only  for  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  words  which  cannot  without  some 
eircumlocution,  so  briefly  and  fitly  be  expressed  in  the  text. 

'*  7.  Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down,  as  shall 
serve  for  the  fit  references  of  one  scripture  to  another. 

"  8.  Every  particular  man  of  each  company  to  take  the  same  chap- 
ter or  chapters ;  and  having  translated  or  amended  them  severally 
by  himself,  where  he  thinks  good,  all  to  meet  together,  to  confer  what 
they  have  done,  and  agree  for  their  part  what  shall  stand. 

'^  9.  As  any  one  company  hath  dispatched  any  one  book  in  this  man- 
ner, they  shall  send  it  to  the  rest,  to  be  considered  of,  seriously  and 
judiciously  :  for  his  majesty  is  very  careful  in  this  point. 

''  10.  If  any  company,  upon  the  review  of  tlie  book  so  sent,  shall 
doubt  or  differ  upon  any  places,  to  send  them  word  thereof,  to  note 
the  places,  and  therewithal  to  send  their  reasons  ;  to  which  if  they 
consent  not,  the  difference  to  be  compounded  at  the  general  meeting, 
which  is  to  be  of  the  chief  persons  of  each  company,  at  the  end  of 
the  work. 

^*  11.  When  any  place  of  special  obscurity  is  doubted  of,  letters  to 
be  directed  by  authority,  to  send  to  any  learned  in  the  land  for  his 
judgment  in  such  a  place. 

'*  12.  Letters  to  be  sent  from  every  bishop  to  the  rest  of  his  clergyt 
admonishing  them  of  this  translation  in  hand,  and  to  move  and  charge 
as  many  as,  being  skilful  in  the  tongues,  have  taken  pains  in  that 
kind,  to  send  their  particular  observations  to  the  company,  either  at 
Westminster,  Cambridge,  or  Oxford,  according  as  it  was  directed  be- 
fore in  the  king's  letter  to  the  Archbishop. 

"  13.  The  directors  in  each  company  to  be  the  Deans  of  Westmin- 
liter  and  Chester  for  Westminster,  and  the  King's  Professors  in  He- 
brew and  Greek  in  the  two  Universities. 

'*  14.  These  translations  to  be  used,  when  they  agree  better  with 
the  text  than  the  Bishops*  Bible,  viz.  TyndaFs,  Coverdale's,  Mat- 
thewe's,  Whitchurch's,  Geneva. 

[  **  15.  Besides  the  said  directors  before  mentioned,  three  or  four 
ef  the  most  antient  and  grave  divines  in  either  of  the  universities^ 
not  employed  in  translating,  to  be  assigned  by  the  Vice-Chancellor* 
upon  conference  with  the  rest  of  the  heads,  to  be  overseers  of  the 
translation,  as  well  Hebrew  as  Greek,  for  the  better  observation  of 
the  4th  rule  above  specified."  *] 

According  to  these  regulations,  each  book  passed  the  scrutiny  of 
all  the  translators  successively.  In  the  first  instance,  each  individual 
translated  every  book,  which  was  allotted  to  his  division.  Secondly, 
the  readings  to  be  adopted  were  agreed  upon  by  the  whole  of  that 
company  assembled  together,  at  which  meeting  each  translator  must 
have  been  solely  occupied  by  his  own  version.  The  book,  thus 
finished,  was  sent  to  each  of  the  other  companies  to  be  again  examin- 

t  The  preceding  nilee  are  ffiven  from  a  corrected  copy  in  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd*a 
Vindication  of  our  authorised  tramtetion  and  translators  of  the  Bible,  pp.  ^^li!. 
JLondon, 1819, 8vo. 
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ied ;  and  at  these  meetings  it  probably  was,  as  Sclden  informs  us,  that 
"one  read  tlie  translation,  the  rest  holdins;  in  their  hands  some  Bible, 
either  of  the  learned  tongues,  or  Frtnicli,  Spanish,  Italian,  fcc.  If 
they  found  any  fault,  they  spoke  ;  if  not,  he  read  on."^  Further, 
the  translators  were  empowered  to  call  to  their  assistance  any  learned 
men,  whose  studies  enabled  them  to  be  scr\'iceable,  when  an  urgent 
occasion  of  diOiculty  presented  itself.  The  translation  was  com- 
menced in  the  spring  of  1G07,  and  the  completion  of  it  occupied 
ahnost  three  years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  three  copies  of 
the  whole  Bible,  thus  translated  and  revised,  were  sent  to  London,  — 
one  from  Oxford,  one  from  Cambridge,  and  a  tliird  from  Westminster. 
Here  a  committee  of  six,  two  beuig  deputed  by  the  companies  at  Ox- 
ford, two  by  tliose  at  (^ambridge,  and  two  by  those  at  Westminster, 
reviewed  and  polished  the  whole  work  :  which  was  finally  revised  by 
Dr.  Smith  (afterwards  bishop  of  Gloticester),  who  WTote  the  preface, 
and  by  Dr.  Bilson,  bish()|)  of  Winchester.  This  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  first  published  in  folio  in  1611,  with  the  following  title : 

The  Holt  Bidlk,  coutcynin^r  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
newly  translated  out  of  the  Ori<riiiall  Tongues,  and  with  the  former 
Translations  dili|r(tntly  roin])are(l  and  revised  by  his  Majesties  spc- 
ciall  Comimdement.  Imprinted  at  Lruidon,  by  Robert  Barker, 
Printer  to  the  Kinjr's  nioHt  excellent  Majestic,     llill." 

There  are  copies  of  it  which  have  the  dates  of  1C12  and  1613.  In 
some  of  the  very  numerous  editions  printed  between  the  years  1638 
and  16S5,  an  alteration  is  introduced  in  Acts  vi.  3. ;  where,  instead 
of  WE  may  appoint,^  we  read  yf:  may  appoint.  This  alteration  has 
been  charged  upon  the  Independents  durmg  the  time  of  Cromwell's 
usurpation  ;  but,  as  the  first  Bible,  in  which  it  was  observed,  is  tliat 
printed  at  Cambridge  by  Buck  and  Daniel,  in  163S,  it  is  in  all  proba- 
bilitj'  an  error  of  tlie  press,  uitliout  any  design  to  favour  any  particular 
jMTty.*  In  1653,  an  edition  was  printed  by  John  Field,  at  Cam- 
bridi^e,  in  24mo,  which  is  of  extreme  rarity  and  beauty :  it  is  called 
tlie  Pearl  Bible,  from  the  very  small  type  with  which  it  u-as  printed, 
but  is  disgraced  by  very  numerous  errata,  some  of  which  are  of  im- 
portance.^ An  imitation  of  it  was  made  in  Holland,  in  1658 ;  but  the 
genuine  edition  is  known  by  having  the  four  first  psalms  on  a  page, 
without  turning  over.     In  1660,  the  same  printer  executed  a  splendid 

1  Seldcn'd  Table  Talk,  article  «/fc/r.— Works,  vol.  iii.  col.  200J). 

)  Another  material  error  has  crept  into  many  modern  editions  of  the  Englisli 
Bible,  in  I  Tim.  iv,  16.,  where  we  read  Take  herd  unto  thyself  and  thy  dortrine 
iBitcad  of  Tilt:  doctrine.  The  origin  of  this  mistake  (which  the  author  of  this 
work  htM  found  in  various  editions  printed  between  the  year  IHOO  and  the  com- 
ameement  of  the  present  century)  it  is  now  impovsible  to  ascertain.  It  was  firi^t 
pointed  out  by  the  eminently  learned  Bishop  Ilorsley. 

'  Mr.  D'Israeli  has  an  interesting  artiole  on  the  above  noticed  "  Pearl  niblcs 
and  Six  Thousand  Errata,"  from  which  the  following  inKtances  aro  copied.  —  Kcni. 
fi.  13b  "  Neither  yield  ye  your  members  as  instrunieuts  of  rlirhtrcvsnrss  unto 
■n'*  — for  unrighteousness. —  1  Cor.  vi.  0.  "  Know  ve  not  that  the  unrighteous 
MhrnU  Merit  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  —  for  shall  not  inherit.'  «»  Thi^  erratum,"  Mr. 
Dm  remarks, "  served  as  the  foundation  of  a  dangerous  doctrine  ;  for  many  lil^er- 
tiiiefl  urged  the  text  from  this  corrupt  Bible,  against  there  proo&  oif  a  divine."  Cii* 
riofitiea  of  Literature.  (3d  Scries.)  vol.  iii.  p.  31d. 
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folio  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  was  illustrated  with  chorographical 
plates,  engraved  by  Ogilby,  an  eminent  artist  of  that  time  :  he  also 
printed  several  other  ec^tions  in  8vo.  and  12mo.  but  they  are  not  con- 
sidered as  typographical  curiosities.  From  the  time  of  Field  to  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  centur)',  several  curious  flat  Bibles  were  print- 
ed, which  are  denominated  preaching  Bibles^  from  the  use  made  of 
them  in  the  pulpit  during  that  period.  The  U'pographical  execution 
of  them  is  very  clear,  the  type  being  a  broad-faced  letter,  upon  thin 
piqper,  with  a  few  marginal  notes,  wliich  gives  them  a  superiority  over 
many  of  the  thick  and  heavy  volumes  that  have  since  been  printed. 

In  1683,  this^auslation  was  corrected,  and  many  references  to 
parallel  texts  were  added  by  Dr.  Scattergood  ;  and  in  1701,  a  very 
fine  edition  was  published  in  large  folio  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Tenison,  archbishop  of  Canterbur}',  with  chronological  dates,  and  an 
index  by  Bishop  Lloyd,  and  accurate  tables  of  Scripture  weights  and 
measures  by  Bishop  Cumberland  :  but  this  edition  is  said  to  abound 
with  typographical  errors.  The  latest  and  most  complete  revision  is 
that  made  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Blayney,  under  the  direc^Mt  of  tbe 
Vice-chancellor  and  delegates  of  tlie  Clarendon  Press,  at  Ozfard.  In 
this  edition,  wliich  was  printed  both  in  quarto  and  folio,  in  1769,  the 
punctuation  was  tliorouglily  revised  ;  tlie  words  printed  in  lidlics  were 
exaraiiiea  and  corrected  by  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals ;  the 
proper  namesy  to  die  etymology  of  wliich  allusions  are  made  in  the 
text,  were  translated  and  entered  m  the  margin,  tlie  summaries  of 
chapters  and  running  titles  at  the  top  of  each  page  corrected ;  some 
material  errors  in  the  chronology  rectified ;  and  the  marginal  referen- 
ces were  re-examined  and  corrected,  and  thirty  thousand  four  hun^ 
dred  and  ninety-five  new  references  were  inserted  in  the  margin.^ 
From  tlie  singular  pains  bestowed,  in  order  to  render  tliis  edition  a& 
accurate  as  possible,  it  has  hidierto  been  considered  the  standard  edi- 
tionj  from  which  all  subsequent  impressions  have  been  executed. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great  labour  and  attention  bestowed  by 
Dr.  Blayney,  his  edition  must  now  yield  the  palm  of  accuracy  to  the 
very  beautiful  and  correct  edition  published  by  Messrs.  Eyre  and 
Strahan,  his  Majesty's  Printers,  but  printed  by  Rlr.  Woodfall  in  1806, 
and  again  in  1812,  in  quarto;  as  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  errors  were  discovered  in  collating  the  edition  of  1806  widi 
Dr.  B.'s,  and  one  of  these  errors  was  an  omission  of  considerable  im- 
portance.^   Messrs.  Eyre  and  Strahan's  editions  may  therefore  be 

1  A  full  account  of  Dr.  Blayney*!  Collation  and  Rovivion  was  conununicatad  bj 
him  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  November  17G9.  vol.  xzxiz.  pp.  517 — 519. 

S  In  Dr.  Blayney's  quarto  edition  of  1760,  the  foUowinsr  words  arc  omitted  in  Rev. 
xyiii.  22.  after  the  words  "  no  more,'*  viz.  '*  at  all  in  tnee  ;  and  no  craftsmen,  ol 
whatsoever  craft  he  be^  shall  be  found  any  more.*'  It  is  pro]M)r  to  add  that 
this  omission  was  caused  in  ovor-ninninff  the/o/io  edition  of  ITuO  into  the  quarto 
■ize.  Similar  errors  have  been  detected  m  other  editions  of  the  Bible,  some  of  which 
are  sufHciontly  curious.  Thus,  in  1632  Barker  and  Lucas  (the  king's  printers)  ex- 
ecuted an  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  consisting  of  one  thousand  copies,  in  which 
a  verv  serious  error  was  committed  by  leaving  out  the  word  not  in  the  seventh  com- 
mandment, which  ran  thus:  Thou  shalt  commit  adultery.  This  fact  beinf 
f  roved  before  the  high  comnussion  court,  the  whole  impreaiioii  ww  oiled  iH)  and. 
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regarded  as  approaching  as  near  as  possible  to  what  bibliographers 
term  an  immaculate  text}  It  will  eratify  the  reader  to  know  Uiat  they 
have  been  recommended  by  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protes- 
tont  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  the  Stan- 
iiard  Editions  to  which  futui.':'  editions  of  the  English  Version  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  (for  the  use  of  the  members  of  that  church)  are  to 
be  made  conformable.* 

After  die  ))ublication  of  the  present  authorised  translation,  all  the 
other  versions  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  wiUi  die  exception  of  die 
Psalms,  and  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer, 
which  were  still  continued,  the  former  according  to  the  translation  of 
Cranmer's  Bible,  and  the  latter  according  to  that  of  die  Bishops' 
Kbie,  undl  die  final  revision  of  the  Liturgy,  in  1661  ;  at  which  time 
the  Episdes  and  Gospels  were  taken  from  the  present  version,  but  the 


a  very  heavy  fine  was  imposed  upon  the  printers.  (Townley's  Illustrations  of 
Biblical  Literature^  vol.  iii.  pp.  31d — 320.)  The  splendid  folio  Bible,  printed  by 
Basket  at  Oxford  in  1717,  is  commonly  termed  the  Vniffrar  Bible ^  from  un  error  in 
the  ninning  title  at  Luke  xxii.  where  we  read  the  *'  varablt  of  the  rirugar''  instead 
of  the  **  ^arable  of  the  vinevarh  !"  The  octavo  Oxford  Bible,  printed  in  \7\v2j  la 
remarkaiilc  for  a  mistake  in  Luke  xxii.  'M.  whore  Philip^  instead  of  Peter j  is  named 
■t  the  disciple  who  should  deny  Christ :  And  the  octavo  bible,  printed  at  the  same 
place,  in  Itfll,  is  remarkable  for  this  mistake  in  Isa.  Ivii.  V2.  "  7  will  declare  thy 
righteousness  and  thy  worksyfor  they  shall  projit  thee  ;  instead  of"  they  shall  not 
vretfit  cAr«.**  The  existence  of  such  errors  as  these,  presents  a  most  powerful  in- 
aacement  to  the  superintendants  of  the  two  university  presses,  as  well  as  of  his 
Majesty's  printers,  to  give  the  utmost  {>ossible  vigilance  and  correctness  to  the 
final  revision  of  their  proof  sheets:  especially  as.  since  the  adoption  of  the  stereo- 
type process,  a  single  error  may  be  ])erpetuHted  through  many  thousand  impres- 
nooBj  —  as  many  indeed  as  may  be  taken  from  the  stereotype  plates.  (Brit.  Crit. 
N.  S.vol.  xvii.p.*JOI.) 

I  Only  one  erratum,  we  believe,  has  been  discovered  in  the  edition  of  1606.  The 
Ibllowin^  particulars  relative  to  the  above-mentioned  London  editions  of  the  Bible 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  bibliographical  reader,  at  the  same  time  they  will 
■hew  that  their  claims  to  be  considered  as  standard  editions  are  not  altogether  ufi- 
founded.  —  The  booksellers  of  the  metropolis,  having  applied  to  his  Majesty's 
printers  to  undertake  a  handsome  edition  of  the  Bible,  connded  the  execution  ofit 
to  Mr.  George  Woodfall  in  1804.  The  copy  printed  from  was  the  current  Cam- 
bridge  edition,  with  which  Mr.  W.'s  edition  agrees  page  for  page.  It  was  after- 
wmxos  read  twice  by  the  Oxford  impression  then  in  use,  and  the  proofs  were 
tTBJMmitted  to  the  Rev.  Launcclut  Sharj»o.  by  whom  they  were  read  with  Dr.  Blay- 
ney's  4to.  edition  of  17(iH.  Afler  the  proofs  returned  hy  Mr.  S.  for  press  had  been, 
corrected,  the  forms  were  placed  upon  the  press  at  which  they  were  to  be  m'orked, 
and  mother  proof  was  taken.  This  was  read  by  Mr.  Woodfall's  supcrintcndant, 
and  afterwards  hy  Mr.  W.  Itimself,  with  Dr.  Blayncy's  edition,  aad  any  errors  that 
iiaid  prerionsly  escaped  were  corrected  *,  the  forms  not  having  been  removed  from 
tbe  press  afler  tJio.last  proofs  had  been  taken  off.  By  this  precaution,  they  avoid- 
ed toe  danger  of  errors  (a  danger  of  very  frenucnt  occurrence,  and  of  no  small 
Siia|rnitude),  arising  from  the  removal  oi'^tho  iorms  from  the  proof  press  to  the 
■ee  on  whirrh  the  sheets  wore  finally  worked  off.  Of  this  edition,  which  was 
ly  ibr  publication  in  1;^),  five  hundred  copies  were  printed  on  imperial  4to., 
thonsond  on  royal,  and  tliree  thousand  on  medium  quarto  size.  In  the  course 
aT  printing  this  edition  from  the  Cambridge  copy,  a  great  number  of  very  |;raw 
afrow  was  discovered  in  the  latter,  and  the  errors  in  the  common  Oxford  editiont 
abo>Te  noticed  were  not  so  few  as  1300 !  The  London  edition  of  1806  being  ex* 
ksnsted,  a  new  impression  was  put  to  press  in  IHIO,  and  completed,  with  equal 
beauty  and  arcurar/^,  in  1812,  and  published  in  1813. 

V  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bishops,  CIcrg;r,  and  Laitv  of  the  Proteitant 
gpiicopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  a  general  Convention  heU 
te  t&a  city  of  Philadelphia,  firom  the  16th  to  tht»  31(h  day  of  M^\  1^20.  p.  51 
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PsaliDS  are  still  retained  according  to  the  translation  of  Cramner's 
Bible.^ 

Upwards  of  two  centuries  have  elapsed,  since  the  authorised  Eng- 
lish Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  now  in  use,  was  given  to  the 
British  nation.  During  that  long  interval,  though  many  passages  in 
particular  books  have  been  elucidated  by  learned  men,  with  equal 
felicity  and  ability ;  yet  its  general  fidelity,  perspicuity,  and  excel- 
lence, have  deservedly  given  our  present  translation  a  high  and  dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  world,  wherever 
the  Elnglish  language  is  known  or  read.  Of  late  years,  however,  this, 
admirable  version  —  tlie  guide  and  solace  of  the  sincere  Christian  — 
has  been  attacked  witli  no  common  virulence,  and  arraigned  as  being 
deficient  in  fidelity,  perspicuity,  and  elegance ;  ambiguous  and  incor- 
rect, even  in  matters  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and,  in  short,  totally 
insufficient  for  teaching  "all  things  necessary  to  salvation."  The 
principal  antagonists  of  this  version,  in  the  present  day,  (to  omit  the 
bold  and  unmeasured  assertions  of  tlie  late  Dr.  Geddes  and  others), 
are  Mr.  John  Bellamy^,  in  the  prospectus,  preface,  and  notes  of  liis 
new  translation  of  tlie  Bible,  and  Sir  James  Bland  Burges,  in  his 
*  Reasons  in  favour  of  a  New  Translation  of  the  Scriptures,*  (8vo. 
London,  1819)  ;  both  of  whom,  among  other  things,  have  affirmed, 
that  our  autliorised  translation  is  insufficient  for  teaching  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation  :  and  they  declare  tliat  it  is  not  made  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  but  from  the  Septuagint  or  Greek  translation,  and 
firom  the  Vulgate  or  Latin  Version.  The  assertions  of  these  writers 
have  been  answered  in  detail,  particularly  by  tlie  Reverend  Messrs. 
Whittaker  and  Todd,  in  their  works  cited  below^,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred.  In  refutation  of  die  assertion  that  our  version  was  not 
made  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  account  given  of  it  in  the  preceding  pagcs^ ;  to  which  we  may 

1  The  reader  will  find  concise  but  interesting  bibliographical  notices  of  the 
editions  of  the  English  Bible,  especially  of  the  earlier  veraions,  in  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cotton's  "  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible  and  of  parts  thereof  from  the  year  MDV., 
to  the  year  MDCCCXX.  Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1621." evo.— About tlui 
time  when  Kin^  James  resolved  on  anew  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  another  tram- 
lation  was  finished  by  Mr.  Ambrose  Usher,  elder  brother  of  tnc  eminently  learned 
primate  of  Armagh,  of  the  same  name.  It  is  still  in  manuscript,  and  is  preserved 
in  the  librarv  of  Trinity  College,  Dublhi.  There  are  likewise  extant  in  print  ee* 
vera!  Enfflisn  translations  of  tne  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  of  dotacbed  partif 
thereof:  but  as  these  are  more  or  less  accompanied  with  commentaries,  the  ae- 
count  of  them  is  necessarily  referred  to  the  Appendix  to  this  Volume,  No.  VI. 

S  A  notice  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  work  will  be  round  tn/ra,  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
Volume,  No.  VI.  Sect.  IV.  J  31. 

a  A  Vindication  of  our  authorised  Translation  and  Translators  of  tlie  Bible,  and 
of  preceding  English  Versions  authoritatively  commended  to  the  notice  of  thoeo 
Translators,  dec.  &«.  By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  M.  A.  London,  lB19,8vo.«^  An 
Historical  and  Critical  Enquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
with  Remarks  on  Mr.  Bellamy's  New  Translation.  By  J.  W.  Whittaker,  M./. 
London,  1819,  8vo. 

<  See  pp.  248, 249.  tuvra.  The  seventh  section  of  Mr.  Todd's  Vindication  of  tha 
authorised  translation  or  the  Bible  contains  an  account  of  the  forty-seven  transla- 
tors who  were  employed  on  it,  and  of  the  state  of  learning  in  their  time.  This 
does  not  admit  of  abndgment,  but  the  result  is  highlv  satistactory,  and  proves  that 
thiM  ventrabla  men  were  eminent^  skilled  in  tho  Oriental  and  Onek  wiftitgM« 
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add  that  a  collation  of  the  present  autliorised  version  with  different 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  will  prove,  beyoml  dispute,  thai  our  vene- 
rable translators  did  not  servilely  follow  any  of  the  versions  tlien  ex- 
isting in  the  modern  lani;uages  of  Europe.  Tiie  following  few  ex- 
amples will  confirm  this  remark :  -^ 

Book.  Chap.  Vcr. 

Joshua  iv.      6.     The  English  Authoriflixi  Voraion  reads  *'  their  fathers,"  in  Italici, 

because  it  was  not  in  thoir  cnpy  of  ilio   Hebrew  Bible.    It  w 

itanting  in  Rabbi  Jacob  Hf:n  CliajinrH  Maswrotic  edition  (folio. 

Venice,  lo'^y-i!)  ;  and  is  ftrund  in  tbo  Anti-Masoretic  editions  of 

Munster. 

1.  The  Knglish  Version  rowls  '*  until  it-r  were  oaRsed  over:"  iu  tlii" 
rendrrinir  the  trannlatorrt  followed  Chajini,una  not  Munstor,  wliQC^c 
editions  of  15'M  and  15'IH  read  *-  Mcy." 

V.  7.  The  Kntflish  Version  reads  *'  be  said,"  as  do  all  Munster's  editions. 
Chajiin  has  *'  they  said." 

vi.  8.  Tlie  English  Version  roads  '*  liolorc  the  Lord,"  followintj  Chajim; 
Munster's  two  editions,  ubovo  cited,  read  ^*  beforo  the  Ark  oi  the 
"  Lord." 

X.  S.  The  Enprli^nh  Version  reads  ^-  thine  liand"  with  Munster's  oditioms 
and  not  **  handj/*  wliich  is  the  Icrtioa  in  Chajim. 

XV.  40.  The  Eni^lLsh  Vt^rsion  reads  '*  Lohniam"  with  Munster  ;  and  not 
**  Lacliman,"  with  Chajiin. 

zxi.  IG.  The  Knglisli  Version  puts  arid  i/i  Italic  before  Bethshejoiesh  :  it  is 
wanting  in  Chajim.    Munster's  editions  roudi.  and. 

xxit  34.  The  En^^lisli  Version  reads  "  and"  in  Roman  letters  before  Kar- 
tah.  The  connecting  particle  i,  and^  is  in  Munster's  editions,  but 
is  absent  in  Chajim. 

•  zxi.    36,  37.    These  two  verses  are  altogether  wanting  in  ChajinCs  edition. 


For  tlie  preceding  examples  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  re- 
searches of  the  Rev.  George  Hamilton,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Killemiogh, 
in  Ireland  ;  whose  valuable  contributions  to  Hebrew  Literature  are 
noticed  in  a  subseipicnt  part  of  this  volume.  Similar  instances,  he 
remarks,  may  be  observed  in  every  book  of  the  Bible  :  and  the  onlv 
way,  by  which  he  can  account  for  this  seeming  inconsistency  in  fol- 
lowing sometimes  one  edition,  and  sometimes  another,  is,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  translators  of  our  autliorised  version  executed  it 
from  an  edition  of  one  class ;  and  tliat  tlie  Committee  of  Revision 
corrected  their  version  by  reference  to  an  edition  of  another  class. 
If  this  be  so  (and  it  is  highly  probable  that  diis  is  tlie  case),  it  affords 
a  proof  of  extraordinary  and  minute  attention  in  our  venerable  and 
much-traduced  translators. 

We  shall  conclude  the  present  notice  of  tlieir  admirable  version, 
^th  a  few  of  the  very  numerous  testimonies  to  its  value,  which  havtt 
been  collected  by  Archbishop  Ncwcome  and  Mr.  Todd,  and  sliall 
subjoin  two  or  three  others  that  appear  to  have  eluded  their  re- 
searches. 

miftd  eomoquently  were,  in  every  respect.  6tffd  fbv  the  hi^h  iind  honourable  talk 
'  to  th«m  bv  thrtr  povprcijrn 
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1.  John  Selden.^  "  The  English  translation  of  the  Bible  is  the 
liest  translation  in  the  world,  and  renders  the  sense  of  the  original 
best,  taking  in  for  the  English  translation  the  Bishop's  Bible  as  well 
as  King  James\<,  The  translators  in  King  James's  time  took  an  ex- 
cellent way.  That  part  of  the  Bible  was  given  to  him,  who  was 
most  excellent  in  such  a  tongue  :  as  the  apocrypha  to  Andrew 
Downs  :  and  then  they  met  together,  and  one  read  the  translation, 
the  rest  holding  in  their  hands  some  Bible,  cither  of  the  learned 
tongues,  or  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  &c.     If  they  found  any  fault, 

.  they  spoke  ;  if  nut,  he  read  on.  There  is  no  book  so  translated  as 
the  Bible  for  the  purpose.  If  I  translate  a  French  Book  into  En- 
glish, I  turn  it  into  English  phrase,  not  into  French-English.  II fait 
froid;  I  say,  V?5  cold,  not,  makes  cold.  But  the  Bible  is  rather  trans- 
lated into  English  words  than  into  English  phrase.  The  Hebraisms 
are  kept^  and  the  phrase  of  that  language  is  kept.^^ 

2.  Bishop  Walton.*  **  The  last  English  translation  made  by 
divers  learned  men  at  the  command  of  King  James,  though  it  may 
justly  contend  with  any  now  extant  in  any  other  language  in  Eurfipe, 
was  yet  carped  and  cavilled  at  by  diverse  among  ourselves  ;  espe- 
cially by^  one,  who  being  passed  by,  and  not  employed  in  the  work, 
as  one,  though  skilled  in  the  Hebrew,  yet  of  little  or  no  judgment  in 
that  or  any  other  kinde  of  learning,  was  so  highly  offended  that  he 

1  Seldon,  Works,  iii.  2009.  This  is  cited  by  Abp.  Newcome.  without  addition. 
Selden  was  tlic  contemporary  of  the  translators.  He  died  in  KVU,  at  the  a^e  of  70. 

2  Dr.  Bryan  Walton's  Considcrator  Considered,  or  a  Defence  of  his  rolygloit 
Biblo,  &c.  1059,  p.  T).  This  is  not  noticed  by  Abp.  Newcome.  But  a  most  impor- 
tant testimony  it  is.  He  was  one  of  those  most  learned  divinc»,  who,  in  ](>5(i, 
were  publicly  requested  to  consider  of  the  translations  and  impressions  of  the  Bible, 
and  to  offer  their  opinion  therein  to  the  committee  for  religion  ;  Bulstrodc  White- 
lock  having  the  care  of  this  affair,  at  whose  house  they  met.  They  pretended  to 
discover  some  mistakes  in  the  last  English  translation  ;  but  the  but^iness  came  to 
nothing.  See  Lewis,  &c.  p.  355.  Johnson,  Ac.  p.  1>0.  In  the  above  citation  we 
have  the  opinion  of  Walton,  (than  whom  a  more  competent  judge  neither  friends 
nor  foes  of^oux  translation  can  produce.)  three  years  subsequent  to  tliis  meetinff, 
upon  the  excellence  of  this  version,  together  with  his  notice  of  an  impotent  attack 
mtde  upon  it.  He  has  also,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  Biblia  Polyglotta,  li>r>7, 
placed  our  own  in  the  highest  rank  of  European  translations. 

^  This  person  was  undoubtedly  Hugh  Broughton,  fellow  of  Christ  College, 
Cambridge  ;  who  had  certainly  attained  great  knowledge  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
tongues.  But  a  more  conceited  or  arrogant  man  hardly  existed.  With  the  Bishops* 
Bible  he  had  found  great  fault ;  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  a  new  translation  ; 
pronounced  his  ovrn  sufficiency  to  make  one  exactly  agreeable  to  the  original  text 
of  the  Hebrew ;  boasted  of  encouragement  to  this  purpose  from  men  of  all  ranks  ; 
and  at  length  excited  a  very  warrantable  suspicion,  that,  in  so  important  a  taak,  he 
was  unfit  to  be  trusted,  llius  discountenanced,  ho  went  abroad  ;  leaving  behind 
him  this  quaint  character,  expressive  at  once  of  his  vanity  and  learning,  "  t)mt  \w 
waa  gone  to  toacli  the  Jews  Hebrew  !'*  See  Sir  J.  Harrington's  Brief  View  of  the 
state  of  the  Church,  lii53,  p.  75.  He  returned  to  England,  however,  in  1611,  and 
commenced  the  defamation  against  the  new  translation  to  which  Walton  adverts. 
By  the  contents  of  a  little  tract,  which  he  published  in  1008,  entitled  "  A  Petition 
to  the  Lords  to  examine  the  religion  and  carriage  of  Archbishop  Bancroft,"  he 
gives  us  no  cause  to  lament  that  he  had  no  share  in  the  new  translation.  I  question 
if  his  countrymen  would  have  understood  his  language  ;  as  the  case  has  been  with 
another  partial  translator,  who  was  not  of  the  authorised  selection.  Broughton 
thus  rails  at  Bancroft :  *'  Bancroft,  seeing;  himself  in  Judaisme,  and  at  I  heard  in 
his  allowed  libel  equal  scoffer,  as  of  a  mist  soone  scattered,  raved  against  me  for 
pearki  to  such,  and  holy  things  to  such  !'*  p.  2.  "  Bancroft  is  a  deadly  enemy  to 
Wh  Testaments,  and  unallowable  in  this  course  to  be  a  teacher  or  to  nile  in 
learning  !"  p.  8.  After  tills  foolery  and  slander,  the  reader  will  not  be  sorprised 
to  hear  timt  (le  abuses  Lively  and  Barlow  also,  two  of  our  authorised  tnnilaton. 
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would  needs  undcrtuke  to  show  how  many  thousand  places  they  had 
falsely  rendered,  when  as  he  could  hardly  make  good  his  undertaking  in 
QMy  oner'* 

3.  Bishop  Lowtii.^  ^'  The  vulvar  trauslation  of  the  Bible  —  is 
the-  best  standard  of  our  languujg^c.*' 

4.  Bisuop  HoRHLEY.^  '^  Whcn  the  translators  in  James  the 
First's  time  began  their  work,  they  prescribed  to '  themselves  some 
rules,  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  all  translators  to  follow.  Their 
reverence  for  the  sacred  scriptures  induced  them  to  be  as  literal  as 
they  could,  to  avoid  obscurity  ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
they  were  extremely  happy  in  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  their  ex- 
pressions. Their  adherence  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  is  supposed  at  once 
t0  have  enriched  and  adorned  our  language ;  and  as  they  laboured  for 
the  general  benefit  of  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  they  avoided 
ail  words  of  Latin  original,  when  they  could  find  words  in  their  own 
language,  even  with  the  aid  of  adverbs  and  prepositions,  which 
would  express  their  meaning.*' 

o.  Bishop  Middleton.^  »*  The  style  of  our  present  version  is 
incomparably  superior  to  any  thing  which  might  bo  expected  from 
the  finical  and  perverted  tciste  of  our  own  age.  It  is  simple,  it  i.m 
harmonious,  it  is  energetic  ;  and,  which  is  of  no  small  importanci*, 
use  has  made  it  familiar,  and  time  has  rendered  it  sacred." 

6.  Dr.  Geddes.*  »*  The  highest  eului^iums  have  been  made  on 
the  trauslation  of  James  the  First,  both  by  our  own  writers  and  by 
foreigners.  And  indeed,  if  accuracy,  fidelity,  and  the  strictest  at- 
tention to  the  letter  of  the  text,  be  supposed  to  constitute  the  quali- 
ties of  an  excellent  version,  this  of  all  versions  must,  in  general,  be 
accounted  the  most  excellent.  Every  sentence,  every  word,  every 
tillable,  every  letter  and  point,  seem  to  have  been  weighed  with  the 
nicest  exactitude,  and  expressed  either  in  the  text,  or  margin,  with 
the  greatest  precision.  Pagninus  himself  is  hardly  more  literal ; 
tod  it  was  well  remarked  by  Robertson,  above  a  hundred  years 
ago,  that  it  may  serve  for  a  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  well 
9sfor  a  translation,^^ 

7.  Rev.  .T.  W.  Whittakek.^  "The  highest  value  has  always 
been  attached  to  our  translation  of  the  Bible.  Sciolists,  it  is  true, 
have  often  attempted  to  raise  their  own  reputation  on  the  ruin  of 
that  of  others ;  and  the  authors  of  the  English  Bible  have  frequently 
been  calumniated  by  charlatans  of  every  description :  but  it  may 
nfely  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  nation  at 
large  has  always  paid  our  translators  the  tribute  of  veneration  and 
gratitude  which  they  so  justly  merit.  Like  the  mighty  of  former 
times,  they  have  departed  and  shared  the  common  fate  of  mortality  ; 
but  they  have  not,  like  those  heroes  of  antiquity,  gone  without  their 
fiune,  though  but  little  is  known  of  their  individual  worth.     Their 

1  Lowth,  Introd.  to  Eng.  Grammar,  2d  ed.  p.  93.,  cited  by  Archbishop  New- 
eoim«. 

•  Review  of  Dr.  Gcddes's  Translatioii  of  the  Ilely  Bible,  Brit.  Crit.,  July  1794, 
p.  7.    The  reviewer  u  now  known  to  have  been  the  late  Bishop  Horsley. 

9  Dr.  filiddleton  (late  Bishop  of  Calcutta)  on  the  Greek  Article,  p.  3Sa. 

4  Dr.  Geddes's  Prospectus  of  a  Now  Translation  of  the  Holy  Bible,  p.  92.  Cited 
■gr  Abp.  Neweome,  with  a  longer  extract  from  the  author.  •—  Todd's  vindication, 
pp.  66, 70, 75, 80. 

•  Wluttaker,  Hiit.  tod  Crit.  Enq.  p.  92i 
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reputation  for  learning  and  piety  has  not  descended  with  them  to  the 
grave,  though  they  are  there  alike  heedless  of  the  voice  of  calumny, 
and  deaf  to  the  praise  which  admiring  posterity  awards  to  the  great 
and  good.  Let  us  not  therefore  too  hastily  conclude  that  they  have 
fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  because  it  has  occasionally 
happened  that  an  individual  as  inferior  to  them  in  erudition  as  in  to- 
lents  and  integrity^  is  found  questioning  their  motives  j  or  denying  their 
qualifications  for  the  task  which  they  so  well  performed.  Their  version 
has  been  used,  ever  since  its  first  appearance,  not  only  by  the  church, 
but  by  all  the  sects  which  have  forsaken  her ;  and  has  justly  been 
esteemed  by  oil  for  its  general  faithfulness,  and  the  severe  beauty  of 
its  language.  It  has  survived  the  convulsion  both  of  church  and 
state,  being  universally  respected  by  the  enemies  of  both,  when  the 
established  religion  was  persecuted  with  the  most  rancorous  malig- 
nity ;  as  if  its  merits  were  independent  of  circumstances,  and  led  at 
A  cUstance  all  the  petty  rivalships  of  sectarianism,  and  the  effer- 
vescence of  national  phrenzy.  //  may  be  compared  with  any  transla- 
tion in  the  world,  without  fear  of  inferiority ;  it  has  not  shrunk  fnmi 
the  most  rigorous  examination  ;  it  challenges  investigation ;  and^  in 
spite  of  numerous  attempts  to  supersede  tV,  has  hitherto  remained  unri- 
tolled  in  the  affections  of  the  country. '^^ 

8.  Dr.  Doddridge.  —  **  On  a  diligent  comparison  of  our  transla- 
tion with  the  original,  we  find  that  of  the  Now  Testament,  and  I 
might  also  add  that  of  the  Old,  in  the  main,  faithful  and  judicious. 
You  know,  indeed,  that  we  do  not  scruple,  on  some  occasions,  to 
animadvert  upon  it  ;  but  you  also  know,  that  these  remarks  affect 
not  the  fundamentals  of  religion,  and  seldom  reach  any  further  than 
the  beauty  of  a  figure,  or  at  most  the  connection  of  an  argument.^ 

9.  The  testimony  of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  author  of  the 
excellent  Hebrew  and  English  Concordance  (whose  theological 
areed  we  regret  to  say  was  Arian),  is  yet  more  striking. 

"  In  above  the  space  of  one  (now  two)  hundred  years,"  saye  he, 
**  learning  may  have  received  considerable  improvements ;  and  by 
that  means  some  inaccuracies  may  be  found  in  a  translation  more 
than  a  (two)  hundred  years  old.  But  you  may  rest  fully  satisfied, 
that  as  our  English  translation  is,  in  itself,  by  far  the  most  ezrelitnt 
book  in  our  language,  so  it  is  a  pure  and  plentiful  fountain  of  divine 
knowledge,  giving  a  tri:e,  clear,  and  riaL  account  of  the  ditnne  dis- 
pensations, and  of  the  gospel  of  our  salvation  :  insomuch  that  whoever 
studies  the  Bible,  thb  Enulish  Bible,  is  sure  of  gaining  that  know- 
ledge and  faith,  which,  if  duly  applied  to  the  heart  and  conversation, 

WILL  INFALLIOLY  GUIDE  HIM  TO  ETERNAL  LIFE  !"^ 

10.  Dr.  James  Beattie.  —  '*  It  is  a  striking  beauty  in  our  English 
Bible,  that,  though  the  language  is  always  elegant  and  nervous,  and 
for  the  most  part  very  harmonious,  the  words  are  all  plain  and  com- 
mon ;  —  no  affectation  of  learned  terms,  or  of  words  of  Greek  or 
Latin  etymology .^ 

11.  The  last  testimony  we  shall  adduce,  is  that  of  the  eminent 
orientalist  and  commentator.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.  —  "Those,"  (says 

1  Dr.  Doddridge's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  329,  Leeds  edit. 

^  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity,  ch.  zl.  in  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Theo- 
Ipffical  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  188. 
^  Sir  William  Forbes's  Life  of  Dr.  Beattie,  vol.  u.  p.  198, 8vo.  tdit. 
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^),  'f  who  have  compared  most  of  the  European  translations  with 
the  original,  have  not  scrupled  to  say  that  the  English  tranHlation 
of  the  Bible,  made  under  the  direction  of  king  James  the  First,  is 
the  most  accurate  and  faithful  of  the  whole.  Nor,*'  adds  Dr.  C, 
'^  is  tliis  its  only  praise  :  the  translators  have  seized  the  very  spirit  and 
soul  of  the  original,  and  expressed  this  almost  every  tohercy  with  pathos 
and  energy.  Besides,  our  translators  have  not  only  made  a  standard 
translation ;  but  they  have  made  their  translation  the  standard  of 
pur  language:  the  English  tongue  in  their  day  was  not  equal  to  such 
a  work — but  God  enabled  them  to  stand  as  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and 
crane  up  their  cc»untry*s  language  to  the  dignity  of  the  originals,  so 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  the  English  Bible  is, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  standard  of  the  purity  and  excel- 
lence of  the  English  tongue.  The  original,  from  which  it  was 
taken,  is  alone,  superior  to  the  Bible  translated  by  tlie  authority  of 
kin^  James.**^ 

Notwithstanding  these  decisive  testimonies  to  the  superior  excel* 
lency  of  our  authorised  version,  it  is  readily  admitted  that  it  is  not 
immaculate,  and  that  a  complete  correction  of  it  is  an  object  of  desire 
to  the  friends  of  religion,  were  it  only  to  silence  the  perpetually  re* 
peated  cavils  of  the  opposers  of  divine  revelation ;  who,  studiously 
disregarding  the  various  satisfactory  answers  wliich  have  been  given 
to  their  unfounded  objections,  persevere  in  repeating  them,  so  long 
as  they  find  a  very  few  mis-translated  passages  in  the  audiorised  ver- 
sion. But  that  such  a  correction  is  a  work  of  immediate  or  pressing 
necessity — ortliat  the  existing  translation  is  faulty  in  innimierable 
instances,  and  ambiguous  and  incorrect  even  in  matters  of  the  highest 
miportance,  —  or  that  sacred  criticism  is  yet  so  far  advanced  as  to 
furnish  all  the  means  tliat  may  be  expected,  we  hesitate  not  to  deny. 
Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  very  few  real  faults,  which  the  most 
minute  and  scrupulous  inquirer  has  been  able  to  find  in  our  present 
translation;  when  we  perceive  such  distinguished  critics  as  Arch- 
bishop Newcome  and  Bishop  Horsley  (to  mention  no  more),  produc- 
ing very  discordant  interpretations  of  tlie  same  text  or  word,  we 
cannot  but  call  to  mind,  with  gratitude  and  admiration,  tlie  integrity, 
wisdom,  fidelity,  and  learning  of  the  venerable  translators,  of  whose 
pKHis  labours  we  are  now  reaping  die  benefit ;  who,  while  their  reve- 
rence for  die  Sacred  Scriptures  induced  tliem  to  be  as  literal  as  they 
coukl,  to  avoid  obscurity,  have  been  extremely  happy  in  the  simplici^ 
and  dignity  of  their  expressions,  and  who,  by  then:  adherence  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  have  at  once  enriched  and  adorned  our  language. 
And  instead  of  being  impatient  for  a  revision  of  the  present  text,  we 
riiall  (to  adopt  the  energeuc  expression  of  Mr.  Todd)  *  take  up  the 
BOOK,  which  from  our  infancy  we  have  known  and  loved,  with  in- 
creased delisht ;  and  resolve  not  hastily  to  violate,  in  regard  to  itself, 
the  nile  which  it  records,  —  "forsake  not  an  old  friend,  for 

THE   NEW  IS   not   COMPARABLE   TO   HIM."' 

**  Happy,  thrice  happy,  hath  our  English  nadon  been,  since  God 
hath  ghren  it  learned  translators,  to  express  in  our  modier  tongue  the 

1  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  General  Preface  to  hb  Commeatary  on  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  zxL 
VOL.  II.  83 
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heavenly  mysteries  of  bis  holy  word,  delivered  to  his  church  in  die 
Hebrew  and  Gipeek  languages ;  who,  although  tliey  may  have  in  some 
matters  of  no  importance  unto  salvation,  as  men,  been  deceived  and 
mistaken,  yet  have  they  faithfully  delivered  the  whole  substance  of  the 
heavenly  doctrine  contained  in  tlie  Holy  Scriptures,  witliout  any 
heretical  translations  or  wilful  corruptions.  With  what  reverence,  joy, 
and  gladness,  then,  ought  we  to  receive  tliis  blessing !  Let  us  read 
the  Scriptures  with  an  humble,  modest,  and  teachable  disposition : 
with  a  willingness  to  embrace  aU  truths  wliich  are  plainly  delivered 
there,  how  contrary  soever  to  our  own  opinions  and  prejudices  ;  and 
in  matters  of  difficulty,  readily  hearken  to  the  judgment  of  our  teach- 
ers, and  those  that  are  set  over  us  in  the  IJord ;  ch^ck  every  pre- 
sumptuous thought  or  reasoning  which  exalts  itself  against  any  of 
those  mysterious  trudis  therein  revealed ;  and  if  we  thus  search  after 
the  trudi  in  die  love  of  it,  we  shall  not  miss  of  that  knowledge,  which 
will  make  us  wise  unto  salvadon."* 

2.  Welsh  Versions.  —  From  an  epistle  of  Dr.  Richard  Davis, 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  prefixed  to  the  Welsh  New  Testament,  printed 
in  1 507,  we  learn  diat  there  was  a  Bridsh  or  Welsh  version  of  die 
Pentateuch  extant  about  (if  not  before  die  year)  1527,  though  the 
translator's  name  is  not  known.     Some  other  small   and  detached 

Eassages  of  Scripture  appear  also  to  have  been  translated  into  diis 
mguage  in  the  reign  of  lung  Edward  VI.,  which  were  printed,  in  all 
probability,  for  die  use  of  his  Liturgy.  But  it  was  not  unul  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  that  efficient  steps  were  taken  to  supply  the  inliabitants 
of  the  principality  of  Wales  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  dieir  verna- 
cular dialect.  In  1563  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  (5  Eliz.  c. 
28.)  enacting  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  together  with  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  should  be  translated  into  the  Briush  or 
Welsh  tongue ;  and  committing  die  direction  of  die  work  to  the 
Bishops  of  Saint  Asaph,  Bangor,  Saint  David's,  Llandaff,  and  Here- 
ford. They  were  to  view,  peruse,  and  allow  the  translation,  and  to 
take  care  (under  a  penalty  of  £40  on  each  of  diem),  that  such  a 
number  should  be  printed  and  distributed  by  March  1, 1566,  as  would 
furnish  copies  to  every  cathedral,  collegiate  and  parish  church,  and 
chapel  of  ease,  within  their  respective  dioceses,  where  Welsh  was 
commonly  spoken.  In  1567,  was  printed  at  London,  the  first  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament.  The  translators  were  Thomas  Huet, 
Chanter  of  Saint  David's,  Dr.  Richard  Davis,  Bishop  of  Saint  Da- 
vid's, and  William  Salesbury,  a  man  of  ereat  industry,  learning,  and 
piety.  But  there  was  no  edition  or  version  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  British  tongue,  till  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  publicatioD 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  person  chiefly  concerned  in  rendering 
this  important  service  to  the  antient  Britons,  was  William  Morgan, 
D.  D.  who  was  bishop  of  Llandaff  in  1595,  from  which  see  he  was, 
m  1604,  translated  to  that  of  Saint  Asaph.     He  first  translated  the 

1  John8on*8  Hiitorieal  Account  of  the,  sereral  Enfliah  TransIatioiM  of  the  Bibte, 
in  the  cooclodinff  pengraph.  Bieliop  Watwn'e  Collection  of  Traote,  voi  iii.  |l 
100. 
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entire  Old  Testament,  togetlier  with  the  Apocrypha,  into  Welsh,  and 
also  revised  and  corrected  the  former  version  of  the  New  Testamenti 
both  of  which  were  printed,  in  one  volume  folio,  in  1588.  During 
the  reign  of  James  I.  tlic  Welsh  Version  underwent  a  further  exa- 
mination and  correction  from  Dr.  Pairy,  Morgan's  successor  in  the 
see  of  Saint  Asaph.  This  corrected  version,  which  is  usually  called 
Parry's  Bible,  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  editions.  It  was  printed 
at  London  in  1 620.  Seventy  years  afterwards,  another  folio  edition 
was  printed  at  Oxford,  under  the  inspection  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  in 
1690.  These  folio  im))ressions  were  intended  principally,  if  not 
wholly,  for  the  use  of  churches :  so  that,  for  upwards  ot  seventy 
years,  from  the  settlement  of  the  reformation  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
there  was  no  provision  made  for  furnishing  the  country  or  people  in 
general  with  copies  of  tlie  Scriptures.  The  honour  of  the  first  sup- 
ply of  this  kuid  is  due  to  one  or  more  citizens  of  London,  at  whose 
private  expense  an  octavo  edition  was  printed  in  1630.  In  1654 
and  1678  two  other  octavo  editions  appeared ;  the  latter  of  these  con- 
sisted of  8,000  copies,  to  the  publication  of  which  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Gouge,  a  learned  non-conformist  minister,^  not  only  contributed  very 
largely  out  of  his  private  fortune,  but  procured  ample  subscriptions 
from  numerous  opulent  and  benevolent  uidividuals.  Tlie  next  octavo 
edition  of  ihe  Welsh  Bible  was  published  in  1690,  under  the  patro- 
nage of  Thomas  I^ord  Wharton,  by  Mr.  David  Jones ;  who  was  as- 
sisted in  the  undertaking  by  some  ministers  and  citizens  of  London. 
This  was  the  last  edition  that  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy, 
and  also  the  most  numerous ;  the  editor,  it  is  said,  having  distributed 
not  fewer  than  ten  thousand  copies.^  During  die  eighteenth  century, 
tix  editions  of  the  Welsh  Bible  were  printed  chiefly,  if  not  wholly  at 
the  expense  of  the  venerable  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  \iz.  in  1718,  1727,  1746,  1752,  1769,  or  1770,  and 
1799.  Tliis  last  edition  consisted  of  ten  thousand  copies  of  the 
Welsh  Bible,  Common  Prayer,  and  singing  Psalms,  besides  tufo 
thousand  extra  co})ies  of  the  New  Testament.  Ample  as  tliis  edition 
was,  in  a  few  years,  copies  of  the  Scriptures  became  extremely 
scarce  and  dear  in  the  Principality :  and  in  1802,  some  pious  and 
benevolent  individuals  projected  a  new  impression,  the  circumstances 
connected  with  which  ultimately  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Britisb 
AND  Foreign  Bille  Society.^  Their  attention  was  immediately 
directed  to  die  wants  of  die  Principality  :  in  1806,  a  large  and  very 
forrect  stereotype  impression  of  the   New  Testament  was  issued, 

which  obtained  a  rapid  sale,    and  subsequent  editions   have  been 

■■■        ■        — . — ■  .1  .11.  I  .      » I  ■———.■<»» 

I  The  reader  will  find  a  pleasing  account  of  Mr.  Gouge's  various  braerolent  tad 
pious  nndortakings  in  Arcnbishop  Tillotson'a  Sermon  on  his  Death.  Worka,  tqI. 
li.  pp.  340— 349,  8vo.  London,  1820. 

>  The  preceding  account  of  Welsh  Bibles  is  abridged  from  an  Historietl  Aceosnt 
•f  the  Bntish  or  Welsh  Versions  and  Editions  of  the  Bible.  Bj  Thomas  LlewUra, 
LL.  D.  8to.  (London,  1768),  pp.  1—50.  In  an  aopendiz  (pp.  01—112)  this  author 
has  printed  the  dedications  which  were  prefixed  oy  the  translators  to  the  first  im- 
pressions. 

>  Bee  the  Rev.  John  Owen*s  History  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sociotf » 
vol  i.  pp.  1—12. 138—150.  263. 391 
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printed.  In  1821,  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
defrayed  the  expense  of  a  large  edition,  in  crown  octavo,  of  the 
Welsh  Bible,  with  the  Liturgy  and  Psalms.  It  was  executed  at  the 
press  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  typography  ever  printed ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Wales  are  now  abundantly  supplied  witli  tlie  Scriptures  in  their  native 
tongue.  ^ 

3.  Irish  Bibles.— The  New  Testament  having  been  translated 
into  Irish  by  Dr.  William  Daniel,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  Dr.  Bedell 
(who  was.  advanced  to  the  see  of  Kihnore  and  Ardagh  in  1629), 
procured  the  Old  Testament  to  be  translated  by  a  Mr.  King ;  who 
being  ignorant  of  the  original  languages,  executed  it  from  the  En- 
glish Version.  Bedell,  therefore,  revised  and  compared  it  with  the 
Hebrew,  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Italian  version  of  Diodati.  He 
supported  Mr.  King,  during  his  undertaking,  to  the  utmost  of  his  abi- 
lity ;  and  when  the  translation  was  finished,  he  would  have  printed  it 
in  his  own  house,  and  at  his  own  charge,  if  he  had  not  been  pre- 
vented by  the  troubles  in  Ireland.  The  translation,  however,  escaped 
the  hands  of  the  rebels,- and  was  subsequently  printed  in  1685,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.^  What  editions  were  printed 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  author  of  the  present  work  has  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  early 
exerted  itself  to  supply  the  want  of  the  Bible  in  the  Irish  language. 
In  1811,  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed  ;  and  in 
1813,  the  Bible  was  stereot}7)ed.  Another  edition,  in  three  octavo 
volumes,  is  at  this  time  in  progress  at  tlic  expense  of  the  Society  ibr  , 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

4.  Manks  Bible. — Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  truly  vene- 
rable bishop  of  Sodor  and  Mann,  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  formed  a  plan 
for  translating  the  New  Testament  into  tlie  Manks  language ;  but  be 
did  not  live  to  make  a  fiulhcr  progress  than  to  procure  the  four  Gos- 
pels and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  be  translated,  and  to  print  at  his 
own  expense,  the  Grospel  of  St.  Matthew.  His  exemplary  successor, 
bishop  Hildesley,  revised  the  manuscript,  and  completed  the  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  which,  by  the  munificent  aid  of  die  SocieQ'  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  of  otiier  benevolent  individual?, 
ne  was  enabled  to  print  between  the  years  1756  and  1760.  In  1766, 
he  was  encouraged,  by  the  influx  of  benefactions,  to  undertake  a 
Manks  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  completed  only 
two  days  before  his  decease,  on  the  30th  November,  1772.*  In  the 
foUowing  year,  the  entire  Bible,  together  with  the  apocr}'phal  books, 
was  printed  at  the  expense  of  die  same  venerable  society. 

6.  Gaelic  Bibles. — The  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating 
Christian  Knowledge,  has  the  honour  of  giving  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Highlands  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  their  vernacular  dialect.     The 

New  Testament  was  translated  by  the  late  Rev.  James  Stuart,  mi- 

— * — ■ —   -  _■  _  _ _ 

i  Biographia  Britannica,  article  Bedell,  vol.  ii.  p.  136.  2d  edition, 
"^'^'■mer'a  Bioffraphical  Dictionary,  vt>l.  svii.  pp.  480—483.  from  Mr.  Botler'f 
of  Bp.  uudMler. 
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nister  of  Killin,  and  printed  at  their  expense  in  1765 :  it  bears  a 
high  character  for  fidelity  and  accuracy.  The  several  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  translated  and  published,  in  detached  portions 
or  volumes,  at  different  times,  as  the  Society's  funds  would  permit, 
riz.  The  prophetical  books,  by  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  in  1783,  and 
the  remainmg  books  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Stuart,  minister  of  Luss 
(son  of  the  translator  of  the  New  Testament),  in  three  parts,  which 
appeared  successively  in  the  years  1783, 1787,  and  1801.  In  1796, 
llie  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  being  exhausted,  the  Society 
published  anotlier,  consisting  of  twenty  thousand  copies.  And  as 
some  of  the  first  printed  volumes  of  tlie  Old  Testament  were  so 
much  reduced  in'  number,  in  1802,  as  to  be  insufficient  to  supplv 
the  urgent  demands  of  tlie  Highlands  in  general,  and  of  the  Society  s 
own  schools  in  particular,  a  new  edition  of  twenty  thousand  copies 
was  printed.  Three  parts  out  of  four,  mto  which  tliis  portion  of  the 
Bible  had  been  divided,  were  rendered  from  the  Hebrew  with  great 
simplicity,  and  with  as  literal  an  adherence  to  die  original  text  as 
rhe  idiom  of  the  respective  languages  would  admit.  As  the  style  of 
the  fourth  part  (containing  the  prophetical  books)  had  receded  from 
ihis  simplicity,  it  was  revised  and  corrected  with  the  utmost  care. 
From  this  corrected  text  (a  copy  of  which  was  furnished  by  the  So- 
ciety in  Scotland  as  soon  as  it  was  finished^,  the  British  and  Foreign 
6ible  Society  executed  their  stereotype  editions  in  1807,  w*hich  (as 
the  Scottish  Society  was  unable  to  supply  the  urgent  and  very  nume- 
rous demands  for  the  sacred  writings)  were  purchased  at  reduced 
prices  by  the  poor  Highlanders,  with  the  liveliest  expressions  of  grati- 
tude.^ In  1816,  this  Gaelic  Version  of  the  Bible  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church^ of  Scotland. 

III.  French  Versions. — ^The  earliest  French  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  is  that  of  Guiars  de  Moulins,  a  canon  of  St.  Pierre  d'Aire, 
in  the  diocese  of  Touraine,  who  was  employed  in  this  work  from  the 
Vulgate,  from  1291  to  1294.  Several  copies  of  this  translation  are 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris ;  and  an  edition  of  it  was  printed  by 
order  of  Charles  VIII.  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  at  Paris  in  1487. 
In  1512,  James  Le  Fevre,  of  Estaples  Abetter  known  bv  the  name 
of  Jacobus  Faber,  Stapulensis,)  published  a  translation  of  St.  PauPs 
Epistles,  with  critical  notes  and  a  conrnientary,  in  which  he  freely 
censures  the  Vulgate ;  and  in  1523  he  published  at  Paris,  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  This  was  followed  by 
detached  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  an  edition  of  the  en- 
tire French  Bible  translated  by  himself.  It  was  printed  at  Antwerp 
by  Martin  Xi'Empereur,  in  1530,  (again  in  1534,  and  1541,)  and 
was  revised  by  the  divines  of  Louvain,  whose  edidon  appeared  in 
1550,  and  has  since  been  repeatedly  printed.    The  translation  of  Le 

1  Addrefs  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagatii^  Christian  Knowledge,  1803. 
Owen's  Hittoiy  of  the  Bible  Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  2^,  906,  314-r91C.  In  1820,  a 
Gaelic  translation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  waa  completed  and  printed,  at 
the  expenae  of  the  incorporated  London  Society  fbr  promoting  Christian  Kaow.- 
ledpe 
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varre.     It  was  published  witli  notes,  in  156G  :  but  being  condemned 

by  a  brief  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1575,  a  new  edition  was  under* 

taken  by  tlie  divines  of  Louvain,  who  freed  it  from  the  corrections  of 

the  reformed,  and  made  it  altogetlier  conformable  to  die  Latin.  This 

edition  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1 575,  and  at  various  places  since. 

In  1820,  a  version  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  in  tlie  dialect  spoken  at 

Thoulouse,  and  in  its  vicinity,  was  printed  at  Thoulouse.*    There 

are  seiieral  otlier    French  translations,  by  private  individuab,  as, 

1 .  The  entire  Bible,  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  by  Jacques 

Corbin,  an  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  publislied  in 

1643  with  the  approbation  of  the  faculty  of  theology  of  Poitiers; 

at   present  it  is  but  little  esteemed  in    France  ;  —  2.   The  New 

Testament,  from   the  Vulgate,  by  Alichael  de  Maroles,  publislied 

in   1 649 :  it  is  executed  principally  from  Erasmus's  Latui  version, 

but  in  some  passages  from  tlie  Vulgate,  and  has  often  been  reprinted  ; 

3.  Father  Amelotle's  Translation  of  die  New  Testament  from  the 

Vulgate  was  published  in  1G6G,  1GG7,  and   1668,  in  4  volumes  8vo. 
witli  notes.     It  lias  been  very  justly  and  severely  criticised  for  its 
blunders  by  Father  Simon.     His  principal  design  in  publishing  this 
version  was,  to  supersede  the  French  Protestant  Translation,  and 
especially  that  of  the  learned  Port-Royalists,  (which  was  then  in  the 
press),  whose  bitter  enemy  Amelotte  was ;  —  4.  The  version  of  tlie 
New  Testament  by  the  Port  Royalists,  which  was  depreciated  before 
its  publicauon  by  die  adversaries  of  the  Jansenists,  appeared  in  1667 
in  two  volumes  8vo.     It  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  by  tlie  Elzevirs, 
finr  Gaspard  IVIigeot,  a  bookseller  of  Mons,  (whence  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  Testament  of  Mons)  with  tlie  approbation  of  the  Archbi- 
shop  of  Cambray,  and  the  bishop  of  Namur,  and  with  tlie  privilee;e 
of  tne  King  of  Snain  ;  but  was  condemned  by  the  popes  Clement  I  A. 
and  Innocent  XI.     This  version  (which  is  from  the  Vulgate)  was 
begun  by  Antoine  le  Maitre,  after  whose  death  it  was  finished  by  his 
bMher  Isaac  Louis  le  Maitre  de  Sacy,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
celebrated  Port-Royalists,  Amaud,  Nicole,  Claude  Saint  Marthe,  and 
Pierre-Thomas  du  Foss6.    This  version  was  gready  esteemed,  espe- 
cially by  the  Jansenists; — 6.  The  version  oi  die  New  Testament, 
by  Antoine  Godeau,  bishop  of  Grasse,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1668,  in 
two  volumes  dvo. :  it  is  made  from  the  Vulgate,  and  holds  a  middle 
way  between  a  literal  version  and  a  paraphrase; — 6.    The  New 
Testament,  by  Father  Quesnel,  is  made  more  conformable  to  the 
Vulgate  than  die  translation  published  at  Mons,  (No.  4.)  which  he 
look  for  his  basis :  it  is  accompanied  wiUti    moral  reflections,  which 
are  jusdy  admired  for  their  piety,  and  were  commcndeil  by  |K)pe  Cle- 
ment XI.  who  afterwards,  in  1713,  condemned  it  by  die  celebrated 
BuD  beginning  with  die  words  '  Unigenitus  Dei  Filius,'  together  wiUi 
one  hiUKlred  and  one  propositions  extracted  from  it,  and  every  thing 
ihat  eidier  had  been  written  or  should  be  written  in  defence  of  it ! 
Qyeaners  version  and  reflections  were  first  printed  at  Brussels  in  1693 

1  Le  8^  Ebangely  d6  Nostra  Seiraour  Jems  ChriBt  seloun  Sent  Jao,  traduit 
kk  L^Dgo  Toulottxenzo.  aToulouflo,  1820,  ISmo. 
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and  1694  in  four  volumes  8vo. ;  and  again  at  Paris,  in  1699.  This 
edition  is  said  to  be  more  ample  than  tJie  preceding,  and  has  often 
been  reprinted  both  in  8vo.  and  12mo.  Quesnel's  Reflections  were 
translated  into  English  and  published  in  four  volumes  8vo.  at  London 
in  1719— 1726.;— 7,8.  Between  1G97  and  1703,  the  Jesuits, 
Bouhours,  Michael  Tcllier,  and  Pierre  Bernier  published  anolher 
translation  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  version  of 
Charles  Hure,  also  from  the  Vulgate,  (Paris,  1702,  in  fou^^viumes, 
I2mo.)  are  now  nearly  forgotten. — 9.  The  French  version  of  tlic 
ingenious  critic.  Father  Simon,  published  with  notes  in  1702,  was 
translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  two  volumes  4to.,  1730. 
This  translation  was  condemned  by  an  ordinance  of  tlie  Cardinal  de 
Noailles,  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  also  by  two  ^  Instructions,'  issued 
by  the  celebrated  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux.^  Various  portions  of 
the  Bible  have  been  translated  into  French  by  other  writers,  who  are 
not  of  sufficient  note  to  require  a  disUnct  mention. 

IV.  Belgian  Versions. — A  Flemish  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  made  from  the  Vulgate  in  the  sixteentli  century,  and  printed 
"at  Cologne  in  1475,  at  Delft  in  1477,  and  at  other  places.  For  a 
long  time  the  Protestants  in  the  J^ow  Countries  had  only  the  Dutch 
translation,  made  from  Luther's  German  version  in  1560,  which  has 
already  been  noticed  in  page  230.  But  in  1618,  in  consequence  of 
an  order  issued  by  the  S^mod  of  Dort,  a  new  translation  was  under- 
taken from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  The  translators  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  John  Bogermann,  William  Baudart,  and  Gerson 
Bucer ;  the  New  Testament  and  apocryphal  books  were  assigned  to 
James  Roland,  Antony  Walaeus,  and  Festus  Hommius.  Their  por- 
tions, when  finished,  were  submitted  to  the  careful  revision  of  others. 
This  Dutch  version  was  first  printed  in  1637,  and  is  highly  valued  for 
its  fidelity;  the  Remonstrants,  however,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
New  Testament,  translated  it  anew  from  tlie  Greek  j  and  their  ver- 
sion was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1680. 

V.  Italian  Versions.  —  Four  versions  of  the  Bible  are  extant  in 
the  Italian  language.  The  earliest  is  that  of  Nicolao  Malermi,  who 
translated  it  from  the  Latin  Vtilgate  :  it  was  first  published  at  Venice, 
in  1471,  in  folk).  The  second  is  that  of  Antonio  Bruccioli,  also 
printed  at  Venbe  in  1532:  he  professes  to  have  made  his  version 
from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  but  Walchius  says,  that  he  chiefly  fol* 
lowed  the  Latin  Translation  of  Sanctes  Pagninus.  A  revised  edition 
of  Bruccioli's  Italian  Bible,  rendered  conformable  to  the  Vulgate  by 
Sanctes  Marmochinus,  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1538.  An  Italian 
version  has  moreover  been  said  to  have  been  published  under  the 
auspices  of  Pope  Sixtus  V. ;  but  its  existence  is  very  doubtful.  A 
Protestant  Italian  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  at 
Geneva  in  1561,  and  of  the  entire  Bible  in  1562,  which  is  usuaDv 
considered  as  a  revision  of  Bruccioli's :  but  Walchius  asserts  that  it 

1  Schoell,  Hift<nre  Abr^  de  la  Litt^nture  Orecque,  tome  ii.  j^  159—166. 
Chalneit*!  Bkgrai^hictl  Dictioiiaiy,  Art  (tiinali  voL  ttv.  pp.  436--429L 
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is  altogether  a  new  translatioo.  It  has,  however,  long  been  superseded 
by  the  elegant  and  faithful  version  of  Giovanni  Diodati,  published  in 
1607.  The  latest  Italian  version  is  thjait  executed,  m  conformity  with 
die  Vukate  by  Antonio  Martini,  archbishop  of  Florence,  towards  the 
close  ol  the  eighteenth  century  :  it  received  the  sanction  of  the  late 
pope  Pius  VI.  The  New  Testament  was  published  at  Turin  17G9, 
and  the  Old  Testament  in  1779.  Bodi  were  accompanied  with  ex- 
planatory notes,  professedly  taken  from  the  fathers.  Martini's  transla- 
tion has  been  repeatedly  printed :  tlie  edition  of  Livorno  (Leghorn) 
1818,  and  that  of  Italia,  1817,witli  the  stereotype  New  Testament 
executed  by  T.  Rutt,  Shacklcwell,  (near  London)  1813,  were  put 
into  the  Index  or  Catalogue  of  Books,  prohibited  to  be  sold,  by  a 
decree  dated  January  13th,  1820.^ 

VI.  Spanish  Versions. — The  earliest  edidon  of  the  Scriptures 
in  tlie  Spanish  language,  was  executed  from  die  Vulgate,  and  printed 
at  Valencia  in  1478  ;^  it  is  now  of  very  rare  occurrence.  In  1553, 
a  Spanish  versk)n  of  die  Old  Testament  was  made  for  the  Jews  by 
Edward  Pinel ;  it  was  printed  at  Ferrara.  In  1630,  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  it  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  by  Manasseh  Ben  Israel.  A 
much  earlier  translation  dian  this  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  some 
learned  Jews,  which  has  been  too  hastily  attributed  to  rabbi  David 
Kimchi.  An  edition  of  die  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  and  in  Jewish 
Spanish,  was  printed  at  Vienna,  in  the  years  1813,  14,  15,  and  16, 
in  four  volumes,  quarto,  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  of  ConstantinopICi 
and  of  most  of  die  cities  of  Turkey,  who  are  Spanish  Jews.  The 
Hebrew  text  is  printed  with  vowel  points,  on  one  half  of  the  page, 
and  die  Jewish-Spanish,  widi  rabbinical  characters  on  the  other.* 
Among  the  Christians,  Cassiodore  de  Reyna  translated  die  Scriptures 
into  Spanish,  from  the  original  languages,  but  availed  himself  of  the 
puBistance  affi)rded  by  die  Latin  versions  of  Pagninus  and  Leo  Juda : 
it  was  published  at  Basil,  in  15G9.  A  revised  edition  of  it  by  Cy- 
prian de  Valera,  a  Protestant,  who  consulted  later  versions  and  notes, 
especially  the  Geneva  French  Bible,  was  publislied  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1702.  A  new  Spanish  version  of  die  entire  Bible  from  the  Latin 
Vuigate,  was  publislied  at  Madrid  in  1793-4,  by  Don  Philipe  Scio 
deSan  Miguel,  (subsequently  appointed  Bishop  of  Segovia,)  in  ten 
fiodb  volumes ;  it  is  adorned  with  three  hundred  engravings  copied 
fiom  those  of  Marillicr  and  Monsiau,  which  were  executed  for  the 
edition  of  Sacy's  French  version  of  the  Bible,  printed  at  Paris  in 
1789  and  die  following  years.  This  edidon  is  very  rare  and  dear 
even  in  Spain.  Padre  Scio's  Spanisli  version  was  reprinted  at  Ma- 
drid between  the  years  1794  and  1797,  in  nineteen  large  8vo.  vo- 
lumes with  plates.  There  are  copies  of  this  edidon  both  with  and 
without  the  LaUn  text.  The  diird  edition  of  diis  version  was  published 
at  Madrid  in  1808,  m  Latin  and  Spanish,  in  sixteen  volumes,  which 

1  Townley's  IHuitratioiui  of  Biblical  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  483. 
S  ThonMOD'B  and  Orme'i  Historical  Sketch  of  the  TranaUtion  of  the  Scriptnrei^ 
p.  40.  aote. 
3  Sizteenlh  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sooietj,  Appendix,  p.  S4. 
VOL.  II.  34 
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have  the  appearance  of  anall  quartos :  they  are  vfeiy  neatly  executed. 
The  Vulgate  text  and  Spanish  translation  are  printed  in  parallel  co- 
lumns. To  each  book  is  preBxed  a  critical  preface,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  page  is  a  copious  commentary,  drawn  principaUy  from  the 
writings  of  the  fathers.^ 

VII.  Russian  Version.— ^ The  Sclavonic  or  Old  Russian  ver- 
sion has  been  already  noticed  in  pages  200  and  214 ;  but  as  this, 
though  the  established  version  of  die  Greek  church,  is  no  kmger 
intelligible  to  the  common  people,  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
modern  Russ  was  made  by  M.  Gliick,  a  Livonian  clergyman,  and 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1698.^  As  tlie  Russian  language  had  un- 
dergone considerable  changes  since  tliat  time,  die  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, by  an  edict  in  February  1816,  directed  the  Holy  Synod  of 
Moscow  to  prepare  a  new  translation.  In  March  1619,  the  four 
Gospels  were  published  in  that  language.^  In  December  1822  the 
entire  New  Testament  was  completed,  as  also  tlie  book  of  Psalms. 
The  Pentateuch,  books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes  are  tran»- 
lated,  and  the  Committee  of  Revision  are  examining  them ;  and  M. 
Philaret,  Archbishop  of  Moscow,  is  occupied  in  translating  the  pro- 
phecy of  Issdal).^ 

VIII.  Croat  Bible. — The  New  Testament  in  the  language  of 
Croatia,  was  first  published  at  Tubingen  in  1551.  It  was  translated 
by  the  pastor  Truber,  and  was  reprinted  witli  some  corrections  by  the 
translator,  at  die  same  place,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  in  1581-2. 
These  editions  are  of  extreme  rarity.  The  first  edition  of  the  entire 
Croat  Bible  appeared  at  Wittemberg,  in  1584.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  the  version  of  Truber.  The  Pentateuch,  Proverbs,  and 
Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  were  translated  by  die  editor,  George  Dalina- 
tinus,  who  also  wrote  die  preface.^ 

IX.  The  New  Testament,  in  die  Basque  dialect,  was  first  printed 
at  Rochelle,  in  1571,  with  a  dedication  in  French  to  Joan  d'Alhret, 
Queen  of  Navarre,  by  John  de  Licarrague  de  Briscous.  It  is  fur- 
nished with  parallel  passages  in  the  margin,  and  at  the  end  are  sum- 
maries of  contents,  indexes,  &c.® 

X.  Hungarian  Bible. — The  Hungarian  Protestant  version  was 
executed  by  Caspar  Caroli,  who  availed  himself  of  the  previous  la- 
bours of  Vatabhis,  Pagninus,  Munster,  Tremellius,  and  of  the  Vul- 
gate.    It  was  first  publislied  in  ^589,  at  Wysolyn ;  and  subsequently 

1  A  modem  Pol^glott  Bible,  designed  as  a  companion  to  that  in  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  and  English  languaj^es  (noticed  in  p.  110.  suprw)^  \%  pre- 
paring for  publication  by  Mr.  Bagster.  It  compriseR  Luther's  Gr.nMn  venioii, 
evefuUy  prmtcd ;  the  Frenth  version,  from  a  reprint  of  Ostcrrald  s  edition,  printed 
at  Basle,  m  ldl9-20 ;  Diodati's  Italian  version ;  and  the  Spanish  version,  mm  the 
edition  of  Padre  Scio,  above  noticed. 

S  Bishop  Marsh's  Histonr  of  Translations,  p.  C 

3  Sixteenth  Import  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  for  1890,  Appen- 
dix, pp.  29,  30.  The  modem  Russian  version  was  received  with  the  UvelMSt  gra- 
titude, both  by  clergy  and  lahy,  of  which  some  pleasing  testimoniee  are  ghren  m 
p.  31- 

4  Evangelical  Magazme  for  Jvly  18SS^  p.  962. 

I  Adler^s  BiblioUieoa  Biblica,  Part  IV.  pp.  131, 133. 
« Ibid.  Part  IV.  p.  161. 
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at  Hanau,  m  1608;  at  Oppenheim,  in  1612;  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1645,  1684,  and  1685,  and  at  other  places.  Of  the  edition  printed  in 
Holland,  in  1717,  three  thousand  copies  are  said  to  have  been  inter- 
cepted by  tiie  Jesuits,  into  whose  custody  they  were  committed,  to 
prevent  any  use  from  being  made  of  them.  Tliere  is  also  a  popish 
version,  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  by  George  Kaldi,  and  printed 
at  Cologne  and  Vienna. 

XI.  Polish  Bibles. — Tliree  versions  of  the  Scriptures  have 
been  published  in  tlic  Polish  language.  The  first  was  undertaken  for 
the  use  of  tlie  Roman  Catholics,  and  was  published  at  Cracow  in 
1561 ;  reprinted  at  die  same  place  in  1577,  1599,  and  1619,  and  at 
other  places.  The  second  was  made  by  the  Socinians  under  the 
patronage  and  at  the  expense  of  Prince  Nicholas  Radzivil ;  it  was 
published  at  Pinczow,  in  Lithuconia,  in  1563,  and  is  one  of  the  rarest 
books  ever  printed.^  This  translation  was  reprinted  at  Zaslau,  in 
Lithuania,  in  1572.  The  diird  Polish  version  was  made  by  the  Re- 
formed, or  Calvinists,  in  1596.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  the  Judso-Polisli  dialect  (wliicli  is  spoken  by  the  Jews,  who  are 
very  numerous  in  Poland)  has  been  made  by  the  Rev.  N.  Solomon, 
at  uie  expense  and  under  tlie  patronage  of  die  Liondon  society  for 
promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews;  it  was  printed  in  1821.^  A 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  tlie  language  of  Samogitia,  a 
province  of  Poland,  was  printed  in  1820,  at  the  expense  of  the  Rus- 
sian Bible  Society. 

XII.  Bohemian  Bibles. — The  first  Bohemian  translation  was 
made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  was  published  at  Prague  in  1488. 
The  other,  for  the  use  of  the  Protestants  in  Bohemia,  was  made  from 
the  sacred  originab  by  Albert  Nicolai,  John  Capito,  Isaiah  Coepollai 
and  other  learned  reformers,  at  tlie  expense  of  the  baron,  John  Zero- 
timus.  It  was  published  between  the  years  1579  and  1593,  in  six 
quarto  volumes,  without  any  indication  of  tlie  place  where  they  were 
printed,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  Kraliz. 

Xin.  Modern-Greek,  or  Romaic  Versions. -—The  Romaic  is 
aoorrupuon  of  the  antient  Greek,  so  great  indeed,  that  compared  with 
the  latter,  it  may  be  pronounced  a  new  language  ;  it  is  at  present  in 
general  use,  both  for  writing  and  conversation,  the  antient  Greek 
being  used  solely  for  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Into  this  language  the 
New  Testament  was  translated  by  Maximus  Calliergi,  and  was  printed 
at  Geneva  in  1638,  in  one  large  quarto  volume,  in  two  columns,  one 
containing  die  antient,  tlie  other  the  modem  Greek.  It  was  publish- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  then  United  Pro^ces,  upon  the  soltcitatioa 
(tf  Cornelius  Haga,  their  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  The  Greeks, 
however,  did  nor  receive  it  with  much  favour.  This  translation  was 
reprinted  at  London  in  1703,  in  one  volume  12mo.,  by  Seraphin,  a 
monk  of  Mitylene ;  who  prefixed  to  it  a  preface,  which  gave  ofience 
Id  the  Greek  bishops,  particularly  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

t  A  copy  of  this  tranalation  is  in  the  Ubraiy  of  Earl  Spencer,  and  is  described  bf 
Mr.  Dibdin,  Bib.  Spenc.  vol.  i.  pp.  85-— 89. 
>  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  London  Society  &r  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews,  p.  9 
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By  his  order  it  was  committed  to  the  flames.  The  edition  of  1703 
(which,  in  consequence  of  this  suppression,  has  become  extremely 
rare)  was  reprinted  in  1705 ;  and  m  that  edition  the  objecticHiable 
passages  in  Seraphin's  preface  were  omitted.  A  more  correct 
edition  of  it  was  printed  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  in  1710,  in  one  volume, 
12mo.,  under  the  patronage  and  at  the  expense  of  Sophia  Louisa, 
Queen  of  Prussia.^  From  this  last  edition  was  printed  the  impres- 
sion executed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, in  one  thick  volume,  12mo.  (Chelsea,  1810),  tlie  antient  and 
modem  Greek  being  in  parallel  columns.  To  this  edition  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  gave  his  unqualified  approbation.'  with 
regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  though  tne  book  of  Psalms  was  trans- 
lated into  Romaic,  and  printed  at  Venice  in  1543,  and  the  Pentateuch 
(by  the  Jews  at  Constantinople)  in  1547,  yet  no  entire  version  of  the 
Scriptures  was  extant  in  modem  Greek,  until  tiie  archimandrite  Hila- 
rion  (whom  the  general  suffrage  of  die  learned  Greeks,  concurs  in 
representing  as  best  qualified  for  the  task)  undertook  first  a  new 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  which  has  undergone  a  scrupulous 
revision,  and  is  at  this  time  in  the  press.  The  same  person,  with  the 
assistance  of  two  learned  ecclesiastics,  is  at  this  time  occupied  in 
translating  the  Old  Testament  from  tlie  antient  into  the  modem 
Greek.' 

XIV.  XV.  Wallachian  and  Bulgarian  Versions.  —  A  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Wallacliian  language  was  pub- 
lished in  Belgrade,  in  1648  ;  and  aversion  of  tlie  same  has  been  un- 
dertaken in  die  Bulgarian  language  under  the  direction  of  the  Peters- 
burg Bible  Society. 

XVI.  RoMANESE  Versions.  —  The  Romanese  language  is  divid- 
ed into  two  dialects,  the  Churtoelsche  and  the  Laaintche.  The 
former  is  spoken  by  die  inhabitants  of  the  Engadine  (one  of  the 
loftiest  vallies  in  Switzerland,  bordering  on  the  T}to1)  ;  the  latter,  by 
the  Ladins,  who  reside  on  the  confines  of  Italy.  Tlie  Scriptures 
were  translated  into  the  Churwelsche  dialect,  and  published  in  1657, 
at  Schuol,  a  town  of  die  Lower  Engadine,  and  into  the  Ladiniche  at 
Coire,  m  1719.  Edidons  of  both  these  versions  have  lately  been 
printed  by  the  Bible  Society  at  Basle,  aided  by  die  British  and  Fo- 
reign Bible  Society  in  London. 

XVII.  Turkish  Versions.  — In  1666,  the  New  Testament  was 
printed  in  Turkish,  at  Oxford  :  it  was  translated  by  Dr.  Lazarus  Sea- 
man, and  was  published  at  the  joint  expense  of  die  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle  and  of  the  Levant  or  Turkey  company  of  London,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  by  whom  it  was  very  eratefuUy 
received.  In  the  same  year  a  translauon  of  the  whole  Bible  into 
the  Turkish  language  was  completed  by  Albertus  Boboosky,^  first 

I  Butler'a  Hore  Bibliee,  toI.  i.  pp.  177—179. 

9  Owen's  History  of  the  Brituh  ind  Foreign  Bible  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  358,  m€e 
a  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  British  ind  Foreign  BiUe  Society,  Appendix,  pp.  19, 
.  90.    Seventeenth  Report,  p.  liv. 

«  Owen'9  History  of  the  Bible  Society,  toI.  tii.  pp.  13, 14.  S57. 506.    SiitMaCh 
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dragoman  or  interpreter  to  the  Porte.  He  undertook  this  arduous 
WOK  at  the  request  of  the  celebrated  Levin  Warner,  at  tliat  time 
ambassador  from  Holland  ;  and  his  translation  was  sent  to  Leyden« 
corrected  and  ready  for  Uie  press.  Here  it  lay  until  1814,  when  tlio 
Rev.  Dr.  Piiikcrton  having  ascertained  its  value,  recommended  it  to 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  curators  of  die  uni- 
ver»ty  of  Lieyden  ha\4ng  confided  the  manuscript  to  his  excellency 
Baron  Von  Diez,  at  tliat  time  counsellor  of  legation  to  the  court  of 
Berlin,  this  distinguished  scholar  devoted  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life  to  its  revision,  and  to  superintending  the  printing  of  it.  On  his 
decease,  in  1817,  the  editing  of  this  version  was  cheerfully  under* 
taken  by  M.  KieiFer,  professor  of  die  oriental  languages  at  Paris ; 
and  in  1819,  tlie  New  Testament  was  completed.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  passing  through  tlie  press  with  as  much  rapidity  as  the  nature 
of  the  work  will  permit.  The  st^lc  of  Boboosky's  translation  is  said 
to  be  pure  and  elegant,  such  as  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  th« 
man  of  letters,  and  at  the  same  time  be  understood  by  the  lowest  in 
society. 

XVIII.  PoRTUGiTESE  Version.  —  In  1681,  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  tlie  Portuguese  language  at  Amsterdam ;  and  some 
portions  were  printed  in  tJie  fonuer  part  of  tlie  last  century  by  the 
jVIissionaries  at  Tranquebar.  A  Portuguese  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  executed  by  Joao  Ferreira  d' Almeida  and  Jacob  op  den 
Akker,  was  published  at  Batavia,  in  1748-53,  m  two  volumes  8vo. 
These  were  Protestant  versions.  In  1781,  Antonio  Pereira  publish- 
ed a  Portuguese  version  of  the  New  Testament,  at  Lisbon  ;  and  in 
1783,  the  entire  Bible.  This  translation  is  made  from  the  Vulgate 
Latm  version,  and  in  all  doctrinal  points  is  in  union  with  the  church 
of  Rome. 

XI^.  Albanian  Version. — The  Albanians  arc  a  hardy  peo- 
ple, inliabiting  tlie  countries  antiently  known  by  the  names  of  lUyri- 
cum  and  Epinis :  numerous  tribes  of  them  are  also  spread  over 
Macedonia  and  die  Morea  or  Peloponnesus.  A  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  dieir  language  was  finished  in  the  year  1820 
by  Dr.  Evangelos  Mexicos,  under  the  patronage  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;   which  it  is  intended  td 


Report  of  the  Society,  Appendix,  p.  17.  Albertue  Bobooaky  wm  born  in  Poland  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  While  a  youth  he  wm  etolen  by  the 
Tartars,  and  sold  to  the  Turks  in  Con8tantino|ple.  By  them  he  was  educated  in 
the  Bfohanimedan  faith,  and  when  he  grew  up  became  first  dragoman  or  translator 
Id  Mahomet  or  Mohammed  IV.  His  Turkish  name  was  Hau  Bey.  He  under- 
Mood  eeventeen  languages,  and  is  said  to  have  spoken  French,  German,  and  En- 
gUsh  with  the  fluency  of  a  native.  To  the  Englisn  language  he  was  greatly  attach- 
ed ;  and  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Boyle  transited  the  catechism  of  the  Cburch  of 
gyiglawt  into  Turkish.  He  sJso  composed  several  works  himself,  aeveral  of  which 
have  been  published :  but  his  great  work  was  the  Translation  of  the  Scriptures 
above  noticed.  Boboosky  also  wrote  a  grammar  and  dietionary  of  the  Turkiah 
Jangaage.  But  it  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  them,  and  or  the  church  cate- 
chism. This  wonderful  man  intended  to  have  returned  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Christian  chnieh  *,  hut  died,  before  he  ikccomplished  his  design.  Owen's  Hist.  vsL 
iij.  D.  14.  wtt^. 
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print  in  parallel  columns,  one  containing  the  Greek  text,  the  other 
the  Albanian  version. 

XX.  Maltese  Version. — The  Maltese  may  almost  be  consi- 
dered as  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic  language.  Into  this  dialect  the  New 
Testament  has  been  translated  by  Signor  (jiusepi>e  Cannolo,  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Maka,  under  the  direction  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Rev.  William  Jowctt,  M.  A.,  one  of  tlie  Representatives 
of  tlie  Church  Missionary  Society  in  tlie  Mediterranean.  The  Old 
Testament  is  in  progress.  As  very  few  books  have  appeared  in 
Maltese,  the  Gospel  of  John  has  been  printed  in  tliis  country,  in 
ilaltese  and  English,  in  parallel  columns ;  and  copies  have  been  sent 
to  Malta  for  distribution  cliiefly  among  persons  capable  of  forming  a 
judgment  of  tlie  Maltese,  in  order  to  render  the  translation  as  perfect 
as  practicable,  before  the  entire  New  Testament  shall  be  put  to 
press.  Tiie  importance  of  tliis  luidertaking  will  be  felt,  when  it  is 
considered  tliat  tiie  crowded  population  of  die  islands  of  Malta  and 
Goza  never  yet  possessed  the  Scriptures  in  tlieir  own  tongue.  The 
value  of  this  translation  is  funiier  enhanced,  by  the  circumstance  that 
it  may  serve  as  a  step  to  Europeans  who  are  desirous  to  learn  the 
Arabic  language.^ 


SECTION  IV. 

MODERN   VERSIONS    IN   THE   LANGUAGES   OF   ASIA. 

L  Hebrew.  —  II.  Chaldee.  —  III.  Versions  in  the  oriental  languages^ 
either  translated  by  the  Baptist  Missionaries  at  Serampore^  or 
printed  at  the  Mission  press.  —  1.  Arabic,  and  the  languages  dte- 
rivedfrom  or  bearing  affinity  to  it.  —  2.  Sanscrit,  anii  the  Ian" 
gnoses  derived  from  or  bearing  affinity  to  it.  —  3.  Chinese,  and 
the  languages  derived  from  or  bearing  affinity  to  it.  —  IV.  Other 
Asiatic  Versions.  —  1.  Formosan.  —  2.  Tartar.  —  3.  Georgian. 
—  4.  Tahitan. 

I.  Hebrew.  The  New  Testament  was  first  translated  into  He- 
brew by  the  learned  Elias  Huttcr,  who  published  it  in  his  Polyglott 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  twelve  languages,  viz.  Greek,  Syri- 
ac,  Hebrew,  Latin,  German,  Bohemian,  Italian,  Spanish,  French, 
English,  Danish  and  Polish,  at  Nuremburg,  in  1599,  1600,  in  two 
vohimes,  4to.  In  his  preface  he  states,  that  when  meditating  that 
work,  he  sought  in  vam  for  a  Hebrew  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. No  alternative  therefore  was  left  to  him,  but  to  attempt  it 
himself.  Accordingly,  laying  aside  every  other  undertaking,  he 
translated,  corrected,  and  finished  it  in  the  space  of  one  year.  For 
a  first  translatkm,  especially  when  we  consider  the  shortness  of  the 
time  in  which  it  was  accomplished,  it  is  truly  a  wonderful  perfimn- 
ance.    From  Hutter's  Polyglott  the  Hebrew  text  was  detached,  and 

I  Eighteenth  Report  of  the  Church  Minionuy  8oei«tj  for  1617-1818.  p.  G9. 
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printed  separately,  witli  some  corrections,  under  the  superintendence 
of  William  Robertson,  8vo.  Ijondon,   1661.     It  is  a  volume  of  ex- 
tremely rare  occurrence,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  impression  was 
consumed  in  tlie  great  (ire  of  London,  in  ICGG.     Robertson's  edition 
was  beautifully  reprinted  in  12nio.  at  U^ndon,  in   1798,  by  tlie  Rev. 
Richard  Caddick,  with  tlic  pious  and  benevolent  design  of  enlight- 
ening the  minds  of  the  Jews.     This  translation  not  being  executed 
in  pure  biblical  Hebrew,  and  consequently  not  adapted  to  the  Jews, 
the  London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  them,  in  1817, 
completed  and  published  a  new  translation  in  biblical  Hebrew,  the 
purity  of  which  has  been  acknowledged  by  learned  Jews.     The 
Cvospcl  of  Saint  Mattlmw  was  published  in  1814,  and  the  succeed- 
ing books  at  difiercnt  times  as  they  could  be  completed.^     The  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Huchanan,  durin<;  his  researches  in  the  interior  of  India, 
obtained  a  Hebrew  nianusi-ript  of  the  New  Testament  in  die  coun- 
try of  Travancore,  which  is  now  (lei)Ositcd  in  tlie  University  Library 
at  Cambridge.     It  is  written  in  the  small  Rabbinical  or  Jerusalem 
character.     The  translator  was  a  learned  Rabbi,  and  die  transla- 
tion is  in  general  faithful :    his  design  was,  to  make  an  accurate  ver- 
sion of  die  New  Testament,   for  the  express  purix)se  of  confuting  it, 
and  of  repelling  the  arc;uinents  of  his  neighbours,  die  Syrian  or  St. 
Tliome  Christians.     His  own  work  was  the  providential  instrument 
of  subduing  his  unbelief;  and  he  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ. 
A  transcript  of  this  Travancore  Hebrew  New  Testament  is  in  the 
IJbrar}'  of  die  London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the 
Jews.' 

II.  Chaldee.  —  The  New  Testament  has  not  hitherto  been 
Dublislied  in  this  language  :  but  a  copy  in  manuscript  'exists  in  the 
Vatican  Library.  The  manuscript  contains  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  written  in  Syriac  characters,  but  the  language  is 
Chaldee.^ 

III.  Versions  in  the  Oriental  Languacjes,  either  trans- 
lated BY  the  Baptist  Missionaries  at  Serampore,  or  print- 
ed at  the  IVIissioN  Press.  —  Tlie  Bapdst  Missionaries  entered 
India  in  1793,  and  ultimately  fixed  themselves  at  tlic  Danish  settle- 
ment of  Serampore,  near  Calcutta.  To  this  mission  chiefly  belongs 
the  honour  of  reviving  die  spirit  of  promoting  Christian  knowledge, 
by  translations  of  the  Bible.  Soon  after  their  establishment  at  Se- 
rampore, they  were  convinced  that,  if  ever  Christianity  took  deep 
root  in  India,  it  must  be  dirough  die  Holy  Scriptures  being  translated 
and  put  mto  the  hands  of  the  various  tribes  who  inhabit  that  vast 
country.  Aided  by  a  noble  fund  for  translations  raised  by  subscrip- 
tions among  the  societies  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Great  Britaui, 

'  1  There  are  extant  varione  other  Hebrew  translatioiiB  of  detached  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  by  different  indiriduals,  which  we  have  nol  room  to  enumorate 
The  reader  will  finu  an  account  of  them  in  Dr.  Clarke'e  Biblioffraphieal  Dictionary, 
fol.  Ti.  pp.  218-^222. 

s  Fourth  Report  of  the  London  Society  for  promoting  Chnttiaaity  among  t!ie 
lewa.  Appendix,  p.  45. 

'  Clarhe'i  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  ird.  vi.  p.  213. 
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almost  from  the  commencement  of  their  pious  labours,  and  also  by 
various  annual  grants  of  money  from  tlie  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  from  the  year  180G  to  die  present  time,  the  missionaries 
applied  themselves  to  the  great  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures. 
In  this  undertaking,  which  has  been  honoured  widi  the  sanction  of 
the  Marquess  Wellesley,  and  subsequent  governors  general  of  India, 
the  Rev.  Doctors  Carey  and  Marshman,  and  the  Rev.  William 
Ward,  have  pre-eminenUy  distinguished  themselves;  and,  with  their 
coadjutors,  have  continued  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  prosecute 
their  arduous  work.  Having  formed  a  typographical  establishment 
at  Seramporc,  tliey  have  also  been  enabled  to  print  translations  of  the 
Scriptures,  enure  or  in  part,  which  had  been  made  by  other  learned 
and  pious  individuals.  And  when  the  Mission  College,  recently 
founded  at  Calcutta  by  the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  T.  F.  Middleton. 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  (one  of  whose  special  objects,  for  die  spiritual 
welfare  of  India,  is  die  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  hitherto  un- 
translated dialects  of  India),  shall  commence  its  active  operadons, 
we  may  with  just  confidence  anticipate  die  uhimate  triumphs  of  our 
holy  religion  among  die  numerous  tribes  who  inhabit  diat  immense 
continent.^ 

The  languages  spoken  in  India  form  three  classes,  viz. 

1.  The  Arabic^  and  the  languages  derived  from  or  bearing  an 
affinity  to  it;  2.  The  Sanscrit  or  Sungscrit;  and  3.  Tiie  Chmete, 
with  die  languages  respectively  derived  from  or  bearing  an  affinity  to 
them.* 

1.  Modern  Versions  in  the  Arabic  languitge,  and  its  cognate 
dialects. 

(1)  Arabic  —  A  version  of  the  enUre  Bible  in  Arabic  has  come 
down  to  us,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  pp.  190,  191.  and 
207.  sttpra.  Though  highly  valued  by  some  oriental  scliolars  for  its 
general  accuracy  and  fidelity,  it  has  become  andquated  in  its  dialect, 
and  consequently  unacceptable  to  die  learned  Arabians.  On  this 
account  a  new  transladon,  in  elegant  modern  Arabic,  was  commenced 


Boon  aj  it  was  known  in  Enc^Und  that  Dp.  Middleton  wai  forming  the  Mia- 
>Ilcge  at  Calcutta,  the  aum  oT  £r»000  sterling  was  voted  to  him  by  each  of 


1  As 
■ion  CollcL 

the  vener»)lc  Societies,  for  promoting  Christian  iCnowledge,  and  for  the' propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  puts,  in  aid  of  that  Institution.  The  same  sum  was 
TOted  to  his  Lordship  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  without  condition  or  re- 
striction, in  furtherance  of  his  plan.  And  the  like  sum  of  £5000  was  voted  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  aid  of  the  translations  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

9  WheM  no  other  authority  is  cited,  our  notice  of  original  translations  are  abridg- 
ed from  the  "  Brief  View  of  Baptist  Missions  and  Translations,"  8vo.  London, 
1815 ;  from  the  '*  Periodical  Acconnts  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,"  Na 
XXX. ;  from  the  Supplement  to  No.  XXXL,  containing  a  further  menunr  of  the 
translations  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  dated  March  21, 1816, 8vo.  London,  1817; 
from  specimens  of  Editions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  Eastern  languages, 
translated  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Serampore  Mission,  and  of  several  others,  priirted 
at  the  Mission  Press,  Serampore,  1818,  4to. ;  and  from  the  **  Seventh  Memoir  re- 
specting the  Translations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of  India, 
conducted  b^  the  Brethren  at  Serampore/'  8vo.  Serampore,  1830.  The  specimens 
of  Versions  m  pp.  284 — 289.  have  been  kindly  communicated  for  the  QiO  of  this 
work,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Dyer,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  that  Society. 
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by  Sabat,  an  eminent  Arabian  scliolar,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  B.  D.  one  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  Chaplains.    The  New  Testament  was  completed  and 

fiblished  at  Calcutta,  in  1816,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and 
oreign  Bible  Society.*  The  Old  Testament  was  continued  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Thomason  and  Sabat.  An  edition  of  the  Arabic  New  Tes- 
tamentf  in  Syriac  characters,  was  printed  at  Paris,  at  the  expense  of 
tiie  Bible  Society  in  1822.  See  a  specimen  of  the  Arabic  version 
ID  p.  289.  infra. 

(2)  Persian.  —  The  Persian  version,  already  noticed  in  pp.  191. 
ana  209.  having  also  become  antiquated  and  obsolete,  a  new  one 
was  undertaken  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Colebrooke,  who  completed  the 
Four  Gospels.  They  were  published  at  Calcutta  in  1804.  An 
entire  version  of  the  New  Testament,  in  pure  and  elegant  Persian, 
was  executed  by  the  late  Rev.  H.  Martyn,  who  travelled  from 
faidia  to  Shiraz,  the  Athens  of  Persia,  for  tliat  purpose.  He  arrived 
there  in  June  1811,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  following  year  he 
had  completed  his  work,  with  the  assistance  of  Meer  Seyd  Ali,  a 
learned  native.  He  next  proceeded  to  translate  the  book  of  Psalms 
into  tlie  same  language ;  and  thus  rendered  those  important  parts  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  tlie  vernacular  language  of  two  hundred 
thousand  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  and  which  is  known  over 
ona-fourtli  of  the  habitable  globe.  A  beautifully  written  copy  of 
Martyn's  translation  was  presented  by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  bart.,  his 
Majes^'s  ambassador  extraordinary,  to  the  Sovereign  of  Persia,  who 
publicly  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  work.^  He  subsequently 
carried  another  copy  of  the  manuscript  to  Petersburg,  where  it  was 
printed  in  1815  at  the  expense  of  the  Petersburg  Bible  Society,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Sir  G.  Ouseley.  A  specimen  of  this  ver- 
aoo  is  given  in  page  288. ;  a  modem  Persian  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  in  progress  also  at  Petersburg. 

(3)  Pushtoo  or  Affghan. — This  language  is  spoken  beyond  the 
river  Indus,  by  a  people,  who,  there  b  everv  reason  to  conclude,  are 
descended  from  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  The  eminent  linguist,  the 
late  John  Leyden,  M.  D.  commenced  a  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament; and  on  his  death  in  1812,  the  Baptist  missionaries  at  Se- 
rampore  procured  men  skilled  in  the  language  to  complete  his  under- 
tal^.  The  whole  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at  the  mis- 
sioD^ress  in  1818 ;  and  the  Pentateuch  is  advanced  at  the  press  as 
iar  as  the  Book  of  I^eviticus.  A  specimen  of  this  version  is  given  in 
page  285. 

(4)  Bulocha  or  Buloshee. — This  language  is  spoken  on  the 
western  banks  of  the  Indus,  the  country  of  Buk)cbistan  extending 
westward  to  Persia.     Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  the 


1  Buchanan*!  CHiristian  Retearches  in  Ana,  pp.  285—290.  (London,  1811.) 

>  Owen's  Ht0t.  of  the  Bible  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  41. ;  vol.  ii.  p.  261.    In  pp.  265 

-•967.  an  Engliah  tranilation  of  the  letter  of  the  Kin^  of  Penia  is  printed  at  len|th. 

See  abo  the  very  interesting  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  B.  D.  Svo.,  Lon- 


don.  1819.  particularly  pp.  tMl-^'JS 
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missionaries  in  translating  the  New  Testament  into  tliis  dialect,  in 
wliich  they  have  printed  the  Four  Gospels.  See  a  specimen  of  it  in 
page  286. 

2.  VeriiotM  in  the  Sanscrit  or  Sungscri'C  language,  and  it^^ 
cognate  dialects : 

(1)  Sanscrit,  — This,  though  the  parent  of  all  the  languages  spo- 
ken in  western  and  southern  India,  is,  at  present,  the  current  lan- 
guage of  no  country,  though  it  is  spoken  by  the  learned  nearly 
throughout  India.  The  New  Testament  was  published  in  Sanscnt 
at  Serampore,  in  1808;  the  Pentateuch  and  Historical  Books  b 
1811 ;  the  Hagiographa  in  1816;  and  die  translation  of  the  prophedc 
books  was  finished  in  1818.  The  Baptist  missionaries  are  preparing 
a  new  edition  of  this  version,  which  is  read  with  great  interest  by  the 
Bramins.     A  specimen  of  it  is  given  in  page  284. 

(2)  In  Western  India,  not  fewer  than  twenty^nine  languages  are 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  into  seventeen  of  tliese  the  sacred 
volume  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  translated,  viz. 

i.  The  Sikh,  Sheek,  or  Punjabee,  which  is  spoken  in  the  province 
of  Punjab,  or  the  country  of  the  five  rivers  (from  punj  five,  and  ab 
water) :  into  this  language  the  entire  Bible  has  been  translated  and 
printed  at  the  Serampore  press.     See  a  specimen  of  it  in  page  286. 

ii.  The  Assamese,  or  language  of  the  kingdom  of  Assam,  m  which 
the  jVet(7  Testament  was  completed  and  printed  in  1819.  See  a 
specimen  in  page  286. 

The  New  Testament  has  also  been  translated  and  printed  in 

iii.  The  Kashmiree  or  Kashmeer,  which  is  spoken  in  the  extensive 
province  of  Kashmire,  in  the  Nortli  of  Hindostan :  —  See  a  specimen 
of  it  in  page  285  ; 

iv.  The  Wutch  or  Maltanee,  or  dialect  of  Wuch,  a  country  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Indus,  which  reaches  from  the  Punjab  to 
Auch; 

V.  The  Oujurat  or  Guzurattee,  which  is  spoken  in  the  peninsula 
of  Guzurat ; 

vi.  The  Bikaneer,  which  is  spoken  to  the  south  of  the  Punjab, 
and  extends  westward  to  the  country  where  the  Wucha  beguis; 
and  in 

vii.  The  Kunkuna,  which  language  begins  where  the  Guiurattec 
ceases  to  be  vernacular,  and  is  spoken  at  Bombay,  and  thence  up  the 
coast  as  far  as  Goa.  In  this  language  also  the  Pentateuch  is  consi- 
derably advanced :  when  that  portion  is  finished,  the  Serampore  bre- 
^thren  intend  to  transfer  the  completion  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
Bombay  Auxiliary  Bible  Society. 

The  JVeti;  Testament  is  more  than  half  printed,  and  is  espeetei  io 
be  finished  in  the  course  of  the  present  year^  in 

viii.  The  Maruwar  or  Marwar,  which  is  spoken  to  the  soutlh^est 
of  the  Bikaneer  country ; 

ix.  The  Oojumnee,  or  language  of  the  provmce  of  Oujein ; 

X.  The  BundeUckundee^  qpoken  m  the  province  of  Bundelkhund  : 


\r 
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xi.  Tlje  Nepcieie^  or  language  of  the  kingdom  of  Nepal. 

The  Four  Gospels  have  been  printed  in 

xii.  xiii.  The  Kanouj  or  Kankvkoobja  and  Jumboo  languages. 

The  Gospels  ^Matthew  and  Mark  have  been  printed  in 

xiv.  XV.  xvi.  The  Palpa  Kausulee  or  Koshuly  and  Bhutaneer  lan- 
guages, and  also  in 

xvii.  The  Magudha  or  Pali  language,  which  is  spoken  in  south 
Bafaar.  It  begins  where  the  Mahralta  language  ends,  and  extends 
nearly  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  tlie  learned  language  of 
Ceylon,  and  of  the  Burman  Empire.  This  version  was  commenced 
by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Tolfrey  at  (Jolombo,  in  1813  :  and  on  his  death 
in  1817,  the  task  of  finishing  and  ediung  it  was  confided  by  the 
Cokmbo  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  to  die  Rev.  Messrs.  Chater  and 
Cloueh. 

(3)  In  southern  India^  twelve  dialects  are  spoken,  that  are  either 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  pr  bear  an  affinity  to  it,  and  into  which  the 
Scriptures  have  been  wholly  or  in  part  translated,  viz. 

i.  In  the  Makratta^  of  which  language  Dr.  Carey  is  professor  at 
Calcutta,  the  Pentateuch  and  New  Testament,  translated  by  tlie  Bap- 
tist missbnaries,  have  long  been  in  circulation,  and  the  Historical 
Books  were  printed  in  1820.     See  a  specimen  of  it  in  page  284. 

ii.  The  lundee  or  Hindoostanhee,  being  spoken  over  an  immense 
tract  of  country  in  India,  varies  much  in  its  dialects ;  and  not  fewer 
than  three  different  translations  of  the    sacred    volume   have  been 

Cinted.  The  earliest  was  that  of  the  four  Gospels,  by  William 
unter,  Esq. ;  which  was  executed  at  the  press  of  die  college  of 
Fort  William.  Another  translation  was  completed  by  the  late  Rev. 
Henry  Martyn,^  in  1808,  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Auxiliary  Bible  Society.  A  revised  edition  of  this  version, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowley,  (one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  who  is  stationed  at  Chunar)  was  finished  at 
Calcutta  in  1820,  at  the  expense  of  the  same  Society :  and  measures 
are  taken  to  add  to  it  the  Old  Testament  in  the  same  language.' 
Id  1820  the  Calcutta  SocieUr  printed  a  large  edition  of  Mr.  Martyn's 
▼enion  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  Hindoostanhee,  with  the  En- 
dish  on  the  opposite  page  :  and  of  Mr.  Bowley's  revision,  which  by 
ue  disuse  of  Arabic  and  Persian  words,  b  peculiarly  adapted  to 
die  inhabitants  of  Benares  and  tlie  upper  provinces,  the  three  first 
Goqpels  were  printed  in  the  same  year.  A  specimen  of  the  Hin- 
doo^anhee  version  in  the  Persian  character  is  given  in  page  288. 

t  To  this  eminently  lewned  and  exemplary  divine,  the  natire  Christians  and 
oCkeiB  who  apeak  the  Hindoetanhee  language,  are  indebted  for  a  Comnendimn  of 
tkb  Litargy  of  the  AngUean  Churdi,  which  waa  translated  by  him,  ana  printed  in 
1818,  at  Uie  expense  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society  of  London.  Mr. 
Maftyn  was  ike  first  clergyman  of  that  chnrch  in  India  who  introduced  her  anr* 
Tlee  to  our  natiye  subjects  in  Bencai.  His  work,  baring  received  repeated  reri* 
dk&n  aad  amendment,  is  esteemed  by  competent  Judges  to  be  a  perspicuous  and 
&ithlhl  version  of  Uie  sublime  original. 

a  Memoirs  of  Martyn,  p.  292.  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  pp.  Ixzi. 
189, 183.    Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testantnt  had  been  translated. 
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The  third  Hindee  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed 
many  years  since  by  the  missionaries  at  Serampore,  wbopublished 
the  Old  Testament  in  1818.  A  new  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  1820,  at  their  press,  from  a  new  version,  executed  by 
the  Kev.  John  Chamberlain,  whose  long  residence  in  the  western 

i)rovinces  of  India,  together  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  popu- 
ar  dialects  of  the  Hindoos,  has  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  un- 
dertaking.    A  specimen  of  this  version  is  given  m  page  286. 

iii.  In  the  Bengalee^  or  language  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  the 
whole  of  the  Scriptures  is  published,  and  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer  has  been  translated  by  the  Rev.  Deocar  Schmid.  Five  edi- 
tk>ns  of  the  New  Testament  (which  was  completed  twenty-five  years 
smce)  and  two  of  the  Psahns,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, have  been  printed ;  and  a  new  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  is 
preparing,  in  one  large  royal  8vo.  volume,  togetlier  with  two  thou- 
sand extra  copies  of  die  New  Testament  m  12mo.  For  this  edition 
the  missionaries  are  preparing  paper,  made  of  the  tun  plant  {Croto- 
laria  juncea)^  which,  though  mferior  to  English  paper  in  point  of 
colour,  is  equally  impervious  to  the  worm,  and  far  more  durable.  A 
large  edition  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  in  English 
and  Bengalee,  on  opposite  pages,  was  printed  at  Calcutta  in  1820, 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  who  are  attached  to  public  offices 
and  houses  of  agency.  See  a  specimen  of  the  Bengalee  version  in 
page  284. 

A  new  Bengalee  version  of  the  New  Testament,  completed  by  the 
late  Mr.  EUerton,  was  printed  at  Calcutta,  in  1820.^ 

iv.  The  Oriya  or  Orissa  language  is  spoken  m  the  province  of 
that  name  ;  it  has  a  very  close  affinity  to  the  Bengalee,  but  with  dif- 
ferent terminations,  and  a  different  character.  In  this  language,  the 
entire  Bible  was  translated  by  the  Baptist  missk)naries  several  years 
since  :  a  second  edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  nearly  completed 
at  Serampore.     A  specimen  of  this  verskm  is  given  in  page  285. 

V.  The  Bry-Bhassa  language,  which  is  spoken  in  the  upper  pro- 
vinces of  Hindoostan,  contains  a  greater  mixture  of  the  Sanscrit  than 
most  of  the  other  dialects  of  the  Hindee.  The  four  Gospeb  have 
been  translated  ;  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  printed  in  1816. 
See  a  specimen  of  it  m  page  285.  The  Kij-Bhassa  versioo  is  Kkely 
to  be  more  acceptable  to  die  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Dooab 
than  the  Hindoostanhee. 

vi.  The  Kumata  or  Canarese  language  is  spoken  b  the  country 
extending  northward  from  Tellicherry  to  Goa,  and  eastward  bom  the 
coast  of  Malabar  to  the  country  where  the  Tamul  is  spoken,  includ- 
ing die  whole  of  the  Mvsore.  In  this  language  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  m  1820,  from  the  translatioD  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hands. 
A  specimen  of  it  is  given  in  page  287. 

vii.  The  Tamul  language  is  qpoken  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
India,  firom  Madras  to  Cape  Ccnnorin.    Two  diflbrent  tranahtiona 

1  Serrataeoth  Report  of  the  BlUe  SooMly,  p.  I?ii. 
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have  been  made  in  this  language.  The  first  was  executed  bj  the 
learned  German  missionaries,  who  were  educated  at  Halle,  and  were 
employed  in  the  last  century  by  the  Danish  government.  The  New 
Testament  was  commenced  by  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg  m  1708, 
and  finished  in  1711.  A  printing  press  and  paper  having  been  pro- 
vided at  Tranquebar  by  the  assistance  of  the  venerable  Society  for 
FROMOTiNG  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE,  this  translation  after  having 
been  revised  by  Griindler,  another  missionary  who  arrived  after 
Ziegenbalg,  was  put  to  press  in  1714,  and  finished  in  the  following 
year.  Tliis  Tamul  New  Testament  was  reprinted  at  Tranquebar  ir 
1722,  and  again  in  1758,  and  also  at  Colombo  in  1743.  In  the  year 
1717,  Ziegenbalg  commenced  a  Tamul  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; but  he  died  in  1719,  having  finished  only  the  Pentateuch  with 
the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges.  The  translation  was  continued  and 
completed  by  the  distinguished  missionary  Benjamin  Schultz,  who  ar- 
rived at  Tranquebar  in  1719  :  it  was  printed  at  Tranquebar,  in  four 
volumes,  in  the  years  1723-26-27,  and  28.  The  set(^d  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  Tamul  was  made  by  Fabricius,  another 
German  missionarv'^,  at  Madras,  where  it  was  printed  in  1777.^  In 
1814  an  edition  of  the  Tamul  New  Testament  was  completed  at  the 
Serampore  press,  at  the  expense  of  the  Calcutta  Auxiliaiy  Bible  So- 
ciety ;  and  as  the  lapse  of  years  rendered  further  correction  of  it 
necessary,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  E.  Rhenius  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler,^  at 
Madras,  are  actively  occupied  in  revising  Fabricius's  version.  Tliis 
revision  having  been  highly  approved  by  competent  judges,  the  Ma- 
dras Bible  Society  have  ordered  the  book  of  Genesis  to  be  printed 
for  eeneral  circulation,  with  the  ultimate  intention  of  printing  a  revised 
edition  of  the  entire  Tamul  Bible.^  See  a  specimen  of  tlie  Tamul 
version  in  p.  289.^ 

viii.  The  Telinga  language,  sometimes  called  the  Teloogoo^  is 
spoken  in  die  Northern  Circars.  In  this  language,  which  appears  to 
be  a  dialect  of  the  Tamul,  the  missionary  Schultz,  above  noticed, 
translated  the  Bible  :  but  it  was  never  printed.^  A  Telinga  version 
of  the  New  Testament  was  executed  by  tlie  Missionaries  at  Seram- 
Dore,  in  1818 ;  and  the  Pentateuch  is  printed  as  far  as  the  book  of 
Leviticus.  On  the  completion  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  honour  of 
finishing  this  version  was  resigned  to  the  Madras  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society :  and  some  progress  had  been  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pritcliett,  whose  labours  were  terminated  by  death  in  1820.  A  spe- 
cimen of  the  Telinga  Version  is  given  in  page  285. 

ix.  While  the  Dutch  had  settlements  in  the  Island  of  Cevk>n,  they 
were  not  mattentive  to  imparting  the  Scriptures  to  such  of  me  natives 

1  BiflKm  Mmnh*s  History  of  the  TranaUtionB  of  the  Seriptores,  p.  37. 

^  The  Key.  Dr.  Rottler  has  also  translated  the  book  of  Commoii  Prayer  into  tb6 
^fannil  lan^uaffe :  it  was  printed  at  Bfadras  in  1819,  in  quarto. 

>  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  p.  183. 

*  BishopMarsh^s  History  of  Translations,  p.  37,  note. 

ft  In  IttiO,  the  Prayer  Book  and  H<»nUj  Society  of  London  made  a  pant  of 
books,  to  be  sc^d  at  Madras,  the  proceeds  nit  which  are  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  the 
printing  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  Tamal  and  Malayabm  langnages. 
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as  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  The  four  Grospels  were  translated 
into  Cingalese^  or  the  language  of  that  island,  and  were  printed  at 
Cotombo  in  1739,  and  again  b  1780;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in 
1771 ;  the  Psalms  in  1755,  and  again  in  1768  ;  and  tlie  entire  New 
Testament,  together  with  the  books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Lieviti- 
cus  were  printed  at  the  same  place  in  1783.  After  Ceylon  had  be- 
come part  of  tlie  British  Empire,  a  new  Cingalese  version  of  the  New 
Testament  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  Tolfrey,  aided  by  native 
assistants,  under  tlie  patronage  and  at  the  expense  of  the  C<^mbo 
Auxiliary  Society.  That  notliing  might  be  omitted,  which  could 
ensure  tne  excellence  of  this  translation,  two  hundred  copies  of  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  were  printed  off,  and  circulated  among 
the  Modeliars  (native  magistrates)  proponents,  and  catechists  at  Co- 
lombo, who  were  the  best  skilled  in  Cingalese ;  several  were  also 
sent  to  the  settlements  of  Point  de  Galle  and  Matura,  where  that  lan- 

Sage  is  spoken  in  the  greatest  purity.  Pains  were  taken  to  obtain  a 
r  and  candid  opinion  of  the  new  work,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know, 
from  the  decision  of  numerous  and  competent  judges,  that  tlie  lan- 
guage and  style  of  this  extensive  specimen  of  the  New  Version,  were 
not  only  pure  and  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  but  also  plain 
and  intelligible.  Mr.  Tolfrey  had  gone  through  repeated  revisions  of 
the  whole  New  Testament,  and  had  finaDy  corrected  to  the  end  of 
the  second  chapter  of  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  when  his  labours 
were  interrupted  by  a  sudden  death,  in  1817.  The  Cingalese  New 
Testament  was  finished  and  printed  by  the  united  exertions  of  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Chater  and  Clough  (the  former  a  Baptist  and  the  latter 
a  Wesleian-Methodist  Missionary),  and  of  Mr.  Armour,  an  intelligent 
schoolmaster  of  the  latter  connection ;  and  measures  were  taken  for 
adding  to  it  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  only  the  three  first  bodes 
of  Moses  had  been  hitherto  translated.  A  second  edition  of  the  Cin- 
galese translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed  in  1820 ; 
and  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Book  of  Genesis  has  been  printed. 
See  a  specimen  of  the  Cingalese  Testament,  in  p.  289.^ 

X.  A  Translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Maldivum  lan- 
guage, (which  is  spoken  in  the  small  but  very  numerous  Maldivian 
islands,  that  lie  to  the  south-west  of  Ceylon),  has  been  commenced 
by  the  missionaries  at  Serampore.  The  (jospel  of  Matthew  has  been 
completed. 

xi.  In  1612  (a  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company),  Albert  Cornelius  Ruyl  began  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Malay  language,  which  is  spoken  not  on\y 
m  Malacca,  but  in  Java  and  many  other  islands  of  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago. He  lived  only  to  finish  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
which  were  sent  to  Holland,  where  they  were  printed  at  Enkhuvscn 
in  1629,  and  again,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1638.     In  1646  the  Gospels  of 

1  Owen'8  Ilistory  of  the  Bible  Soeietf,  vol.  iu.  pp.  120,  3S3,  409.  Sixteenth 
Viepmt  of  that  Soeiety ,  p.  189.  In  1890,  tb9  book  of  CommoB  Prayer  was  translat- 
ed into  CingaleM,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  T.  J.  Twialeton,  D. 
D.  Aichdeaoon  of  Cokmibo. 
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Luke  and  John,  translated  by  M.  Van  Ilassel,  one  of  the  East  India 
directors,  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  where  tlie  four  Gospels  were 
again  printed  in  1651,  accompanied  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ; 
and  in  16G8,  the  whole  New  Testament  m  tlie  Malay  language,  was 
printed  at  Amsterdam.  From  this  edition  the  Gospels  and  Acts 
were  printed  at  Oxford  in  1677,  and  again  in  1704.  Of  the  Old 
Testament  in  tlie  Malay  language,  some  portions  were  printed  in  die 
seventeentli  century  :  but  the  first  edition  of  the  entire  Malay  Bible 
was  printed  in  1731  and  1733,  in  Roman  characters.  Another  edi- 
tion of  tlic  whole  Malay  Bible  was  printed  in  the  Arabic  character  at 
Batavia,  in  1758.^  This  version  having  become  extremely  scarce,  an 
edition  of  the  Malay  Bible  in  Roman  characters,  was  printed  at  CaU 
cutta,  in  1815-17,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Society 
diere,  aided  by  a  munificent  grant  of  10,000  sicca  rupees  from  the 
governor-general  in  council,  on  tlie  part  of  the  honourable  East  India 
company.  Another  edition  of  the  Malay  Bible,  in  Roman  characters, 
has  been  completed  at  the  expense  of  tlie  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  another  edition  in  Arabic  characters,  revised  by  the  Rev. 
R.  S.  Hutchings,  was  completed  at  Calcutta  in  1821,  under  tlie  di- 
ssection of  the  Auxiliary  6ible  Society  there.  Specimens  of  the 
3Ialay  version,  both  in  Roman  and  in  Arabic  characters,  are  given  in 
»age  289.  iVs  a  dialect  of  the  Malay  is  spoken  at  Batavia,  die  Java 
»ible  Society,  in  1814,  engaged  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  (a  Bapdst 
ionary),  and  Mr.  Kool,  a  native  translator  to  the  government  of 
island,  to  undertake  a  version  of  die  New  Testament  in  that  dia- 
ect,  which  has  since  been  completed. 

xii.  The  Malayalim  or  Malabar  language  is  spoken  on  die  coast 
f  Malabar,  in  the  country  of  Travancore.     In  this  language  the  Ca- 
or  clergy  of  die  Syrian  church  at  Cotym,  are  translaUng  the 
riptures  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Bailey,  one  of 
e   missionaries  sent  to  India  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
"  e  Malayalim  spoken  by  die  Syrian  Christians  of  Travancore,  dif- 
gready  both  In  words  and  idioms  from  that  spoken  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Malabar.^    In  order  to  render  the  Malayalim  version  of 
Xlie  Bible  as  correct  as  possible  (which  is  now  in  progress),  the  Cal- 
cutta Bible  Society  in  1820  sent  a  printing  press,  types,  and  paper, 
V>  Cotym,  where  a  new  college  has  been  founded  for  the  Syrian 
Christians,  by  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  and  Colonel  Munro,  the 
British  resident  at  his  court. 

3.  Verawm  in  the  Chinesty  and  the  languages  derived  from  or 
htaring  affinity  to  it. 

Chinese  Versions. — The  Chinese  language,  in  the  characters 
peculiar  to  it,  is  read  not  only  throughout  Chma,  but  also  in  Cochin- 
china,  and  Japan,  by  a  population  of  more  than  three  hundred  mil- 
KoDS  of  persons.  Two  versions  of  the  entire  Bible  are  extant  in  this 
Iv^uage,  the  translators  of  which  have  been  aided  in  their  ardumis 

1  Biihop  Murth*!  Hiitonr  of  Trunlatkmf,  p.  35. 
a  Miinoiuury  Regirter,  for  1890,  p.  48. 
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and  expensive  undertakings  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So* 
cie^.  The  earliest  of  these  was  commenced  by  tlie  Rev.  Dr. 
Marshman,  at  Serampore,  bv  whom  the  New  Testament  was  printed 
in  1814.  The  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  executed 
many  years  since,  has  been  printed  in  detached  portions,  and  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  Historical  Books,  wliich  finish  the  Bible,  were 
completed  in  1821.  The  missionaries  at  Serampore  are  possessed 
of  several  sets  of  Chinese  characters,  both  in  wooden  blocks  and  also 
in  metal  types ;  a  specimen  from  Uie  latter  is  given  in  page  287. 
The  other  version  was  commenced  in  1812  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morri- 
son of  Canton,^  aided  by  tlie  (late)  Rev.  Dr.  Milne  at  Malacca,  (both 
in  the  employ  of  the  London  Alissionary  Society^,  and  was  finished 
in  1820.^  The  New  Testament  of  this  version  has  been  circulated 
to  a  considerable  extent  among  the  Chinese  inhabitants  of  Java,  and 
of  die  islands  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  with  the  happiest  efiects.^  An 
edition  of  the  Mantchou  (Tartar) — Chinese  version  of  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  was  printed  in  1822,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society. 

From  the  Chinese  language  are  derived  seven  others,  which  are 
spoken  in  Eastern  India.  Into  three  of  these  the  New  Testament 
is  now  in  course  of  translation,  viz.  the  Kliassee  or  Kassai,  the  Muni- 
poora,  and  the  Burman. 

i.  The  Khassee  or  Kassai  language  is  spoken  by  an  independent 
nation  of  mountaineers,  lying  between  the  eastern  border  of  Bengal, 
and  the  northern  border  of  the  Burman  empire.  In  this  language, 
the  Baptist  missionaries  have  translated  and  printed  the  four  first 
Gospels. 

ii.  The  Munipoora  is  spoken  in  the  small  kingdom  of  that  name, 
ti^hich  lies  between  Assam  and  the  Burman  empire.  The  Gospel 
of  Matthew  has  been  printed  in  this  language. 

iii.  The  Burman  language,  which  is  spoken  in  tlie  empire  of  diat 
name,  has  borrowed  the  Sanscrit  alphabet.  Into  diis  language,  the 
New  Testament  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Felix  Carey,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Carey,  of  Serampore.  The  (jospel  of  Matthew  was  printed 
by  hun  at  Rangoon,  in  the  Burman  empire,  in  royal  octavo,  in  1817. 
A  specimen  of  it  is  given  in  page  286.  The  (jospel  and  three 
Episdes  of  John,  together  with  the  Acts  of  die  Aposdes,  and  tlie 
Episde  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  have  also  been  translated  mto  the 

Burman  language  by  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson. 

*     - 

1  To  Dr.  Morrison  the  Chrifltians  in  China  are  indebted  for  a  venion  of  the  Li- 
tiirgy  and  Psalter  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Having  presented  the  Chinese  with 
the  Scriptures  in  their  native  language,  this  distinguished  oriental  scholar,  (who, 
to  his  honour  be  it  recorded,  is  a  conscientious  dissenter  from  that  church), 


desirous  of  giving  them  a  formulary  in  which  they  might  offer  acceptable  derotions 


to  the  throne  of  grace  ;  and  as  he  could  find  no  n>rm,  which  so  completely  met  his 
views,  as  the  Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  he  translated  it  into  the  Chineee 
language.    This  version  was  printed  in  i£M),  at  the  expense  of  the  Prayer  Book 


3  Owen's  Hist.  vol.  il.  p.  467.    Sixteenth  Report,  p.  Ixxvi. 

3  Biany  authentic  particulars  were  communicated  to  the  Java  Bible  Society  by 
their  late  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sapper :  some  of  these  are  recorded  by  Mr. 
OwsA,  vol.  iU.  pp.  m,  SS5. 
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Id  concluding  the  preceding  notice  of  die  versions,  executed  prin 
cipally  by  the  learned  Baptist  missionaries,  and  at  their  press,  it  h 
im|)ossible  not  to  recognise  the  hand  of  God,  who  has  raised  up 
and  qualified  diein  for  the  arduous  task  to  which  they  have  devoted 
their  time,  money,  and  labour :  for  though  Uiey  have  been  nobly 
assisted  by  subscriptions  and  grants  from  Europe,  yet  it  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  they  have  largely  contributed  to  defray  die  ex- 
penses of  translating  and  printing  out  of  those  profits,  which  dieir 
extraordinary  acquiremnnts  liavc  enabled  them  to  realise.  They 
have  translated  and  printed  the  wholu  of  tho  Sacred  Scriptures  in 
jive  of  the  languages  of  India  ;  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Jifieen  odicrs;  in  Wa?  other  languages  it  is  more  dian  half  printed,  and 
in  ten  others  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  die  work  of 
transladon.  And  these  vast  undertakings  have  been  accomplished 
witliin  die  short  space  of  twenty-eight  years,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  dieir  first  version  (the  New  Testament  in  Bengalee).  When 
we  consider  the  experience  which  diey  have  gained,  —  the  number 
of  learned  natives  whom  they  have  trained  up  and  accustomed  to  the 
Vfork  of  translation,  —  the  assistance  which  is  to  be  derived  from  our 
countrymen  in  various  parts  of  India,  who  are  acquainted  with  any 
^f  its  dialects,  —  and  the  advantages  now  enjoyed  for  printing  at  a 
jnoderate  expense,  —  avc  may  reasonably  indulge  the  hope  that,  in 
«he  course  of  a  few  years  more,  the  word  of  life  will  be  extant  in  aH 
Yhe  different  languages  and  dialects  of  India. 

IV.  Other  Asiatic  Versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

1.  FoRMosAN  Version. — The  island  of  Formosa  fell  into  the 
Siands  of  the  Dutch,  who  expelled  the  Portuguese  thence,  in  1651. 
X>uring  their  eleven  years'  possession  of  it,  Robert  Junius,  a  native 
^)f  Delft,  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  inhabitants,  and  it  is  said,  with 
^reat  success.  For  dieir  use,  die  Gospels  of  Matdiew  and  John 
'^were  translated  into  the  Fonnosan  language,  and  printed  at  Amster- 
dam, with  the  Dutch  transladon,  in  1661,  in  quarto.  But  die  Dutch 
^)eing  ex|>elled  from  that  island  by  the  Chinese  in  1662,  the  Formo- 
^san  version  was  discontinued  :  and  in  all  probability  the  Formosans 
*iever  received  any  benefit  from  the  work  just  nodced.* 

2.  Tartar  Versions.'  —  The  Tartars  compose  a  distinct  nation, 
of  Turkish  origin,  though  now  totally  distinct  from  the  Turks,  and 
%re  subdivided  into  vaiious  tribes,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar 
language.     Into  fifteen  of  diese  languages,  translations  of  the  sacred 

volume  are  either  printed  or  preparing,  under  the  direction  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  viz.  die  Nogai-Tartar, 
Mongolian,  Calmuck,  Orenbcrg-Tartar,  Tschuwaschian,  Tschere- 
missian,  Tartar-Hebrew   (spoken   in  the  interior  of  Asia),   Mord- 

1  Dr.  Clarke's  Bihlio^raphical  Dictionnry,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 

^Towardii  the  cloiie  of  thn  thirteenth  century,  a  trnntilation  of  the  New  Tetta- 
ntnt  and  of  tho  Psahiis  of  David  into  the  Tartar  lan^iagc,  wan  made  by  Johannes 
i  Monte  Cnrvino,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  propagation  of  the  Oo8]>cl  unioiij(  the 
dtfk  nnd  idfilatrnna  natioii.s  to  whom  he  had  been  Bent  as  a  miasionary  in  12dtf  bv 
wpe  NichoIa.<(  IV.  (Moslifinrs  Keel.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  1]3  'JlH.i )  No  vettigea  of 
liu  Tartar  version  are  knov.n  t«>  be  in  cxist«*nT 
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vinian  or  Mordwaschian,  Ostiakian,  Wogulian,  Samoiedian,  Tscha- 
poginian,  Zirian,  Ossatinian,  and  a  dialect  of  die  Tartar  spoken  in 
Siberia.  Of  these  various  translations,  the  Moravian  missionaries,  at 
Sarepta,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Wolga,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  have  com- 
pleted the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  in  the  Calmuc  language  ;  and 
tlie  remainder  of  the  New  Testament  was  translated  by  Mr.  Schmidt. 
The  entire  New  Testament,  in  this  language,  was  printed  in  1822  ; 
as  also  was  tlie  Mongolian  version,  executed  by  two  converted  Mon- 
golian chieftains,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Schmidt.  In 
the  same  year  the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Society's  missionaries  at 
Karrass  printed  a  Tartar-Turkish  version  of  tlie  New  Testament,  and 
have  completed  the  Pentateuch  in  the  same  dialect.  In  1816,  the 
Rev.  D.  Pinkerton,  while  travelling  in  the  Crimea,  discovered,  at 
Dschoufout  Kale,  a  copy  of  a  pure  Tartar  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  tlie  Hebrew,  which  was  made  several  centuries  ago. 
This  has  been  revised,  and  printed  at  St.  Petersburg.^ 

3.  The  Georgian  Version.  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  tlie  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  the  Psalms 
and  the  Prophets,  was  printed  in  the  Georgian  language,  at  Teflis, 
in  Georgia,  by  order  of  the  prince  Vaktangh.  The  entire  Bible 
was  printed  at  Moscow  in  1743,  in  folio,  at  the  expense  of  Elizabeth 
empress  of  Russia,  under  the  inspection  of  the  princes  Arcil  and 
Bacchar.^  From  tliis  edition  the  Moscow  Bible  Society  printed  an 
impression  of  the  New  Testament  in  1816,  and  another  in  1818. 
According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Greek  church,  the  Georgian  ver- 
sion was  originally  made  in  the  eighth  century,  by  Euphcmius  the 
Greorgian,  the  founder  of  the  Ibirian  or  Georgian  monastery  at 
Mount  Athos,  where  his  actual  autograph  was  discovered  in  the 
year  1817,  and  is  preserved  to  this  day.  As  the  greater  part  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  of  this  antient  version  was  lost  in  the 
wars  in  which  the  Georgians  were  so  frequendy  involved  with  the 
Persians  and  Turks,  tlie  editors  of  the  Moscow  edidon  were  obliged 
to  translate  most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Scla- 
vonian  version.  The  Moscow  Bible  Society  are  taking  measures  to 
obtain  a  correct  transcript  of  Euphemius's  manuscript,  from  which  to 
print  a  faithful  edition  of  the  Georgian  Bible.^  Two  MSS.  of  the 
Georgian  Version  of  the  Grospels,  are  said  to  be  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  Library  at  Rome. 

4.  Tahitan  Version. — The  blessed  effects  widi  which  the  la- 
bours of  the  Missionaries  (sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary  Socie- 
ty in  179G)  have  been  crowned,  have  already  been  noticed  in  tlie 
first  volume  of  this  work.  In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary'  suc- 
cess which  has  recently  attended  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Ota- 
heite  (or  Tahiu,  as  the  natives  term  that  island)  and  the  neighbouring 
islands  of  Huaheine  and  Eimeo,  openings  have  been  made  of  the 

1  Owen's  Hietory,  vol.  iii.  pp.  211^215.  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Bible  Society, 
pp.  43.  44,  55,  r.7. 
9  Bifthop  Marsh's  History  of  Translations,  p.  32. 
<  SixtMnth  Report  of  the  Bible  Societj,  pp.  33—35: 
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niost  promising  nature  for  the  dissemination  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Aided  by  grants  of  paper  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
die  Missionaries  in  1818  printed  3000  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
ID  the  Tahitan  language,  and  in  1820,  having  received  further  sup- 
plies, they  completed  five  tliousand  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
which  were  sought  with  avidity,  and  received  widi  gratitude  by  all. 
1*he  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  have  also 
been  translated  and  printed  ;    and  a  Tahitan  version  has  been  com- 
pleted of  the  book  of  Ruth,  the  Psalms,  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiali, 
Daniel,  and  Jonah,  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  which  are 
under  revision  for  tlie  press.     The  following  titles  and  specimens  of 
the  Taliitan  version  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John  will  not  be 
uninteresung  to  die  reader. 

1.  Te  Evanelia  a  Mataio  no  Iesu  Christ  to  tatou  fatu  ^ 
Irithia  EI  Parau  Tahiti.  STuhCtC :  Printed  at  the  Windward 
Mission  Press.     1820.     12mo. 

(The  Lord's  Prayer,  Matt.  VI.  9—13.) 

9.  E  to  matou  Medua  i  te  ao  ra,  ia  raa  to  oe  ioa. 

10.  Ia  tae  to  oe  ra  hau  ;  ia  haapaohia  to  oe  hinaaro  i  te  fenua  nei, 
mai  tci  te  ao  atoa  na. 

11.  Homai  na  matou  i  teinei  mahana  tci  haapaohia  ra  o  temahana  o 
te  maa,  o  te  mahana  o  te  m6a« 

12.  £  faaore  mai  i  tu  matou  hapa,  mai  ta  matou  mau  amu  tarahu  i 
faaore  atoahia  e  matou  nei. 

13.  £  eiaha  faarue  ia  matou  ia  rooliia  e  te  ati  ra,  e  faaora  ra  ia  ma- 
tore,  uo  oe  hoi  te  hau,  e  te  mana,  i  te  hanahana,  i  te  mau  ui  atoa 
e  ore  e  hope.     Amene. 

2.  Te  Evanelia  a  Ioane  no  Iesu  Christ  to  tatou  fatou  ; 
uuthia  EI  Parau  Tahiti^  tCtlfcCtC  :  Printed  at  the  I^indward 
Mission  Press.     1821.     12mo. 

(John  III.  14—17.) 

14.  Ma  ia  Mose  i  faa  teitci  i  tc  oplii  i  te  fenua  aihere  ra,  oia  toa  te 
Tamaidi  a  te  Taata  e  faa  teitei  atoa  hia  ia. 

lo.  Ia  ore  ia  poe  te  faaroo  ia*na  ra,  ia  roaa  te  ora  mure  ore. 

16.  I  aroha  mai  te  Atua  i  to  te  ao,  e  ua  tae  roa  te  horoa  mai  i  ta'na 
Tamaidi  fanau  talii,  ia  ore  ia  pohe  te  faaroo  ia*na  ra,  ia  roau  te 
ora  mure  ore. 

17.  Aore  hoi  te  Atua  i  tono  mai  i  ta'na  Tamaidi  i  te  ao  nei  e  faa 
hapa  i  to  te  ao,  ia  ora  ra  to  te  ao  ia'na. 


(    SM    )  (Put  I.  CIl 


FAC-SIMILES  OF  SPECIMENS 

OF  THE 

VERSIONS  OF  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES, 

IN  THE 

CHIEFLY 

Translated  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Serampore  Miasioju 


Text.     <'  The  people  that  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light :  and  to  them 
which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  light  is  sprung  up.** 

Matt.  iv.  16. 

SANSCRIT,  or  SUNGSKRIT, 
In  the  Deya  Nagree  character,  which  is  used  throughout  India. 

BENGALEE. 

iffhm  ^f^n^  'li^l  21^  ort^  "Kt^ 

MAHRATTA. 


rr.]     ^fteimmi  ^  OrknM  Vertimu.  »85 


KASHMIREE,  or  KASHMEER. 
OORIYA,  or  ORISSA. 

TELINGA,  or  TELOOGOO. 

BRIJ-BHASSA. 
PUSHTOO,  or  AFFGHAN. 


\ 
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SIKH,  SHEEK,  or  PUNJABEE. 

HINDOOSTANHEE. 
UHUMIYA,  or  ASSAMESE. 


BURMAN. 


BULOCHA,  or  BULOSHEE. 
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CHINESE  VERSION. 


MOVEABLE  METAL  TYPES. 


Text.  '*  In  the  be^nning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  And 
the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep :  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 
And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light :  and  there  was  light." 

Gen.  i.  1 — 3. 

^  B  fi?  »^  ^  *  ^  3fe  >flr 

±  JBr  IK  ^  9|  il6  f» 


KURNATA,  or  CANARESE. 


(    988    >  (PatrtLCE 

FACSDilLES  OF  SPECIMENS 

ov 
VERSIONS  OP  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES, 

IN  THE 

PRINTED  AT  THE  EXPENSE 

OF 

8ftr  UrCtCjsft  atcn  iForrfgn  MOAb  Sarfrts, 

AND  OF 

THE  CALCUTTA  AUXILIARY  SOCIETY. 


Text. — ^"  The  people  that  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light :  and  to  them 
which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  light  is  sprang  up." 

Matt.  iv.  16. 

HINDOOSTANHEE  VERSION. 

IN    THE    PERSIAN    CHARACTER. 

PERSIAN. 
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TAMUL. 


CINGALESE. 


ARABIC. 

tpiblys^  ^ift^  >b^  r^^T^  u->U3i^ 'J'Wr 

MALAY  IN  ROMAN  CHARACTERS. 

EBaWmf  ita  jaJS^doJoHL  padakalam^fodaLnueli^ 

^awraw;   jan^    ddJoHi.  paJa  lanak  diai  baja^ 
anawt  Itii*  taraBjgpowii  aiiSakterbit  bag&ga. 

MALAY  IN  ARABIC  CHARACTERS. 

Tkxt. — *'  And  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  Hnd 
dwelt  in  tbe  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden.'*  Gen.  iv.  16. 


vol.  n.  •  r 
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SECTION  V. 

MODERN   VERSIONS     IN   THE     LANGUAGES   OF   AFRICA    AND   AMERICA. 

I.  African  Versions.  —  1.  Jlmhfiric  and  Tigre.  ^^2.  Bvllom. — 
3.  Susoo.  —  II.  North  American  Versions. —  1.  Virginian. 
—  2.  Delaware.  —  i5.  Indian  MassachvsctU,  —  4.  Mohawk.  —  5. 
— Mohegan.  —  6.  Esquimaux.  —  7.  Greenlandish.  —  8.  CrfO- 
lese.  —  III.  South  American  Versions. 

I-  African  Versions.  —  Jlmharic  and  Tigrc,  or  vernacular  tonguet 
of  Abyssinia. — Tlie  version  in  the  ecclesiastical  or  antient  language 
of  Etliiopia,  noticed  in  pp.  192 — 195.  being  confined  to  ll)c  churches, 
and  understood  by  few  comparatively  besides  the  clergy,  M.  Asselin 
de  Chen'ille,  French  consul  at  Cairo,  was  induced  to  undertake  a 
version  of  tlie  entire  Bible  in  tlie  Amharic^  tlie  royal  dialect  spoken 
at  the  court  of  Gondar,  which  is  the  dialect  prevalent  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Africa  bordering  on  die  equator,  and  tlirough  which  a  con- 
siderable intercourse  is  maintained  between  the  natives  of  Abyssinia 
and  the  Arabians  and  Negroes  of  the  interior.  For  ten  years  M. 
Asselin  employed  an  intelligent  Ethiopian,  named  Abu  Rumi,  (who 
had  becMi  the  interpreter  of  Mr.  Bruce  in  Abyssinia,  and  the  teacher 
of  Sir  William  Jones  in  India),  on  tliis  important  work,  to  which  he 
devoted  two  entire  days  in  every  week.  In  order  to  ensure  correct- 
ness he  read  with  this  person  slowly  and  witli  the  utmost  attention, 
over)'  verse  of  the  sacred  volume  in  the  Ariibic  version,  which  tliey 
were  about  to  translate.  M.  Asselin  then  explained  to  him  all  tliose 
words,  whicli  were  either  abstiuse,  difficuh,  or  foreign  to  the  Arabic, 
by  the  help  of  llie  Hebrew  original,  the  Syriac  version,  or  the  Septu- 
ngint,  and  also  of  some  commentaries.  After  they  finished  the  trans- 
lation of  one  book,  tliey  collated  it  once  more  before  they  proceeded 
further.  This  version  was  purchased  for  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowctt ;  who  undertook  a  voyage  iiito 
Egypt  from  Malta,  for  the  express  puqiose  of  completing  the  pur- 
chase. The  printing  of  the  four  Gospels  in  Amharic  and  in  Ethiopic, 
in  two  separate  volumes  was  completed  in  1S22,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  thtj  Rev.  Samuel  Leo,  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
t'ambridge.  During  Mr.  Jowett's  residence  in  E;xypt,  in  1819,  he 
employed  the  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Pearce,  who  had  lived  n^any  years 
in  Ethiopia ;  and  who  commenced  a  translation  of  the  Gospels  into 
iho  Tifi^r/i,  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the  extensive  province  of  Tigre. 
The  Gospel  of  Mark  and  John  has  been  completed,  togedier  widi  u 
version  of  tlie  Gospel  of  Mark  in  Amharic,  which  is  now  superseded 
l»y  the  more  accurate  entire  Amharic  version  of  M.  Asselin.     These 

*  In  Lu«loli>b*s  Oramm&tir.a  Linjnruic  Aniliariccp  (pj>.  Tvl,  Cht.),  tlierc  in  an  Amhsmc 
mjation.  by  AbUa  Grej(orius,  of  thirtoun  verses  vt  tho  cicvonth  cbapter  c(  Saiul 
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three  versions  ai*e  now  in  tlie  i)ossession  gf  die  Britisli  and  Foreign 
Bible  Societ}'.^ 

2.  Bullom  A^er^ion.  — Tiic  Bullomsare  a  numerous  people  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  among  whom  the  missionaries  sent  out  by 
die  Churcli  Missionary  Society,  laboured  for  several  years.  Into 
the  language  of  diis  people,  tlie  four  Gospels  and  Uie  Acts  of  the 
A|)ostles,  have  been  translated  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Nylander,^  a  di^ 
tinguished  labourer  in  die  service  of  diat  Society.  The  Gospel  of 
Saint  Matdiew  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  die  British  and  t  oreigu 
Bible  Society  in  ISIG.^ 

3.  Susoo  Version.  —  The  Susoos  are  also  a  numerous  tribe  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone  ;  among  whom 
the  same  Society's  missionaries  laboured  for  several  years.  By  dieso 
missionaries  the  four  Gospels,  Acts  of  die  Aposdes,  and  other  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  several  books  of  die  Old  Tes- 
tament, have  been  translated  into  the  Susoo  language.  But  dieir 
further  benevolent  and  pious  labours  are  at  present  suspended  among 
the  Susoos  and  die  BuUoms,  by  the  revival  of  die  nefarious  slave- 
trade  on  diosc  coasts. 

II.  AMERICAN  Versions.  —  Aldiough  the  multiplicity  of  dialects 
spoken  by  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America  seemed  to  interpose 
an  insuperable  bar  to  die  labours  of  those  benevolent  individuals  who 
were  desirous  of  cominunicadug  die  Scriptures  to  diem ;  yet  diis 
obstacle  has  been  diminished  by  the  discovery,  diat  so  close  an  affi- 
nity subsists  among  them,  diat  a  young  unlettered  Lidian  of  good  ca- 
pacity can  (it  is  said)  make  himself  master  of  them  all.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  dialects  into  which  die  whole  or  part  of  die  Bible  has  been 
translated. 

1.  The  Virginian  Bible  was  translated  by  die  Rev.  John  Elliot, 
who  has  jusdy  been  denominated  the  apostle  to  the  Indians,  from  hid 
•mwearied  labours  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  Christianitv  anion*'  them, 
ine  New  Testament  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  New  England, 
in  1661,  and  die  Old  Testament  in  1603.  The  endre  Bible  was  re- 
printed at  the  same  place  in  1 685. 

2.  The  Delaware  language  is  spoken  dirougli  a  wry  considerable 
portion  of  North  America.  Into  this  language  part  of  die  Scriptures 
^^'as  translated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fabricius,  one  of  the  Moravian  mis- 
Honaries  to  the  Delaware  Indians,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
printed.''  In  1818,  the  diree  Episdesof  John  were  translated  into 
liie  Delaware  language  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Dencke,  a  missionar}'  from 
the  United  Bredu*en  or  Aloravians.    It  was  printed  at  die  expense  of 

1  Sixteenth  Roport  of  the  Bible  Society,  p.  1G9.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches 
in  thfl  Mediterranean,  pp.  107 — ^213. 

3  Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Nylandcr  has  ohio  rendered  an  additional  service  to  such  of  the 
Bnllonis  as  have  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  by  translating;  select  portions  of  th6 
Liturgy  of  the  Ani^iican  church  into  their  vernacular  lanj^uagro.  Those  were  print- 
ed in  Bullom,  and  in  Roman  cliaracters  (that  people  having  no  characters  oi  their 
own),  in  181G,  at  ttie  cxptMise  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society. 

3  Owen's  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  12fi. 

4  Bp.  Marsh's  Hitttory  of  Translations,  p.  99,  where  it  is  stated  that  another  mii- 
■ionary,  Schmick,  translated  a  portion  of  iho  Ooapek  into  tho  MtLkican  language. 
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the  American  Bible  Society,  and  is  entitled  Nek  JVechennemcachffis' 
sitschik  Bambilak  na^a  Gesrhiec/utuc/isii  panna  Johannessa  Elek- 
hangup.  Gischitak  EUeniechstnk  untschi  C.  F.  Dencke.  That  is, 
The  Three  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  John,  translated  into  Delaware 
Indian,  by  C.  F.  Dencke;  New  York,  1818,  18mo. 

The  translation  is  printed  on  the  left-hand  page,  and  the  English 
autliorised  version  on  the  right.  As  copies  of  this  Delaware  Indian 
translation  are  not  common,  the  following  specimen  of  it  from  1  John 
iii.  1 — 4.  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

Nfchchnvyarhgich ink  aptonagnn 

Pennamook  !  el<;iqui  penimdelukquonk  Wetochwink  wdaoaltowo- 
Rijan,  wontschi  hiwilcliirnssiank  Gettauittowit  wdamemenseinall. 
Guntsclii  niattii  woach<;iLs.siwiineeD  untschi  pemhakamixitink,  eli 
peinliakainixit  takii  wohaq'  Patamawossall. 

2.  Ehoalaob^rik !  jiiqiie  nietschi  ktelli  wundamcmensineen  Get- 
taiiittowitink,  schiik  ncsqiio  ninjawii  elifiijankRtch.  Schuk  ktelli  ma- 
jawolcndameniieen  uguttcntsch  woachquake,  ktellitsch  linaxineen, 
ehnaxit,  ktcllitsch  newoaneeii  elinaxit. 

3.  Woak  wenii  auwen  uechpauclisit  jun  uhakenchsowoagan,kschie- 
chich|rusiiitet8ch,  nccama  Pataniawos  elgiqui  kschiechsid. 

4.  Auwen  nietauclisit,  necama  ne  cudchi  mikindank  niatta  weltoq', 
woak  cli  niachtauchsit  wuntschi  mikindamen  matta  weltoq*. 

3.  The  Psalms  and  Gospel  of  Saint  John  were  translated  by  the 
exemplary  missionary,  Mr.  Experience  Mayhew,  into  the  Indian- 
Massachusett  dialect.  They  were  printed  at  Boston  in  New  England 
in  the  year  1709.^ 

4.  Tlie  Mohawk  language,  besides  the  tribe  from  whom  it  takes 
its  name,  is  intelligible  to  the  Five  Nations,  to  die  Tuscaroras,  and 
U)  tlie  Wyandots  or  Hurons.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  ti*anslation  was  made  of  the  Gospel  of  Matlliew,  and  also 
of  several  chapters  botli  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  into  tliis 
language,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Freemaji.  Some  portions  of  die  latter 
were  printed  at  New  York,  and  reprinted  at  Ix)ndon  with  die  English 
Liturgy,  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark  (translated  by  Captain  Brant)  in 
17S7,  for  tlic  use  of  the  Mohawks,  who  have  a  chapel  at  Kingston  in 
Upper  Canada,  where  divine  service  is  performed  in  their  native 
tongue,  by  a  missionary  supported  by  die  venerable  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge.  This  edition  was  printed  at  die  ex- 
pense of  the  English  government.  To  these  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  added  the  Gospel  of  John,  translated  in  1804  by  Captain 
John  Norton,®  a  chief  of  the  Six  Nation  Indians  in  Upper  Canada. 
This  version  was  printed  at  die  expense  of  die  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  its  accuracy  was,  shortly  after,  attested  in  the 
most  favourable  manner  by  the  interpreters  in  the  Indian  villages.^ 

1  Brown's  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  57,  68.  Second 
Rcpr-rt  of  tlie  Britirjh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.    Appendix,  p.  118. 

2  ('apt.  Norton  was  adopted  by  the  Confederacy  of  tne  Six  Nations,  in  1791,  and 
in  1^«J^)  appointed  a  chief,  under  tlio  title  of  Teyouiuhokaiawen.  His  father  was  a 
CTherokco,  and  served  in  the  British  army. 

^  Owen's  liibiory,  veil.  i.  pp.  120—135. 
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5.  The  New  Testament,  to2;elher  with  several  portions  of  tlie  Old 
Testament,  was  translated,  towards  tlie  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, into  the  Molivgan  lan*5ua2;e,  by  tlie  Rev.  .lohn  Serjeant,  sen., 
a  missionary  at  Stockbridge.  No  part  of  this  version  appears  to  have 
been  pritited^ 

6.  In  tiie  Esquimaux  langna^e,  a  harmony  of  the  Four  Gos|>els 
was  made  by  the  missionaries  of  die  Moravian  Brethren  many  years 
since.  From  tliis  version  the  Gospel  of  John  was  selected  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Koiilmeister,  and  printed  by  the  Bible  Society  in  1809. 
To  this  was  added,  in  1813,  a  translation  of  the  odier  diree  Gospels, 
which  had  been  made  by  the  venerable  snperintendant  of  die  Labra- 
dor mission,  die  Rev.  C.  F.  Bmghardt,  who  possessed  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  die  Esquimaux  dialect,  and  finished  his  revision  only  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  in  1812  :  and  in  the  year  1819  die  Acts 
of  die  AjX)stl(\s  and  the  Epistles,  were  printed  in  the  same  dialect,  by 
the  Bible  Society,  and  received  (iis  the  other  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  had  been)  widi  die  deepest  sentiments  of  grautudc.^ 

7.  In  1759,  tlie  Greenlanders  received  from  die  Aloravijin  Bre- 
thren, a  translation  of  their  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels  f  in  1799, 
the  whole  of  die  New  Testament,  and  in  1822  a  new  translation  of 
the  entire  New  Testament  in  the  language  of  Greenland  was  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Briush  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

8.  Lasdy,  the  New  Testament  was  translated  into  Crcolese  for  die 
'Use  of  die  Chrisdan  negroes  in  the  Danish  West  India  islands,  and  was 

ublishcd  at  Copenhagen,  in  1781,  at  the  expense  of  die  king  of 
enmark.     In  1818,  tlie  Danish  Bible  Society  printed  an  edition  of 
1500  copies,  which  have   been   transmitted   to   the    Danish   West 
Indies.^ 

III.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Portuguese  ever  gave  any  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  to  die  natives  of  SorTu  Amckica,  who  were 
Subjugated  by  them ;  and  the  bai'barous  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in 
lAfexico  are  recorded  in  the  page  of  history.  Towards  the  close  of 
^he  sixteendi  century,  however,  some  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  mission- 
aries adopted  a  different  plan  from  diat  pursued  by  dieir  predecessors, 
fcy  transladng  some  parts  of  die  Scriptures  into  the  language  of  die 
C!ountry.  Benedict  Fernandez,  a  Spanish  Dominican  friar,  vicar  of 
JitiTtcca  in  New  Spain,  translated  die  epi^des  and  gospels  into  the 
dialect  spoken  in  diat  province.     Didacus  de  S.  Maria,  <inodier  Do- 

* — - — —     -—I-  -        —  -  -  — 

^  Brown's  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  C:W. 

8  Owen's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  4(K).  vol.  ii.  pp.  ii-^lJ.  I^iO.  vol.  iii.  p.  4ci3.     Sixteenth 
Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  pp.  ixxxiii.  Ixxxiv.     Sevcntucuth  Report,  p.  ixxix. 

*  Crnnlz's  History  of  Greenland,  vol.  ii.  p.  5K)9. 

4  Adier's  Bibliotheca  Biblica,  Part  IV.  p.  110.  Sixtcpnth  '.loport  of  the  Biblo 
Society,  p.  127.  Besides  the  particulars  recorded  in  the  procedintr  section.^,  there 
ire  many  interesting  circuinAtances  relative  to  the  history  of  translations  nnd 
translators,  which  tlie  limits  of  this  work  do  not  allow  to  be  detailed.  Kf>r  these, 
ind  indeed  for  every  thing  relative  to  the  literary  hi:<tory  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures. 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Rev.  James  Townley's  "  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Litcra 
tore,  exliibiting  the  History  and  Fate  of  the  Sacred  Writinir^  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod to  the  present  century  ;  including  Biogrnphical  Notices  of  Traoslatora  and 
other  aminont  Biblical  Scholars."    London,  IdSi,  in  3  volumes,  8to. 
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minican,  and  vicar  of  tlic  province  of  Mexico,  (who  died  in  1579,) 
was  the  author  of  a  translation  of  the  epistles  and  gospels  into  the 
Mexican  tongue,  or  general  language  of  tnc  country.  The  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  and  other  fragments  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  trans- 
lated into  the  same  language  by  Louis  Rodriguez,  a  Spanish  Francis- 
can friar :  and  the  epistles  and  gospels,  appointed  to  be  read  for  the 
whole  year,  were  translated  into  the  idiom  of  the  Western  Indians^ 
by  Arnold  a  Bassaccio,  also  a  Franciscan  friar :  but  the  dates  of  these 
latter  versions  have  not  been  ascertained.  The  entire  Bible  is  said 
to  have  been  translated  into  the  Brazilian  language  by  an  English 
minister,  who  accompanied  tlie  Dutch  to  Recife,  when  they  acquired 
it  from  the^  Portuguese.     This  version  lias  never  been  printed.^ 

1  Townloy'i  lUuKtratioiif  of  Biblical  Literature,  toI.  iii.  pp.  46.  355.  note 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

QN    THE   CRITICAL   USE   OF    THE    JEWISH    AND    RABBINICAL 
WRITINGS,    AND   THE   WORKS    OF   PROFANE    AUTHORS. 

L  The  Apocrypfuil  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  — II  The  Til- 
mud; —  1.  The  Misna.  —  2.  The  Gcmara. — Jerusalem  and 
Babylonish  Talinwls,  —  III.  The  Writings  of  Philo-Judcp.us  and 
Josephns. — Account  of  them,  —  Tlie  ge.auinnitss  of  Josephus^s 
testimony  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  proved,  —  IV.  On  the 
Use  of  the  Writings  of  Profane  Authors  for  the  Elucidation  of 
the  Scriptures, 

Besides  Uie  various  aids  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
much  important  assistance  is  to  be  obtained,  in  the  criticism  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from  consuhins;  the  Apocryphal 
writings,  and  also  the  works  oi  tlie  Rabbins,  and  of  profane  autliors 
who  have  written  in  tlie  Greek  language,  es})ccially  those  of  Josophus 
and  Philo ;  which  serve  not  only  to  explain  the  grammatical  force 
and  meaning  of  words,  but  also  to  confirm  the  facts,  and  to  eluci- 
date the  customs,  manners,  and  opinions  of  die  Jews,  which  arc  either 
mentioned  or  incidentally  refeired  to  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Of  tlie  UTitings  of  tlie  Jews,  die  Targnms  or  Chaldec  Paraphra^ics, 
which  have  been  noticed  in  a  former  page,*  are  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant ;  and  next  to  tliem  are  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  Talmud. 

I.  The  Apocryphal  Books,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
remark,^  are  the  productions  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  and  \l\r\v 
descendants.  They  are  all  curious,  and  somo  of  dienr  extremely 
valuable.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  just  rejection  of  these  books 
from  the  scriptural  canon  by  die  refonned  churches  has  occasioned 
the  opposite  extreme  of  an  entire  disregard  to  them  in  die  minds  of 
many  serious  and  studious  Christians.  As  a  collection  of  very  an* 
dent  Jewish  works,  anterior  to  Christianity,  as  documents  of  history, 
and  as  lessons  of  prudence  and  often  of  piety,  die  Greek  Apocryphul 
writings  are  higfily  deserving  of  notice ;  but,  as  elucidathig  the  phra- 
seology of  die  New  Testament,  they  claim  die  frequent  perusal  of 
scholars,  and  especially  of  tlieological  students.  Kuinoel  has  applied 
these  books  to  the  iUustradon  of  die  New  Testament,  with  ^reat  suo- 
•ess,  in  his  Obscrvationcs  ad  J^ovum  Testamcnfum  ex  Libris  Apo- 
crjmhis,  V,  T,  Lipsiaj,  1794,  8vo. 

II.  The  Talmud  (a  term  wliich  literally  signifies  doctrine)  is  a 
body  of  Jewish  Laws,  containing  a  digest  of  doctrines  and  precepts 
relative  to  religion  and  morality.  The  Tahimd  consists  of  two  general 
puts,  viz.    The  Misna  or  text,  and  the   Gemara  or  commentary. 

!•  The  Misna  {or  repetition  as  it  literally  signifies)  is  a  collec- 
tion of  various  tradiUons  of  die  Jews,  and  of  expositions  of  scripture 
texts;  which,  diey  pretend,  were  delivered  to  Moses  durmg  his 
abode  on  die  Mount,  and   transmitted    from  )iim,   dirough  Aaron, 

Eleaizar,  and  Joshua,  to  the  ])rophets,  and  by  diose  to  the  men  of  the 

■      II  ■ ....-I..--.  1* 

1  Bee  pp.  157— lti3.  supra.  tt  Spe  Vol.  I.  Appendix,  No.  V.  SwX.l. 
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Great  Saiihcdrin,  from  whom  they  passed  in  succession  to  Simeon 
(who  took  our  Saviour  in  his  arms),  Gamaliel,  and  uhimately  to  Rab* 
bi  Jehudali,  siiniamed  Hakkadosh  or  the  Holy.  By  him  tliis  digest 
of  oral  law  and  traditions  was  completed,  towards  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  after  the  labour  of  forty  years.  From  this  time  it 
has  been  carefully  handed  down  among  the  Jews,  from  generation  to 
generaUon  ;  and  in  many  crises  hns  been  esteemed  beyond  tlie  writ- 
ten law  itself.  The  Jlisua  consists  of  six  books,  each  of  which  is 
entitled  orders  and  is  further  divided  into  many  treatises,  amounting 
in  all  to  sixty-three  ;  these  again  are  divided  into  chapters,  and  the 
chapters  are  furtlier  subdivided  hito  sections  or  aphorisms.  The 
best  edition  of  the  ^lisna,  unaccompanied  by  die  Gamara,  is  that  of 
Surenhusius,  in  6  vols,  folio,  published  at  Amsterdam,  1698 — 1703, 
with  a  Latin  version  and  the  ConnnentJU-ies  of  Rabbi  Moses  de  Bar- 
tenora,  of  Maimonides,  and  of  various  Christian  writers.  Several 
treatises,  rehtive  to  tlie  traditions  of  the  Jews,  have  been  published 
at  different  times,  by  learned  men,  among  which  we  may  particularly 
notice  the  following  publications,  viz. 

(1.)  The  Traditions  of  the  Jews,  or  the  Doctrines  and  Exposi- 
tions contained  in  the  Talmud  and  other  Rabbinical  Writin«r8  :  with 
a  preliminary  Preface,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin,  Progress,  Au- 
thority, and  Usefulness  of  those  traditions  ;  wherein  the  mystical 
Sense  of  the  Allegories  in  the  Talmud,  ^c.  is  explained.  [By  the 
Rev.  Peter  Stehelin,  F.  R.  S.]  London,  1742.    In  two  volumes  8vo. 

This  in  a  work  of  extreme  rarity  and  curiosity  ;  it  bears  a  very  higii  price, 
which  necessarily  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  Biblical  students.  But  most  of  the 
iuforiuation  which  it  contains  will  be  found  in 

(2.)  Modern  Judaism  ;  or  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Opinions,  Tra- 
ditions, Rites,  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews  in  Modern  Times.  By 
John  Allen.     London,  1817,  8vo. 

The  various  traditions,  Slc.  received  and  adopted  by  the  modern  Jews,  (that  is. 
by  those  who  lived  during  and  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,)  arc  fully 
and  perspicuously  treated  in  this  well-executed  volume,  which  illustrates  various 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  with  great  facility. 

(3.)  Miscellaneous  Discourses  relatintr  to  the  Traditions  and  Usa- 
ges of  the  Scrihes  and  Pharisees  in  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ's  Time. 
By  W.  Wottou,  D.  D.     London,  1718.     In  two  volumes  8vo. 

This  is  a  very  curious  work.  Volume  I.  conUdns  a  discourse  conccrnin|f  the 
nature,  authority,  and  usefulness  of  the  Misna ;  a  table  of  all  its  titles,  with  siun> 
marics  of  their  contents ;  a  discourse  on  the  recitiil  of  the  Hhema  (that  is,  of 
Deut.  vi.  4 — ii.y  so  called  from  the  first  word,  i.  e.  hrar),  on  the  phylacteries,  and 
on  the  Mezuzotk  or  schedules  fixed  on  gates  and  door  posts ;  together  wiUi  a  col- 
lection of  texts  relative  to  the  observance  of  tlie  Sahbuth,  taken  out  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  and  Apocryplial  Books,  with  annotations  thereon.  Volume  II. 
contains  two  treatises  from  the  Misna,  in  Hebrew  and  English,  one  on  tlie  Sab- 
bath, entitled  Skahbath ;  and  another,  entitled  ErvviHf  concerning  the  mixturen 
practised  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ*  to  strengthen  the  observation  of 
the  Sabbath.  Dr.  Wotton  has  given  copioua  notes  to  both  these  treati^Ms,  which 
illustrate  many  passages  of  Holy  Writ. 

2.  The  Gemaras  or  commentaries  are  two-fold  :  —  (1.)  Tlie  Gc- 
mara  of  Jerusalem^  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Prideaux,  Buxtorf, 
Carpzov,  and  other  eminent  critics,  was  compiled  in  the  third  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  »ra ;  diough,  from  its  containing  several  bar- 
barous words  of  Gothic  or  Vandalic  extraction,  father  Morin  refers 
it  to  the  fifth  century*    This  commentary  is  but  litde  esteemed  by 
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the  Jews.  (2.)  The  Gemara  of  Babylon  was  compiled  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  is  filled  witli  tlie  most  absurd  I'ables.  It  is  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  by  the  Jews,  by  whom  it  is  iisuaUy  read  and  con- 
stantly consulted  as  a  sure  guide  in  all  questions  of  difficulty.  The 
best  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  Berlin  and  Francfort,  in  Hebrew, 
in  12  volumes,  folio,  1715.  The  Jews  designate  these  commen- 
taries by  the  term  Gemara,  or  perfection^  because  they  consider  them 
as  an  explanation  of  the  whole  law,  to  which  no  uu'tlier  addiuons 
can  be  made,  and  after  which  nothing  more  can  be  desired.  When 
die  Misna  or  text  and  the  commentary  compiled  at  Jerusalem  ac- 
company each  other,  the  whole  is  called  the  Jerusalem  Talmud;  and 
when  the  commentary  which  was  made  at  Babylon  is  subjoined,  it 
is  denominated  the  JSabylonish  Talmud.  The  Talmud  was  collated 
Sn  Dr.  Kennicott's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  :  and  as  the  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  were  taken  from  manuscripts  in  existence  mm 
the  second  to  the  sixtli  century,  tliey  are  so  far  authorities,  as  they 
show  what  were  tlie  readings  of  their  day.  These  various  readings, 
however,  arc  neither  very  numerous  nor  of  very  great  moment. 
Bauer  states  that  Fronrunan  did  not  discover  more  than  fourteen  in 
the  Misna :  and  although  Dr.  Gill,  who  collated  tlie  Talmud  for  Dr. 
Kennicott,  collected  about  a  thousand  instances,  yet  all  these  were  not 
ID  strictness  various  lections.  The  Tahnud,  therefore,  is  more  useful 
far  illustrating  manners  and  customs  noticed  in  the  Scriptures,  tlian 
far  the  assistance  it  can  afibrd  in  the  criticism  of  tlie  sacred  volume.^ 

The  Rabbinical  writings  of  the  Jews  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
their  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament :  which  being  more  pro- 
perly noticed  in  a  subsequent  page,^  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  de- 
icribe  them  more  particularly. 

As  all  these  Jewish  writings  are  botli  voluminous  and  scarce,  many 
learned  men  have  diligently  collected  from  them  the  most  material 
passages  that  tend  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures ;  whose  labours  in  this 
important  department  we  are  now  briefly  to  enumerate. 

1.  Mellificium  Hebraicum,  sivc  Observationes  ex  IFebnconim 
Antiquiorum  monumentis  drsuinptie,  unde  plurima  cum  Veteris,  turn 
Nori  Testamenti,  loca  explicantur  vel  illustrnntur.  Autore  Christo- 
phoro  Cartwrighto.  In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Criti'.i  iSacri,  pp. 
1271—1426. 

To  our  learned  coantryman  Cartwrij^ht  belongs  the  honor  of  bcin^  the  f)rs;t  who 
applied  Uie  more  antient  writings  of  the  Jews  to  the  illustration  of  Uie  Diblc.  lie 
WM  fiiUowed  in  the  same  path  of  literature  by  Drusius.  whoso  Pntttrita  sire  Jin- 
moimtunus  in  Totum  Jesu  Christi  Tcstainentum  (4to.  Francquers,  l(n2)  contain 
Biny  valuable  illustrations  of  the  New  Testament.    Some  additions  were  subse- 

1  Baner,  Crit.  Sacr.  pp.  .140—343.  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  Feed.  p.  174.  Kenni- 
Mlt,  Dinertatio  GeneraUs,  ^  3SS— 35.  Leusdcn,  PhiloWus  Hebrieo-miztus,  pp. 
M.  ei  tej.  In  pp.  95—98,  he  naa  enumerated  the  principal  contents  of  the  Misna, 
M  the  best  account  of  the  Misna  and  its  contents  is  given  bv  Dr.  Wotton,  Dis- 
I,  Tol.  i.   Disc.  i.  and  ii.  pp.  10 — 120.  —  See  also  Waehner's  Antiquitatct 


«t  Mq.  has  entered  most  fully  into  the  merits  of  the  Jewish  Tahuudical  aiid  Rab- 
linieal  writings. 
A  Bee  the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  No.  VI.  Sect.  II.  on  Jen-ish  Conunentttom 
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qvently  made  to  his  work  by  Baltliasar  Scheidius,  whoso  Pntterita  PraUritormm 
are  included  in  the* publication  of  Meuscheu,  noticed  in  No.  4.  ii^fra. 

2.  The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Lightfoot,  D.  D.  Master  of  Car 

therine  Uall,  Cambridge.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitman,  A.  M. 

London,  1822-23,  12  vols.  8vo. 

'I'he  writings  of  Dr.  >  Liffhtfoot  are  an  invaluable  treasare  to  the  Biblical  Sta-^ 
dent.  By  his  deep  researches  into  the  Rabbinical  writings,  he  has  done  more  to' 
illustrate  the  phraseology  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  explain  the  various  cus- 
toms,  &c.  therein  alluded  to,  particularly  in  the  New  Testament,  than  any  other 
author  before  or  since.  Two  editions  of  tliis  learned  Divine's  works  were  published 
previously  to  that  now  under  consideration,  viz.  1.  The  English  edition  of  Dr.  6. 
Bright,  in  two  folio  volumes,  London,  1684,  and,  2.  A  Latm  edition,  published  at 
Rotterdam  in  2  vols,  folio,  1686,  entitled  Joannis  Lightfooti  Opera  omnia,  and  again 
at  Franeker  in  three  folio  volumes,  which  were  superintended  bv  the  celebrated 
critic,  Leusden.  These  foreign  editions  are  taken  from  the  English  one,  th% 
English  parts  being  translated  into  Latin :  the  third  volume  in  Leusden's  ecUtion 
is  composed  chiefly  of  several  pieces,  which  Lightfoot  had  left  unfinhdied,  but 
which  were  too  valuable  to  be  altogether  omitted.  They  were  communicated  by 
Mr.  Strype,  who  in  1700  published  *  Some  genuine  remains  of  the  late  pious  amd 
learned  John  Li^htfoot^  D.  D*  in  8vo.  In  preparing  his  edition,  Mr.  Pitman 
has  adopted  for  his  basis  the  London  edition  of  1684,  and  Strype's  supfriemental 
volume,  incorporating  the  additional  matter  in  Leusden's  edition  :  and,  by  inde- 
fiitigable  researches,  he  has  succeeded  in  recovering  some  pieces  of  Lightfoot '• 
which  were  never  before  pubUshed.  New  Indexes  and  other  facilities  of  reference 
are  given  in  the  concluding  volume  of  this  edition.  It  is  but  justice  to  add  that 
they  are  neatly  and  correctly  printed,  and  from  their  reasonable  price,  demand  » 
nlace  in  every  biblical  library.  In  order  to  complete  Dr.  Lighttbot's  Harm  He^ 
PraioB  et  TaimudictBy  or  Hebrew  and  Talmudical  Ezercitations  on  the  JiTew  TesUA 
mentf  which  proceed  no  further  than  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Chriitian 
Schoetgenius  published. 

3.  Horee  Hebraicee  et  Tahnudicce  in  Universum  Novum  Testa- 

mentum,  qnibus  Horse  Jo.  Lightfooti  in  libris  historicis  supplentur, 

epistolse  et  apocalypsis  eodem  modo  illustrantur.  DresdsB,  1733.    In 

two  volumes  4to. 

In  this  elaborate  work  Schoet^enius  posses  over  the  same  books  on  which  Dr. 
Lightfoot  had  treated,  as  a  supplement,  without  touching  the  topics  already  pro* 
duced  in  the  English  work  ;  and  then  continues  the  latter  to  the  end  of  the  New 
Testament.    Copies,  in  good  condition,  generally  sell  from  two  to  three  guineas. 

4.  Novum  Testamentum  ex  Talmude  et  Autiquitatibus  Hebneo- 
rum  illustratum,  a  Johanne  Gerhardo  Meuschenio.  Lipsia;,  1736, 4to. 

In  this  work  are  inserted  various  treatises  by  Danzius,  Rhenferd,  Scheidius,  and 
others  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  illustration  of  the  New  Testament  from 
the  Jewish  writings. 

Different  commentators  have  drawn  largely  from  these  sources  in 
their  illustrations  of  the  Bible,  particularly  Ainsworth  on  the  Pentar 
teuch,  Drs.  Gill  and  Clarke  in  tlieir  entire  comments  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, Wetstein  in  his  critical  edition  of  tlie  New  Testament,  and 
Koppe  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  who  in  his  Notes  has 
abridged  the  works  of  all  former  writers  on  this  topic. 

In  availing  ourselves  of  die  assistance  to  be  derived  from  the 
Jewish  writings,  we  must  take  care  not  to  compare  the  expressions 
occurring  in  the  New  Testament  too  strictly  with  the  Tahnuoical  and 
Cabbalistical  modes  of  speaking ;  as  such  comparisons,  when  car- 
ried too  far,  tend  to  obscure  rather  than  to  illustrate  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. Even  our  illustrious  Lightfoot  is  said  not  to  be  free  from 
error  in  this  respect :  and  Dr.  Gill  has  frequendy  incumbered  his 
commentary  with  Rabbinical  quotations.  The  best  and  safest  nde, 
perhaps,  by  which  to  regulate  our  references  to  the  Jewish  writers 
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themselves,  as  well  as  those  who  have  made  collections  from  their 
urorks,  is  the  following  precept  delivered  by  Erncsti :  —  We  are  to 
seek  for  helpy  says  he,  only  in  those  cases  where  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary; that  isy  where  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues 
affords  no  means  of  ascertaining  an  easy  sense,  and  one  that  corre- 
tponds  with  the  context.  The  same  distinguished  scholar  has  further 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule  of  universal  application,  that  our  prmcipal 
mformation  is  to  be  sought  from  the  Jewish  writings,  in  every  thing 
that  relates  to  their  sacred  rites,  forms  of  teaching  and  speaking ;  es- 
pecially in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  evidently  shows  its  author 
to  have  been  educated  under  Gamaliel.^ 

Some  very  important  hints,  on  the  utility  of  Jewish  and  Rabbi- 
Dical  literature  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  occur  in 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Blomfield's  discourse,  entitled  A  Reference  to  Jeunsh 
TradUion  necessary  to  an  Interpretation  of  the  JSTew  Testament. 
London,  1817,  8vo. 

III.  More  valuable  in  every  respect  than  the  Talmudical  and  Rab- 
binical Writings,  are  the  works  of  the  two  learned  Jews,  Philo  and 
Josephus,  which  reflect  so  much  light  on  the  manners,  customs,  and 
opinions  of  tlieir  countrymen,  as  to  demand  a  distinct  notice. 

1*  Philo,  sumamed  Judsus  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from 
several  other  persons  of  the  same  name,*  was  a  Jew  of  Alexandria^ 
descended  from  a  noble  and  sacerdotal  family,  and  pre-eminent 
among  his  contemporaries  for  his  talents,  eloquence,  and  wisdom. 
He  was  certainly  born  before  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  though  the 
precise  date  has  not  been  determined  ;  some  writers  placing  his  birth 
tiventy,  and  otliers  thirty  years  before  that  event.  The  latter  opinion 
appears  to  be  the  best  supported ;  conseauently  Philo  was  about 
sixty  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  our  Redeemer,  and  he 
lived  for  some  years  afterwards.  He  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  was  deeply  versed  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  he  read  probably  in  the  Septuagint  version,  being  an  Helle- 
nistic Jew,  unacquainted  (it  is  supposed)  with  the  Hebrew,  and  writ* 
ing  in  tlie  Greek  language.  Some  eminent  critics  have  imagined 
that  he  was  a  Christian,  but  this  opinion  is  destitute  of  foundation  :  for 
we  have  no  reason  to  tliink  diat  Pliilo  ever  visited  Judea,  or  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  important  events  which  were  there  taking 
place.  Indeed,  as  tlie  Gospel  was  not  extensively  and  openlv  pro- 
mulgated out  of  Judaea,  until  ten  years  after  tlie  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Chnst,  and  as  there  is  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  him,  —  much 
less  mention  of  him, — made  in  the  New  Testament,  it  cannot  be 
wpposed  that  this  distingiu'shed  person  was  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
The  striking  coincidences  of  sentiment,  and  more  frequendy  of  phra- 

aeobgy,  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  Philo,  with  the  language  of 
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1  Emeiti,  Instil.  Interp.  Novi  Testamenti,  p.  274.  In  the  5th  vol.  of  VelthuMn't, 
KunOel's,  and  Ruperti's  €k>minentatione8  Theologice  (pp.  117 — 197.)  there  k  a 
ueful  diwertation  by  M.  Weiae,  De  more  domini  aeceptoB  a  magiatrU  Judaicia  lo- 
.foendi  ac  diaserendi  modos  sapienter  omendandi. 

S  Fabricioa  and  his  editor.  Professor  HarleSi  have  ffiven  notices  of  fort^s^Bm 
p«rtoiM  of  the  name  of  Philo.    Bibliotheca  Ons^,  vol.  iv.  pp.  75(>«-754. 
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Saint  Paul  and  Saint  John  in  the  New  Testament,  are  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  by  his  being  deeply  versed  in  the  Septuagint  (or  Alex- 
andrian Greek)  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  which  those 
Aposdes  were  also  intimately  acquainted.  The  writings  of  Philo  ex* 
hibit  many  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  serve  to  show 
how  the  text  then  stood  in  the  original  Hebrew,  or,  at  least,  in  the 
Septuagint  version:  and  although  they  contain  many  fanciful  and 
mystical  comments  on  the  Old  Testament,  yet  tliey  abound  with  just 
sentiments  eloquent^  expressed,  and  were  highly  esteemed  by  the 
primitive  Christian  Church ;  and  his  sentiments  concerning  the  lo- 
gos, or  woRiy,  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  tliose  of  the  apostle 
John,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  die  opinion  of  some  eminent  men  that 
he  was  a  Christian.^  In  the  writings  of  Philo,  we  meet  with  accounts 
of  many  customs  of  the  Jews  ;  of  their  opinions,  especially  such  is 
were  derived  from  die  oriental  philosophy ;  and  of  (acts  pardcularly 
relating  to  their  state  under  the  Roman  emperors,  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  throw  great  light  on  many  passages  of  the  sacred  writings.^ 
The  following  are  the  two  best  and  indeed  only  eligible  editions  of 
Philo's  works,  exclusive  of  various  detached  pieces  which  have  been 
printed  at  different  times  and  places. 

1.  Philonis  Judei,  quie  reperiri  potuenint,  omnia.  Tcxtam  cum 
MSS.  contulit,  quamplurima  e  codd.  Vaticano,  Mediceo,  et  Bodlei- 
ano,  scriptoribus  item  vetustis,  necnon  catenis  Grcecis  ineditis,  ad« 
jecit,  interpretationemqiie  emendavit,  universa  notis  et  observationi- 
bus  lllustravit  Thomas  Mangey,  S.  T.  P.  Canonicus  Dunelmensis. 
Folio,  2  vols.  Loiidini,  1742. 

This  itt  a  noble  edition,  equally  creditablo  to  the  editor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  MangeTy 
and  to  the  printer,  the  late  celebrated  William  Bowyer.  Dr.  M.  reviaed  the  worka 
Af  Philo,  wnich  he  collated  with  thirteen  manuacripts,  and  corrected  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  them,  which  had  been  made  by  Sigismund  Gesenius,  Morelli,  and  others. 
The  different  treatises  are  arranged  in  a  much  better  order  than  that  which  ap- 
pears in  preceding  editions,  and  many  obscure  and  difficult  passages  are  ezcelleiitly 
corrected  and  illustrated. 

2.  Philonis  Judoei  0])6ra  omnia,  Grsece  et  Latine,  ad  editionem 
Th.  Manffey,  coUatis  aliquot  MSS.  Edenda  curavit  Aug.  Frider. 
Pfeiffer.  8vo.  vols.  I— V.  Erlangce,  1785—1792. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Mangey  is  adopted  in  tliis  valuable  edition,  which  has,  anibr- 
Innately,  never  been  completed.  Pfeiffer  collated  three  Bavarian  manuscripts, 
and  retained  only  such  of  Mangey  *s  notes  as  contain  either  some  new  informatioD, 
or  some  emendation  of  the  text ;  to  which  he  added  observations  of  his  own,  chiefly 
settling  the  various  lections. 

As  the  preceding  editions  of  Philo's  works  are  extremely  scarce 
and  dear,  me  chief  passages  of  his  writings  which  materially  illustrate 

1  The  late  Mr.  Bryant  has  collected  the  passages  of  Philo  concerning  the  Logos 
in  his  work  entitled  '  The  Sentiments  of  Philo  Judeus  concerning  the  Aovf  or 
Word  of  God ;  together  with  larffo  extracts  from  his  writings,  compared  with  the 
Scriptures  on  many  other  particmar  and  essential  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  neU- 
gion.'  (dvo.  London,  1797.)  As  this  volume  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  the 
reader  will  find  the  most  materia]  passages  of  Philo's  writing,  selected  end  &itli- 
fully  translated  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith*s  Scripture  Testimony  to  tiie  Measiah, 
vol.  i.  pp.  420 — 445.  —  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  given  thtrty-Jiv^  instances  of  the  oeiticn- 
iar  terms  and  doctrines  found  in  Philo's  works,  with  parmUelpanm^u  from  toe  New- 
Testament,  in  his  Commentary,  at  the  end  of  the  first  chspter  of  Samt  John's  Cknpel. 


A  Fabricii  Bibliotheca  GrsBca,  k  Harles,  vol.  iv.  pp.  790 — ^750.    Dr.  Grey's  Ofm- 

TdL i. pp. 286-aoe.    Dr.Siiiiths 
Testimony  to  the  MeMdh^  vol.  i.  pp.  417, 41o. 
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the  New  Testament,  have  been  selected  and  applied  in  the  foUowing 
rery  valuable  publications. 

1.  Job.  Benedicti  Carpzovii  Exercitationes  in  S.  Pauli  Epistolam 
ad  Plebreeos  ex  Philone  Alcxandrino.  Prsefixa  sunt  Philoniana  Pn>- 
le^mena,  in  quibus  de  non  adeo  conteinnenda  Philonis  eniditione 
Hebraica,  de  convenientia  stili  Philonis  cum  illo  D.  Pauli  in  Episto- 
la  ad  Hebrieos,  ct  de  aliis  nonnullis  vorii  argument!  exponitur. 
Helmstadii,  1760,  8vo. 

2.  J.  B.  Carpzovii  Stricturse  Theologicce  in  Epistolam  Pauli  ad 
Romanos.  Adspersi  subinde  sunt  florcs  Philoniani.  Helmstadii, 
1758,  8vo. 

Tliis  is  tho  second  and  best  edition  of  Carpzov's  Obfiervations  on  St.  Paul's 
BpittJe  to  the  Romans  ;  they  originally  appeared  in  detached  portions,  at  Helm- 
rtadt,  in  quarto,  between  tJie  years  1752  and  1756. 

3.  Christophori  Frederici  Loesneri  Obscrvationes  ad  Novum  Tes* 
tamentum  e  Philone  Alcxandrino.  8vo.  Lipsise,  1777. 

Tliis  work  was  preceded  by  a  quarto  tract  of  Loesner's,  entitled  Lectwnum  Philo- 
nUmcrum  Specimen^  publisncd  at  Leipsic,  in   I75ti.    The  force  and  meaning  of 

the  read- 
writings 
by  Loesner ;  to  complete  whose  work  there 
ihoold  be  added  Ada^ni  Frid.  Kuhnh  Smcilegium.  Ij)f8nfri  Obserratiomtm  ad  JV. 
T.  9  PhtUme  AUxandrino.  Sorau,  1783,  4to. ;  2d  Edit.  Pforts*,  1785,  8vo.  The 
ncond  is  the  best  edition. 

2.  Flavius  Josephus  was  of  sacerdotal  extraction  and  of  royal 
descent,  and  was  born  a.  d.  37 :  he  was  alive  in  a.  d.  96,  but  it  is 
not  known  when  he  died.  He  received  a  liberal  education  among 
the  Pharisees,  after  which  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  cultivated  his 
talents  to  great  advantage.^  On  his  return  to  Judaea,  he  commanded 
the  garrison  appointed  to  defend  Jotapata  against  the  forces  of  Vespa- 
sian,  which  he  bravely  maintained  during  forty-seven  days.  Josepnus 
being  subsequently  taken  prisoner  by  Vespasian,  was  received  into  his 
&vour ;  and  was  also  greatly  esteemed  by  Titus,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  capture  of  which  he  obtained 
the  sacred  books  and  many  favours  for  his  countr}'men.  When  Ves- 
ptnan  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  he  gave  Josephus  a  palace, 
together  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  a  grant  of  lands 
in  Judaea.  'Htus  conferred  additional  favours  upon  him,  and  Jose- 
ahus  out  of  gratitude  assumed  the  name  of  Flavius.  The  writings  of 
Jiyephus  consist  of,  1.  Seven  books,  relating  the  War  of  ike  Jews 
igpuDst  the  Romans,  which  terminated  in  their  total  defeat,  and  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  history  was  undertaken  at  the  com- 
mand of  Vespasian,  and  was  written  first  in  Hebrew  and  afterwards 
io  Greek :  and  so  highly  was  the  emperor  pleased  with  it,  that  he 
■u^enticated  it  by  putting  his  signature  to  it,  and  ordering  it  to  be 
preserved  in  one  of  the  public  libraries ;  2.  Of  the  Jewish  Antiqui^ 
iieSf  in  twenty  books,' comprising  the  period  iirom  the  origb  of  tlie 
vrarld  to  die  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero  (a.  d.  66.),  when  the 
Jews  began  to  rebel  against  the  Romans ;  3.  An  account  of  bis  own 
Xg^;  and 4.  Two  E^ks  vindicating  the  Antiquity  of  the  Jewish 

1  It  ie  highly  probeble  that  JooephoB  wu  the  eonnptnkm  of  Saint  Paul  in  his 
vmge  to  Rome,  related  in  Acts  zxvii.  See  Dr.  Imj't  Connection  of  Saered 
and  rro&na  LHeratnre.vol.  i.  [ip.  3n7.^%8. 
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Juration  against  Apion  and  others.  The  writings  of  Josephus  contaiD 
accounts  of  many  Jewish  customs  and  opinions,  and  of  the  difierent 
sects  that  obtained  among  liis  countrymen ;  wliich  very  materially 
contribute  to  die  illustration  of  tlie  Scriptures.  Particularly,  they 
contain  many  facts  relative  to  the  civil  and  religigus  state  of  the  Jews 
about  tiic  time  of  Christ :  which  being  supposed,  alluded  to,  or  men- 
tioned in  various  passages  of  the  New  Testamient,  enable  us  fully  to 
enter  into  the  meaning  of  those  passages.^  His  accurate  and  minute 
detail  of  many  of  the  events  of  his  own  time,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
Jewish  war,  and  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a6brds  us 
tlic  means  of  perceiving  die  accomplishment  of  many  of  our  Saviour's 
predictions,  especially  of  his  circumstantial  prophecy  respecdng  the 
utter  subversion  of  die  Jewish  polity,  nation,  and  religion.  The  testi- 
mony of  Josephus  is  the  more  valuable,  as  it  is  an  undesigned  testi- 
mony, which  cannot  be  suspected  of  fraud  or  partiality.  The  modem 
Jews  have  discovered  this,  and  therefore  a  writer,  who  is  the  princi- 
pal ornament  of  their  nation  since  the  cessation  of  prophecy,  is  now 
not  only  neglected,  but  despised  ;  and  is  superseded  among  the  Jews 
by  a  forged  history,  composed  by  an  author  who  Uved  more  than 
eight  centuries  after  the  time  of  Josephus,  and  who  has  assumed  the 
name  of  Josippon,  or  Joseph  Ben  Gorion.  The  plagiarisms  and 
falsehoods  of  tiiis  pseudo-Josephus  have  been  detected  and  exposed 
by  Gragnier,  Basnage,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Lardner.^ 

Michaelis  particularly  recommends  a  diligent  study  of  th^  works 
of  Josephus,  from  the  beginning  of  Herod's  reign  to  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  antiquities,  as  affording  the  very  best  commentary  on  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  ?  and  Morus*  observes  that  the  Jewish  historian  is 
more  valuable  in  illustrating  die  liistories  related  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment tiian  for  elucidating  its  style.  Our  numerous  references  to  his 
works  in  the  third,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  work, 
sufGcienUy  attest  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  diligent  examination 
of  thcm.^    Josephus  is  justly  admired  for  his  lively  and  animated 

1  In  all  matters  relating  to  tho  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  religion  of  the 
Jews,  there  is  a  remarkable  agreement  between  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament 
and  Josephus  ;  who  had  in  person  beheld  that  sacred  edifice,  and  was  hinnelf  ao 
eye-witness  of  the  solemn  rites  performed  tliere.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  his 
statements  arc  unquestionably  more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  unsupported  asser- 
tions of  tlie  Talmudists,  who  did  not  flourish  until  long  afler  tlie  subversion  of#he 
city  and  temple,  and  of  the  whole  Jewish  polity,  both  sacred  and  civil.  A  single 
instance,  out  of  many  that  might  be  adduced,  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  impor- 
tance  of  this  remark.  The  Talmudical  writers  affirm  that  the  priests  only  kuled 
the  paschal  lambs  ;  but  Josephus  (whose  testimony  is  confirmed  by  Philo)  relates 
that  it  was  lawful  for  the  master  of  every  family  to  do  it,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  priest ;  and  they  further  relate  that  at  the  time  of  the  oassover,  there  were 
■o  many  families  at  Jeruniem,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  tor  the  priests  to  kill 
the  paschal  lamb  for  every  family.  In  the  Now  Testament  we  read  that  Jesne 
Christ  sent  his  disciples  to  a  private  house,  that  th^  passover  might  be  prepared 
by  its  possessor  and  by  them,  without  the  presence  of  any  priest,  or  previooaly 
taking  the  lamb  to  the  temple.  As  the  statements  of  Philo  and  Josephus  are  cor- 
roborated by  the  relation  in  the  New  Testament,  they  are  undoubtedly  correct. 

>  Jewish  Testimonies,  chap.  vi.  Lardner'e  Works,  6vo.  vol.  vii.  pp.  163 — 187  ; 
4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  5G0— 574. 

9  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  33d-*341. 

4  Mori  super  Hermeneutica  Novi  Testamenti  Acroaaes  Academics,  torn.  ii.  p.  196. 

"  0r.  Graj  baa  ilhistrated,  at  lengtii,  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  writinga 
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style,  the  bold  propriety  of  his  expressions,  tlie  exactness  of  his 
descriptions,  and  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  his  orations,  on  which 
accounts  he  has  been  termed  the  Livy  of  the  Greek  audiors.  Though 
a  strict  Pharisee,  he  has  borne  such  a  noble  testimony  to  the  spodess 
character  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  Jerome  considered  and  called  him  a 
Christian  writer.  Mr.  Whistoii  and  some  modem  writers  are  of 
opinion  tliat  he  was  a  Nazarene  or  Ebionitc  Jewisli  Cliristian,  while 
others  have  afHmied  that  the  passage  in  his  Jewish  antiquities,  con- 
cerning Jesus  Christ,  is  an  interpolation.  The  passage  in  question  is 
IS  follows : 

"  Abu?  there  was  about  this  time  Jesusy  a  wise  many  if  it  be  latofiil 
to  call  him  a  man :  for  he  performed  many  wonderful  works.  He  was 
a  teacher  of  such  men  as  received  t/ie  truth  with  pleasure.  He  drew 
over  to  him  many  of  the  Jews,  and  also  many  of  the  Gentiles.  This 
man  was  the  Christ.  And  wlien  Pilate  at  the  instigation  of  the  prin^ 
dpal  men  among  tts,  had  condemned  him  to  the  cross,  those  who  had 
lived  him  from  the  first,  did  not  cease  to  adhere  to  him.  For  he  ap- 
feared  to  them  alive  again  on  the  third  day ;  the  divine  prophets  hav- 
u^  foretold  these  and  ten  thousand  other  wondeiful  things  concerning 
fan.  And  the  tribe  of  the  Christians,  so  named  from  him,  subsists  to 
ms  time. 

This  passage  has  already  been  given  in  page  196.  of  the  preceding 
Volume,  as  a  collateral  proof  of  die  credibility  of  Uie  New  Testament 
lastory  :  it  is  repeated  in  tliis  place,  in  order  diat  it  may  be  more 
conveniendv  subjected  to  the  test  of  critical  examination.  The  genu- 
ineness and  credibility  of  diis  testimony  have  been  questioned,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  too  favourable,  to  be  given  by  a  Jew  to  Christ ;  and 
unt,  if  Josephus  did  consider  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  or  expected 
Messiali  of  tlie  Jews,  he  must  have  been  a  believer  in  him,  in  which 
case  he  would  not  have  despatched  the  miraculous  history  of  the 
Saviotur  of  the  World  in  one  snort  paragraph.  When,  however,  the 
evidence  on  bodi  sides  is  ffir\y  weighed,  we  apprehend  diat  it  will  be 
fcund  to  preponderate  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of 
ioB  testimony  of  Josephus  :  for 

1.  It  is  found  in  all  the  copies  of  Josephus's  works,  which  are  now 
extant,  whether  printed  or  manuscript :  in  a  Hebrew  translation  pre- 
ienred  in  the  Vatican  Library,^  and  in  an  Arabic  Version  preserved 
b^  the  Maronites  of  Mount  Libanus. 

2L  It  is  cited  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Rufinus,  Isidore  of  Pelusium, 
Sozomen,  Cassiodoru.s,  Nicephorus,  and  by  many  others,  all  of  whom 
liad  indisputably  seen  various  manuscripts,  and  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity. 

3.  Josephus  not  only  mentions  with  respect  John  the  Baptist,'  but 
•bo  James  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem. — ^^  Ananus^*  (he  says) 
^  assembled  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin,  and  brought  before  it  James  the 

of  Jooephos,  in  tlie  illuBtration  of  the  Scriptures.  Sea  hif  Connection  between 
Sftcred  end  Profane  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  dG^— 330. 

1  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zriii.  c.  iii.  $  3. 

*  Baronius  (Annalee  Eocleiiastici,  ad  annom  134)  relatee  that  the  paenge  in  tbia 
Babrew  txanilation  of  Joeephua  waa  marked  with  an  obeloa,  which  could  only  have 
' —  dona  by  a  Jew.  a  Ant  Jud.  Ub.  iriii.  c.  t.  f  8. 
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Brother  of  Jesus  who  is  called  Christ,  with  same  others^  whom  he  deU^ 
vered  over  to  be  stoned  ets  infractors  of  the  lawJ*^^  This  passage,,  tbe 
authenticitj  of  wliich  has  never  been  disputed  or  suspected,  contains 
an  evident  reference  to  what  had  already  been  related  concerning 
Christ :  for  why  else  should  he  describe  Jaines,  —  a  man,  of  himself 
but  little  known,  —  as  the  brother  of  Jesus,  if  he  had  made  no  men- 
tion of  Jesus  before  ? 

4.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  Josephus,  who  has  discussed  with 
such  minuteness  the  history  of  this  period,  —  mentioned  Judas  of 
Galilee,  Theudas,  and  the  other  obscure  pretenders  to  the  character 
of  the  Messiah,  as  well  as  John  the  Baptist  and  James  the  brother 
of  Christ,  —  should  have  preserved  the  profoundest  silence  concern* 
ing  Christ,  whose  name  was  at  that  time  so  celebrated  among  the 
Jews,  and  also  among  the  Romans,  two  of  whose  liistorians  (Sueto- 
nius and  Tacitus)  have  distinctly  taken  notice  of  him.  But,  in  all 
the  writings  of  Josephus,  not  a  hint  occurs  on  the  subject  except  tbe 
testimony  in  question. 

5.  It  is  morally  impossible  that  this  passage  either  was  or  could 
be  forged  by  Eusebius  who  first  cited  it,  or  by  any  other  earlier  wri- 
ter. Had  such  a  forgery  been  attempted,  it  would  unquestionably 
have  been  detected  by  some  of  the  acute  and  inveterate  enemies  of 
Christianity ;  for  both  Josephus  and  his  works  were  so  well  received 
among  the  Romans,  that  he  was  enrolled  a  citizen  of  Rome,  and  had 
a  statue  erected  to  his  memory.  His  writings  were  also  admitted 
into  the  imperial  library  ;  the  Romans  may  further  be  considered  as 
the  guardians  of  the  integrity  of  his  text :  and  the  Jews,  we  may  be 
assured,  would  use  all  diligence,  to  prevent  any  interpolation  in  fii- 
vour  of  the  Christian  cause.  Yet  it  cannot  be  discovered  that  any 
objection  was  ever  made  to  this  passage,  by  any  of  the  opposers  of 
the  Christian  faith  in  the  early  ages :  iheir  silence  therefore  con- 
cerning such  a  charge  is  a  decisive  proof  that  the  passage  ii  not  a 
forgery.  Indeed,  the  Christian  cause  is  so  far  from  needing  any 
fraud  te  support  it,  that  nothing  could  be  more  destructive  to  its  in- 
terest, than  a  fraud  so  palpable  and  obtrusive. 

To  this  strong  chain  of  evidence  for  th#  genuineness  of  Josepbus's 
testimony,  various  objections  have  been  made,  of  wliich  the  folkwing 
are  the  principal : 

Objection  I.  This  passage  was  not  cited  by  any  early  ChrisHems 
before  Eusebius,  such  as  Justin  Martyr,  Cement  of  Alexandria^  Ter- 
tullian,  or  Origen ;  nor  is  it  cited  by  Chrysostom  or  Photius^  who  lived 
after  his  time, 

AifswEE.  —  There  is  no  8treng[th  in  this  neffUive  argument  against  Easebioai 
drawn  from  the  silenoe  of  the  antient  fathers.  The  Others  did  not  cite  the  testi- 
mony of  Josephoe,  1.  either  because  they  had  no  copies  of  his  works  ;  or  2.  be- 
cause his  testimony  was  foreign  to  the  design  which  they  had  in  writing  ;  which 
was,  to  convince  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  out  of  the  Qfd  Testament, 
and  consequently  they  had  no  need  of  other  evidence ;  or  3.  becauie  on  account  of 
this  very  testimony,  the  evidence  of  Josephus  wis  disregarded  by  the  Jews  tli«a- 
selves.S 

Objection  2.  The  passage  in  question  interrupts  the  order  rf  ike 
narration,  and  is  unlike  the  style  of  Josephus, 

AirswEE.  —  It  is  introduced  naturally  in  the  course  of  the  hiatoritn's  luuratirey 

■    '   ■  ■     .  ■ ,.  -  ■  ■    ■       ,  ■      ■ 

}  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xz.  c.  viii.  (al.  iz.)  f  1. 
_s  The  above  refbted  obvMSUon  ia  •jmnined  ia  detail  by  Professor  Venwt,  in 
TraiU  de  la  Virit^  d«  la^digioD  GbntlMiM,  torn  is.  pp.  ie5-4BI. 
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the  order  of  which  it  does  not  disturb.  It  is  introduced  under  the  article  of  PUatey 
and  connected  with  two  circumstances,  which  occasioned  disturbances ;  and  was 
not  the  putting  of  Jotfus  to  death,  and  the  continuance  of  the  apostles  and  diftciplee 
after  him,  declaring  his  resurrection,  another  very  considerable  circumstance, 
which  created  very  great  dioturbances  ?  And  though  Joeephus  does  not  say  this 
in  express  terms,  yet  he  intimates  it,  by  connecting  it  with  the  two  causes  of  com- 
motion, by  givin|^  so  honourable  a  testimony  to  Jesus,  and  telling  us  that  he  was 
crucified  at  the  mstigation  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  would 
scarcely  have  been  decent  in  him  to  have  said  more  on  this  head.  The  followhiji^ 
view  of  the  connection  of  tlie  passage  now  under  consideration  will  confirm  and 
illustrate  the  preceding  remarks. 

In  his  Jewish  Antiquities  (Book  xviii.  c.  i.)  he  relates,  in  the  first  section,  that 
Pilate  introduced  Caesar's  images  into  Jerusalem,  and  Uiat,  in  consequence  of  thie 
measure  producing  a  tumult,  he  commanded  them  to  be  carried  thence  to  Ccoaarea. 
In  the  second  section,  he  gives  an  account  of  Pilate's  attempt  to  bring  a  current  of 
water  to  Jerusalem,  the  expense  of  which  he  defrajred  out  of  the  sacred  money : 
this  also  caused  a  tumult,  in  which  a  great  number  of  Jews  wan  slain.  In  tne 
third  section  he  relates  that,  about  the  same  time  Pilate  crucified  Jesus,  who  was 
called  Christ,  a  wise  and  holy  man  :  and  (^  4.)  about  the  tame  time  also,  he  adds, 
another  sad  calamity  put  the  Jews  into  disorder,  which  he  promises  to  narrat« 
after  he  hod  given  an  account  of  a  most  fiacritious  crime  whicn  was  perpetrated  at 
Rome  in  the  temple  of  Isis :  and  after  detailing  all  its  circumstances  he  proceeds 
(^5.)  agrecalily  to  his  promise,  to  describe  the  ezi>ulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Rome, 
by  the  emperor  Tiberius,  in  conseqiicnce  of  the  villanous  conduct  of  four  of  their 
countrymen.  Such  is  the  connection  of  the  whole  chapter :  and  when  it  is  fairly 
considered,  we  may  safelv  challenge  any  one  to  say,  whether  the  passage  under 
consideration  interrupts  the  order  of  the  narration:  on  the  contrary,  if  itoe  taken 
out,  tliut  connection  is  irrecoverably  broken.  It  is  manifest,  that  Joeephus  relates 
events  in  tlie  order  in  which  they  happened,  and  that  they  are  connected  together 
only  by  the  time  when  they  took  place. 

Witn  regard  to  the  objection  that  the  passage  in  question  is  unlike  the  style  of 
Josephus,  It  is  sufficient  to  reply  in  the  quaint  but  expressive  language  of  Huct, 
that  one  egg  is  not  more  like  another  than  is  the  style  of  this  passage  to  the  gt' 
lural  style  of  his  icritinffs.  Objections  from  style  are  often  fimciful :  and  Daubuz 
has  proved,  by  actual  collation,  the  perfect  coincidence  between  its  style  and  that  of 
JosepKns  in  other  parts  of  his  works. l    Tliis  objection,  therefore,  fiUls  to  the  ground. 

Objection  3.  —  The  testimony  of  Josephus  concerning  Jesus  could 

■of  possibly  have  been  recorded  by  him :  for  he  was  not  only  a  Jew^  but 

also  rigidly  attached  to  the  Jewish  religion,     l^hc  eipre^sions  arc  not 

those  of  a  Jew^  but  of  a  Christian. 

Answer.  —  Josephus  was  not  so  addicted  to  his  own  religion  as  to  approve  the 
conduct  and  opinion  of  the  Jews  conccrmn<^  ChriHt  and  his  doctrine.  From  the 
moderation  which  pervades  his  whole  narrative  of  the  Jewii^h  war,  it  may  justly 
be  inferred,  that  the  fanatic  fury,  which  the  rliii>f  men  of  his  nation  exercised  against 
Christ,  could  not  but  liave  been  displeaHiut;  to  him.  Ho  has  rendered  that  attests.* 
tion  to  the  innocence,  sanctity,  and  miracles  of  Ciirist,  which  tlic  fidelity  of  his- 
tory required :  nor  does  it  follow  that  he  was  nccc\H.*<itated  to  renounce  on  tliis 
aceount  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  Either  the  coniinon  prejudices  of  the  Jews, 
that  their  MesHiah  would  be  a  victorious  and  temporal  sovereign,  or  the  indifTor- 
ence  so  prevalent  in  many  towards  controverted  queslions,  misrlit  have  been  snf- 
fieient  to  prevent  him  from  renouncing  the  reli?i»n  in  which  lie  hod  been  edu- 
cated, and  embracing  a  new  one,  the  profession  of  which  was  attended  with  danger  : 
or  else,  he  might  think  himself  at  liberty  to  be  either  a  Jew  or  a  Chrihtian,  as  the 
same  God  was  worshipped  in  both  systems  of  religion.  On  either  of  these  sup- 
positions, Josephus  mignt  have  UTitten  every  thing  which  this  testimony  contains ; 
as  will  be  evident  from  the  followinj;  critical  examination  of  the  passage. 

The  expression,  -— "  if  it  be  lairful  to  raft  him  a  man,*'  does  not  imply  that  Jo-, 
•sphus  believed  Christ  to  be  God,  but  only  an  extraordinary  man,  one  whose  wis- 
dom and  works  hod  raised  him  aibove  the  common  condition  of  humanity.    He 
represents  him  as  having  **  performed  many  wtmdtrfal  irorks."    In  this  tlicre  is 

1  See  Daubuz,  Pro  Testimonio  Joseph!  de  Jesu  Christo,  contra  Tan.  Fabrum  et 
alios,  (dvo.  Lond.  170C,)  pp.  12ci— 205.  Tlio  whole  of  this  Dissertation  is  reprinted 
at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  Havercamp's  edition  of  Joscphus's  works.  Mr. 
Whiston  has  d>ridged  the  collation  of  Dai&uz  in  Dissertation  I.  pp.  y.—^ii.  prefix- 
ed to  liis  traoslatiom  erf  the  Jewish  historiani  folio,  London^  1737. 
VOL.  II.  39 
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nothing  singaUir,  for  tlie  Jews  theinsclvo!>,  his  coutcnipor&rieB,  acknowledgo  that 
he  wrought  many  miffhty  works.  Compare  Matt.  xiii.  64.  xiv.  2.,  &c.  and  th« 
parallel  passages  in  the  other  Gospels.  Josophus  further  says,  that  "Ae  was  a 
ieaeker  of  such  men  as  gladly  received  the  truth  with  pleasure,'*  —  both  because 
the  moral  precepts  of  Christ  were  such  as  Joscphus  approYcd,  and  also  because 
the  disciples  of  Christ  were  influenced  by  no  olher  motive  than  the  dcsiro  of  disi« 
ceming  it.  '<  He  drew  over  to  him  many,  both  Jetts  and  Gentiles^  How  true 
this  was,  at  the  time  when  Josephus  wrote,  it  is  unnecessary  to  show.  The  phrase, 
**  This  man  was  the  Christ ,"  —  or  rather, "  Christ  was  this  man**  {i  Zfurec  ovvs  ijif), 
— •  by  no  means  intimates  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  but  only  that  ho  was  the 
person  called  Christ  botli  by  tlie  Christians  and  Romans  ;  just  as  if  we  should  saj^ 
**  this  was  tiie  same  man  as  ho  named  Christ."  Z(Msvr  is  not  a  doctrinal  name,  but 
a  proper  name.  Jesus  was  a  common  name,  and  would  not  have  suflicientlv  point- 
ed out  the  person  intended  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  name,  by  which  he 
was  known  to  them  was  Chrcstus,  or  Christus^  as  we  read  in  Suetonius  and  Taci- 
tus ;  and  if  (as  there  is  every  reason  to  bclicvo)  Tacitus  had  read  Josephus,  he 
most  probably  took  this  very  name  from  the  Jewish  historian.  With  regard  to  the 
resurrection  of  ChriHt,  and  the  prophecies  referring  to  him,  Josephus  rather 
speaks  the  language  used  by  the  Christiana,  than  his  own  private  opinion  :  or  else 
he  thought  that  Uiirist  had  appeared  af^er  his  arrival,  and  that  the  prophets  had 
foretold  this  event,  —  a  point  which,  if  admitted,  and  if  he  had  been  consistent, 
ought  to  have  induced  him  to  embrace  Christianity.  But  it  will  readily  be  ima- 
gined, that  there  might  bo  many  circumstances  to  prevent  his  becoming  a  proselyte ; 
nor  is  it  either  new  or  wonderful  that  men,  especially  in  thuir  religious  concerns, 
should  contradict  themselves,  and  withstand  the  c<mviction  of  their  own  minds.  It 
is  certain  that,  in  our  own  times,  no  one  has  spokun  in  higher  terms  eonccming 
Christ,  than  M.  Rousseau  ;  who  nevertheless,  not  only  inliis  other  writings,  but 
also  in  the  very  work  that  contains  the  very  eloquent  eulogiuni  alluded  to,  inveighs 
against  Christianity  with  acrimony  and  rancour.  1 

The  whole  of  the  evidence  concerning  the  much  litigated  passage 
of  Josephus  is  now  before  tlie  reader  ;  who,  on  considering  it  in  all 
its  beai'ings,  will  doubtless  agree  with  the  writer  of  these  passages,  that 
it  IS  GENUINE,  and  consequently  affords  a  noble  testimony  to  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  facts  related  in  the  New  Testament.  • 

The  following  are  the  best  editions  of  the  works  of  tliis  illustrious 
Jewish  historian. 

1.  Flavii  Josephi  Opera,  quae  reperiri  potucrunt,  omnia.  Ad  codi- 
ces fere  omnes,  cum  impressos  turn  manuscriptos,  dili^rentcr  rocen- 
8uit,  nova  versione  donavit,  et  notis  illustravit  Johannes  lludsonus. 
Oxonii,  e  Theatro  Sheldoniano,  1720,  2  rols.  folio. 

Those  distinguished  bibliographers,  Fabricius,  liar  wood,  Harlcs,  and  OberthOr, 
ore  unanimous  in  their  commendations  of  tliis  elegant  and  m(»st  valuable  adition. 
The  learned  editor  Dr.  Hudson  died  tlie  year  before  its  publication,  but,  fortunate- 
Ijr,  not  till  he  had  acquired  almost  every  thinjr  requisite  for  a  perfect  edition  of 
his  author.  "  He  seems  to  have  consulted  every  known  manuscript  and  edition. 
The  correctness  of  the  Greek  text,  the  judgment  displayed  in  the  annotations,  the 
utility  of  the  indexes,  and  the  consummate  Icnowlcdge  which  is  evinced  of  the  liis- 
tory  and  antiquities  of  the  time,  render  tliis  work  deserving  of  overy  thing  sjiid  in 
commendation  of  it.  Copies  on  large  paper  are  very  rare  and  dcur,  as  well  a« 
magnificent."     Dibdin  on  the  Classics,  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

J  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Dr.  Lardner,  Noe.  IX.  and  X.  4to.  vol.  v.  pp.  xlv.— 
xlvili.  Works,  8vo.  vol.  i.  pp.  civ.— clxviii.  Vernet,  Traite  de  la  Vcrite  do  la  Re- 
ligion Chrctienne,  tom.  ix.  pp.  1— Ji23().  Hnet,  Demonstratio  Kvangelica,  Propom* 
tio  HI.  vol.  i.  pp.  46— 56.  Bretschneider^s  Capita  Theologise  Judeorum  Dogmati- 
ciD,  e  Flavii-  Josephi  Scriptis  collecta  (8vo.  Lipsis  181 5.)  pp.  r><) — tv4.  See  also 
Vindica  Flavians ,  or  a  Vindication  of  the  Testimony  given  by  Josephus  concern- 
ing our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  Jacob  Bryant,  Esq.  8vo.  London,  1780.  Dr. 
John  Jones  has  shown  that  Josephus  has  alluded  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  in 
other  parts  of  his  works ;  see  his  "  Series  of  important  Facts  demonstrating  the 
Truth  of  the  Christum  Religion,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  its  friends  and  ene- 
mies in  the  ftnt  and  second  centuries.'*  (8vo.  Iiondon.  1600.)  pp.  9-^  He  con- 
siden  the  Jewith  hiitorivi  m  a  Cbrirtiu. 
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2.  Flavii  Josephi,  quse  reperiri  potuerunt,  Opera  omnia,  Greecd  et 
Latine,  ex  nova  vcrsionc,  et  cum  notis  Joannis  Hudeoni.  Accedunt 
Notce  Edwardi  Bcrnardi,  Jacobi  Gronovii,  Fr.  Combefisii,  Ezechielii 
Spanhemii,  Adriani  Kelandi,  et  aliorum,  tarn  editSB  quam  inedita^ 
Post  rccensionem  Joannis  Hudsonii  denuo  recognita,  et  notis  ac  in- 
dicibus  illiistrata,  studio  et  labore  Sigeberti  Havercampi.  Amstelo^ 
dami,  1726,  2  vols,  folio. 

This  is  usually  considered  the  edith  optima,  because  it  contains  much  more  thui 
Dr.  Hudson's  edition.  The  Greek  text  is  very  carelessly  printed,  especially  that 
of  Josephus's  seven  books  on  the  war  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans.  Havercamp 
collated  two  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  university  at  Leyden ;  and  besides 
the  annotations  mentioned  in  the  title,  he  added  some  observations  by  Vossins  and 
Gocceius,  which  he  found  in  the  marjorin  of  the  ^itio  princeps^  printed  at  Baal, 
in  1644,  folio.  The  typographical  execution  of  Havercamp 's  edition  is  very 
beautiful. 

3.  Elavil  Josephi  Opera,  Greece  et  Latine,  excusa  ad  editionem 
Lugduno-'Batavam  Sigeberti  Havercampi  cum  Oxoniensi  Joannis 
Hudsoni  collatam.  Curavit  Franciscus  Oberthiir.  Lipsiee,  1782—- 
1785.     Vols.  I—III.  8vo. 

This  very  valuable  edition,  which  has  never  been  completed,  comprises  onl^  the 
Greek  text  of  Josephus.  The  succeeding  volumes  wtre  to  contain  the  critical 
ted  philologic:il  observations  of  the  editor,  who  has  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  m 
excellent  critical  notice  of  all  the  preceding  editions  of  Josephus.  '*  The  venera- 
ble Oberthar  is  allowed  to  have  talcen  more  pains  in  ascertaining  the  correct  text 
of  his  author,  in  colla:in^  every  known  MS.,  in  examining  every  previous  edition, 
and  in  availing  himseu  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  than  have  yet  been 
shown  bv  any  editor  of  Josephus."  It  is  therefore  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  sueh 
a  valuable  edition  as  the  present  should  have  been  discontinued  by  an  editor  so 
fully  competent  to  finish  the  arduous  task  which  he  has  begun,  bibdin  on  tbe 
Classics,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

Several  English  translations  of  Josephus  have  been  published  by 
Court,  L'Estrange,  and  others  :  but  tlie  best  is  that  of  Mr.  Whi;;toi^ 
folio,  London,  1737,  after  Havercamp's  edition  ;  to  which  are  prefix- 
ed a  good  map  of  Palestine,  and  seven  dissertations  by  the  translator, 
who  has  also  added  many  valuable  notes,  correcting  and  Ulustrating 
the  Jewish  historian.  Whiston's  translation  has  been  repeatedly 
printed  in  various  sizes. 

IV.  Although  the  works  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  among  profane 
writers,  are  the  most  valuable  for  elucidating  tJie  Holy  Scriptures ; 
yet  there  are  others,  whom  by  way  of  distinction  we  tenn  Pagan 
fVriters,  whose  productions  are  in  various  ways  highly  deserviog 
the  attention  of  the  biblical  student,  for  the  confirmation  they  affl>ra 
of  the  leading  facts  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume,  and  especially  of 
the  doctrines,  institutions,  aud  facts,  upon  which  Christianity  b 
founded,  or  to  which  its  records  indirectly  relate.  ^'  Indeed  it  may 
not  be  unreasonably  presumed,  that  tiie  writings  of  Pagan  antiquity 
have  been  providentially  preserved  witli  peculiar  regard  to  this  great 
object,  since,  notwithstanding  numerous  productions  of  past  ages  have 
perished,  sufficient  remains  are  still  possessed,  to  unite  the  cause  of 
neathen  literature  witii  that  of  religion,  and  to  render  the  one  subser- 
vient to  the  interests  of  the  otlier."* 
*  Of  the  value  of  the  heathen  writings  in  thus  confirming  the  credi* 
bility  of  the  Scriptures  we  have  given  very  numerous  instances  in  the 
preceding  volume.     We  have  there  seen  that  the  heathen  writing 

1  Or.  Oraj'e  Connectioa  of  Sacred  and  Proiano  Litfntiire,  vol.  i.  p.  ■?. 
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substantiate,  by  an  independent  and  coUateral  report,  many  of  tlic 
events,  and  the  accomplishment  of  many  of  the  prophecies  recorded 
by  the  inspired  writers ;  and  that  tliey  establish  the  accuracy  of  many 
incidental  circumstances  which  are  interspersed  througliout  the  Scrip* 
tures.  "  Above  all,  by  the  gradually  perverted  representations  which 
they  give  of  revealed  doctrines,  and  mstitutions,  they  attest  the  actual 
communication  of  such  tiruth  from  time  to  time ;  and  pay  the  tribute 
of  experience  to  tlie  wisdom  and  necessi^  of  a  written  revelation." 
Valuable  as  these  testimonies  from  tlie  works  of  heathen  authors  con- 
fessedly are,  theii*  uses  are  not  confined  to  the  confirmation  of  scripture- 
facts  ;  they  also  frequently  contribute  to  elucidate  the  phraseology  of 
the  sacred  writers.  Two  or  three  instances  will  illustrate  this  remaiic. 
1.  Pagan  writers  use  words  and  phrases  coincident  with^  or  anahh' 
gaus  to  those  of  the  scu^red  writers^  whose  meaning  they  enable  us  Uf  as* 
certain^  or  show  us  the  force  and  propriety  of  their  expressions. 
TbiM>  the  sentiment  and  image  of  tne  prophet  Isaiah, 

On  what  part  will  ye  smite  ajfain,  will  ve  add  correction  ? 

The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint : 

Isa.  i.  5.  Bp.  Lowth's  translation. 
Art  exactly  the  same  with  those  of  Oyid,  who,  deploring  nis  exile  to  Atticos,  says 
tlwt  he  is  wounded  by  the  continual  strokes  of  fortune,  so  that  there  is  no  space 
left  in  him  for  another  wound : 

—  Ego  oontinuo  fbrtuns  yulncror  ictu : 

Vixquo  habet  in  nobis  jam  nova  pla^  locum. 

Ovid.  Epist.  ex  Ponto.  lib.  ii.  ep.  vii.  41,422. 
But  the  prophet's  sentiment  and  iina^o  are  still  more  strikingly  illustrated  by 
tlie  followingf  expressive  line  of  Euripides,  the  great  force  aiM  effisct  of  which 
Longinus  ascribes  to  its  close  and  compressed  structure,  analogous  to  the  sense 
whico  it  expresses. 

rc^«  Kmm*9  itf  k'  ovKtr*  ta^  hmf  rc5i7« 

I  am  full  of  miseries  :  there  is  no  room  for  more. 

Eurip.  Here.  Furens,  ▼.  1245.t 

2.  Pagan  writers  often  employ  the  same  images  with  the  sacred^  so  as  to 

throw  light  on  their  import ,  and  generally  to  set  off  their  superior  ezceUence. 
Thus,  the  same  evangelical  prophet,  when  predicting  the  blessed  effects  ^hot 
should  flow  from  the  eHtablishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  says, 
They  shall  boat  their  swords  into  plough-shares, 
And  Uieir  spears  into  pruning  hooks  : 
Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
Neither  sliall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

Isa.  ii.  4. 
The  same  prediction  occurs  in  the  same  words,  in  Micah  iv.  2.  The  description 
of  well  established  peace  (Bp.  Lowth  remarks)  by  the  image  of  beaiiMg  their 
swords  into  ptough-ahares^  ani  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  is  very  poetical. 
The  Roman  pnoets  have  employed  the  same  image.  Thus  Martial  has  an  episram 
(lib.  xiv.  ep.  xiv.)  entitled  Falx  ex  ense  —  the  sword  converted  into  a  pruning  nook* 

The  prophet  Joel  has  reversed  this  image,  and  applied  it  to  war  prevailing  over 
peace. 

Beat  your  ploujirh-shares-  into  swords, 
And  your  pruning  hooks  into  spears.  Joel,  iii.  10. 

And  so  has  the  prince  of  the  Roman  poets : 

Non  ullus  aratro 
DignuM  honos  :  squalent  abduotis  arva  colonis, 
£t  GurvflB  rigidum  falces  conflantur  in  ensem. 

ViaoiL,  Georg.  lib.  i.  506—608., 
Dishonour'd  lies  the  plough :  the  banished  swains 
Are  harried  from  the  uncultivated  plains ; 
The  ncklea  into  barbarous  swords  are  beat.3 

iLoa|mB,da6ablim.o.40.    Bp.  Lowtb'a  teiah,  vol.  iL  p.  Q. 
^  Uivth't  Ii•ld^  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 
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Additional  examples,  finely  illustrative  of  the  above  remark,  may  be  seen  in 
Bishop  Lowth*s  notes  on  Isa.  viii.  6 — 8.  zi.  6—6.  xxix.  7.  zxzi.  4, 5.  zzzii.  2.  zlv.  2. 
and  zliz.  2. 

The  great  benefit  which  is  to  be  derived  from  Jewish  and  Heathen 
profane  authors  in  illustrating  the  Scriptures,  is  excellently  illustrated 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Gray,  in  his  work  entitled  : 

The  Connection  between  the  Sacred  Writings  and  the  Literature 
of  Jewish  and  Heathen  authors,  particularly  that  of  the  Classicid 
Ages,  illustrated ;  principally  with  a  view  to  evidence  in  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  Revealed  Religion.  London,  1819,  in  two  volumes  8vo. 
The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
biblical  student  who  cannot  command  access  to  all  the  classic  authors,  appeared  in 
one  volume  8vo.  in  1817.  A  multitude  of  passsjges  of  Scripture  is  iUustrated,  and 
their  truth  confirmed.  Classical  literature  is  here  shown  to  be  the  handmaid  of 
sicred  literature,  in  a  style  and  manner  which  cannot  fiiil  to  instruct  and  f  ratify 
the  reader.  Independentljr  of  the  main  object  of  Dr.  Gray's  volumes,  the  iUustra- 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  —  his  general  criticisms  on  the  classic  writers  are  such  mm 
most  commend  them  to  the  student.  "  The  remarks"  (it  is  truly  said  by  an  emir 
nent  critic  of  the  present  day,)  *^  are  every  wliere  just,  always  impressed  with  a 
candid  and  sincere  conviction  of  the  blessing  for  which  our  gratitude  to  God  is  so 
eminently  due,  for  His  revealed  word,  whose  various  excellencies  rise  in  value 
upon  every  view,  which  the  scholar  or  divine  can  take,  of  what  have  been  the  best 
eltbrts  of  the  human  mind  in  the  best  days  which  preceded  the  publication  of  the 
Gospel.  There  is  no  one  portion  of  these  volumes  that  is  not  hiffhlj  valuable  oo 
this  account.  The  praise  is  given  which  is  due  to  the  happiest  Iruits  of  humaa 
genius,  but  a  strict  eye  is  evermore  preserved  for  the  balance  of  prepondcration, 
where  the  Word  of  Truth,  enhanced  by  divine  authority,  bears  the  scale 
down,  and  furnishes  the  great  thing  wanting  to  the  toLee  and  the  teacher  of  the 
heathen  world.  Their  noblest  sentiments,  and  their  obUquities  and  deviations  inte 
error,  are  alike  brought  to  this  test,  and  referred  to  this  sure  standard.  The  con- 
current lines  of  precept  or  instruction,  on  this  comparative  survey,  are  such  is 
establish  a  sufficient  ground  of  evidence,  that  all  moral  goodness,  and  all  sound 
wisdom,  are  derived  from  one  source  and  origin,  and  find  uieir  sanction  in  the  will 
of  Him,  of  whose  perfections  and  of  whose  glory  they  are  the  manifest  transcripts.*' 
British  Critic  (New  Series)  vol.  ziii.  p.  316?,  in  wliich  Journal  the  reader  will  find 
a  copious  and  just  analysis  of  Dr.  Gray's  volumes. 

Grotius  and  other  commentators  have  incidentally  applied  the  pro* 
ductions  of  the  classical  writers  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Bible  :  but  no 
one  has  done  so  much  in  this  department  of  sacred  criticism,  as  Eisner, 
Raphelius,  Kypke,  and  Bulkley,  the  titles  of  whose  works  are  subjoined. 

1.  Jacobi  Eisner  Observationes  SacrsB  in  Novi  Foederis  LibroSt 
quibus  plura  illorum  Librorum  ex  auctoribus  potissimum  Griecis,  et 
Antiquitate,  exponuntur,  et  illustrantur.  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1720. 
1728.    In  two  volumes  8vo. 

2.  Georgii  Raphelii,  Ecclesiarum  Lunenburgensium  Superinten- 
dentis,  Annotationes  in  Sacram  Scripturam ;  Histories  in  Vetus, 
PhilologicflB  in  Novum  Testamentum,  ex  Xenophonte,  Polybio,  Ar* 
riano,  et  Herodoto  coUectse.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1747.  In  two 
volumes  8vo. 

3.  Georgii  Davidis  Kjrpke  Observationes  Sacrse  in  Novi  Foederis 
Libros,  ex  auctoribus  potissimum  Grcecis  et  Antiquitatibus.  Wratie* 
lavie,  1755.     In  two  volumes  8vo. 

4.  Notes  on  the  Bible,  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Bulkley,  published 
from  the  author's  Manuscript.  London,  1802.  In  three  volumes  8vo. 

This  is  a  work  of  very  considerable  research :  the  plan  upon  which  it  b  eze> 
cnted  is  calculated  to  throw  much  light  on  the  Scriptures,  by  assisting  the  scholar 
in  a|»prehending  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases  employed  in  thmu- 
For  a  full  account,  with  eopions  specunensi  of  thes«  vwua»§,  see  tae  monthly  Re 
*  view  (New  Series)  vol.  xlvii.  pp.  40]  —41 1 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

©N   THE   VARIOUS   READINGS    OCCURRING    IN   THE   OLD    AND 

NEW    TESTAMENTS. 

I.  The  Christian  Faith  not  affected  by  Various  Readings.  —  II. 
Nature  of  Various  Readings,  — Difference  bettoeen  them  and  mere 
errata.  —  III.  Causes  of  various  readings  ;  —  1 .  The  negligence 
or  mistakes  of  transcribers ;  —  2.  Errors  or  imperfections  %n  the 
manuscript  copied;  —  3.  Critical  comecture;  —  4.  Wilful  corrup- 
tions of  a  manuscript  from  party  motives.  —  IV.  Sources  whence  a 
true  reading  is  to  be  determined; —  1.  Manuscripts; — 2.  Antient 
Editions;  —  3.  Antient  Versions;  —  4.  Parallel  Passages;  — 
5.  Rotations  in  the  Writings  of  the  Fathers  ;  —  6.  Critical  con- 
jecture. —  V.  General  Rules  forjudging  of  Various  Readings. 
—  VI.  Notice  of  Writers  who  have  treated  on  Various  Readings. 

I.  JL  HE  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  common  with  all  other  antient 
writings,  being  preserved  and  diffused  by  transcription,  the  admission 
of  mistakes  was  unavoidable  :  which,  increasing  with  the  multitude 
of  copies,  necessarily  produced  a  great  variety  of  different  readings. 
Hence  the  labours  of  learned  men  have  been  directed  to  the  colla- 
tion of  manuscripts,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  genuine  reading : 
and  the  result  of  tlieir  researches  has  shown,  diat  these  variations  are 
not  such  as  to  affect  our  faith  or  practice  in  any  tiling  material :  tliey 
are  mostly  of  a  minute,  and  sometimes  of  a  trifling  nature.  '^  The 
real  text  of  the  sacred  writers  does  not  now  (since  die  originals  have 
been  so  long  lost)  lie  in  any  single  manuscript  or  edition,  but  is  dis- 
persed in  them  all.  It  is  competendy  exact  indeed,  even  in  the 
worst  manuscript  now  extant ;  nor  is  one  article  of  faith  or  moral 
precept  either  perverted  or  lost  in  them."^  It  is  therefore  a  very 
ungrounded  fear  that  die  number  of  various  readings,  particularly  in 
the  New  Testament,  may  diminish  the  certainty  of  the  Cliristian  re- 
ligion. The  probability,  Michaelis  remarks,  of  restoring  die  genuine 
text  of  any  author,  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  copies ;  and 
the  most  uiaccurate  and  mutilated  editions  of  antient  writers  are  pre- 
cisely diose,  of  whose  works  the  fewest  manuscripts  remain.^     Above 

1  Dr.  Bentloy's  Remarks  on  Free-thinking,  rem.  xxxii.  (Bp.  Randolph's  En- 
ehiridion  Theologicnm,  vol.  v.  p.  1(>3.)  The  various  readings  that  afibct  doctrinpfc, 
and  require  caution,  are  extremely  few,  and  easily  distinguished  by  critical  rules ; 
and  where  they  do  affect  a  doctrine,  other  parages  confirm  and  establish  it.  See 
examples  of  this  observaticm  in  MichaeliS;  vol.  i.  p.  266,  and  Dr.  Nares's  Strictures 
«n  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  219 — ^221. 

9  Michaolis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  pp.  2C2 — 268.  "In 
profane  authors,"  says  Dr.  Bcntley,  "  (as  they  are  called)  whereof  one  manuscript 
enlv  had  the  luck  to  be  preserved,  —  as  VeUeius  Patcrculus  among  the  Latins, 
ancl  Hosychius  among  the  Greeks  ■>-  the  faults  of  the  scribes  are  found  so  nume- 
rous, an^  the  defects  so  beyond  all  redress,  that  notwithstanding  the  pains  of  the 
leamedest.  and  acutest  critics  for  two  whole  centuries,  those  books  still  are,  and  are 
likely  to  continue,  a  mere  heap  of  errors.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  copies  of 
ajiy  author  are  numerous,  though  the  various  readings  always  increase  in  propor* 
tkm,  tWre  Um  t«xt«  by  an  aoeurale  collation  of  them  nuult  by  akilful  and  juidicious 
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all,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  various  readings  show  that  there 
could  have  been  no  collusion  ;  but  that  the  manuscripts  were  written 
independently  of  each  other,  by  persons  separated  by  distance  of' 
time,  remoteness  of  place,  and  diversity  of  opinions.  This  exten- 
sive independency  of  manuscripts  on  each  other,  is  the  eirectual 
check  of  wilful  alteration  ;  which  must  have  ever  been  immediately 
corrected  by  the  agreement  of  copies  from  various  and  distant  re- 
gions out  of  the  reach  of  the  interpolator.  By  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  various  readings  relate  to  trifles,  and  muke  no  alteration  what- 
ever in  the  sense^  such  as  /^a^iJ  for  /^aui^ ;  DoXojxcjvca  for  SoXojULCjva ; 
xoi  for  6s ;  xayw  for  xai  syw  ((jj^  for  and  I);  sXaTTwv  for  BkoLddiM ; 
Ku^o^  for  0£o; ;  XaXuo'iv  for  XaXigo'cij<riv ;  Mwo'vic  for  M&i>uo'yi^  ;  and  }  iv£(r^w 
for  yevza^'^  ;  all  which  in  most  cases  may  be  used  indifferently. 

In  order  to  illustrate  tlie  preceding  remarks,  and  to  convey  an  idea 
of  their  full  force  to  the  reader,  the  various  readings  of  the  first  ten 
verses  of  Saint  John's  Gospel  are  annexed  in  Greek  and  English ;  — 
and  they  are  particularly  chosen  because  tliey  contain  one  of  ttie 
most  decisive  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 


Common  reading. 

Ver.  1.  'OAoyof^v  nPO£ 
Toy  6cov. 

The  Word  was  with 
God. 

2.  OvTot  ^v  tv  ap\^  vpoc  TOV 

The  same  was  in  the  be- 
ginning with  God. 

4.  Ey  awn*  (mii  HN 
In  him  was  life. 

4.  Kai  ^  (mi7  ^v  to  ^f  TU¥ 

And  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men. 

—  the  light  OF  MEN. 

5.  'H  Moria  AYTO  on 
aartXmfin 

The  darkness  compro- 
hendeth  it  not. 

7.  Iva  wmmt  irifcvtiMri  ^c* 
avrov 

That  all  men  might  be- 
lieve through  him. 

9.    JLfxi^iuvov    fif    TON 

That  Cometh  into  thi 
world. 


Various  reading. 


>  £N  rw  6f#  —  IN  God. 


omitted. 


I  EITIIf— IS  life. 

» omitted. 
The  light  was  the  life. 


Authorities. 


>  AeroN  — 


HIM  not. 


>  omitted. 


In  HUNc  munduni' 
into  THIS  world. 


Clemens  Alezandrinus. 


The  MSS.  47  and  64 
of  Gricsbach's  notation; 
Matthei's  10. 

The  Codex  Bezu?,  Ori- 
gen,  Augustine,  Hilary, 
and  other  Fatheru. 

The  fragment  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  edited  hw 
Aldus,  Clemens  Alezandri- 
nus, and  Origen. 

B:  The  Codex  VaticonuAw 

B.  The  Codex  Vaticanus, 
the  MSS.  13  and  114^  of 
Griesbach. three  other  MSS. 
of  less  note,  and  Theodotui. 

The  MS.  2:r>  of  Griet- 
bach,  the  Aldino  Fragment 
of  St.  John's  Gospel,  Ira- 
neus,  and  Hilary. 

The  Vulcrate  and  Italic 
(or  old  Ante-Hieronymian) 
Versions,  Tertullian,  Cy* 
prian,  Hilaiy, Ambrose,  Aa* 
gustine,  and  other  &thers. 


iMiids,  is  ever  the  more  correct,  and  comes  nearer  to  the  true  wordi  of  Um  aothor." 
Roaarks  oa  Fkoe-thinking,  in  Enobirid.    ThooL  vol.  t.  p.  156. 
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Common  Remding. 


10.  Bv  Tit  KOWfM  tfV 

Ho  was  in  tux  world. 


Various  Reading. 


HOC  mundo  —  in  vuis 
world. 


^thorities. 


The  MSS.  ofthe  old  Latin 
Version,  denominated  the 
Codices  Veronenais,  Ver- 
cellenaiS)  Briziensis,  and 
Corbciensis,  edited  by  Blan- 
chini  and  Sabatier,  Irene- 
us,  Cyprian,  Ambrose  mue, 
Augustine  repeatedly. 


On  the  whole,  these  various  readings.  —  tliough  not  selected  from 
any  single  nianuscript,  but  from  all  that  have  been  coUated,  together 
wSik  the  antient  versions  and  the  quotations  from  die  fathers,  —  no 
where  contradict  the  sense  of  the  evangelist ;  nor  do  they  produce 
anyinaterial  alteration  in  the  text.^ 

The  principal  collators  and  collectors  of  various  readings  for  the 
Old  Testament,  are  Dr.  Kennicott  and  M.  de  Rossi,  of  whose  la- 
bours an  account  has  already  been  given.^  As  the  price  of  their 
publications  necessarily  places  them  out  of  the  reach  of  very  many 
oibiical  students,,  the  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  availing  himself  of  the 
results  of  their  laborious  and  learned  researches,  will  find  a  compen- 
dious abstract  of  them  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  Codex  CHticus?  For  the 
New  Testament,  the  principal  collations  are  those  of  Erasmus,  the 
editors  of  the  Complutensian  and  Liondon  Polyglotts,  Bishop  Fell, 
Dr.  Mill,  Kuster,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Dr.  Grie^ch,  and  Matthasi, 
described  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  volume  ;^  and  for  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  the  collations  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  and  his  continii- 
ator,  the  late  Rev.  J.  Parsons.^ 

II.  However  plain  the  meaning  of  the  term  ^  Variou$  Reading'' 
may  be,  considerable  difference  has  existed  among  learned  men  con- 
cerning its  nature.  Some  have  allowed  the  name  only  to  such  read- 
ings as  may  possibly  have  proceeded  from  the  author ;  but  this  re- 
striction is  improper.  Michaelis's  distinction  between  mere  errata 
and  various  readings  appears  to  be  tiie  true  one.  '^  Among  twx>  or 
more  different  readings,  one  only  can  be  the  true  reading ;  and  tlie 
rest  must  be  either  wilful  corruptions  or  mistakes  of  the  copyist." 
Il  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  spurious ;  and 
wfaeoever  the  smallest  doubt  can  be  entertained,  tltey  all  receive  the 
name  of  various  readings  ;  but,  in  cases  where  tlie  transcriber  has 
evidently  written  falsely,  they  receive  the  name  of  errata. 

in.  As  all  manuscripts  were  either  dictated  to  copyists  or  tran* 
scribed  by  them,  and  as  these  persons  were  not  supematurally  guard- 

t  Christian  Observer  for  1807,  vol.  vi.  p.  221. 

S  See  pp.  122, 123.  mara. 

3  Codex  Criticus  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  wherein  Vander  Hooght*s  text  is  cor- 
reeted  from  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  collated  by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  and  I1k>iq 
the  mtient  versioiis  *,  being  an  attempt  to  form  a  standard  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
nMnt  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  nature  and  necessity  of  such  an  on- 
dertaking.    By  the  Rerv.  George  Hamilton,  A.  M .    London,  1821, 8vo. 

«  See  pp.  ISir.  190. 139, 133, 134. 136.  n^ra.  Michaelis  has  given  a  list  of  au- 
thors who  have  collected  various  readings,  with  the  remarks  on  tneir  laboars.  In- 
trod.  vol.  it  jpart  i.  pp.  419—429.  See  also  Pfiiff 's  Dissertatio  de  Genuinie  Nova 
Testamena  Leetiomhw,  pp.  101— 1S9. 

9  See  an  aopouni  of  their  edHioD  ofthe  SepCoaghit,  ngrni,  p.  132.  of  thia  Tdlome. 
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ed  against  tlie  possibility  of  error,  dificrent  readings  would  naturally 
be  produced  :  —  1 .  By  the  neglijjence  or  mistakes  of  the  transcrib- 
ers ;  to  wliicli  vvc  may  add,  2.  Tlie  existence  of  errors  or  imperfec- 
tions in  the  manuscripts  copied ;  3.  Critical  emendations  of  the  text ; 
and  4.  Wilful  corruptions  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  party. 
Mistakes  thus  produced  in  one  copy  would  of  course  be  propagated 
through  all  succeeding  copies  made  from  it,  each  of  wliich  might 
likewise  have  peculiar  faidts  of  its  own ;  so  tliat  various  readings 
would  thus  be  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  transcripts 
that  were  made. 

!•  Various  readings  hnve  been  occasioned  by  the  negligence  or 
mistakes  of  the  transcribers. 

(1.)  When  a  manuscript  is  dictated^  whether  to  one  or  to  several  co* 
pifists,  the  parti/  dictating  might  not  speak  with  sufficient  clearness  ;  he 
might  read  carelessly ^  and  even  utter  words  that  were  not  in  his  manti' 
script ;  he  might  pronounce  different  words  in  the  same  manner.  The 
copyist,  therefore,  who  should  follow  such  dictation,  would  necessarily 
produce  different  readings.  One  or  ttoo  examples  will  illustrate  this  re- 
mark. 

In  Eph.  iv.  19.  Saint  Paul,  speaking  of  the  Gentiles,  while  without  the  Gos- 
pel, says,  that  bein^  past  feelings  they  gave  themselves  opr.r  to  laseiviovsness.  For 
•tuXy^Kortiy  past  feeling  (which  the  coiitoxt  shows  to  be  the  genuine  reading),  se- 
veral manuscripts,  versions,  and  fathers  read  amiXviKortf,  being  without  hope.  Dr. 
Mill  is  of  opinion,  that  this  lection  proceeded  from  some  ignorant  copyist  who  had 
in  his  mind  Saint  Paul's  account  ot  the  Gentiles  in  Eph.  ii.  V2.  where  he  says  that 
they  had  no  hope,  tk^if^a  ^ri  iyovrci.  But  for  this  opinion  there  is  no  foundation 
whatever.  The  antient  copyists  were  not  in  general  men  of  such  subtle  genius. 
It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  the  word  amiXiriKOTti  crept  in,  from  a  mis-pro- 
nunciation on  the  part  of  the  person  dictating.  The  Hamc  remark  will  account 
for  the  reading  of  vi7?riot,  young  ehildrcn,  instead  of  ijfrtot,  ffentle^  iu  1  Thcs.  ii.  7., 
which  occurs  m  many  manuscripts,  and  nlwi  in  several  versions  and  fathers.  But 
the  scope  and  context  of  this  pas.sngc  prove  that  vijitmi  cannot  be  the  original  read- 
ing. It  is  the  Thessalonians,  whom  the  apostle  con*iidcrs  as  ynvng  ehiidreUf  and 
himself  and  fellow  labourers  as  tluj  nurse,  lie  cv  uld  not  thcnrfore  with  any  pro- 
priety say  tliat  he  was  among  them  as  a  liult  child^  while  he  himself  professed  to 
be  their  nurse, 

(2.)  Further,  as  many  Ifvbrcw  and  Greek  letters  are  similar  both  in 
found  and  inform,  a  negligent  or  illitrrate  copyist  might,  and  the  coU 
lotion  of  manuscripts  has  shown  that  such  transcribers  did,  occasion  va- 
rious readings  by  substituting  one  word  or  letter  for  another.  Of  these 
permutations  or  interchanging  of  words  and  letters,  the  Coder.  CottoniO' 
Aus  of  the  Rook  of  Genesis  affords  the  most  striking  ciamplcs. 

Thus,  B  and  M  are  interchanged  in  Gen.  .xliii.  11.  rtocfttv&ov  is  written  fof 
r(M6i>5ov.  —  r  and  K,  as  yvviryo^for  wrifyoj,  x.  I>. ;  and  e  eovtra  ^aXcc  for  fi»Xty,  xi. 
IC.  —  r  and  N,  as  wyKo^ontiv  for  evvKo\\,oviiiv,  xxxiv.  HO.  —  V  and  X,  as  ^frav/iora  for 
3p«yp«ra)  xxxvii.  G.  —  ^  and  A,  as  Yitk^ovatovt  for  K£^/iwi'u<oi'>,  xv.  V^. ;  and  c  contra 
Juimfi  for  AcAwfif  xxxvi.  2.  —  A  and  N,  as  Mc^fiwv  for  TitSfnar,  x.  0.  —  A  and  T,  as  Arat 
for  Arai,  X.  10.,  die.  —  Z  and  Z,  as  Xaeai  for  Xui^aiy  xxii.  iiri. ;  and  liaKapt^vetr  for 
fttuMftnnctv.  XXX.  13.  —  6  and  X,  O^o^ax  ^•»*'  OX'C"^'  ^^^^-  ^'-  —  ®  *"**  '^^  atorpa^*} 
for  ato^pafn^i^  xvi.  {K  —  K  and  X,  as  KaXax  for  XnXay.  x.  1 1. ;  and  mx  for  •»»,  xiii. 
9.  —  n  and  ♦,  as  vt^t^n^rat  for  uirt|»ififrai,  xxxix.  0.  Sometimes  rons«mants  arc  add- 
€d  to  the  end  of  the  words  apparently  for  tho  sake  of  euphony ;  as  XitSaX  for 
Xw&ft,  xiv.  15. — yvraocar  for  yr»«ir«,  xi.  13.  —  EuJ.Xar  for   EvFAa,  X.  7. —  M  is  gcnc- 


damhU  consonant  is  expressed  by  a  single  one,  and  tiee  versa ;  for  instance,  cvcviHrovrtf 
for  (yvfV9ffwra|  v.  9.,  and  '^wvom^  for  Zcvsof,  x.  10. ;  \ift\%a  for  ^tWiu^  xxiv.  47.^  &r. 
roL.  IT.  40 
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The  Vowels  ue  often  interchanged,  for  inntancc,  A  and  C,  as  rtntpaKovra  for 
TtmpaKovra,  vii.  4.,  ava^  for  cwp;,  xxi.  14.  —  A  and  H,  as  avcw((v  for  i^vcw^cv,  viii.  G., 
fMx^ipn  for  /la^atpa)  xxvii.  40.  —  £  and  H,  as  ci/^c/ia  for  c'<^/ia<  xxv.  29.,  ^yvvytatf^^  for 
»9wvtm9Sii^  xxviii.  12.  —  H  and  I,  as  Kcnoi  for  K^noc,  x.  4.,  cXici?  for  cXcki,  xlix.  11. — 
H  and  r.  as  miynv  for  virxf*')  ^i- 17.  —  Pcq/ia  for  Pev/ia,  xxii.24.  —  O  and  T,  as  ^tupv^ 
lor  ^ofM^)  vi.  J7.  —  O  and  fi,  as  Po^So^  for  Powtfwi»5,  x.  11. 

*  The  t^'owels  are  often  intorchanged  with  the  Diphthongs,  for  instance,  AI  and  £, 
M  cmXcMM^ai  for  aircXcv(rcv9c«  xix.  2.,  avcvcyxai  for  avtvtyKty  xxii.  2.,  vat^iov  for  vr^iov, 

ZXZT.  27.,  Kara^crat    for   ««ra(cr«,    xlii.  38.  —  EI   and   A,  as  yiypM  for  yijpa,  XV.  15. 

EI  and  E,  as  civcxcv  fjr  cvckci',  xviii.  5.  —  EI  and  H,  as  tduw  for  ly^civ,  xviii.  19.  —  EI 
and  1,08  na^t^KU  for  irapu^Kti^  xviii-  H.,  yvva<xm  for  yvvaiKCif,  xviii.  11.,  ov^K  for 
tniuu  xxxi.  41.,  cpctov  for  K^iovy  xv.  9.,  &c.  —  01  and  H,  a.  Xafioif  for  ya^m^  xxxi.  50. 
—  or  and  II,  as  it\tipm  for  irAr/pous,  xxvii.  27. ;  and  lastly,  OT  and  &>  as  Kara^fLtvovi 
for  iccrapw^cyot>(«  xii.  13.^ 

The  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  abound  with  similar  instances  of  per- 
mutations. Thus  we  meet  with  AuivaSafi  lor  Aftivaoat}^  in  Matt.  i.  4. ;  A<ci/i  for  A;(ri/iy 
In  Matt.  i.  14.  ;  iia  rmv  /laSi/ruiv  f(»r  ^uo  rwv  /la^i/rwv,  in  Matt.  xi.  2.  ;  Mar^av  ftif 
Mar5«r,  in  Luke  iii.  24.  *,  napavSn  for  juapav^,  in  Luke  xiv.  'M. ;  roirov  for  rvirov,  in 
John  zx.  25. ;  vaipw  for  wptw,  in  Rom.  xii.  11. ;  Aavif  for  ^ajSi^,  in  Matt.  i.  1.,  aivi 
in  many  other  passaires.  The  reader  will  find  numerous  other  examples  in  tho 
older  Michaelis's  Dissertation  on  variotus  readings.^  Permutations  of^  this  kind 
are  very  frequent  in  antient  manuscripts,  and  also  in  inscriptions  on  coins,  medals, 
itonei,  pillars,  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity. 

(3.)  In  like  manner  the  transeribers  mif^ht.  have  mistaken  the  line  on 
which  the  copif  before  them  was  written^  for  part  of  a  letter ;  or  thejf 
might  have  mistaken  the  loirer  stroke  of  a  letter  for  the  line ;  or  thctf 
might  have  mistaken  the  true  sense  of  the  orif^inalj  and  thus  have  altered 
the  readintr ;  at  the  same  time  they  were  unwilling  to  rAnrect  such  mis- 
takes as  they  detected,  lest  their  pages  should  appear  blotted  or  defacedy 
and  ihus  they  sacrificed  the  correctness  of  their  copy  to  the  beauty  of 
its  appearance.   This  is  particularly  observable  in  Hebrew  manuscripts. 

(4.)  A  person  having  written  one  or  more  words  from  a  wrong  placr^ 
and  not  observing  it,  or  not  chooaing  to  erase  if^  might  return  to  the 
right  line,  and  thus  produce  an  improper  insertion  of  a  word  or  a  clause. 

Of  this  we  have  a  striking  instance  in  John  vii.  2(>. —  Do  the  ruU rs  know  in- 
dud  (a>i|^tfO«  ^h*'^  '^"'^  '^  "f-^  VERY  Christ,  (aXi^^w^-  b  Xpi^oft  tri'T.v  the  Christ)  ? 
The  second  aSn^tat  is  wanting  in  tho  C^Hliccd  Vaticanus.  Contahrigiensis  (or  Co- 
dex Bezop),  Cyprius,  Stephani  i;,  or  Regius  <>2,  Nanianus,  and  Ingolritadicnsis,  in 
numbers  1,  13,  28,  40,  G3,  6i>,  IK),  118,  and  124  of  Gricsbach's  notation,  and  nine 
other  manuscripts  of  less  note,  which  arc  not  specified  by  him  ;  it  is  alsi)  wanting  in 
the  manuscripts  noted  by  Matthn;i  with  the  letters  a,  1,  s,  and  10,  in  all  the  editions 
of  the  Arabic  ver.4ion,  in  vVheoloc's  edition  of  the  Persian  version,  in  the  Coptic.  Ar- 
menian, Sclavonic,  and  Vulgate  versions  ;  and  in  all  the  copies  of  the  Old  Italic 
▼ersion,  except  that  of  Brescia.  Origen.  Kpiplnnius,  Cyril,  Isidore  of  Pohisiuni, 
Chryiostom,  and  Nonnus,  among  the  antient  fathers  ;  and  Grotius,  Mill,  Bengal, 
Bishop  Pcarce,  and  Griesbach.  among  the  modern  writers,  are  all  unanimous  in 
Mjectmg  the  word  aXi^wp.  The  sentence  in  1  Cor.  x.  28.  Tou  yap  Kvpioo  17  yn  ««c 
rt  irAi^^  avrrii,  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  end  the  fulness  thereof,  is  wanting  in  tho 
Codicea  Aloxandrinns,  Vaticanus, Cantabrigiensis. Basilcensis, Borenli.  Harleianus, 
No.56(>4,and  Seidclii,  andin  Nos.  10, 17, 2-<,4(),  7 1 ',73.  and 80. of  Griesbach 's  no- 
tation :  it  is  also  wanting  in  the  Syriac  version,  in  Erponius's  edition  of  tho  Arabic 
version,  in  the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Vulgate,  and  Old  Italic  ver- 
nons,  and  in  tho  quotations  of  the  fathers  Johannes  Damascenus,  Ambrosiastor,  Au- 
gustine, Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and  Bode.  Griesbach  has  left  it  out  of  the  text,  as  a 
clause  that  ought  most  undoubtedly  to  be  erased.  There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  any 
authority  to  support  it ;  and  the  clause  is  superfluous ;  in  all  probability  it  was  in- 
serted from  the  twenty-sixth  verse,  which  is  word  for  word  the  same. 

>  Dr.  Holmes's  Edition  of  the  Septuagint,  Vol.  I.  Pracf  cap.  II.  $  I. 
B  D.  Christiani  Benedicti  Michaelis  Tractatio  Critica  de  Variis  Lectionibus Novi 
TefltamenU,  pp.  8—10.    Hals  Magdeburgicn,  1749^  4to. 
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(5.)  What  a  transcriber  had  mad^  an  omission,  and  afterwards  06- 
^erved  it,  he  then  subjoined  what  he  had  omitted,  and  thus  produced  a 
transposition  .^ 

Thus,  Matt.  ▼.  4.  is  sMoined  to  5.  in  the  Codex  Bozip,  in  the  Vulgate  version, 
;d  in  the  quotation  of  Jerome.     Luke  xiiii.  17.  in  omitted  in  the  Codic< 


quotation  ot  Jerome.  Luke  xxiii.  17.  \a  omitted  in  the  Codices  Alex- 
CKndrianu8,  Vaticanus.  CypriuB,  and  Stepiiani  17.  in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  vcrFions, 
sand  in  the  Codex  Vercellenftis  of  the  Old  ituhc  version  :  and  it  is  subjoined  lothe 
nineteenth  verse  in  the  Codex  Bezos. 

In  like  manner.  Rom.  1.  ^IK  is  very  different  in  different  copies. 
In  the  Textus  Receptus  or  common  editions,  we  read  a^icta,  iropreia,  mvupiu^ 
'^kiw^ia,   KaKia,  —  unrifrlittovsnesSj  fomicHtiony  vickrdnesg,  v.oretoutfnffgf  maU- 
^Musness. 

In  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  and  Ethiopic  version,  we  read,  a^<«ca,  rtovti^ia,  Kaxia, 
-7rXcov{ia,  vnrightcousness^  wickednrsitj  mitiiriovsness,  coTitovsnesg. 

In  the  Cftdex  Claromontanus,  we  read,  a^ncia,  Kaxta-t  Topvua,  x\(ovi(iay  —  itnrigkt- 
^cusncssj  maliciousnpifg,  fon-toustnrs.t. 

In  the  Vulgate  version,  we  r«ad,  inqnitntry  malititU  fornicatiovc,  araritid,  nequi- 
Midf  whence  it  is  evident  that  tlie  authors  of  that  translation  read,  aiiKiay  rovnota, 
•nfvtta,  xXsovt^ia,  Kaxta,     And 

The  order  of  the  words  in  the  Syriac  version  shows  that  its  authors  read,  aiiua, 
irt^ia,  Ttomiptas  Kaxios  irXcovr((a,  —  unrighteousnfsSj  fonuratiojij  wickatncss,  mall' 
tiousnesSf  corttousnrss. 

(a.)  Another  cause  of  various  lections  in  I  If  brew  manuscripts,  re- 
ferable to  this  head,  is  the  addition  of  letters  to  the  last  word  in  the  lines 
in  order  to  presence  their  symmetry ;  and  in  Greek  maniiscripts  omis^ 
sions  are  frequently  occasioned  by  what  is  called  b/xoioTsKfuTov,  (hoinoe- 
oteleutoii)  or  when  a  word  after  a  short  interval  occurs  a  second  time  in 
a  passage.  Here,  the  transcriber  having  written  the  word  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  passage,  on  looking  again  at  the  book  from  which  he  copies, 
his  eye  catcJies  the  same  word  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  continuing 

to  write  what  immediately  follows,  he  of  course  omits  intermediate  words. 

This  fact  will  account  for  the  omission  of  the  concluding  sentence  of  Matt 
v.  19.,  and  the  w^holo  of  verse  30,  in  the  Cudcx  Bezo^.  A^ain,  in  Matt,  xxviii.  9. 
the  words  afrayyciXai  roi(  /«i3i7rui(  avrov  {to  tefl  his  disciples) ^  are  omitted  from  the 
same  cause,  in  the  Codices  Vaticanus  and  Bezte,  in  the  MSS.  by  Griesbach  num- 
bered 10, 33,  40,  no,  GO,  Vi^y  1 19, 142%  225,  227.  the  Evangelisteria  numbered  1,  13, 
15,  17,  32,  in  the  second  of  tho  Barbcrini  MSS.  and  in  those  noted  d.  and  q.  bv 
Matthaei ;  as  well  as  in  the  Syriac,  Arabic  (as  printed  in  tho  I<ondon  PolyglottJ, 
Persic,  Coptic,  Armenian,  Vulgate  Latin,  Saxon,  and  Old  Italic  versions  (except 
the  manuscript  of  Brescia),  and  by  the  fathers  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Jerome  and 
Augustine.  And  Mark  ix.  20.  is  omitted  in  the  Codices  Vaticanus  1209,  Stepha^ 
ni  q,  Vaticanus  354,  and  the  MSS.  by  Griesbach  numbered  2,  27,  (ilj,  G4,  121,  157, 
in  Matthflci'ri  17,  in  the  Coptic  Version,  the  Codex  San-germonensis  2  of  the  Italic 
Version,  in  the  printed  editions  of  Aldus  and  Frobenius,  and  by  Theophylact. 

(7.)  As  all  antient  manuscripts  were  written  in  capital  letters,  and 
without  any  spaces  between  worrls,  or  even  sentences,  syllables  are  fre^ 
quently  omitted  or  rejpeated.  So,  careless  or  ignorant  transcribers  have 
very  often  mistaken  the  notes  of  abbreviation,  which  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  antient  manuscripts.  A  few  specimens  of  such  abbreviations 

are  given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  Volume. 

From  this  source  probably  originated  the  reading,  in  1  Pet.  ii.  3.  of  Xptf^t 
(Chri^)  instead  of  xpf^e^^  {^aciovs),  which  occurs  in  tho  MSS.  by  Griesbach 
numbered  40,  68,  and  others  of  less  note,  in  Matthe;i*B  g,  in  some  printed  editions; 
and  also  in  the  verso  as  cited  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Gregory  Nazianzcn,  and 
Procopius,  and  by  Theophylact  in  his  commentary  on  this  text.    The  jreading  iu 

the  manuscript  whence  the  transcriber  made  his  copy,  must  have  been  X; ;  whichi 
not  being  understood  by  him,  he  altered  into  Zpf^of. 

(8.)  Lastly,  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  transcribers  has  been  a 
most  fruitful  source  of  various  readings,  by  their  mistaking  marginal 

1  Dr.  Gerard's  Inttitotea  of  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  238. 
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notes  or  scholia  for  apart  of  the  text.  It  was  not  unusual  in  antient 
manuscripts  to  write  in  the  margin  an  explanation  of  difficult  ptissages, 
or  a  word  synonymous  to  that  in  the  text^  but  more  usual  and  more  easily 
understood^  or  with  the  intent  of  supply in;^  a  seeming  dificiency  ;  any  or 
all  of  which  might,  in  the  copies  taken  from  the  manuscript  in  which 
these  notes  were  written j  be  easily  obtruded  on  the  text  itself. 

Thua,  to  Matt.  vi.  33.  some  copies,  as  well  as  the  fathers  Clemens  Alcxandrinuv, 
Origen,  and  Eusebius^  add  tlie  IbUowiug  clause,  as  having  been  uttered  by  Jesus 
Christ.  Atrcircra  iityaXa,  icat  ra  fttpKa  «/iir  KpoarcStjocrat'  Kai  acreire  ra  eroi'p'iviu,  nai  ra 
cmysic  it^vnStivsTai  u/ity  : —  Seek  ye  jjrreat  tilings,  and  littU  things  shali  he  add^tf 
unto  you ;  and  seek  yc  heaven! u  things,  and  earthly  things  ahall  be  added  unto 
you.    Bat  this  addition  is  manifestly  a  gloss. 

So,  in  Mark  vii.  35.,  afler  he  spake  plahtj  the  following  sentence  is  added  in 
MS.  90  of  Griesbach's  notation  :  —  Km  cXaAcc  (vAoywv  rov  Qeov^  —  and  he  spake ^ 
praising  Ood.  That  the  man  did  this,  wo  may  readily  conclude  ;  but  this  sentence 
was  not  added  by  the  evangelist.     It  is  evidently  a  gloss. 

Again,  in  Luke  vii.  16.,at\cr  the  sentence  God  hath  visited  his  people, ihsi  words 
cif  oyadov,  for  goody  are  added  in  tlio  manuscripts  by  Griesbach  noted  M.  13,  50, 
69,  7l,  100,  114,  and  citrht  others,  in  Mattho^i's  x,  in  the  Syriac  (as  printed  in 
the  London  Pol^'glott),  m  the  Armenian,  and  in  all  the  Arabic  versions,  and  in  the 
Ckidiccs  Veroncnsis,  Vercellensis,  Corbeiensis,  Colbertinus  4051,  San-ffcrmauon- 
•is  1,  and  Forojulionsis,  of  the  Old  Italic  Version.  But  it  is  mamfestly  a  gloss, 
and  is  rejected  as  such  by  Dr.  Mill,  and  Griesbach. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  difference  caused  by  these  or  similar  additions 
does  in  no  respect  whatever  affect  any  point  of  faith  or  morality.  Several  emi- 
nent critics,  for  instance,  are  of  opinion  that  the  controverted  clause  in  1  John  v. 
7,  8,  crept  into  the  text  in  this  manner  ;  because  it  is  not  found  in  any  onticnt 
manuscripts,  nor  in  th?  writings  of  the  fatliers  who  disputed  against  the  Arians. 
The  evidence  for  the  passage  in  question  is  fully  considered  in  Vol.  IV.  Fart  II. 
Chap.  IV.  Sect.  V.  $  V^l.  But,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  suppose  it  to  bo 
an  omission  in  the  m.inuscripts  whore  it  is  wanting,  or  an  addition  to  those  where 
it  occurs ;  it  cannot  in  any  way  be  prejudicial  to  the  Christian  faith ;  because, 
whatever  sense  we  may  put  upon  that  passage,  the  same  truth  being  most  clearly 
and  indisputibly  taught  in  otlit^r  places  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  no  moru 
occasion  lor  addinnr  it,  than  there  is  inconvenience  in  omittinir  it. 

2.  Errors  or  imperfections  in  the  manuscript^  from  which  a  tran- 
seriher  copied^  are  a  further  source  of  various  readings. 

Besides  the  mistakes  arising  from  the  strokes  of  certain  letters  be- 
ing faded  or  erased,  others  of  a  contrary  nature  may  arisse  from  the 
transparency  of  the  paper  or  vellum,  whence  the  stroke  of  a  lettt:r 
on  one  side  of  the  leaf  may  seem  to  be  a  part  of  a  letter  on  the  other 
side  of  the  leaf,  and  in  this  manner  O  may  be  taken  for  0. 

According  to  Wetstoin,  tliis  very  accident  happened  to  Mill,  in  examining  the 
celebrated  passage  (1  Tim.  iii.  10.)  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  Mill  had  assert- 
ed in  regard  to  the  O  C  in  this  manuscript,  that  some  remains  of  a  stroke  were 
still  visible  in  the  middle  of  the  omicron,  and  concluded  therefore  that  the  word 
was  properly  eC.  But  Wetstein,  who  examined  this  manuscript  more  accurately, 
could  discover  no  trace  of  any  stroke  in  the  omicron,  but  took  notice  of  a  circuni- 
fltanco  which  he  supposes  led  Mill  into  error.  On  the  other  side  of  the  leaf,  di- 
rectly opposite  to  O  is  the  letter  e,  in  the  word  ersCBeiA.  the  middle  stroko  of 
which  is  visible  on  the  former  side,  and  occupies  the  hollow  of  o.  Wetstein 
having  made  the  discovery,  called  several  persons  to  witness,  who  confirmed  tlie 
truth  of  it.  But  this  hypothesis  of  Wetstoin's  has  been  questioned  by  Dr.  Woide,l 
and  has  been  most  clearly  disproved  by  Dr  Borriman.3  In  order  to  discover  the 
^nuine  readixig  of  a  manuscript  where  the  letters  are  faded,  Michaelis  recom- 
mends the  critic  to  have  recourse  to  such  as  are  related  to  it,  either  in  time,  place, 
or  character,  and  if  possible  to  those  which  were  immediately  copied  firom  it  while 
the  letters  were  still  legible.    Volthusen  and  Griesbach  are  unanimous  in  regard 

1  Novum  Testamontum  Grocum,  e  Codice  MS.  Alezandrino ;  Pralat.  $  87.  p, 
awxi. 
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to  tJie  propriety  of  this  rule,  bat  in  their  application  of  it  to  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  thejr 
have  drawn  directly  opposite  conclusions.  Those  who  endeavour  to  supply  what 
time  has  destroyed,  and  venture  to  write  anew  the  remnant  or  seeming  remnant 
of  a  faded  stroke,  are  guilty  of  an  act  that  deserves  the  highest  censure  :  the  Co- 
dex Alexandrinus,  Codex  Lphrem,  and  Codex  Claromontanus,  have  ail  suffered  in 
this  manner,  but  the  authors  of  these  amendments  have  deprived  their  successors 
of  the  means  of  judging  for  themselves,  and  have  defeated  the  end  which  they  in- 
tended to  answer. 

Again,  the  omission  of  a  passage  in  an  antient  manuscript,  which  the  writer 
added  afterwards  in  the  margin,  might  lead  a  copyist  into  error,  unless  it  was  par- 
ticularly marked  in  what  part  of  the  text  the  passage  ouffht  to  be  inserted.  Many 
manuscripts  are  still  extant,  in  which  omissions  are  in  this  manner  supplied,  espe- 
cially in  those  preserved  at  Moscow,  which  Matthtei  has  extracted  and  accurately 
described  in  his  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

3.  j1  third  source  of  various  readings  (s  critical  conjecture^  or  an 
intended  improvement  of  the  original  text. 

**  In  reading  tlic  works  of  an  author  of  known  literary  reputationt 
we  ascribe  grumniatical  or  orthographical  errors,  if  any  are  to  be 
found,  rather  to  a  mistake  of  the  printer  than  to  a  want  of  know- 
ledge in  the  writer.  In  the  same  manner  the  transcriber  of  a  manu- 
script attributes  the  faults  of  his  original  to  the  error  of  a  former 
copyist,  and  alters  them,  as  he  supposes  they  were  written  by  the 
author.  But  if  he  carries  his  critical  conjectures  too  far,  he  falls 
himself  into  the  error  which  he  intended  to  avoid.''  This  may  be 
done  in  various  ways. 

(1.)  llius  the  transcriber  may  take  an  expression  to  he  faulty  which 
in  reality  is  not  so ;  or  he  may  mistake  the  sense  of  the  author,  and  sup- 
pose that  he  has  discovered  a  grammatical  error,  when  in  fact  he  himself 
construes  falsely  :  —  or  the  grammatical  error  intended  to  be  corrected 
actually  proceeded  from  the  author  himself^ 

(2.)  Further,  some  critical  copyists  have  not  only  corrected  ungram^ 
matical  or  inaccurate  expressions,  but  have  even  converted  inelegant  int9 
elegdnt  phrases  :  and  they  have  likewise  omitted  words  that  appeared  to 
them  superfluous,  or  the  difference  of  which  they  did  not  understand. 

Thus,  in  Mark  vii.  37.  rovt  aXaXovt,  ike  dumb,  is  omitted  as  superfluous  in  Ories- 
bach's  MS.  '28,  (Colbortinus  4705,  or  Colbertinus  2.  of  Dr.  Mill's  notation.)  So,  in 
Mark  x.  10.  Mn  aito^pjiotii-,  defraud  not^'xs  omitted  in  the  Codices  Vaticanus  andCy- 
prius,  and  in  eighteen  other  manuscripts,  as  well  as  in  the  Armenian  version,  and 
also  in  Theopiiylact.  It  seems  included  in  /117  «Xi)i/^,  do  not  Mttal,  and  does  not 
occur  in  t)ic  other  Gospels.  Once  more,  Ac>'«vro(,  saying,  (Matt.  i.  22.)  is  omitUdf 
because  the  transcriber  deemed  it  an  unnecessary  addition  after  the  words,  that 
ichicfi  ira^  spoken  of  the  Lord  hy  the  prophet. 

1  With  regard  to  these  corrections  of  grammatical  errors,  Michaelis  has  laid 
down  the  four  following  rules,  viz. 

**\.  In  those  passages  where  we  find  only  an  apparent  grammatical  error,  the 
seemingly  erroneous  reading  may  be  generally  consuiered  as  the  genuine,  and  the 
other  readings  as  corrections,  and  therefore  spurious. 

"  2.  Real  grammatical  errors,  in  the  works  of  a  correct  and  classical  writer,  are- 
Justly  ascribed  to  a  mistake  of  the  copyist,  and  the  same  sentiments  may  be  enter- 
tained of  an  author  of  less  eminence,  when  among  several  copies  one  or  two  only 
have  the  false  reading. 

'*  3.  But  when  expressions  that  deviate  from  the  strictness  of  grammar  are  found 
in  the  writings  of  an  author  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  learned  education,  and 
was  totally  regardless  of  the  accuracy  of  his  stjrle,  not  in  single  but  repeated  in- 
■tanccs,  and  retained  in  a  very  mat  number  ofmanuseripts,  tfiey  must  be  attribut- 
ed, not  to  the  transcriber,  but  toe  author. 

"  4.  When  one  grammatical  error  in  particular  is  frecjaently  found  in  one  and 
the  same  writing,  as  the  improper  use  of  the  nominative  in  the  book  ^f  Revelation, 
no  doubt  can  be  made  that  it  proceeded  from  the  author  himself*'  —  MicbseliH,  vm] 
i.  p.  306. 
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(3.)  But  of  all  the  sources  of  various  lections  which  are  referable  to 
this  head,  the  most  ample,  according  to  Michaelis,  and  the  most  produc' 
tive  of  spurious  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  is  the  practice  of  al- 
tering parallel  passages  so  as  to  render  more  perfect  their  conformity  to 
each  other.  The  Gospels  in  particular  have  suffered  in  this  way  ;  and 
Saint  PauPs  Epistles  have  very  frequently  been  interpolated  in  order 
to  make  his  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  hartnonise  icith  the  Sep^ 
tuagint  version,  where  they  differed  from  the  exact  words  of  the  latter. 
Two  or  three  instances  of  alterations  from  parallel  passages  will  confirm 

this  remark. 

Thus,  in  Matt.  zii.  >*.  for  the  son  of  man  is  lord  ertn  of  tht  sabbath  dmy,  sat 
rrf  n  In  oinitted  in  cighty-dcvc^  manuscripts,  and  in  several  printed  editions,  as 
well  as  in  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  the  Fcrsic  in  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott,  the  Coptic, 
Armenian,  Sclavonic,  and  Italic  versions,  and  also  in  the  passage  as  quoted  by 
TortulUan,  Cyprian,  Orlgen,  Chrysostom,  Kuthymius,  and  Theophylact.  It  has 
been  added  from  the  parallel  passage  in  Mark  ii.  2i*.  or  in  Luke  vi.  5. ;  and  is 
jnstly  rejected  by  (jriesbach  as  an  interpolation.  In  Matt.  xii.  35.  rttt  xa^ias^  of 
the  hearty  is  wanting  in  one  hundred  and  seven  manuscripts  as  well  as  in  several 
printed  editions,  and  in  the  Arabic,  Persic,  Sclavonic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Old  Italic, 
and  Vulcatc  versions  ;  it  is  aUo  wanting  in  the  passage  as  cited  by  Origen,  the 
author  of  the  Dialogue  against  the  Marcionites,  Uregory  Nazianzen.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Chrysostom^  Theophylact,  Cyprian,  Lucifer,  Hilary,  and  Ambrosiaster. 
It  has  been  insnrted  from  the  parallel  place  in  Luke  vi.  45. 

The  clause  in  Matt,  xxvii.  35.  ha  vXirpw^i;  to  ^cv  (that  it  might  be  fulfilled  uhirk 
vas  spoken)^  &.c.  to  the  end  of  that  verse  is  omitted  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
manuscriptf  in  the  Syriac  MSS.  and  also  in  some  Syriac  editions,  in  the  Arabic 
version  both  MSS.  and  also  as  printed  in  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott.  in  the  Persic 
version  of  the  Polyglott,  in  uU  the  manuscripts,  and  in  most  printed  editions  of 
the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Ethiopic  and  Sclavonic  Versions,  in  most  MSS.  and  editions 
of  thfl  Vulgate  Latin  version,  in  several  MSS.  of  the  old  Italic  V(.:s^ion  ;  and  like- 
wise in  the  verse  as  cited  by  Chrysostom,  Titus  of  Bostra,  Euth^nnius,  Theophy- 
lact, Origen,  the  old  Latin  transl&tor  of  Irenvus,  Augustine,  and  Juvencus.  This 
clause  has  been  interpolated  from  John  xix.  24.  Griesbach  justly  omits  it  as  de- 
cidedly spurious. 

Numerous  similar  interpolations  have  been  made  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlfs. 
by  these  Hupposed  amendments  ;  and  where  the  same  story  is  related  more  than 
onre,  transcribers,  and  more  frequently  translators,  have  supplied  from  the  ono 
what  seemed  to  be  deficient  in  the  other.  Not  to  multiply  examples  unnecessarily 
in  illuKtration  of  this  last  remark,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  compare  the  narrative  of 
Saint  Paul's  conversion,  as  related  by  Saint  Luke  (Acts  ix.).  with  that  apostle's 
own  account  of  it  in  Acts  xxii.  and  xxvi. ;  and  also  the  two  narratives  of  the  con- 
version of  Cornelius,  described  in  Acts  x.  and  xi. 

(4.)  Lastly,  some  critics  have  altered  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 
in  conformity  to  the  Vulgate  version  ;  hut  various  readings,  which  are 
evidently  derived  from  this  source,  are  utterly  undeserving  of  attention, 

4-  fVilful  corruptions,  in  order  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  party, 
whether  orthodox  or  heterodox,  are  another  source  of  various  readings. 

Among  the  antient  heretics,  no  one  has  been  mare  severely  charged 
with  falsifying  the  sacred  text,  in  order  to  support  his  tenets,  nor  has 
ant;  one  more  justly  deserved  the  censure,  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
such  unwarrantable  conduct,  than  Marcion,  Yet  Michaelis  has  shown 
that  I'll  his  deviations  from  the  text  in  common  use  are  not  itilfui  cor- 
ruptions, but  that  many  of  them  are  really  various  readings ;  and  he  has 
exculpated  the  Ariansfrom  the  same  charge. 

It  is  however  well  known  that  Marcion  caused  the  two  first  chapters  of  Saint 
Luke's  Gospel  to  disappear  from  his  copy,  as  also  Luke  iv.  37,  38,  39.  In  Luke 
viii.  19.  he  also  expunged  the  words  q  fttrmp  mi  oi  a6tXf0t  avrov,  kis  mother  and  brc' 
'^  In  Mark  xv.  2S.  instead  of  ^erm  avovmp  cXtf/i^^v,  he  was  numbered  triih  the 

•MtorSj  the  Eutychians  read  ir«pw,  dead,  in  order  to  support  their  hypo- 
tWt  Chiiit'g  body  was  an  aCritl  form  and  not  human. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fact  that  some  corruptions  have  been 
designedly  made  by  those  who  are  termed  orthodox,  and  have  sub- 
sequently been  preferred  when  so  made,  in  order  to  favour  some  re- 
ceived opinion,  or  to  preclude  an  objection  against  it.  As  this  is  a 
source  of  various  readings  (we  believe)  but  little  known,  and  less 
considered,  we  shall  adduce  two  or  three  examples  from  Pfaft**8 
dissertation  on  various  readings,  who  has  considered  the  subject  at 
length. 

(1.)  Mark  xiii.  32.  Ov6i  o  viof.  These  words  arc  omitted  in  some  manuscripts, 
and  rejected  by  some  of  the  fatliers,  because  they  thought  it  favoured  the  Arians. 
Ambrose,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  states  that  many  manuscripts  in 
bis  time  omitted  them. 

(2.)  Luke  i.  35.  After  ytwufievovy  the  words  ex  aov  have  been  added  in  several 
manuscripts  in  the  Syriac,  Persic,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  other  translations,  as  welV 
is  in  numerous  quotations  of  the  fathers,  in  opposition  to  the  Eutychians,  who  de- 
nied the  two  natures  of  Jesus  Christ. 

(3.)  Luke  xxii.  43.  The  whole  verso  is  omitted  in  the  Alexandrian  and  some 
other  manuscript.s,  because  some  orthodox  Christians  imagined  that  the  mention 
of  an  angel's  strengthenLug  our  Saviour  during  his  agony  m  the  garden  detracted 
firom  his  Deity. 

(4.)  1  Cor.  XV.  5.  Saint  Paul  assorts  that  Christ  appeared  after  his  rosurrec- 
fion  to  the  tiechr^  roij  SviiKa,  though  at  that  time  two  or  the  number  were  wanting, 
Thomas  being  absent,  and  Judas  Tscariot  being  dead.  Some  manuscripts  there- 
fere  read  cvitKa,  eleven,  lest  the  sacred  historian  should  be  charged  with  falsehood, 
though  every  attentive  reader  of  the  New  Testament  knows  that  the  Apostle,  in 
writing  this*,  u.scd  tlie  tigure  called  synecdoche^  in  which  a  part  is  put  for  the  whole. 

5.  Matt.  i.  18.  Tlotv  n  awiX^eiv  avrovi  (before  they  came  together) ^  and  25,  avnji 
r*v  nwroro/cov  {her  Jirst  born)^  are  in  some  copies  designedly  omitted,  lest  any 
Hhonid  doubt  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Christ. 

III.  The  causes  of  various  readings  being  thus  ascertained,  the 
next  step  is  to  consider  die  sources  whence  the  true  reading  is  to  be 
determined.  Tiie  legitimate  sources  of  emendation,  are  1.  Manu- 
scripts; 2.  The  most  antient  and  best  editions;  3.  Antient  ver- 
sions, (and,  for  the  Old  Testament  in  particular,  the  Samaritan  text 
of  the  Pentateuch,  together  with  the  Masora,  and  the  Talmud) ; 
4.  Parallel  passages ;  5.  Quotations  from  the  fathers ;  and  6.  Con- 
jectural criticisms.  But  these  various  sources  are  all  to  be  used 
with  great  judgment  and  caution,  as  being  fallible  criteria ;  nor  is 
the  common  reading  ever  to  be  rejected  but  upon  the  most  rational 
grounds. 

1 .  Manuscripts.  —  Having  already  given  some  observations  on 
the  age  of  tlie  manuscripts,  together  with  an  account  of  some  of  the 
most  antient,^  it  will  only  be  necessary  that  we  should  in  this  place 
ofier  a  few  hints  concerning  their  relative  value,  and  the  application 
of  them  to  the  determination  of  various  readings. 

(1.)  In  general^  then,  tee  may  affirm  that  the  present  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  Jetoish,  Samaritan,  cmd  Christian  churches,  agreeing  in  every  thing 
essential,  Arc  of  the  same  authenticity  and  authority  mth  the  original 
autographs;  notwithstanding  the  errors  that  have  crept  into  them,  from 
whatever  cause. 

(2.)  The  number  of  manuscripts^  however,  is  not  so  much  to  he  con" 
sidered  as  their  quality,  antiquity,  and  agreement  with  the  most  antient 

1  See  tm  account  of  the  principal  Hebrew  and  Greek  MSS.  in  pp.  34-^112.  of 
tlie  present  vohime. 
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interpreters;  for  the  true  reading  may  he  preserved  in  a  single  manii- 
script. 

(3.)  Th4tse  manuscripts  are  to  be  accounted  the  best^  which  are  most 
consonant  with  those  used  by  the  antient  interpreters ;  and^  with  regard 
to  the  Old  Testament^  in  particular ^  M.  de  Rossi  states  that  those  nut' 
nuscripts  are  in  every  case  preferable  which  have  not  been  tampered  with 
by  the  MasoriteSj  and  which  have  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  interjected^  in 
alternate  verses* 

(4.)  Although^  other  things  being  egual^  the  more  antient  and  aecU' 
Tately  written  manuscripts  are  to  be  preferred,  yet  a  recent  and  incor^ 
reel  copy  may  often  have  the  better  reading,  because  it  may  have  been 
transcribed  from  an  excellent  and  antient  copy, 

(5.)  An  accurate  manuscript  is  preferable  to  one  that  is  negligently 
written. 

Various  readings,  therefore,  particularly  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  aro 
found  in  manuscripts  transcribed  by  a  learned  person,  or  for  a  learned  person,  from 
some  celebrated  or  corrected  copjr,  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  written  for  pri- 
vate use  ;  and  the  readings  found  in  antient  and  unpointed  manuscripts,  written 
for  the  use  of  the  synagogue,  are  better  than  those  K>und  in  Masoretic  exemplars. 

(6.)  The  first  erased  reading  of  a  manuscript  is  not  always  an  error 
of  the  copyist,  nor  is  the  second  substituted  one  always  the  better  reading. 
Both  are  to  be  tried  by  the  touchstone  of  the  antient  versions,  and  in  the 
Pentateuch  by  the  Samaritan  text  also. 

(7.)  Other  things  being  equal,  Michtulis  states  that  a  Lectionarittm 
is  not  of  equal  value  with  a  manuscript  of  the  same  antiquity  that  con^ 
tains  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  complete,  because  in  the  farmer 
the  text  was  frequently  altered,  according  to  the  readings  which  were 
most  approved  at  the  time  when  it  was  written ;  though  LecHonaria 
sometimes  have  readings  of  great  importance.^ 

(8.)  In  reckoning  up  the  number  of  manuscripts  for  or  against  any 
particular  reading,  it  will  be  necessary. 

First,  to  distinguish  properly  between  one  manuscript  and  another, 
that  the  same  MS.  be  not  counted  twice  over,  and  consequently  one  pass 
for  TWO. 

This  (it  is  now  ascertained)  was  the  cose  with  the  Codex  Bezc,  which  has  been 
'proved  to  be  the  same  which  was  the  second  of  Stephens's  MSS.  marked  fi,  and 
not  two  distinct  manuscripts.  Wherever,  therefore,  a  number  of  mannaeriptti 
bears  evident  marks  of  having  been  transcribed  in  succession,  that  is,  each  of  them 
being  first  a  copy  taken  from  another,  and  then  an  original  having  a  copy  taken 
from  it,  or  where  all  are  taken  from  one  common  original,  they  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  furnishing  so  many  diflTorent  instances  of  a  various  reading,  but 
should  be  estimated  only  as  one,  whose  authority  resolves  itself  into  that  m  the 
first  manuscript.  Inattention  to  this  circumstance  has  contributed  to  increase 
the  number  of  various  readings  beyond  what  they  really  are.  But  though  two 
manuscripts,  one  of  which  is  copied  from  the  other,  can  be  admitted  only  as  a 
single  evidence,  yet,  if  a  word  is  faded  in  the  more  antient  one,  it  may  be  supplied 
from  that  which  is  more  modern.  Manuscripts  which,  though  not  immediately 
copied  from  each  other,  exhibit  a  great  uniformity  in  their  readings,  seem  to  fa« 
the  produce  of  the  same  country,  and  to  have  as  it  were  the  usual  readings  of 
that  country.  A  set  of  manuscripts  of  this  kind  is  to  be  consijjered  as  the  same 
edition,  in  which  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  authenticity  of  a  reading  whether 
five  hundred  or  five  thousand  copies  be  taken.  Numbers  alone,  therefore,  decide 
nothing  in  the  present  instance. 

Secondly,  We  must  ewrefuUy  observe  what  part  of  the  Scriptures 
the  several  manuscripts  actually  contain^  and  in  what  respects  tkty  are 
defective. 

1  IntrodactioDi  Vol.  li  p.  161. 
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There  arc  few  MSS.  extant,  which  contain  cither  tlie  Old  or  tlie  Now  ToatS' 
ment  entire,  and  have  been  transmitted  to  us  without  loss  and  daningc.  Of  thjo 
MSS.  of  the  Old  Tostaincnt,  which  have  been  described  in  pp.  41—44.  suprOf  not 
one  ia  complete ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Now  Testament,  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  Cudiccs  Alexandrinug,!  Vaticanuv,^  and  Lcice8tren8i8,3  are  mutilated. 
Other  MSS.  contain  the  Gospels,  or  the  Go8|>cls  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  others 
the  Acts,  and  Pauline  Kpistles,  or  the  Catholic  Epistles,  or  both ;  others  have  the 
Epistles  by  themselves ;  and  there  are  several  manuscripts  which  contain  tho 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  except  tlie  Apocalypse  ;  to  which  are  to  bo  added 
tho  Lectionaries,  or  select  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  read  as 
IcHoiis,  or  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  tho  service  of  the  Church.  Now  it  is  absolutely 
niecessary  that  we  observe  tne  state  and  condition  of  MSS.,  in  order  that  we  may 
dvoid  false  conclusions  and  inferences  from  tho  non-production  of  a  manuscript  for 
a  various  reading  by  any  editor  of  the  New  Testament,  who  professedly  gives  an 
account  of  the  various  readings  of  MSS.,  as  if  it  therefore  did  not  vary,  when  i^ 
reality  the  text  itself  was  wanting  therein ;  and  also  in  order  that  we  may  not  cite 
a  MS.  in  favour  of  any  reading,  where  in  truth  such  MS.  has  no  reading  at  alL 
From  inattention  to  tins  obvious  rule,  Amelotto'^  cited  the  &8t  codex  of  Stephens, 
Ihe  Complutensian,  Cardinal  Xiinenes's,  Cisneros's,  and  that  of  Alcala,  as  so  many 
different  manuscripts,  when,  in  fact,  there  was  but  one  and  the  same  printed  edition. 

Thirdly,  IVe  must  also  observe  whether  the  3fSS.  hare  been  entirely 
and  exactly  collated. 

Sometimes  perhaps  only  the  more  noted  and  important  texts  have  been  conimltcd. 
TUs  was  the  case  witli  the  Codex  Claromontanus,  as  collated  by  Boza,  and  also 
with  the  MSS.  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles  in  the  Arcbiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambcthf 
wliich  have  only  been  collated  for  the  controverted  clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  Some- 
times also  it  hap])cns  that  MSS.  have  come  late  into  the  hands  of  editors  of  tho 
New  Testament,  after  the  printing  was  l>cgun,  and  consequently  only  part  of  the 
various  lections  have  been  exhibited.  This  was  the  case  botli  with  Dr.  Mill  and 
with  Griesbach  in  their  critical  editions.  Again,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
manuscript  has  been  collated  in  tlie  beginning,  but,  from  some  accident  or  other, 
the  collation  of  it  has  not  been  completed.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Codex 
Cyprius,  of  which  we  had  no  entire  collation  until  Dr.  Scholz  printed  one  at 
the  end  of  his  Dissertation  on  that  manuscript,^  and  also  with  the  Codex  Mont- 
fortianus,  which  was  collated  in  the  Gospels  and  most  parts  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  in  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Nor  had  we  any  complete 
ccmation  of  it,  until  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett  printed  one  at  the  end  of  his  fac-similo 
of  the  Codex  Rescriptus  of  Matthew's  Gospels,  now  preserved  in  the  Ubrary  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.6  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
inquire  into  these  particulars,  that  we  may  not  be  deceived  ourselves,  or  deceive 
others,  by  alleging  an  authority  that  has  never  been  examined. 

2.  The  best  and  most  antient  Printed  Editions  have  already 
been  descrilied."  But  they  are  so  far  only  to  be  admitted  in  evi** 
dence,  as  tlicy  are  immediately  taken  from  manuscripts.  The  vari- 
ous readings,  however,  which  they  contain,  are  not  to  be  neglected| 
particularly  those  of  tlie  Hebrew  Bibles  printed  in  Rabbi  Ben 
Chaim's  or  Hajim's  Masoretical  edition.  '  In  the  New  Testament,  as 
the  readings  found  in  all  die  printed  editions  rest  on  the  authority  of 
a  few  manuscripts  whicli  arc  not  alwa}'s  the  most  antient,  the  con- 
currence of  all  these  editions  cannot  confer  great  autliority  on  the 

^  See  pp.  G6,  67.  svpra.  9  See  p.  74.  supra.  3  See  p.  109.  supra. 

4  Amelotte,  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  learned  sind  pious  Port-Ro^ists,  published 
a  French  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  four  volumes  8vo.,  m  the  years  IGiiG 
—16^.  In  his  notes  he  boasted  of  having  consulted  all  the  manuscripts  m  Europe, 
wkieh  he  afterwards  confessed  he  had  not  seen  !  Chalmcr's  Biographical  Dictiona- 
ry, vol.  ii.  pp.  95—117. 
•    S  Scholx,  Cure  Criticc  in  Historiam  Teztus  Evangelionim,  pp.  80 — 00. 

8  Barrett,  Evangelium  secundum  Mattheum  ex  CfMJce  Rescripto  in  Bibliotheoa 
CoUegii  SS.  Trimtatis  juxta  Dublin.    Appendix,  pp.  &— 35. 

"7  £^  pp.  113 — 138.  of  the  present  volume,  for  an  account  of  the  printed  edition! 
«f  the  Scriptures. 
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readings  adopted  by  them,  in  opposition  to  others  which  appear  to  be 
well  supiwrted. 

3.  The  Antient  Versions  (of  which  an  account  has  already  been 
given,)^  though  not  free  from  error,  nevertheless  afford  important  as^ 
sisiance  towards  determining  the  true  readings  of  passages,  as  they 
sliow  what  readings  their  authors  considered  to  be  genuine. 

(1.)  Antient  Versions  are  a  legitimate  source  of  emendation^  unless 
upon  collation  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  translators  of  them 
wire  cUiarly  mistaken. 

One  or  two  examples  will  illustrate  this  remark.  In  James  v.  12.  many  MSS., 
tho  Arabic  of  the  London  Polyglott,  the  Armenian  and  the  Sclavonic  Versions,  as 
also  the  monk  Antiochus,  Oocumenius,  and  Theophylact,  read  hfa  jtn  m  (ncpMxr 
nwnrtji,  lest  yefaJL  into  hypocrisy.  But  tho  Codices  Alexandrinus  and  Vaticanus, 
and  several  other  manuscripts,  besides  the  printed  editions,  and  the  Syriac,  Arabic 
(as  edited  by  Erponius),  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Vulgate,  and  other  versions,  all  read  the 
clause  as  it  appears  in  our  authorised  English  version,  which  is  unquestionably 
the  true  residing,  viz.  \>a  ^n  inro  K^ictv  wtenrt,  lest  ye  fall  into  condemnation. 
Again,  in  1  Pet.  v.  13.  we  read,  arra^crai  vfiai  h  tp  Ba^vXwin  ffwrcXorn;.  Here  some 
word  is  evidently  to  bo  supplied,  in  order  to  complete  the  sense.  Dr.  Mill  con- 
jectures that  Peter's  wife  was  intended.  But  tho  word  EcxXqata,  church,  is  found 
m  tho  margin  of  two  manuscripts  (4  and  33  of  Griesbach's  notation),  and  in  the 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Armenian,  and  Vulgate  versions.  It  ought  tliercfore  to  be  received 
into  the  text.  It  is  very  properly  supplied  in  Italic  characters  by  the  learned  «nd 
venerable  translators  of  our  authorised  English  version,  who  render  the  verso 
thus  :  —  The  church  that  is  at  Babylon,  elected  together  with  you,  saluteth  you. 
Once  more,  in  2  Pet.  ii.  2.  tho  apostle,  predicting  the  fitlsc  teachers  who  would 
corrupt  the  church  by  their  dostructivo  doctrines,  says,  that  inany  shall  follotr, 
cvrwv  Tat(  anaXuati^  their  destructionsy  that  is,  their  pernicious  ways  (as  our  trans- 
lators have  rendered  it),  their  heresies  of  destruction  or  dfistructiee  opinions y  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  verse.  This  reading,  however,  is  only  found  in  tiie  MSS.  43 
and  6.>  of  Griesbach's  notation  (both  of  the  tweltlh  venturyj,  and  in  a  few  others  of 
no  note.  But  instead  of  it,  we  read,  mvtXyuatty  that  is,  lasciviousnesses  or  unclean- 
nesseSf  in  the  Codices  A.  B.  C.  (Alexaiidrinus,  Vaticanus,  and  Ephremi) :  and  in 
more  than  fifly  other  manuscripts,  most  of  which  are  among  the  most  antient,  cor- 
rect and  authentic.  This  is  also  the  reading  of  both  tiio  Syriac,  all  the  Arabic,  the 
Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Sclavonic,  ana  Vulgate  versions,  and  of  the  fitthom 
Chrysostom,  Thoonhilus,  Oecumenius,  and  Jerome.  The  word  4#cXyciaif,  lasciri- 
ousnesses,  is  therefore,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  true  reading,  and  is  very  properly 
printed  as  such  by  Griesbach :  and  it  points  out  the  nature  of  the  heresy  intended 
by  the  apostle.  It  was  a  sort  of  antinomianism.  The  heretics  alluded  to  pampered 
and  indulged  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  ;  and  if  tho  Nicolaitans  are  meant,  it  is  very 
applicable  to  them,  for  they  taught  the  community  of  wives,  &c. 

(*2.)  Antient  manuscripts^  supported  by  some  of  the  antient  versions 
and  by  the  sensct  render  a  readitig  certainly  rights  though  it  be  not 
found  in  the  more  modern. 

In  Isa.  Iviii.  10.  we  read.  If  thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to  the  hungry.  This,  Bishop 
Lowth  remarks,  is  a  correct  rendering  of  the  present  Hebrew  text,  but  it  is  an  oh- 
•cure  phrase,  and  without  example  in  any  other  place.    Instead,  however,  of  *^JM 

ioapfsHf k)  thy  souly  eight  manuscripts  (three  of  which  are  antient)  read  ^onS 
hancHCK)  thy  bread  ;  and  so  it  is  rendered  in  the  Syriac  version.  The  proper 
reading  thereof  is,  draw  out  (or  bring  forth)  thy  bread.  The  Septuagint  version 
expresses  both  words,  rov  mprov  tx  rns  ^x^i  vo«,  thy  bread  from  thy  sow.^ 

(3.)  The  concurrence  of  the  cmtient  versions  is  suffident  to  establish  a 
reading  as  certainly  right,  when  the  sense  or  parallel  place  shows  both 
the  propriety  of  thai  reading f  and  the  corruption  of  what  is  found  in 
the  copies  of  the  original. 

Thus,  in  Prov.  xviii.  21.  (22  of  English  version)  we  read,  Whoso  findeth  •  wife, 
fouUth  a  good  thing.    This  is  not  true  in  every  instance  ',  it  contradicts  other 


V 


1  See  an  account  of  the  Antient  Versions,  pp.  157 — 212.  of  this  volume. 
S  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  271.    Lowth's  Isuah,  vol.  ii.  p.  34a 
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tnaiims  of  the  inspired  writer,  as  Dr.  Kennicott  has  shown,  who  is  sufficiently 
eloquent  on  this  occasion.  He  therefore  conjectured  that  Solomon  originally 
expressed  himself  thus;  he  that  findeth  a  good  icife^Jindeth  a  good  thing,  and 
oktaituth  favour  from  the  Lord.  This  reading  derives  a  strong  confirmation  from 
the  fact,  that  the  epithet  for  good  is  uniformly  found  in  the  Septuagint  Greek,  the 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  versions.  It  is  likewise  found  in  two  antient  manu- 
script Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (one  of  which  is  at  Cambridj|re, 
and  the  other  in  the  kin^  of  Prussia's  library  at  Berlin.)  AH  these  concurring 
testimonies,  together  with  the  necessary  sense  of  the  text  itself,  prove  that  the 
Hebrew  originally  read,  and  ought  to  bo  so  restored.  He  that  findeth  a  good  voife^ 
fndeth  a  good  thing.  1 

(4.)  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  ichich  is  only  a  different  copy  of 
the  same  original  ieii,  being  more  antient  than  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  religiously  preserved  in  the  antient  Hebrew  characters,  is  a  Icgiti' 
wuUe  source  of  emendation.  Although  it  differs  in  many  places  from 
the  present  Hebrew  text,  and  these  differences  have  been  made  objections 
against  its  authority,  because  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  it  must 
be  wrong  wherever  it  is  not  conformable  to  the  Hebrew  ;  yet  as  this  as- 
smnption  proceeds  on  the  erroneous  supposition  of  the  absolute  integrity 
0f  the  Masoretic  copies,  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded. 

Bauer  has  given  a  considerable  number  of  rules  for  the  application 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  to  the  determination  of  various  readings, 
which  he  has  illustrated,  by  examples,  for  the  whole  of  which  we 
have  not  room.  The  following  are  such  of  his  remarks  us  are  of 
most  eeneral  application. 

(1.)  Where  the  Samaritan  text  has  the  larger  sections  repeated  from  the  other 
chapters  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  interpolated,  and  the  Hebrew  text  is  on  no  account 
to  be  corrected  from  it. 

(2.)  Where  the  Samaritan  text  contains  readings  in  support  of  the  peculiar  dojg- 
mas  entertained  by  the  Samaritans,  tliere  it  is  to  be  considered  as  altered  by  the 
fraud  of  that  sect. 

(3.^  Whore  the  Samaritan  text  more  strictly  follows  the  rules  of  grammar, 
aToiain;^  onallages  of  number  and  gender ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  He- 
brew text  departs  from  those  rules,  not  frequently  expressing  the  enallage  both 
of  number  and  gender  ;  —  in  such  cases  the  reading  of  tne  Hebrew  text  is  prefera- 
ble to  that  of  the  Samaritan. 

(4.)  Where  the  Samaritan  text  contains  a  clearer  readinff,  which  removes  any 
diihculty  or  obscurity,  by  the  addition  of  a  single  word  or  phrase,  there  it  has  evi- 
dently been  corrected  by  the  Samaritan  doctors,  and  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew 
copies  is  to  be  preferred.  The  application  of  this  and  the  preceding  canon  to  moat 
of  the  corrections  which  Houbigant  conceived  might  be  drawn  from  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  will  show  that  those  corrections  are  of  no  value  whatever. 

(5.)  Where  a  reading  in  the  Samaritan  text  departs  from  that  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  in  the  guttural  letters,  the  true  reading  is  to  be  found  in  the  latter. 

(C.)  A  various  reodin?  in  the  Samaritan  text,  which  appears  to  be  derived  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  sliape  of  the  letters,  is  to  bo  rejected. 

(7.)  A  reading  in  the  Samaritan  text  which  is  entirely  unsupported  by  tha 
authority  of  the  Masoretic  copies,  and  of  the  antient  versions,  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  the  true  one,  and  is  not  preferable  to  the  Masoretic  reading. 

(8.)  If  the  Samaritan  text  agrees  with  the  Septuagint  version,  (as  firequontlv  ia 
the  case),  their  testimony  is  to  be  considered  but  as  one,  from  the  very  cloe^ 
affinity  subsisting  between  them. 

(0.)  A  various  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  of  the  greatest  value 
whsn  it  is  confirmed  by  the  antient  versions-  of  Aquila,  and  Symmaxihus,  by  the 
Brriac  version,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  the  best  and  most  antient  Hebrew 
'MS.  Thus,  in  Gen.  xxii.  13.  instead  of,  behold,  bkiiind  him  irm  (ACRea),  tte 
Samaritan  reads  nnM  (ACHan)  otUj  and  with  this  reading  agree  the  Septuagint  ud, 
Syriac  versions,  the  Targura  or  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Onkelos,  and  twenty-nin^ 

-  -■' 

1  Kennicott's  Second  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  pp.  189 — 192.  Dr. 
Gerard  has  given  four  additional  histanc^  of  the  above  rule,  inttitutes,  pp.  27S!, 
973. 
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of  tho  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Keimicott,  together  with  thirteen  of  those 
collatod  by  £>e  Rossi.  The  proper  rendering  therefore  of  this  verse  is,  And  Abraham 
Itfted  up  his  eyes  and  looked  ;  and  behold  a  ram  caught  in  a  thicket  by  his  horns. 

The  two  following  canons  are  selected  from  Dr.  Crorord's  Institutes  of  Biblical 
Criticism,^  with  a  few  corrections. 

(10.^  Readings  in  the  Pentateuch  supported  by  the  Samaritan  copy,  a  few  He- 
brow  MSS.,  Uie  anticnt  versions,  parallel  places,  and  the  sense,  are  certainly  right, 
though  they  are  not  found  in  the  generality  of  Hebrew  inanu»4cript8  nor  in  editions. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  1.  25.  aflcr  ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones  from  hence,  the  parallel 
text  iu  £.xod.  xiii.  19.,  twelve  manuscripts,  tlio  Samaritan  text,  the  Soptuagint, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  versions,  all  add  with  yov.  These  words  therefore 
are  part  of  the  text,  and  are  very  properly  incorporated  in  it  by  Dr.  Boothroyd,  in 
his  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  Lev.  ix.  2t.  the  common  reading  is,  as  Moses  commanded :  but  in  tliirty 
manuscripts,  tho  Samaritan  text,  the  Septuagint  and  Arabic  versions,  and  the  Tar- 
^um  of  Onkelos,  we  read,  As  Jehovah  commanded  Moses  ;  which  unquestionably 
IS  the  true  reading,  and  is  supported  not  only  by  these  authorities,  but  also  by  Xhm 
whole  clKipter  itself. 

(11.)  Readings  in  the  Pentateuch,  supported  b^  the  Samaritan  text,  antient 
▼crsions,  parallel  places,  and  the  sense,  are  certamly  right,  though  they  are  not 
found  in  any  (or  in  only  one)  Hebrew  manuscript  now  extant. 

Thus  in  Oen.  ii.  24.  we  read,  And  they  shall  be  one  fiesh :  but  it  is  they  two  in 
tho  Samaritan  text,  and  in  the  Septuagint,  Syriac,  Old  Italic,  Vulgate,  and  Arabic 
versions,  compared  with  Matt.  xix.  5.  Mark  x.  8.  1  Cor.  vi.  IG.  Lph.  v.  31.,  Philo 
Judeus,  TertuUian,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  and  Augustine.  In  Exod.  vi.  30.  after 
she  bare  him  Aaron  and  Moses,  *  and  Miriam  their  sister,'  is  added  in  the  Samari- 
tan text,  the  Septuagint  and  Syriac  versions,  and  in  one  manuscript.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  forms  part  oi  the  sacred  text.  Again,  in  Exod.  xii.  40.  we  read, 
The  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  they  dwelt  in  Egypt,  was  four 
hundred  and  wirty  years.  But  this  is  not  true,  for  it  was  only  two  hundred  asid 
fifteen  years ;  and  it  contradicts  Gal.  iii.  17.  which  says,  that  it  was  only  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  from  the  calling  of  Abraham,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  of 
which  elapsed  before  the  goin^  into  Egypt.  (Compare  Gen.  xii.  4.  xvii.  1.21. 
XXV.  26.  and  xl.  9.)  The  foTlowmg  is  the  verse  as  it  appears  in  all  the  MSS.  and 
editions  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  confirmed  hy  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript 
of  the  Septuagint.  J\^ow  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel,  Vid  of  their 
fiithers,  which  they  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  in  the  land  of  Egyvt,  was 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  This  is  the  true  reading,  and  removes  aJl  doubt 
and  obscurity.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  last  three  examples  of  additional 
passages  from  the  Samaritan  text  are  introduced  by  Dr.  Boothroyd  into  the  text 
of  his  translation  of  the  Bible. 

(5.)  Such  anticnt  vcrsiojis  as  were  immediately  made  from  the  original 
arc  proper  sources  of  emendation^  when  our  present  Hehreto  and  Greek 
manuscripts  disagree  ;  and  their  respective  value  is  in  proportion  to  their 
priority  of  datct  their  being  made  from  accurate  exemplars^  their  being 
literal  translations^  and  their  being  confirmed  by  one  another,  and,  as 
far  as  respects  the  Pentateuch,  by  the  Samaritan  text :  for  the  sole  dis- 
sent of  versions^  unsupported  by  other  authorities,  constitutes  only  a 
dubious  lection. 

Before/however,  wo  admit  any  various  reading  into  tho  text  on  the  authority 
of  an  antient  version,  we  must  be  certain  that  the  text  of  such  version  has  not 
been  corrupted.  And  no  various  reading  can  be  derived  from  the  modem  Latin 
Versions  of  the  Greek  or  Oriental  versions,  which  are  given  in  the  Polyglotts, 
because  the  Latin  translators  have  in  some  instances  mistaken  the  sense  of  such 
oriental  versions. 

(6.)   The  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  called  the  Septuagint^ 

being  the  most  antient  and  illustrious,  is  preferable  to  the  old  Syriar 

version  of  the  same  portion  of  Scripture  ;  out  the  Old  Syriac  version  of 

the  New  Testament,  being  execttted  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  and 

consequently  the  most  antient  of  all  the  tranlations  of  the  New   Testa- 

ment,  is  preferable  to  every  other  version  of  it. 

X  pp.  1?70,  271. 
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Tlie  reftdinffs  pointed  out  by  the  Greek  version  are  iiomctiines  the  (^nuine  lee- 
iMBi,  even  5i^en  they  are  not  found  in  any  Hebrew  manuscripts  now  extant. 
For  instance,  in  Gen.  iv.  d.  we  read,  ^d  Cain  said  to  Jibel  his  brother  :  jind  it 


to  pasSj  vhcn  they  were  in  the  fields  ^..  Hero  there  is  manifest  deficiency 
in  all  the  Ilebrew  MSS.  and  printed  editions.  The  translators  of  the  authorised 
English  version,  not  bcinrr  able  to  find  tlint  any  thing  was  said  on  this  occasion, 
vmftiircd  to  intimate  that  there  was  a  conversation,  indefinitely,  and  therefore  ren- 
dered Uic  first  clause  of  the  verse,  and  Cain  talked  teith  jihel  his  brother.  The 
deficiency,  which  exists  in  all  the  MSS.  and  editions,  is  supplied  in  the  Scptua- 
fint  version,  which  is  supported  by  the  Samaritan  text,  the  Striae  and  Vulgate 
Latin  versions,  the  two  Chaldce  Targums,  the  (rreck  translation  of  Aquila,  and 
by  the  passatrc  as  cited  by  Philo  :  all  of  which  supply  the  deficient  words,  Let  us 
gm  md  into  the  fieid.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  they  form  part  of  the 
original  text,  and  that  the  verse  ouffht  to  l>e  translated  thus :  And  Cam  said  unto 
AM.  his  brother,  lot  us  go  out  into  the  field.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were 
m  the  field,  that  Cain  rose  vp  atrainst  Abel  his  brother,  and  slew  him.  Again,  in 
Aete  xiii.  18.  we  read  about  the  time  of  forty  years  suffered  he  (rrpwrc^^Mvcv) 
their  manners  in  the  wilderness ;  that  is,  he  dealt  indulgently  with  them.  How- 
ever the  Israelites  provoked  Jchovali,  he  mercifully  bore  with  and  endured  them. 
pn  which  clause  wc  fuid  in  the  margin  of  our  authorised  version  the  following 
conjecture :  Gr.  ir^iroi^vivtv^  perhaps  for  irpo^^oprictvs  bore  or  fed  them  as  a  nurse 
hemrtth  or  fecdeth  hrr  child''  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  Codices 
Alexandrinus,  Ephremi,  and  Basilicnsis,  and  four  others  of  less  note,  as  well  as  by 
the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic  versions,  and  the  quotations  in  some  of 
the  &thcrs  ;  all  of  which  read  iTpotpot^opn^ty^  he  novri:fhrd  and  fed  them,  or  bore 
tktm  about  in  his  arms  as  a  tentler  nurse  does  her  ehild.  This  reading  agrees 
excellcntl}'  with  the  .scope  of  the  place,  and  is  at  least  of  equal  value  with  that  in 
the  commonly  received  text.  Gricsbach  has  therefore  admitted  it,  and  excluded 
the  other.  Both  readings  indeed,  when  rightly  understood,  speak  nearly  the  same 
sense  ;  but  the  latter  is  the  most  expressive,  and  agrees  best  with  St.  Paul's  dis- 
course, and  with  the  history  to  which  he  alludes.  The  same  form  of  expression 
occurs  in  Exod.  xix.  4.  Num.  xi.  12.    Isa.  xlvi.  3,  4.  and  Ixiii.  9. 

(7.)  The  Oldest  Latin  Versions  of  the  New  Testament^  hcin^  ofver^ 
high  antiquity y  notwithstanding  they  contain  some  false  readings,  are 
nevertheless  of  great  value,  because  they  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  read' 
ings  in  very  antient  Greek  manuscripts,  that  existed  prior  to  the  date 
of  any  that  are  now  extant.  The  Vulgate,  for  instance,  in  its  present 
state,  being  {as  we  have  already  seen)  a  mixture  of  the  Old  Italic  rer- 
sion,  and  that  of  Jerome,  points  out  the  state  of  the  original  text,  partly 
in  the  first  and  partly  in  the  fourth  century,  and  it  gives  great  authority 
to  those  readings  which  it  clearly  indicates :  it  also  contains  several 
which  are  prefirahle  to  the  present  readings,  and  are  supported  by  some 
of  the  best  and  oldest  manuscripts. 

Thus  the  literal  rendering  of  Jer.  li.  19.  is  —  He  is  the  former  of  all  things, 
end  the  rod  of  his  inheritance,  which  is  unintelligible.  The  venerable  translators 
of  our  authorised  version  have  supplied  Israel  is  the  rod,  &c.  most  probably  from 
the  parallel  sentence  in  Jer.  x.  16. ;  and  that  this  is  the  true  reading  is  evident 
from  the  Vulgate  version,  which  reads  ct  Israel  sceptrum  herttditatts  ejus,  and 
also  from  the  Chaldce  paraphrase,  which  is  further  supported  by  twenty-three 
manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  keimicott.l 

(8.)  The  Syriac  version  being  very  literal,  ascertains  clearly  the  read- 
ings which  it  followed,  to  which,  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  it  gives 
great  authority ;  and  it  has  preserved  some,  that  appear  to  be  genuine. 

Thus  in  2  Sam.  xv.  7.  we  read,  It  eame  to  pass  after  forty  years,  which  is  mani- 
festly erroneous,  though  supported  by  the  commonly  printed  Vulgate,  the  Septua- 
ffint,  and  the  Chaldee.  David  reigned  only  forty  years,  and,  if  we  follow  the  text, 
the  rebellion  of  Absalom  would  follow  long  after  the  death  of  David.  In  order  to 
obviate  this  difficulty,  some  commentators  have  proposed  to  date  from  the  time  when 

1  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  87.  Kennicott's  Socond  Dissertation,  pp.  439,  440,  and 
his  Disscrtatio  Generalis,  ^  47,  at  th<»  end  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Critical 
rdition  of  the  Hehrow  BibTe 
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David  was  first  anointed  by  the  prophet  Samuel.  But  the  Syriac  Torsion  (which 
is  confirmed  by  the  Arabic  version,  by  Josephus,  by  the  Sixtino  edition  of  the 
Vulgate,  by  several  manuscripts  of  the  same  version,  and  by  Theodoret,)  reads 
FOUR.  Most  learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  irjrsiH  (ARBaYJM)/or/y,  is  an  error 
for  ps'^K  (arbh)  four.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  adopted  the  reading  of 
the  Syriac  version,  and  translates,  at  the  end  q/*  four  years,  in  his  new  vcrnion 
of  the  Old  testament. 

(9.)  Every  deviation  in  the  nntient  versions,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  J  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  a  various  reading 
in  the  original  manuscript,  whence  it  was  taken ;  for  the  translator  may 
have  mistaken  the  original  word,  or  he  may  have  given  it  a  signification 
dijEcrent  from  what  it  bears  at  present,  and  this  is  the  case  particularly 
with  the  Septuagint. 

(10.)  One  or  a  few  anticnt  versions  may  render  a  reading  probable, 
when  it  is  strongly  supported  by  the  sense,  connection,  or  parallel  places, 
in  opposition  to  one  that  does  not  agree  with  these,  though  found  in  other 
versions  and  in  manuscripts. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  xiv.  20.  we  read,  Jlnd  he  gave  tithes  of  all.  This  leaves  it  un- 
certain whether  Melchizedek  or  Abram  gave  tithes.  It  rather  seems  to  be  the 
former,  but  it  was  the  latter.  In  Heb.  vii.  4.  the  Samaritan  text.,  and  the  Scptua- 
{rint  version,  we  have,  Ahram  save  to  him  a  tithe  of  ally  iinxtp  dvrw  'A(ipaft  ^cxanyv 
Afo  tcavTiov ;  which  is  probably  the  ffenuino  reading. 

Again,  in  Isa.  xl.  5.  we  reiid,  All  fie sh  shall  see  together ^  which  is  an  imperfect 
sentence.  The  translators  of  our  authorised  version  have  supplied  it,  referring  to 
the  glory  of  God  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  verse.  This  omission  is 
anticnt,  being  prior  to  the  Chaldeo,  S vriac,  and  Vulgate  versions  :  but  all  the  co- 
pies of  the  Septuagint  version  and  the  parallel  passage  in  Isa.  Hi.  10.  read,  shall 
see  the  salratlon  of  oar  Godf  wliich  lection  is  acknowledged  by  Luke  (iii.  C.) 
Bishop  Lowth  therefore  considers  it  as  genuine,  and  has  admitted  it  into  the  text 
of  his  translation  of  Isaioli. 

(11.)  The  concurrence  of  all  or  most  of  the  anticnt  versions,  in  a 
reading  not  found  in  manuscripts  noiv  extant,  renders  such  reading  proba- 

blr,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  the  sense,  though  not  absolutely  contrary  to  it.^ 

Thus  in  1  Sam.  ix.  7.  we  read,  IVhat  shall  we  bring  the  man,  e^iicS  (La-isii)  ? 
In  one  of  the  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  (No.  18*i.  a  manuscript  of 
the  fourteenth  century  (we  read  o^nSKn  v^nS  (la-ish  h-elohim),  to  the  man  of 
(rod  ?  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  by  the  Septuagint,  Sy- 
riac, Vulgate,  and  Arabic  versions,  and  is  probably  the  genuine  reading. 

(12.)  Of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,^  when  manu.'^rripts  vary,  those  are 
to  be  preferred  which  are  the  more  anticnt,  and  which  have  not  been  cor^ 
reeled,  according  to  the  present  Masoretic  text. 

(13.)  The  Masora,^  Tahnud,  and  Talmudical  writers  are  also  sources 
of  emendation,  but  of  no  great  authority  in  readings  of  any  moment. 

With  regard  to  the  Masora,  that  reading  only  ia  to  be  admitted 
from  it  which  is  supported  by  antient  version.s,  and  i.s  in  perfect  harmo- 
ny with  the  context,  the  analogy  of  language,  and  parallel  passages. 

In  Isa.  ix.  2.  (Heb. ;  3  of  English  version)  we  read,  Thou  hast  mvltiplitd  the 
nation,  and  not  the  joy.  The  Ketib  has  kS  (la)  not,  with  which  the  Vulgate  ver- 
sion, and  that  of  Symmachus  agree  :  but  the  Keri  reads  >S  (li)  to  him,  or  it,  that 
is,  the  nnthn  ;  and  with  this  a^roe  the  Chaldeo  paraphrase,  the  Septuagint,  the 
Vulgate  version,  the  readings  m  the  text  of  fifteen  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr. 
Kennicutt,  and  six  of  those  collated  by  M.  Do  Rossi.  The  latter  re.iding  is  not 
only  best  supported,  but  it  is  also  excellently  in  unison  with  the  preceding  verse. 
Bishop  Lowth  has  tJicrefore  adopted  it,  and  translates  thus  :  Thou  hast  multiplied 
the  nation,  thou  hast  increased  their  joy. 

1  Gerard's  Institutes,  pp.  280,  281,  where  several  additional  examples  are  given, 
for  which  we  have  not  room. 

S  See  an  account  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  pp.  157 — 1G3.  of  this  volume. 

3  See  an  account  of  the  Masora  in  pp.  144, 145.  and  of  the  Talmud  in  pp.  295^ 
297.  of  this  volume. 
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Readings  deri?ed  from  the  Talmud  and  Talmudical  writers  are 
oolj  to  be  admitted,  when  they  expressly  cite  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
when  their  readings  are  confirmed  by  manuscripts.  In  judging  of 
the  various  lections  obtained  from  the  Jewish  writers,  those  which 
are  collated  from  the  Talmud,  (though  few  in  number,)   are  of 

freat  value  and  equal  to  those  furnished  by  Aquila,  Symmachus,  the 
jrriac  version,  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrnse.  But  such  as  are  de- 
rived from  the  commentaries  and  lexicons  of  the  Kabbins,  who  lived 
between  the  tcuth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  are  (according  to  Prof. 
Bauer)  to  be  accounted  equal  with  the  readings  of  manuscripts.^ 

4-  Parallel  Passages  aflbrd  a  very  material  help  in  determining 
various  readings,  where  all  other  assistance  fails.  Cappel^  and  Dr. 
Kemiicott^  have  shown  at  great  length  what  use  may  be  made  of 
parallel  passages,  in  order  to  jisceriain  tlie  genuine  reading  where  it 
may  be  dubious,  or  to  restore  it  where  it  may  be  lost.  Professor 
Bauer  has  given  an  abstract  of  Cappel's  collection  of  parallel  pas- 
sages in  pp.  235 — 338  of  his  Critua  Sacra :  and  two  or  Uiree  instan- 
ces will  show  ilie  importance  of  ilicm  in  ascertaining  a  true  reading 
in  the  New  Testament. 

In  Matt.  i.  4.  not  fewer  than  fourteen  manuscripts  and  two  of  the 
fathers  read  Ajuuva^afj.,  Aminarltm ;  hut  the  ])arullel  passage  in  1 
Chron.  ii.  10.  has  AminaflaWy  which  therefore  is  the  genuine  reading 
of  the  Evangelist.  Again,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  40.  instead  ofKafua  (lama), 
many  MSS.  read  Xcifwt  (leima)  Xifj.a  (lima),  or  XcfAa  (lewa) ;  but  a  re- 
ference to  Psal.  xxii.  2.  (Ileb. ;  or  I  of  English  version),  shows  that 
Xcquta  is  the  proper  reading.  Once  more,  in  Matt.  ii.  23.  the  common 
reading  is  Na^ajsr  (Nazarrr) ;  but  in  the  Codices  C.  E.  K.  (Ephre- 
mi,  Basileensis  B.  VI.  21,  and  Cyprius,)  and  many  other  MSS.  of 
less  note,  besides  several  printed  editions,  and  the  Coptic,  Armenian, 
Italic,  Vulgate,  and  Anglo-saxon  versions,  and  also  in  the  quotations 
of  Eusebius  and  Cyril,  we  read  Na^a^eS  {Nazareru.)  And  that  this 
18  the  true  reading  is  e>ident  from  comparing  the  numerous  other 
passages  of  the  four  Gospels  in  which  this  place  is  called  Nazareth 
and  not  Nazaret, 

(1.)  Where  parallel  passages,  together  with  the  sense,  support  the  read' 
ofantient  manuscripts,  thei/  show  that  such  reading  is  perfectly  right, 
bus  in  Isa.  Ixi.  4.  we  read,  they  shall  huild  the  old  irastes  :  but  the  sentence 
is  incomplete,  ns  we  know  not  who  are  the  builders.  Aflcr  they  shall  buUd,  four 
MSS.  (two  of  which  are  antient)  add  *ico  (MaMcin)  they  that  spring  from  thee  : 
and  this  reading  is  confirmed  by  Iviii.  12.  where  the  sentence  is  the  very  same, 
this  word  being  added.  Bishop  Lowth  therefore  receives  it  into  the  text,  and 
translates  the  sentence  thus  : 

And  they  that  spring  from  thee  shall  build  up  the  ruins  of  old  times. 

(2. )  Ina  text  evidently  corrupted,  a  parallel  place  may  suggest  a  read" 
ingperfe.ctly  genuine,^ 

Thus,  in  the  common  printed  editions,  we  read,  Say  of  the  Lord,  and  of  Gideon. 
This  is  defective.    The  venerable  English  translators  have,  with  great  propriety, 

>  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  po.  444,  445. 

3  See  his  Critica  Sacra,  ^ib.  i.  cc.  iii. — ziv.)  vol.  i.  pp.  14—135. 8vo.  edition,  with 
Phi&asor  Vogel's  notes. 

3  In  his  fmt  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  pp.  13.  79. 196.  444. 457. 461. 
481.  484.  502.  510. 

4  Gerard's  InsUtntes,  p.  273.    Where  the  reader  will  6nd  several  additiotwl  il 
l^iMxations  of  this  canon. 
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supplied  the  sioordjy\f}  (neiieB)  from  the  successful  exploit  of  Gideon,  related 
in  V.  20.  The  word  which  those  learned  but  much  traduced  men  tlius  supplied 
from  a  parallel  place,  proves  to  be  right :  for  it  is  found  in  ten  manuscripts,  be- 
sides the  Chaldeo  Paraphrase,  and  the  Syrioc  and  Arabic  versions.  In  like  manner, 
they  have  supplied  the  word  fourth  iu  ^2  Kings  zxv.  3.  from  Jer.  lii.G.  to  coipplcte 
the  sense  ;  and  this  supply  is  also  confirmed  by  the  different  versions. 

(3.)  To  determine  with  accuracy  the  authority  of  parallel  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament^  they  should  he  divided  into  four  classes^  viz. 

1.  Passages  containing  the  historical  narration  of  an  event  which  occurred 
but  once,  or  the  record  of  a  prayer  or  speech  but  oiue  uttered.  Ex.  Gr.  Jos.  xix. 
230.  xxiv.  30.  comp.  witli  Jud.  ii.  0.  2  Sam.  xxii.  with  Ps.  xviii.  The  Book  of 
Kings  with  that  of  Chronicles.  2  Kings  xxv.  with  Jer.  lii.  2  Kings  xviii.  to  xx. 
with  Isa.  xxxvi.  to  xxxix.    Isa.  ii.  2. 4.  witli  Micah  iv.  1 — 3. 

3.  Passages  containing  a  command,  and  either  a  repetition  of  it,  or  a  record  of 
its  being  obeyed :  Ex.  xx.  2 — 17.  with  Deut.  v.  6---22.  Ex.  xxv.  to  xxx.  with 
xxxvi.  to  xxxix.    Levit.  xi.  13 — 19.  with  Deut.  xiv.  1^ — 18.    Ezekiel  xii.  (i.  with  7. 

3.  Proverbial  sayings,  or  expressions  frequently  repeated  :  Num.  xxi.  28,  2D. 
and  xxiv.  17.  with  Jer.  xlviii.  45,  4(>.  Ezek.  v.  7.  with  xi.  12.  Jer.  v.  9.  and  21». 
with  ix.  9.  Psalm  xlii.  5. 11.  with  xliii.  5.  Jer.  x.  25.  with  Psalm  Ixxix.  G,  7.  Jer. 
z.  16.  with  Ii.  19.    Isa.  xxiv.  17,  Id.  with  Jer.  xlviii.  43,  44. 

4.  Records  of  the  same  genealogies,  1  Chron.  with  several  chapters  of  Gen. 
and  Ezra,  with  Nehemiah. 

In  any  such  passages  as  these,  where  there  is  a  difTerence  in  num- 
bers or  names  —  where  there  is  more  than  a  verbal  difference  in  re- 
cords of  the  same  transaction  —  or  where  there  is  even  a  verbal  dif- 
ference in  copies  of  the  same  prayer  or  speech,  in  the  printed  text, 
but  not  in  manuscripts  and  versions,  there  it  is  erroneous,  and  ought 
to  be  corrected.* 

5*  Quotations  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  Wrtt- 
ings  of  the  Fathers  show  what  were  the  readings  of  tlieir  day,  and  arc 
so  far  amendatory  sources.  But  only  correct  editions  of  their  works 
should  be  consulted.  Among  the  antient  fathers  of  the  church, 
those  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention  and  collation  who  wrote 
m  the  Greek  language ;  because  tliey  spoke,  and  read,  and  wrote 
that  very  language  in  which  the  sacred  writings  of  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment were  originally  composed.  The  phrase  and  diction  of  those 
writings  was,  therefore,  familiar  to  them ;  tliey  naturally  expressed 
themselves  in  the  scripture  style  and  language.  When  tliey  referred 
to  any  texts  of  scripture,  or  discoursed  more  at  large  upon  them, 
they  would  of  course  be  guided  by  the  original  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament,^  and  not  by  any  version  that  had  been  made,  and  might 
possibly  vary  from  it :  whereas  the  Latin  fathers  being  only  accus- 
tomed to  the  Latin  version^  it  is  as  much  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  conform  their  language,  and  quotations,  and  comments  to  it ; 
though,  perhaps,  upon  some  occasions,  and  according  to  their  abi- 
lity, taking  notice  also  of  the  Greek  original.  A  Latin  father  will  be 
an  evidence  for  the  Latin  version,  where  he  takes  no  express  notice 
of  the  Greek :  and  according  to  the  clearness  and  fulness  of  that  evi- 
dence, we  may  argue,  that  the  Latin  verswn,  or  some  copy  or  co- 
pies of  it,  had  that  reading  in  his  time,  which  is  cited  by  him.^  And 
this  may  deserve  to  be  attended  to  with  regard  to  any  omissions  in 
the  Greek  MSS.  which  the  Latin  may  be  thought  to  have  supph'ed ; 

1  Hamilton's  Codex  Criticus  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  p.  18. 
3  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Oreek  FaUiers  generaUy  quote  tho  Old  TeetaBoent 
firom  the  Septoagint  version. 
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imt  still  the  testimony  of  the  Latin  father  in  this  case  will  prove  no- 
tiiing  more  than  the  reading  of  a  Latin  version  :  by  what  authority 
that  version  is  supported,  is  a  matter  of  further  inquiry.  Indeed 
where  it  can  be  shown  that  a  Latin  father  followed  no  particular  ver- 
slon,  but  translated  directly  for  himself  (as  Tertullian  and  Cyprian 
have  frequently  done) ;  this  brings  us  somewhat  nearer  to  some  ma- 
nuscript in  the  original  language,  and  may  be  considered,  according 
OS  it  shall  happen  to  be  circumstantiated,  as  a  distinct  testimony  for 
the  reading  of  some  Greek  MS.  in  particular.* 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  true  reading  of  any  text  of  Scripture, 
from  any  quotation  of  it,  with  which  we  meet  in  the  writings  of  the 
lathers,  the  following  criteria  have  been  laid  down,  principally  by  J. 
D.  Michaelis. 

(1.)  In  considering  the  testimony  of  a  single  father ^  toe  are  in  the 
first  place  to  inquire  in  what  age  he  livedo  and  what  were  his  abilities  ? 
Whether  he  was  a  person  of  learning  and  judgment ,  of  accuracy  and 
mutnessy  or  othcncisc  1  And  also  whether  the  treatise  or  work,  in  which 
ike  Scriptures  ewe  so  quoted y  be  the  genuine  production  of  the  writer 
whose  name  it  bears  ? 

(2.)  Wherever  it  is  certain  that  the  quotations  were  actually  taken 
from  manuscripts,  they  are  of  very  great  importance  in  deciding  on  the 
imthenticity  of  a  true  reading,  and  are  in  general  to  he  preferred  to  any 
manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament  now  eitant,  the  oldest  of  which 
cannot  he  placed  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  commencement 
of  the  fifth  century. 

If  tlierefore  a  father,  who  flonrished  in  the  iifUi  and  gubsefjuent  affos,  has  a  par- 
ticular reading,  it  is  the  Bame  ae  if  we  found  it  in  a  manuscript  of  that  time. 

(3.)  As  the  fathers  have  frequently ,  though  not  always,  quoted  from 
memory,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  those  passages 
which  they  expressly  declare  that  they  hare  taken  literally  from  montf- 
scripts,  and  those  which  they  quote  without  any  such  assurance, 

(4.)  We  are  not  therefore  to  reject  the  quotation  of  a  father,  because 
H  differs  from  the  common  text,  but  must  first  examine  whether  it  cannot 
be  discovered  in  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  to  enable  those 
who  have  access  to  manuscripts  to  make  this  comparison  with  as  much 
ease  as  possible,  we  should  endeavour  to  procure  the  most  accurate  and 
copious  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 

If  a  reading;,  then,  which  had  the  appearance  of  hnin^  an  error  of  memory,  it 
actually  discovered  in  manuscripts,  wo  may  without  hesitation  put  it  down  in  the 
list  of  various  reading :  its  antiquity  will  be  determined  by  tho  age  In  which  the 
ftther  who  quoted  it  lived :  and  the  manuscripts  which  contain  it  will  afford  a  Be- 
eondary  evidence  of  its  age  and  authenticity.  But  we  must  not  judge  of  the  writ- 
ings or  all  tho  fathers,  nor  of  all  the  writings  of  the  same  father,  in  the  same 
manner.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  diflwrent  classes.  1.  Commentaries,  to 
which  may  be  ."cferrod  also  those  discourses  which  were  written  as  expositions  of 
parts  of  the  Bible.  2.  Works  of  Education.  3.  Polemical  writings.  In  tho  first 
it  is  evident  that  the  book  which  is  expounded  is  not  quoted  from  memory,  but  the 
author,  in  writing  his  commentary,  nad  lying  before  him  a  manuscript  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  But  with  respect  to  the  polemical  writings  of  the  fathers, 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  their  mode  or  disputation,  and  know  tluit  their 
principal  object  is  sometimes  to  confound  their  adversaries  rather  than  to  support 
the  truth,  will  refer  the  quotations  which  appear  in  these  productions  to  the  low- 
est class.  If  a  father  was  acquainted  with  more  than  one  reading  to  a  passage, 
be  would  certainly  quote  that  wluch  best  suited  his  purpose,  and  with  which  ne 

t  Dr.  Berriman'8  DinertAtion  on  1  Tiro.  iii.  16.  pp.  28, 89. 
VOL.  n.  42 
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oould  most  easily  confute  his  opponents.  It  is  therefore  not  sufficient  to  know 
what  readinff  he  quotes,  but  we  must  likewise  consider  where  he  nuotes  it :  and 
those  thereiure  who  collect  various  readings  from  the  writings  of  the  antient  &- 
thers,  would  do  well  to  point  out  the  book,  chapter,  edition,  and  page,  in  order  to 
enable  the  reader  to  form  a  proper  judgment. 

(5.)  It  is  necessary  to  make  an  accurate  distinction  between  a  quota- 
tion properly  so  called^  and  a  passage  of  scripture  introduced  and  ap- 
plied as  part  of  a  discourse. 

For  if  a  writer,  in  treating  any  known  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  uses  the  words  of 
Scripture,  he  is  at  liberty  to  add  or  subtract,  to  contract  or  dilate  them  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  best  adapted  to  the  tenor  of  his  discourse.  But  even  such  passages 
are  not  unworthy  of  notice,  for  if  they  are  different  in  different  manuscripts,  and 
any  one  of  these  latter  coincides  with  the  former,  the  coincidence  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  matter  of  chance.  But  when  no  manuscript  corroborates  the 
reading  in  such  a  passage,  it  is  entitled  to  no  voice  in  deciding  on  the  text  of  the 
Greek  Testament. 

(6.)  In  collecting  readings  from  the  trorks  of  the  fathers,  an  accu- 
rate distinction  must  be  made  between  those  who  wrote  in  Greek,  and 

those  who  wrote  t?i  another  language. 

Properly  speaking,  the  former  only  are  to  be  considered  when  we  selrct  read- 
ings for  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  latter  immediately  relate  to  the  tuxt  of  tlie 
version  from  which  they  arc  quoted,  unless  particular  mention  be  made  of  thft 
Greek,  or  the  writer,  like  Jerome,  made  a  practice  of  corracting  the  Irunslatioii 
of  his  country  from  the  original. 

(7.)  It  must  also  be  observed,  whether  a  father  takes  notice  of  a  text 

only  once,  or  but  seldom,  or  very  often, 

IVjr  n  frequent  repetition  will  make  the  slighter  kinds  of  difTerence  deservinir 
of  more  attention  ;  whereas  a  single  instance  or  two  of  that  sort  will  be  the  more 
easily  imputed  to  a  slip  of  the  memory,  or  a  casual  mistake. 

(8.)  It  is  necessary  to  observe  whether  an  author  be  uniform  and  con- 
sistent with  himself,  or  different  and  various. 

If  a  text  be  found  differently  expressed  by  the  same  author,  we  shall  oflen  hv 
at  a  loss  to  know  which  he  esteemed  the  right :  and  sometimes  perhaps  he  may  In* 
wrong  in  each  ;  and  yet  sometimes  too  it  may  bo  easily  discovered,  that  one  pai>- 
■age  was  designed  to  express  tho  text  more  exactly,  and  another  was  only  a  refer- 
ence by  memory,  and  from  thenco  proceeded  the  variation.  An  example  of  this 
we  have  in  Chrysostom.  In  his  comment  upon  Acts  xx.  2;:'.  he  reads  it  c».>qffr«v 
TM  Oiov,  Church  of  God,  three  times  (though  Dr.  Mill  cites  him  there  ffir  the  rend- 
ing of  Kvpiv  Lord) :  but  in  his  comment  on  Eph.  iv.  J:^.  he  casually  refers  to  thin 
text,  and  quotes  it  probablv  by  memory,  and  there  he  puts  it  down  McXiiffiuv  rov 
Kvpiov,  that  is.  Church  of  t)ie  Lord. 

(9.)  The  writings  of  the  fathers  are  to  be  compared,  one  with  ano- 
ther ;  and  an  inquiry  must  be  instituted^  what  testimony  arises  from 
them  upon  the  whole. 

If  it  be  a  point,  of  which  they  generally  take  notice,  or  in  which  they  are 
agreed  ;  if  we  meet  with  no  contrary  voice,  or  none  worthy  of  being  regarded,  or 
with  some  who  argue  for  it,  while  others  criticise  or  comment  upon  it,  this  will 
afford  the  clearest  and  strongest  testimony  that  can  bo  either  desired  or  obtained. 
(10.^   We  must  compare  the  evidence  arising  from  an  eiamination  of 
the  writings  of  the  fathers,  with  that  which  appears  to  be  the  reading  of 
the  Greek  manuscripts  in  general,  and  see  how  well  they  agree  together. 
Where  the  3ISS.  in  general  and  the  fathers  do  agree,  it  must  be  some- 
thing v^ery  extraordinary  that  will  make  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  they 
are  altogether  in  a  mistake :  Nay,  that  evidence  from  the  fathers  must 
be  very  strong,  which  will  make  it  reasonable  to  think  the  Greek  MiSS. 
agreeing  in  general  among  themselves,  are  mistaken. 
1^^  A  casual  citation  of  a  text  will  not  be  sufficient  to  prove  them  so  mistaken,  nor 
Hj^btre  comment  upon  a  version,  where  it  varies  from  the  original :  much  less  will 
^Hhdoy  where  oppoaite  testimonies  can  be  produced  from  Greek  writers ;  and  es- 
^■Uly  where  tnose  opposite  testimonies  are  so  full  upon  the  point,  as  supposes 
V  ia^UM  thil  they  found  the  roa4ing  which  they  mention  in  the  Greek  copies 
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which  wore  in  use  in  their  days.  If  any  instance  can  bo  found  in  wbicli  it  con  be 
clearly  proved  firom  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  that  the  general  and  allowed  read- 
ing of  the  Greek  copies,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church  was  dillcrent  from  the 
general  reading  of  the  Greek  MSS.  in  our  days,  wo  should  witiiout  hesitation 
give  up  such  general  reading  of  our  present  MSS.  But  it  13  very  questionable 
whctlicr  one  single  instance  of  this  sort  cnn  any  where  be  found  :  and  those  pcr- 
■ons  who  raise  general  clamours  about  the  corruptionof  the  manuscripts  of  the  sa- 
cred writings,  vnsupporte.d  by  any  solid  proof s^  are  no  more  to  be  heard,  but  still 
more  to  be  condemned,  than  those  who  spcnk  in  this  manner  of  the  writings  of  the 
fathers.  But  in  a  matter  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  where  the  MSS.  of  the  sacred 
writings  in  the  original  language  are  divided,  the  united  testimony  of  the  fathers 
will  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  nide  for  which  they  appear,  and  will  more  pow- 
erfully establish  and  conlirm  the  general  reading  of  the  Scripture  MSS.  where 
they  arc  agreed.! 

(II.)  The  Fathers  having  in  general  quoted  the  Scriptures  very  exact' 
/y,  as  they  had  it  in  their  copies,  whenever  a  reading  followed  by  them 
agrees  with  any  antient  manuscript,  it  is  in  all  probability  tfie  genuine 
reading. 

Thus,  in  most  copies  of  Matt.  vi.  1.  we  read  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  uour 
ALMS  (cAci7/<offvvfrv)  ;  but  in  the  Codices  Vaticanus  and  Cantabrigicnsis,  and  three 
or  four  other  MSS.  of  less  antiquity,  as  also  in  the  old  Italic  and  Vulgate  versions 
and  most  of  the  Fathers,  wo  road,  iiKatocvptjp,  righteousness y  that  is,  acts  of  rifht- 
eouffnes<>.  This  reading  is  most  agreeablo  to  the  mode  of  speech  which  obtained 
among  the  Jews'^  and  consequently  is  the  genuine  one.  Griesbach  has  therefore 
inserted  it  in  the  text. 

Again,  in  Luke  x.  i.  wo  read  that  the  Lord  ap^tointed  other  strr.nty  disciples. 
The  Codicufl  Vaticanus,  Cantabrigiensis,  and  Medicieus  (No.  42  of  Griesbach's  no- 
tation), together  with  the  Persian,  Armenian,  Vulgate,  and  four  copies  of  the  Old 
Italic  versions,  read  c/^do/iijwovra  ^vo,  seventy-two  ;  and  in  this  reading  they  are  sup- 
ported by  eleven  Fathers  principally  of  the  Latin  or  Western  Church.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  other  MSS.  have  simply  c/3^/ii}<ovra,  seventy,  in  which  reading 
they  are  supported  by  the  learned  Greek  Fathers,  Eusebius,  Gregory  bishop  of 
Nyssa,  Cvril,  Euthymius,  Thcophylact,  and  Theophanes,  and  by  Ircnsas,  Tertulo 
lian,  Ambrose,  Jerome  Damasus,  and  others  among  the  Latin  writers.  The  com- 
mon reading  therefore  is  established  as  the  genuine  one  by  the  concurrence  of  th« 
Fathers  with  MSS. 

Once  more,  in  John  i.  2d.  wc  read  that  These  things  mere  done  in  Bethahara, 
This  lection  is  found  in  thirty-one  manuscripts,  in  the  printed  editions,  in  the  Ar- 
menian version,  and  a  late  exemplar  of  the  Sclavonic  version,  and  is  preferred  by 
Origen,  and  after  him  by  Eusebius,  Suidas,  Jerome,  and  others.  Bnt  it  is  certain 
that,  instead  of  BtjSafiaoaj  we  ought  to  read  BriSavta,  Bethany,  which  word  is  found  iH 
the  Codices  Alexandrinus,  Vaticanus,  Ephremi,  Ba:iileen8is,  Harleianus  No.  5684, 
Seidelii,  Stephani  t?,  Stcphoni  ir,  Regius  No.  224:13  (now  48)  and  Vaticanus  354, 
in  B.  and  V.  of  Matthiei's  notation,  in  upwards  of  one  hundred  other  MSS.  of  lea 
antiquity,  and  in  the  Syriac,  Armenian,  Persic,  Coptic,  and  Vulgate  versions,  and 
in  three  MSS.  of  the  Sclavonic  version  (one  of  the  twelfth,  the  other  two  of  the 
fourteenth  century).  The  reading  of  BiT^avia,  Bethany,  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
most  eminent  of  the  primitive  Fathers  prior  to  the  time  of  Origen  (who  is  sop- 
posed  to  have  first  changed  the  reading) ;  and  is  unquestionably  ttie  genuine  one. 
Griesbach  has  therefore  inserted  it  in  the  text. 

(12.)  'The  toted  silence  of  the  Fathers  concerning  a  readings  which 
would  have  confirmed  their  opinion  in  a  controverted  pointy  justly  ren^ 
ders  that  reading  suspicious^  unless  such  total  silence  can  be  satisfactih 
rily  accounted  for. 

This  negative  argument  against  a  reading  will  be  of  little  weight  where  it  T€*. 
•pects  the  writings  of  one  single  author  only  :  and  where  it  is  fr»unded  only  upon 
Home  particular  part  of  his  works,  and  such  author  has  himself  taken  notice  of 
the  text  in  other  places,  it  will  bo  of  no  weight  at  all.    Nay,  if  but  one  or  tw© 

1  Berriman's  Dissertation,  p.  38. 

'-i  That  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  understood  the  word  npn  TsioeKftV, 
itKato'avvtij  righteousness,  in  the  sense  of  alms,  is  abundantljr  proved  by  Mr.  John 
Gregory,  Works,  pp.  5i),  60.  (London,  10:^4,  4to.)  and  especiaAy  by  Dr.  Lightfboi, 
Workup,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  153,  LW.  folio. 
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only  havB  made  mention  of  a  text,  this  will  bo  a  better  proof  that  it  was  read  in 
their  davBy  than  any  omission  of  their  contemporaries,  or  of  those  that  lived  after 
them,  will  be  a  proof  that  it  was  not.  But  let  us  take  this  argument  in  the  strong- 
est light,  and  let  the  utmost  possible  be  made  of  it ;  it  can  only  furnish  matter  of 
doubt  and  inquiry  ;  it  can  at  most  amount  to  no  more  than  probable  and  presump- 
tiTe  evidence^  and  nothing  can  be  positively  and  certainly  concluded  from  it. 
One  plain  positive  proof  from  the  original  MSS.  or  the  ontient  versions,  will  be 
able  to  weigh  it  down,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  have  been  altered  and  cor- 
rupted. 

6*  Crilital  corycciure  is  not  alone  a  legitimate  source  of  emen* 
dation,  nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  applied,  unless  the  text  is  manifestlj 
corrupted,  and  in  tlie  most  urgent  necessity:  for  the  conjectural 
criticism  of  an  interested  party,  in  his  own  cause,  and  in  defiance 
of  positive  evidence,  is  litde  better  than  subordination  of  testimony  in 
a  court  of  law. 

(1.)  Cojyectural  readings,  strongly  supported  by  the  sense^connectiont 
the  nature  of  the  language,  or  similar  tczts,  may  sometimes  be  probable, 
especially  when  it  can  be  shown  that  they  would  easily  have  given  occa- 
sion to  the  present  reading :  and  readings  first  suggested  by  conjecture 
have  sometimes  been  afterwards  found  to  be  actucUly  in  manuscripts,  or 
in  some  version. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  i.  8.  the  clause,  ^ind  God  saw  thai,  it  was  good,  is  wanting  to 
oomplete  the  account  of  the  second  day's  work  of  creation,  but  it  is  found  in  the 
tenth  verso  in  the  middle  of  the  narrative  of  the  third  day's  work.  Hence,  many 
learned  men  have  conjectured,  either  1.  That  the  sentence,  ^nd  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  second  daify  has  been  transposed  from  verse  10  to  verse  8  ^ 
or  2.  That  the  clause,  And  God  saw  that  it  was  good,  has  been  transposed  fivm 
verse  3  to  verso  10.  The  luttor  conjecture  affords  the  most  probable  reading,  and 
is  to  bo  preferred,  bcinj^  coniirmed  by  the  Septua^int  version  ;  the  translators  of 
which  most  evidently  found  this  clause  in  the  copies  which  they  used. 

(2.)  A  conjectural  reading,  unsupported  by  any  manuscripts,  and 
unauthorised  by  similarity  of  letters,  by  the  connection  and  context  of 
the  passage  itself,  and  by  the  analogy  of  faith,  is  manifestly  to  he  re- 
jected, 

^  In  the  address  of  James  to  the  Apostles  convened  at  Jerusalem,  he  gives  it  aK 
his  opinion  that  Uicy  should  write  to  the  believing  Gentiles,  that  they  abStain  from 
pMutions  of  idols f  and  fornication^  and  things  strangled,  and  blood.  (Acts  xv. 
20.)  As  the  question  related  to  the  ceremonuil  and  not  to  the  Tnoral  law,  the  ce- 
lebrated critic  Dr.  Bentley  conjectured  that  for  wo^ttas  fomication,  we  should  read 
^pcfa(,  swine's  flesh :  and  in  this  conjecture  he  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Reeves 
Uk  the  Scholia  to  his  beautiful  and  useful  editions  of  the  Bible.  But  this  reading 
is  supported  by  no  manuscript  whatever,  nor  by  any  similarity  of  the  letters,  nor 
by  the  context  of  the  passage  ;  for  in  the  encyclical  letter  of  the  Apostles  (ver. 
S5.)  we  read  fornication.  If  ^^otpctac  had  been  Uie  correct  lection  in  the  first  in- 
stance, it  would  have  been  unquestionably  retained  in  the  second.  And  when  it 
is  recollected  that  the  word  vepvcia,  which  in  our  version  is  rendered  fomieationt 
means  not  only  the  crime  against  chastity  usually  so  called,  but  also  adultery  and 
prostitution  of  every  kind  (for  which  very  many  of  the  feasts  of  the  idolatrous 
C^ntiles  wore  notorious),  the  force  of  the  apostolic  prohibition  will  be  evident ; 
end  the  genuineness  of  the  commonly  received  reading  will  bo  established  in  ex- 
position to  Bentley 's  arbitrary  conjecture. 

No  one  shoidd  attempt  this  kind  of  emendation  who  is  not  most 
deeply  skilled  in  the  sacred  languages  ;  nor  should  critical  conjec- 
tures ever  be  admitted  into  the  text,  for  we  never  can  be  certain  of 
the  truth  of  merely  conjectural  readings.  Were  these  indeed  to  br 
admitted  into  the  text,  the  utmost  confusion  and  uncertainty  would 
necessarily  be  created.  The  diligence  and  modesty  of  the  Maso- 
rites  are  in  this  respect  worthy  of  our  imitation  :  they  invariably  in- 
serted their  conjectures  in   the   margin  of  their  manuscripts,  but 
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most  religiously  abstained  from  altering  the  text  according  to  their 
hypotheses :  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  example  has  not  been 
followed  by  some  modem  translators  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
(and  especially  of  the  latter) ;  who,  in  order  to  support  doctrines 
which  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  the  sacred  writings,  have  not 
hesitated  to  obtrude  their  conjectures  into  the  text.  This  is  particu* 
larly  the  case  with  tlie  Greek  and  flnglish  New  Testament,  edited 
by  Dr.  Macey,^  whose  bold  and  unhallowed  emendations  were  ex* 
posed  by  Dr.  Twells,  and  also  with  the  editors  of  the  (Socinian)  im- 
proved version  of  the  New  Testament,  whose  conjectures  and  erro- 
neous criticisms  and  interpretations  have  been  most  ably  exposed  by 
the  Rev.  Drs.  Nares  and  Lawrence,  the  Quarterly  and  Eclectic  Re- 
viewers, and  other  eminent  critics. 

IV.  Having  thus  stated  the  causes  of  various  readings,  and  offered 
a  few  cautions  with  regard  to  the  sources  whence  the  true  lection  is 
to  be  determined,  it  only  remains  that  we  submit  to  the  reader's  at- 
tendon  a  few  general  rules,  by  which  an  accurate  judgment  may  be 
formed  concerning  various  readings. 

1.  TTkat  reading  which  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  most  an- 
tient  manuscripts^  and  by  all  the  antient  versions^  is  to  be  accounted 
genuine.  The  earlier  manuscript^  csteris  paribus,  is  more  likely  to 
be  right  than  the  later,  because  every  subsequent  copy  is  liable  to  new 
errors* 

2.  Readings  are  certainly  right,  and  that  in  the  very  highest  sensif 
at  all  consistent  with  the  existence  of  any  various  reading,  which  are 
supported  by  several  of  the  most  antient  manuscripts,  or  by  the  majority 
of  them,  —  by  all  or  most  of  the  antient  versions,  —  by  quotations,  — 
by  parallel  places  (if  there  be  any),  —  and  by  the  sense  ;  even  though 
such  readings  should  not  be  found  in  the  common  printed  editions^  nor 
perhaps  in  any  printed  edition.^ 

Thus,  in  the  common  printed  editions  of  1  Kings  i.  20.  we  read,  And  thou,  my 
Lord,  O  Kingy  the  eyes  of  all  Israel  are  upon  thee,  which  is  not  sense.  Insteta 
of  rvw^  And  thou,  we  have  nrpK>  And  now,  in  ninety-one  of  the  manoscripla 
coUated  by  Dr.  Konnicott,  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  in  the  Arabic  and  Vul- 
gate versions.    This  is  the  genuine  reading,  and  is  required  by  the  sense. 

Again,  in  Matt.  xzv.  20.  wo  read.  From  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  avimf 
even  that  whieh  he  hath,  mi  *0  EXBI  a^tfotrai.  This  is  found  in  all  the  antient 
copies,  and  in  the  majority  of  manuscripts,  and  in  all  the  versions  but  one.  But 
in  twenty-two  other  manuscripts  and  in  the  Vulgate,  as  well  as  in  some  copies  of 
the  Sjrriac,  Sclavonic,  and  Old  Italic  versions,  and  six  Fathers,  we  read  *0  AOKKI 
EXEIN,  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have.  But  it  is  wrong,  and  has  been  cor- 
rected from  Luke  viii.  18. 

3.  Greater  is  the  authority  of  a  reading  found  in  only  a  few  manu- 
scripts of  different  characters,  dates,  and  countries,  than  in  many  manU" 
scripts  of  a  similar  complexion.  But,  of  manuscripts  of  the  8Bme  fami- 
ly or  recension,  the  reading  of  the  great  number  is  of  most  weight.  The 
evidence  of  manuscripts  is  to  be  weighed,  not  enumerated :  for  the  agree- 
ment  of  several  manuscripts  is  of  no  authority,  unless  their  genealogy 
(t^  we  may  be  allowed  the  term)  is  knoum ;  because  it  is  possible  that  a 
hundred  manuscripts  that  now  agree  together  may  have  descended  from, 
one  and  the  same  source. 

4.  Readings  are  certainly  right,  which  are  supported  by  a  few  antient 

1  See  a  notice  of  this  edition  in  page  13?.  supra 
8  Gerard*!  Inntitutes,  pp.  26G— 2R8 
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manuscripts^  in  conjunction  with  the  antient  versions^  qiiotcUions^paralUl 
places  (if  any) t  and  the  sense ;  though  they  should  not  be  found  in  most 
manuscripts  or  printed  editions,  especially  w/ien  the  rtjcction  of  them  in 
the  latter  can  be  easily  accounted  for, 

Tho  common  reading  of  Psalm  xxviii.  8.  w,  The.  Lord  is  thrJr  strength  iqS 
(LaM<;v) ;  but  there  is  no  antecedent.  In  six  manuscripts  and  all  the  versions, 
however,  wc  rcid,  icp^  (lomcv)  of  his  -people,  which  completes  the  sense.  Tliia 
emendation  is  pronounced  by  Up.  Horslcy,  to  bo  '  unquestionable  :'  he  has  there- 
fore incorporated  it  in  tlic  text  of  his  New  Version  of  the  Psahns,  and  lias  trana- 
Uted  the  sentence  thus : 

Jehovah  is  the  strength  of  liis  people. 

In  most  manuscriptfi  and  printed  editions  of  Eph.  v.  9.  we  read,  The  fruit  of 
ike  SriRiT  {rn}!  nsvftaTt)  is  in  all  goodnessy  and  righteousness ^  and  truth.  But  it 
is  ike  fruit  of  the  liout  (roo  ^wroc)  in  the  Codices  Aloxandrinus,  Vaticanus,  and 
Claromontanus.  Au^icuHis,  San-germnncnsiM,  and  Bocrncrianus,  and  six  others  of 
less  note,  as  well  as  in  the  Syriac  version,  tho  Arabic  version  edited  by  Erponius, 
tho  Coptic,  Saliidic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Old  Italic,  and  Vulgate  versions ;  and  it 
U  so  quoted  by  seven  of  tlie  fathers,  ^wros,  lights  is  therefore  considered  by  most 
critics  as  the  true  reading,  because  the  Spirit  is  not  mentioned  in  any  part  of  the 
context ;  and  this  reading  is  inserted  in  the  text  as  genuine  by  Gricsbach.  The 
connection,  indeed,  shows  that  this  last  is  the  true  reading,  which  was  altered  by 
some  unknown  copyit»t  or  critic,  because  it  was  uncoininon,  from  Gal.  v.  22.  As 
lii^ht  (Eph.  V.  6.)  not  only  means  the  divine  influence  upon  tho  soul,  but  also  the 
Gospel,  the  apostle  Paul  might  with  admirable  propriety  say  that  Mr  fruit  of  the 
light  (that  is,  of  the  Gospel)  is  in  all  goodness^  and  righteousness y  and  truth  :  — 
goodnessj  aya^vvwri,  in  the  principle  and  di^osition  ;  righteousness^  ^caiMw*. 
the  exercise  of  that  groodness  in  tue  whole  conduct  of  life  ;  — and  truthy  aX^ua, 
the  director  of  that  principle  and  of  its  exercise  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  mankind. 

.'5.  Of  two  readini^s,  both  of  which  are  supported  by  manuscripts^  the 
best  is  to  be  preferred ;  but  if  both  of  them  exhibit  good  senses,  then  thai 
reading  tohich  gives  the  best  sense  is  to  be  adopted. 

In  Psalm  ii.  6.  there  are  two  readings,  one  of  which  is  found  in  the  Masoretic 
copies,  and  the  other  in  the  SeptuagUit  version.  The  former  may  be  literally 
translated  thus :  Yrt  wiU  I  anoint  my  Kin^  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Sion.  This 
reading  is  supnortod  by  weighty  evidence,  viz.  tlio  Masora,  the  quotation  of  it  iu 
AciH  iv.  27.,  tiie  Greek  versions  of  Aquila  and  Symmachus,  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase, and  Jerome.  The  other  reading,  which  is  found  in  the  Septuagint,  may 
be  thus  rendered  :  But  as  for  mey  by  him  I  am  appointed  kinir  on  Sion,  his  only 
mountain.  Now  here  the  authority  for  the  two  readings  is  nearly  equal :  but  if 
we  examine  their  goodness,  wo  sliall  see  that  the  Masoretic  lection  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  being  more  grammatically  correct,  and  more  suited  to  tho  context. 

6.  A  good  various  reading,  though  supported  only  by  one  or  two  wit» 
nesses  of  approved  character,  is  to  be  preferred. 

7.  In  the  prophetical  and  poetical  bonks  of  the   Old  Testament,  as 

well  as  in  the  New  Testament,  that  reading  is  best  which  accords  with 

the  poetical  parallelism. 

Tne  subject  of  poetical  parallelism  is  fully  considered  in  Chapter  X.  ^$  II.  III. 
infra.    The  application  of  this  canon  to  the  various  readings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  long  been  recognised ;  but  as  its  applicability  to  the  New  Testament  ii 
not  so  obvious,  wo  shall  illustrate  it  by  an  example  drawn  from  the  latter. 
Thus,  in  Matt.  vii.  2.  wc  road, 
Ev  w  yap  Kptvtrty  xptSiisw^t. 
Kai  iv  u>  utrpfiTSy  avrifitTpttSiisiTat  vuti- 

For,  with  wliat  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  slinll  bo  judged  ; 
And,  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again. 
For  avrtft€rpti3ri9CTaiy  shall  he  measured  again,  (which  is  tho  reading  of  the  com- 
mon printed  editions,  of  tlie  manuscript  by  Matthu'i  noted  with  the  letter  H,  of 
the  manuscript  J  3  of  Gricsbach's  notation,  of  the  Vulgate  version,  of  some  manu- 
^^^^nnpts  of  the  Old  Italic  version,  of  Polycarp,  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  of  Origon 
^^^Htawtimes,  and  of  the  Latin  Fathers,)  we  rBrndMrp^pstrm,  shall  be  measurtd,  iu 
W'^^odicet  Vatieanns,  Harleianus  No.  5634,  Qfpriw,  Stephani  %  Regioi  3343,'^ 
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(now  48))  and  Vatiranus  354,  all  of  which  arc  maniuicripta  in  uncial  characters 
of  ffreat  antiquity,  in  twelve  manuscripts  in  smaller  characters,  by  Grioslmch, 
numbered  1,  17, :'»,  77,  lOH,  114, 117,  131,  218,  2:)6  of  Professor  Birch's  Collation, 
the  Evangelistcria,  numbered  32  and  3t>,  and  seventy  otlier  manuscripts  of  inicrior 
note,  and  by  tlie  manuscripts  distinguished  by  Matthipi  with  the  Letters  B  and  V 
(both  of  the  eighth  century),  a.  c.  and  d.  (all  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  ccutury,) 
and  by  eight  others  of  Matthci's  manuscripts  of  less  note,  by  the  Armenian  and 
Ethiopic  versions,  by  the  copies  of  the  Old  Italic  version  preserved  at  Verona, 
Vercelli,  Forli,  and  Toledo,  by  Clement  of  Rome,  by  Origen  once,  by  the  author 
of  the  dialogue  against  Marcion,  by  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  Euthymius,  Chriso- 
cephalus,  and  other  Greek  writers.  The  reading  of  ptT^^otrat^  therefore,  being 
supported  by  such  on  overwhelming  body  of  evidence,  is  very  properly  introduced 
into  the  text  by  Griesbach  as  preferable  to  the  common  rending  ot  avri^trpti^tTat ; 
and  it  is  further  demanded  by  the  parallelism.  For  Kpiftari  (judginrnt),  cpivcre  {ye. 
jitige)y  and  Kfii^Ttoto^c  (tjr.  shall  hr,  judged)^  in  the  first  line,  reqnirt^,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  the  i>eriod,  /icrpv  {mrnsurr)^  fterpetre  {yt  tneiuurc)^  and 
furp^h^vcrmi  {yc  shall  bt  mtasurcd)  in  the  second  linc.l 

8.  Of  two  readings  of  equal  or  vtarl^  <f/uaf  authority ,  that  is  to  be 
preferred,  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  stt/lc  of  the  sacred  writer, 

u  tlieref(»re  one  of  two  readings  in  the  Now  Testsimenl  exhibits  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  it  is  preferable  to  one  thai  is  good  (t rook,  because  the  latter  has  'iie  appear- 
ance  of  being  a  gloss  of  some  Greek  writer,  which  tiic  former  does  ntm.  ])resent. 
Thus  in  Judc  1,  rtyiafffievoii,  sanrtifitdy  is  a  better  liM.rtion  than  i/yam^/icvoK.  belored; 
because  the  tbrmer  is  more  in  unison  with  the  ut<Hire  of  the  opo^tlrs  in  their  salu- 
tations.  and  in  the  commencement  of  their  KpistloH.  In  Acts  xvii.  2<).  the  read- 
ing, c^  tvos  aifiaroi,  of  onr.  blood,  is  preferable  to  i^cvo^,  of  onr  (which  occurs  iu 
Rom.  ix.  10.},  because  it  is  in  unison  with  tlio  llelirew  style  of  writing.  In  John 
vi.  GD.  the  common  reading.  Thou  art  Iht  Chrht^thf  i>nnuf  the  lirintr  God,  Xpi^t 
h  wof  roil  Otov  ^uivroff  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  holy  one  of  God,  b  ayios  too 
Osav,  which  Griesbach  has  admitted  into  the  text,  omitting  rev  Cwvr*;,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Codices  Vaticanus,  Ejihremi,  Cantabrigitmsis,  Stephani  17,  the  Cop- 
tic version,  and  some  other  authorities  of  less  note.  That  eminent  critic,  indeed, 
nllows  that  the  received  lection  is  not  to  be  despised  ;  but  we  may  observe  that  its 
genuineiK'ss  is  not  only  confirmed  by  the  consentient  testimonies  of  many  MSS. 
versions,  and  iatliers.  but  also  from  the  fiict  and  from  the  stylo  of  writing  adopted 
by  the  Evangelists.  For  the  appellation  of  holy  onr  of  God  is  no  where  applied 
Co  our  Saviour,  except  in  the  confession  of  the  demoniac.  (Mark  i.  24.  Luke  iv. 
54.)  In  Acts  iv.  27,  30.  Jesus  is  termed  ayiof  iratf ,  holy  child  ;  but  not  holy  one 
of  God.  On  the  contrary,  the  appellation  of  Christ,  thr.  Son  of  God,  occurs  re- 
peatedly in  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  in  this  Gospel  of  John  (i.  5(). ;  49 
of  English  version,  and  xi.  27.),  and  is  elsewhere  expressly  applied  to  him  by 
Peter.  See  Matt.  xvi.  1(».  The  common  rending  therefore  of  John  vi.  GO.  is  to  be 
preferred,  in  opposition  to  that  adopted  by  Griesbach,  as  being  most  agrecablo  to 
the  style  of  the  sacred  writer. 

9.  Thf/t  reading  is  to  be  preferred  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the 
contert,  and  to  the  aufhor^s  design  in  writing. 

Every  writer,  and  much  more  a  divinely  inspired  writer,  is  presumed  to  write 
in  such  a  manner,  as  nf>t  to  contradict  himself  either  knowingly  or  willingly,  and 
to  write  throughout  with  a  duo  regard  to  the  order  and  connection  of  things.  Now 
in  Mark  i.  2,  lor  cv  rots  wpo^vraih  ^n  the  prophets j  several  manuscripts  read  ev  Haaic 
r«  vpo^ipu,  'n  the  prupht-t^ Isaiah.  Both  Mill  and  Griesbach  reject  the  common 
reading.  But  as  the  context  shows  that  the  evangelist  cited  not  one  but  tvo 
prophets,  viz.  Mai.  iii.  1.  and  Isa.  xl.  3.,  the  common  reading  ought  to  be  retained, 
especially  as  it  is  supported  by  Uie  Codex  Alezandrinus,  the  Ethiopic  and  Coptic 
versions,  and  the  quotations  of  many  fiithers. 

10.  jl  reading  J  whose  source  is  clearly  proved  to  be  erroneous^  must 
he  rejected. 

11.  Of  two  readings^  neither  of  which  is  unsuitable  to  the  sense^ 
either  0/ which  may  have  naturally  arisen  from  the  other,  and  both  of 
which  are  supported  by  manuscripts,  versions,  and  potations  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers ;  the  one  will  be  more  probaMe  than  the  other^ 

1  Bp.  Jebb'i  Sacred  Literature,  p.  144.  In  pp.  206,  320—331.  of  the  bum  work 
tlie  reader  will  find  other  instructive  ezamplci  of  the  ctnon  above  given. 
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tit  proportion  to  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  supports  it :  and 
that  preponderance  admits  a  great  variety  of  degrees.^ 

In  Acts  XX.  28.  we  read,  Fetd  the  church  of  Gody  which  he  hath  purchased  with 
his  ovfn  blood.  Of  this  sentence  there  are  not  fewer  than  six  various  reading 
viz.  1.  Ttiv  iocXiKiay  rov  Xpt<Fw  tfie  church  of  Christ;  2.  Tov  Otow,  of  Ood,  which 
leetion  is  expunged  by  Griesbach,  who  prefers,  3.  Tov  Kvpiov,  of  the  Lord.  Thi^ 
reading  is  also  preferred  by  Wetstein  ;  4.  Tov  KvfMov  km  Ocov,  of  the  Lord  and  God, 
which  Griesbach  has  inserted  in  his  inner  margin  ;  5.  Tov  O^ov  km  Kupiov,  of  the 
God  and  Lord  ;  and  6.  Tov  Kvpiov  ecoo,  of  the  Lord  God  :  in  order  to  determine 
which  of  these  readings  is  to  be  adopted,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  review  the 
various  authorities  which  have  been  adduced  for  each. 

1  Tov  Xpirov  —  Of  Christ.  This  reading  is  supported  hj  no  Greek  MSS. ;  but 
H  is  found  in  the  prin^et/ editions  of  the  Pcschito  or  old  Syriac  version,  even  in  the 
Vatican  copies  of  the  Nestorians.  This  reading  is  also  found  in  the  Arabic  version 
edited  by  Erpenius  (which  was  mode  from  the  Syriac)  and  it  seems  to  be  supported 
by  Ori^nn  (probably,  for  the  passage  is  ambiguous),  by  Athanosius,  the  anony- 
mous author  of  the  first  dialogue  against  the  Macedonians,  Theodoret,  tlic  intcr- 
Glated  Eoistlc  of  Ignatius,  Basil,  and  Ful^cntius.  The  popish  synod  of  the 
alabar  Christians,  held  in  1599,  under  the  direction  of  Mendoza,  the  Portuguese 
archbishop  of  Goa,  states  that  the  Nestorians  inserted  this  reading  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  th*^  devil,  instigante  diabolo  ! 

2.  Tov  'Stov  —  Of  God.  This  is  the  common  reading.  It  is  supported  by  that 
most  anticnt  and  venerable  MS.,  B,  or  the  Codex  Vaticanus,**}  and  by  seventeen 
others,  none  of  which  indeed  are  older  than  the  eleventh  century,  and  many  of 
them  are  more  modern.  It  is  also  supported  by  two  MSS.  of  the  Peschito  or  Old 
Syriac  version,  collated  by  Professor  Lee  for  his  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Tes- 
tunent ;  and  which,  he  states,  are  much  more  antient  than  those  upon  which  the 
printed  text  was  formed.  This  reading  is  also  found  in  a  very  antient  Syriac  MS. 
m  the  Vatican  Library,  in  the  Latin  Vulg^,  the  Ethiopic,  according  to  Dr.  Mill, 
though  Griesbach  thinks  it  doubtful ;  and  it  is  quoted  or  referred  to  by  Ignatios, 
Tortulliiui,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Epiphanius,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Celestine  bishop 
of  Rome,  Oecumenius,  Theophylact,  and  eleven  other  mthers  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  church,  besides  the  sixth  Synod  in  Trullo  (hold  a.  d.  680,)  and  the  second 
Nicene  Synod  (held  a.  d.  787.) 

3.  Tov  Kvpiov  —  Of  the  Lord.  This  reading  is  supported  by  thirteen  manuscripUi, 
viz.  tiie  Codices  Alexandrinus,  Cantabrigiensis,  Ephrcmi,  and  Laudianus,  (all  of 
which  are  written  in  uncial  letters,  of  great  and  indisputed  antiquity,  and  derived 
from  different  and  independent  sources),  the  Moscow  MS.  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Chrysostom,  according  to  Matthiei  (on  Eph.  iv.  9.),  who  has  noted  it  with  the 
letter  B.  and  eight  others  of  less  note.  This  reading  is  also  found  in  the  Coptic, 
Sahidic,  in  the  margin  of  the  Philoxenian  or  later  Syriac,  in  the  Old  Italic  as 
contained  in  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  and  as  edited  by  Sobatier,  and  in  the  Ar- 
menian versions.  The  Ethiopic  version  has  likewise  been  cited,  as  exhibiting  the 
reading  of  Kvpiov,  Lord,  but  its  evidence  is  indecisive,  the  same  word  being  used 
therein  for  both  Lord  and  God.  Griesbach  thinks  it  probable  that  this  version 
reads  Khoiov,  from  the  consentient  testimony  of  the  Coptic  and  Armenian  versions. 
Among  the  fathers,  this  reading  is  supported  by  Irensus,  Eusobius  Athanasius, 
Chrysostom,  Ammonius,  Maximus,  Antonius,  Ibas,  Lucifer,  Jerome,  Augustine, 
Sedulius,  Alcimus,  the  author  of  the  pretended  Apostolical  Constitutions,  and  the 
second  Council  of  Carthage  (which,  however,  in  the  Greek,  reads  Oiovt  of  God). 

4.  Tov  Kvptoo  KM  Ocov  —  Of  the  Lord  and  God.    This 'reading  is  supported  only 

1  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  275. 

3  From  Professor  Bircn  (of  Copenhagen)  finding  nothing  noted  in  his  collation 
of  the  Vatican  MS.  respecting  the  reacung  of  eco«,  (though  ho  expressly  says,  that 
if  any  variety  of  reading  had  taken  place  in  that  MS.  it  could  not  have  escaped 
him,  as  he  intended  to  examine  this  remarkable  place  above  all  othon  in  all  the 
MSS.  that  came  in  his  way,)  Griesbach  endeavours  to  set  aside  the  testimony  fur- 
nished by  the  Vatican  MS.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  Ocov  is  the  reading  of  that  mann- 
■cript :  for  (1.)  it  WAS  there  in  1738,  when  it  was  colkted  by  the  very  learned 
Thomas  Wagstaffe,  then  at  Rome,  for  Dr.  Berriman,  who  was  at  that  time  en- 
gaged in  preparing  for  publication  his  work  on  the  genuineness  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16. ; 
and  (2.)  ecoo  IS  the  reaoing  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  for  a  transcript  o/ it  t0c«  obtained 
by  Mr.  R.  Taylor  from  thelieeper  of  the  Vatican  library  ibr  the  second  London 
edition  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testamenty  printed  by  him  in  1818,  with  equal  beau- 
ty and  accuracy. 
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by  the  Codex  G.  TPassionei,  assigned  by  Blanchini  to  the  eighth,  but  by  Monl- 
fducon  to  tho  ninth  century),  and  sizt ij-tkree  other  MSS. ;  none  of  wliich,  though 
they  form  tho  majority  m  point  of  number,  are  among  the  most  correct  wul 
authoritative.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Sclavonic  version,  but  is  not  cited  by  one  of 
the  fathers ;  and  is  printed  in  the  Complutensian  and  Plantin  editions. 

5.  Too  6e«»  KM  Kvp4«u  —  Of  the  God  arul  [jord.  This  reading  occurs  only  in  tiMi 
MS.  by  GrieHbach  numbered  47 :  it  is  an  apograph  transcril^d  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  John  Faber  of  Deventer  iVom  one  written  in  1293. 

0.  Too  Kvptw  Octu  —  Of  the  Lord  God.  This  reading  is  found  only  in  one  MS. 
(95  of  Griosbach's  notation)  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  incorrect  Arabic 
version  printed  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglotts  ;  and  it  is  cited  by  Theophjp* 
lact  alone,  among  the  fathers. 

Of  these  six  readings,  No.  2.  Tou  Oeov,  Of  Go  J,  No.  3.  Tov  Kvptoo,  Of  the  Lord, 
and  No.  4.  T««  Kvfttov  km  dcoo,  Of  the  Lord  and  Gody  arc  best  supported  by  external 
testimony,  and  it  is  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence  adduced  u)r  each,  tliat  muii 
determine  which  of  them  is  the  genuine  reading. 

1.  The  testimony  of  manuscripts  is  pretty  equally  divided  between  these  three 
readings. 

Though  Kvptov  is  supported  by  the  greater  number  of  uncial  MSS.  (viz.  Um 
Codices  Alexandrinus,  Cantabrigicnsis,  Ephremi,  and  Laudianus),  jret  ecov  is  sup* 
ported  by  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  which  is  of  the  highest  authority  ;  and  Xtf(o«  mi 
Omv,  though  deficient  in  this  respect  (for  G.  or  the  Codex  Paasionei,  as  we  have 
noticed,  is  not  earlier  than  tlie  eighth  or  ninth  century),  yet  it  is  most  numerously 
supported  by  manuscripts  of  dinerent  families,  and  especially  by  the  Moscow 
manuscripts,  and  by  the  Complutensian  edition. 

2.  The  antient  versions,  supporting  eeov  and  Ktrfutv,  are  equal  to  each  other  in 
number  indeed,  but  those  which  support  the  former  are  superior  in  weight.  For 
tho  Latin  Vulgate,  the  Pescliito  or  Old  Syriac,  and  the  Ethiopia,  in  favor  of  Otov, 
are  of  higher  authority  tlian  their  competitors,  the  Coptic,  Saliidic,  and  Armenian. 
The  compound  reading  Kvfxou  km  Smu  ls  unsupported  by  any  but  the  Sclavonic  , 
which  is  closely  connected  with  the  Moscow  manuscripts. 

3.  The  testimony  of  the  fathers  is  greatly  in  favour  of  6fov.  For  though  a  con- 
flidorable  number  uf  counter-testimonies  in  favour  of  Kvpioo  is  named  by  tvetstoin, 
and  copied  by  Griesbach ;  yet  no  citations  from  thence  are  adduced  by  either, 
which  leads  us  to  suspect,  that  their  testimony  is  either  spurious,  slight,  or  else 
refuted  by  the  express  citations  on  the  other  side.  Thus,  the  objection  of  Athana- 
sius  to  the  phrase,  *'  the  blood  of  God,"  as  ''  being  no  where  used  in  Scripture, 
and  to  be  reckoned  among  the  daring  fabrications  of  the  Arians,'*  recorded  by  Wet- 
stein,^  is  abundantly  refuted  by  liis  own  counter-testimony,  citing  the  received 
reading  of  Acts  xx.  28.  and  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  phrase  by  the  orthodox 
fathers,  Ignatius,  TortuUiaii,  Leoutius,  Ful^cntius,  Bede,  Theophyfact,  and  others 
oliove  enumerated.  Tho  objection,  therefore,  was  urged  inconsiderately,  and 
probably  in  the  warmth  of  controversy  ;  in  which  Athanasius  was  per]>etually  en» 
graged  with  the  Arians,  his  incessant  persecutors. 

Kvfiov  KOI  Bmo,  is  unsupported  by  the  fathers  before  Theophylact ;  and  is  contra- 
dieted  by  his  testimony  in  favour  of  Oeov. 

From  this  abstract,  it  appears  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  that  the  ertenuU 
evidence  preponderates,  upon  the  whole,  in  favour  of  ecov ;  and  this  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  internal  evidence.  For,  in  the  first  nlace,  the  expression  eMAf^ria  rtm 
env,  ehureh  of  God,  is  in  unison  with  the  style  of  St.  Paul  ;3  and  it  occurs  in  not 
fewer  than  eleoen,  passages  of  his  epistles,^  while  the  phrase  tKK\it9M  nv  Kvfuwy 
church  of  the  Lord,  occurs  no  where  in  the  New  Testament.  And,  secondly,  6co«r 
might  eajiily  give  occasion  to  the  other  readings  though  none  of  these  could  so  easily 
give  occasion  to  ecov.  If  (as  Michaelis  remarks)  the  evangelist  Luke  wrote  ecw, 
tho  origin  of  Kvfiov  and  Xpt^ov  may  be  explained  either  as  corrections  of  the  text,  or 
as  marginal  notes  *,  because  '^  the  blood  of  God"  is  a  very  extraordinary  expression ; 
but  if  he  had  written  Koptov,  it  is  inconceivable  how  any  one  should  alter  it  into 

1  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  51)7. 

9  See  canon  8.  p.  334.  snpra. 

3  Compare  1  Cor.  i.  2.  x.  32.  xi.  16.  22.  xv.  0.  2  Cor.  i.  1.  Gal.  i.  13,  1  Thess.  il 
14.  2  Thess.  i.  4.  and  1  Tim.  iii.  5.  15.  Tho  phrase  ucK^ma  rm  Kvptoo,  eongregt^ 
titm  of  the  Lordj  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Septuagint  version,  whenee  it 
might  have  crept  into  the  text  of  the  MSS.  that  support  it,  particularly  of  the  Co- 
dex Alexandrinus,  which  was  written  in  Egypt,  where  the  Septuagint  version  wis 
made. 
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Bt99.  And  on  this  latter  supposition,  the  groat  number  of  various  readings  is  in- 
explicable. It  seems  as  if  different  transcribers  hod  found  a  difficulty  in  the  passage, 
and  that  each  corrected  according  to  his  own  judgment. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  received  reading,  occXiT^m  rov  Qcovf  ekurrk  of  God,  is 
•BTTSR  supported  than  anj  of  the  other  reaoingM,  and  consequently  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  was  the  identical  expression  uttered  by  Paul,  and  recorded  by  Luke.l 

(12.)  Whenever  two  different  readings  occur y  one  of  which  seems  dif- 
ficulty and  obscure f  but  which  may  be  explained  by  the  help  of  antiquity^ 
and  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  language,  whereas  the  other  is  so 
easy  as  to  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity,  the  latter  reading  is  to  be 
suspected;  because  the  former  is  more  in  unison  with  the  style  of  the 
sacred  writers,  which,  abounding  with  Hebraisms,  is  repugnant  to  the 

genius  of  the  purj^  or  stricily  classical  Greek  language* 

No  transcriber  would  designedly  change  a  cloar  into  an  obscure  reading,  nor  in 
it  possible  that  an  inadvertency  should  make  so  happy  a  mistake  as  to  produce  a 
reading  that  ^rpluxes  indeed  the  ignorant,  but  is  understood  and  approved  by  the 
learned.  This  canon  is  the  touchstone  which  distinguishes  the  true  critics  from 
the  false.  Bcngel,  Wct8tein,  and  Griesbach,  critics  of  the  first  rank,  have  admit- 
ted its  authority  ;  but  those  of  inferior  order  generally  prefer  the  easy  reading,  for 
no  other  reason  tliaii  because  its  meaning  is  most  obvioui;. 

(13.)  If  for  a  passage,  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  con' 
struction,  various  readings  arc  found,  that  differ  materially  from  each 
other,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  its  authenticity ;  and  likewise  that  all 
the  readings  are  interpolations  of  transcribers  who  have  attempted  by 
different  methods  to  supply  the  seeming  deficiency  of  the  originaL 

This  rule,  however  must  not  be  carried  to  the  extreme,  nor  is  a  sinele.  variation 
sufficient  to  justity  our  suspicion  of  a  word  or  phrase,  though  its  omission  afiects 
not  the  sense,  or  even  though  the  construction  would  be  improved  by  its  absence  : 
for,  in  a  book  that  has  been  so  frequently  transcribed  as  the  New  Testament,  mis- 
takes were  unavoidable,  and  therefore  a  singU  deviation  alone  con  lead  us  to  no 
immediate  conclusion. 

14.  Readings,  which  are  evidently  glosses,  or  interpolations,  are  in- 

variably  to  be  rejected, 

(1.)  Glossts  are  betrayed,  1.  When  the  words  do  not  agree  with  the  scope  and 
context  of  the  passage  ;  2.  WItcn  they  are  evidently  foreign  to  the  stylo  of  the 
sacred  writer ;  3.  When  there  is  evident  tautology;  4.  When  words,  which  are 
best  absent,  are  most  unaccountably  introduced ;  r>.  When  certain  words  are  more 
correctly  disposed  in  a  different  place  ;  and  lastly,  when  phrases  are  joined  to- 
gether, the  latter  of  which  is  much  clearer  than  the  former. 

(2.)  ^^  An  interpolation  is  sometimes  betrayed  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
delivered  in  the  language  of  a  later  clmrch.  In  the  time  of  the  apostles  the  word 
Christ  was  never  used  as  the  proper  name  of  a  person,  but  as  an  epithet  expressive 
of  the  ministry  of  Jchus,  and  was  frequently  applied  as  synonymous  to  '  Sonot 
God.'  The  expression  therefore  *  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,'  Acts  viii.  37.  is  a 
kind  of  tautology,  and  is  almost  as  absurd  as  to  say  Christ  is  the  Messiah,  that  is, 
the  anointed  is  tlio  anointed.  But  the  word  being  used  in  later  a^es  as  a  proper 
name,  this  impropriety  was  not  perceived  by  the  person  who  obtruded  the  passage 
on  the  text." 

(3.)  "  If  one  or  more  words  that  may  be  considered  as  an  addition  to  a  passage, 
are  found  only  in  manuscripts,  but  in  none  of  the  most  antient  versions j  nor  in  Uie 
quotations  of  the  early  fathers,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  an  interpolation.'*     In 

Acts  viii.  30.  the  Alexandrian  manuscript  reads  thus :  IINA  [AnONEIIEZENEIII- 

TONErNOrXONANrEAOSAE]  IcYHPnASENTONtlAinnON  —  The  Spt  [holy  fell 
upon  the  evTuuhf  but  the  jingtll  of  the  Lord  caught  away  Philip.  The  words  be- 
tween brackets,  Michaclis  thinks,  are  spurious ;  and  Griesbach  decidedly  pro- 
nounces them  to  be  an  emendation  of  the  copyist.    They  are  found  in  six  manu> 

1  Nov.  Test,  a  Qriesbach,  torn.  ii.  pp.  112 — 117.  and  Appendix,  p.  (34.)  2d  edif. 
(Hale  Saxonum,  ISQQ.)  Dr.  Hales,  on  Faith  in  Uie  Trinity,  vol.  ii.  Dp.  105—131. 
Btkhaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  335.  Nolan**  Inquiry 
into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Volj|;ate,  pp.  286—269.  516—518.  Mr.  N.  has  given 
at  length  the  quotations  firom  the  writiiiga  of  the  &thers  in  which  Omv  ii  found. 
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scripts  cited  by  hini,  but  these  arc  not  antient ;  and  they  are  &lao  in  tlic  Armenian 
version  executed  in  the  cud  of  the  fourth,  or  early  in  the  fifth  century,  and  in  the 
Sclavonic  version  executed  in  the  ninth  century.  We  are  justified  therefore  in 
attting  that  they  are  not  to  be  received  into  the  sacred  text. 

15.  Expressions  that  are  less  emphatic,  unless  the  scope  and  context 
of  the  sacred  writer  require  emphasis,  arc  more  likely  to  he  the  genuine 
readings  than  readings  differing  from  them,  but  which  have,  or  seem  to 
Move,  greater  force  or  emphasis.  For  copyists,  like  commentators,  who 
have  but  a  smattering  of  learning,  are  mightily  pleased  with  emphases. 

16.  That  reading  is  to  be  preferred,  which  gives  a  sense  apparently 
false,  but  which,  on  thorough  investigation,  proves  to  be  the  true  one, 

17.  Various  readings,  which  have  most  clearly  been  occasioned  by  the 
errors  or  negligence  of  transcribers,  are  to  be  rejected.  How  such  read' 
ings  may  be  caused,  has  already  been  shown  in  pp,  313 — 319.,  supra. 

18.  Lectionaries,  or  Lesson  Books,  used  in  the  early  Christian  churchy 

are  not  admissible  as  evidence  for  various  readings. 

Whenever,  therefore,  Iifoovf,  Jesus,  aSs\<poi,  hrtthreuy  or  similar  words  (which 
were  anticntly  prefixed  to  the  lessons  accordingly  as  the  latter  were  taken  from 
the  Gospels  or  Epistles,  and  which  are  found  only  in  lectionaries),  are  found  at 
the  beginning  of  a  lesson,  they  are  to  he  considered  on  suspicious ;  and  fifty  manu- 
scripts that  contain  them  have  no  weight  against  the  same  number  which  omit 
them. 

19.  Readings  introduced  into  the  Greek  text  from  Latin  versions  are 
to  be  rejected. 

20.  A  reading  that  is  contradictory  to  history  and  geography  is  to  be 
rejected,  especially  when  it  is  not  confirmed  by  manuscripts. 

In  Acts  xii.  25.  we  read  that  Barnabas  and  Saul  returned  feom  ^cf)  Jerusalem, 
where  seven  manuscripts,  two  manuscripts  (.5  and  7)  of  the  Sclavonic  version,  and 
the  Arabic  version  in  bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  have  nt,  to  Jerusalem.  This 
last  reading  has  been  added  by  some  ignorant  copyist,  for  Barnabas  and  Saul  were 
returning  nrom  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  with  tlie  money  which  they  had  collected 
for  the  poor  brethren. 

21.  That  reading  which  makes  a  passage  more  connected  is  prefera- 
ble, all  due  allowance  being  made  for  abruptness  in  the  particular  case. 
Skdnt  Paul  is  remarkable  for  the  abruptness  of  many  of  his  digressions. 

22.  Readings,  certainly  genuine,  ought  to  be  restored  to  the  text  of 
the  printed  editions,  though  hitherto  admitted  into  none  of  them ;  that 
they  may  henceforth  be  rendered  as  correct  as  possible  they  ought  like- 
wise  to  be  adopted  in  all  versions  of  Scripture :  and  till  this  be  done^ 
they  ought  to  be  followed  in  explaining  it. 

23.  Probable  readings  may  have  so  high  a  degree  of  evidence,  as 
justly  entitles  them  to  be  inserted  into  the  text,  in  place  of  the  received 
readings  which  are  much  less  probable.  Such  as  have  not  considerably 
higher  probability  than  the  common  readings,  should  only  be  put  into 
the  margin  :  but  they,  and  all  others,  ought  to  be  weighed  with  imparti- 
ality. 

24.  Readings  certainly,  or  very  probably  fcdse,  ought  to  be  expunged 
from  the  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  ought  not  to  be  followed  in  vet" 
sions  of  them,  however  long  and  generally  they  have  usurped  a  place 
there,  as  being  manifest  corruptions,  which  impair  the  purity  of  the  sor 
ered  books. 


The  preceding  are  the  mast  material  camms  for  determining  various 
readings,  which  are  recommended  by  the  united  wisdom  of  the  most 
eminent  biblical  critics.    They  have  been  drawn  up  chiefly  from  Dr. 
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Kennicott'S  Dissertations  ou  tbo  Hebrew  Text,  tlie  canons  of  De 
Rossi  in  his  Prolegomena  so  often  cited  in  the  preceding  pages,  and 
from  the  canons  of  Bauer  in  his  Critica  Sacra,  of  Ernesti,  of  PfafT, 
Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  above  all,  of  Michaelis,  with  Bishop  Marsh's 
annotations,  often  more  valuable  than  tlie  elaborate  work  of  his  author. 
As  the  subject  of  various  readings  is  of  great  importance,  and  has 
been  treated  at  considerable  length  by  different  learned  men,  we  shall 
conclude  this  article  widi  a  list  of  tlie  principal  separate  treatises  in 
which  it  has  been  discussed. 

1.  Adami  Rechenbcrgii  Dissertatio  Critica  de  Variantibus  Novi 
Testamenti  Lectiombus  (jn»cis.     Lipsite,  1690.  4to. 

2.  Joaimis  Clerici  Ars  Critica.  8vo.  London,  1698. 

The  two  Bret  sections  of  the  third  part  of  thin  very  valuable  critical  work  traat 
on  the  origrin  and  correction  of  false  readings,  both  m  profane  and  particularly  in 
the  sacred  writers. 

3.  Christopb.  Matt.  Pfuffii  Dissertatio  Critica  de  Genuinis  Libro- 
rum  Novi  Testamenti  Lectiouibus.     Amstelodami,  1709.  8vo. 

4.  J.  II.  ah  Elswich  Dissertatio  de  Rccentiorum  in  Novum  Foedus 
Critice.     Viteberga*,  1711. 

5.  J.  W.  Baieri  Dissertatio  de  Varianim  Lectionum  Novi  Testa- 
menti usu  et  nbusu.    Altdorf,  1712. 

6.  J.  L.  Frey  Commeutarius  dc  Variis  Lectionibus  Novi  Testa- 
menti.   Basil,  1713. 

7.  Chr.  Luderi  Dissertatio  de  Causis  Variantium  Lectionum 
Scriptunr.     Lipsio?,  1730. 

8.  J.  A.  Osiandri  Oratio  de  Originibus  Variantium  Lectionum 
Novi  Testamenti.     Tubingen,  1739.  4to. 

9.  J.  A.  Osiandri  Disputatio  de  Priecipuis  Lectionibas  Variis  Novi 
Testamenti.     Tubinjgren,  1747.  4to. 

10.  J.  C.  Klemm  Principia  Critics  Sacrce  Novi  Testamenti.  Tu- 
bingen, 1746.  4to. 

11.  Jo.  Geo.  Ricliter  Exercitatio  de  Arte  Critica  Scriptune  In- 
terprctc.    Lu^d.  1750.  4to. 

12.  C.  B.  Michaelis  Tractatio  Critica  de  Variis  Lectionibus  Novi 
Testamenti  caute  colligendis  ct  dijudicandis,  in  qua  cum  de  illaruui 
causis  turn  de  cautelis  u^tur,  simulque  de  codicibus,  versionibus  an- 
tiquis,  et  Patribus,  partim  curiosa,  partim  utilia,  asseruntur.  Hala^, 
1749.  4to. 

This  treatise  was  the  fimndation  on  which  J.  D.  Michaelis  built  his  **  admirable 
chapter**  on  the  varioos  readings  of  the  New  Testament,  as  Bishop  Marsh  most 
truly  terms  it.  This  chapter  forms  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  first  volumo 
of  his  introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  The  Latin  treatise  of  his  father  is  of 
extreme  rarity. 

13.  Jo.  Jac.  Wetstenii  Libelli  ad  Crisin  atc{ue  Interpret ationem 
Novi  Testamenti.  Adjecta  est  Recensio  Introductionis  Bengelii  ad 
Crisin  Novi  Testamenti,  atque  Glocestrii  Ridley  Dissertatio  de  Sy- 
riacarum  Novi  Foederis  Indole  atque  Usu.  Illustravit  Joh.  Salomo 
Semlor.    Ilaln  Mn^deburgica>,  1766.  8vo. 

The  first  10!)  pajrcs  of  tliis  volume  contain  Wetstcin*s  Animadvtrsiones  et  Cnc- 
tioius  ad  Eramtn  Varianim  tjtetionum  J^'ori  Testamenti  Nccessarite,  which  were 
tlrst  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  pp.  859 
>^)74.  They  have  been  consulted  for  tlie  preceding  obserrations  on  wioiis  trnd- 
mf!B,  Wetstein's  rules  for  judging  of  rorious  readings  are  given  with  crcat 
and  precision ;  and  the  whole  rolume  <*  is  a  poolioation  whieb  should  be 
ndt  of  every  crit  ir."    (Bishop  Marsh.) 


■Hripraess  and 
^^^Mh«  hvidt' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  THE  QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  NEW  — - 
QUOTATIONS  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  FROM  THE  APOCRYPHAL 
WRITERS,  AND  FROM  PROFANE  AUTHORS. 

It  is  obvious,  even  on  the  most  cursory  perusal  of  tlie  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, that  some  passages  are  cited  in  other  subsequent  passages; 
and,  in  particular,  that  numerous  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
are  made  in  the  New.  In  these  references,  tliere  is  frequendy  an 
apparent  contradiction  or  difiercnce  between  the  original  and  the  quo^ 
tation ;  of  which,  as  in  the  contradictions  aUeged  to  exist  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, fwhich  have  been  considered  and  solved  in  the  preceding 
volume,)^  infidelity  and  scepticism  have  sedulously  availed  tliemselves. 
These  seeming  discrepancies,  liowever,  when  brought  to  the  touch- 
stone of  criticism,  instantly  disappear :  and  tlius  the  entire  harmony 
of  the  Bible  becomes  fully  evident.  The  appearance  of  contradic- 
tion, in  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  that  are  found  in  the 
New,  is  to  be  considered  in  two  points  of  view,  namely,  1.  As  to  the 
external  form^  or  the  words  in  wnich  the  quotation  is  made  ;  and,  2. 
As  to  the  internal  form^  or  the  manner  or  purpose  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied by  the  sacred  writers. 

A  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  some  learned 
men,  whether  the  Evangelists  and  other  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment quoted  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew,  or  from  the  vene- 
rable Greek  version,  usually  called  the  Septuagmt.  Others,  however, 
are  of  opinion,  that  they  did  not  confine  themselves  exclusivelv  to 
either ;  and  this  appears  most  probable.  The  only  way  by  which  to 
determine  diis  imiK}rtant  question,  is  to  compare  and  arrange  the  texts 
actually  quoted.  Drusius,  Junius,  Glassius,  Cappel,  Hofifmann,' 
Eichhom,  Michaelis,  and  many  other  eminent  Biblical  critics  on  the 
Continent,  have  ably  illustrated  this  topic ;  in  our  own  country  indeed, 
it  has  been  but  little  discussed.  The  only  writers  on  this  subject, 
known  to  the  author,  are  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Randolph,'  formerly  Regius 

1  See  Vol.  I.  Appendix,  No.  III.  pp.  520—597. 

9  '*  Immanuelis  HoiTinanni,  Ling.  Gnec.  in  Acad.  Tub.  Prof.  P.  O.  et  111.  Sem. 
Theol.  Ephori,  Demonstratio  Evangelica  per  iMum  Scripturarum  consensum,  in 
oraculis  ex  Vet.  Testamento  in  Novo  Alle^atis  Declarata.  Edidit,  obsenrationiluM 
iUnairavit,  Vitam  Auctoris,  et  Commentationem  Historico-Theoloncam  de  reet* 
ratione  allegata  ista  interpretandi,  prflemisit  Tob.  Oodofredus  Heeelmaier,  CoUegii 
Bebenhusam  Professor,  et  Verbi  Divini  Minister  Tubbge."  17TJ-79-81,  in  thra« 
volumes  4to.  In  this  very  elaborate  work,  every  quotation  from  the  Old  Testa 
ment  in  the  New,  is  printed  at  full  length,  first  as  cited  by  the  Evangelists  aad 
Apostles,  then  in  the  original  Hebrew,  and  thirdly  in  the  words  of  the  Septuagint 
Greek  Version.  The  learned  author  then  examines  it  both  critically  and  herme- 
Beutically,  and  shows  the  perfect  harmony  subsisting^  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Hoffmann's  Demonstratio  Evangelica  u  extremely  scarce,  and  very 
little  known  in  this  country. 

3  «  The  Prophecies  and  other  texts  cited  in  the  New  Testament,  compared  with 
the  Hebrew  original,  and  with  the  B<>ptuagint  version.    To  which  are  added  notes 
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Professor  of  Divinity  in  tlie  University  of  Oxford,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
Chven,*  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott  :^  but  they  have  treated  it  with 
so  much  abilit}'  and  accuracy,  that  he  has  to  acknowledge  himself 
indebted  to  their  labours  for  great  part  of  his  materials  for  me  present 
chapter  f  having  only  classified  what  they  have  noticed  in  the  order 
of  the  sacred  books ;  an  arduous  undertaking,  from  wliicli,  however, 
the  author  has  himself  derived  equal  pleasure  and  benefit.  And,  in 
the  hope  tliat  it  may  contribute  to  elucidate  some  very  difficult  pas- 
sages, he  offers  the  result  of  his  labours  in  die  following  tables. 

As  it  respects,  then,  the  external  form  of  the  quotations,  or  the 
words  in  which  the  citations  are  actually  made  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  passages  adduced  from  the  Old  Testament  may  be  arranged 
imder  tlic  two  following  classes,  viz.  1.  Quotations  made  from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures ;  and,  2.  Quotations  made  from  the  Scptuagint 
version  of  diem. 

by  Thoman  Randolph,  D.  D.  Oxford,  17{j3."  4to.  This  valuable  and  beautifully 
]>rintcd  tract,  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  only  to  be  procured  at  six.  times  its 
original  price.  The  inovt  material  of  this  excellent  critic's  observations  are  insert- 
ed m  the  notes  to  tliis  chapter. 

^  "  The  Modes  of  Quotation,  used  by  the  Evangelical  Writers  explained  and 
vindicated.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Owen,  London,  1789."  4to.  The  design  of 
this  elaborate  work  is,  1.  To  compare  the  quotations  of  the  evangelists  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tiiin  tiio  real  differences  : — 2.  To  account  for  such  differences  ;  and  to  reconcile 
the  £vangeli:»ts  with  the  Prophets,  and  with  each  other  :  —  and,  3.  To  show  the 
just  application  of  such  quotations,  and  that  they  fully  prove  the  points  which  tliey 
were  brought  to  establish. 

^  In  a  collation  of  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  with  the 
Scptua«rint.  This  valuable  comparison  is  inserted  in  the  l>th  and  10th  volumes  of 
the  Christian  Observer  for  the  years  IblO  and  1811 :  and  is  simply  designated  by 
the  initials  of  the  late  venerable  and  learned  author's  name. 

^  Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  tlio  preceding  notes,  the  author  has  constantly 
availed  himself  of  the  researches  of  Drusius  (Parallela  Sacra),  in  the  8th  vohime 


ed  by  Bishop  Marsh  (vol.  i.  pp.  200>-!iM0,  470 — tl)3.)  Dr.  Gerard's  Institutes  of 
Biblical  Criticism  have  also  been  occasionally  referred  to,  as  well  as  Schlcgolius's 
Dissertatio  De  Agro  sanguinis  et  Prophetic  circa  eum  allegatd,  in  the  Thc:«aurua 
Dissertationum  Exegcticarum  ad  Nov.  Test.  torn.  ii.  pp.  tvS— 310. 
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SECTION  I. 

ON   THE     EXTERNAL     FORM    OF     THE     (QUOTATIONS    FROM    THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT    IN    THE    NEW. 

Quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  New  Testament. 

I.  Quotations  exactly  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew.  ^^U.  Quotations 
nearly  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew,  —  III.  Quotations  agreeing  with 
the  Hebrew  in  sense,  but  not  in  words,  —  IV.  Quotations  that  give 
the  general  sense,  but  abridge  or  add  to  it.  — V.  Quotatimis  taken 
from  several  passages  of  Scripture.  —  VI.  Quotations  differing  from 
the  Hebrew,  but  agreeing  with  the  Septuagmt.  — VII.  Quotations 
in  which  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  different  reading  in  the  flc- 
brew.  —  VIII.  Passages  in  which  the  Hebrew  se^ms  to  be  corrupted. 
—  IX.  Passages  which  are  mere  references  or  allusions, 

1  HE  quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  may  be  considered 
under  tlie  nine  following  classes,  viz.  1.  Quotations  exactly  agreeing 
with  the  Hebrew; — 2.  Those  which  agree  nearly  with  the  Hebrew; 

—  3.  Quotations,  agreeing  willi  the  Hebrew  in  sense,  but  not  in 
words ;  —  4.  Such  as  give  the  general  sense  ;  —  5.  Quotations, 
which  are  taken  from  several  passages  of  Scripture ;  —  6.  Quota- 
tions difTermg  from  tlic  Hebrew,  but  agreeing  with  die  Septuagint ; 

—  7.  Quotations,  in  wliich  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  difierem 
reading  in  the  Hebrew,  or  that  the  Apostles  understood  tlie  words 
in  a  sense  different  from  that  expressed  in  our  Lexicons;  —  8. 
Passages,  ui  which  the  Hebrew  seems  to  be  corrupted :  —  and  9. 
Passages,  which  are  not  properly  citations,  but  mere  references  or 
allusions. 

I.   Quotations  exactly  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew.^ 

1.  Hos.  xi.  1.  agrees  with  Matt.  ii.  15. 

1JJ37  ^TIOD  OnVODI  ^5  Aiyu^Tou  sxaKsifa  tov  uiov  fMu. 

1 called  my  son  out  of  Egypt.        Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son. 

2.  Dent.  viii.  3.  Matt.  iv.  4.    Luke  iv.  4. 

Man  doth  not  live  hy  hn^ad  only,  Man  fthall  not  live  by  bread  alone, 

but  by  every  untrd  that  proceedcth  but  by  every  word  that  proceedcth 

out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  out  of  tlie  mouth  of  God. 

man  live.  i 

1  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  author  had  simply  given  the  references  to 
these  quotations.  They  are  now  inserted  at  length,  in  order  to  save  the  student's 
time  J  and  also  to  enable  him  more  readily  to  compare  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  to- 
gether ;  and  the  English  version  of  the  passages  is  annexed  ibr  the  convenience  of 
toe  mere  English  reader. 


•hyhj; 
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3. 


Dcut.  vi.  IG. 


agrees  with 

Thou  flhalt  not  tcinx)t  the  Lord 
thy  God. 


Matt.  iv.  7. 

Oux   stifsi^ifsis    Ku^iov   rov    0sov 


<fou. 


4«  Isa.  liii.  4. 

Our  infirmities  he  liath  borne: 
And  our  Horrowa,  lie  hath  carried 
thein.    (Bp,  LoiotL) 

Bn  Hos.  vi.  6. 

>tSi  ♦man  ion  o 

rot 

I  desired  mercy  and  not  sacrifice. 
^.  Lev.  six.  18. 

7103  ^jnh  nnn»i 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself. 

7.         Psal.  cxviii.  22,  23. 

nrm  D'jiarr  idno  pK  , 
fTn\  r««o  :rfjfi  jwn? 
rwbsa  trrr    nw  nnn 

The  Htone  which  the  builders  re- 
fused, is  become  the  head  stone  of 
the  corner.  This  is  the  Lord^s  do- 
ing, and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 


8.  Psal.  ex.  1. 

The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord, 
Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  I 
make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool. 

9.  Psal.  xxii.  19.  (IS.  of  English 

Version.) 

"hj!^  anh  nxi  yphn 

They  part  my  garments  among 
them,  and  cast  lots  upon  my  ve8tiire« 


Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord 
thy  God. 


Matt.  viii.  17. 

Auro^  rag  out^evBtctg  ^/jicjv  6Xa€f, 
xai  Tof  votfouc  sQajdraufsv, 

Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and 
bare  our  sicknesses. 

Matt.  ix.  13.  xii.  7. 

Eksov  ^£Xcij,  xai  ou  ^(fiav. 

I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacri- 
fice. 


^ 


Matt.  xix.  19.  xxii.  39 

Aya^r^ifsis    rov    «'Xy}<^iov    <fou 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  as 
thyself. 

Matt.  xxi.  42.   Mark  xii.  10. 
Luke  XX.  17.    Acts  iv.  11* 

Ai^ov  6v   aits^QXifMitfav   oi   oixodo- 

ywviog*  iraja  Ku^iou  ffysvsro  aun),  xai 
e(fri  ^aujJLafrrif)  £v  o^^aXfioi;  ^jfjMJv. 

The  stone  which  the  builders  re- 
jected, the  same  is  become  the  head 
of  the  corner :  this  is  the  Lord's  do- 
ing, and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 

Matt.  xxii.  44.    Mark  xii.  36. 
Luke  XX.  42. 

Fjitsv  6  Kv^os  Tdj  Kvgiu  ftou* 
Ka^ou  sx  ^6^1  cjv  fjLou,  lug  av  ^u  rmtg 

The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit 
thou  on  my  right  hand  until  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool. 

Matt,  xxvii.  35. 

Aiefxe^avro  ra  IfiAria  fuu  louroi^, 
xai  €vi  rov  IfAaritffAov  jaou  s€aX«v  xXi)- 

fov. 

They  parted  my  garments  among 
them,  and  upon  my  vesture  did  they 
east  lots. 
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10.     Psal.  zxii.  2.  (1.  of        agrees  with  Matt,  xxvii.  46. 

English  Version.)  HXi,     HXi,     Xofia     tfa€ax^avi; 

rour*  stff  I,  Qzi  fiou,  086  fiou,  Svori  fU 

Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani  ?  That 
is  'to  8ay^  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me. 


♦roiy  no"?  hm  ha 

My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  mc. 


11.  Isa.  liii.  12. 

And  he  was  numbered  with  the 
transgressors. 

12.  Lev.  xii.  8. 

nxf 

Two  turtles  or  two  young  pigeons. 

13.  Psal.  Ixix.  10.  (9.  of  English 

Version.) 

The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath 
eaten  nie  up. 

14.  Psal.  Ixxxii.  6. 

ana  arhti  ♦moN  ^ya 

I  have  said,  Ye  are  gods. 

15.  Isa.  liii.  1. 

nrha  ♦o-*?i;  mrr 

Who  hath  believed  our  report  ? 
And  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  been  revealed  ? 

16.  Psal.  xxii.  19.  (18.  of  Enghsh 

Version.) 

They  part  my  garments  among 
them,  and  cost  lots  upon  my  ves- 
ture. 


17. 


Psal.  cix.  8. 


Let  another  take  his  office. 


Mark  zv.  28.  Luke  xxii.  37. 

Koi  f&^a  avofMJv  nkayid^B. 

And  he  was  numbered  with  tht 
transgressors. 

Luke  ii.  24. 

A  pair  of  turtle  doves  or  two 
young  pigeons. 

John  ii.  17. 

*0  ^TiXog  row  oKou  <fo\)  xare^yt 

The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath 
aten  me  up. 

John  X.  34. 

E^cj  SMta,  ^£01  6(Sre. 
I  said.  Ye  are  gods. 

John  xii.  38.  see  Rom.  x.  16. 

Kuf IS,  ns  Sfttfrsvtfs  rr\  axot}  ^wv  : 
Kai  6  I3ga')(iuv  Kufiou  rivi  a^sxor 

Lord,  Who  hath  believed  our  re- 
port? 

And  to  whom  hath  tlie  arm  of  the 
Lord  been  revealed  ? 

John  xix.  24. 

xou  Sff'i  rov  ifMivKffMv  fMu  sCoXov  xXi|- 
gov. 

They  parted  my  raiment  among 
them,  and  for  my  vesture  they  did 
cast  lots. 

Acts  i.  20. 
Ty]v  8irt(fxoT/^v  aurou  Xa€oi  krsgoe. 

His  bishoprick  let  another  take. 


t  This  11  taken  from  the  Hebrew,  but  the  words  are  Syriac  or  Chaldee.    ^- 
baehthani  ia  the  word  now  in  the  Chtldeo  paraphrase.    (Dr.  Randolph.) 
▼OL.  II.  44 


{ 
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18.      .     €ren.  zzii.  18. 

And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  be  blessed. 


19.  Psal.  ii.  1,  2. 

Dnj  "T^jn  no7     , 

Why  do  the  heathen  rage,  and 
the  people  imagine  a  vuin  thhig  ? 

The  kingfii  of  the  earth  set  them- 
selves, and  the  rulers  take  counsel 
together,  against  the  Lord,  and 
against  his  Anointed. 


20. 


Psal.  ii.  7. 


Thou  art  my  Son,  .this  day  have 
.1  begotten  thee. 

21.  Exod.  xxii.  27.  (28.  of  English 

Version.) 

Thou  shah  not . . .  curse  the  ruler 
of  thy  people. 

22.  Psal.  V.   10.   (9.  of  Englisli 

Version. 

Their  tluroat  is  an  open  sepulchre, 
they  flatter  with  their  tongue. 

23.  Pfiai.  cxl.  4.  (3.  of  English 

Version.) 

nnn  aicDj;  non 

Adders'  poison  is  under  their  lips. 

24.  Psal.  xxxvi.  2.  (1.  of  English 

Version.) 


Acts  iiL  35. 

(fovrtu  ^outat  ai  ^arfuu  rvK  yris. 

And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  kin- 
dreds (i.  e.  nations^  as  being  derived 
from  one  common  ancestor)  of  the 
earth  be  blessed. 

Acts  iv.  25,  26. 
*Iva<ri     E(p^a^av    s^,     xat    Xa«f 
e/jLsXsrt)0'av  xfva; 

xat  01  a^ovTSS  fl'uvTjj^^iijtfav  eiri  f o  avro 
xara  rou  Kufiou,  xai  xara  rou  Xgufrou 

aurou. 

Why  did  the  heathen  rage,  and 
the  people  ijuagine  vain  things  ? 

The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up, 
and  the  rulers  were  gathered  toge- 
thcr,against  the  Lord,aud  against  his 
Christ,  (i.  e.  Messiau,  or  .Anointed 
owe.) 

Acts  xiii.  33. 


^fj 


vr,xa  (fs. 

Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have 
1  begotten  thee. 

Acts  xxiii.  5. 

AgXp\fTa   TOM    Xaou    tfou    oux  sjeig 

xax&j^. 

Thou  shall  not  speak  evil  of  the 
ruhir  of  thy  people. 

Rom.  iii.  13. 

•rai^  y'Kttitf (fat^  aurcjv  £^oXiov<fav. 

Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre. 
With  their  tongues  they  have  used 

deceit. 

Rom.  iii.  13. 

The  poison  of  asps  (a  venotnous 
species  of  serpent)  is  imder  their  lips. 


Rom.  iii*  IS. 
Oux  »m  9o€o$  Oeou  a<rfivavri  €U9 

There  ia  no  fear  of  God  before 


10  no  fear  of  God  before  his    their  eyes. 
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25.         Psal.  xxxii.  1,  2.  •greeswith  Rom.iv.  7,  8. 

Maxa^io;   av?|f  m  ou   fAt}    Xo^ufiirai 

Blessed  are  they,  whose  sins  ore 
forgiven,  and  whose  iniquities  are 
covered. 

Blessed  ia  the  man  to  whom  the 
Lord  will  not  impute  sin. 


i6    aninm    :  fwen 
pr  y>  rnrr  aerr 

Blessed  t^  Ae  whose  transgression 
is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered. 

Blessed  is  the  man  unto  whom 
the  Lord  imputed  not  iniquity. 


26. 


Gen.  xvii.  5. 


7nn3  ar\i  porr^aK 

A  father  of  many  nations  have  I 
made  thee. 


27. 


Gen.  XV.  5. 


^jnt  rvrv  t 

So  shall  thy  seed  be. 


'38.  Psal.  xliv.  23. 

INV3    'iSXrti   DVTf 


For  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the 
day  long ;  we  are  counted  as  sheep 
for  the  slaughter. 


29.  Gen.  xxi.  12. 

For,  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be 
called. 


30. 


Gen.  XXV.  23. 


The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger 
31.  Mai.  i.  2,  3. 

•nw    :3p3r-rtt<   rrtn 

I  loved  Jacob,  and  I  hated  Esau. 


32. 


Exod.  xxxiii.  19. 


|m    TiwrM  ♦rum 
DiriK  unrnti  ♦norm 

I  will  be  gracious  to  whom  I  will 
lie  gracious,  and  I  will  show  mercy 
on  whom  I  will  show  merev. 


Rom.  iv.  17. 

Tlarspi  ^roXXdJv  s^ejv  rs^oca  (f6. 

A  father  of  many  nations  have  I 
made  thee. 

Rom.  iv.  18. 

Ov<rug  Etfrou  co  if^sfiux,  (fou. 
So  shall  thy  seed  be. 

Rom.  viii.  36. 

*C)ri  hisxa  (fou  ^ava^'ovfAsda  oXi|v 
?v]v  rnugav  eKoyiif&rifusv  dg  cfo§ara 
(/(payrig. 

For  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all 
the  day  long. 

We  are  accounted  as  sheep  for 
the  slaughter. 

Rom.  ix.  7. 

AXX*  sv  Iffaax  xkffiy^srm  9ei 
(fflrs^jxa. 

But,  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be 
called. 

Rom.  ix.  12. 

*0  fj.Sf^uv  ^ouXsixfei  ru  eXotfo'ovi. 

The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 

Rom.  ix.  13. 
Tov  loxtj^  9)^a^i}<ra,  rov  ds  H^eu 

Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Essu 
have  I  hated. 

Rom.  ix.  15. 

EXsYjifdi  6v  av  sX£w,  xai  oixrrijiid'w 
6v  av  oixTSijw. 

I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I 
will  have  mercy,  and  I  will  have 
compassion  on  who0i  I  vrill  hinre 
compassion. 
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33.  Exod.  iz.  16. 

nw    ">'o;d   dSuo 

For  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee 
up,  for  to  show  in  thee  my  power, 
and  that  my  name  may  be  declared 
throughout  all  the  earth. 

34.  Lev.  xviii.  5. 

Judgments  ....  which  if  a  man 
do,  he  shall  live  in  them. 

35.  Psal.  Izix.  10.  (9.  of  English 

Version.) 

The  reproaches  of  them,  that  re- 
proached thee,  are  fallen  on  mo. 

36.  Psal.  xviii.  50.  (49.  of  En- 

glish Version.)       . 

m.T  ana  ym  p-^ 

mow  'yyth\ 

Therefore  will  I  give  thanks  unto 
thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  heathen, 
and  sing  praises  unto  thy  name. 

37.  Psal.  cxvii.  I. 

Praise  the  Lord  oil  ye  nations : 
praise  him  all  ye  people. 

38.  Isa.  Hi.  15. 

esrh  ismh  -kw  o 

7'hat,  which  had  not  been  told 
them,  shall  they  sec,  and  that  which 
they  had  not  heard  shall  they  con- 
sider. 

39.  Job  V.  13. 

*  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own 
erutiness. 


agrees  with 


Rom.  ix.  17. 


Ej(  auro  rouro  s^stgn  fti^  Mre*}( 

h«u>S  iiayyskri  ro  ovofia  fiou  ev  ma/tn^ 
Tt)  yri* 

For  this  same  purpose  have  I 
raised  thee  up,  that  1  might  show  my 
power  in  thee,  and  that  my  name 
might  be  declared  throughout  all 
the  earth. 

Rom.  X.  5. 

Hy  «'ot?itfag  aura  av6gt,neos  ^ijtferAi 
£v  auToi^* 

The  man,  which  doeth  those 
things,  shall  live  by  them. 

Rom.  XV.  3. 

The  reproaches  of  them,  that  re- 
proached thee,  fell  on  me. 

Rom.  XV.  9. 

Aia  rouro  sgo|AoXo^*i}(fofAai  (foi  s^ 
£^6(fi,  xai  TO)  ovofAori  (foit  4«X(j. 

For  this  cause  will  I  confess  to 
thee  among  the  Gentiles,  and  sing 
unto  thy  name. 

Rom.  XV.  11. 

Aivsirs  rov  Kufiov  cavra  ra  6^, 
xai  scaivstfars  auTov  ^avrsg  o\  Xecoj. 

Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  Gentiles ; 
and  laud  him  all  ye  people. 

Rom.  XV.  21. 

"Oiff    oux    om^yyskvi    fl'fifi    auroy, 

c>]/OVTai,    xai    oS  oux   axi)xoa(fi,    ifwr," 

(fou(fi. 

To  whom  he  was  not  spoken  of, 
they  shall  see  ;  and  they  that  have 
not  heard  shall  understand. 


1  Cor.  iii.  19. 

iravou^ia  aurcjv. 

He  taket}i  the  wise  in  their  own 
oraftiness. 
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40.  Deut.  XXV.  4.  agtwi  with  l  Cor.  ix.  9. 

Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox 
when  he  treadeth  out  ike  com. 


Thou  shalt  Dot  muzzle  the  mouth 
of  the  ox  thartreadeth  out  the  corn. 


41.  Exod.  xxxii.  6. 

tnen  Sd«S  oyn  ae^ 

:pr«S»pn 

The  people  sat  down  to  eat  and 
to  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play. 

42.  Psal.  xxiv.  1. 

The  earth  is  the  Ix)rd's,  and  the 
fulness  thereof. 

43.  Psal.  viii.  7. 

Thou  hast  put  all  things  under 
his  feet. 

44«  Isa.  xxii.  13. 

mo  o  VKsn  So« 

Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-mor- 
row we  die. 

45.  Isa.  XXV.  8. 

mh  nian  jh^ 

He  will  swallow  up  death  in  vic- 
tory. 

46.  Psal.  cxvi.  10. 

nDIN  ♦D  ♦rOONTT 

I  believed,  therefore  have  I  spo- 
ken. 

47.  Isa.  xlix.  8. 


1  Cor.  X.  7. 

Exo^Kfsv  h  "Kaog  ^a^iv  xou  infiV| 
xai  awtfrriifay  irai^fiiv. 

The  people  sat  down  to  eat  a&A 
drink,  and  rose  up  to  play. 

1  Cor  X.  26. 

Too  yag  Kujiou  ^  y»j,  xoi  co  irXij- 

For  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 
the  fulness  thereof 

1  Cor.  XV.  27. 

ITavra  yag  ucsrofsv  Ciro  rou(  roSag 
aurou. 

For  he  hath  put  all  things  under 
his  feet. 

1  Cor.  XV.  32. 

^ayu^isv   xou   4riejfi.6v*    avgm  ycLg 
a«o^t}0^o|xsv. 

Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-mor- 
row we  die. 

1  Cor.  XV.  54. 

Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

2  Cor.  iv.  13. 

E^Kfrsuifa,  6to  sXetXtjtfa. 

I  have  believed,  therefore  have  I 
spoken. 

2  Cor.  vi.  2. 

Keu^  6s)cr(ti  nripcou^a  <fou,  xoi  8v 

I  have  heard  thee  in  a  time  ac- 
cepted, and  in  the  day  of  salvation 


ymof  njrr»  carai 

In   an   acceptable  time  have  1 

heard  thee,  and  in  a  day  of  salvation    have  I'succoured  thee, 
have  1  helped  thee. 

4a  Exod.  xvi.  18. 

TDpn  to  ts^ytsosy) 

He  that  gathered  much  had  no- 
thing over;  and  he  that  gathered 
little,  had  no  lark. 


2  Cor.  viii.  15. 

*0  ro  foXvy  oux  tn^jovotfr  mu  ft 
ro  oXi^ov,  oux  ijXarroi^ff. 

He  Hua  had  goAend  much,  had 
nothing  over ;  and  he  that  hadga^ 
fhered  nttle,  had  no  lack. 


*%> 


3^        Qf/aUaians  exactly  agreeii 
49.  Psal.  cxii.  9.  ^rroes 

ixh  may 

He  hath  dispersed,  he  ]iatli  given 
to  the  poor ;  his  righteousness  en- 
dareth  for  ever. 


50. 


Isa.  liv.  1. 


rhrnh  hmn 


Sing,  O  barren,  tliou  that  didst 
not  bear ;  break  forth  into  singing 
and  cry  aloud,  thou  that  didst  not 
travail  witli  child ;  for  more  are  the 
children  of  the  desolate,  than  of  the 
married  wife. 

51.  2  Sam.  vii.  14. 


p"' 


I  will  Itc  his  father,  and  he  shall 
be  my  i^on. 

52.  Peal.  civ.  4. 

tarh  Bt<  rrtyffo 

Who  inaketh  his  angels  spirits, 
his  iiuiiisters  a  flaiuiiig  hre. 

63.    Psal.  xlr.  7,  8.  (6, 7.  of  En- 
glish Version.) 

.♦'in'oVo  tsasff  laro  vner 

Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever 
and  ever :  tlic  sceptre  of  thy  king- 
dom 15  a  right  sceptre.  Thou  lovest 
righteousness  and  hntest  wicked- 
IIM  i  therefore  God,  thy  God,  bath 

^^■toted  thee  with  the  oil  of  glad« 

^^^^^■pve  thy  fellows. 

% 


with  2  Cor-  ix.  9 

'E(htogict(ftVj  8JCJX8  *r^  irsvijtfiv'  vj 
oixoKXfuv))  aurou  fJLSvsi  si(  rov  auijv«. 

He  hath  dispersed  abroad,  he 
hath  given  to  the  poor :  his  right- 
eousness eudureth  for  ever. 

Gal.  iv.  27. 

Ku^jav^Yjri  (frsifa  )j  ou  nxroutfa* 

flroXXa  ca  cexva  rijg  6{fiou  fxaXXov  ij 

Rejoice,  t^u  barren  that  bearest 
not :  break  forth  and  cry,  thou  that 
travailest  not :  for  the  desolate  hatb 
many  more  children  than  she  which 
hath  an  husband. 


Heb.  i.  5. 

Eyui  stfojuuxi   auT(j  si(  ^rarsjot,  xai 
a\tTos  sttrou  fiioi  et^  Ciov. 

I  will  be  to  him  a  father,  and  he 
shall  be  to  me  a  son. 


Hcb.  i.  7. 

'O  *oiwv  coug  ayysXoug  aurou 
4rv£ufjbara,  xai  rovg  "kBirovgyov^  aurov 

Who  maketli  his  angels  spirits, 
and  liis  ministers  a  flame  of  fire. 

Heb.  i.  8,  9. 

*0  ^^ovo^  tfou  6  Geo^,  stg  rov  OMJva 
Tou  aiwvos*  ^aS6os  fiu^urijrog  Jj  Ja€5oc 
Ti^  jSatfiXeiog  <fou'  'Hyair*jtfag  6ixai- 
otfuvr^v,  xai  6|JLi(ft](faf  avofuav*  6ia 
ro'jro   ey^ttSi  (fs  6  0£og,  6   0£og   tfou, 

Tliy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever 
and  ever:  a  sceptre  of  righteous- 
ness in  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom. 
Thou  hast  loved  righteousness  and 
hated  inlqnity :  therefore,  God,  thjr 
God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil 
of  gladness  above  thy  fellows. 
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Psal.  viii.  5—7. 


64. 

monm  :  liipsn  ♦a  ante 
vSjrnnn  nre^  Sa  "|n» 

What  is  man  that  thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him  ?  And  the  son  of  man 
that  thou  vi-sitest  him  ?  For  thou 
hast  made  him  a  httle  lower  tlian 
the  angels,  and  hast  crowned  him 
with  glory  and  honour.  Thou 
madest  him  to  have  dominion  over 
the  works  of  thy  hands :  thou  hast 
put  all  things  under  his  feet. 

55.  Psal.  xxii.  23.  (22.  of 
English  Version.) 

•pro  vah  ipsf  ni^DK 

•jSthn  Vrrp 

I  will  declare  thy  name  unto  my 
brethren  :  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
gregation will  I  praise  thee. 

56.  Isa.  viii.  17,  18. 

mrr 

I  will  look  for  liiin. — Behold,  I 
and  the  childreu  which  the  Lord 
hath  given  inc. 

57.  Gen.  ii.  3. 

And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day, 
and  sanctified  it ;  because  that  in  it 
he  had  rested  from  all  his  work 
which  God  had  created  and  made. 

58.  Gen.  xxii.  16,  17. 

ISrata     TO  -  D  •  •  •  HYT 

'^rrrw'  nsTK  ronm 

By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the 
Lord, ....  that  in  blessing  I  will 
UesB  thee,  and  in  multiplying  I  will 
■iidtipty  Ay  seed. 


agrees  with 


Heb.  ii.  6—8. 


aurou ;  19  uio;  av^^uHrou,  ori  8«'i(fk€im| 
aurov;  HXarrwtfag  aurov  Pgaxy  ci 
flra^'  ayysXour  ^ofij  xoi  ti/jltj  s^frs- 
^avcjtf'o^  auTov,  xai  xars(rrt)tfa$  aum 

UTSra|a$  uiroxarcj  rcjv  iro^uv  ourou* 

What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mind* 
ful  of  liim  ?  or  the  son  of  man,  that 
thou  visitest  him?  Thou  madest 
him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels ; 
thou  crownedst  him  with  glory  and 
honour,  and  didst  set  h'un  over  the 
works  of  thy  hands  :;thou  hast  put  all 
tilings  in  subjection  under  his  feet. 

Heb.  ii.  12. 

Avayji'Kui  ro  ovo|ULa  tfou  Toig  a^sX- 

1  will  declare  thy  name  unto 
my  brethren :  in  the  midst  of  the 
church  will  1  sing  praise  unto  thee. 

Heb.  ii.  13. 

I^ou  fi^cj   xai  ra  ^ai^ia  a   jxoi  cduxsv 

0  0SOf. 

I  will  put  my  trust  in  him. — Be- 
hold, 1  and  the  children  which  God 
hath  given  me. 

Heb.  iv.  4. 

Kai  xarsiraua'sv  6  0€o;  sv  nn  i^pL 

And  God  did  rest  the  seventh  day 
from  all  his  works. 


Heb.  vi.  13,  14. 

Gfiog cj|uu)(f£    xotd*    Imj/TWf 

>JSytM'     H   fi^   svXoy^cjv    fvXo^^w 

God  ....  aware  by  himself,  sayr 
ing,  Surely,  blessing,  I  will  blafll 
thee ;  and  multiplying,  I  will  muld- 
ply  thee. 


itlos  citation  is  ta  ibridgmMit  of  the  H«liiew. 
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59.  Deut.  xxxii.  36.         H^^  with  Heb.  x.  30. 

KvgwQ  xgnst  rov  Xaov  oatrov. 

The  Lord  shall  judge  bis  people. 


Hie  LoEO  shall  judge  his  people. 


60.  Gen.  xlvii.  31. 

neon 

And  Israel  bowed  himself  upon 
the  bed's  head. 

61.  Prov.  iii.  11. 

My  son,  despise  not  the  chasten- 
ing of  the  Lord  ;  neither  be  weary 
of  his  correction. 

62.  Josh.  i.  5. 

(ana  see  Deut.  xxxi.  8.) 

I  will  not  fail  thee  nor  forsake 
thee. 

63.  Lev.  xi.  44. 

'        w  ttrtp 

Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy. 


Heb.  xi.  21. 

Kai  flrjo(f6xuvijtfev  sm  to  axgw  r*K 
|a€6ou  avrou.^ 

And  worshipped,  Itaning  upon 
the  top  of  his  staff. 

Heb.  xii.  5. 
Ku^iou,  ii/riSs   sxKmov  vir*  aurou  eksy^ 

My  son,  despise  not  thou  the 
chastening  of  the  Lord,  nor  faint 
when  thou  art  rebuked  of  him. 

Heb.  xiii.  5. 

Ou  fMi  ffi  avu,  oud*  ou  fit}  (fg  eywL- 
raXi^cj. 

I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  for- 
sake thee. 

1  Pet.  i.  16. 

^Aym  yevetf&e,  iri  syu  aytog  £i/ju. 
Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy. 


IL  Quoiations  nearly  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew. 

These  correspond  nearly  witli  the  Hebrew,  though  not  so  literally 
as  those  in  the  preceding  class,  to  which  tliey  are  nearly  equal  in 
number :  Thus, 
1.  Isa.  vii.  14.  nearly  agrees  with  Matt.  i.  23. 

Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  B^^old,  a  virgin  shall  be  with 
and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  ^j^ild,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son: 
name  Inurianuel.  ^^  ^l^^y  gj^^jj  ^^  ^^  ^^^  E^. 

manuel. 


1  Hebrew,  xi.  21.  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Sepiuiffint  version  of  Oen. 
xlvii.  31.  omitting  only  the  word  Israel.  The  variation  from  the  Hebrew  is  merely 
in  the  vowel  points :  nnon,  a  htA^  the  Septtiagint  read  nMon,  a  tttif.    And  that  this 

is  the  true  reading  seems  probable,  because  it  does  not  appear  that  Jacob  was  then 
'  led  to  his  bed,  and  because  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  can  be  meant  by 
ptn^  or  bowing  himself  cm  cAs  kttJL  of  kia  hed.    In  the  other  reading  the 
plain :  Jsco6  worshipped  Ood^  and,  being  old  and  feeble,  supported  nim- 
amth^Up^kUiUf.   Dr.  fiu£lph  on  tl»  CiootatioDs,  p.  45. 


IX.  Sect.  I.]  Quotaiioni  nearljf  agreeing  with  Ae  fiiifMU      858 
2.  Jer.  xxxi.  15.       .  nearly  agrees  with  Itfatt.  ii.  18. 

*  '  xXautyMc,  xoi  ^ixtga^Q  iroXu^  *Pflg^ 

xXaioutfa  ca  csxva  auri^y    xou   ouk 
i06Xs  ^ofaxk^^ffmij  Iri  oux  9itfi. 

In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heanL 
A  voice  was  heard  in  Ramah,    lamentation,    and    weeping,    audi 
lamentation,  and   bitter  weeping ;    g^at   mourning,  Rachel  weeping 
Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,    M  "©r  chUdren,  and  would  not  bf 


hm  Dnnon  Da 


refused  to  be  comforted    for  her 
children,  because  they  were  not. 

3.  Psal.  xci.  11,  12. 

For  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge 
over  thee,  to  leep  thee  in  all  thy 
ways.  They  shall  bear  thee  up  in 
fi^ftr  hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone. 

4.  Deut.  vi.  13. 


tn'rs 


yrhti 


Thou  Shalt  fear  the  Loan  thy 
God,  and  serve  him. 
5.  Isa.  ix.  1,  2. 

rnrve  hprt  ptwnn  nj^a 
rcyw  S^i  p'rn  nay 

At  the  first  he  lightly  afflicted 
the  land  of  Zebulun,  and  the  land 
of  Naphtdi,  and  afterwards  did  more 
grievously  i^ct  her  by  the  way  of 
the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  in  Gaulee 
of  the  nations.  The  people  that 
waDoed  in  darkness  have  seen  a 
great  light;  they  that  dwell  in  the 
Lmd  of  t!^  shadow  of  death,  upon 
them  hath  the  Bght  shined. 


comforted,  because  they  are  not. 

Matt.  ir.  6. 

'Ori roff  ayysXui  aurov 

tvrsXfiM'ai  irtp   tfov,   xai   eri  ystguit 

Xi^ov  cov  if^da  (fov. 

For  ....  he  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  concerning  thee:  and  in 
their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up, 
lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone. 


Matt.  ir.  10. 

XOI  aur&j  fMvw  XoLrp\t4stfr 

Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve. 

Matt  iv.  15,  16. 

rSl  ZaSouXciiv,  xou  y^  Ns^^aXsim 
I6w  ^akx^tff^f  ^j«v  ^^^  lo^avouy 
FoXiXoia  ccjv  £^vcjv.  *0  Xao(  h  u^ 
di||jtfvo(  6v  (hwH  8i6$  ^ute  ii-syoj  xoi 
tots  xa^ijfMvoH;  sv  X^  ^"'^  ^"^ 
^avacou  ^co;  avfrsiXfiv  auroi;.^ 

The  land  of  Zabulon,  and  the 
land  of  Nephtalim,  by  the  way  of 
the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of 
the  Gentiles,  the  people  which  sat 
in  darkness  saw  great  light :  and  to 
them  which  sat  in  the  region  and 
shadow  of  death,  light  is  sprung  up. 


'  t  These  words  axe  not  an  esaet  tranilatlcMi  «f  the  Hebrew ;  aad  Dr.  Rindnlafc 
^baerves  that  it  is  dlffienlt  to  make  aense  of  the  Hebrew  or  of  the  Encliah  hi  Urn 
ecder  in  wkidi  the.  words  at  present  stand.    Bat  the  difficulty,  he  thiiuui,  may  ea^ 
YOL.  II.  45 


8M        ^uoMiotu  Morlif  t^reeiug  Wiethe  Hebrew.   [PaitLCb. 


6.    Isa-.Ti.  9, 10.        n«Kly  »g»~» 

t  ^Jnr\  -  Sw   nn   um 

rttn»-|fi  j«jCT  vxin  lasn 
■0371  yatr  Tj»ai  yyjD 

Hear  ye  indeed,  but  understand 
not:  And  see  ye  indeed,  but  per- 
ceive not.  Make  tlie  heart  of  tliis 
people  fat,  and  make  their  ears 
heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes;  le&t 
they  see  with  their  eves,  and  hear 
with  their  ears,  and  understand 
with  their  heart,  and  convert,  and 
be  healed. 


7.  Gen.  ii.  24.       . 

pyx)     10K  \nto    vat* 
'     TfTK  mob  vni  neto 

Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his 
father  and  his  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  shall 
be  one  flesh. 


a 


Exod.  XX.  12 — 16. 


flK3n  ah  rnnr\  ah  ysn 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mo- 
ther. Thou  shalt  not  kUl.  Thou 
ahalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou 
shalt  not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  bear 
falfle  witness  against  thy  neighbour. 


with  Matt.  xiii.  14,  15.  Acts  zzTiii. 
26.  Mark  iv.  12.  Luke  viii.  10. 

Axoi}  oxoutfevd,  icoi  ou  fi^  (Tuvtirr 
xeei  l3>jHrwr€s  ffk6-\fiT6y  xoi  ou  fi.Ti 
t8fir$.  E^txxw^  yctf  ^  lutgim  rou 
Xaou  Touf^u,  nat  roig  cjtfi  ^oftuig 
i}xou(fav,  xoi   rous   09^aX|Mv(   our^jv 

{Long,  XOI  roi;  cjtf'iv  axoutffaxfi,  mu  tii\ 
xagSia  (Tuvdjtf'i,  xoei  SftufrfS-^fUXfi^  xm 
ia(f(fjfMti  aurou^.  i^ 

By  hearine  ye  shall  hear,  and 
slioli  not  understand :  and  seeing 
ye  shall  see,  and  shall  not  perceive  : 
for  this  people^s  heart   is  waxed 

gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of 
earing,  and  their  eyes  they  have 
closed ;  lest  at  any  time  they  tdiould 
see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with 
their  ears,  and  should  understand 
with  their  heart,  and  f^hould  be  con- 
verted, and  1  should  heal  them. 
Matt.  xix.  5. 
£v£xn^  Tourou  xaraXci^^i  av^^wrc^ 
Tov  learsgoL  xcu  ojv  i^nrSfeL^  xm  f^- 
xoXXY}^i](rerai  rri    ^vojxi   avrov  xai 
s&ovrai  oi  8mo  sig  tJoLfim  yuav} 

For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  s^all  cleave 
to  his  wife ;  and  they  tWain  shall 
l>e  one  flesh. 

Matt.  xix.  18,  19 
Ou  9ovsu0'sir    Ou   yj^r/^w  Ou 
xXi4^if .    Ou  '^sxZfum^pfi'itif;  T^mc 
cov  ita^fa  tfou  xou  vfiv  fM|rf pcu 

Thou  shalt  do  no  murder :  thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery:  thou 
shalt  not  steal :  thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness:  honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother. 


sily  be  obviated,  by  removing  the  first  six  words  of  Isa.  iz.  and  joining  them  to  the 
Ibrmer  chapter,  as  they  are  m  all  the  old  versions :  And  then  the  words  may  be 
thus  rendered :  ^»  the  former  time  made  viU,  or  debased,  the.  land  ofZeAidon,  and 
the  land  of  Jiephtali,  so  the  latter  time  shall  maka  ii  glorious.  The  loay  of  ike  oea, 
fyc.  A  prophecy  most  signally  fulfilled  by  mir  Saviour's  appearance  sad  rsrideaes 
in  these  parts.  The  evangelist,  from  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  takes  OBhr  tju 
land  of  Zabulonj  and  the  land  of  Kepktalim  ;  What  IbUows  is  an  exact,  and  auioct 
hteral  translation  of  the  Hebrew :  only  ior  o^jfVnrH  walked^  is  pot  s^k/t^nm^  »tA. 
How  properly  this  prophecy  is  cited,  and  apphsd  to  onr  Savionr,  see  Mr.  Mede's 
Disc,  on  Mark  i.  14, 15.  Mr.  Lowth*s  Comment  on  las.  9.  and  Bishop  Lo«th*s 
translation.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  38. 
i  This  quotation  a^prees  with  ths  Hebrew,  exseepting  that  the  word  fbf  two  is 
omitted.  But  It  ought  to  be  insetted  in  thoHebiew  text,  as  wo  havtalnady 
p.  384.  Siifra. 


IX.  Sect  L]  QtfOla/ioM  mad^  agreekig  VfUk  the 
9.  Exod.  iii.  6. 


3M 


Khti  y^  'rhii  ♦aiN 
vhto  VfTS"  ♦hSk  camaN 


I 


I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the 
God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob. 


nearly  agrees  with  Matt.  zxii.  3^    Mark  xlL 

2&    Luke  u.  37. 

Eyu  8ifM  h  Bsoc  AQ^ounkf  xai  i 

I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and 
the  God  of  IsaaCf  and  the  God  of 
Jacob. 


apr 


10. 


Deut.  ?i.  5. 


..IB.-    na    nxm 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
Ood  with  ail  thine  heart,  and  witb 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might. 


U. 


Zeeh.  xiii.  7. 


Smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep 
shall  be  scattered. 


13.         Psal.  Ixxviii.  24. 

10/  |ru  outfit  pii 

And  had  given  them  of  the  corn 
of  heaven. 


13. 


Isa.  liv.  13. 


And  aH  tbv    children   $h€dl  be 


7 
taught  of  the  Lord. 


14. 


Psal.  xli.  9. 


hy  Vnn  nrh  h3\» 

Mine  own  familiar  friend, ..... 
wfaidi  did  eat  of  my  bread,  hiuh  Hit 
up  ibtf  heel  against  me. 


Matt.  xxii.  37.    Mark  zii.  30. 
Luke  z.  27. 

Aya§nt(fsis  Ku^ov  rov  88oy  (fbu 
oki)   TV]   xagSuA  (fov,   xm  8v  6Xi|  n| 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thv 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  wita 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 

Matt.  xxvi.  31. 

nara|ej  rov  troifftcvcc,  xoi  Sta^xog^ 
^i^hiifBrou  ca  ^ft^mra  Trig  4rdi(HiviK. 

I  win  smite  the  shepherd,  and 
the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall  be  scat- 
tered abroad. 

John  ri.  81. 

Afrov  sx  rtfu  ov jovou  sSumb^  cotm^ 

He  gave  them  broftd  from  heaven 
to  eat. 

John  vi.  45. 

Kof   Sffovnu   irafrBs  SiSeatm   c»u 

05OU. 

And  they  shall  all  be  taught  4f 
God. 

John  xiii.  18. 

He  that  eateth  bread  with  mv, 
hsith  tifted  up  bis  he^l  against  «i#. 


Ill  a. 


i«**i 


1  The  Yfttican  edition  of  the  Septuaglnt  here  transhtes  'paS  by  rm  Sumwt  9»9% 
Ajf  mind.  Bnt  the  AlexandHan  edition  renders  ic  rvr  Ktfkat  wmn  ^  heart,  fit 
Mafthew  tikes  in  both :  but  pats  Omr,  gaml,  between :  He  also  puts  cr  iXv  fttif 
AXvr  agreeiUy  to  the  Hebrew :  Ana  he  leaves  out  the  letter  dsnse,  with  M  fw 
stret^,  m.  Mark  snd  St.  Ltdie  anee  entirely  with  St.  Mstfiev,  oi^  thsy  ail 
(he  latter  cfamse.    Dr.  Randolph  on  Quotatbns,  p.  ^. 


SS6    QtUfHtUom  marfy  ageeeiig  wiik  ike  Hebrew.    [Part  L  Ctu 


15.  Psal.  ciz.  3.  nearly  •grees  with      Jolui  ZV.  25. 
(8ee  PsaL  xzxv.  19.  and  Ixix.  4.) 

They . . .  fought  against  me  with- 
out a  cause. 

16.  Ezod.  zii.  46. 
(see  Psal.  zxxiv.  21.) 

Neither  shall  ye  break  a  bone 
thereof. 

17.  Zech.  zii.  10. 

The]|r  shall  look  on  him'  whom 
they^  pierced.  {Archbp,  ^fhufcome*a 
versum.) 

la  Joel  ui.  1—5.  (ii.  28—^.  of    Actsii.  17—21.  (See  Rom.  z.  11.) 
English  version.) 


They  hated  me  without  a  cauae. 
John  ziz.  36. 

A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  brokmi. 

John  ziz.  3t. 

The^  shall  look  on  him  whom 
they  pierced. 


Kai  80'cai  6v  cai(  s^artuc  4l|M{ai( 
(XSTCi  h  0eos),  &CXJSU  enro  cou  cvsvfAiH 
rof  jubou  Sfi*!  ^rcufav  ^apa'  xou  v'foqpih 
csvtfoutfiv  ol  uKm  OfMjv,  xai  ed  ^iT'wrfji)^ 

via  6Vu«Vfatf^0'ovcai.    Koi  fs  wi  fw^ 

^OUXOUC  fMU,  XOI    {«*!    r«(   JftuXof  fMU, 

sv  rtuQ  4ftf {ojs  fixsfvai;  a;((w  aw  cou 
irvsufjbaros  fi«u,  xeti  ^{tftfrmCwi^* 
Kof  dutfw  rtpKira  tv  tw  •v(b«ij  ccvU| 
XOI  ^nfUia  sri  rvj^  ^  xcerw,  olfMi  xoi 
«^;{  xar  orfuda  xavvou.  *0  ^^J% 
lisrou^foui^^STM   UQ    ifxvroSf    xoi  4 

gon  K\ipo\f  TV|v  |M^aXi|v  xai  s^'i^avii. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the 

last  days  (saith  God),  I  will  pour 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  after-     out  of  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh :  and 

ward,  UuU  1  will  pour  out  my  spirit    your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 

upon  all  flesh ;  and  your  sons  and    prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall 


poSrr    nioSn    oa'jpr 

rysrm  oan   nrram 

onstto    Drttno 
nrxaffl  bw  on 

^BTP  Tan*  tMSBTT 

or    Jso ,  *xh     crh 


•  I'l 


1  Thif  tgrsM  both  with  the  Septuagint  (as  will  be  seen  in  a  tobaeqiieiit  page) 
and  also  with  the  Hebrew,  only  that  the  word  which  the  Septoagint  renden  cmJU- 
pnwawy  fought  J  it  here  renidered  tf^nfm^  kaiedf  or jpooiUy  tnia  may  refer  to  PmI. 
zxzT.  19.  or  Iziz.  4.  where  the  Poalmiit  >peak8  or  those  who  were  his  enemiea 
wrongfiilly.  Randolph  on  Quotations,  p.  30. 

9  It  is  eyidant  that  the  Evangelist  here  plainly  read  vSm  (4m)  instead  of  ^ 
(flie)  in  the  Hebrew :  But  so  also  read  thikrty-six  Hebrew  MSS.  and  two  antlent 
edkums.  And  that  this  is  the  true  readin|  appears  by  what  follows  —  and  (Asy 
"  mmimfar  Am.  On  Uieaatbority  of  these  msnoscriDts.  Archbishop  New- 
sad  translates  vSn  Mm.   afmost  Prophets,  p.  33iD.  8to.  edBt. 


IX.  Seet.  L]  Qwdationi  nearly  agreeing  wUh  Ae 


35T 


your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  your 
old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  and 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions. 
And  also  upon  the  servants  and  the 
handmaids  in  those  days  will  I  pour 
out  my  spirit.  And  I  will  snow 
wonders  in  the  heavens  and  in  the 
earth,  blood  and  fire,  and  pillars  of 
smoke.  The  sun  shall  be  turned 
into  darkness  and  the  moon  into 
blood,  before  the  great  and  the  ter- 
rible day  of  the  Lord  come.  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  VuU  whosoever 
diall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  delivered. 


see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shaB 
dream  dreams:  And  on  my  ser* 
vants  and  on  my  handmudens,  I 
will  pour  out  in  those  days  of  my 
spirit;  and  they  shall  prophesy. 
And  I  will  show  wonders  m  heaveo 
above,  and  signs  in  the  earth  be- 
neath, blood  and  fire  and  vapour  of 
smoke.  The  sun  shall  be  turned 
into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into 
blood,  before  that  great  and  notable 
day  of  the  Lord  come.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  that  whosoever  shall 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shafl 
be  saved. 


19.  Gen.  xii.  1.  nearly  agrees  with  Acts  vii.  3. 

Get  thee  out  from  thy  country, 
and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy 
father's  house,  unto  a  laud  that  I 
will  show  thee. 

20.  Isa.  Izvi.  I,  2. 

hy}  am  pum    W)3 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  heaven 
iff  my  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my 
footstool :  where  is  the  house  that 
ye  build  unto  me  ?  And  where  is 
the  place  of  my  rest  ?  For  all  those 
things  hath  mine  hand  made. 

21.  .        Isa.  xlix.^6. 

nrrn  tana  tw7  Tnroi 

I  wUl  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to 
the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayestbe 
my  aahration  unto  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

22.  Hab.  ii.  4. 

The  just  shall  live  by  hia  fidth* 

23.  Isa.  lii.  5. 

'017    ON  I  v3  morn 

poo 

My  name  continually  every  day 
is  blasphemed. 


av  (foi  Ssi^i,). 

Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and 
from  thy  kindred,  and  come  into 
the  land  which  I  shall  show  thee. 


Acts  viL  49,  50. 
'O  ou^vo(  fiM  ^^vos,  h  is  yn 
ivomdtw  c(jv  ff'o&jv  luou*  voiov  onktv 
wwi6oii.'n(fSTS  fMi ;  X^fii  Ku^io^*  ti  ng 
roiro;  ms  xarMroattfsug  fi«u ;  Ou^^t  ^ 
XSil  fMu  HToiif^fi  coura  fi'avca  ; 

Heaven  is  my  throne,  and  earth 
is  my  footstool :  what  house  will  ye 
build  me  ?  saith  the  Lord :  or  what 
is  the  place  of  my  rest  ?  Hath  not 
my  hand  made  aU  these  things  ? 


Acts  xiii.  47. 

I  have  aet  thee  to  be  a  light  of 
the  Gentiles,  that  thou  shouldeat  be 
for  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  e«rtfi. 

Rom.  i.  17. 
*0  Ss  Snaung  sk  «itfrtcjc  ^n^^w* 

The  just  shall  live  by  faith. 
Rom.  ii.  24. 

To  yag  ov^^  rou  Giov  &*  4fMt( 
/SXatf^tlfiburai  fv  roi(  sBvstfi. 

For  the  name  of  God  is  bii^ 
phemed  among  theCrentile8thiod|^ 
you. 


358        Qmlftioiu  tuarltf  agreeing  %dtk  the  Hdrrew. 


S4.      Psal.  li.  6.  (4.  of        nearly  agreei  with  Rom.  iii.  4. 

En^ish  version.)      ,  .q^^^  „,  «k«.w%  ev  «« Xo}^ 


That  thou  mightest  be  jiistifiefl 
when  thou  speaKest,  and  be  clear 
when  thou  judgest. 

25.  Gen.  zv.  0. 

h  naem  mrra  pam 

npTS 

And  he  believed  in  the  Lord,  and 
he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness. 

26.  Hos.  ii.  1.  (i.  10.  of  EngUsh 

version.)         jj^ 

TON*  OTK  vsjno  arh 

rnii  ♦»  orh 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  Mai  in 
the  place  where  it  was  said  unto 
them,  ye  are  not  my  people,  there  it 
shall  be  said  unto  them,  ye  are  the 
sons  of  the  liWng  God. 

27.  Isa.  i.  9. 

yrm  mtoi  mrr  hh 
tsnxxi  Droa  nntr  xh 

VDi  mo j^  lyn 

Except  the  Loed  of  Hosts  had 
left  MM  a  very  small  remnant,  we 
should  have  been  as  Sodom,  and 
we  should  have  been  like  unto  Go- 
morrah. 

28.  Isa.  vili.  14. 

TRTB^  TO  '3Bv 

lie  shall  be  ....  for  a  stone  of 
stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence  to 
both  the  houses  of  Israel. 

Isa.  xxviii.  16. 

laK  p«  pno  my  'in 


That  thou  mightest  be  justliM 
in  thy  sayings,  and  mightest  over* 
come  when  thou  art  judged. 

Rom.  iv.  3. 
Eirio'rsutfs   Sb    A^gaonu  rcj    Btu^ 

And  Abraham  believed  God,  aBd 
it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness. 

Rom.  ix.  26. 

Kai  etfroLi,   sv  rcj  rovui  ou  <ffi|^ 

^(fovrai  uioi  0eou  ^cjvro^. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  thai  io 
the  place  where  it  was  said  unto 
them.  Ye  are  not  my  people :  there 
shall  they  be  called  the  children  of 
the  living  God. 

Rom.  iz.  29. 
El  fJLir  Ku^  laSmuA  eyiiAHkMti* 

IkBVf  ntu  ii£  rof/Lo^^a  av  diiMbihi^, 

Exceirt  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  had 
left  us  a  seed,  we  had  been  as  So- 
doma,  aitd  been  made  like  unto 
Gomorrfaa. 


Rom.  is.  33. 

I^ouy  rt&f^  6v  2mjv  Xj^ov  9rf^(fx^l^ 
jjkort^  XOI  ^ewffm  tfxov^aXou*  xoi  mac 
h  mt(fT8uon  Mr*  nvru  ov  x(xcai0)(uv^ 
(fsrm. 

Behold  I  lay  in  Sion  a  stumbling 
stone,  and  roek  of  offence :  ana 
whosoever  b^eveth  on  him  ahall 
not  be  ashamed. 

See  also  Rom.  x.  13.  and  1  Pet.  ii.6.l 


aad 


IX.  Sect  I.]  Rotations  nearly  agreeii^  iciiA  Ae 


369 


th    po«on 


TDiD    TDiD 

trrr 


Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foun- 
dadon  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  pre- 
cious comer-stone,  a  sure  founda- 
tion: he  that  believeth  shall  not 
make  haste.  (Be  confounded,  Bp, 
LowUi.) 
29.  Isa.  lii.  7.  nearly  agrees  with 

tDW  jro2«  ncoo  nr\ 

3TDTBO0 

How  bfiuutifiil  upon  the  moun- 
tains are  the  feet  uf  iinn  tliat  bring- 
fth  good  tidings,  that  publinheth 
peace;  that  bringetli  good  tidings 
of  good. 

3a     Psal.  xix.  5.  (4.  of  English 
version.) 

tstp  tw  pia  -  hsz 

Their  line  (more  correctly,  sound)* 
is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth, 
and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

31.  Deut.  zzxii.  21. 

I  will  move  them  to  jealousy  with 
tkose  which  are  not  a  people ;  I  will 
provoke  them  to  anger  by  a  foohsh 
nation. 

82.  Isa.  Ixv.  1,2. 


Rom.  X.  15. 

How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of 
them  that  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Peace,  and  bring  glud  tidings  of 
good  things! 

Rom.  z.  18. 

yog   auruv,    xai    sig  tcl  ^epira  rug 
oixoufuviig  ra  ^^uara  aurdjv. 

Their  sound  went  into  all  the 
earth,  and  their  words  unto  the 
ends  of  tlie  world. 

Romt  X.  19. 

I  will  provoke  you  to  jealousy  by 
thtm  thai  are  no  people,  and  by  a 
foohsh  nation  will  1  anger  you. 


T 


Rom.  X.  20,  21. 

Eujf^v  roi;  syLS  fit)  ^tiroutfiv,  $)ir 

*—  *OXt)y    4-ny  4ftf^   €^8ra^a 


in  the  prophet  Isaiah,  of  which  he  qaotes  such  parts  as  were  sufficieni  to  prove  his 
pmnt.  Tne  first  citation  affrees  with  the  Hebrew.  The  Septuagint  (as  will  be 
seen  in  a  subsequent  pago)  aifiera  widely.  The  other  oitation  afftees  nearly  with 
the  Septuagint :  it  diners  from  the  Hebrew  only  in  reading  wnh  the  Septnunnt 
HmTai9xw$imtMj  fkall  be  ofhrnmed,  which  is  also  the  reading  of  the  Arabic  veimoQ. 
They  seem  to  have  read  in  the  original  v^a^  instead  of  v^m.  (Dr.  Randolph  am 
Quciations,  p.  36.)  The  quotation  in  Rom.  x.  13.  agrees  with  the  latter  clause  of 
In.  xxviii.  16.  wiui  the  whole  of  which  also  agrees  tne  qnotatkm  in  1  Pet.  iii.  6. 

t  This  quotation  agrees  verbatim  with  the  Septuagint,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  fiil- 
lewing  psffs  *,  and  it  agrees  with  the  Hebrew,  exeepUi|g  that  instead  of  q^  (eVH) 
a  Um  or  direetimit  beta  the  Apostle  and  the  Septuagint  translators  seem  to  have 
read  ohp  (quLCM),  f^vyyt^  a  Moumd :    Whkh  last  is  denbtless  the  true  rfadiag»  se 

Ees  best  with  the  context,  and  is  supported  by  the  Chaldee  Paranhrase,  the 
,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  Latin  Versions,  and  1^  Jerome.  Symmacnus,  in  hi* 
tvMslatlen,  renders  the  Hebrew  by  Mm,  SMmd.    Dr.  Raode^  on  linear 

twos,  p.  37.  Pfof.  H.  M.  BerUn,  Psahni,  ex  recsMione  teltiiB  Hdmii  et  Vi 

Aflftimriim,  Lattne  Versi^  (Upsdi»,  1005.) 


360    QBO<ift>ii«  neariff  t^nei^  tnth  the  Hebrew.    [Pttt  L  Cib 


"hti  ottSd  n*  'nens 


Tnooy 

I  am  souffht  of  them  that  asked 
not  for  me ;  I  am  found  of  them  that 

sought  me  not. 1  have  spread 

out  my  hands  all  the  day  long  unto 
a  rebellious  people. 


rag  X^igus  fMu  ^pc  Xom  wrsi^vuvra 


33. 


nan 


1  Kings  xix.  14. 

yrraio  -  rw 


I 


nnnrh  ursrnK 


1 


The  children  of  Israel  have 

thrown  down  thine  altars,  and  slain 
thy  prophets  with  the  sword :  and 
I  even  1  only  am  left ;  and  they  seek 
my  life  to  take  it  away. 

34.  1  Rings  xix.  18. 

1  have  left  me  seven  thousand  in 
Israel,  all  the  knees  which  have  not 
bowed  imto  Baal,  and  every  mouth 
which  hath  not  kissed  him. 


I  was  found  of  them  that  sought 
me  not ;  I  was  made  manifest  unto 
them  that  asked  not  after  me.  — 
All  day  long  I  have  stretched  forth 
my  hands  unto  a  disobedient  and 
gainsaying  people, 
nearly  agrees  with  Rom.  xi.  3. 

KvpSy  roue  iTfo^nrae  (Tou  acsxmvav, 
XOI  ca  h^uufn/^gta  (Tou  xar6tf)ca4^v- 
wvyui  i^Xsi9^  fMvo;,  xai  ^i)row<fi  njv 

Lord,  they  have  killed  thy  pro- 
phets, and  digged  down  thine  altars; 
and  I  am  left  alone,  and  they  seek 
my  life. 


85. 


Deut.  xxxii.  35. 


To  me  helongeih  vengeance  and 
recompense. 


36.  Deut  xxxii.  42.  (43.  of  En- 

glish version.) 

Rejoice,  O  ye  nations  wUh  his 
people. 

37.  Prov.  XXV.  21, 22. 


Rom.  xi.  4. 

KarsXMTov  CfAourci)  KrraxKf^Xious 
cofdfoSf  oWweg  oux  &uqk^0m  /ovu  r^ 
BoaX. 

I  have  reserved  to  myself  seven 
thousand  men  who  have  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  the  image  (/BaaL 


Rom.  xii.  19.    Heb.  x.  3a 
Effcoi  sx&txnffif;  fytA  avrairft&i^Wy 

Vengeance  ti  mine  (literally,  to 
me  belongeth  vengeance);  I  will 
repay,  saith  the  Lord. 

Rom.  XV.  10. 

.  Ewpga^thfTi  s^   iisra  rou  Xosv 

eoirou. 

Reioice,  ye  Gentiles,  with  his 
people. 

Rom*  xiL20. 


VfpBTT 


1  Thif  anotation  agrees  in  tense  both  with  the  fljeptnagiiit  and  the  Hebtsw,  but 
seeme  to  be  taken  from  a  difefent  transkition.  The  woids  of  the  origiMl  are 
transposed,  and  somewhat  abfidged. 
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TBtrnr  rrnn 

If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give 
him  bread  to  cat;  and  if  he  be 
thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink: 
For  thou  s])alt  heap  coals  of  fire 
upon  his  head. 

;]8.         Isa.  xxix.  14.  nearly  agrees  with 

nnnon  vjai  nyai 

The  wisdom  of  tlieir  wise  men 
Fhall  perish,  and  the  understanding 
of  their  prudent  men  shall  be  hid. 


<fu^s\t(fstg  s^i  rijv  xs^Xt)v  auro'j. 

Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink :  for  in  so  doing,  thou  shidt 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head. 

1  Cor.  i.  19. 

AifoXcj  rY]v  (fcNpiav  rfijv  (fotpuVf  utu 
njv  <fuv£(fiv  Twv  (fuvfirwv  adff ijtrw. 

I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise,  and  will  bring  to  nothing  the 
understanding  of  the  prudent. 


39.  Isa.  xl.  13. 

Who  hath  directed  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord,  or  being  his  counsellor, 
huth  tauslit  him  ? 


40. 


Psal.  xciv.  11. 


San  norra  dtk 

The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts 
of  men,  that  tliey  arc  vanity. 


41.  Isa.  xxviii.  11,  12. 

For  with  stammering  lips  and 
another  tongue  will  he  speak  to  his 
people  : — Yet  they  would  not  hear. 

42.  Gen.  ii.  7. 
Man  became  a  living  soul. 

43.  Lev.  zzvi.  11,  12. 

033in3  ♦naSnnm — 


1  Cor.  ii.   16.   (See  also  Rom. 
zi.  34.) 

Tif  ya^  gyv«  vouv  Kuf lou.  og  (fuft- 

For  who  hath  known  the  mind 
of  the  Lord,  tliat  he  may  instruct 
him? 

1  Cor.  iii.  20. 

K\igi(4  ytvunfxet  rou  {faXo)^jtf|yiou( 
ccjv  (fo^uv^  ori  £i<fi  fxarctioi. 

The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts, 
of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain. 

1  Cor.  xiv.  21. 

XEffiv  hsgoiSf  XaXv;(fej  t(j  Xa&)  roufXJ^ 
xai  ouj*  oucu^  si<taxo\j(fovTai  fiou,  Xfi^i 
Kufio^. 

With  men  of  other  tongues  and 
other  lips  will  1  speak  unto  thiv 
people;  and  yet  for  all  that  wOl 
they  not  hear  me,  saith  the  Lord. 


1  Cor.  zv.  45. 

Sis  'i^X'^  ^cj(fav. 

The  first  man,  Adam,  wae  made 
a  living  soul. 

2  Cor.  vi.  16. 

'Oci  svoixvitfu  ev  awotgf  xcci  SfMngh 
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^arr^w  xeu  Btfoiuu  auroiv  0so(y  utu 

I  will  dwell  in  them  and  walk  in 
them  ;  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and 
they  ahall  be  my  people. 


I  will  set  my  tabernacle  among 

jou: And  I  will  walk  among 

you,  and  will  be  your  God,  and  ye 
■hall  be  my  people. 

44.  Gen.  xxi.  10.  nearly  agrees  with  Gal.  iv.  30. 

£x§aXfi  nf}v  orafditTxiiv,  xai  rov  uiov 


ntxin   nam    nm 
*sr03;  ntttn  noxn-p 

Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and 
her  son;  for  the  son  of  this  bond- 
woman shall  not  be  heir  with  my 
son,  even  with  Isaac. 

45.  Psal.lxviii.  19.   (18.  of  £n- 

ghsh  version.) 

rryff  atnoh  nhv 
tDiM3  mno  nnp^  ♦atr 

Thou  hast  ascended  up  on  high, 
fhou  hast  lod  captivity  captive :  thou 
hast  received  gifts  for  men. 

46.  Exod.  XX.  12. 
(and  see  Deut.  v.  16.) 

70»     pDTjr     \^     TDK 

nonxn  hy 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mo« 
ther,  that  tliy  days  may  be  long 
upon  the  land. 

47.  Psal.  zcvii.  7.  (a  of  English 

version.) 

Worship  him,  all  ye  gods. 


Tt^  foudKfxf^  lusra  rov  uiou  rvK  €Xsu- 
Begac. 

Cast  out  the  bondwoman  and  her 
son :  for  the  son  of  the  bondwonian 
shall  not  be  heir  with  the  son  of  the 
free  woman. 


Eph.  iv.  8. 

ttQ^fi.aXcjtf'iav,  xai  s^ojxs  dofMira  coic 

When  he  ascended  up  on  high, 
he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave 
gifls  unto  men. 

Eph.  vi.  %  3. 

TifAtt  rov  'KwTBgo.  (fou  xflu  np>  \kr\r- 
TS^a — *Iva  6u  tfoi  ycvijrcu,    xoi  S(f i} 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mo- 
ther—  that  it  may  be  well  with 
thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  live  long 
upon  the  earth. 

Heb.  i.  6.' 

Kai  ir^otf^vijtfarojtfav  ouru  «'avr^ 
a^sXoi  08OU. 

And  let  all  the  angels  of  God 
worship  him. 


1  In  this  and  the  following  verses,  the  Apostlo  applies  to  the  Christian  church 
what  was  spoken  of  the  Israelites,  in  different  places,  but  with  some  Uttle  variation. 
This  citation  is  taken  from  Lev.  zzvi.  11, 12.  only  altering  the  persons :  >xxm  >nnj 
033ina  /  wUl  8tt  my  tabernacle  amomr  yoM,  is  very  properly  translated  tvointnf 
cy  «iiro(c,  /  wVl  dwell  in  them.  —  The  clause  following  is  left  oot,  and  the  rest  is 
translated  according  to  the  Septuagint  only  with  change  of  the  person,  and  the  Sep- 
toagint  is  an  exaet  translation  of  the  Hebrew.    Dr/Randolph  on  the  QuotatioDs. 

3  This  quotation  may  be  taken  either  from  Ezod.  xx.  12.  above  given,  or  from 

Deut.  V.  16.  which  runs  thus :  Honour  thyftttker  and  thy  mother,  thai  thy  daiys 

p|gJM|r^  srolMf  ed,  and  thaZ  it  may  go  wed  with  thee  in  the  land  which  the  Lord 

V 
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48.         Psal.  cii.  25— 27. 


nearly  agrees  with      Heb.  i.  1&..-12. 


mo'  pKH    oiSTf 
chy\  io;rn  nr^  nax* 

Of  old  )mst  thou  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  earth  ;  and  the  heavens 
•re  the  work  of  thy  hands.  They 
shall  perish,  but  thou  shah  endure ; 
yea,  all  of  thcni  shall  wax  old  like 
a  garment.  As  a  vesture  shah  thou 
change  them,  and  they  shall  be 
changed :  but  thou  art  the  same  and 
thy  years  shall  not  foil. 

49.         Psal.  xcv.  7—11. 

nffa  .nmoa  noo   ova 


TDN1    nna    tapK    n)ty 
Dm    on   3D7  yn  ojr 

To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice, 
harden  not  your  heart,  as  in  the 
provocation,  and  as  in  the  day  of 
temptation  in  the  wilderness:  When 
your  fathers  tempted  me,  proved 
me,  and  saw  my  work.  Fortv 
years  long  was  I  grieved  with  Uits 
generation,  and  said.  It  is  a  people 
Qiat  do  err  in  their  heart,  and  they 
have  not  known  my  ways:  unto 
whom  I  sware  in  my  wrath,  that 
they  should  not  enter  into  my  rest. 

50.  Exod.  XXV.  40. 

And  look,  that  thou  make  them 
after  their  pattern,  which  was  show- 
ed thee  in  the  mount. 


€'hefU6'Ktui(faSj  xou  egya  tgjv  X^^S*^  ^9^ 
ii(fiv  ol  ou^avoi.  Auroi  avokoxmw^ 
dM  6$  diafi.6vei$*  xoi  ^0Lyri%  u(  i^nov 

iXifsi^  aurou^,  xoj  aXXa^tfovreu* 
2u  Js  h  auro^  fi,  xai  ra  erYj  (Tou  tiiit 
fxXfi'l^ud'i. 

Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning 
hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth* 
and  the  heavens  are  tlie  works  of 
tliine  hands.  They  shall  perish, 
but  thou  remainest:  and  they  all 
shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment ; 
and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold 
them  up,  and  they  shall  be  chang- 
ed :  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy 
years  shall  not  fail. 

Heb.  iii.  7 — 11. 

Zy]|jls^v  sav  *rt\ig  9uv>](  aurou  oxou- 
(r>]Te,  fXT)  tfxXTjjuvTjTS  Tttg  xa^iof 
vjxcjv  i)g  cv  <rcj  fi'a^a^x^d'fuj,  xara 

ou  s^si^atfoiy  fi<£  oi  irars^(  ^fMJv» 
E^oxifxad'av  fjis,  yuu  eidov  ra  £^a  fMu 
TStf<j'a^axovTa  sttj*  Aio  fl'jotft.^&itfa 
TT)  ^cvsa  Exsivv],  XOI  SMTov*  A?i  rXo- 
vc«>vrai  rv]  xa^ia*  auroi  bs  oux  syvbH 
tfav  <ra^  i^ouf  fAOu'  *n(  ujnocfa  sv  n| 
o^Y]  fjLou,  £1  6i(f6X£utfovrai  £i(  rf)v  xai» 
ra4rau(Tiv  fjLou. 

To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice, 
harden  not  your  hearts,  as  in  the 
provocation,  in  the  day  off  tempta- 
tion in  the  wilderness ;  when  your 
fathers  tempted  me,  proved  me, 
and  saw  my  works  forty  vean. 
Wherefore  I  was  grieved  with  that 
generation,  and  said,  Thev  do 
alway  err  in  their  heart ;  and  they 
have  not  known  my  ways.  So  I 
swear  in  my  wrath.  They  shall  not 
enter  into  my  rest. 

Heb.  viii.  5. 
*Ofa  ya^,   qpijtfi,   ^ronitftj^    favra 
xara  rvv  ruf'ov  rov  dfii^^fvra  (foi  iv  rw 

For,  See,  saitli  he,  thai  thou  make 
all  things  according  to  the  pattern 
showed  to  thee  in  the  monnt. 


364        J^juaUaianM  nearly  agreeing  toitli  the  Hebrew.   [Part  I.  Cfa* 


61.    Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 34. 


nearly 


"OKi  CD«3  OD*  Hji-t 

rrrer  m  -  rwi  7^nB« 
esrtati-  na  ♦ma  itwt 

pBv    nnan    nw  o 

■oo    onn  D'OTj  nrw 
♦min  •  ntt  Mnj  mrr 

D377jn    D3np3 

Tthah     arh     ^nm 
kV)   .'Dj;'?  hrrrv   norn 

iijn  10N7  vntrrw  tj«Ni 

irr  dVi3    o   rnrrrw 
owijijn  030J507  ♦mx 

n^TpK    '3   rnrr  -  ata 

Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  cove- 
nant with  the  house  of  Israel  and 
with  the  house  of  Judah ;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  covenant  that  I  made 
with  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that 
I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
(which  mv  covenant  they  brake 
although  1  was  an  husband  to  them, 
saith  the  Lord.)  But  this  shall 
be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make 
with  the  house  of  Israel ;  after  those 
days^  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my 
law  m  their  inward  parts,  and  will 
write  it  in  their  hearts;  and  will 
be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my 
people.  And  they  shall  teach  no 
more  ewvty  man  his  neighbour,  and 
every  auui  his  brother,  saying, 
Kn^Wtbe  Lord:  for  they  shall  all 
know  me  from  the  least  unto  the 
cmtest,  saith  the  Lokd  :  for  I  will 
forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  re- 
member their  ein  no  more. 


agrees  with       Heb.  vii.  8 — 12. 

xai  (fuwsksifo)  &gi  rov  oixov  \€fwi(k 
xai  sv^f  rov  oixov  *Iou6a  dia^iiv*  ov 
xara  rtjv  ^ia^i7xt}v  f^v  G^w/\(ta  toi;  e'a- 
r^^iv  aurcjv,  £v  f^^  Sf'iXa^of&evou 
fMu  Ti]5  X^'^^^  auTwv,  jgayayciv  au- 
roug  a  yr^  Aiywrrou*  hri  awoi  otx 
evffi^ivav  £v  cij  hioArm  /*ou,  xciyw 
ijftfiXti<ra  auTCijv,  Xayei  Kufw^*    'Ovi 

ItffatjX  /xfira  rag  hf^ga^  Dtfivof,  Xgyf i 
Kuf for  ^i^oug  vofAou(  fiou  fig  rv)v  6ia- 
voiav  aurcjv,  xai  ciri  xa^iog  auruv 
e«i2^^-4^  aurous*  xou  stfofxai  auroig 
CIS  Oeov,  xai  auroi  ((fovroi  fMi  6i(  Xaov 
Kou  on  jXTj  ^i^o{cj<riv  hca(fTO(  rov  wXr^ 
(Tiov  auTou,  xou  txwtrog  rov  a^aX^ov 
auTou,  Xsywv,  Fvgj^i  ro»  Kujiov  ori 
favrsg  si6ifi(fo\)(ft  lUy  aito  luxgw  ecuruv 
kus  fAS^aXou  aurtjv*  ori  Ikiug  EtfofMu 
cai(  ajixfoi^  aurcjv,  xai  rcjv  dmofnuv 
avTuVj  xou  rcjv   avdjuii6>)v  auruv  ou  juir 

Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  when  I  will  make  a  new 
covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel 
and  the  house  of  Judah:  not  ac- 
cording to  the  covenant  that  I 
made  with  their  fathers,  in  the  day 
when  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to 
lead  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
because  they  continued  not  in  my 
covenant,  and  I  regarded  them  not, 
saith  the  Lord.  For  this  is  the 
covenant  that  I  will  make  with  tlic 
house  of  Israel  after  those  days, 
saith  the  Lord.  I  will  put  my  laws 
in  their  mind,  and  write  them  in 
their  hearts ;  and  I  will  be  to  them 
a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a 
people:  And  they  shall  not  teach 
every  man  his  neighbour  and  every 
man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the 
Lord :  for  all  shall  know  me  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest.  For  I  will 
be  merciful  to  their  unrighteous- 
ness, and  their  sins  and  their  ini- 
quities will  I  remember  no  more. 
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52. 


Exod.  xxiv.  8.  nearly  agrees  with 


Ileb.  ix.  20. 


T8W  nnn-DT  nn 
D30j^  mrr  rro 

Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant^ 
which  the  Lord  hath  mode  ivith 
you. 

53.  Psal.  cxviii.  0. 

The  Lord  is  on  my  side,  I  will  not 
fear ;  what  can  man  do  unto  me  ? 


-no  tn»K 


54. 


Isa.  xl.  C,  7,  8. 


tffy 


rrwry  rva   non 
unih  Dip*  w.™ 

All  flesh  t>  grass,  and  all  the  good- 
liness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the 
field.  The  grass  withereth,  the  flow- 
er fadeth : But  the  word  of  our 

God  shall  stand  fast  for  ever. 

55.  Exod.  xix.  6. 

Ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom 
of  priests,  and  an  holy  nation. 

56.  Isa.  liii.  9. 

i^  nay  Dtxmh 

Because  he  had  done  no  violence, 
neither  was  any  deceit  in  his  mouth. 

57.  Isa.  liii.  5. 

With  bis  stripee  we  are  healed. 

58.  Psal.  xxxiv.  13—17. 
(12 — 16.  of  English  version.) 

ahff   traa   did  -  rwjn 
•7K   mrr    'jy    :nfl"ni 


Touro    ro   aijxa  rvig    6taBf(Hy^^   r^ 

This  is  the  blood  of  the  testament, 
which  God  hath  enjoined  unto  you. 

Ueb.  xiii.  6. 

Ku^io^  Ejxoi   iSorfiogy  xai    ou  9061)- 

The  Lord  is  my  helper,  and  I  will 
not  fear  what  man  can  do  unto  me. 

1  Pet.  i.  24,  25. 

Aiori    qraifa   tfa^  ca(  X^f*^9   '^' 

Egii;avdi)  0  X^{^°(>  '^''''  ^^  ^^  aurou 
E|&irEtf£.  To  ^s  |f)ixa  Kufiou  jULfivsi  eig 
rov  aiuva. 

For  all  flesh  i«  as  grass,  and  all 
the  glorv  of  man,  as  the  flower  of 

grass.  The  grass  withereth,  and  the 
ower  thereof  falleth  away :  but  the 
word  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever. 

1  Pet.  u.  9. 

*T|ui.(i(  ^s .  .  .  .  ^a^iXsm  isfarsu- 

But  ye  are  ....  a  royal  priesthood, 
a  holy  nation. 

1  Pet.  ii.  22. 

*0(  (ifAajriav  ovx  8«'oif)tfsV|  wiSs 
e(ige6ri  Sokog  ev  ru  tfrofutrt  avrou. 

Who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile 
found  in  his  mouth. 

1  Pet.  ii.  24. 

Ou  ru  fACjXcjiri  aurou  uxh^s. 

By  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed. 

1  Pet.  iii.  10—12. 


'O  yag  ^sXojv  ^(jy)v  a^flMtav,  xai 
i6nv  hlf^gag  ayc&OLiy  ^oaxfaro  rr.v 
yKutftfoM  auTw  tufo  scaxou,  xai  X"^^ 
aurou  f  ou  /xi)  XaXijtfai  ^oXov*  fixxXivft- 
rcj  airo  xoxou,  xai  ^ottjifarcj  a^a^ov* 
^iirrittaiTU  £i{iiviiv,  xai  Ji(ij|a9XJ  ourr.v. 
*07t  0!  o^^aXf&oi  Kujiou  sift  Ssxom'.c. 


966    QMOtationt  agrtang  in  $aise,  but  not  in  worSt.    [Part  1.  Ch. 


:  tDTsrerhti  rm\  trprw 


What  man  desireth  life,  and  lovcth 
many  days,  that  he  may  see  good  ? 
Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy 
lips  from  speaking  guile.  Depart 
from  evil  and  do  good ;  seek  peace 
and  pursue  it.  The  eyes  of  tlie  Lord 
are  upon  the  righteous,  and  his  ears 
are  open  unto  their  cry.  The  face  of 
the  Lord  is  against  them  that  do 
evil. 


xai  cjra  aurou  si;  ^srfiw  avTGJV*  ^f^ 
(fcjirov  Jff  Kujiou  6CI  «'oJouvra^  xoxa. 


o9.       Isa.  viii.  12, 13. 

unpn  vw  mKSi 

Neither  fear  ye  their  fear:  nor 
be  afraid. 

Sanctify  the  Lord  of  Hosts  him- 
self. 


For  he  that  will  love  life  and  see 
good  days,  let  him  refrain  his 
tongue  from  evil,  and  his  lips  that 
they  speak  no  guile.  Let  him  et* 
chew  evil  and  do  good;  Let  him 
seek  peace  and  ensue  it.  For  tho 
eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  right- 
eous, and  his  ears  are  open  unto 
their  prayers ;  but  the  face  of  the 
Lord  u  against  them  that  do  evil. 

nearly  agrees  with  1  Pet.  iii.  14,  15. 


60.  Prov.  X.  12. 

rrDDn  cm^oh^ 

Love  covereth  all  sins. 


6L  Peal.  ii.  9. 

h^'^  SnD  SD3BO   ojnn 

Dssn  Tin* 

Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a 
rod  of  iron ;  thou  shalt  dash  them 
in  pieces,  like  a  potter's  vessel. 


Tov   6b  (poCov  auruv  (xv)  ^ti^rfirgn^ 

&yta€afire. 

And  be  not  afraid  of  their  terror 
neither  be  troubled. 


1  Pet.  iv.  8. 

*Ori    ii    uyavii   xaXu4^i   «Xi]^ 

aiMgrtuv, 

For  charity  shall  cover  the  mul- 
titude of  sins. 

Rev.  ii.  27. 

Kai  «'oijULavEi  aurou^  cv  jfx^Su  tfi- 
^^a'  iii  ra  (Txsut}  ra  xigaiuxa  if\n' 

And  he  shall  rule  with  a  rod  of 
iron :  as  a  potter's  vessel,  shall  they 
be  broken  to  shivers. 


in.  Quotations  agreeing  unth  the  Hebrew  in  seme^  but  not  in  word$. 


1.  Isa.  xL  3.  5. 

13T03   ^nip    Sip 


\Trhe7 


agrees  in  sense,  but       Matt.  iii.  3.  Mark  i.  3. 
not  in  words,  with  ^^^  Lu|^g  jji.  4^(5. 

^oistrs    rcK    r^§ou(    aurou.     IIa#A 
9afayg  flrXt]{wl*|tf6rai,  xai   *av  ojof 

irm:h  Dt>3nm  iw? 
■um    nvr   tqd    rhxit 


HTDo    norm 
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X^3 


nvr    ♦•J    O   HIT 

The  voice  of  Iiim  that  crieth  in 
the  wilderiie«*s,  Prepare  yo  tlic  way 
of  the  Lord  ;  make  straight  in  the 
desert  a  hi^jhway  for  our  God.  Eve- 
ry valley  sliall  be  exalted,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  l)e  made 
low :  and  tlie  crooked  shall  be  made 
straight ;  and  the  rouf^h  places 
plain.  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  reveah'd ;  and  all  flesh  shall 
tee  it  together. 


Big   odouc    Xsior   Koj  •^erai    «a^a 
(fa|f  70  (furifipov  tou  Gsou.^ 

The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  make  hin  paths  straight. 
Every  valley  ^hall  he  filled,  and 
every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be 
brought  low ;  and  the  crooked  shall 
he  made  straight,  and  the  rough 
ways  shall  be  made  smooth ;  and  all 
flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God. 


o 


agrees  in  sense,  but 
T.sa.  xlii.  1—4.       "ot  in  words,  with 


13  -  Tsrw    nay    p 
>ih 


nay" 


V 


hr 


nmh 
vn\rh\ 


Behold  my  servant  whom  I  up- 
hold, mine  elect  in  tchom  niv  soul 
delighteth :  I  have  put  my  spirit 
upon  him,  he  shall  bring  forth  judg- 
ment to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall  not 
cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice 
to  be  heard  in  the  street.  A  bruised 
reed  shall  he  not  break:  and  the 
smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench : 
he  shall  bring  forth  judgment  unto 
truth.  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  dis- 
coil^aged,  till  he  have  set  judgment 
in  the  earth :  and  the  isles  shall 
wait  for  his  law. 

3.  Psal..  Ixxviii.  2. 

I  will  open  my  mouth  in  a  para- 
ble ;  I  will  utter  dark  sayings  of  ohi. 


Matt.  xii.  18—21 
idou,  0  «'af^  /uLou,  6v  Yf^rt^u  o  aya* 
in}ro^  (Jiiou,  sig  ov  suJoxYjtfsv  1;  4aq^ 
jjiou.  ^r,(fu)  TO  rvEufitt  fiou  EC*  aurovy 
xat  x^id'iv  roi(  s^stTiv  aitayyikBi, 
Oux  SPi(f£(,  ouJs  xpavya(tst,  oude 
axo\j(fci  ris  6v  vmg  rXarsioi^  ni]v 
9(jvY]v  ecuTou.  KaXojULov  tfuvrsr^iju^o- 
vov  ou  xarea^eiy  xat  Xivov  ru^ojMvov 
ou  (fQe(fsr  iuig  av  ex^akri  €tg  vixog  n)v 
x^i^iv.  Keu  6v  ru)  ovofAan  aurou  s^ 
sX^'iouifi. 

Behold  my  servant  whom  I  have 
chosen,  my  beloved  in  whom  my 
soul  is  well  pleased.  I  will  put  my 
spirit  upon  him,  and  he  shall  show- 
judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall 
not  strive  nor  cry ;  neither  shall  any 
man  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets. 
A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break, 
and  smoking  flax  shall  he  not 
quench,  till  he  send  forth  judgment 
unto  victory.  And  in  his  name  shall 
the  Gentiles  trust. 


Matt.  xiii.  35. 

Avoi|cj  £v  ^agaSoKoug  ro  tfrojuka 
fMu,  ff suf ofAoi  xfxfuf/ifisva  aire  xara€tf- 
XfiS  xotffMu. 

I  will  open  my  mouth  in  para- 
bles; I  will  utter  things  which  have 
been  kept  secret  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world. 


1  This  qvotation  agrees  in  tense,  though  not  exactly,  with  the  Hebrew,  and  abo 
mh  the  fifoptuagint.  The  whole  of  it  occurs  hi  Luke  iii.  4—6.  and  the  first  part 
fii  Matt  ui.  3.  and  Mark  i.  3.  *^ 


68    QuotolioM  agnekg  in  wiwe,  hut  mot  m  wordi.    [Part  L  Cb. 


I.    Zech.  iz.  9.  (and  8eo    aKTMi 
Isiulxii.  11.)  ""tin 

m-ro,  TNo    hi 
nrt    OTBTrro    ynn 

jnSW  jrW  17  W3»  1370 

Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of 
Zion ;  shout,  O  daughter  ot  Jerusa- 
lem ;  behold,  thy  king  coineth  unto 
thee.  He  is  just  and  having  salva- 
tion, lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass, 
even  upon  a  cult  the  foal  of  an  ass. 


in  wBte,  but 

wordi,  with  Matj^  ^^  5^ 

Enrart  vri  ^uyargt  2iuv*  I&w,   o 

Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion,  Be- 
hold thy  king  cometli  unto  thee« 
meek  and  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and 
(more  eorrtetlyj  even)  a  colt  the  Ibal 
of  an  ass. 


5        Fsal.  viii.  3.  (2.  of  English 
version.) 

Out  of  tho  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings  thou  hast  ordained 
strength. 

6.  Zech.  xi.  13. 

anhyo  ♦nnp^  ntw  ipn 
:p3n     athe^      Tmr\ 

1  'OSt  it  unto  the  potter ;  a  ffoodly 
price  that  I  was  prized  at  of  them. 
And  I  took  the  thirty  ;neee«  of  silver, 
und  cast  them  to  the  potter  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord. 


Matt.  xxi.  16. 
Ex  (frof&aro^  vifjmuv  xai  ^i)Xa^ov- 
rwv  xarrigTUfu  euvov. 

Out  of  the  mouth  of  balies  and 
sucklings,  tliou  hast  perfected 
praise. 


Matt,  zxvii.  9,  10. 
Kai  EXa€ov  ra  rfuaan/ra  agyvpa^ 

Ti>]v  TifXiiiv  rou  rErijULtymfou,  ^  ^^^^^%'^ 
tfavro  aco  ukjv  l^gaijK.  Kai  sduxav 
aura  £i(  rov  a^^v  rou  xS{a|i£oj^  xa^a 
(Tuveraf^  fAoi  Kufio;.^ 

And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver,  the  price  of  hbn  that  was 
valued,  whom  they  of  the  children  of 
Israel  did  value :  and  gave  them  for 
the  potter's  field,  as  the  Lord  ap- 
pointed me. 


1  This  quotation  socms  to  be  taken  from  two  prophecies,  viz.  Isa.  Ixii.  11.  where  we 
read,  Say  ye  to  tkti  daufrhtcr  of  ZioUy  behold  thy  aalvation  cometh —  and  from  Zech. 
ix.  9.  Tho  latter  part  aurees  more  exactly  with  the  Hebrew,  than  with  the  Septoa- 
fiint ;  only  both  Saint  Matthew  and  the  Soptuagint  seem  to  have  read  Mp,  metk, 
iiHtcad  of  «j;,  afflicted.    Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  29. 

9  This  citation  is  attended  with  no  small  difficulty.    The  prophecy  is  cited  lirom 
Jeremiali :  but  in  that  prophet  no  such  prophecy  is  to  be  found.  In  Zech.  xi.  13.  iiich 
u  prophecy  is  found,  but  neither  do  the  words  there  perfectly  agree  with  Svat 
iMiitthew's  citation.    Some  critics  are  of  opinion  that  an  error  nas  crept  into  Saint 
Matthew's  copy ;  and  that  bp.  has  been  wntten  by  the  tronscribers  instead  of  Xtjf^. 
or  that  the  word  has  been  interpolated.    And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  wotd  is 
emitted  in  the  MSS.  bv  Griesbach  numbered  33  (of  the  eleventh  or  twelAh  centiiiy), 
and  157  (of  the  twelfUi  centuiy),  in  the  later  Syriac  and  in  the  modem  OrMUf 
versions,  one  or  two  MSS.  of'^the  old  Italic  version,  some  manuscripts  cited  bj 
Augustine,  and  one  Latin  MS.  cited  by  Lucas  Bmgensis.    Griesbach*s  MS.SSCo 
the  eleventh  century^  reads  £«;^apio*,  which  word  u  also  found  in  the  mai|[iB  of  to 
later  Syriac  version,  and  in  on  Arabic  exemplar  cited  by  Bengel  in  his  Critic' 
Edition  of  tho  New  Testament.    Origen,  and  afler  him  Eusebius,  conjectured  th 
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agrees  in  sense,  but 
7.         Exod.  xiii,  2.  not  in  words,  with  Luke  ii.  23. 

,     '-J' ^  I  7J        Every   male    that  opcneth    the 
Whatsoever  openeth  the  womb-     .^^^j,  Jh^i,  ^e  called  holy  to  the 
both  of  man  and  of  beast,  it  xs  mmc.     Lord. 

a  Zech.  ix.  9.  John  xii.  Uy.  (Sec  Matt.  xxi.  5. 

See  the  passage,  suprOy  No.  4.  p.  p.  368.  supra.) 

Bad'iXeuc  (Tou  c^etoj,  xadT)fi.^o(   ^i 
^wXov  ovou.^ 

Fear  not,  daughter  of  Sion ;  be- 
hold thy  king  cometh,  sitting  on  an 
ass*8  colt. 


this  was  the  true  reading.  Other  eminent  critics  have  thought  that  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  chapters  of  what  is  called  Zechariah's  Prophecy  were  really  written 
by  Jeremiah,  and  they  have  certainly  assigned  very  probable  reasons  for  such 
opinion  both  firom  the  matter  and  style.  (See  Dr.  Hammond  on  Heb.  viii.  9.  Mode's 
Works,  pp.  786 — 833.  Bp.  Kidder's  Demonst.  of  Messiah,  part  ii.  p.  196,  d:c. 
Lowth,  Pnelect.  Poet.  Lect.  xxi.,  See  also  Vol.  IV.  p.  209.  where  reasons  are  as- 
signed to  show  that  these  chapters  were  actually  written  by  Zechariah.)  It  is, 
however,  most  likely^  that  the  original  reading  of  Matthew  xxvii.  9.  was  simply, 
that  which  was  spoken  by  thk  prophet,  iia  rov  irpo^^rov,  without  naming;  ony  pro- 
phet :  And  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Saint  Matthew  often  omits 
the  name  of  the  prophet  in  his  quotations.  (Sec  Matt.  i.  22.  ii.  5.  xiii.  35.  and  xxi.  4.) 
Bengel  approves  of  the  omission.  It  was,  as  wo  have  already  shown  (see  pp.  142, 
143.  of  tnis  volume),  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  to  divide  the  Old  Testament  into 
three  parts  :  iheiirstj  beginning  with  the  Law,  was  called  tiik'  Law  ;  the  second, 
commencing  with  the  Psalms,  was  called  thk  Ps\LMs;and  the  tJiird,  beginning 
with  the  prophet  in  question,  was  called  Jerf.miah  :  conscquentiv,  the  writmgs  of 
Zechariau,  and  of  the  other  Prophets,  bein'  included  in  that  division  which  ^san 
with  Jeremiahy  all  quotations  from  it  would  go  under  this  prophet's  name.  Tnis 
solution  completely  removes  the  difficulty.  Dr.  Liglitfoot  (who  cites  the  Btba 
Bathra  and  Rabbi  David  Kimchi's  Preface  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah  as  his  authori> 
ties)  insists  that  the  word  Jeremiah  Ia  perfectly  correct,  ii»  standing  at  the  head  of 
that  division  from  which  the  evangelist  nuotcd,  ond  which  gave  its  denomination 
to  all  the  rest.  —  With  regard  to  the  propliccy  itself,  if  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  for 
fJMMv,  they  gnve^  we  read  c^Mica,  I  gave,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  Evangel  isteria, 
S4  and  31  of  Griesbach's  notation  (both  of  the  eleventh  centur}*)  and  of  both  the 
Syriac  versions,  the  evangelist's  quotation  will  very  nearly  agree  with  the  orixinal. 
That  wo  should  read  c^wica,  I  gave ^  appears  further  to  be  probable  from  what  fblTowi, 
<^«i5a  rvvtr«|<  fiM  Kvpipf,  as  the  Lord  commanded  uk;.— Kai  ikt^^  rm  rptaKovrm  apyv- 
^a,  Kttt  tiwui  avra  Ui  rov  aypov  rov  KtpantttC  and  I  took  the  thirty  pieces  OJ  sUtetj  ind 
i  gave  them  for  the  potter's  field.  The  translation  is  literal,  excepting  onlj  that 
ytx^n  is  rendered  ay^v  rov  jrfpa/icw{  and  nn^  r\^2  is  omitted  ;  and  the  same  is  also 
omitted  in  some  antient  MSS.  (See  Kennicott's  Dissertatio  Generalis,  §  49.  p.  21.) 
The  words  ni¥  rifiijy  rov  rtriunittvov  hv  cnuifeavn  a«o  v\t»v  lepctiiX  and  ka9a  Wfiro^c  ^m 
K»fi9f  are  added  to  supply  tue  sense,  bemg  taken  in  sense,  and  very  nearly  in  words, 
from  the  former  part  of  the  verse  ;  this  latter  clause  is  in  the  Arabic  version.  Dr. 
Randolnh  on  the  Quotations,  p.  30.  Novum  Testamentum,  k  Griesbach,  torn.  i.  p. 
134.    UT.  Lightfoot  s  Hone  Ifebraics  on  Matt,  xxvii.  9.   (Works,  vol.  ii.  206.) 

1  This  quotation  dificrs  both  from  the  Hebrew  (and  Septuogint)  and  fK>ni  the 
citation  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Evangelist  John 
either  followed  some  other  translation,  or  chose  to  express  in  short  the  sense,  but 
not  the  words  of  tlic  prophet. 

VOL.  II.  47 


\r 


«tj5M«,^  .  and 

^  •"""l;^  Vtovaed  t\^«  ^3,  tto^ 
■tie  ba*   I;  ;,  \\etf* ' .   .ve«,  »••' 


1,  15.  ^9- 


<px|i^*"  .  „_A  your 

bte**?VD  5\  *i»ef  "'And  »t 'S 


L 


• .uo  «eti«e  o>  rix  vs  to  ^"^i*^  ^^^ 
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ftgreea  in  sense,  but 
12.  See  Josh.  xxiv.  32.      not  in  words,  with  Acts  vii.  16. 

4ra|a  ruv  utcjv  EfJkfi.ef  rou  2u^SfA.^ 

That  Abraham  bought  for  a  sum 
of  money,  of  the  sons  of  Emmor, 
the  father  of  Sychem. 


Sarr 


Rom.  iii.  10—12. 
Oux  etfn  ^jxaiof ,  ou6c  gig*  Oux  etfrnr 
6  (tuvicjv,  oux  S(frw  6  sx^ifjrdjv  rov  06ov. 
navTgg  sJsxXjvav,  oqxa  tj^^^siwdtjtfeer 
oux  ftfri  fflToicjv  X{'1^''^^^*>  ^^'^  ^^^'^ 
kutg  Ivo^. 

There  is  not  one  righteous;  no,  not 
one :  there  is  none  that  understand- 
eth,  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after 
God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the 
way;  they  are  altogether  become 
unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good ;  no,  not  one. 


13.  Psal.  xiv.  1 — 3. 

-♦33-7J^      -7psrn      DtXTD 

m  rhiii  nxr  id 

There  is  none  that  doeth  good. 
The  Lord  looked  down  from  hea- 
ven upon  the  children  of  men ;  to 
see  if  there  were  any  that  did  un- 
derstand and  seek  God.  They  are 
all  gone  aside ;  they  are  all  together 
become  filtliy:  then  is  none  that 
doeth  good,  no  not  one. 

14.  Isa.  lix.  7,  8. 

— pj  DT  ^sxn  ray) 
)}rr  to  Dw  jn 

Their  feet  run  to  evil,  and  they 
make  haste  to  shed  innocent  blood 
—  Wasting  and  destruction  are  in 
their  paths.  The  way  of  peace  they 
know  not. 

15.  Gen.  xviii.  10. 

ny^  yha  y^i^a  yvi^ 
y\t:ni  mtih  prti,i^  rm 

I  will  certainly  return  to  thee  ac- 
cording to  the  time  of  life ;  and  lo, 
Sarah  thy  wife  shall  have  a  son. 

1  In  this  quotation  there  is  a  very  considerable  crn>r  in  the  copies  of  the  Noir 
Testament ;  and  some  commentators  have  supposed  that  Abraham's  purchase  of  a 
piece  of  land  of  the  children  of  Heth,  for  a  sepulchre,  was  alluded  to.  But  this  it 
clearly  a  mistake.  It  is  most  probable,  as  Bisnop  Pearce  and  Dr.  Randolph  hanre 
remarked,  that  Aj6^/i  is  an  interpolation,  which  has  crept  into  the  text  from  the 
margin.  If  therefore  we  omit  this  name,  the  sense  will  run  very  clearly  thus.  80 
JacSf  went  down  iiUo  Egfot  and  died,  he  and  our  fathers.  And  they  (our  fatben) 
wete  carried  over  into  Syehemf  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre,  which  he  (Jacob)  bemglU 
for  a  sum  of  money  of  the  sons  of  Emmor  the  father  of  Sychem, 

^  The  apostle  seems  here  to  have  made  use  of  9ome  other  translation  diflTerent 


Rom.  iii.  15— rl7. 
Og?ig  ol  «'o^8s  auroni  £x)^€ai  olfMu 
2uvr^i|XfMi    xou    raXai«u){ia   sv   nug 
hSoig  aurcjv*  Kai  o^ov  sigffvr^  oux  S^^gj- 
(fav. 

Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood. 
Destruction  and  misery  are  in  their 
ways ;  and  the  way  of  ppace  they 
have  not  known. 


Rom.  ix.  9. 

Kara  rov  xaifov  rourov  6Xsu(fo|Mtf, 
xai  etfrai  td)  2aj^a  uiog.^ 

At  this  time  will  I  come,  and  Sum 
shall  have  a  son. 


"^'^ 


*"»*^**^**'  ^-.•-'-"•T         »»«*-*^   >«* 

•    ^'^^^  ^rvsrr^       ,o.  -  -'  -'  '^^ 


s 


It. 


Sme^ 


18.  ^""^BBgUA  vetwonO 


Rom-  »•  *' 


*     etc  ^e«**^  .        TxOfK^' 


«v?cr^ 


«l»nlr. 


19.  Isa.  xlv.  23. 

^DB'n  -p-Ss  ron  ♦•? 

frT73 

I    have    sworn   by   myself;  the 
word  is  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in 
righteousnes.s,  and  shall  not  return, 
th&t  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow 
every  tongue  shall  swear. 

20.  Isa.  xi.  10. 

,  omj;  oh  toj;  1£W  ^ 

And  in  that  day  tliere  shall  be  a 
root  of  Jesjie,  which  shall  be  for  an 
ensign  of  the  people  ;  to  it  shall  the 
Gentiles  seek. 

21.  Isn.  hi.  11,  12. 

tsffQ  v«   ryp  niD 
wy      w:in-7«      HOD 
D33DKQ1 nsrio 

Depart  ye,  depart  ye,  go  ye  out 
from  thence,  touch  no  unclean 
things^  go  ye  out  of  the  midst  of  her. 
And  the  uod  of  Israel  will  gather 
you  up.    (See  the  marginal  render- 

22.  Gen.  xii.  3. 
(And  see  xviii.  18.) 

'      rfona 

In  thee  shall  all  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed. 

23.  Deut.  xxvii.  26. 

onw  TWjn 

Curbed  he  he  that  confirmeth  not 
oil  the  words  of  this  law  to  do  them. 


agreei  ia  sense,  but 
not  in  words,  with 


Rom.  xiT.  11. 

Zcj  iyuy  "Ksyti  Ku^o(,  in  Sfkok 

6|of4.oXo7t)<fsrai  ru  Gsu, 

JU  I  live  saith  the  Lord,  everf 
knee  shall  bow  to  me,  and  everj 
tongue  shall  confess  to  God. 


Rom.  XV.  1^ 

Etfrai    f}    ^t^a  tou    IsftfSeUy  xai    i 

s^  sX^rioutfiv. 

There  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse^ 
and  he  that  shall  rise  to  reign  over 
the  Gentiles ;  in  him  shall  the  Gen- 
tiles trust. 

2  Cor.  vi.  17. 

Aio  s^sX^srs  EX  f^ecTou  auruv,  xoi 
a^o^uf^frs,    Xs/g<    Kujior    xa<    axot- 

Wherefore,  come  out  from  among 
them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the 
Lord:  and  touch  not  the  unclean 
thing,  and  1  will  receive  you. 


Gal.  iii.  8. 
*Ori  5vsuXo^iitf«)tfovraj  sv  ^oi  ^avra 

In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed. 


Galf^iii.  10. 

Ecrixara^aro;  ira(  hi  oux  SfAfiiSvsi  8v 
«a(ff  roic  yc^^ofAfiifivoi^  sv  rw  jSiSXiu 
rouvofMu,  rou  «oi«)tfai  (icura. 

Cursed  ia  every  one,  that  continu- 
eth  not  in  all  things,  whichju^  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  uie  law,to  do  them. 


applies  this  to  the  times  of  the  Gospel,  when  some  few  of  the  Jews  believed,  an4 
were  saved,  and  a  si^al  destruction  came  upon  the  rest.  It  is  worthy  of  obeerra* 
lion,  that  the  expressions  here  in  Isaiah  are  the  same  as  we  find  Dan.  ix.  where  lb* 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  foretold.  See  this  prophecy  and  the  application  of  It 
well  explained  by  Bishop  Newton,  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  ii.  p.  S!( 
Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  9f». 
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^tMtaHont  ihu  give  the  general  sense.  [Part  I.  Cb. 


agrees  in  sensej  but 
24.  Hagg.  ii.  6.  not  in  words,  with         Heb.  xii.  26. 

>m  tjj^  nnx  nj^  ^^  ^•'"S  ^y*^  <f^*^ «"  f«>vov  ^irv 

M*i»%M»^i««^        Yet  once  more  I  shake,  not  the 

V  .    •      ,.   ,  '    .^.         .  w     ^'^^^  only,  but  also  heaven. 

Yet  once,  it  t#  a  little  while,  and  I 

will  shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 


IV.  Quotations  that  give  the  general  sensCj  but  which  abridge  or 

aM  to  it. 
1.  (Psal.  xxii.  6.  Ixix.  9, 10.  Isa.  \  ,    . .  tlt  **  ••  oo 

k.  liii.  Zech.  xi.  12,  la)      ]  '^^"P""^  ^'*  ^^*«-  "•  ^- 

^ ..  That  it  miffht  be  fulfilled  which 

was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  He 
ahall  be  called  a  Nazarene. 


2.  Zech.  ix.  9. 

See  the  passage,  No.  4.  p.  368.  supra. 

3  Isa.  vi.  9,  10. 

See  the  passage  No.  6.  p.  354.  supra. 

4.  Gen.  xv.  13,  14. 

pio  ^jnt  TV7V  nra 

iTixf  rwo  ym  Dr« 
ror  nc^K  narrnK   0:11 


John  xii.  15. 
See  the  passage.  No.  8.  p.  369.  supra. 

John  xii.  40.  (And  see  Matt.  xiii. 
14,  15.  Markiv.  12.  Lukeviii. 
la  Acts  xxviii.  26.) 

Acts  vii.  6,  7. 
'Ori  S(frai  to  d^isf^  etucov  «'a- 
^ixov  6v  yri  aXXor|ia,  xai  ^ouXutfftvtfro 
auTo,  xeu  xaxcj0'ou(}'iv  (rt|  rsr^xotria. 
Kou  ro  8^o(,  &)  gov  douXeutfejeri,  x^cj 
E^w,   enrev  6  @so(*   xai  (xcra  raura 


1  As  the  evangelist  cites  the  Prophets  in  the  plural  number,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  this  passage  is  not  a  quotation  from  any  particular  pronhct,  but  a  citation  de- 
Dotiiig  the  humble  and  despised  condition  of  the  Messiaii,  as  described  by  the 
prophets  in  general,  and  especially  by  the  prophet  Isaiah.  See  Dr.  Hunt's  sermon 
on  Matt.  ii.  23.  at  the  end  of  his  **  Ob8er\'ation8  on  several  Passages  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.'*  pp.  170 — 193.  Though  the  words,  he  shall  be  eallea  a  Aazarcnfy  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  i)rophets,  yet,  as  the  thin^  intended  by  them  is 
of  ftejiiuent  occurrence,  the  application  is  made  with  sufficient  propriety.  The 
Ivaelites  despised  this  Galileans  in  genera],  but  especially  the  Nazarenes;  who 
were  so  contemptible  as  to  be  subjects  of  ridicule  even  to  the  Galileans  themselves. 
HancCf  Jftazarene  was  a  term  of  reproach  poverbially  given  to  nny  despicable  wortli- 
less  person  whatever.  Wherefore,  since  the  prophets  (particularly  those  above 
referred  to)  have,  in  many  parts  of  tneir  writings,  foretold  that  the  Messiah  should  be 
reiected,  despised,  and  traduced,  they  have  in  reality  predicted  that  he  should  be 
oiuled  a  JiTazarene.  And  the  evangelist  justly  reckons  Christ's  dwelling  in  Nazareth, 
among  other  things,  a  completion  of  these  predictions ;  because  in  the  course  of  his 
piibtic  life,  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  educated  in  that  town  was  frequently 
oljected  to  him  as  a  matter  of  scorn,  and  was  one  principal  reason  why  his  countr}'- 
■lea would  not  receive  him.  (John  i.  46.  and  vii.  41. 58.)  Dr.Macknight's  Harmony, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  53.  6vo.  edit.  See  also  Rosenmoller,  Kuini^el,  aud  other  Commentators  on 
this  text. 


IX.  Sect.  I.  QuotofMMU  Hwtgioe  the  general  leme. 
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That  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger 
in  a  land  that  U  not  theirs,  and  shall 
serve  theni,  and  they  shall  afflict 
them  four  hundred  years.  And  also 
that  nation  whom  they  shall  serve 
will  I  judge :  and  afterwards  shall 
they  come  out  with  great  substance. 


s^XfvtfovTai,  xeu  Xar^sixfoutfi  fioi    £v 

That  his  seed  should  sojourn  in  a 
strange  land,  and  that  they  should 
bring  them  into  bondage,  and  en- 
treat tkem  evil  four  hundred  years. 
And  the  nation,  to  whom  tliey  shall 
be  in  bondage,  will  I  judge,  says 
God :  and  after  that  shall  they  come 
forth,  and  serve  me  in  tliis  place. 


6. 


Gen.  xlvi.  27 


compared  with 


Acts  vii.  14. 


3pjr-noS  crarrSa 


oyx^   nonsD  T^\xx^ 

All  the  souls  of  the  house  of  Ja- 
cob, which  came  into  Egypt,  \ctrt 
threescore  and  ten  souls. 


A4rotfr?iXa(  6s  loj^fi^  fi.ersxaXcd'arf 
rov  <rars^  aurou  Iaxv>€,  xoj  ^atfav 
TY)v  tfu^Evsiav  aurou  £v  -^Af^au^  ^€6o- 
jXtjxovrairevTS.^ 

Then  sent  Joseph  and  called  his 
father  Jacob  to  him,  and  all  his 
kindred,  threescore  and  fifteen 
souls. 


a 


Amos  ix.  11, 12. 


opt    Knrt    on 
nSwn     Tn     nao-ntt 

rTrfsi\  Dp?  mom 
Ttn^  \ym  lunsf  ♦o»3 
-73"!     DiTK     nnt«rn« 

HBO?     mrrow     orr'ju; 

rwr 

In  that  day  will  I  raise  up  tlie 
tabernacle  of  David,  that  is  fallen ; 
and  I  will  close  up  the  breaches 
thereof,  and  I  will  raise  up  his  ruins, 
and  I  will  build  it  as  in  the*  days  of 
old:  That  they  may  possess  the 
renmant  of  Edom  and  of  all  the 
lieathen,  which  are  called  by  my 
name,  saith  the  Lord,  that  doeth 
this. 


Acts  XV.  16,  17. 

Msra  raura  ava(fr|s4^,  xai  avoixo- 
dojULTitfca  rrgt  (fxijvii)v  Aa€id  rrfit  9fSitm 
rcjxuiav,  xeti  ra  xare^xofiifieva  a\tr% 
etvoixoJojuiijd'ei;,  xai  avo^dutfoj  aurijv. 
*0«(js  av  sx^f)cifitfe«Kfiv  o2  xaraXoivoi 
rcifv  etv^fbWojv  rov  Kugiov,  xai  cavra 
Ta  8^  sq}*  ou^  fiTfxsxXriTaj  ro  ovofMi 
|Xou  Mr*  aucou(,  "ksysi  Ku^o(  6  «'oi(Jv 
recura  ^ravra. 

After  this  I  will  return  and  build 
again'  the  tabernacle  of  David, 
which  is  fallen  down ;  and  I  will 
build  up  again  the  ruins  thereof, 
and  I  wul  set  it  up :  that  the  residue 
of  men  might  seek  after  the  Lord, 
and  all  the  Gentiles  upon  whom  my 
name  is  called,  saith  the  Lord,  who 
doeth  all  these  things. 


1  It  seem  to  have  been  Stephen's  design  to  give  a  short  accooDt  of  God*B  dealinc 
with  the  children  of  Israel.  In  this  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  words  of 
Motes,  but  tbrid^es  his  history,  and  sometimes  adds  a  clause  by  way  of  ezpUcatioB. 
The  present  citation  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  Hebrew.  It  only  adds,  nimr  &  Ocas  ; 
and  8|[ain,  ««•  Xmrptnmm  /m  w  rm  r#«w  rturm :  which  seems  to  roer  to  v.  16.  whera 
it  is  said,  tk^  lAoa  eonu  kiUUr  ogam.    Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Qnotationa,  p.  33. 

*  On  the  difference  in  number  in  this  qaotatioo»  betweeo  the  statement  of  tlw 
frotomartyr  Stephen,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  541>  &I3. 


3T6      ^uomwtu Ihm tevtivl ptt$$<^et tf  Saripture.    {Putt.  Ch. 
7.  Isa.  Scxix.  10.  (and  see  Isa.  >  compared  with      Roin.  xi.  8. 


vi.  9.  Ezek.  xii.  2.) 

-fw  oajn   noTun  rm 

The  Lord  hath  poured  out  upon 
vou  the  spirit  of  deep  sleep,  und 
hath  closed  your  eyes. 


8. 


(Gen.  vi.  3.  5.  ?) 


xat  6jra  rou  jutt)  oxouEiv.^ 

God  hath  given  them  the  spirit  of 
slumber,  eyes  that  they  should  not 
see,  and  ears  that  they  should  not 
hear. 

James  iv.  5. 

The  spirit,  that  dwelleth  in  us, 
lustcth  to  env}^ 


V.  Quotations  that  are  taken  from  several  passages  of  Scripture, 
Sometimes  there  is  such  a  change  made  in  tlie  quotation,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain  from  what  particular  passage  of  tlie  Old  T([^a- 
ment  it  is  taken.  The  instances  of  this  description,  however;^-in 
which  the  citation  is  made  from  several  passages  of  Scripture,  are 
very  few.  Dr.  Randolph  has  mentioned  only  tliree,  to  wliich  we 
have  added  two  others. 

1.  (See  Psal.  Ixxxix.  20.  and  I  ,    . , 

1  Sam.  xiii.  14.)  ]  compared  with  Acts  xiii.  22. 


2.  Isa.  xxviii.  IG.  and  viii.  14. 
See  the  passage.  No.  28.  p.  358.  su- 
pra, 

3.  Isa.  xxix.  10.  (and  see  Iscu  vi. 

9.  and  Ezek.  xii.  2.) 

See  No.  7.  at  the  top  of  this  page. 


/(ara  riiv  xa^^iav  fAovi  hg  ^oti^u  «uvra 
ra  ^^Xtjfiara  jxov. 

I  have  found  David  the  son  of 
Jesse,  a  man  after  my  own  heart, 
which  shall  fulfil  all  my  will. 

Rom.  ix.  33.  (and  see  Rpm.  z. 
11.  and  1  Pet.  ii.  6.) 

Rom.  xi.  8. 


■l^jrbicl] 


1  The  finft  part  of  this  quotation  agrees  with  tlie  Hebrew,  only  altering  the  per- 
son, them  for  yov.  The  latter  part  seems  to  refer  to  some  other  Scripture,  either 
Isa.  vi.  9.  or  Ezek.  xii.  2.,  where  the  same  thing  is  said.  Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quo- 
tations, p.  37. 

3  This,  Dr.  Randolph  has  observed,  is  a  difficult  passage.  The  apostle  is  gene- 
rally thought  to-  refer  to  Gen.  vi.  3.  5.,  where  we  have  Sie  like  in  sense ;  but,  in 
expression,  the  apostle  differs  widely  both  from  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint. 
Dr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Scott,  aAer  some  expositon,  think  it  a  general  refbrence  to 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  not  a  direct  quotation ;  as  milch  as  to  say.  it  is  the 
constant  doctrine  or  Scripture,  that  the  spirit  wMek  dweUetk  in  mm  hutetk  to  envy, 
and  ia  prone  to  all  etil.  It  ought  how^vte  to  be  observed  that  ihaoy  eminent 
critics,  as  Whitby,  Griesbach,  Mtcknififht,  &e.  dividd  this  versft  into  tw0  members, 
2^h  they  read  a^  point  itdtrfogatttelyj  thns,  Da  ye  tlMt  th4a  the  Sei^ture 

— '-eth  tn  vain  f  DeHh  the  spirit,  ithUh  dwelleth  in  us,  lust  unUf  eUtyf  Which 
of  pointing  removes  the  difficulty  at  once. 


IX.  Sect.  I.]         (^uotationa  differing  from  the  Hebrew, 


^11 


4.       Isa.  Ixii.  11.  Zech.  ix.  9.     compared  with       Matt.  xxi.  6. 
See  the  passage,  No.  4.  p..')G8.  supra, 

•S.     Psal.  Ixix.  26.  and  cix.  8.  Acts  i.  20. 

See  the  passage,  No.  10.  p.  370.  su- 
pra. 

To  this  head  also  we  may  perhaps  refer  the  Quotatbn  IV.  No.  1. 
p.  374.,  relative  to  the  Messiah  being  called  a  Nazarenc. 

V^I.  Quotations  differing  from  the  Hebrew^    but  agreeing  toith  ike 

Septuagini. 

] .  Isa.  xxix.  13.  compared  with  Matt.  XV.  8,  9. 


rsa 


im 


I 


»«« 


"rrrj  orn  va  '3 
•J371  ♦jroD  vnasw 

■moTo  mriK  nwp 

This  |>eopre  draw  near  me  with 
their  mouth,  and  with  their  lips  do 
honour  me,  but  have  removed  their 
heart  far  from  me:  and  thmr  fear 
towards  me  is  taught  by  the  precept 
of  men. 


ri  aurcjv,  xai  ro<(  ^(CiXstfi  fiS  rifMt* 
4  ^6  *ag6ta  aurcjv  *o^^  airej(fu  eev* 
£fMu*  |Mtn|v  Js  tfs^ovroi  fiLfi,  di^atf- 
xovrss  ^i^tfxaXjo^,  fvroXfMtra  av^^ 

This  people  draweth  nich  unto  me 
with  their  mouth,  and  nonouroth 
me  with  their  Hi» :  but  their  heart 
is  far  from  me.  But  in  vain  do  they 
wonihip  me  teaching  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men. 


2. 


Psal.  xvi.  8—11. 


•rpn  nxh  rnrr  ^nw 

-•IX  ni33  7jn  oS  nor 
♦3    :to37    |db^    nco 

rwnS     nn^on    rnn-N? 
CTT!  mx  ♦Ji^nn  :nnB^ 

I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before 
me :  because  ^  if  at  my  right  hand 
I  shall  not  be  moved.  Therefore  my 
heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoic- 
eth;  my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in 
hope.  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
■oul  in  heU,  nor  suffer  thy  Holy  One 
to  see  corruption.   Thou  wilt  show 


Acts  ii.  25^28. 

Ilf ocj^/xijv  rov  Ku^iov  evunftov  fMu 
6m  fi'avro;,  on  ex  SeJ^tuv  jjlou  £<friy, 
iva  fA)]  (TaXsu^cj.  ^la  fouro  Eu^^av^ 
^T]  71  xa^ia  fMu,  xoi  ij^oXXiao'aro  ^ 
y'Ku^ifa  juiou*  sri  6fi  xoi  ^  tfa^  fMu 
xaratfxi>]V(*>tfsi  sc*  fiX«'<Ji*  *Ocf  oux 
e)^xaraXfi'4/£iC    ri]v    4^ux^v    jmu    hq 

I  foresaw  the  Lord  always  before 
my  face ;  for  he  is  on  my  right  hand 
tliat  I  should  not  be  moved.— -There- 
fore did  my  heart  rejoice  and  my 
tongue  was  fflad;  moreover  also 
my  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope,  because 


1  Thir  Septuagint  version  of  this  .passage  is  given  iitfra,  Sect.  II.  §  ii.  No.  5. 
*  The  doptqagim  version  of  this  passage  is  given  tii/rc,  Sect  II.  S  i.  No.  16.  flee 


the  note  on  that  paisiige 

VOL.   II. 
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378      ^uotatiottt  in  which  t/tere  ii  reason  to  ampect       [Part  I.  Cb' 


me  the  path  of  life ;  in  thy  presence 
is  fulness  of  joy. 


thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell 
nor  leave  thy  Holy  One  to  see  cor- 
ruption. Thou  hast  shovcn  to  me 
the  wars  of  life ;  thou  ehalt  make 
mc  fiiUof  jo}'  with  thy  countenance. 


3.         Amos  V.  25—27.         compared  with 

DHNCji      :  inner 


no 


aDiD 


ir^ 


U7^ 

\>zrm  nihrra 

Have  ye  offered  untonic  sacrifices 
and  offcrinjfs,  in  the  wilderness, 
forty  years,  O  house  of  Israel  ?  But 
ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of 
your  Moloch  and  Chiun,  yoiu*  ima- 
ges, the  star  of  your  god  which .  yc 
made  to  yourselves.  Therefore  1 
will  cause  you  to  go  into  captivity 
beyond  Damascus. 

4.  Isn.  Iv.  3. 

I  will  make  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant with  you,  cvtn  the  sure  mercies 
of  David. 

5.  Psal.  xix.  5. 

See  the  passage,  No.  30.  p.  359. 
supra» 


Acts  vii.  42,  43. 

veyxatc  fMi  eTr\  rs(f(fa^ovTa  ev  cij 
s^riiLu^  01X0^  Itf^rik  ;  Kai  avBkoL^STi 
Tr^v  (rxTivi)v  fou  MoXop^,  xai  to  aifrgw 
rou  ^Eou  ujUbojv  *P6fi.9av,  ron^  ruirouc 
OL^  svom^ars  c^tfxuvftv  axiToig'  xeu 
jjLSroixicj  ufjiot;  evexswa  Ba^uXeovo^. 

O  3'e  house  of  Israel,  have  ye 
offered  to  me  slain  beasts  and  sacri- 
fices, forty  years  in  the  wilderness  ? 
Yea,  yc  tooK  up  the  tabernacle  of 
Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  god 
Rcmphan,  figures  which  yc  made 
to  worship  them,  and  I  will  carry 
you  away  beyond  Babylon. 


Acts  xiii.  34. 


fl-a. 


I  will  give  you  the  sure  mercies 
of  David. 


Rom.  X.  18. 


6. 


Prov.  iii.  34. 


Y^ 


wn 


a^' 


QK 


Surely  he  scorneth  the  scornerSf 
but  givcth  grace  unto  the  lowly. 


James  iv.  (i. 
*0  @eo^  iicsgvi^ayois  avrtratfifsrai, 

God  rcsisteth  the  proud,  but  giv- 
cth grace  unto  the  humble. 


Vn.  ^uotatiorut  in  which  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  different  read' 
ing  tn  the  Hebrew^  or  that  the  apostles  understood  the  vfords  in  a 
sense  different  from  that  expressed  in  our  Lexicons. 

1.  Micoh  V.  2.  compared  with  Matt.  ii.  6. 

rmrr  ^s7io  mrp  lyit  ^^x*<^^  ^'  ^  ^o«  «ysfM<riv  iwSar 


IX.  Sect  I.]         A  different  Reading  in  the  Hebrew,  ^.         379 


Sno  nrrrS  nip  *S  ^od 

But  thou,  Bethlehem  Rphratali, 
thoufrh  thou  bo  little  amoii^  the 
thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee 
shall  he  come  fortii  unto  me,  that  is 
to  bo  ruler  in  Israel. 


6x    tfou    ya^    fi|fiX6vtf£raj    ^oufisvo^, 
h^Ti^     <roifAav£i    rov    Xoeov    fjiou    rov 

And  thou,  Bethlem  in  the  land  of 
Juda,  art  not  tlie  least  among  the 
princes  of  Judah :  for  out  of  thee 
shall  come  a  governor  that  shall 
rule  ray  people  Israel. 


*0» 


Mai.  iii.  1. 


rraffi 


wVd 


mn 


Behold  I  will  send  my  messenger, 
and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  be- 


fore me. 


compared  with        Matt.  xi.  10.    Mark  i.  2. 

Luke  vii.  27. 

loou,  eyw  airoifTsWtf)  tov  ayysXaw 

atfet  nqv  i^ov  (To-j  CfMr^otf^fv  (Tou.^ 

Behold  I  send  mv  messenger  be- 
fore thy  face,  which  shall  prepare 
thy  way  before  thee. 


:i.  Isa.  Ixi.  1,  2. 

♦nK     mrr    ntra     |jr 

mpS  arnDtrjS  Born 
oniDNTi  nrn  onatr? 
\tirrrw  trrh :  mpnpp 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is 
upon  me,  because  the  l^rd  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings 
unto  the  meek,  he  hath  sent  me  to 
bind  up  the  broken  hearted,  to  pro- 
claim liberty  to  the  captives,  and 
the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them 
that  are  bound :  to  proclaim  the  ac- 
ceptable year  of  the  Lord. 


Luke  iv.  18,  19. 
Ilvs'jfjka  Kufiou  £4r*  s/Af,  ou    svfiitfv 

a^stfrakke   fis  ut^att^m   Tong    (fuvre- 

fxaXuroif  a!pS(ftVy  xtu  ru(pkotg  ava- 
€X£4/iv,  a^otfrfiiXai  Tshfa\)(fiisvo\)f  iv 
a^e(fsi'  Kvigiiou  sviaurov  Kufiou  ^txrwv. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  ho 
huth  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken 
hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to 
the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight 
to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them 
that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the  ac- 
ceptable year  of  the  Lord. 


t  This  quotation  azrces  exactly  neither  wi||i  the  Hebrew  nor  with  the  Septuagim. 
The  only  materiol  ditTcrence  is  that  the  evangeliat  tdda  the  ne|[ative  ovda^iMf,  which 
is  in  neither  of  thctn.  But  the  Syriac  translation  reads  it  with  an  interrogatioOi 
JVWm  parva  es  ?   Art  thou  little  ?    And  so  Archbishop  Newcome  has  rendered  it : 

And  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephrata, 
,9rt  th&u  too  little  to  be  among  the  leaden  of  Jodah  f 
Out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  unto  me 
One  who  i>  to  be  a  ruler  in  Israel. 
The  oneation,  he  obnervea,  implies  the  negative,  which  is  inserted  in  Matt.  ii.  6. 
and  also  in  the  Arabic  version.  Both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  as  thoy  now  stand, 
are  capable  of  being  pointed  interrogatively.    And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
Codex  Cantabrigiensis  reads  /iv,  not,  interrogatively,  instead  of  mtiojtvtt  in  which  it 
is  followed  by  the  Old  Italic  version,  and  by  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  and  other  Latia 
fathers. 

8  This  quotation  differs  from  the  Hebrew  and  all  the  old  versioiM  in  these  twe 
particulars :  the  words  wpo  «pMv««*  wn  are  added,  and  what  is  in  Hebrew  uht  befsr* 
mp,  is  rendered  <^vp«#5(r  vo«,  beforr  thee.    For  tim  reason  of  this  difference  it  is  not 
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4.  Isa.  liii.  7,  8. 

hw    rrxh    rwra 

He  is  brought  as  a  lanib  to  the 
slaughter;  and  as  a  sliecp  before 
her  ahearers  is  dumb,  so  he  openeth 
aot  his  mouth.  He  was  taken  from 
priaon  and  from  judgment ;  and 
who  shall  declare  his  generation ; 
for  he  was  cut  off  out  ofthc  land  of 
the  living. 

5.  Hub.  i.  5. 

Tj^fi-D   .vran     xjofTo 
xnstm  N7   03«o   Tra 

Behold  yc,  among  the  heathen, 
and  regard,  and  wonder  marvel- 
lously ;  for  I  will  work  a  work  in 
yourdayfl,  which  ye  will  not  believe, 
though  it  be  told  you, 

d.  Amos  ix.  11,  12. 

See  the  passage  at  length  in  No. 

6.  p.  375.  suprtu 

7.  Psal.  X.  7. 

msiiy\  kSo  rra  nS» 

His  mouth  is  full  of  cunning  and 
deceit. 

8.  Psal.  xix.  5. 

See  the  passage  at  length,  No. 
30.  p.  359.  supra. 


compared  with  Acts  viii.  32,  33« 

xai  6J(  ofAvo;  svavTiov  rou  xsit'.v.-o^ 
aurov  fl^KJvo^,  oure«>c  oux  avoi^i  ro 
tfrofxa  auTou.  Ev  t*}  Ta-rsivvj.-i  'tu- 
^-ou  ^  x^itfig  awTou  ii^^tj*  Ttjv  ^  ^8av 


He  was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the 
slaughter,  and  like  a  lamb  dumb 
before  his  shearer,  so  opened  he 
not  his  mouth.  In  his  humiliation 
his  judgment  was  taken  away,  and 
who  shall  declare  his  generation? 
for  his  life  is  taken  from  the  earth. 


Acts  xiii.  41. 

Ijscfi  oi  xara^^yijrai,  xeu  ^oufM- 

tfars,  xai  a^avi^^i)rE*  iri  s^ov  syu 

s^o^ofioi  8v  raw  ^tisgais  bfMjv  S[yw 

di  ou  pi  wt^TSMffviTB,  sav  Ttg  cx^iyj^rirat 

UfMV. 

Behold  ye  despisers,  and  wonder 
and  perish  ;  for  I  work  a  work  in 
^our  days,  a  work  which  von  shall 
m  no  wise  believe,  though  a  man 
declare  it  imto  you. 

Acts  XV.  16,  17. 


Rom.  ill.  14. 
'Ov    ro    tfrofxa    a^oc    xai    ci)^; 

Whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing 
and  bitterness. 

Rom.  X.  18. 


9.  Isa.  lix.  20,  21. 

f  And  see  Isa.  xxvii.  9.) 

arm  ♦ma  nw  ♦jni 

And  the  Redeemer  shall  come  to 
SioD,  and  unto  them  that  turn  from 


Rom.  xi.  26,  27. 

'H|SI    SX    ZlCJV  0  ^0fA6V0^  XOi    Off^ 

ouni  auroic  j|  rof'  sjumu  ^lo^ipni,  kav 

There  shall  come  out  of  Sion  the 
deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  un- 


Msy  to  account^  but  by  suppoting  some  comiptioiis  crept  into  the  antient  copies ', 
the  srnm  is  much  the  same.    Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  28. 
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transgresBioiiy  saith  the  Lord.  As 
for  me,  this  is  my  covenant  with 
them,  saith  the  Lord. 

10.  Deut.  xxxii.  35.  compared  with 
See  the  passage  at  length  in  No. 

35.  p.  t'lOO.  supra. 

11.  Deut.  xxxii.  42. 

See  tlie  passage  at  length  in  No. 

36.  p.  3G0.  supra. 

V2.     Isa.  Ixiv.  3.  (4.  of  English 
version.) 

ntMrrtn     jy     wterr 
ney*     ym      dtpn 

Ymm7 

For,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  men  have  not  heard  nor  per- 
ceived by  the  ear,  neither  hath  the 
eye  seen,  O  God,  besides  thee,  what 
he  hath  prepared  for  him  that  wait- 
eth  for  him. 

13.  Hab.  ii.  3,  4. 

merHh     rhsiy     nrr 


For  the  vision  is  yet  for  an  ap- 
pointed time ;  but  at  the  end,  it 
shall  speak  and  not  lie :  though  it 
tarry,  wait  for  it,  because  it  will 
surely  come,  it  will  not  tarry.  Be- 
hold, his  soul  which  is  lifted  up,  is 
not  upright  in  him:  but  the  just 
shall  hve  by  his  faith. 

14.  Isa.  xxviii.  16. 

pK  p^  Tcr  ♦Jin 
Tcno  mj-y  fus  to  p« 


godliness  firom  Jacob.  For  this  is 
my  covenant  unto  them,  when  I 
shall  take  away  their  sins. 

Rom.  xii.  19.  (and  see  Heb.  z.  30.) 


Rom.  XV.  10. 


1  Cor.  ii.  9. 
A  o^^oXfAo;  oux  8i^,  xou  ou(  oux 
^xoutfs,  xai  8VI  xafdiflEv  ay^fot^w  oux 

tfiv  aurov.^ 

Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard| 
nor  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him. 


Heb.  X.  37,  38.  (and  see  Rom.  i. 
n.GaLiii.  IL) 

*0  s^ofMvoc  if^tf  xeu  ou  -x^oym, 
*0  ^6  ^ixoio^  ix  «itfrfug  ^n<fsrai*  xai 
eav  u«otf^Xf)rai|  oux  £udoxsi  fj  4^ux^ 
fMu  8v  aurcj. 

He  that  shall  come  will  come, 
and  will  not  tarry.  Now  the  just 
shall  live  by  faith :  but  if  anjf  num 
draw  back,  my  soul  shall  have  no 
pleasure  in  him. 


1  Pet.  ii.  6.  (and  see  Rom.  iz.  33.) 

I^  rt^mu   S9  Zmm  \i&w  axf^ 

yuivuuWf  8x>JxroV|  fwifMv*  xcti  h  ^nt^ 

rswM  0«r*  aur(j  w  fM)  xareu(f)(uvfli). 


1  This  is  a  most  difficult  panm ;  it  does  not  agree  either  with  the  Hebrew  or 
the  Septuagint,  or  any  other  traosMtion  now  extant ;  nor  is  it  po«ibIe  either  to  make 
somio  of  the  Hebrew,  or  to  reconcile  the  old  vernons,  ei^r  with  the  Hebrew  or 
with  one  another :  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  in  the  apostle's  citation  the  sense  is 
ouMVt  and  consistent,  and  agreeable  to  the  context  in  the  prophet.  ltd  sense  can  be 
made  of  the  Hebrew,  bat  b)r  a  very  Ibrced  conitmction :  Some  have  imagined  the 
citation  to  have  been  taken  firom  some  Apocryphal  book :  Bnt  it  is  so  near  to  the 
Hebrew  here,  both  in  sense  and  words,  that  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  taken  float 
any  other  source :  Nor  in  thb  case  would  the  apostle  have  introduced  it  with  thsi 
formula  of  quotation — tuitis  writttm : — ft  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  tha 
Hebrew  text  has  been  here  greatly  corrupted,  and  that  the  Apostle  took  hb  eitatioa 
from  some  more  correct  copy.  See  Bishop  Lowth's  Note  on  In.  fadv.  4.-— D^. 
Ki'nnirotfM  Di«9prtatio  Gon«»ralip,  ^  84. 87.  —  Dr.  Randolph  en  the  Qaotatlons,  p.  8^. 
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Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a 
foundation,  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a 
precious  comer  stone,  a  sure  foun- 
dation ;  he  that  believeth  shall  not 
make  haste. 


Behold,  I  lay  in  Sion  a  chief  cor- 
ner stone,  elect,  precious ;  and  he 
that  believeth  on  him  shaJl  not  be 
confounded. 


Vin.  Passages  in  which  the  Hebrew  seems  to  be  corrupted. 


1. 

Mai.  iii.  1.         <*> 

2- 

Mieah  v.  2. 

3. 

Psal.  xvi.  8—11. 

4. 

Amos  ix.  11,  12. 

5. 

Psal.  ex.  4. 

cited  in     Matt.  xi.  10.  Mark  i.  2.  Luke  vii.  27. 
Sec  No.  2.  p.  379.  supra. 

Matt.  ii.  6. 
See  No.  1.  p.  378.  SMpra. 
Acts  ii.  25—28. 
Sec  No.  2.  p.  377.  supra. 
Acts  XV.  16,  17. 
See  No.  6.  p.  Ji75.  supra. 
Heb.  V.  6. 


Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after 
the  order  of  Mclchizcdcc. 

6.    Psal.  xl.  7—9.  (6—8.  of  Eng- 
lish Tersion.) 


►nio- 


►n-TONt 


:  h^      3V13     >30-n"?J03 

yo  "pro  "jmini  'msn 

Burnt  offering  and  sin  offering  hast 
thou  not  required.  Then  said  I,  Lo 
1  come :  in  the  volume  of  the  Book 
it  is  written  of  me :  1  delight  to  do 
thy  will,  O  my  God,  yea  thy  law  is 
within  my  heart. 


ra|iv  Mskxi^eisx. 

Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after 
the  order  of  Melchiscdec. 

Heb.  X.  5—7. 

0u(fiav  xai  ir^qw^v  oux  f)^Xif>- 
(fa^i  (tuiui  6s  xar)}^i(fu  fAoi*  *OXo* 
xourufMira  xaiors^i  ofMt^iapoux  ffu^o- 
xi}tfo(;.      Tots    sitov    liou,    ^xw    (6>> 

rou  leotv^tfaij  6  0so^,  to  ^sXtjfia  <fou.^ 

Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  would- 
cst  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  pre- 
pared me.  In  burnt  offerings  and 
sacrijiees  for  sin  thou  hast  had  do 
pleasure.  Then  said  I,  Lo  I  come 
(in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is 
written  of  me)  to  do  tliy  will,  O  God. 


1  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Septtiagint  with  a  little  variation ;  but  although 
the  genefaJ  meaning  is  the  same,  they  are  widely  different  in  verbal  expression  in 
the  Hebrew.  David's  words  are,  iSrm3  q^jtm  aznayim  earita  /t,  which  we  translate, 
my  eavM  hast  thou  opened;  but  they  might  be  more  properly  rendered,  my  ears  hast 
thou  bored  ;  that  is,  Thou  hast  made  Me  thy  sertfanifor  erer,  to  dwell  in  thine  own 
house-,  for  the  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  custom  mentioned  Exod.  xxi.  2,  &€. 
**  If  thou  buy  a  Hebrew  servant,  six  vearsho  shall  ser^-e,  and  in  the  seventh  he  shall 
go  out  free :  but  if  the  servant  shall  pofiitively  say,  I  love  my  master,  &c.  I  will 
not  go  out  free,  then  his  master  shall  oring  him  to  the  door-post,  and  shall  bore  his 
car  Uirough  with  an  awl,  and  4ie  shall  lerve  him  for  ever." 

But  how  is  it  possible  that  the  Soptnanat  and  the  apostle  should  take  a  meaning 
80  totally  different  from  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew?  Dr.  Kennicott  has  a  very  ingenious 
conjecture  here :  ho  supposes  that  the  Septuagiiit  tnd  apostle  express  the  meaning 
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IX.  Passages  whidi  are  not  properly  citations,  but  mere  references 

or  atlusions. 

1.  Isa.  xii.  3.  alluded  to  in  John  vii.  38. 

He  that  bclievcth  on  me,  as  the 
Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly 
sliall  flow  rivers  of  hving  water. 

2.  Dent.  XXX.  12 — 14.  Rom.  x.  6—8. 

T0N7     Kirr     pD5!p    N?  Mij  ewriis  sv   tij  xa^(Jia  <fou.  Tig 

flD^OB^n        W  ■  nTV*         *D     ava§>i(r£rai    «ff    ?-ov    ou^avov ;     (row' 
nnH      UjrOB^     "^jS      nnpn     ^^'"'^    ^^'^'^^^    xarayayeiv.)      II,  Tis 


of  the  words  as  they  stood  in  the  copy  from  which  the  Greek  translation  was  made; 
and  that  the  present  Hebrew  text  is  corrupted  in  the  word  d^:w  aznayiniy  ears, 
which  has  been  written  through  carelessness  l<>r  nu  in  az  ffevah,  tiikn,  a  bodv.  The 
first  syihihle  th  az^  thkn,  is  the  same  in  both  ;  und  the  latter  o^J  nim^  which,  joined 
to  w  a:,  makes  d^JW  aznayinij  might  have  been  easily  mistaken  for  nu  gevahj  body  : 
J  nun,  being  very  like  ji  gimtl;  i  ^0<ilikc  i  paa;  and  n  Ae,  like  Anal  d  mem  ;  cspe* 
cially  if  the  line  on  which  the  letters  were  written  in  the  MS.  happened  to  be  blacKcr 
than  ordinary  (which  has  often  been  a  cause  of  mistake),  it  might  have  been  easily 
taken  for  the  under  stroke  of  the  mcvij  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  corrupt  reading  :  add 
to  this  the  root  rro  carahy  signifies  as  well  to  prepare  as  to  open,  bore,  ^.  On  this 
aapposition  the  antient  copy  translated  by  the  Septuagint,  and  followed  by  the 
apoitlc,  must  have  read  the  text  thus,  ^h  n^'O  nu  tk  az  ffeva  carita  li  /vvfta  ^  Kanjfn- 
9m  fut,  then  a  body  thou  hast  prepared  we  :  thus  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Version  of  the 
8eptuagint,  and  tne  apostle,  will  agree  in  what  is  known  to  be  an  indisputable  fact 
in  Christianity  ;  namely,  that  Christ  was  incarnated  for  the  sin  of  the  world. 

The  JEUhiopic  has  nearly  the  same  reading  :  the  Arahic  has  both,  A  body  hiut 
thou  prepared  for  nUf  and  mine  ears  thou  hast  opened.  But  the  Syriar,  the  ChaU 
dee  J  and  the  Vulgate,  agree  with  the  pn>sent  Hebrew  text ;  and  none  of  the  MSS. 
collated  hyKenmcott  ana  Dc  Rossi  have  any  various  reading  on  the  disputed  words. 
Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  note  on  Heb.  x.  5. 

1  There  are  no  words  answering  to  these  either  in  the  Soptuaffint,  or  in  the  He- 
brew. It  is  indeed  no  citation,  but  only  a  reference  or  allusion.  The  Jewish  writers 
inform  us  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  it  was  usual  to  pour 
water  on  the  altar,  to  denote  their  praying  tlicn  for  the  blessing  of  rain,  the  latter 
rain,  which  was  then  wanted  against  tneir  approaching  seed-time  :  This  water  they 
^Irew  out  of  Siloah,  and  brought  it  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  to  the  temple, 
playing  with  their  instruments,  and  singing,  and  repeating  the  words  of  the  prophet : 
WtUt  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation.  (Isa.  xii.  3.)  Our 
Lord,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  takes  occasion  from  hence  to  instruct  tbo 
people ;  and  applies  this  ceremony  and  tliis  scripture  to  himself:  He  signifies  to 
them  that  the  water  here  spoken  of  was  to  be  had  from  him  alone — If  ani^  man 
tkirstf  let  him  come  unto  me,  and  drink :  He  that  believeth  in  me,  as  the  Scripture 
hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  fUno  rivers  of  living  toater.  —  The  word  mAca,  here 
trmalated  belly,  signifies  an  hollow  receptacle,  and  may  properly  be  used  for  such 
citterns,  or  reservoirs,  as  were  usually  built  to  receive  the  waters  issuinr  from  their 
fbimtams  *.  The  meanina  then  is,  that  every  true  believer  shall,  according  to  this 
scripture,  repeated  by  the  people  on  this  occasion,  abound  with  living  water,  haTa 
whbin  him  such  a  cistern,  as  will  supply  living  water,  both  for  his  own  and  others* 
use :  What  is  sicnified  by  water  we  are  informed  in  the  next  verse,  viz.  the  gifVs 
of  the  Spirit :  The  like  metaphor  our  Lord  makes  use  o^  John  iv.  10.  And  in  the 
prophetic  writings  (see  Isa.  xliv.  3.  Iv.  1.  Exek.  zxzri.  25— S7.  Zech.  xiv.  8.)  it  is 
oftao  peculiarly  used  to  signify  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit  to  be  conferred 
mder  the  goipel  di^ieniation. 
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Pauages  tehiek  an  mere  alltt$ions. 


[Part  I.  Cb. 


•DT-iar    ♦»     "T0M7    Nin 

xh  rmpn    on    -orTK 

It  is  not  in  hcuvcn,  that  thou 
ehouldest  say,  Who  shall  go  up  for 
us  to  heaven,  and  bring  it  unto  U8, 
that  we  may  liear  it  and  do  it  ? 
Neither  is  it  beyond  the  «ea,  that 
thou  Hhouldest  say.  Who  shall  go 
over  the  sea  for  us,  that  we  mav 
hear  it  and  do  it  ?  But  the  word  ts 
verv  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth 
and  in  diy  heart. 

3.  Deut  xxxii.  17. 

hSk  kS  oneh  iror 

They  sacrificed  to  devils,  not  to 
God. 


Xfl(ra6i)tf6rcu  eiQ  rf)v  u^vif^w ;  (roue* 
S(fri,  X^ftfrov  sx  vexgun  §Lvaytpy$tv) 
— —  Eyy\)S  tfou  to  Jijfw  £<friv,  ev 
cCfj  (fTojUUXci  (fou,  xai  sv  rri  xa^UL  (Tou.^ 

Say  not  in  thine  heart,  Who  shall 
ascend  into  heaven  ?  (that  is,  to 
bring  down  Christ  from  above.)  Or, 
who  shall  descend  into  the  deep  ? 
(that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  a^ain 
Irom  the  dead.) ....  The  word  is 
nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth  and  in 
tliy  heart. 


alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  x.  20. 

^un,  xai  ou  Osu.^ 

But  the  things  which  the  Gentiles 
sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  devils 
and  not  to  God. 


H08.  xiii.  14. 


TIN    mo    TOT    HN 

O  death,  I  will  be  thy  plagues ;  O 
grave,  I  will  be  thy  destruction. 

6. 

'  "01 


Deut.  xix.  15.^ 


1  Cor.  XV.  55. 

IIou  (fou,  ^avarf,  ro  xsvrgw  ;  IIou 
(fou,  a^t),  ro  vixos  ;^ 

O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

2  Cor.  xiii.  1. 

Etri    (frofMxro;   &o  lutgrvgow   xai 


1  The  apostle  hero,  with  some  little  alteration,  accommodates  what  Moses  warn 
in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  to  his  present  purpose  :  Moses  there,  speaking  of  ine 
covenant  made  with  the  children  of  Israel,  expresses  the  easiness  of  that  covenant 
by  proverbial  phrases  token  from  the  transactions  of  God  with  the  children  of  Israel : 
Who  (says  he)  shall  go  vp  for  us  into  Heaven,  4^.  alluding  to  the  delivery  of  the 
law  from  Heaven  —  JVho  shaU  go  over  the  sea  for  us,  ^.  alluding  to  the  passac o 
of  the  Israelites  over  the  Red  Sea :  St.  Paul  makes  use  of  the  like  phrasesj  only 
altering  the  latter  so  as  to  allude  to  the  descent  of  Christ  into  the  grave  :  This  is  a 
most  beautiful  allusion  ;  and  the  latter  part,  in  which  the  main  stress  of  the  argu- 
ment lies,  agrees  both  with  the  Septuagint  and  with  the  Hebrew,  omitting  only  a 
word  or  two.  Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  37. 

9  This  does  not  appear  to  be  any  quotation  at  all,  though  it  neariy  agreea  both 
with  the  Hebrew  and  with  the  Septuagint  of  Deut.  xxxii.  17.    IlMd.  p.  40. 

3  Dr.  Randolph  is  of  opinion  ibat  the  apostle  either  had  a  diiTereiit  reading  of  this 
passage  of  Hosea,  or  that  he  understood  the  words  in  a  different  sense  from  that 
expressed  in  the  Hebrew  Lexicons.  But  Bishop  Horsley  has  shown  that  8t  Paul 
only  cited  the  prophet  indirectly.    Translation  of  Hosea^  Notes,  vp.  163—167. 

*  This  is  only  an  allusion :  it  is  tiiken,  with  a  triflmg  abridgment,  fimn  the 
Alexandrine  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  which  is  an  exact  tiWMlation  of  the  Helnrew. 
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At  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  In  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
-9t  the  mouth  of  three  witnesses,  witnesses  shall  every  word  be  es- 
sh&ll  the  matter  be  established.  tablished. 

6.     Hos.  xiv.  3.   (2,  of  )        n  j  j  *    .  u^u   •;:•    ie 

wy      1-  t         ^-       V    ?      alluded  to  m  Ueb.  XUi.  15. 

English  version.)   ) 

So  wiU  we  render  the  calves  of  euvstfst^  6ia  vawos  ft*)  ^8<^  fovr*  stfrtj 
mir  lips.  xa^ov  ^(SiXsuv,  6fi«Xo^ouvr(jv  ru  ovo- 

fMrj  aurou.^ 

By  him  therefore  let  us  offer  the 
sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continu- 
ally, that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips, 
confessing  (marginal  rendering)  to 
his  name. 

To  these  passages  may  be  added  2  Cor.  vi.  18.  which  seems  to 
be  a  general  statement  of  the  substance  of  several  Scriptures,  and  not 
a  quotation.  Dr.  Randolph  thinks  that  it  is  most  probably  a  refe- 
rence to  2  Sam.  vii.  14.  where  the  very  words  are  spoken  of  Solo- 
mon, /  unll  be  his  father,  and  he  shall  he  my  son :  and  this  promise 
to  David  is  introduced  in  verse  8.  with  Thus  saith  the^  Lard  otHostSy 
and  is  by  the  apostle  applied  to  Christians  in  general.  But  Mr. 
Scott  is  of  opinion  that  the  aposde  seems  rather  to  apply  to  Chris- 
tians the  general  declarations  made  by  Jehovah  concerning  Israel. 
(Exod.  iv.  22,  23.  Jer.  xxxi.  1.  9«  and  Hosea  i.  9,  10.)^ 


1  This  is  not  properly  a  citation,  bat  only  an  allusion  to  an  expression  in  Hos. 
xiv.  3.  The  phrase  xofirev  ;^ccXcwv,  fruit  of  the  lips,  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint. 
In  the  Hebrew,  it  is  u^nfiG^  onfi,  which  our  English  translation  and  the  Vulgate 
mrsion  render  the  calves  of  our  lips.  This  expression  may  refer  primarily  to  the 
sacrifices,  heifers,  calves,  &c.  which  the  Idraolitos  had  vowed  to  Jehovah  ;  so  that 
tbe  calves  of  their  lips  were  the  sacrifices  which  they  had  promised.  From  the 
apostle  and  Septuagint  rendering  this  vtord  fntit  (in  which  they  are  followed  by  the 
eyriac  and  Arabic  versions)  it  is  evident  that  their  copies  read  >^  (panr)  the  o  being 
omitted ;  and  thus  the  word  would  be  literally /ruit,  and  not  calves.  This  reading 
however  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  MSS.  hitherto  collated. 

S  Dr.  Randolph  on  the  rrophecies,  p.  41.  Mr.  Scott's  Collation  of  the  Septuagint 
with  the  New  Testament,  in  tne  Christian  Observer,  vol.  x.  p.  235. 
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SECTION  II. 

ON  THE     QUOTATIONS     FROM     THE     SEPTUAGINT    VERSION     IN     THE 

GREEK     TESTAMENT. 

L  Rotations  agreeing  verbatim  with  the  Septuagmi,  or  only  change 
ing  the  person^  nwmi&er.  fyc.  —  II.  Quotations  taken  from  the  Sep- 
iuagintj  but  toith  some  variation.  —  III.  Rotations  agreeing  with 
the  Scptuagini  in  sense,  but  not  in  words.  —  IV.  Rotations,  dif- 
fering from  the  Septuagint,  but  agreeing  exactly  or  nearly  with 
the  Hebrew.  —  V.  Quotations  that  differ  from  both  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Hebrew.  —  VI.  Considerations  on  the  probable  causes  of 
the  seeming  discrepancies  in  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  New. 

Although  the  sacred  auUiors  of  die  New  Testament  have  in 
many  instances  quoted  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  the  pre- 
ceding tables  have  shown ;  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  have 
very  Irequently  made  their  citations  from  the  Greek  version  usually 
denominated  the  Septuagint,  even  where  this  translation  from  the 
Hebrew  is  inaccurate,  but  where  the  errors  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  not  to  weaken  tlie  proofs  for  which  they  were  alleged.  In  fact, 
as  the  apostles  wrote  for  the  use  of  communities  who  were  ignorant 
of  Hebrew,  it  was  necessary  that  they  sliould  refer  to  the  Greek 
version,  which  was  generally  known  and  read.  Had  they  given  a 
new  and  more  accurate  translation  according  to  the  Hebrew,  citing 
as  they  often  did  from  memor}',  the  reader  would  not  have  known 
wbat  passage  they  intended  to  quote :  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  they  retained  the  words  of  the  Septuagint,  they  had  taken 
notice  of  each  inaccuracy,  they  would  have  diverted  the  reader's 
attention  from  the  main  object  to  the  consideration  of  trifles.^  It 
must  however  be  remarked,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
appear  to  have  been  so  careful  to  give  tlie  true  sense  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  they  forsook  the  Septuagint  version,  whenever  it  did 
not  give  that  sense,  so  far  as  they  had  occasion  to  cite  it,  and  these 
citations  often  correspond  with  the  present  Hebrew  text.  The  quo- 
tations from  the  Septuagint  in  the  New  Testament  may  be  classed 
under  the  five  following  heads  :  —  1 .  Such  as  agree  verbatim  with 
the  Septuagint,  or  only  change  the  person  ;  —  2.  Quotations  taken 
from  the  Septuagint,  but  with  some  variation ;  —  3.  Quotations 
agreeing  with  the  Septuagint  in  sense,  but  not  in  words ;  —  4.  Quota- 
tions differing  from  the  Septuagint,  but  agreeing  exactly  or  nearly 
with  the  Hebrew ;  and,  —  5.  Quotations  which  differ  both  from  the 
Septuagint  and  from  the  Hebrew,  and  are  probably  taken  from  some 
other  translation  or  paraphrase.    The  text  of  the  Septuagint  here  re- 

^—- ■  I  ■      -T-m^ I 1 —      w — n I       _       _■!■■■  ■■■■-      -!■-     I 1  ^1 

i  Marsh*i  Michaelti,  vol.  i.  pp.  S16— «(Ud.    Ow«i  on  the  Modes  of  Quotation, 
pp.  4—12. 
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lerred  to  is  that  termed  the  Vatican :   and  where  there  are  any  mar 
Serial  variations  in  the  Alexandrine  text,  they  are  briefly  noticed  • 


I.  Quotations    agreeing  verbatim    xoith   the    Septuagint,    or  only 

changing  the  person^  number^  ^c. 


1- 


I>eut.  viii.  3. 


agrees  with        Matt.  iv.  4.    Luke  iv  4. 


Oux  6**  ofrw  fAovw  ^tjtffTai  o  av- 

Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  only, 
but  by  every  word  that  proccedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God.* 

2.  Deut.  vi.  16. 

Oux    tJvrsigatfBis   Kufiov  roi    Gsov 

Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord 
thy  God. 

3.  Hos.  vi.  6. 

I  desire  mercy  rather  than  sacri- 
fice. 

4.  Ezod.  zx.  12^16. 

TifMC   rov  variga    ^ou,    Mtu    rT)v 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  motlier. 
—•Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 
—  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  —  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  murder.  —  Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness. 

5.  Lev.  xix.  18. 

Koi  a^a^(fci;  rov  «'Xt)tfiov  (fou  dg 

And  thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour, as  thyself. 


Oux  s<r'  a^ui  fjkovb)  ^r^ifsrcu  av^^ 
To^,  aXX*  s^i  4ravTi  ^ij/jiari  ex'To^suofUvii 

Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 

Matt.  iv.  7. 

Oux  sxvstguifeig  Kupiov  rov  0sov 
(fou. 

Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord 
thy  God. 

Matt.  ix.  13.  xii.  7. 

EXsov  ^sXoj,  xai  ou  ^(fiotv. 

I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacri- 
fice. 

Matt.  xix.  18,  19. 

Ou  ^ovsutffiir  Ou  iMfx^^sis'  Ov 
xX&4/ei(*  Ou  ^6\)6oiuigrvgri<tsiQ'  T^ 
rov  care^  (fou  xai  n}v  fAtjrs^. 

Thou  shalt  do  no  murder :  thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery:  thou 
shalt  not  steal :  thou  shall  not  bear 
false  witness:  honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother. 

Matt.  xix.  19.  xxii.  39. 

Aya^ifsig    rov    ^rXrjtfiov    (Toy    u^ 
(fsaurov. 

Thou  shalt  lovo  thy  neighbour, 
OS  thvsclf. 


1  TIm  English  versioB  of  the  Septuagiat  is  given  firom  Mr.  Thomson's  Anglos 
Amsricao  translation  (with  tho  exception  of  two  or  three  paasages  that  have  b«M 
•llOTed  to  make  tbera  more  literal),  entitled  **  Tho  Holy  BiUe,  containiag  the  Oli 
and  Now  Covenant,  commonly  called  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  transintcd  fttNt 
thoOreok.    Philadelphia,  1806."    In  four  volumes,  8to 


8 


.     AC,        lA^^^'}?' 

iv  «*'*'^'i  « x'v*'^'^  .««^'  "^^  Lp»«  •r"'"  ^;. 

-•^•^."^.tocbtbebujWe^^e     ieSl  *e  ««Jf  ^^  «  the 


L 


^" xcu  i  »«•*        •  -on,  •»* 

God  of 


Acoc  le««P-  ,  ,v,v  fatbet,  *«     the  4»oa 

!^       .he  God  of  thy  »  q^  of    Jacob. 


psal.  ex.  ^• 


Matt.  *»»;J^  ,,.  4^ 
««»-  *"  TX  '^  *«*"*  T^t    '^^^  *"  rid  unto  r.,^t& 

"••S-v^-  V  «herd,«»i*«»    BheepoftheflocV. 

,f  the  fiocK  ^ — — - 

f***"  _— — ' .  «xcepti»«*" 

__-. .     MS  of*eSeVt««««^«i,,e.^^ 


OLSactlL]      ^uaMimu  agreeifig  wUk  At  S^fhitfpHi.         S8» 


U.  Psal.  zzi.  la  (xxii.  IS.  \ 
of  English  Bible.)         ) 


•— ««•  «r;tK      i  Matt,  zxvii.  35. 
■'^'"'^     |johnxix.24. 


Ai8|M{itf ovro  ra  ifMtria  fMu  kmrMC, 


sm    siri    rov    ifAaritffMv   fAou    sCciXov     xai    fi«i    rov    ]fMiTi(rfMv    fAou    sCoXov 


They  have  parted  my  garments 


They  parted  my  garments  among 


among  them,  and  for  my  vesture     them,  and  upon  my  vesture  did  they 
have  cast  lots.  cast  lots. 


12.     Psal.  Ixviii.  9.  (Izix.  9.   of  John  ii.  17. 

English  Bible.)  .q  ^^Xo^  ^^y  oixou  (fou  xorg^ctyfi  fM. 

•O  gtiXog  Tou  oixou  tfou  xaTS(pays  fis.        The  ^eal  of  thine  house  hath 

Zeal  for  thine  house  hath  con-     eaten  me  up. 
Kuned  me. 


13.  Psal.  Ixzzii.  6. 

I  said,  Ye  are  gods. 


John.  z.  34. 
I  said,  Ye  are  gods. 


14.  Isa.  liii.  1. 

Koi  h  ^goLymf  Ku^iou  rivi  a«'(xa- 

Lord,  who  hath  beUeved  our  re- 
port ? 

And  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  been  revealed  (or,  made  mani- 
fest) 


John  xii.  38.  (and  see  Rom.  z.  16.) 

Kufify  Tig  MitfrfuiTs  rij  oocoi}  jjfujv ; 
Kflu  6  PgocxftM  Kvpmt  rm  acfxa- 

Lord,  Who  hath  believed  our  re- 
port ? 

And  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of 
the  Lord  been  revealed  ? 


15.  Psal.  cix.  8. 

iftgog. 

And  let  another  take  his  office. 


Acts  i.  20. 
Tnv  siritflKorviv  avrou  XoCoi  hifg 
His  bishoprick  let  another  take 


16.         Psal.  zvi.  &*11. 

npcjfCiifM}v  rov  Kufiov  evbMriov  fMU 
6iti  irecvroCy  iri  sx  Js^igiv  fMu  s^nv, 
2v«  |iki}  tfoXfu^cj.  Aia  rouro  su9^v^ 
4  nafita  |JMU|  xoi  ij^oXXiatfaro  f| 
fku^^tL  fMv*  fri  ds  Mu  4  ^a^  fMu 
iBBH'a^knv«j^ff   Mr*    fXiri^i.     *Osri   oux 

Uqvy  tu^f  &i^  rov  6tf  lov  ffw  i^nv 


Acts  ii.  25. 

n{0U{6Jfli1)V  rov  KUJIOV    iVUflOV   fAO» 

^NK  «ravro(,  ^i  ex  ^^wv  fAou  Cifriv, 
Iva  fAi)  tfoXfu^w.  ^M  rouro  Ai^feev^ 
4  xa^ia  fMu,  xai  niyaKheufairo  ^ 
y'ktatfifa  fiou*  6ri  ds  xai  4  ^^  fMi» 
xaratfki|v(iKfsi  m**  sXv'iJi.  'On  oux 
S7XttraXfi4^  njv  ^I'UX*!*  fMU  Of 
0i^y  ovJs  dutfsic  rov  S^fov  tfou  i&iv 
^lo^ofov.    EyKifi^a^  im  Uws  ^mfi' 


390  QiMMJMU  (^pre^  with  the  Septuagint.     (Part  L  Cb. 


ir^frMTOU  (fou. 

I  saw  the  Lord  continually  before 
me,  because  he  is  at  my  right  hand 
that  I  may  not  be  moved.  There- 
fore my  heart  was  gladdened,  and 
my  tongue  exulted  with  joy  ;  morc- 
OTer  my  flesh  also  wiU  dwell  in 
hope.  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  Hades,  (or,  the  mansion  of 
the  dead,)  nor  suffer  thine  Holy  One 
to  eee  corruption.  Thou  hast  made 
known  to  me  the  ways  of  life.  Thou 
with  thy  presence  wilt  fill  me  with 
joy. 


I  foresaw  the  Lord  always  before 
my  face,  for  he  is  on  my  rierht  hand, 
that  I  should  not  be  moved :  there- 
fore did  my  heart  rejoice,  and  my 
tongue  was  glad ;  moreover  also 
my  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope :  because 
thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell, 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy 
One  to  see  corruption. 


17. 


Psal.  ii.l,2. 


agrees 


'Ivan     i^^oL^av    sdvY],     xai    Xaoi 

^Xsr»}^av  xsva  ;  TLa^sttrritfav  oi  ^a- 

tfiXfig  Tr\£  yt}j,  xai  oi  a^ovTcg  (fxivriX' 

h^K4  B^\  ro  auro  xara  rou  Ku^iou,  xou 

xara  rou  X^itfrou  aurou. 

Wliy  did  the  nations  rage,  and 
the  people  imagine  (or  meditate) 
vain  things  ?  The  kings  of  the  earth 
stood  up  (or  combined),  and  the 
rulers  ai<sembled  together  against 
the  Lord  and  his  Anointed. 


18.  Gen.  xlvi.  27. 

Tituim  ^'U^oi  oixou  loxuS  a{  SMfcX- 

l€^0fiiiixovra«6vrs. 

All  the  souls  of  Jacob's  house, 
that  went  with  him  into  Egypt,  wtrt 
seventy-five  souls. 


with  Acts  iv.  25, 26. 

*Ivo(ri  E^^o^av  edvt),  xou  Xa«i 
SfjksXsrt)^av  xeva ; 

Xlafs^rfj^fav  oi  €atfiX5ig  tij^  ^ijf, 
xou  o2  oL^wTSi  (fuvTQ^dij^av  £Ti  ro  auro 
xara  rou  Ku^iou,  xou  xara  rou  X^rou 
aurou. 

Why  did  the  heathen  rage,  and 
the  people  imagine  vain  things  ? 

The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up, 
and  the  rulers  were  gathered  to- 
getlicr,  against  the  Lord  and  against 
his  Christ  (i.  e.  Messiah,  or  Anoint- 
ed ont). 

Acts  vii.  14. 

Airo^rsiXag  6i  Icjtft)^  (UL^^xaXscraro 

rov  Tarsia  aurou  laxojC  xou  cratTav  rtp.' 

(fuyyfvsiav  aurou  fv  -^^Myon^    ^^ofxr,- 

xovravevrf. 

Then  sent  Joseph,  and  called  his 
fatlier  Jacob  to  him,  and  all  his 
kindred,  threescore  and  flileen  souls*. 


1  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Septusfint,  but  differs  in  several  resporta  from 
ths  Hebrew.  For  ^n>t9  is  put  YpM»pw/ii7v.  The  Vulgate  here  agrees  with  the  Sep- 
tuagint ;  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  versions  with  the  Hebrew.  The  Arabic  diffcrt 
firom  them  all :  for  this  difference  it  is  not  casv  to  account.  Again,  for  ^-«>33..  my 
fl^ry,  is  put  ^  yXmna  ^m,  my  tiMtfue.  The  Vulgate  and  Arabic,  as  well  as  tli<* 
Baptuagint,  agree  with  the  apostle ;  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  witli  the  Hebrew.  For 
]pr  is  put  itXti^ntt  fig.  Here  again  the  Vulj;ate,  Arabic,  and  Septuagint  axrec.  The 
Syriac  reads  tatiabor :  the  true  reading,  Dr.  Randolph  conjectures,  might  perhaps 
be  yaVM,  which  the  Septuagint  might  translate  accordiag  to  the  sense  vXit^wvck  fit. 
These  are  but  trifling  differences ;  the  roost  important  is  that  '^n^fin,  Holy  One*,  in 
the  plural  number,  is  translated  by  the  Septuagint  and  cited  by  the  apostle,  and 
appuad  to  our  Saviour  in  the  singular,  nw  hnw  «o»,  thine  Holy  One.  Tnis  reading 
it  confirmed  by  the  Keri,  or  naiginal  readiac,  by  all  the  aatient  veruons,  and  by 
ona  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  best  Hebrew  MIBo..  and  it  is  required  by  the  sense. 
Tho  Masorites  have  marked  their  own  readina  as  ooubtflil.  See  kennicott's  Diaseit. 
L  p.  486.,  and  also  his  Dteseitatio  Creneralis,  f  It.    Eaadolph,  p.  39.  Owen,  p.  71. 


K  Sect,  n.]     ^taiims  agreeing  wUh  ike  Sqphuigmi.  Ml 


19.  Psal.  ii.  7.  ai^reei  with  Acts  xiii.  33. 

yfyewnxa  (Ts.  ygyswtixa  tfe. 

Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have        Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have 
I  begotten  tliee.  I  begotten  thee. 


90.  Isa.  xlix.  6. 

I  have  appointed  tliec  for  the  light 
of  the  nutionifi,  that  thou  mayest  be 
for  salvation  to  the  furthest  parts 
of  the  earth. 

21.  Exod.  xxii.  28. 
Aixpvra  roi;   Xaou   (fou  ou   xaxui 

Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the 
ruler  of  thy  people. 

22.  Psal.  li.  4. 

&o  that  thou  mayest  be  justified 
in  thy  savings,  and  overcome  when 
thou  art  judged. 

33.  Psal.  V.  9. 

Ta^o^  avS(tyyyLSvos  h  Xa^|  aurcjv 

Their  throat  is  an  open  sepul- 
chre ;  with  tlieir  tongue  they  prac- 
tised deceit. 


Acts  xiii.  47. 

Ts^sixa  <fs  6ig  ^<,)g  sdvuv,  rou 
sivai    <fs   etg   tfb^Ttj^av   kus   6(f)^areu 

I  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of 
the  Gentiles,  that  thou  shouldest  be 
for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  thtt 
earth. 

Acts  xxiii.  5. 

A^ovra  ^ou  Xaou  tfo'j  oux  ejc;c 
xaxuis. 

Thou  shnlt  not  sj)euk  evil  of  the 
ruler  of  thy  peo]»Ie. 

Rom.  iii.  4. 

That  thou  mightest  be  justified 
in  thy  sayings,  and  miorhtest  over- 
come when  thou  art  judged. 

Rom.  iii.  13. 

Taqjo^  aysuyy^uBVfiS  h  Xaju){  auccjv* 
rtug  yXifXfifous  ourGJV  s&>Xiou0'av. 

Their  throat  is  an  open  sepul- 
chre ;  with  their  tongues  they  have 
used  deceit. 


Rom.  iii.  13. 


34.     Psal.  cxxxix.  3.  (cxl.  3.  of 
English  Bible.) 

lo;  aefiri^ajv  uipq  ra  x^iXt)  auruv. 

The  poison  of  asps  is  under  their        The  poison  of  asps  (a  venomom 
1b|m.  species  of  serpent)  is  under  their  lips. 


1  This  quotation  is  the  readiqg  of  the  Alexandrine  copy  of  the  SeptaaciaCy  aad  is 
a  Uteral  rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  merely  omitting  the  pronoun  my  ;  SMVoHam^  in- 
tiMid  ef  flty  stUvaiitm.    The  Vatican  Mo.  difflofrs  very  mncb. 

•  Thiiit  taken  fhun  the  SepUugist,  which  agrees  with  the  Hehraw.  TIm  Greek 
Inadaten  render  nsin  (TizxeR)  itefiiayMf  ftfOMT  or  jnois^  fcy  vuBtmh  <^^  mmfmt 
mssrenu;  for,  <*  to  be  clear  u  judfrnsin/*  or  to  he  aoqiittea,  ii  ^  lo  ovefeooe.'' 
Sandolpfa,  Scott. 
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35.  Psal.  z.  7.  •grees  with  Rom.  iii.  14. 

OC  ofOLg  TO  (frofMt  flcurou  ytiut  xai         *nv   ro   (fcofM   a^   xai    inxgms 

His  movth  is  full  of  cursing  and        Whose  mouth  is  full  of  ctirsing 


bitterness. 


and  bitterness. 


Rom.  iii.  18. 


96.      Psal.  xzxv.  1.  (xxxri.  1.  of 

English  Bible.)  q^  5^^,  ^^g^  ^^^^  o*evo»ri  cwv 

Ouic  stfci  9o€o(  ©sou  avTvavTi  cojw  ©(pdoXfWJv  aucwv. 

H>*«V«v  auTou.  There  is  no  fear  of  God  befor# 

There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes, 
his  eyes. 


27.  Gen.  xv.  6. 

Kai  SYKfreuifcv  ACjofi  tcj  Osgj,  xoi 
97^oyt^6fi  oturcj  si^  ^fXfluo(fuvv|v. 

And  Abram  believed  God,  and 
it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteous- 
neas. 

2a         Psal.  zxxii.  1,  2. 

Maxapoi  iw  ot^e^tfav  a!  avofuoi, 
XOI  wv  6ccxaXu94f}tf«v  a{  iquigrwu, 
Maxojtoc   ttvt}^   d)   ou  pi   yjoyttfvjrou 

Happy  ore  they,  whose  iniquities 
are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are 
covered.  Happy  is  the  man,  to 
whom  (to  whose  account)  the  Lord 
will  not  impute  (or  charge)  sin. 


Rom.  iv.  3. 

sXo^itfdt}  oturci)  sii  ^ixafo(fuvt}v. 

And  Abraham  believed  God,  and 
it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteous- 


ness. 


Rom.  iv.  7,  8. 

Moxajiof  d)v  ofj^e^tfw/  ed  ecvofiiai, 
xoj  bjv  ffrsxaXv^^av  a\  ofUKfricu* 
Moxa^io;  aviij   g)    ou   (M)    Xo^i<fi|rai 

Blessed  ore  they,  whose  sins  are 
forgiven,  and  whose  iniquities  are 
covered. 

Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the 
Lord  will  not  impute  sin. 

29.  Gen.  xvii.  5.  Rom.  iv.  17. 

Ua^pi  coXXcjv  s^vtjv  rt'^stxa  tfe.  TlaTtga  v'oXXcjv  s^cjv  ^sBsoca  ifi. 

I  have  made  thee  the  father  of       A  father  of  many  nations  have  I 
many  nations. 


^  Gen.  XV.  5, 

Oiirug  stfrai  ro  <f«e{|Mi  ffov. 
So  shall  thy  seed  be. 


made  thee. 

Rom.  iv.  18. 

Ouruf  Qtfrm  ro  (TirsffAa  <fou. 
So  shall  thy  seed  be. 


3L  Psal.  zliv.  22.  Rom.  viii.  36. 

*Ori  hiixa  ifw  ^iwro^MAa  &Xi)v         *Ori  htsxa   ^ou  ^avocoufoAa  iXn« 

1  Thii  quotation  agrees  with  the  Septua(pnt,  which  also  agrees  with  the  Hebrew, 
•aeeptiii^  that  the  Greek  traadatorB  have  rendered  mono  (MtimuTH),  deceit,  by 
cMfMc,  bitterness.  Dr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Boolt  conjecture  that  they  road  nmc 
(■eaaaoTH). 


IX.  Sect,  n.]     ^uotatUnu  agreeing  with  the  Sqft^u^gitg.  M3 

For,  for  thy  sake  we  are  killed        For  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  tlit 
1  the  day  long,  and  a< 
sheep  for  the  slaughter. 


all  the  day  long,  and  accounted  as     dav  long  ; 

We  are  accounted  as  rfieep  for 


the  slaughter* 

32.  Gen.  xxi.  12.  agrees  with  Rom.  iz.  7. 

'Ori    ev    l(foMx    xkn^tfsrtu    #oi         AXX*    fv    lHaax    xXii^frai    €u 

For  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be        But,  in  Isaac  ahall  thy  setd  be 


called. 


called. 


33.  Gen.  xxr.  23. 

Kai  i  fjLSi|(jv  6o\jkB\i(tet  rw  sXatf- 

The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 

34.  Mai.  i.  2, 3. 

Kai  riyaitr](ta  rov  laxu^,  rov  xoj 

Yet  I  loved  Jacob,  and  hated 
Esau. 

35.  Exod.  xxxiii.  19. 

Km  eksv^ifu  ov  otv  eXsoj,  kcu  oix* 
tugf^ifu  cv  av  otxTStgui, 

I  wili   have  mercy  on  virhom  I 

ease  to  have  mercy ;  and  I  will 
re  compassion  on  whomsoever  I 
compassionate. 

3&  Hos.  i.  10. 

Kai  sdrai^  cv  rw  ro^dJ,  ou  fg^rt 
uumg,  Ou  Xao(  fMu  ifisig,  xXti^Yierovraj 
xw  auroi  uioi  06ou  ^(jvrog. 

But  it  shall  come  to  pass  that,  in 
die  place  where  it  was  said,  "  Ye 
are  not  my  people,"  they  shall  be 
called  children  of  the  living  God. 

37.  Isa.  i.  9. 

Km   CI   |M|   KM(t9Q   SaGacj^   ty* 

cv   9Ytvvi$ytiiMf   wu  iig   Fo^Ja    ov 

Had  not  the  Lord  of  Hosts  left 
OB  a  seed,  we  should  have  been  as 
flodom,  and  made  like  Gomorrah. 


Rom.  iz.  12. 
The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 


Rom.  ix.  13. 

Tov  laxuQ  tfyamiificL  rov  69  Htfou 
S|Mtf«i<fa. 

Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau 
have  I  hated. 

Rom.  ix.  15. 

£X8i)tf(j  2v  av  sXiu,  xau  oixrsifiitfcj 
Sv  av  oixrf  1^. 

I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I 
will  have  mercy,  and  I  wiU  have 
compassion  on  whom  I  will  have 
compassion. 

Rom.  ix.  26. 

a\iTOiSy  Ou  X«og  fMU  U^MI(,  cxsi  kXi|^ 
(fovrai  uloi  0sou  ^cjvco;. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  in 
the  place  where  it  was  said  unto 
them,  Ye  art  not  my  people :  there 
shall  they  be  called  the  children  of 
the  living  God. 

Rom.  ix.  89. 

£1  |uui  Kuftc  Za&ujI  wyxmn* 
Xmw  4)fAiv  fhnpiOf  £k  2odofAa  av 
67fvi}di)jiav,  xai  iig  rofMfJa  av  d^utu^ 
^fiv. 

Except  tiie  Lard  of  Sabaoth  had 
left  us  a  seed,  we  had  been  as 
Sodoma,  and  been  made  like  unto 
Gomorrha. 
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38.  Lev.  zviii.  5.  agrees  with  Rom.  x.  5. 

*A  «roif)0'a(  aura  av^juvoc,  ^fj^srai         *0  coifi^a^  aura  av&guir^  ^n^srai 


fv  auroi^. 

Which,  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live 
thereby. 

39.  Psal.  xix.  4. 

9^70$  auruv,  xai  £i;  ra  vsga^a  rr^g 
oixoufiffvT)^  Ta  ^jxara  aurwv. 

To  every  land  their  sound  is  gone 
forth,  and  their  doctrines  to  the 
limits  of  the  world. 

40.  Deut.  xxxii.  21. 

Kayu)  rajo^iiXwfl'w  auroug  e^r'  oux 

rou;. 

I  will  provoke  them  by  what  is 
not  a  nation. 

By  a  foolish  nation  will  I  vex 
them. 


sv  auroJ^. 

The  man  which  doeth  those 
things  shall  live  by  them. 

Rom.  X.  18* 

^(/yyog  aurcijv,  xai  e^g  ra  rs^ra  f^ 
oixoufi€vt};  ra  ^fMira  aurcjv. 

Their  sound  went  into  all  the 
earth,  and  their  words  unto  the 
ends  of  the  world. 

Rom.  X.  19. 

£^61,     eiTf    cdv£i    aiSvvSTU    ^oigogym 

I  will  provoke  you  to  jealousy  by 
tkem  that  art  no  people,  and  by  a 
foolish  nation  will  I  anger  you. 


41. 


Isa.  Ixv.  1,  2. 


EfA9av>}(    S7Svt}dY]v    Tofs    fjxs    fjki} 

xai  avriXs^ovra. 

I  became  manifest  to  them  wlio 
inquired  not  for  me ;  I  was  found 

by  them  who  sousht  me  not. 1 

stretched  out  myliands  all  the  day 
long  to  a  disobedient  and  gainsay- 
ing people. 

42.         Prov.  XXV.  21,22. 

Eav  reiva  h  ^X^fo^  tfou,  4^fAi^e 
aurov*  «av  6t-^^  ^ort^s  aurov*  Touro 
ya^  «rof((jv  omB^os  irv^og  (rcj^u(fsi;  siri 
rf}v  xs^oXiiv  aurou. 

If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ; 
if  he  be  thirsty,  give  him  drink ;  for 


y  doin^  thus,  thou  wilt  heap  coals 
f  fire  upon  his  head. 


43. 


Psal.  Ixix.  9. 

OS    OVM^ld'fMM    €W     OVSldl^OVI'CJV    ifs 

Hnccd'ov  6ir'  ffis. 


Rom.  X.  20,  21. 

Sfj^qjavv]^  £^6vofiii;v  toi^  SfAS  fum  swegui- 
cdjtfi  — —  *OXTyv  rnv  Ijfis^v  e£s«Sfxctfa 

ra(  X^'^"^  l*^^  ^f  °^  ^^^  arsidouvra 
xai  avTiXeyovTa. 

I  was  found  of  them  that  sought 
me  not ;  I  was  made  manifest  unto 
them  that  asked  not  after  me.  — 
All  day  long  I  have  stretched  fbrtli 
my  hands  unto  a  disobedient  and 
gainsaying  people. 

Rom.  xii.  20. 

Eav  ouv  «giva  6  s/6fos  0'ou,  4«JfAi^c 
aurov  8av  5i>|/a,  vor^s  aurov*  rouro  y«{ 
iroiuv  av^foxa;  irugog  ^u^iteig  net  njv 
x6^Xt)v  aurou. 

Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink:  for  in  so  doin^,  thou  shalt 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head. 

Rom.  XV.  3. 
*Ot  oveiSMffjboi  rct^v  wBiii^wTunt  its 

SVMKf OV  W  6)18, 


IX.  Sect,  n.]      ^uotaiions  agreeing  mth  the  Sqfiuagint.  395 


On  me  have  fallen  the  reproaches        The  reproaches  of  them  that  xt- 
of  them  tliat  reproached  thee.  proached  thee,  fell  on  me. 


44. 


Psal.  xviii.  49. 


agrees  with 


Rom.  XV.  9. 


s^Etfi,     Ku^ts,     xai    Tu    ovofiLari   (fou 

For  this  cause  I  will  praise  thee, 
O  Lord,  among  the  nations ;  and 
sing  melodiously  unto  thy  name. 


E^stfi,  xai  ru  ovofMxri  (fou  4^0(X6i. 

For  this  cause  will  I  confess  to 
thee  among  the  Gentiles,  and  sing 
unto  thy  name. 


45.  Deut.  xxxii.  43. 

£'j9^v^T]r5    e&yri    ftsra    rou    Xaou 


fturou. 


Rejoice,  O  nations,  with  his  peo- 
ple. 


Rom.  XV.  10. 


aurou. 


Rejoice,   ye  Gentiles,  with    his 
people. 


46. 


Psal.  cxvii.  1. 


Amtre  rov  Ku^iov  vayra  ra  sAvr,, 
t€€uvs(far6  aurov  iravrsg  oS  Xaoi. 

Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  nations ; 
Praise  hiiri,  all  yc  peoples. 


Rom.  XV.  11. 

Aivsirs  rov  Ku^iov  v'avra  ru  s^, 
xai  s^ouystfars  aurov  leavrs^  oi  Xaoi. 

Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  Gentiles  ; 
nnd  laud  him,  all  ye  people. 


47. 


Isa.  lii.  15. 


*Ori  Qig  oux  awiyys'Kri  flre^i  ajTou, 
o^^ovrcu,   xoi  oi    oux  axifjxoatfi,    (Tuvv}- 

Because  they,  to  whom  no  pub- 
lication was  made  concerning  him, 
shall  see ;  and  they,  who  had  not 
heard,  will  understand. 


Rom.  XV.  21. 

Ofg  oux  avrfyyskv^  ^s^i  aurou, 
o4'Ovraj,  XOI  ol  oux  oxiipcoatfi,  (fuvt}- 
(foutff. 

To  whom  he  was  not  spoken  of 
they  shall  see ;  and  they  tnat  have 
not  heard  shall  miderstand. 


48.  Dent.  xxv.  4. 

Ou  (pukttitfsis  jSo'jv  aXouvra. 

Thou  shalt  not  muzzle    an  ox 
treading  out  corn. 


1  Cor.  ix.  9. 

Ou  (^n/Mifeig  /3ouv  aXooivra. 

Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  mouth 
of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn. 


1  ThiH  is  an  exact  quotation  from  the  Sopttiagint.  The  clause  which  we  have 
given,  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  verse  ;  wiiirh  some  writers  not  having  observe^ 
mey  have  supposed  that  the  Septuagint  is  not  quoted.  The  preceding  words  of 
this  verse  in  the  Septuagint 

Ev^^v^ijrs  ovpavoi  afta  tnrmf 
Kat  rpocinni9aTtioa9  avrw  rams  o/ycXoc  deov. 


Rejoice,  O  heavens,  with  him. 
And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him  -~ 

ire  not  in  the  Hebrew  ;  and  the  clause,  quoted  from  the  Septuagint,  evidently  gives 
the  genuuie  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  though,  in  the  abrupt  language  of  poetry,  the 
proposition  signifying  with  is  omitted.  -^  (Scott .) 


396  t^KOkOiam  agnekig  wUh  the  Sqfiuagimt      [Part  L  Ch. 

49.            Ezod.  zxxii.  6.           agrees  with  1  Cor.  x.  7. 

Km  otttBttfev   h  Xoog   (paysiy  xai  Exa^itfev  I  Xao$  (paysn  xai  tfiffiv, 

4n£iv,  xai  av8<rr9}<fav  frai^siv.  xai  ovstfrtitfav  cai^siv. 

And  the  people  sat  down  to  eat  The  people  9at  down  to  eat  and 

and  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play.  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play. 

fiO.            Psol.  zxiv.  1.  1  Cor.  x.  26. 

Tou  Kujfou  4  yyij  xm  ro  v'XiifCdfMi  Tou    /a^    Ku^iou   4   711,  xai  r» 

The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  For  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 

fulness  thereof.  the  fulness  thereof. 

61.            Psal.  viii.  6.  1  Cor.  xv.  27. 

Ilavra  utsrcf^a^  iiroxaru  ruv  ^rodcjv  Ilavra  yag  uir6To{6v  uiro  twq  iro6a( 

aurou.  a\)Tov» 

Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  For  he  hath  put  all  things  under 

his  feet.  his  feet. 

52.            Isa.  xxii.  13.  1  Cor.  xv.  32. 

^a/dJfMv  XM  ftiuiisv   au^iov   yeig  ^ayuiie^t   xeu   v'ic^acv*   ovfiov  ynf 

oiro^tfxofjLfv.  av'o^O'xofi.cv. 

Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-mor-  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-mor- 
row we  die.  row  we  die. 

63.         Psal.  cxvi.  10.  2  Cor.  iv.  13. 

E«ltfriutfa,  St9  fXaXn^a.  E«'«rciu^a,  &o  sXaXijtfou 

I  believed ;  therefore  I  spake.  ^  ***^®  believed,  therefore  have  I 

spoken. 

54.             Isa.  xlix.  8.  2  Cor.  vi.  2. 

Kougdi  jfixro)  Mifxoutfa  tfou,  xai  6v  Kai^  dsxrcj  6§npcw^a  tf'ou,  xoi  £v 

to^a  iftitniifiai  sCovt^tfa  <foi.  ^Hf^  tfwrt)^^  s6ot)^j(ra  (Toi. 

In   an  acceptable  time  1  have  1  have  heard  thee  in  a  time  ac- 

hearkened  to  thee ;  and  in  a  day  cepted,  and  in  the  day  of  salvation 

of  salvation  helped  thee.  have  1  succoured  thee. 

56.           Psal.  cxii.  9.  2  Cor.  ix.  9. 

Efl^^itffv,  c^xs  voi(  *S}fv^n'  ^  Etfxogtfiftsyj   sSuxs   roi^  csvijtf'iv*  ii 

fasuotfuvfi  aurou  ftfva  sig  rov  aiwva  rov  Stxeuotfuvr^  aurov  fisvsi  6tc  vov  oimvo. 

•*^^'  He  hath  dispersed  abroad,  he  hath 

He  hath  dispersed ;  he  hath  given  g'^^n  to  the  poor ;  his  righteousness 

to  the  needy  ;   his   righteousness  ^ndureth  for  ever, 
ahall  endure  for  ever. 

66.             Isa.  liv.  1.  Gal.  iv.  27. 

Eu^fav^i  (fTUpi  h  w  rixroutfa*  Hv^gnhn  ifrsiga  ^  ou  rartv^a* 

J*fr»   xai    ffvfi^ov   ^    oux    ^ivou^a.  ffjpnt  mt    fivn^Wf  h    wx    udfvovtfa* 


k 


IX.  Seet.  n.]     Quotatiofu  agreeing  unth  ths  SggfhMgw^.  397 


^1     qroXXa    roe    ccxva    njg    6ff)]Mu 
IMiXXov  )]  nK  6)^ou(rii(  rov  av^^. 

Rejoice  thou  barren,  who  bearest 
not:  break  forth  with  shouts  of  joy, 
thou  who  suflferest  not  the  pangs  of 
child-birth :  for  many  more  are  the 
children  of  the  desolate  than  of  her 
who  hath  an  husband. 


^1    voXXa    ra    rfxva    f^    £fnfMu 

Rejoice,  thou  barren  that  bearest 
not :  break  forth  and  cry,  thou  that 
travailest  not :  for  the  desolate  hath 
many  more  children  than  she  which 
hath  an  husband. 


57. 


2  Sam.  vii.  14. 


agrees  with 


Heb.  i.  5* 


xai 


auro;  S(frai  fi.oi  si$  ulov. 

I  will  be  to  him  a  father,  and  he 
shall  be  to  me  a  son. 


Eyui  etfof&ai  auru  tig  «rare^,  xoi 
oiuro^  80'rai  juioi  si(  u2ov. 

I  will  be  to  him  a  father,  and  h« 
sliall  be  to  me  a  son. 


58. 


Deut.  xxxii.  43. 


a^sXoi  0SOU. 

And  let  all  the   angels  of  God 
worship  him. 


Heb.  i.  6. 

Kof  v^otfxuvijtfarcjtfav  ourci  «ravr^ 
a^sXof  06OU.* 

And  let  all  the  angels  of  God 
worship  him. 


59.  Psal.  civ.  4. 

*0  vojwv  <rou(  ayyiXws  aurou 
«v€u|Aara,  xai  rou;  Xcirou^ou;  aurou 
4ruj  ^Xsyov. 

Who  maketh  winds  his  messen- 
gers, and  flaming  fire  hb  ministers. 


Heb.  i.  7. 

*0  voiCfjv  roue  ayys)\A\tg  aurou 
tfvsufAora,  XOI  rou(  7^fiMrou{}^ou(  oivrou 
iru|QC  (fikvya. 

Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits, 
and  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire. 


60.  Psal.  xlv.  6,  7. 

*0    ^gwos  (fovy  6  080^,  61^  aiuva 

fStx/ftKsiag  (fou*  H^airijtfag  Jixajo<fuvv]v, 
xoi  Sfii0'v)O'a(  avofMav  dia  rouro  e^^jitfs 
tfs  &  080^,  6  060^  (Tou,  sXoiov  a^aX- 
Xia(f8ejg  iraga  roug  (lisroxou^  (Tou. 

Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever 
and  ever ;  the  sceptre  of  thy  king- 
dom is  a  sceptre  of  rectitude.  Thou 
didst  love  righteousness  and  hate 
iniauity;  therefore  God,  thy  God, 
hatn  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of 
joy  above  thy  associates. 


Heb.  i.  8,  9. 

*0  ^^vo(  (Tou,  h  08o(,  8IQ  rov  oaumL 

(fuvT)v,  XOI  8fAi(fii(fag  avofMov*  ^  rouro 

8;(^l(f8  (f8    6    080^,  6    06og    <f0U,    SXOMV 

a^aXXioefscj;  ita^  <rouc  jUk8ro;(ov(  tf'tu. 

Thy  throne,  O  God,  if  for  ever 
and  ever ;  a  sceptre  of  righteousness 
is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom.  Thou 
hast  loved  righteousness  and  hated 
iniauity ;  therefore  God,  thy  God. 
hatn  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of 
gladness  above  thy  feUows. 


1  It  will  be  seen  that  these'  words  are  quoted  exaetly  from  the  SepCusgint  of 
Deut.  xxxii.  43.  But  there  is  nothing  answering  to  them  in  the  Hebrew.  Some 
other  additions  am  madt^  to  the  same  verse  which  are  not  in  the  Hebrew.— (Seott.) 
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^uaUUiam^agreeing  unih  the  Sepiuagini.     [Part  L  Ch< 


61. 


Psal.  cii.  25—27. 


agrees  with         Heb.  L  10^12. 


€mt  sufrv  oi  oujavoi.   Auroi  airoXouvrai, 
•V  6t  ^lajxevEi^  xai  iravre;  oj^  ijuuzriov 

ik^siS  aurovSy  xou  aXXa^vitfowai'    Zj 
6i  h  a\jTOQ  sif    xat    ra   srvj  (fou   oux 

Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning, 
didst  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the 
work  of  thy  hands.  They  shall 
perish,  but  thou  wilt  endure :  they 
shall  all  wax  old  like  a  garment ; 
and  hke  a  mantle  thou  wilt  fold  them 
up,  and  they  shall  be  changed.  But 
thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years 
■hall  have  no  end. 


£i(fiv  oi  ou^voi.      Auroi  airoXouvrai,  <fu 

TocXaiu^tfowai,  xai  LdBi  ^rs^^oXaiov 
lXi|?i^  aucoug,  xoj  aXXa^|(fovrai*  2'j 
6z  6  auro^ei,  xai  «xt  srv)  tfou  oux  BxKSh- 

Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and 
tlie  heavens  are  the  works  of  thine 
hands.  They  shall  perish,  but  thou 
rcniainest :  and  they  all  shall  wax 
old  as  doth  a  garment;  and  as  a 
\e8ture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and 
they  shall  be  changed  :  but  thou  art 
the  same,  and  thy  years  &hall  uui 
fail. 


C2 


'A#. 


Psal.  viii.  4—7. 


Tf  S(frfv  av^fGJTQ^,  6ri  |uu|uiv«](rx9) 
auTou ;  t)  uio^  av^^oMTou  ori  s^ri^xs^^v) 
aurov;  HXa«T6j<fa^  aurov  jSfax^  ri 
4Xtf *  cc^sXou^,  doft}  x(tt  ri(X)]  etf'rs^a- 
vutfo^  auTov,  xai  xars^nitfa;  aurov 
Sffi  ca  fi^a  Twv  x^'^'*'^  ^^^*  w'avra 
C«'£ra^  uiroxaroj  rcjv  ^o6cjv  aurou. 

What  is  man  that  thou  shouldest 
be  mindful  of  him  ?  or  the  son  of 
man  that  thou  shouldest  visit  him  ? 
Thou  madest  him  a  little  lower 
than  angels ;  with  fflory  and  honour 
hast  thou  crowned  him,  and  set  him 
over  the  works  of  thy  hands.  Thou 
hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet. 


Heb.  ii.  G-^. 

Tf  6(friv  av4^(«Mro^,  on  fjujxvijd^v: 
a'jrou  ;  t]  uio;  avd^dnrou,  cri  Ev-Kfxfmf; 
auTov;  nXa«T6j<fa(  aurov  fifoyy  ci 
vag*  a^sXou(*  6o£v)  xai  nf/it)  sffts^or 
V6j<fa(  aurov,  xai  xar£(fnf](fa^  ai'rov  eri 
ra  fifya  rwv  x^i^ojv  (fou*  iravra  ucc- 
ra^(  uiroxarcj  rcjv  qro^uv  aurou* 

What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him  ?  or  the  son  of  man,  that 
thou  visitest  him?  Thou  madest 
him  a  httle  lower  than  the  angels ; 
thou  crownedst  him  with  glory  and 
honour,  and  didst  set  him  over  the 
works  of  thy  hands:  thou  hast  put 
all  things  in  subjectiun  under  his 
feet. 


63.  Gen.  ii.  3. 

Koi  suXo^^ev  6  06o(  rY;v  ^fOM 
n;v  §€^o|ULi)v,  xai  4j^(fsv  aurip^*  ori 
fiv  auri]  xarS4rau(f£v  a'S'o  tay^ttxv  rwv 


Heb.  iv.  4. 

Kai  xar£4rau(fsv  6  0sof  ev  rr,  r^pi 

rn)  f€^o|utii  aco  iravrwv  rwv  B^uv  au- 
rou.~ 


1  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  which  agrees  exactly  with 
the  Hebrew,  only  for  ofi^Snn  {thou  shkU  change) ^  is  put  tXilm  {thou  shah  Md 
«»).  Some  manuscriptii  of  this  epistle  have  aXXa^cts  (thou  shalt  change)^  which  is 
awo  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  version.  Dr.  Randolph  therefore  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  original  reading,  both  in  the  psalm  and  this  epistle  was  akKa^cit.  It  is  ih>  in 
the  Alexandrine  edition  of  the  Septaajnnt,  and  in  the  clause  immediately  following, 
all  copies  read  •>Xityn9WTM.    On  the  Qnotations,  p.  42. 

s  This  is  an  abridgment  both  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew 


IX.  Sect  II.]     Quotationt  agreeing  with  the  StpUugmt. 
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tpyun  aurou,  uv  i^f^aro  6  0£o(  coitj-        And  God  did  rest  the  seventh  dty 


tfflU. 

And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day, 
and  hallowed  it ;  because  on  it  he 
rested  from  all  these  works  of  his^ 
which  God  had  taken  occasion  to 
xnake. 


from  all  his  works. 


64. 


Psal.  ex.  4. 


agrees  with 


Heb.  V.  6. 


2u  \t^s\)i  sig  rov  aicjva  xara  riiv 
va|iv  ]VIsXp(i(fe^ex. 

Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after 
the  order  of  Melchisedek. 

05.  Gen.  xxii.  16,  17. 

Asywv,  Kar'  e/xawou  6J)jLo0'a,  Xgysi 
Ku^iof  —  *II  jxi^v  suXoywv  SuXoyyjfl'w 
(f£,  xai  irXifi^uvuv  ^Xifi^uvu  ro  (Tvs^f&a 
(fou. 

Saying,  By  myself  have  I  sworn, 
saith  the  Lord,  —  witli  blessings,  I 
will  indeed  bless  thee  ;  ami  1  will 
multiply  thy  seed  abundantly. 

66.  Deut.  xxxii.  36. 

'Oti  xfivsi  Ku^iog  Tov  Xaov  awou. 

Because  the  Lord  will  judge  his 
people. 

67.  Hab.  ii.  3,  4. 

'Oti  £^o|ULevog  *jfei,  xai  oj  \i.f, 
^(^Kf*).  Eav  uirotfrsiXfirai,  oux  fu^ox-i 
^  "^^^  1^°"  ^^  aurcj*  6  6b  6ixaio^  sx 

For  he  will  assuredly  come,  and 
will  not  fail.  If  any  one  draw  back, 
my  soul  hath  no  pleasure  in  him. 
But  the  just  shall  Uve  by  faith  in 
me. 


6a  Gen.  xlvii.  3L 

Koi  v^otfsxuwjtf^    la^wfiK   t*Ki   ro 
«x^v  rou  |a€^ou  aurou. 

And  Israel  bowed  down  on  the 
head  of  his  staff. 


ro^iv  Msk)(iit66ex, 

Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after 
the  order  of  Melcbisedec. 

Heb.  vi.  13,  14. 

0foS 6jfio(f6    xad*    laurou, 

Xeywv    *1I  fjwjv  euXoywv  suXo^vjtfw  tfs, 
xou  4rXv)^uv6jv  irXii]tfuvcj  (T^. 

God  ....  sware  by  himself,  say- 
ing. Surely,  blessing,  I  will  bless 
tlice ;  and  multiplying,  I  will  multi- 
ply thee. 


Heb.  X.  30. 

Kxigiog  x^ivgf  rov  Xaov  avrov. 
The  Lord  shall  judge  his  people. 


ileb.  X.  37,  38.  (and  see  Rom.  i. 
17.  Gol.  iii.  11.) 

*0  s^optevog  ^81,  xflu  ou  x^vKi. 
'O  6s  Jixaio^  ex  iritfrewf  ^fitf&rou*  xai 
£av  ufi'ofl'rgiXtirai,  oux  sudoxsi  4  "^^^ 
fjiou  sv  auro).^ 

For  yet  a  httle  while,  and  he  that 
shall  come,  will  come,  and  will  not 
tarry.  Now  the  just  shall  Uve  by 
faith:  but  if  any  man  draw  back, 
my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in 
him. 

Heb.  xi.  21. 

Kai  ^jo<f6xuvv)(f6v  siTi  ro  axjov  rrnQ 
^a§dou  aurou.' 

And  worshipped,  leaning  upon 
the  top  of  his  staff. 


1  This  quotation  is  nearly  from  the  Septaagint :  both  the  Apoftle'i  citation  and 
that  version  differ  considerably  lirom  the  Hebrew  test ;  yet  the  general  meaning  it 
the  same.  —  (Seott.) 

S  See  the  note  in  p.  352.  wpra. 


ID 


QHotelMMu  ^yjwiiy  wiA  Ik  SifhrngmU.      [Put  a.  w^. 


Pkrov.  iii*  11* 


■great  with 


Heb.xiL6i. 


*Tfff,  |M|  oXi/cjjn  caiJsia^  Ku;mu, 

Mv  Km,  slight  not  the  correction 
of  the  Lord;  nor  faint  when  re- 
proTedby  him. 


Ml  Deut.  zzxi.  8. 

(The  Lord) ....  will  not  leave 
thee,  nor  forsake  thee. 

71.  Psal.  cxviii.  6. 

The  Lord  if  my  helper,  and  I  will 
not  fear  what  man  can  do  unto  me. 

7^  Hos.  xiv.  2. 

Km  avrav'o^ciMfofjisv  xafvov  x^*^^ 

And  we  will  render  to  thee  the 
fruit  of  our  lips. 


73.  Exod.  xix.  6. 

*Tftfif    6s    6cs€6i    fMi   /Sotf'iXsiov 

And  ye  shall  be  to  me  a  royal 
-priesthood,  and  an  holy  nation. 

74.  Isa.  liii.  5. 

Tu  fMjXcMTi  aurou  ^^tg  lo^fMv. 
fiy  his  bruises  we  are  healed. 

75.  Paal.  xxxiv.  12^10. 

aywtw  V^  i^fv  ay^o^;  Ilau- 
tfov  rf)v  yki^itwt  tfou  av'o  xoxov, 
xai  X^'^^  ^^^  ^^  f^   XaXn<fai  ^ 


*Tl«    |MU,     fl.«l     oXi/ufti 
fJLffVK. 

My  son,  despise  not  thou  the 
chastening  of  tne  Lord,  nor  ftint 
when  thou  art  rebuked  of  him. 

Heb.  ziii.  5. 

Ou  (XY)  If 9  avij,  w)6*  w  ikti  €9  f]«»- 
roXiircii. 

I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  for- 
sake thee. 

Heb.  xiiL  6. 

Kujio;  spMi  jSoij^o^,  xai  ou  9061)^ 

The  Lord  is  my  helper,  and  I  will 
not  fear  what  man  can  do  unto  me. 

Heb.  xiii.  15. 

xa^ov  x^Xjcjv  ofMXo^ouvrwv  rw  9ve- 
fittTi  eu/rou.^ 

By  him  therefore  let  us  offer  the 
sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continu- 
ally, that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips, 
confessing  {marginal  rendering]  to 
his  name. 

1  Pet.  ii.  0. 

'Tli£if6s ....  /SouTiXfiov  b^nuiM, 
8^o(  a^iov. 

But  ye  are ....  a  royal  priesthood, 
a  holy  nation. 

1  Pet.  ii.  24. 

Ou  ru  fMjXbHTi  aurou  umhtrt. 

By  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed. 

1  Pet.  iu.  10—12. 

*0  yog  ^ikuv  ^unfv  ayamia^  mu 
i&iv  ^pJi  ayuAa^  «rau#acu  ti|» 
yXufftfK*  aurou  afo  koxoui  an 
^siXi)  aurou  rou  fAi)  XoXqtfoi  &Xir 
iwXivoroj    afro 


t  See  the  note  io  p.  365.  suprm. 


IX.  Sect.  Q.]      ^uotcUians  taken  from  the  Septuagint. 
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(tav  ayouiov  ^t}ri|tfov  £<^vt)v,  xoj 
fhui^w  aurvfV  O^^^Xfioi  Kufiou  siri 
'iixaiou^,    xai    wra    aurou    si^    ^gvjtfiv 

rag  xaxa. 

What  niuii  8ocver  dcsireth  life, 
and  lov<'th  to  see  good  days  ?  Keep 
r)iy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips 
I'votn  speaking  guile.  Depart  from 
evil  and  do  good ;  seek  peace  and 
pursue  it.  The  eyes  of  the  Lord 
ure  upon  the  righteous ;  and  his 
ears  are  open  to  their  prayer.  But 
the  fare  of  the  Lord  is  against  them 
that  do  evil. 


dfCt{aru  aijTViv.  'On  oi  o^aXfAoi 
Ku^ioj  Sir  I  6ixoubU(,  xoi  cjra  aurou  stg 
8iYi(fiv  aur&jv'  fi'^otfoHTov  6s  Kufiou  svt 
voiouvrog  xaxa. 

For  he  that  will  love  life  and  sec 
good  days,  let  him  refrain  Iuh 
tongue  from  evil,  and  his  Ups  that 
they  speak  no  guile.  Let  him  es- 
chew evil  and  do  good;  IaH  him 
seek  peace  and  ensue  it.  For  thi 
eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  right- 
eous, and  his  ears  are  open  unto 
their  prayers :  but  the  face  of  the 
LordM  against  them  that  do  evil. 


IL  Rotations  taken  from  the  Septuagint^  but  with  some  variation^ 
These  variations,  however,  are  immaterial,  consisting  occasionally, 
—  1 .  Of  additions  of  words,  to  render  the  sense  more  explicit  to 
the  Gentiles ;  —  2.  Of  omissions  of  words,  where  the  insertion  of 
them  was  not  necessary  to  prove  the  point  for  which  they  were  ad- 
duced ;  —  3.  Of  synonymous  changes,  substituting  otlier  words  of 
tlie  same  import  for  tlic  exact  words  of  the  Septuagint, — which 
might  easily  be  done,  citing,  as  tlie  Apostles  sometimes  did,  from 
memory ;  —  4.  Of  transjK)sitions  of  words  ;  —  5.  Of  changes  of 
proper  names  into  appellatives;  —  and,  6.  Of  occasional  alterations 
in  tlie  divisions  of  sentences.  But  in  all  these  sentences  the  sense  is 
invariably  given. 


i.  Iso.  vii.  14. 

iJou  r,  flrafdcvog  6v  yatfrfi  Xtj-^s- 
roi,  XOI  r^lcTOA  uiov,  xai  xalKsifstg  ro 
•vofitt  aurou  EjXfMivouYiX. 

Behohl  the  virgin  shall  conceive 
and  bear  a  son,  and  thou  shah  call 
liis  name  Emmanuel. 


■2.  PsaLxci.  11,12. 

'Ori  Toig  a^ysXoig  aurou  svriXti- 
rai  'eegi  tfou,  rou  dia^uXa£af  (f6  ev 
*ru^cu£  ratg  o^ojg  (fou*  Eti  X^ifuv 
ago\jHi  <fSj  fjLTi  iron  vgoifxo-]^  irfoj 
>j^ov  row  coda  (fou. 


For  he  will  give  his  angels  u 
charge  concerning  thee,  to  keep 
thee  in  uU  thy  ways.  With  their 
hands  they  shall  l)ear  thoe  up,  lest 
thou  shouldest  at  any  time  atrike 
ihy  foot  against  a  stone. 

VOL.   II.  51 


Matt.  i.  23. 
l6ou  ri  iraptfsvo^  fv  yafrrft  IJfii,  xai 
rsgfrai  uiov,   xai   xdkstfoy^i  co  ovofuc 
aurou  E|iLfUxvcui}X. 

Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with 
child,  and  shall  hring  forth  a  son ; 
and  they  shall  call  his  name  Em- 
manuel. 

Matt.  iv.  0. 

'Ori  .....  T0I5  ayytKotQ  auroj 
fvrfXeirai  vs^  tfou,  xai  5*1  X^f*^ 
a^(fi  <ts,  fiit)Core  *^(tKlh^fr^^  o'jos  Xi^ov 
rov  coda  (fou. 

For  ....  he  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  concerning  thee ;  and  in  their 
hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  least 
at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone. 
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Quolaiiotis  taken  from  the  Septuagint,        [Part  I.  Cb. 


a  Deut.  vi.  13. 

Ku^iov  rov    0SOV    ifou    <p^^ri^6ri(fr,, 
nat  (XUT6J  fjbovcj  "Kargsvttsig, 

Tbou  shah   fear  the   Lord  tliy 
God,  and  serve  him  alone. 


Matt.  iv.  10. 
Ku^Mv  rov   Osov  (fou  «^o(f]ann)(rsv, 

Thou  shah  worship  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  him  only  shah  thou  serve. 


4. 


Isa.  vi.  9 — 11. 


Axoif)  axoucrrrs,  xat  ou  fAV)    (fuvnire, 

Xaou  rouTou,  xai  roi;  cjtfiv  aurojv 
PagsuiS  iixobtfav,  xou  rou^  o^^Xfiou; 
6xafifiu(fav,  fAvjiTorE  idcjcTi  roig  o^aX- 
jxof^,  xai  Toig  cjcriv  axoutfucTi,  xai  r>) 
xa^ia  <f\jyu(fiy  xai  £<]ri(}'T^s>]^u(fi,  xai 
latfofuu  aurob^. 

By  hearinfr«  ye  s)iall  hear,  thoug)i 
ye  may  not  understand ;  and  seein^r, 
ye  sliuli  see,  though  ye  may  not  [)er- 
ccive.  F'or  the  heart  of  this  people 
is  stupified,  and  their  ears  are  dull 
of  hearing;  and  they  have  shut 
tJieir  eyciii,  that  for  a  while  they 
may  not  see  with  tlicir  eves,  and 
hear  with  their  ear.s  and  under- 
stand with  their  hearts,  und  return 
that  I  may  heal  them. 


5. 


Iso.  xxix.  13. 


tfrofMiri  auTou,  xai  sv  toi^  p(£iX£(riv 
eturuv  rifAutfi  lU^  f)  6s  xa^^ia  a\jtuv 
iro^|cj  a^rs^si  air*  s/xou*  fAarijv  6e 
tfs^ovrai  |jb£,  6i6a^xovreg  EvraXfiara 
ovB^tMtuv  xou  didatfxaXia^. 

This  people  draw  near  to  me 
with  their  mouth;  anil  with  their 
lips  they  honour  me,  but  their  heart 
is  far  from  me :  And  in  vain  do  they 
worship  me,  teaching  the  com- 
mands and  doctrines  of  men. 


Matt.  xiii.  14,  15.  Acts  xxviii.  26. 
27.  Mark  iv.  1*2.  Luke  viii.  10. 

Axoif)  axoMtfsre,  xai  ou  |xt)  (fxivrfl'V 
xai  iS'kBvovteg  /SXe-^^srs,  xai  cu  f«.i| 
t6r,TS.  Eirajfuvdtj  ya^  i)  xa^ia  w 
Xaou  rourou,  xai  roig  uHfi  /Sa^euig 
r,xou(J'av,  xai  vovg  o^aXfjioi^  aurwv 
sxajjLfiLu(fav,  (xi^a'oTS  idbxTi  roig  09^aX* 
fxoi^,  xai  <roi^  utfiv  axou(fb)(fi,  xai  ti| 
xa^Jia  (fuvcjO*!,  xai  6iritfr|S<«)/0j(fi,  xcu 
la^fb^/xai  a'jrou^. 

By  hearing  ye  sliall  hear,  and 
shall  not  understand:  and  seeing 
ye  shall  see,  and  shall  not  |)erceive ; 
for  this  )>eople*s  heart  is  waxed 
gross,  and  l/ietV  ears  are  dull  of 
hearing,  and  their  eyes  they  have 
closed  ;  lest  at  any  time  they  should 
sec  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with 
their  ears,  and  should  understand 
with  their  heart,  and  shouhl  be  con- 
verted, and  1  should  heal  them. 

Matt.  XV.  8,  9. 

E^yi^Ei  (xoi  6  Xao;  ouTog  ru  ^ro* 
fAari  aurcjv,  xai  roi^  p(SiX£(ri  /ulc  rifMi' 
^  6s  xa^dia  auruv  iro^^u  a^rf^Ei  av* 
Ejuiou*  fxariiv  J£  (fstovrai  fts,  6iJatf- 
xovre^  diJacTxaXiaf,  evraXfji.aTa  av^jw- 

This  people  draweth  nigh  unto 
me  with  their  mouth  and  honoureth 
me  with  tAet'r  hps :  but  their  heart 
is  far  from  me.  But  in  vain  do  they 
worship  me,  teaching  /or  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men. 


6. 

*Evsxsv 


Gen.  ii.  24. 

rouTou     xaraXei4'£i     av- 
«v    carf^    auTou    xai   Tr,v     irog    vov 


Matt.  xix.  5. 

*Ev6xsv   TouTou    xarttXei^'fi  wt^gb^ 
vacE^a    xai    rvpi     iLnrSfOf 


I  The  quotation  in  tliis  passsago  of  St.  Mattliew's  Gospel  approaches  nearer  to 
tlio  Septuagint  tlian  to  the  Hebrew  text,  especially  in  the  clause  fianiv  ^  wsfi^wm  at 
—  in  vain  do  they  worship  fne  ;  which  is  found  in  the  Septuagint,  but  not  in  tbe 
Hebrew,  and  is  retained  by  the  Evangelist.  The  veibal  differences,  howevsTi  ' 
that  an  exact  quotation  was  not  intended.—  (Scott.) 


IX.  Sect.  II.] 


But  with  some  Variation, 
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cijv  yjvaixa  ourou*  xou  £(fovrai  ci  ouo 
Sl^  (TaPxa  aiav. 

Tlierefore  a  man  s«}iall  leave  Am 
father  and  inotlier,  and  shall  cleave 
to  hia  wife ;  and  they  two  shall  bo 
one  tlesh. 


xou  rjotfxoXXKjtfrjtferoj  n/\  ^aixi 
aurou*  xou  fi^ovrai  oi  6uo  ztg  (fapa 
fjLiav. 

For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
to  his  wife;  and  they  twain  shall 
be  one  flesh. 


7. 


Zeeh.  xi.  li). 


Ka^?^  aurouj  £»<:  to  )(uvgur>j^iov, 
Mu  (fxs-l^oiuu  El  6oxi/xoy  £(friv,  ov  r^ov 
864xifi.ad'dv]v  u'R's^  (VjT'm'j'  xai  fXa^ov 
«u^  T^iaxovra  a^/y^yjr  xai  tvs^aXov 
ouToug    SI  J    <rov    oixov    Ku^iou,    sij  to 

Put  them  into  the  smelting  fur- 
nace, and  1  will  see  whether  it  is 
proof,  in  like  manner  as  I  have  been 
proved  by  thein.  So  1  took  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  threw 
them  down  in  the  houst;  of  the 
Lord,  for  the  smelting  furnace. 


Matt,  xxvii.  9,  10. 

Kai  sXaoov  Ta  rjiaxovra  ajyufia, 
Ty,v  Tifii/iv  Tou  T£Tiptr)|jLgvou,  ov  SrifJL>!- 
(favro  aTo  wicov  Iff^aviX.  Kou  £Ocjxay 
aura  £ij  tov  ay^ov  tou  x?fafi.sw^,  xada 

And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver,  the  price  of  him  that  was 
valued,  whom  they  of  the  children 
of  Israel  did  value  :  and  gave  them 
for  the  potter's  field,  as  the  l^ord  ap- 
pointed mc. 


8.  Isa.  Ixi.  I,  2. 

rivsufia  Ku^ioj  e^r*  efji»5,  ou  sivsxsv 
a^^^s  !*£•  EuayysXi^'tf^ai  ittw^ois 
otciO'TaXxc  /*£,  ia(foufdoLi  Tojg:  (fi^vrc- 
▼pp4J.?vo-jg  '"*!'''  xa^f5iav,  xyj^^^gai  ai^t/- 
As»>roi^  a^etfiv,  xai  rj«pXoic:  ava§A^|/iv 
KaXsQ'ai  eviaurov  Kupiou  ^sxtov. 

The  S[)irit  of  tin;  Lordiji  upon  mo, 
for  the  business  for  which  he  hath 
anointed  me.     He  hath  sent  me  to 


Luke  iv.  18, 19. 

Ilveufjux  Kufiou  Eir*  s^uSj  ou  hfSxsy 
e^^iCs  fjLS  euayyeXi^s^floi  WTw^^oig* 
a'KiffTakXi  ikS  tci(fa(fdm  ro'jg  tfuvTgT^ifx- 
ffcSvoi^S  Ty)v  xa^Oiav,  XT]^'j|ai  aiY|Ji.aX(j- 
Toi^  oq7S(fiv,  xai  tu^Xoi^  ava§X£>|^iv, 
acrotfrsiXoi  TEd^au(ffi.svQu;  S'j  oups^er 
Kvi^j^M  EviauTov  Kufiou  ^extov.* 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  he  hath   anointed  me  to 


1  Si?c  note  *2  in  p.  ;WW.  supra. 

3  Thii»  quotation  Im  made  exactly  from  the  Soptua/^int,  as  fur  as  tho  words  at^^» 
X4#r«ii  a^cffiv,  dclircrancc  to  the  cauthes  :  and  it  accords  with  the  Hebrew  (see  p. 
379.  ttuvraj  No.  I).),  except  that  the  word  Jehovali  twice  occurs  there,  which  is 
omitteu  in  the  iijeptiiaj^iiit  and  by  (he  Evnn<;clist.  But,  instead  of  the  Hebrew  clause, 
translated  the  open'mr  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bounti,  we  read  rv^Xsis  avu- 
^ci^iv,  recovenntr  of  sight  to  the  blind;  which  words  are  adopted  by  9t.  Luke,  who 
odds,  amereiXai  re5^  io9/ievov(  tv  afeat^  scttiiifjr  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruisedj  which 
words  do  ii(»t  appear  in  tho  8optiia^int.  The  ditference  between  this  quotation  as 
it  appears  in  Luko  iv.  18.  and  the  original  Hebrew  is  thus  accounted  for  —  Jesui 
Christ  doubtle.4s  read  the  prophet  Isaiah  in  Hebrew,  which  was  tho  language  con- 
stantly u.sed  in  the  Synagoeue  ;  but  tho  Evangelist,  writing  for  the  use  of  the  Hel- 
lenists (or  Greek  Jews)  wno  understood  and  used  only  the  Septua^^int  version, 
Quotes  that  vitrsion,  whieh  on  tiie  whole  gives  the  same  sense  as  the  Hebrew.  Le 
'lerc,  Dr.  Owen,  and  Miehaelis,  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  cither  a  different  vcr- 
aqn  of  tho  Hebrew,  and  inserted  from  the  marj^in  of*  the  evangelical  text,  or  else 
that  they  are  a  gloss  upon  it,  taken  from  Isa.  Iviii.  6.  where  the  very  words  occur  in 
the  Greek,  though  the  Hebrew  text  is  very  different.  The  Arabic  version  agrees 
with  the  Evangelist.  The  Hebrew  appears  formerly  to  have  contained  morA 
now  find  ill  the  manuscripts  and  printed  editions.     (Sc.ott,  Kandolph.) 
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g reach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  to 
eal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives,  unci  re- 
covering of  sight  to  the  blind,  to 
proclaim  tlie  acceptable  year  of  the 
iiord. 


preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  he 
hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted, to  preach  deliverance  to 
the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight 
to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  thenj 
that  arc  bruised,  to  preach  the  ac- 
ceptable year  of  the  Lord. 


9.             Paul.  Ixxviii.  24.  John  vi.  31. 

Km  a^ov  ou^vou  sSusxsv  auroig.  A^ov  sx  tou  oufavou  b6ux£v  auroj; 

And  he  gave  them  the  bread  of  9«7^*V' 

heaven.  He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven 


10.  Exod.  xii.  46. 

Km  otfrouv  ou  (f-ovT^i^BT^  ac*  aucou. 

And  ye  shall  not  break  a  bone 
thereof 

11.  Joel  ii.  28—3-2. 

Kai  B(f7ai  fjLSra  raura,  xai  sxysu 
airo  Tou  flrvs-jjuiacog  fxoy  scri  ^ratfav  <fa^ 
xa,  xai  v^u)(pr,rs'j(fu}^iv  o\  uioi  ujulojv,  xai 
a!  Suyarf^e^  Cfxojv,  xai  ol  ir^sc^jrs^oi 
UfMJV  £vu4rvia  evucvia(l'^r,(fovraf,  xai  oi 
vfavKfxof  iiJ.'jJv  h^atfeig  o-^ovrai,  Kai 
Siri  Toug  5ouXc,;  f'-ou  xai  Bm  ragJouXa^ 
fv  ceu^  f^^clii  sxcivaif  fxp^ew  airo  rou 
flrveujJLaTog  /xoj.  Kai  rJwtfw  rspara  sv 
oujovw,  xai  fieri  fl-r,^  y>js  aifxa  xai  iru^ 
xoi  ttr|u^a  xacvou.  'O  -^Xio;  jULfiraO'- 
cjo^tjtfCTai  Sig  (txr/rcs,  xai  r^  tfsXijvr}  eig 
alpia,  ir^iv  sXdsiv  rviv  vjfirc^av  Ku^ou  riiv 
fAf^aXt;v,  xai  fi'Ti^avrj.  Kai  £(r<rai, 
ir«g  8f  av  SflTi^avrj.  Kai  stfrai,  crag 
ic  av  s^ixaXECviTai  to  ovojxa  Ku^iou 
tfcj^tferai. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  after 
those  things,  that  I  will  pour  out  a 
portion  of  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh  ; 
and  your  sons  and  your  daughters 
slial]  prophesy ;  and  your  old  men 
sliall  clream  dreams,  and  your  young 
meu  shall  see  visions.  And  on 
my  servams  and  on  my  handmaids 


to  eat. 

John  six.  3(>. 

OtfTouv  ou  (fbVTjifr^tfcTai  auroy.' 

A  bono  of  him  shall  not  be  bro 
ken. 

Acts  ii.  17—21.  (See  Rom.  x.  13.) 

Kai  stfTM  £v  raig  ettxpLTCug  f^^ 
(Xgyei  6  ^soj),  «5(£«  aw'o  rou  irvfu^- 
fl-og  fjtou  s^ri  iratfav  (Tajxa*  xai  rgo^rtrsv 
rfou(fiv  01  UIOI  ufACjv*  xai  a»  ^vyars^Si 
Cjxuv,  xai  ol  veavio'xoi  C|JI(<jv  6^a(fsi^ 
o4'OVTai,  xai  oi  v^sff^vrspii  uftwv  fwir- 
via  evmrviatf^TjCovrai.  Koi  ys  fiw-i  ret; 
^ouXoug  fiwu  xai  siri  rag  ^ouXag  fMu,  = 
Tai^  Y;|ui>cfaf^  exeivaig  ex)^£w  airo  ^-ou  flrve:  - 
fjiaro^  fAou,  xoi  4r^o^v]Teu(fou(ri.  Kai  dutfo. 
TSgara  ev  «rw  oujavw  avw,  xai  (frifASr/ 
£*i  Ti)g  yiif  xarw,  aifAa  xai  cu^  xo» 
arjjuda  xaflrvou.  *0  ijXiog  |j.69-atfT^aq;>;- 
(fsrm  Sis  (Txoro.c,  xai  ij  tfsXr^vr]  £if  aifia. 
fl'^  fl  Bk&sty  ctjv  ^fxgjav  Kupiou  cr,'. 
fAe^aXr,v  xai  Sflri^avti.  Kai  etfToi, 
iro^  6f  av  eflrixaXstftiTOi  ^-o  ovofAa  Kv 

{ic*j,  (fcj^ij^ffrai. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  Uif- 
last  days  (saith  God),  1  will  pour 
out  of  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh  :  and 
your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy,  and  your  young  men 
shall  see  visions,  and  your  oM 
men  shall  dream  dreams :  And  on 


1  This  gives  the  sense  both  of  tho  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew,  except  that  it  ex- 
preMes  in  tlio  passive  voica  what  is  there  spoken  in  the  active.  Or  it  may  be  taken 
from  Psal.  zxxiv.  20.  where  it  is  expressed  passively,  thus :  Ta  ovra  avrwr  iv  t^  mvnn 
o«  9winfi^^9tTmi.  He  keopeth  all  their  bones  ;  not  one  of  them  shall  be  broken.  — 
Randolph,  p.  39. 


IX.  Sect.  U.] 


Bui  ufUh  iome  Variation. 
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in  those  days  I  will  pour  out  a  por- 
tion of  my  spirit.  And  I  will  exhibit 
wonders  in  tiie  heavens  and  on  the 
earth,  blood  and  firo,  and  smoky 
vapour.  The  sun  shall  be  turned 
into  darkness  and  the  moun  into 
blood,  before  the  coming  of  the 
ffreat  and  illustrious  day  of  the 
Lord.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the 
uome  of  tiie  Lord  shall  be  saved. 


12. 


Gen.  xxii.  18. 


Kou  svsuXoyifj^Kjtfov-ai  sv  rui  tfffep- 

And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  be  blessed. 


13. 


Gen.  xii.  1. 


E^sX^s  ex  TYig  yrig  tfou  xcu  fix  Tijg 
(fxyyyeyeiag  (tov^  xai  fix  tou  oixou  rou 
^argog  (fou*  xcu  Ss-j^  sig  rfjv,  ^f]v,  r[v 
av  0*01  Sn^u), 

Depart  from  thy  land,  and  from 
thy  kindred,  and  from  the  house  of 
thy  father,  and  come  to  the  land 
which  I  will  show  thee. 

14.  J0m  V.  2o,  26. 

Mv)  (f^MX^ia  xou  ^v^mg  negotSv^^syxaTa 
fA«,  Mxoc  Id'^ariX,  TS(f(fa^of,KovTa  sni  sv 

coy  MoXo}(,  xai  to  atfr^ov  tou  ^sou 
ufiAiv  *Pai^av,  cou(  ntvovg  ajruv  ou^ 
i^^ri<tari  eavToig*  xou  fMroixiw  viuxg 
e^sxsna  ^ofMurxou. 

Did  you,  O  house  of  Israel,  offer 
to  me  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices 


my  servants  and  on  my  handmaid- 
ens, I  will  pour  out  in.,  those  days 
of  my  spirit :  and  they  shall  prophe* 
sy.  And  I  will  show  wonders  in 
heaven  above,  and  signs  in  the 
earth  beneath,  blood  and  fire^  and 
vapour  of  smoke.  The  sun  shoU 
be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the 
moon  into  blood,  before  that  great 
and  notable  day  of  the  Lord  come. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass  tktit  who- 
soever shall  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  saved. 

Acts  iii.  25. 

Kai  TM  (fffSffiMTi  <fw  fivfiuXo^ti^i]- 
(fovrai  ^oufat  at  ^urguu  rtis  yy^. 

And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  kin* 
dreds  (i.  e.  nations^  as  being  derived 
from  one  common  ancesto^  of  the 
earth  be  blessed. 

Acts  vii.  3. 

EgcXSfi  ex  Ttjg  yy]g  (Tou,  xai  ex  Tr,g 
<f\/yysyeiag  tfou,  xoi  6e\/^  etg  /fiv,  ijv  ccv 
^01  Ssi^u, 

Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and 
from  thy  kindred,  and  come  into 
the  land  which  I  shall  show  thee. 


Acts  vii.  42,  43. 

Ml)  (f^a^ia  xou  ^(fiag  ^fotfi^v^xa/rs 
luoi  STvi  rstftfajoxovra  sv  rt)  ^pfittM, 
oixo;  I(f^ay)X;  Kai  avfiXa^ere  rtjv 
(TXTj^r^v  Tou  MoXo)^  xou  to  atfTfov  tou 
^oj   ufjkcjv  *Peu<pav,  tou;  tuvou;   o^ 

STOi^ltaT*  T^OfXxi^VfilV  auTOi;'  xou  fl.6T0IXI'«J 

vixag  e'KSxsiva  Ba^uXcjvo;.^ 

O  ye  house  of  Israel,  have  ye  offer- 
ed to  me  slain  beasts  and  sacrifices. 


1  This  seems  to  bo  taken  from  tho  Scptuagint,  though  with  some  variation.  The 
only  considerable  difference  is  that  wc  iiorc  read  Bo^vXwMr  Babylon,  initead  of 
Aufutmn  Dama$cuSf  in  the  Septuagint.  The  Hebrew,  and  all  the  antient  verviooH 
road  Damascus,  as  also  do  one  or  two  manuscripts ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  triif^ 
rMMling.  The  Septuagint  agrees  in  sense,  though  not  literally,  with  the  Hebrew. 
'Fmt^v^  or  *PtfA^<uf,  was  the  name  of  the  same  idol  in  Egypt,  which  was  called  ]V2 
(oHins)  in  Syria,  and  represented  the  planet  Saturn.  See  Hammond,  Lud.  do  Diou, 
Annot.  Lowth  on  Amos,  v.  25.  Spencer  do  Leg.  Heb.  1.  iii  c.  3.  Michaelis  Sup- 
plem.  ad.  Lex.  Heb.  p.  1035.  (Randolph  p.  34.)  Tho  apparent  variance  be r ween 
the  prophet  and  Stephen  is  of  no  moment ;  as  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  Salmn- 
neser,  kinj;  of  Assjrria,  carrying  the  people  of  Israel,  both  beyond  Damns<*iis  vnd 
Baby  Ion  y  into  tho  ^^ities  of  the  Modes,    nee  2  Kings  xvii.  f». 
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forty  years  in  the  wilderness  ?  You 
have,  indeed,  taken  up  the  tent  of 
Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  god 
Raiphan  —  those  types  of  them 
which  you  have  made  for  your- 
selves. Therefore  1  will  remove 
you  beyond  Damascus. 


15. 


Isa.  liii.  7. 


C4  OfAvos  evavriov  rou  xst^ovrog  a^uvog, 
Q'wTUg  oux  avotysi  to  (fro/Aa.  £v  ri} 
^we6tyu(f£t  ri  x^Kfig  auTou  >)^^r,'  Tr,v 
jsveav  auTou  Tig  6iriiyi\<fSTm  ;  ori  ai|c- 
reu  airo  Tifig  ytjg  -%  ^uni  aurou. 

He  was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the 
slaughter,  and  as  a  Iamb  before  its 
shearer  is  dumb,  so  lie  openeth  not 
his  mouth.  In  his  humiliation  his 
legal  trial  was  taken  away.  Wiio 
will  declare  his  manner  of  life  ?  Be- 
cause his  life  was  taken  from  tlie 
earth. 


16. 


Isa.  Iv.  3. 


•    Kai  JiadT}(fojuuxi  ujuliv  6itt&rixr,)t  aicjviov 
ra  6(fia  ^a\nd  ra  orKfTa. 

And  I  will  make  with  you  an 
everlasting  covenant,  —  the  graci- 
ous [)romiscs  to  David,  which  are 
faithful. 

17.  Hah.  ii.  4. 

*0  8e  ^ixaiog  ex  'Kidreoig  fjiou  ^nidsrai. 

But  the  just  shall  live  by  faith  in 
me. 


forty  years  in  the  wilderness  ?  Yea, 
ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Mo- 
loch, and  the  star  of  your  god  Rem- 
phan,  figures  which  ye  made  to 
worship  them,  and  I  will  carry  you 
away  beyond  Babylon. 


Acts  viii.  32,  33. 

'fig  ir^o^aTov  giri  (f(payr,}f  "ny^^r,^ 
xai  iig  afivog  gvavriov  to'j  xcipovto^  au- 
rov  a(pcjvo^  oCtcj^  oi/X  avoi^'Si  to  (fTofxa 
auTou.  Ev  Tij  Ta'jrfivw(f£i  auTou  >j  x^i- 
(Tig  auTou  r)^^iT  Tijv  5e  yevsav  aurou 
Tig  ^ifiyyidiTm ;  oti  ai^Erai  a-^'o    T>:g 

He  was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaugh- 
ter, and  like  a  lamb  dumb  before 
his  shearer,  so  opened  he  not  hia 
mouth.  In  his  humiliation  his 
judgment  was  taken  away,  and  who 
shall  declare  his  generation  r  for  his 
life  is  taken  from  the  earth. 

Acts  xiii.  34. 

Acjffu  ufifv  Ta  o(fia  ^a§io  tol  iriffra. 

I  will  give  you  the  sure  mercies 
of  David. 


Rom.  i.  Ix 
*0  6s  ^ixaiog  sx  witfTfwg  2>;i'eTai. 
The  just  shall  live  by  faith. 


18.  Isa.  hi.  5. 

Ai*  viuzc  6ia  ifavrog  to   ovo/Jia  fAou 
jSXa(f9v)fi>fiTai  gv  TOfg  e&ve<fi. 

On  your  account  my  name  is  con- 
tinually reviled  among  the  nations. 

19.  Psal.  xiv.  1—3. 

OvX     fitfTI     WOIWV     Jf^TjtfTOTI^Ta,     OUX 
gtfTIV     ^GJg     IvGg.        Ku^lOg     SX     TOU     Ol>- 


Rom.  ii.  24. 

To   ya^  ovojxa  tou  Hsou  61*    u/Jtot^ 
/SXaC^vifAEirai  sv  tcij  edvstfi.*^ 

For  the  name  of  God  is  blasphom- 
ed  among  the  Gentiles  through  you. 

Rom.  iii.  10—12. 
Oux   sffTi   6ixaio$,   ouJe   Eig*      Oux 
etfTiv    6  (fuviwv    oux    ftfriv   6    sx^tjtwv 


^  The  quotation  is  here  niadp  from  the  Scptuagitit  with  no  lunterial  variation  ;  tho 
pronouns  avrw  and  avrov  {him  and  his)  are  addod  by  the  i^acrod  historian  :  the  latter 
twice.  The  variation  from  the  prownt  Hebrew  text  (see  p.  *.W0.  No.  4.)  is  greater, 
but  not  so  greet  as  to  aflbct  tho  general  import  of  the  passage.     (Scott.  Randolph.) 

S  In  this  (luotation  from  the  Septuagint,  rov  ecoo  (of  (tW,)  is  subHiituted  for  /lov 
(my);  and  the  words  tv  rii  tSvtet  {among  the  nations)  are  added  to  tJie  Hebrew  iu 
the  Septuagint.    (Scott,  Uandolph.) 


IX.  Sect.  U.] 


But  with  some  Var'uUion. 
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sx^tjTwv  ^rov  (■rJfov.     XlavTE^  sJexXivav, 
'^f^'^    '»;X^eiud»j(fav     oux    gcri     -jroiwv 

There  i»s  none  who  docth  good : 
no,  not  on(\  The  Lord  hioked 
down  from  Iiouvcn  on  the  children 
of  nion,  to  soc  if  any  had  under- 
stiindinfT,  or  were  seckinp  God. 
Tliey  had  all  gono  aside,  they  were 
altoirether  heeonie  vile.  There  is 
none  who  doth  good,  no,  not  one. 

20.  Exod.  ix.  10. 

Kai  fvsxsv  TouTou  6t^TY^^rfit\^ ;  iva 
fvotijwfxai  £v  (toi  Tr,v  itfp^uv  fjtoy,  xai 
o«u^  oioty^eXi)  TO  cvofxa  fiou  £v   4ra(rT] 

But  thoM  hast  heen  preserved  for 
this  [>iirpose,  that  by  thee  1  might 
display  my  power,  and  that  my 
name  may  he  celebrated  throughout 
aM  the  earth. 


**1 


Isa.  viii.  14. 


Kai    cu}(    oj^    Xi^ou    «Rr^o(rxo|LL|jiari 

And  ye  shall  not  run  against  n 
stnnd)ling  stone,  nor  as  under  a 
falling  rurk. 

Isa.  xxviii.  lO. 

l6ou,  syu  SjUL^aXXu  ei$  ra   ^ejj^Xta 

2iuv  Xi^ov  <roXyTEX»),   exXex^-ov,  eucpo- 

ywviaiov,     gvTifxov,     e»j     <ra     ^tfisXia 

aur»5g,   xai  6  flrKfrsuwv  ou  fit)  xaraitf- 


rcjv    0SOV.      Ilavrs^    £|FxXivav,    ofAa 

rj^^siwdntfav  oux  e(fTi    iroicjv  5(ft)tfTo- 
Tijra,  oux  etfriv  Bug  Ivoj.* 

There  is  not  one  righteous ;  no, 
not  one :  there  is  none  that  under- 
standeth,  there  is  none  that  seeketh 
after  God.  They  are  all  gone  out 
of  the  way  ;  they  are  altogether  be- 
come unprofitable ;  there  is  none 
tliat  doeth  good ;  no,  not  one. 


Rom.  ix.  17. 
Eig  a-jTo  TouTo  e^yeifa  tfe,  oirejf 
£vd6i§u}|juxi  ?v  0*01  rv]v  6uva|uuv  fi»ou,    xoi 
vr(*)g  diayys'kri  ro  ovo/xa  /ulou  ev  vaO'ii 

TT)  yr)* 

For  this  same  purpose  have  T 
raised  thee  U]),  that  1  might  show 
my  j)ower  in  thee,  and  that  my 
name  might  be  declared  through- 
out all  the  earth. 

Rom.  ix.  33. 

I^ou,  Ti^>i{Ai  sv  Sibjv  Xi^ov  ^r^od'xojui- 
jjiaro;,  xai  TSr^av  (fxavdaXou*  xai  vag 
6  ^itfTcuwv  £*'   auTw  ou   xaTaitfp^v^r- 

Heboid  1  lay  in  Sion  a  stinnbUni; 
stone,  and  rock  of  offence :  and 
whosoever  believeth  on  him  shall 
not  be  ashamed. 

See  also  Rom.  x.  11.  and  1  Pet. 
ii.  (),  7. 


1  The  former  pnrt  of  this  quotution  if;  on  abridgment  of  the  Septuagint,  but  agree- 
ing in  meaning  with  the  Ifttbrew.  It  is  rather  an  abridgment.  The  latter  port  is 
exactly  from  the  Septun^ini.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  in  our  version,  they  are 
Inc.omt  filthy  (see  p.  371.  No.  13.  supra),  and  which  signifies  to  be  loathsome 
or  putrid,  in  the  Septiiusint  rendered  nxp^^^^i"^**  *''*-'y  ^^^  become  unprofitable. 
This  thu  apostle  retains.  It  is  not  so  forcihie  as  the  Hebrew,  but  is  sufficient  for  hif 
arsument ;  and  it  cannot  bo  supposed  that  many  of  the  Christians  at  Rome  had  any 
other  scriptures  except  the  Septuagint.     (Scott.) 

^  This  is  taken  from  the  two  passages  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  above  given ;  to 
which  the  apostle  refers,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Jews  in  general  should  be  cast 
off,  and  only  those  among  tiiem  who  believed  should  be  saved.  Of  these  passages 
hu  quotes  .^uch  parts  as  were  sufficient  to  prove  his  point.  The  first  citation  a(|^eet 
with  the  Hebrew  (See  No.  !iM.  p.  358.  supra),  from  which  the  Septuagint  difftrs 
widely.  The  other  citation  agrees  nearly  witli  the  Septuagint.  It  dififers  from  the 
Hebrew  only  in  reading  with  the  Septuagint  Koraie^^vvJhfftrai,  shatl  be  ashamed, 
which  is  alsv  the  reading  of  the  Arabic  version.  They  seem  to  have  read  in  the 
original  c^i^  (yabisu)  instead  of  &«m  (vacHisu.)    Dr.  Randolph;  p.  36. 
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^uotaiiam  taken  from  tlie  Heptuagini,        [Part  I.  Ch. 


BelioJd,  I  lay  for  the  foundation 
of  Sion  a  stone  of  inestimable 
worth  —  a  chosen  precious  corner- 
stone for  the  foundations  of  it:  and 
he  wlio  bolievcth  shall  not  be 
ashamed. 

82.        PsnI.  Ixix.  2-2,  23. 

Ffivifi^ifjTCj  7)  r^iri^a  auruv  svuiriov 
auTMV  tt£  nray'i6<ij  xai  sig  avrairo6o0'iv, 
lau  Sis  Cxav^aXov.  Sxon^^T] ru^av  oi 
o^^oXfAoi  a\ir<tX^  toD  firi  /?Xetciv,  xai 
Tov  v&jTcv  avTUiv  6ia  ^avrog  truyxait^ov. 

hex  their  table  before  thcin  be- 
come u  snnre,  and  a  recompense, 
and  a  stumbling  block.  Let  their 
eyes  be  darkened,  that  they  may 
not  see,  and  bow  down  their  neck 
continually. 


23.       Isa.  lix.  20,  21.  (and    see 
Isa.  xxvii.  9.) 

*Ilgfci   hsxev    Sicjv   h   ^uojuifvog,  xai 
a^o€Tge^^^s^  atft^sias   airo  lax6j^.    Kai 

For  the  sake  of  Sion,  the  De- 
liverer will  come,  and  turn  away 
ungo<lliness  from  Jacob.  And  this 
shall  be  my  covenant  with  them. 


24. 


Isa.  xi.  10. 


Ii(f(fai,  XAI  Q  avitfrofjLfvo;  ap;(eiv  g^cin', 
5ir'  o'jtw  t^vij  gX'ffiOwfl'i. 

There  shall  be  in  that  day  the 
root  of  .Icsse,  (?ven  he  who  riseth 
up  to  rule  nations;  in  him  nations 
will  put  their  trust. 


2o. 


Isa.  xxix.  14. 


Rom.  xi.  9, 10. 

^a^'i^o,  xoj  £i(  ^^v,  xai  si;  tfxav6a- 
Xov,  xai  £i;  avra4ro6ojUia  auroi;.  £xo- 
TKr^ijrcjd'av  01  09daXfMi  auruv  rou  fiv} 
/^XSfl'Siv,    xai   rov    vajcov     aurcjv    6iol 

Let  their  table  be  made  a  snare 
and  a  trap,  and  a  stumbling  block, 
and  a  recompense  unto  them.  Let 
their  eyes  be  darkened  that  they 
may  not  see,  and  bow  down  their 
back  alway. 

Rom.  xi.  20,  27. 

*Hgfi  ex  2kjv  6  ^uojxfvo;,  xoi  avotf- 
rp£4/fi  a(f6^nas  airo  !axciJ§.  Kai 
aurri  auroi;  ^  vag*  £fAou  6ia^Y]xif},  orav 
a^fiXoijuiai  ra;  uiuxgriac  aurwv.^ 

And  the  Redeemer  shall  come  to 
Sion,  and  unto  them  that  turn  from 
transgression,  saith  the  Lord.  A^ 
for  me,  this  i*  my  covenant  with 
them,  saith  the  Lord. 

Rom.  XV.  12. 

E^rai  '/J  ^i^a  rou  UeTtfa,  xoj  o 
avKfraf/Lfvo;  a^siv  s^ojv,  sir*  avru 
s^vif)  sXtioucTiv. 

There  shall  l>e  a  root  of  Jesse, 
and  he  that  shall  rise  to  reign  over 
the  Gentiles  ;  in  him  shall  the  Gen- 
tiles trust. 

1  Cor.  i.  19. 

AiroX«j  rT)v  tfo^iav  rcjv  (fo^uvj  xat 
nf]v  (fuvstfiv  ruv  tfuvsrojv  a^srvj^'cj. 


\  This  quotation  is  tiken  ftom  the  Septuagint,  except  only  that  the  npostle  reads 
tK  iiMtcad  ofivntv.  Perhaps  the  copy  or  the  Septuagint  which  he  used  had  it  »o,  or 
posdbly  the  text  of  the  apostle  may  have  been  altered  by  transcrihers :  the  word 
rfriwr  (fer  the  $mkt  &f)^  c^mes  nearer  to  the  Hebrew,  and  answers  better  the  apos- 
tle's purpose.  And  again,  at  the  end  the  apostle  adds  htaw  a^cXw/iat  r«(  il/tofnai  mntiv 
•^  when  i  shall  tak*  away  their  sins.  This  may  possibly  be  taken  from  Isa.  xxvii . 
.».  where  we  ruad  in  the  (Septuagint  ««  nw  cm*  4  r»X«vt«  oviw,  brav  a^w^at  r»j. 
4/««f  FMv  «»To»  —  and  this  is  to  htm  a  suhisct  of  thanksgiving,  when  /  take  away  hijt 
sin.    It  IS  not  easy  to  diacover  how  the  Septuagint  translators  read  the  Hebrew. 


IX.  Sect.  II.] 


But  with  some  Variation. 
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And  I  will  floRtroy  the  wisdom  of 
ilic  wise,  and  will  hide  the  under- 
stunding  ufthc  prudent. 


'2G. 


Isii.  xl.  13. 


Ti,:  cj'vw  vou  Ku^iou ;  xai  rig  aurou 

Whu  hnth  known  the  mind  of 
the  Lord  ?  and  who  hath  been  of 
Jiis  counsel  to  teach  him  ? 


•^7 


Psal.  xciv.  11. 


r(jv  av^^oj^Gjv,  &ri  sid'i  fuxraioi. 

The  Lord  knowcth  the  thoughts 
of  men,  thot  tiiey  are  vain. 

:2d.  Dcut.  xxxii.  17. 

£4u(fav  ^ojfjLovfoif,  xai  ou  0scj. 

Tliey  sacrificed  to  demons,  and 
not  to  God. 


29.  Gen.  ii.  7. 

And  man  became  a  living  soul. 

00.  IIos.  xiii.  14. 

ITou  V]    dixi]  (fou,  davarE  ;  crou  to 
xsvr^y  (fou,  a^ii  ^ 

O  death,  where  is  thy  punish- 
ment ? 

Where  thy  sting,  O  grave  ? 


31.        Lev.  xxvi.  11,  12. 

—  Kai    c/Mrs^i«'ocrf)0'u    6v    u/uuv    xai 

stfOfMU  UfUJV  0ffOg,  XflU  Cfifilg  ZtiSiSh  |UL0I 

Xao(. 


I  will  destrov  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise,  and  will  bring  to  nothing  the 
understanding  of  the  prudent. 

1  Cor.   ii.  16.  (See  also   Rom. 
xi.  34.) 

Tj(  ya^  syyu  vouv  KufioUy  o(  (fupL- 
§i§a(rn  oeurov; 

For  who  hath  known  the  mind 
of  tlie  Lord,  that  he  may  instruct 
him? 

1  Cor.  iii.  20. 

ruv  (fo^iijv,  on  sitfi  fiorojoi.^ 

The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts 
of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain. 

1  Cor.  X.  20. 
AXX*  on  a  %iU  ra  £^1),  ^oifMvioic 

^J6l,  XOI  ou  06(0.' 

But  the  things  which  the  Gen 
tiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  devils 
and  not  to  God. 

1  Cor.  XV.  45. 

E^svsro  6  ir^cjro;  avd^uirog  Aiofi 

The  first  man,  Adam,  was  mode 
u  living  soul. 

1  Cor.  XV.  55. 

IIo'j  (feu,  ^avare,  ro  xsvr^v  ;  IIou 
(fou,  a^i},  ro  vixog  ;^ 

O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
O  grave,  where  if  thy  victory  ? 

2  Cor.  vi.  16. 

'On  evoixii](f(iJ  £v  auroi;,  xai  SfM'f^H 
4rarr,(fej*  xai  6(fofA€U  aurcjv  0£o;,  xai 
auroi  E(fovrou  fMi  Xao(* 


1  This  quotation  agrees  both  with  the  Septuagint  and  with  the  Hebrew ;  except 
that  it  lubstitutes  *«^My,  of  the  wise,  for  flvdpMwv,  of  meti,  which  however  does  not 
.liter  the  scntie.    (Dr.  Raadolph.) 

3  This  does  not  appear  to  be  any  citation  at  all,  though  it  agrees  nearly  both  with 
(he  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  ofDeut.  zzzii.  17.  (Ibid.) 

3  This  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  which  tranalates  the  Hebrew  literally ;  but 
the  Apostle,  by  way  of  explanation,  adds  vpmnt^firstf  mad  Aioft  — Adam.  (Soott) 

4  See  note  3.  p.  384.  supra. 

VOL.  II.  52 
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Quatatioiu  taken  from  the  Septuagintj         [Part  I.  Ch. 


And  1  will  fix  my  tabernacle 
among  you.'«-And  I  will  walk 
about  among  you,  and  be  your 
Ood,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people. 


33.      (See  2  Sam.  vii.  14.) 


33.  Exod.  xvi.  18. 

Ovx  MrXffovouffv,  b  ro  coXu*  xai  b  ro 
cXarrov,  oux  YiXa^Tevtjcrcv. 

He  who  gathered  much  had 
nothing  over  ;  and  he  who  gathered 
little  did  not  fall  uliort. 

34.  Deut.  xij.  1.5. 

£«i  ^roftaro;  duo  juui^upgjv,  xai  siri 

By  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses, 
or  by  the  mouth  of  three  winesses, 
erery  thing  shall  be  estabhshed. 


I  will  dwell  in  them  and  walk  in 
Hum  ;  and  I  will  he  their  God,  and 
they  shall  be  my  people. 

2  Cor.  vi.  18. 

Koj  stfcfMii  ufAiv  SIS  voLTcga^  xai 
liuig  c^6^6s  fjLoi  6i(  uioug  xai  ^u^arf^^, 
}J£yit  Ku^iGg  flravTox^oTCj^.^ 

And  1  will  be  a  father  unto  you, 
and  ye  shall  be  my  suns  and  daugh- 
ters, saith  the  Lord  Almighty. 

2  Cor.  viii.  15. 
*0  TO  *oXu,  oux    e-TXeovaflT  xai  *» 

TO  oXl^OV,  oux  '»jXoCTOVT)(fg. 

He  that  had  gathered  much,  bud 
nothing  over ;  and  he  thai  had  ga- 
thered little,  had  no  luck. 

2  Cor.  xiii.  1. 

E'R'i  (Tro/JLarof  6\jo  juux^rufuv  xoi 
rficjv  (fTa%r,(teTtti  flrav  Jr,|ULa.^ 

In  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses shall  every  word  Imj  esta- 
blished. 


36.     Gen.  xii.  3.  (and  see  Gen.  Gal.  iii.  8. 

xviii.  18.)  *Ori  evsu'KoyrfiriCfovTai  ev  tfoi  vavra 

Kai  evEuXo^'Yjdiitfovrai  sv  tfoi  4'atfai     ra  f^vij. 
al  9uXai  TTtg  yr^s*  I"  ^^^^  ^^i^U  ^^^  nations  be  bless- 

And  in  thee  shall  all  the  tribes  of    ^^• 
the  earth  be  blessed. 


36.  Gen.  xxi.  10. 

Ex^aXfi  Tijv  «'aidi(rxT]v  Tavrytv^  xai 
rov  uiov  auTtis*  ou  yag  fAij  xXT]^ovofiLr,a'fi 
b  vio;  rrig  ncaioufxris  raurif]^  fA£ra  rou 
uSou  fMu  I(faax. 


Gal.  iv.  30. 

Kx§aX6  TTjv  cai^iffxiiv,  xoj  rov  viov 
ouTT)g'  ou  ya^  fi.*j  xXi}^ovofiHf]tfi}  o  uiof 
77)5  caiJitfxY);  /uLfra  rou  uiou  rris  sXfu- 
de^ag.^ 


1  Wti  cannot  My,  certainly,  whence  this  quotation  is  taken  ;  we  have  the  sub- 
stance of  it  in  several  parts  of  S'rripture,  where  God  promises  to  be  a  father  to 
Israel,  and  calls  Israel  liis  son  :  But  it  teems  most  probably  to  refer  to  2  Sam.  vii. 
14.  where  the  very  words  are  spoken  of  Solomon  —  /  iria  be  his  father,  nnd  kt 
akmll  he  mij  son  ;  and  this  promise  to  David  is  introduced  v.  8.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
^f  Hosts  {m  the  Septuagint,  Kvfc«c  myrM^arwf ,  the  Lord  .Almighty).  The  apostle 
•pnlies  this  to  Christians  in  general.    (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  41.) 

>  This  is  a  somewhat  abridged  quotation  from  tne  Alexandrian  copy  of  the  Sep- 
tnagint,  which  agrees  with  the  Hebrew. 

'  This  agrees  with  the  Septuagint,  except  that  tho  prononns  ravnjv  and  rcvrfc 
(this)  are  omitted  in  tho  quotation;  and  that  mt  cXcv^c^c  (of  the  free  woman)  is 
■nbstituted  for  /lev  Imm  {my  son  /Mtfr.^  In  both  these  respects  the  quotation  varies 
Horn  the  Hebrew  ;  though  the  sense  it  in  no  respect  aflcfrtcd  or  altered  by  it.  These 
alterations  or  accommodations  were  necessarr  to  the  apostle's  argument.  (Ran- 
dolph, Scott.) 


IX.  Sect  n.] 


Bui  with  some  ViariatUm. 
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Send  awny  this  girl  and  her  son, 
for  the  son  of  this  girl  .shall  not  in- 
herit (or,  be  the  heir)  with  my  son 
Isaac. 

37.  Exod.  XX.  12.  (and  see  Dcut. 

V.  16.) 

Tifwi  rov  irouref^a  Cou,  xai  Ojv  jxt]- 
ceja  tfou,  iva  «u  rfoi  y^vr^roi,  xai  iva 
(KWfoX^ovioff  7£v*j  fff'i  Tr,g'yv\g, 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and 
that  thou  maycst  live  long  in  the 
land. 

38.  Psal.  xxii.  22. 

901^  fMU  £V  fACtfCJ  sxxXt](fia^  6fJlVt](r(J  (Te. 

I  will  declare  thy  name  to  thy 
brethren  :  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
gregation I  will  sing  praise  to  thee. 

39.  Isa.  viii.  17,  18. 

And  I  will  trust  in  him.  Here  am 
I.  and  the  children  whom  God  hath 
given  me. 


40. 


Psal.  xcv.  7 — 11. 


2>j|ULe^ov  eav  «rr,v  ^vi)^  aurou  axou- 
tftjrs,  jxrj  tfxXiiPuvTire  TOff  xa^Jioc^  ujxwv, 
u)^  ev   r:j    ca^anx^atf/xu,    xara    ritv 

t^sifa/fav  fjLS  oi  ^ars^Sf  ifMjv,  sc^oxi/xa^ 
tfav,  xflu  £1^0 V ra  gjf^a  julo'j.     Tetftfafo^ 

XOVTtt  ST1J  fltJOtfCJp^dKfa  9*11   ySVEa  £X£lVlf|, 

jcai  fira*  Aei  irXavcjvTai  rr)  xa^Jia,  xai 
auroi  o-jx  s^ojo'av  ra(  oJou^  fMu.  ^Hf 
ii^fMMfa  Ev  rv]  0^1}  fjLou,  ei  sitf'eXsutfovroi 
ci(  n}v  xaracautfiv  fAou. 

To-day,  since  ye  have  heanl  his 
voice,  harden  not  your  hearts  as  at 
the  great  provocation, — as  in  the 
day  of  the  temptation  in  the  desert, 
where  your  fathers  tried  me  ;  they 
proved  me,  though  they  bod  seen 
my  works.  Forty  years  I  was  in- 
eensed  with  that  generation,  and 
said,  They  do  always  err  in  their 
heart,  and  have  not  known  my 
ways.  So  I  swanf  in  my  wrath. 
They  shall  not  enter  into  my  rest. 


Cast  out  the  bondwoman  and  her 
son  :  for  the  son  of  the  bondwoman 
shall  not  he  heir  with  the  son  of  the 
free  woman. 

Eph.  vi.  2,  3. 

Ti.oa  rov  ^tvrs^  (fou  xou  rvjiv  fi.i}rt- 
jPa  —  *lva  ffu  tfoi  yevr^ou,  xou  etfn 
fwtx^oj^ovioff  siri  rr,s  yv^g. 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mo- 
ther—  that  it  may  be  well  with 
thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  live  long 
upon  the  earth. 


Hob.  ii.  12. 

A^ayysXu  n  ovopJi  <fou  r(,ig  oJtfX- 
(poi^  fiou,  cv  fustfu  exxXriifioLg  ufAwio'cj  tfi. 

I  will  declare  thy  name  unto  my 
brethren :  in  the  midnt  of  the  church 
will  I  sing  praise  unto  thee. 

Heb.  ii.  13. 

Eyu  £tfofi.ai  r-ntotBug  »r*  ouru-— 
I^ou  syu  xou  TOL  «rai^ia  a  fMi  iJgjxsv  i 
fdsog, 

I  will  put  my  trust  in  him.  —  Bo- 
hold  I  an4l  the  children  which  God 
hath  given  me. 

Heb.  iii.  7—10. 

Z>i|X£f  ov  sav  Trig  9(jvy}f  aurou  axou- 
(fnre,  |xv)  (rxX>}{uvitTS  rag  xa^ioig  {ifjibjv, 
dg  sv  rcj  ^OL^arixfntf^tM^  xara  njv 
YJIfts^v  rov  iretfuffKoj  sv  cv)  e^jxcj*  Ob 
SfTSigoUfav  fis  0/  ^oirs^sg  ujumjv,  edoxijxa- 
(fav  juLS,  xai  ci^ov  ta  s^a  fjLou  cetfCajo- 
xovra  STti*  Aio  ir^^wjf^ifl'a  ttj  yevta 
exsivTj,  xoi  sicov  Asi  cXavwvTai  c*) 
xa^ia*  aurei  6i  eux  syvutfoiy  ro^  oSovg 
fMu*  *Clg  cjfMfl'a  t\f  rti  o^  |mu,  fi 
sitfsXeutfovroj  ek:  tijv  xaracautfiv  fM;;. 

To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice, 
harden  not  your  hearts,  aji  in  the 
provocation,  in  the  day  of  tempte* 
tion  in  the  wilderness  ;  when  your 
fathers  tempted  me,  proved  me«  and 
saw  my  works  forty  years.  Where- 
fore I  was  grieved  with  that  gene- 
ration, and  said.  They  do  alway  err 
in  their  liearts ;  and  they  hove  npt 
known  my  ways.  80  I  Bwer«  in 
my  wrath,  They  shall  not  enter  nit# 
mv  re?ft. 
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^uotatians  taken  from  the  Septuagint^        [Part.  I.  CIi* 


41.  Exod.  xzY.  40. 

'Ofa,  von^etg  xara  rov  rjiew  tov 

See  that  thou  make  them  accord- 
ing to  the  pattern  shown  thee  on 
this  mount. 


Hob. 


vni.  o. 


42. 


Psal.  xl.  6—9. 


€ui[ML  5s  xa/Tr,grKfu  luor  *OXoxaur(i>fMc 
XOI  vs^i  afAa^ia^  oux  rflr/fajg,  Toce 
eifi'ov*  iJou,  rpt6j  (cv  x£q>aXidi  /3i§Xiou 
yeyjaiTTaj  ire^  ffwu)  coy  fl'oiiio'aj  to 
d£Xi]|Uba  (Tou  6  0Ebg  juloj,  tj^ouXtj^viv,  xoi 
rev  vofiov  (fou  ev  jxeefcj  ^r\g  xa^iag  julou. 

Sacrifice  and  offerings  thou  didst 
not  desire,  but  thou  preparedst  a 
body  for  me.  Whole  burnt  offerings, 
and  offerings  for  sin  thou  didst  not 
require.  Then  I  said,  Behold  I 
come  (in  the  volume  of  a  book  it  is 
written  respecting  me)  to  perform, 
O  my  God,  thy  will,  1  was  deter- 
mined, even  that  law  of  thine,  with- 
in my  heart. 

48.  Prov.  ui.  34. 

Kvpag    hiti^v^yoig   avTtrwfifSTaif 

The  Lord  resisteth  the  proud,  but 
he  givcth  grace  unto  the  humble. 


*Oga    yapj    (pr^i,    *oni<fifS   cavra 
xara  rev  ruvov  rev  Sn'xpsvra  (fat  sv  ru 


OPSI. 


For,  Sec,  saith  he,  that  that  thou 
make  all  things  according  to  tho 
pattern  showed  to  thee  in  the  mount. 

Hcb.  X.  .'5 — ^7. 

B\)(fuiv  xai  rPotf^ofav  oux  r^skfidag, 
(fojfta  5e  xwrripriffu  |Xor  *OXr^xaurci>> 
fMira  xai  irsgi  afxa^ia^  oux  £\/6oxi/^aig. 
Tors  stnCQV  l6o\i,  v;xu  (sv  xs^oXidi 
/8i€Xiou  yey^avrai  irfji  SfMu)  rou 
ntoniffaUj  6  Bsogy  ro  ^sXiifia  (fou.t 

Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  would- 
est  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  pre- 
pared me.  In  burnt  offerings  and 
sacrifices  for  sin  tlioii  hast  had  no 
pleasure.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come 
(in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  writ- 
ten of  me)  to  do  thy  will,  O  God. 


James  iv.  6. 
'O  Qsog  lurg^^avoij  avrira^'tfsrflUy 

God    resisteth    the    proud,  but 
giveth  grace  unto  the  humble. 


44. 


Isa.  xl.  6 — 8. 


1  Pet.  i.  21,  25. 
Ha(fa.    (fa^    X°^°^»     *^    flratTa         A»ori   flfaCa   (fa^g   wp   yj't^^f    **"* 

E|>]Pavdii    0    X^f^'     *^     ^°   avtfo^     rou*  E^tj^avdri  o  X°f'^"'f»  '"'''  '''°  fltv^og 


1  This  quotation  is  nearly  from  the  Scptaagint ;  but  both  of  them  vary  from  the 
Hebrew  in  substituting  Zw/ia  St  Kar^nvm  not'  —  But  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  for 
me,  instead  of  the  clause  rendered  in  our  version,  Mine  ears  hast  thou  operud. 
This  variation  has  afforded  abundant  scope  for  the  critical  acumen  of  learned  men. 
The  apostle's  argument,  however,  (Mr.  Scott  justly  remarks,)  docs  not  at  all  depend 
on  the  words  which  differ  from  the  Hebrew.  Vet  it  must  be  allowed,  that  thore  is 
more  reason  to  think  that  the  Hebrew  text  is  here  corrupted,  than  in  almost  any 
other  place  quoted  in  the  New  Testament.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph.   On  the  Quotations,  p.  44. 

^  This  is  taken  from  the  Septuafint,  only  putting  'O  Ococ  instead  of  Kvpioc  Tlirv 
differ  firom  the  Hebrew,  with  which  the  Vulgate  agrees,  ilivdet  iliusores  —  he  will 
■com  the  scomera.  The  Arabic  version  agrees  with  the  Septuagint  —  resistet  sV' 
ferbis,  he  will  resist  the  proud.  The  Syriac  version  renders  it  d$strvet  irrisores, 
ne  will  destroy  the  scoraers ;  and  the  Uhaldee  paraphrase  —  Uhisore.s  prapellet, 
be  will  drive  away  the  scomers.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  tliis  difference ',  nor  is 
it  worth  while  to  attempt  it :  the  sense  is  much  the  samt*  as  the  wtmd  and  the 
sconurs  are  equivalent  expressions  in  scripture  language.    Dr.  Ranoolph,  p.  46. 


IX.  Sect,  n.] 


Bui  with  some  Variation. 
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fgsfl'etf'e.      To  ^6  J>jfita  tou  05ou  ^jxwv 
ftsvsi  sig  rov  aiuva. 

All  fle^li  is  ^rass ;  and  all  the 
glory  of  man  us  a  flower  of  grass. 
Tbe  grass  is  witliered,  and  the 
flower  fallen  ;  but  the  word  of  our 
God  endureth  for  ever. 


45. 


Isa.  xxviii.  16. 


2iCiJV  Xi^ov  flroXuTsX>),  gxXsxrov,  ax^o- 
^Gjvioiov,  evrijuiov,  sig  ra  ^Efi.sXia  a\/rr,g' 
xou  6  leitfrsMUiv  ou  file  xaTai(fy(jjv6'i\, 

Behold,  I  lay  for  the  foundation 
of  Sion,  a  stone  of  inestimable 
worth,  a  chosen  precious  corner- 
stone for  the  foundations  of  it:  and 
be  who  beUevetb  shall  not  b<* 
ashamed. 

46.  Isa.  liii.  9. 

Avo,aiav  oux  g-Troiyjtfev,  ou^s  (JoXov  ev 
rcj  (frofjLari  auroj. 

lie  committed  no  iniquity,  nor 
practised  guile  with  bis  mouth. 

47.  Isa.  viii.  12,  13. 

Tov  6s  qjo^ov  aurou  ou  fAS  (po6ii^>n'S, 
ov6s    ftrj   ^aPa'xJ^TE,       Kujiov    auTov 

Be  not  ye  terrified  with  the  fear 
of  him,  iior  dismayed.  Hallow  the 
Lord  himself. 


auTou    e^encede'   To   6s   ^jxa   Kujiou 
fiSvEi  sig  rov  aicjva. 

For  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the 
glory  of  man,  as  the  flower  of  grass. 
The  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower 
thereof  falleth  away:  hut  tlie  word 
of  tlie  Lord  endureth  for  ever. 

1  Pet.  ii.  16.  (and  see  Rom.  ix.  33.) 

I^oi),  ridT]|uii  Sv  2icjv  Xidov  ax^o^ci- 
viaiov,  £xX£xrov,  svrifMv*  xou  b  ^Ktrsuun 
e^e*  a\jr(»)  ou  |X9}  xaTai(t)(yv6ri, 

Behold  I  lay  in  Sion  a  cbief  cor- 
ner-stone, elect,  precious;  and  he 
that  believetb  on  bim  shall  not  be 
confounded. 


1  Pet.  ii.  22. 

'Of    aiML^tav   OUX    S^fOllltfeV,     oude 
e\)^6%ri  5oXos  sv  Tw  (XrojUbori  aurou. 

Who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile 
found  in  iiis  mouth. 

1  Pet.  ill.  14,  15. 

Tov  6s  (po^ov  auTCJv  fAv)  (po^ffir^Sf 
|UL»)5s  ra^a-xPr^re,  Kufjov  6s  «rov  0gov 
uyiatfars.^ 

And  be  not  afraid  of  their  terror, 
neitlier  be  troubled,  but  sanctify  the 
Lord  God  in  your  hearts. 


III.  Quotations  agreeing  with  th  Sepiuagint  in  Sejtse,  but  Jvx)r  in 

IVords, 


1.  Jer.  xxxi.  15. 

4>c«;vT]  sv  'Poquba  vjxoutfdT}  ^^vou,  xai 
kXau^jXou,  xai  o Ju^fiou.  *  l^ay^fiK  airo- 
xXouofifvy)  OUX  tj^sXs  irautfatf^ai  eiri  roif 
uioif  au<rr,f,  on  oux  sitfiv. 

There  was  beard  at  Rama,  a 
sound  of  lamentation,  and  weeping 
and  wailing :  Rachel,  weeping  for 
her  children,  refused  to  be  comfort- 
ed, l>ecause  they  are  not. 


grees  in  s**n3o,  but 
not  in  wordd  with 


Matt.  ii.  18. 

*WVTJ  6V  *PafMX  lJX0U(f^l},  S^VOff  xtu 

xXaudfAof,  x€u  o^ugiywg  coXug,  'Pot^n^ 
fxXaioutf'a  ra  rsxva  aurvif,  xai  oux 
tfis^s  fltajaxXifjdijvai,  bri  oux  fitfi. 

In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard, 
lamentation,  and  weepinf|[,  and  great 
jnouming,  Rachel,  weepmg  jfor  her 
children,  and  would  not  be  com- 
forted, because  they  are  not. 


1  Both  this  quotation  and  the  Septuagint  give  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew ;  but 
the  word  anrmv  {their),  which  is  wted  by  St.  Peter,  seems  to  give  the  sense  bettor 
than  the  singular  ot/rov  (Jkis)  of  the  Septuagint.  The  original  Hebrew  (which  is 
Jehovah  Sabaotfiy  Lord  of  Hosts),  will  admit  orr>ith<»r      (Srott  » 


Quotationi  agreeing  wUk  the  S^uagint       [Part  I.  Uu. 


Iflo.  zl.  3—5. 


•graetin  sense  but       Matt.  iii.  3.  Hark  i.  iii. 
not  in  words,  with  Luke  iii. 


Mtfort  n|v  6Jov  Kujiou,  €u4fia(  roicrrs 
rac  rfi^ou;  rou  0eov  4fMjv.  na(ra 
^{o^  vXijjbj^tfsraiy  xai  cav    o^o^ 

Knura  ra  (fxoXia  sig  suAstavy  xou  >i  rga" 

Kvfiou,  xai  o^srat  leatfa  <fa^  ro  (Tcj- 
ni^ov  Tou  0ecu. 

A  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wil- 
derness, Prrpnrc  the  way  of  the 
Lord ;  make  straight  the  roads  for 
our  God.  Every  valley  shall  be 
filled  up  ;  and  every  mountain  and 
hill  be  levelled.  And  all  the  crook- 
ed places  b'hall  be  made  a  straight 
nod,  and  the  rough  toay  smooth 
plains.  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
will  appear ;  and  all  fieeh  shall  see 
the  salvation  of  God. 

«)•  Psal.  Ixxviii.  2. 

Avoif u  6v  'raia^okoug  ro  (frofMi  fAou, 
^c^'|o|L.'ai  <r^c§Xr^ara  av*  ^SXT^C* 

I  will  open  my  mouth  in  para- 
bles ;  1  will  utter  dark  sayings  of 
old. 


4.  Deut.  vi.  5. 

Ayoi'Xr,(fsig  Kujiov  rov  O£ov  tfou  ^ 
oXr,(  rr^  ^lavoiet;  (Xou,  xai  ^  i\r\g  th£ 

(fou. 
Thou  slialt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 


lUifars  ffiv  odov  Ku^iov,  a^sia;  cgicits 
ra;  r^i^ou^  aurov.  Ilaera  (^goLyi 
4rXi}^6j/hfi0'£rai,  xoj  vav  o^  xai  jSouvo^ 
9'av£iv(i)d>]0'6rar  xai  ftfrai  ra  erxoXia 
fi^  £ud£iav,  xai  ai  Tgec/jEuu  sig  oOoug 
Xsiag.  Kai  o^l^srai  catfa  (Ta^  re 
Currigwy  rou  ©sou. 

The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  wa^  of 
the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight. 
Every  valley  shall  be  filled,  and 
every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be 
brought  low ;  and  the  crooked  shall 
be  made  straight,  and  the  rough 
ways  shall  be  made  smooth ;  and 
all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of 
Bod. 


Matt.  xiii.  35. 

Avofcj  Ev  «ra^a€oXai(  ro  (frcfui  fAou, 
e^sugojxai    xFxfufifisva  a^ro  xara^oXr; 

xoeffM'j. 

I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables ; 
I  will  utter  things  which  have  been 
kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of 
tlie  world. 

Matt.  xxii.  37.  Mark  xii.  90. 
Luke  X.  27. 

Ayweiidtig  Ku^ov  rov  Gscv  (fou  oXi{ 
rn  xag^ia  (fou,  xai  ev  oXij  rij  4'^X'I 
tfou,  xai  ev  oXr,  rt)  ^lavoia  (Tou.* 

Thou  shalt  love  tlie  Lord  thy  God 


1  'O^owf  Xciac.    (Alex.) 

3  The  Vatican  edition  of  the  Septusf  int  here  translatos  na^S  (LeaeBCR),  by  rm 
limviM  99W  {tky  underMttmding).    Bat  the  Alexandrian  edition  renders  it  rm  Ka^im 
M»  (tkif  heart).    8t.  Matthew  takes  in  both,  but  puts  iWi|  (soul)  between  ;  he  alu 
puts  C9  &Xc  for  f (  ikiK  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew ;  and  he  leaves  out  the  latter  claosf 
iciM  mil  tkvstrengtk.  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  agree  entirely  with  St.  Matthew,  oal 
thev  add  the  latter  clause.    (Dr.  Randolph.)  The  variation  from  the  Septnannt  ai 
Hebrew  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  meaning.    Mr.  Scott  thinks,  with  gi* 
probability,  that  the  Evangelists,  ander  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  S|>irit,  gave  if 
~~aning  of  this  first  and  great  commandment  in  the  most  emphatical  langM/ 
Vmt  intending  either  implicitly  tocpiete  the  Septuaginl^  or  literally  to  traail 
Itbrew. 


IX.  Sect.  III.]  In  sense f  but  not  in  words.  415 

with  thy  whole  understanding,  and     with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
with  thy  whole  80ul,  and  with  thy     soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind« 
whole  might. 


agrees  in  sense,  but  ^*«  »    i  ••  « 

5.  Isa.  liii.  12.  not  in  words,  with  Mark  XV.  28.  Luke  xxii.  3  / . 

Kai  £v  roi^  avo/xoi;  skoyi<t^f[,  lion  [i-sra  avoftuv  sXo^itfdT). 

And  he  was   numbered  among         And  he  was  numbered  with  the. 
the  transgressors.  transgressors. 

6.  Exod.  xiii.  2.  Luke  ii.  23. 

'Afiatfov  fjLoi  Tav  w^wtotoxov  «'^w-  Ilav  ajtfev  ^lavoiyov  /ULr^rPav  ayM 

coyfvsg  ^lavoiyov  ratfav  firjT^av.  tw  Kupiw  xXifjSijtffTai. 

Consecrate  to  me  ever>'  first  born.  Every  male    that  openeth  the 

that  openeth  every  womb.  womb  sliall  be  called  holy  to  the 

Lord. 

7.  Lev.  xii.  8.  Luke  ii.  24. 

Jkuo  Tfuyovctg  rj  5uo  vsotftfou^  flrf^itf-  Zfiuyog    TPuyovwv  19    Jud    vEotftfouf 

Two  turtle-doves  or  two  young         A  pair  of  turtle  doves,  or  two 
pigeons.  young  pigeons. 

8.  Isa.  liv.  13.  John  vi.  45. 

Kai  'Travro^  ro«i^  ulou^  (foj  diJaxrou^  Kai   etfovrai    «'avTE;   Ji^axroi   rou 

BSOV.  0SOU. 

Even  thy  sons,  all  instructed  of        And  they  shall  be  all  taught  of 
God.  God. 

9.  Zech.ix.  9.  John  xii.  15.     (Sec  Matt.  xxi.  5. 

p.  368.  supra,) 

Mt)  9o§ou,  %\)yaT€g  2iuv*  lOou,  i 
BatfiX^  (Tou  spdsrai,  xa^iisvog  set 
flrwXov  ovou.* 

Fear  not,  daughter  of  Sion ;  be- 
hold thy  kliig  Cometh,  sitting  on  an 
ass^s  colt. 

10*  Psal.  xii.  9.  John  xiii.  18. 

*0  ^(f^icjv  agroD^  jxou    £|xs^aXuvsv         *0  tguyuv  /Mr*    efAou  rov    a^rov. 
w'  CjM  «rrs^i<f|Aov.  e-Tflf sv  snt*  £fif  njv  «w^av  aurou. 

He,  who  ate  of  my  bread,  hath        He  that  eateth  bread  with  me. 
lifted  up  his  heel  against  me.  hath  lifled  up  his  heel  against  me. 


1  This  difTen  both  from  tho  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew,  and  also  ftom  the  citation 
m  Matt.  xxi.  5.  The  evangelist  either  followed  some  other  translation,  or  chose  to 
express  briefly  the  sense,  but  not  the  words  of  the  prophet.    (Dr.  Randolph.) 


41C  Quotatiom  agreeing  with  the  Septuagint       [Part  I.  Cb. 


agrees  in  sense,  but 
11.  Psal.  cix.  3*  "ot  in  words,  wiUi  Johu  XV.  25. 

Thoy  fought  against  iiie  ^vithunt        They  liatcd  me  without  a  cause, 
cause. 


12.  Zech.  xii.  10. 

Eri^Xe-^vrai  nt^os  juls,  av^'  dv  xa- 

They  will  look  to  me  instead  of  the 
things,  concerning  which  (or  against 
which)  they  have  contemptuously 
danced. 

13.  Psal.  Ixix.  25. 

^ijvtj,  xai  £v  roi(  (fxv)V(ij|xa(riv  auruv  fAt) 
((froj  0  xaroixcjv. 

Let  their  tent  (or  habitation)  be 
desolate,  and  in  their  dwellings  no 
inhabitant. 

14.  Deut.  xviii.  15. 19. 

Km(frri(fet  dw  Ku^io^  b  0eog  tfou*  aurou 

axou0'8(f^s Koi  i  av6^(t»tog  6$  £ocv 

fjLi)  axou(fT}  6(fa  av  XaXiitft]  6  ^^ofp^irrts 
ixBtw>g  Biri  ru  ovofMtri  fiou,  Byu  SK5ixv^(fu 
e^  aurou. 

The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up 
for  thee,  from  among  thy  brethren, 
a  ])rophct  like  unto  me;  to  him 
shall  ye  hearken.  —  And  wliosoever 
will  not  hearken  to  what  that  pro- 
phet shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will 
execute  vengeance  on  him. 


John  xix.  37. 

•04/ovTai  Sis  6v  eJsxsvTiH^av.^ 

They  shall  look  on  him  whom 
they  pierced. 


Acts  i.  20. 

xai  /XT)  B^Tu  6  xarofxcjv  £v  avry^. 

Let  his   habitation  be  desolate, 
and  let  no  man  dwell  therein. 


Acts  iii.  22,  23, 

Tlgo(pvfniv  ufjuv  avaifrr^ei  Kvpag  • 
060^  ufujv  ex  Tuxv  a^ffX^uv  Cfujv,  Ctg 
Efxe*  aurou  oxou^SiT^s  xara  cavra  h€a 
av  XoXykTi}  itgog  Cjuia;.  Eifrai  6s, 
nra(ta  ^/UX^i  iffi^  av  fu)  ocxou<fi|  rov 
qr^TjTou  fxeivou,  s^oXo^^^^eroi  ex 

Tou  Xaou.* 

A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your 
God  raise  up  unto  you,  of  your 
brethren,  like  unto  me :  him  shall 
ye  hear  in  all  things  whatsoever  he 
shall  say  unto  you.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  every  soul  which 
will  not  hear  that  prophet,  shall 
l>e  destroyed  from  among  the  peo- 
ple.   


^  This  quotation  agrees  both  witli  the  Septuagint  and  with  the  Hebrew,  except 
that  what  the  former  renders  gwokt^nvav  (fought  against),  is  by  the  evangelist  ren- 
dered ciitvriaav  (they  hated).  Or  possibly  the  passage  intended  to  be  cited  may  be 
Psal.  xxxiv.  (xxxv.  of  English  Bible)  19.  where  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  those  who 
were  his  en<anieH  wrongfully  :  —  fiimwrtt  /ic  imptavf  —  trAo  hate  me  tpUhtrnt  cause, 
(Randolph,  Scott.) 

s  This  quotation  cannot  be  made  from  the  Septuagint,  which  is  unintelligible.  It 
ii  an  exact  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  excepting  that  the  evangelist  substitutes  the 
first  for  the  third  person. 

3  This  agrees  in  sense,  although  not  in  words,  with  the  Septuagint,  which  is  a 
literal  trandation  of  the  Hebrew.  The  only  difference  is  that  tne  apostle  applies  to 
a  particular  person,  what  was  spt>ken  by  David  of  his  enemies  in  the  plural.  (Dr. 
Bandolph. 

4  This  expresses  the  sense  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  but  not  the 
words ;  it  may  possibly  be  taken  from  tome  other  translation  or  paraphrase.    (Dr. 

Iph.) 


p*- 


IX.  Sect.  U.] 


/» tense,  hut  not  in  toonb. 
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ogreef  in  sense,  but 
15.         Gen.  XV.  13,  14.      not  in  words,  with 


Ila^oixov  stfrcu  ro  ^*g£^\ui  (fov  8v  yr^ 
oux  i^io,  xou  ^ouXutfoutfiv  aurou^,  xai 
xaxui(fov(fiv  auTovSy  xou  ra^'fivcjtfou^iv 
OMTovg,  Ter^oxotfia  £rr).  To  de  s^og 
Cb  say  douXeu^ou(fi,  x^ivu  €yui'  y^ra  5s 
9'aura,  s|£Xs'j<fovTai  dSs  |X£ra  a«iro(f- 
X5jr/g  ToXXrig. 

Thy  seed  shall  sojourn  in  a  land 
not  their  own.  And  they  shall  be 
enslaved  and  afflicted,  ana  humbled, 
four  hundred  years.  But  the  nation 
which  they  shall  serve  I  will  judge  ; 
and  afler  that  they  shall  come  out 
hither  with  much  wealth. 


16.  Isa.  Ixvi.  1,2. 

'OuTw^  Xeyei  Kvgtog^  'O  wgavog 
l*A\)  ^^ovo^,  xai  ^  yvi  vitoirodioy  twv 
croJcjv  fjLou*  ^roiov  oixov  ofxo^ofA>](fer£  fjioi ; 
xou  irolog  rvitog  r>}$  xarairautfsuis  /xou  ; 
Ilavra  yag  rai/ra  eiroiiijtfev  *j  -^stg  fxou. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  The  heaven 
is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  my 
footstool.  What  sort  of  an  house 
will  ye  build  me  ?  And  of  what  sort 
shall  be  the  place  of  my  rest  ?  For 
all  these  things  my  hand  hath  made. 

17.  Amos  ix.  11,  12. 

£v  o)  ^£{a  sxstwi  avattn/iifui  rtjv 
tfxi)v>}v  Aaui(^  rvjv  ^rfcruxuiav,  xou  avoi- 
xo^ofJLvid'ej  TOL  4r£fi'r(iJXora  aurij^,  xoj  ra 
xaf'6(fxafbfjk£va  aunj;  ava^'n^trcj,  xai 
av9ixo^o|Ukt)(rcj  aurif]v,  xa^utg  a\  v^jx^^ai 
rou  oiwvo^*  'Orwg  ex^>jT»i(rwtfiv  ol  xa- 
raXoiiroi  rcjv  av^^&hruv,  xoj  ^ravra  ra 
f^v|,  69*  oug  S'rix£xXi]rai  ro  ovojxa  fMu 
g*'  auToug,  XfiyJi  Kuf  J05  6  a'oiwv  o'avra 
rauro. 


Acts  vii.  6,  7. 
*Oti  S(frou  ro  (fnt$giux,  aurou  ca^ov 
sv  yr\  oKKwguij  xcu  6o\ikuHfo\i<fiv  auro, 
xai  xaxcj^outf'iv  eri]  rcr^o(fia.  Kai 
ro  e^o;,  &)  sav  6o\i\Bv<fuHftf  xpyu  $yu^ 
siiesv  h  Qsos'  xou  fAfra  raura  ^sXsi^ 
(fovroj,  xai  Xar^£u(fou(ri  juboi  6v  rw  roiru 
rourcj,* 

That  his  seed  should  sojourn  in 
a  strange  land,  and  that  they  should 
bring  them  into  bondage,  and  en- 
treat them  evil  four  hundred  years. 
And  the  nation,  to  whom  they  shall 
be  in  bondage,  will  I  iudge,  said 
God :  and  after  that  shall  they  come 
forth,  and  serve  me  in  this  place. 

Acts  vii.  49,  50. 

*0  ou^avo^  fJKM  ^fovo^,  ^  ^8  yri  C«'o- 
codiov  rcijv  ntaSuv  fAou*  «'oiov  oixov  01x0- 
6oii.r\(fSTS  fjkoi ;  Xs^si  Ku^ios*  ^  ris 
ro4ro(  rr^g  xara«'au(f6(*^  fMv  ;  Ou}(i  4 
"XSig  IM\j  sneotritfs  raura  cavra ; 

Heaven  is  my  throne,  and  earth 
if  my  footstool :  what  house  will  ye 
build  me  ?  saith  the  Lord  :  or  what 
is  the  place  of  my  rest  ?  Hath  not 
my  hand  made  all  these  things  ? 


Acts  XT.  16,  17. 

Msra  raura  avoufrp^j  xou  avoixo- 
dofAV)(f (*>  njv  (fxii}vif}v  ^M^i6  n}v  ire^rrciH 
xuiav,  xai  ra  xars^xajUbfACva  aitrr^ 
avoixodofJbi)(f6J,  xai  avoj^bKfu  aunjv* 
^Oftug  av  sx^t)rt)tf(jtfiv  oS  xaraXoiff'oi 
ruv  av^^cjTCjv  rov  Ku^iov,  xai  ff'avra  rtc 
E^T}  sqt  ovg  stixix\v^au  ro  ovofux  jxou 
&ie*  a\iTo\jg,  \Bysi  Kupog  h  ^oicjv  raijra 
flravra.* 


1  This  passage  is  not  a  direct  quotation,  either  from  the  Hebrew  or  the  Septaa- 
gint.  Stephen's  design  was,  to  give  a  ihort  outline  of  God's  dealings  with  the 
children  of  Israel ;  and  in  doing  this  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  words  of 
If  otes,  but  abridges  his  history,  and  sometimes  adds  a  clause  by  way  of  explanation. 
(Dr.  Randolph,  Scott.) 

3  This  quotation,  in  general,  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  Septua|pnt,  but  with 
■Bveral  verbal  variations.  The  passage,  however,  varies  more  raatenally  from  the 
Hebrew,  especially  in  the  clause,  That  the  residue  of  men  may  seek  t^ter  <As  Lord  / 
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In  that  day  I  will  raise  up  tlie 
tabernacle  of  David,  wbich  hath 
fallen ;  I  will  rebuild  those  parts  of 
it  which  have  fallen  to  decay,  and 
repair  what  have  been  demolished. 
I  will  indeed  rebuild  it  as  in  the 
days  of  old,  that  the  rest  of  man- 
kind may  seek  [the  Lord],  even  all 
Uie  nations  who  are  culled  by  my 
name,  ^aith  the  Lord,  who  dodi  all 
these  things. 


After  this  I  will  return  and  build 
again  the  tal>ernacle  of  David,  which 
is  fiillen  down  ;  and  I  will  build  un 
again  the  ruins  thereof,  and  I  will 
set  it  up :  thut  the  residue  of  men 
nitglit  scrk  after  the  Lord,  and  all 
the  Gentiles  upon  whom  my  name 
is  called,  saith  the  Lord,  who  doeth 
all  tliese  things. 


18.        Isa.  lis.  7,  8. 

Ol  6s  trades  avruv  s^i  'Tovripav 
TfiXpM(fty  Ttx5(ivoi  sxyjai  aifxa  —  2iiv- 
r^jjLjuux  xai  raXaicu^ia  £v  ratg  l8oi$ 
aurcjv.      Kai  o6ov  si^r,vYig  ovx  oi6atfi. 

Tlieir  feet  nm  to  evil,  they  arc 
swift  to  shed  lilood.  —  Destruction 
and  misery  arc  in  their  ways,  and 
tlie  wuy  of  peace  they  do  not  know. 

19;  Gen.  xviii.  10. 

E^ayta<f^gS(pw  4}f(iJ  *gog  (Ts  xara 
rw  Xflu^v  Tovcov  stc  ^gf^Sj  xai  l^i  viov 

I  will  return  to  thee  about  this 
time  twelvemonth  ;  and  Sarah,  tliy 
wife,  shall  have  a  son. 


agrees  in  sense,  but 
not  in  words,  with 


20. 


Ho8.  ii.  23. 


Kai  ayam^tti  rtjv  oux  v}^a«^(Jiffvv)v, 
xeu  t^tti  Tu  ou  Xau  fMu,  Aaog  julou  si  (fu. 

And  I  will  love  her  who  was  not 
beloved ;  and  to  them  who  were 
not  my  people  I  will  say,  Thou  art 
my  people. 


Rom.  iii.  LS — 17. 

O^eiS  01  ^oSec  aiTUDf  sr^sai  aifux. 
2uvTfif».(jia  xai  raXaiirwPia  :v  rong  i6i»i 
auTWV   Kai  ooov  £jjr,vr,j  vjx  £y\uifay. 

Their  feet  are  s\\  il\  to  shed  l»loo«l. 
Destruction  and  mis<*ry  are  in  their 
w  ays ;  and  the  way  of  peace  they 
have  not  known. 


Koni.  ix.  0. 

Kara  rov   xai^v  rourov  eXevffofiai, 
xai  60'rai  rv]  Za^^  uiog.^ 

At  this  time  will  J  come,  and  Sara 
shall  have  a  son. 


Rom.  ix.  2o. 

KaXetfu  rov  ou  Xaov  fMu,  Xaov  lux,' 
xai  T»jv  oux  ifjyaflrtjfjLSvtiv,  r,^  aTif||X5vf;v. 

I  will  call  them  my  ))eoplc,  whic  h 
were  not  my  i>cople ;  and  her  hts 
loved  which  was  not  beloved. 


wbi<:hy  in  the  authorised  Enclish  version  from  the  Hebrew,  is  rendered,  That  tkty 
may  possess  the  remnant  ofEdom.  The  SoptUHgint  translators  cvidentlv  read  >p-n^ 
(tidroshu))  not  ict^  (tiroshu),  and  d^m  {kvan),  not  wv»  (edox)  ;  und  the  quota- 
tion of  it  by  the  apostle  or  the  evangelical  historian,  according  to  that  reading,  gives 
great  sanction  to  u.    (Scott.) 

1  St.  Paul  here  seems,  to  have  made  use  of  some  other  translation,  different  from 
any  we  now  have ;  it  agrees  in  sense  both  with  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew. 
The  most  remarkable  difference  fh>m  the  Hebrew  is,  that  mn  nn  is  rendered 
rvir  caifov  rrartv.  They  seem  to  have  read  it  mn  as  the  same  thing  it  exptesied 
I.  xvii.  21.  The  Samaritan  agrees  with  the  Hebrew.  The  Vulgate,  Synac,  and 
^c  versions  agree  with  the  Beptuagint'  However  the  sense  of  the  prophecy, 
i  ways,  is  much  the  same,  that  Sarah  should  have  a  son  at  the  time  oi  iife|  or  St 
"^ —  of  time  next  year.    (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Qnotatiens,  p.  36.) 


IX.  Sect  m.] 


In  feme,  but  not  in  wards. 
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21.         Isa.  X.  22,  23. 

Keu  MM  ySvYiTtu  6  Xoo^  Itf^riK  us 

(MX  ajTwv  (fw^rjtfsrai.    Ao^ov  fl'uvrsXwv 
xoj  (ruvr£fj.vjjv  £v  ^ixo(io(fuvif]*  on  Xo^ov 

(fUVT6TjXr,fAgV0V     Ku^lOff     flTOITjtfSl       ev     TTJ 

oixoufi^T]  oXt;. 

Though  the  people  of  Israel  bo 
as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  a  remnant 
of  them  shall  be  saved.  He  is  clos- 
ing an  acnount,  and  niakintr  a  de- 
duction with  saving  goodness.  Be- 
cause with  the  whole  land  the  Lord 
will  make  a  reckoning  from  which 
a  deduction  hath  been  made. 


agrees  in  sense,  but 
not  in  words,  with 


Rom.  iz.  27,  2a 

Eav  T)  &  ap^iioe  ruv  uiuv,  I(f^i}X 
ds  J2  at^iios  ^S  ^aXa0'(fii^,  ro  xoro- 
Xstiu^ia  if(tihi/i(fSTUf  Aovov  yctf  tfuv- 
rsX&jv  xeu  (fuvra/xvuv  sv  dixai»0l>vi}*  on 

'T-ng  yrig.^ 

Though  the  number  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea,  a  remnant  shall  be  saved :  for 
he  will  finish  the  work,  and  cut  it 
short  in  righteousness:  because  a 
short  work  will  the  Lord  make  upon 
the  earth. 


^.  1  Kings  xix.  14. 

Ta  ^u^ioufrrj^ia  (fou  xa^siXav,  xai 
rouf  f^o^yirag  io'j  acrexreivav  sv  Jojut- 
(ptua*  xou  Woki\en>»iuu  syu)  fMvcjraro^, 
xai    ^TjToud    Try    ^./UX^^    f*°"''    ^^^-'^ 

Tliey  have  demolished  thy  altars, 
and  slain  thy  prophets  with  the 
sword;  and  I  only  am  lef\,  and 
they  seek  my  life  to  take  it. 


Rom.  xi.  3. 

Ku^ie,  Touff  •JTPo^ijTaj  (fou  a^fexTfivav, 
XOJ  ra  ^jtficuTrTj^ia  tfou  xuTS(fxtt^y 
xayw  WeXei^^Tiv  /xovo^,  xai  ^v;Tou(fi 
Tr;v  4'UX>JV  fitou.3 

Lord,  they  have  killed  thy  pro- 
phets, and  digged  down  thine  altars  ; 
and  1  am  len  alone,  and  they  seek 
my  life. 


23.    Isa.  xxix.  10.  (and  see  Isa. 
vi.  9.  Ezck.  xii.  2.) 

*Ori  'KSicoTixsv  u|xa^  Ku^io^  -rvsufxaTi 
xaravujgw^,  xai  xa,a^y(fii  tos,;  o^claX- 
fiiou;  ajruv. 

For  the  Lord  hath  drenched  you 
with  the  spirit  of  stupefaction,  and 
will  close  up  the  eyes  of  them. 


Rom.  xi.  8. 

IvJ^jxbv  ouiTwi  0  0so(  mr^ufMc  xoro- 

vjgsu;^,  o^oXfwu^  <rou  fitj  /3Xsireiv,  xai 
cjra  rou  jxt]  axotsiv. 

■ 

God  hath  given  them  the  spirit 
of  slumber,  eyes  tliat  they  should 
not  see,  and  ears  that  they  should 
not  hoar. 


24. 


Isa.  xlv.  23. 


Kor'   SfMiuro-j    ofAvju,   £i   f*y)    efs- 
Xfu^ffOJ   fx    rou    (fTOjxaros    fjLo-j    di- 


Rom.  xiv.  11. 

6fMI     X0ef«4^l 


Xs^si     Kufio;, 

«'(XV      ^OVU,       MU 


^1 


1  This  agrees  nearly  with  the  Septiiagint,  and  still  more  nearly  with  the  Arabic 
▼ersion.  Thuy  differ  lu  several  particulars  from  the  Hebrew,  but  the  general  sense 
is  the  same :  the  prophet  foretels  a  great  destnictiou  of  the  children  of  Israel,  but  not 
a  total  one :  a  remnant  shall  return  and  be  saved.  The  apostle  very  aptly  applies 
this  to  the  tiroes  of  the  Gospel,  when  some  few  of  the  Jews  believed,  andfwere 
saved,  and  a  signal  destruction  came  upon  the  rest :  it  is  observable  the  expressions 
here  in  Isaiah  arc  the  same  as  we  find  Dan.  ix.  where  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
m  foretold.    (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  36.). 

*  This  agrees  in  meanmg  both  with  the  Septnagint  and  with  the  Hebrew ;  bat  it 
is  not  a  quotation  from  iho  former,  nor  an  exari  translation  (Vnm  the  latter.  (Rfott.)* 


4S0  ^uotatiom  agreeing  with  the  Septuagint       [Part  L  Cb. 


^(tfirai  fi'flufa  ^Xutf^a  tov  06ov. 

By  myself  I  swear  (righteousness 
flbaU  proceed  from  my  mouth ;  my 
words  shall  not  be  reversed),  that 
to  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  and 
every  tongue  shall  swear  with  re- 
spect to  God. 


(fa  y\uif(fa  s^of/LoXo^(f£rai  cu  0£u.i 

As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every 
knee  shall  bow  to  me,  and  every 
tongue  shall  confess  to  God. 


Job  v.  13. 

Who  eutangleth  the  wise  in  their 
wisdom. 


agrees  in  ecnsc,  but 
not  in  words,  with 


1  Cor.  iii.  19. 

*itayo\igyta  aurwv. 

He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own 
craftiness. 


26.  lBa.lii.  11,  12. 

Afl'ofl'rtjTe,  Mtoffrnrs,  s^ei^are  exfii- 

fx   |X5(fou  airtTif,   o^o^ef ^iTTS «— xoj  b 
Hrufwfwyuv  vikog  Geag  I(f^i}X. 

Depart,  depart ;  come  out  thence, 
and  touch  no  polluted  thing.  Come 
out  of  the  midst  of  her,  be  clean. 
And  the  God  of  Israel  will  bring  up 
your  rear. 


2  Cor.  vi.  17. 
^10  s^eX^srfi   £x  \tJs€oM  oi/rcjv,  xm 

rou    f/bY)    a*6<f%S'     nwyo}     eitf^sgofiar 

Wherefore,  come  out  from  among 
them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the 
Lord:  and  touch  not  the  unclean 
thing,  and  I  will  receive  you. 


27.   Deut.  Mvii.  27.  (26.  of  Eng- 
lish  version.) 

E/rtKaraga/r^  *Koug  av6pt»rog  og  oux 
l|jL|jbSvsi  8v  ^(Kft  roig  Xo^oi;  rou  vojxou 
fiourou  4roiv)(fai  aurwg. 

Cursed  be  every  man  who  will  not 

Csrsevcre  in  all  the  words  of  this 
w  to  do  them. 


Gal.  iii.  10. 

E^ixarafoLTug  *rag  hg  oux  Sfificvsi  fv 
fi'flufi  Tfog  ysygof^Liywg  sv  ru  /3i€Xmj 
rou  vo|Mu,  rou  *ciri(fou  otura.^ 

Cursed  is  every  one,  that  con- 
tinueth  not  in  all  things,  which  arc 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  to 
do  them. 


1  This  does  not  exactly  agree  either  with  the  Septuagint  or  with  the  Hebrew. 
Instead  of  Kar*  tuaxmv  •nwrn^  —  By  myself  I  swear  ^  —  the  apostle  gives  us  nn  equiva- 
lent  expression  oflen  used  in  Scripture,  Zv  cyw,  —  .^5  Hive.  The  rest  of  the  citation 
agrees  exactly  with  the  Alexandrine  co|>y  of  the  Scptuugint,  which  translates  pjm 
hj  ^i^fLoKoyuTM^  skaU  confess.  The  Vatican  translates  it  more  literally,  —  •/uiw, 
sksU  swear  ;  but  both  of  them  agree  in  joining  nvra,  in  the  following  verse,  with 
VBfh  in  this,  leaving  out  ^  and  iS,  —  and  to  this  the  Arabic  version  agrees.  (Dr. 
Randolph  on  the  QUiotations,  p.  38.) 

9  The  general  sense  of  the  prophet  cited  is  given  in  this  passage  \  but  it  is  neither 
made  from  the  Septuagint,  nor  is  it  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  which  see  in  p.  373. 
gwra.  The  Septuagint  is,  verbally ,  much  more  according  to  the  Hebrew. 

«  Both  the  apostle's  auotation  and  the  Septuagint  version  give  the  |rand  meaning 
-^-^-  Hebrew  -,  but  neither  of  them  is  a  literal  tnuulation ;  and  it  »  evident  that 
tie  did  not  siudiou9ly  quote  the  Septuagint.    (Scott.) 


tX.  Sect  n.] 


JBi  Mente^  but  not  in  voords. 
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2a        Deut.  xxi.  23. 


•gr«et  in  §enie,  but 
not  in  words,  with 


Gal.  iii.  13. 


Every  one  that  is  hanged  on  a        Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth 
free  [gibhet],  is  accursed  of  God.        on  a  tree, 
f 


29.        Jer.  xxxi.  31—34. 

{10^  xai  dia^tfofiAi  rw  oixcj  Itf- 
jaijX  xoj  r&j  oixu  louda  ^ta^rpnp/ 
xojvYiv*  cu  xara  n]v  ^la^xniv  ^ 
te^CfAiiv  roi(  irar^atfiv  auruv,  £v 
4|jLS^  e4riXa€o|Uk£vou  fMu  ri}g  X^'f^ 
ovrcjv,  e^^a^siv  aurou^  £x  yr\^  Ai- 
jOHrrcj*  <^i  auToi  oux  svSjASivav  £v  rtj 
Aa^xi)  fiou,  xflu  s^GJ  T)|MXf]tfa  axtrtt^ty 

fMu,  v)V  dia^(fofMti  r&j  mxcj  I<r^T]Xy 
fMva  rac  ^^a^  sxeiva;,  9Y)(fi  Ku^o;, 
5i^uS  6ej^c»)  vofM'j^  |Xou  ci(  TTiv  diavoiav 
ax;rcrjv,  xai  gff'i  xa^iog  auruv  7{a4^ 
aurouf*  xoi  S(rofi.ai  auroi^  si^  @6ov,  xai 
aucoi  Etfovrai  fMi  6i(  Xaov.  Kai  ou  f«.>) 
jiJa{cj(fiv  lxa(fro^  rov  voXjttjv  aurou 
xoi  hcafl'ro^  rov  a^eX^ov  ecurou,  Xf^uv, 
Fvw^  rov  Ku^ov*  ici  cavrs;  ci^vitfou^i 
fU,  a^ro  fAJX^ou  aurcjv  Igj(  /xc^oXou  au- 
rcjv*  on  iXcdJg  etfofMu  reu^  a^ixicug 
ffurcMv,  XOJ  rcijv  ofAa^iuv  auruv  ou  f*T) 


Heb.  viii.  8—12. 

I  jou,  ^fM  e^ovreu,  Xs^^si  Ku^, 
XOI  ^vrsXstfcj  M*!  rov  mxov  lO'jaijX 
xai  SCI  rov  oixov  lou^a  Jiadipcifpf  xanmiv* 
ou  xara  r>}v  jux^tpniv  xaivtpf*  ou  xc&ra 
rt|v  dia^xfiv  ^  scoiYjffa  roi(  «*«- 
r^tffv  aurcjv,  sv  ^r\^fa.  M'lXa^ofMvou 
fMu  n9(  X^'?^  aurcijv,  sla^a^siv  au- 
reus sx  yi}g  Aiymrrou*  ori  auroi  oux 
^ffi^ivav  fv  rif)  diot^Tjxi)  fxou,  xd^u 
Y)fA^Xij(ra  ourcjVy  "ksySi  Ku^iog'  *Ori 
auo]  y\  biaArpcf^^  ypt  Jia^ofMU  ru  ooAi 
I<r^v}X  fi^ra  rag  V^^  sxsivog,  Xc^si 
Ku^iog*  6i^ou(  vofMug  |JLou  £i(  n)v  61a- 
voiav  ou^rcjv,  xai  sci  xa^ia^  aurcjv 
Wi^^-4/cj  aurouc*  xai  ccfofMu  omk 
fig  960V,  XOI  auroi  s(fovrai  fiioi  sig  Xtlr 
Kai  ou  /xv)  di ja^utfiv  ^0'rog  rov  rXt}- 
^lov  aurou,  xai  hcatfrog  rov  a^fiX^ov 
a\)riiM^  Xs^cjv,  Fvcj^i  rov  Kufiov*  iri 
^wiTt^  6t6fi^o\t(fi  fi^^  a^ro  fMx^  aurcjv 
lug  fiff^eiXou  mtruv  ori  IXsGjg  ftfoftai 
raig  a^ixiaig  ourcjv,  xeu  rcjv  ofMCjrMJv 
ourcjVy  xai  rojv  avofwuv  aurcjv  ou  fJi«) 
fAvti^ddj  firi.^ 


1  Neither  the  apostle  nor  the  Septuafint  gives  a  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew. 
The  word  m(,  every  oiUf  is  inserted,  which  has  no  corresponding  word  in  the  He- 
brew ;  and  the  word*  vm  Omv,  tf  Ood^  of  the  Septuagint,  are  omitted.  (Scott.) 
Dr.  Randolph  thinks  tliat  they  are  probably  a  corruption  of  the  text. 

9  This  long  quotation  is  in  acneral  made  from  the  Septuagint,  though  with  several 
verbal  difTerences,  which  win  be  easily  observed  on  collation,  but  which  do  not 
affect  the  meaning,  thouf  h  they  seem  to  imply,  that  the  apostle  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  the  Scptuagint.  it  is,  however,  maniutst  that  he  nad  that  translation  in  his 
thoughts,  because  he  exactly  quotes  it,  where  it  differs  most  materially  firom  the 
Hebrew.  The  Septuagint  is,  almost  throughout  this  passage,  a  close  version  of  tho 
Hebrew ;  but,  instead  of  the  clause,  which  in  our  authorised  English  translation  is 
rendered  —  although  I  was  a  kusbiind  to  them,  the  Septnacint  rwds,  mi  tym  sywXivM 
MprMv,  therefore  I  took  no  care  of  them;  which  lection  is  rollowed  by  the  apostle. 
Whether  the  Hebrew  was-  then  read  differently,  as  Dr.  Randolph  and  other  learned 
men  suppose,  or  whether  the  apostle  did  not  think  the  difference  so  material  as  to 
interrupt  his  argument  on  account  of  it,  others  must  determine.  Another  variation 
is,  that  tlie  Hebrew  has  the  preterite  in  one  place,  where  the  Septuagint  has  the 
fhture,  iiSmit  &m«,  /  will  putj  ^.  But  the  Hebrew  should  doubtless  be  read  with 
what  the  grammarian*^  term  the  converrive  tfaVf  and  be  understood  in  a  future 


I        Quotaiiant  agreeing  with  the  Sq^tuagint^  ^'C.    [Put  1.  Ch. 


Behold,    tlie  dnyd    are   coining, 
itli  the  Lord,  when  I  will  make  a 
>w  covenant  with  t]ie  houiU!  of  Ju- 
ah ;  not  ucconiiug  to  the  rovennnt 
/hich  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in 
he  day  when  I  took  tlieni  Ity  the 
land  to  bring  them  out  of  Egypt. 
liecauKe  they  did  not  abide  by  this 
covenant  of  mine,  therefore  1  took 
no  cure  of  them,  saith  th<;   Lord. 
For,  thirt  is  my  covenant  which    I 
will  niukc  with  the  housc^  of  Israel : 
after  those  dovi>,  aaith  the  Lord,  1 
will  adapt  uiy  laws  to  their  under- 
0tandingR,  and  write  them  on  their 
hearts,  an<l  1  will  be  tlieir  God,  and 
tliey  shall  be  my  [>cop]c ;  and  they 
tfhull  no  more  tearli  every  man  his 
neighbour,  and  every  man  his  bro- 
ther, saying.  Know  the  Lord ;    for 
all  will  know  me  from  the  greatest 
to  the  least  of  them  ;  for  I  will  be 
merciful  to  their  iniquities,  and  no 
more  remcnd^er  their  sins. 


Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  when  I  will  make  a  new 
covenant  with  tlie  house  of  Israel 
and  the  house  of  Jiidah:  not  ac- 
cording to  tin?  covenant  that  1 
made  with  their  fathers,  in  the  duy 
when  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to 
lead  them  out  of  the  liiud  of  Egypt; 
because  they  continued  not  in  my 
(■ov«>nanf,  and  1  regarded  them  not, 
saith  the  Lord.  For  this  is  the 
covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the 
house  of  Israel  after  those  days, 
saith  the  Lord.  1  will  put  my  laws 
in  their  mind,  and  write  them  in 
their  hearts ;  and  1  will  be  to  t]ie|ii 
a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a 
|>eoplc :  And  they  shall  not  tench 
every  man  his  neighbour  and  every 
man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the 
Lord :  for  all  shall  know  me  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest.  For  I  will 
be  merciful  to  their  unrighteous- 
ness, and  their  sins  and  their  ini- 
quities will  I  remember  no  more. 


30*        Exod.  xxiv.  8. 
tf6w  CO  alfjia  rijg  ^la^xifjg,  ^   Jie- 

IWliold  the  bhmd  of  the  covenant 
which  the  Lord  hath  made  with 
you. 

31.  Htigg.  ii.  G. 

£ri  u4ro{  syu  <fncu  rov  ou^vov, 
xm  Tr,v  ytjv. 

Yet  once  more,  I  will  shake  the 
heaven  and  the  earth. 

;W.  Psal.  ii.  9. 

Thou  shalt  ride  them  with  a  rod 
of  iron :  tlion  shalt  break  them  to 
pieces  like  a  |>otter*s  vessel. 


agrees  in  sense,  but 
nut  in  words,  with 


Ileb.  ix.  20. 

Touro  ro  aifjia  rr^  dtahnKrigj  v^  svf- 
reiXaro  ^r^o^  CfMtf  o  O^so;. 

This  is  the  blood  of  the  testa- 
ment, which  Gotl  hath  enjoined 
unto  you. 

Hcb.  xii.  20. 

En  ^ira{  Byt^  CSiu  ou  ficvov  ttiV  ^^ 
aXXa  xai  rov  ol-^vov.^ 

Yet  once  uion*.  I  shake,  not  the 
earth  only,  but  also  heaven. 

Kcv.  ii.  27. 

Kai  cotixavci  auroug  ev  Ja'ow  (fi^iqjf 

An<I  he  shall  rule  with  a  rod 
iron  :  as  a  pottcr^s  ves>el,  shall  tl* 
be  brctken  to  shivers. 


us  the  context  rcfjuires  (wliirli  biith  before  and  aAer  spr^Udi  of  n  new  and  lu 
ruvunant) ;  as  it  is  also  rendered  in  all  the  nniivnt  vt;rsions,  and  in  tli^  Cbs 
punipbraso  *,  and  as  twenty  uf  llie  Hebrew  manusrript^f  rolluted  by  Dr.  Kenir 
read  it.     Sec  his  Diritiertutiu  Ci^noralis,  <^  (>!*.     (l>r.  Randolph,  i^oott ) 

t  The  a|K)sUc  seuins  purpoiMiJy  lo  have  varird  from  tli«^  Sfptiiojiint.  in  on 
rcudor  the  quotation  more  crnphatical  and  suited  to  his  pur])ose.    The  Septi 
well  translates  the  Ilubrew,  ooiittiiig  the  words  rendered  in  our  version,  it  is  t 
ukiU.    (Scott.) 

'^  "^hju^  is  nourly  a  quf»t:ition  of  the  Septuagint  (which  exactly  trnnslates  tl 
'^'e  person  only  being  nitcrcd  from  the  second  to  the  third.  —  (Dr.  Ra 


IX.  Sect  II.]      Quotationt  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew 
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IV.   Rotations  differing  from  the  S^ttutgintj  but  agreeing  exactly^ 

or  nearly^  with  the  Hebrew. 

There  are  several  instances  of  an  evidently  intentional  renuncia- 
tion of  the  Septuagint  version,  in  order  to  adhere  to  the  Hebrew 
original :  these  instances  occur  when  the  Septuagint  so  materially 
differs  from  tlie  Hebrew,  as  to  render  the  passage  unsuitable  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  sacred  writer  produced  tiie  quotation,  or 
where  it  is  palpably  erroneous.  The  number  of  these  departures 
from  die  Septuagint  is  eleven  ;  viz. 

I.  Ho8.  xi.  1.  cited  in  Matt.  ii.  15. 

Eg  Aiyu'^rou  jULSrfxaXgtfa  ra  TBxva  E{  Aiywrrou  fxaXs^a  cov  uiov  fiou. 

^»^^^'  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my 

I  called  his  children  out  of  Egypt,     son. 


2.  Jer.  xxxi.  15. 

See  the  passage,  No.  2.  p.  353. 
Mupra, 

3.  Isa.  liii.  4. 

«Vjf  ^oxuv  o^uvarai. 

This  man  beareth  away  our  sins, 
and  for  us  he  is  in  sorrow. 

4.  Zech  ix.  9. 

tfou  M^^oLi  dtn  6ixouo(  xai  ^gj^cjv,  au- 
ro(  «'^u(,  xoi  ii(\^^y^(t3^  siri  uro^u^iov, 
rtm  c&jXov  vsov. 

Rejoice  exceedingly,  O  daughter 
of  Sion ;  make  proclamation,  O 
daughter  of  Jenisalem.  Behold,  thy 
king  is  coming  to  thee ;  he  is  right- 
eoiiB,  and  having  salvation.  He  is 
meek,  and  mounted  on  an  ass,  even 
a  young  colt. 

5.  Psal.  zxii.  1. 

ivori  s^xarsXiiref  fAf ; 

O  God,  my  God,  attend  to  me ! 
Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? 


Matt.  ii.  18. 


Matt.  viii.  17. 

Avrog  tai  acf^sveiag  vjjmjv  sXa^ff, 
xai  ta^  voefoug  6oa^ra0'sv. 

Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and 
bare  our  sicknesses. 

Matt.  xxi.  5. 

Ei^rars  tr\  ^u^ar^i  2igjv*  I6o'j,  o 
BatfiX^g  (fou  ffx^rai  (foi  vfaC^,  xai 
e«'i§£€v}xu(  Sfi^i  ovov,    xai   ^rwXov  vlov 

ufl'o^uyiou.^ 

Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion,  Be- 
hold thy  king  cometh  unto  thee, 
meek  and  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and 
(more  coirectfy,  even)  a  colt  the  foal 
of  an  ass. 


Matt,  xxvii.  46. 
HXi,  HXi,  Xe^jka  tfa&Kx^avi  ;  rour* 
itfri,  0sf  fMu,  Osf  fMu,  ivari  fM  f^oca- 

Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani  ?  That 
is  to  say.  My  God,  my  God,  why 
bast  thou  forsaken  me  ? 


1  See  note  1.  in  p.  386.  Jifrm. 


424        Quataiians  d^ering  from  the  Sq^iuagint        [Part.  I.  Cb. 


Isa.  lii.  7. 


chedin 


Rom.  z.  15. 


tua^iXi(^oftfvov  axovfv  stpf^w^f  its  svay^ 

Like  beauty  on  the  mountains,  — 
like  the  feet  of  one  proclaiming 
|>eace,  like  one  proclauning  glad 
tidings. 

7.  1  Kings  xix.  18. 

Km  xaraKn-lfStg  8v  I^faijX  Ivra  ;(i- 
Xia6a(  av6gu¥f  cavra  ^"ovara  &  oux 
ufkKBKfay  ^ovu  ru  BoaX. 

And  tbou  shalt  leave  in  Israel  se- 
ven thousand  men,  even  all  the 
knees  which  have  not  bowed  to 
Baal. 

a  Job  ▼.  13. 

See  the  passage  in  p.  420.  No.  25. 

9.  Isa.  xxY.  8. 

Karsrisv  h  ^wmrtc  if^^o^ 
.Mighty  death  had  awaUowed  up. 

IOl  Ler.  zi.  44. 

And  be  ye  holy,  because  I  the 
Lord  your  Uod  am  holy. 

II.  Prov.  X.  12. 

But  friendship  covereth  all  them 
who  are  not  coutentious. 


fMvuv  Sigftvr^Vj  rwv  sua^sXi^ofAfvuv  etc 

How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of 
them  that  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of 
good  things ! 

Rom.  xi.  4. 

BooX. 

I  have  reserved  to  myself  seven 
thousand  men  who  have  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  the  image  of  Baal. 

i  Cor.  iii.  19. 


1  Cor.  XV.  54. 
Karsf'o^s  h  ^avaro^  stg  voco(. 
Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victoiy. 

1  Pet.  i.  16. 
Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy. 


1  Pet.  iv.  a 

*On   i|    a^ani    xoX^^   vXiidc 

For  charity  shall  cover  the  niiil- 
titude  of  sins. 


1  The  S«*pCuaguit  is  here  extremely  oofniptcd.  This  qnotition  agices  with  the 
Hebrew,  onlv  ooutting  hmi  the  mmtwimims,  (Dr.  Randolph  on  tlM  Qnmalini^ 
p.  37.^ 

^  ^  This  is  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  and  widely  different  fiom  the  Seplu 
Mit ;  only  for  mil  ms,  the  apoetle  has  C4c  wmltiimde  •/  shu.  The  SenCiiagiM, 
^rriac.  and  Arabic  rerMons  differ  strangely  from  each  other.  (Dr.  Randnlpi,  ScetL) 


Sect.  II.] 


And  from  the  Hebrew, 
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.    Quotations  which  differ  both  from  the  Septuagint  and  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  are  probably  taken  from  some  other  translation^  or 
paraphrase,  or  were  so  rendered  by  the  sacred  writers  themselves. 
Micah  V.  2.  cited  io  Matt.  ii.  6. 


^oifro^  £1,  sx  rov  stvm  6v  ^(iXioufiv  lou- 
da  ;  ex  tfou  juloj  E^eXeu^srou,  rou  sivof 
4Ste  a^ovra  rou  Itf^ai^X. 

But,  as  for  tlieo,  Bethlehem,  thou 
liouse  of  £[»hratha,  art  thou  the 
least  [or,  too  little],  to  become  one 
of  the  thousauds  of  Judali  ?  Out  of 
thee  shall  cue  come  forth  to  me,  to 
lie  tlic  ruler  of  Israel. 


v'ojjxavcj  r«v  Xaov  imv  rov  Is'^tiX.I 

And  thou,  Bethlehem  in  the  land 
of  Juda,  art  not  the  least  among  the 
princes  of  Juda :  for  out  of  thee 
shall  come  a  governor  that  shall 
rule  my  people  Israel. 


2.  Isa.  xl.  3 — 5.  Matt.  iii.  3.    Mark  i.  3.   Luke  iii. 

8ec  the  passage  in  p.  266.  No.  1. 
supra. 


3.  Isa.  ix.  I,  2. 

Xco^a  Za/SouXuv  ^  yr]  Neq^^aXEifJb, 
xflu  01  Xoi^roi  oi  <r7)v  ^a^Xjav,  xoi  «T^v 
rou  Icfdavou  FaXjXcua  tcjv  sdvcjv.    'O 

fLS^a*  o!  xaToixoMVTSg   sv  x^f^  ^'"^ 

With  regard  to  the  region  of  Za- 
bulon,  the  land  of  Nephthalim,  and 
the  rest  who  inhabit  the  sea  shore, 
and  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the 
nations ;  ye  people  who  walk  in 
darkness,  behold  a  great  light !  and 
ye  who  dwell  in  a  region,  the  shade 
of  death,  on  you  a  light  shall  shine. 


Matt.  iv.  15,  16. 

Fif}  Za€ouX(jv,  xoi  yi^  Ns^^Xei/ub, 
o^ov  ^aiXatf(fv)f,  irspvt  rw  lo^avou, 
FoXiXoia  Tusv  ghuv,  *0  Xoof  b  xa- 
6r^liS)fog  sv  (fxorsi  siSs  (j^tttg  fi^a,  xai 
TOJ^  xa^fik£voi^  ev  x^f^  '^^  ^^^  ^avor 
TOM  9a)g  avsreiXsv  ouroi^. 

The  land  of  Zabulon,  and  the 
land  of  Nephthalim,  6^  the  way  of 
the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of 
the  Gentiles ;  the  people  which  sat 
in  darkness  saw  great  light :  and  to 
them  which  sat  in  the  region  and 
sjiadow  of  death,  light  is  sprung  up. 


4.  Mai.  iii.  I. 

nou  efoMToifrsXXej  rov  a^sXov  fjiou, 

Behold  1  send  forth  my  messen- 
ger, and  he  will  examine  tlie  way 
before  me. 


Matt.  xi.  10.    Mark  i.  2.  Luke 
vii.  27. 

I80V,  syu  oifoifrsXXcj  rov  a/^sXov 

njv  oSm  <fw  Sfiir^dey  (fov. 

Behold  I  send  my  messenger  be- 
fore thy  face,  which  shall  prepare 
thy  way  before  thee. 


6.  Isa.  xlii.  1—4.  Matt.  xii.  18—21. 

Iax«§   0  *ou£  fwu,   avriXth^oiyuu  Hoy,  0   *tug  fMu,   ov   ijfficitfa  i 


VOL.  II. 


1  See  note  1.  io  p.  379.  supra. 
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aiM'ou*  Idgafik  6  sxKexTttg  juiov,  ^r^tf'fi- 
^sgaro  aurov  ij  '^UX^  f^ou,  s^cjxa  ro 
wfivfAa  fiou  s«r'  oeurov,  xpifiv  rotg  shvstfn 

ou^s  etxou(f^(ffiTai  s^u  4}  96JVI)  aurou. 
KaXoqjiov  rs^Xa<f/Jb6vov  ou  (fuvrf i^^s^  xai 
Xivov  xairvf^ofi.evov  ou  (f/Sstf'si,  ecXXa  £i^ 
aXY}^siav  sloitfsi  x^itfiv  —  Kai  eiet  reo 
ovofMxri  aurou  s^t)  eXtiou^iv. 

Jacob  if  my  servant,  I  will  up- 
hold him;  Israel  is  my  chosen 
one,  my  soul  hath  embraced  him. 
I  have  put  my  spirit  upon  him ;  he 
will  publish  judgment  to  the  na- 
tions, he  will  not  cry  aloud,  nor 
urge  with  vehenmncc,  nor  will  his 
voice  be  heard  abroad.  A  bruised 
reed  he  will  not  break,  nor  will  he 
quench  smoking  flax,  but  will  bring 
forth  judgment  unto  truth,  —  and  in 
his  name  shall  the  nations  trust  (or 
hoj)c). 


ayaiFYiTog  jxou,  sis  ov  BiSoxJitfiv  ij  ■^v)(ti 
fjLou*  ^Yjtfu  TO  vysvfux,  IMU  t9*  (xuroVy 
xai  x^Kfiv  Toig  f4v5(fiv  a^ayytkii,  Oux 
s^j(f£i,  ou(S£  x^au^aeffi,  ou6e  oxcu^fi  ng 
cv  TOJ^  vXarsioug  t*jv  9uv*jv  aurou. 
KaXajULov  (fuvrSTf<|UL|xsvov  ou  xarso^Ei, 
xoi  Xivov  rv9ofi.£vov  ou  €^BOW  Igj;  av 
sx^aXT)  Big  vixo;  TT]v  xfxdiv,  Kai  sv  tu 
ovofJiaTi  ouTou  s^Y]  sXirioutTi.^ 

Behold  my  servant  whom  I  have 
chosen,  my  beloved  in  whom  my 
soul  is  well  pleased.  I  will  put  my 
spirit  upon  him,  and  he  shall  sliow 
judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall 
not  strive  nor  cry ;  neither  sliall  any 
man  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets. 
A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break, 
and  smoking  flax  shall  he  not 
quench,  till  he  send  forth  judgment 
unto  victory.  And  in  his  name  shall 
the  Gentiles  trust. 


6. 


Zech.  ix.  9. 


cited  in      John  xii.  15.     (and  see  Matt. 

See  p.  3C9.  No.  8.  and  the  note  xxi.  5.) 

there. 


7. 


Deut.  xviii.  15.  19. 


See  the  passage,  in  p.  416.  No. 
14.  and  the  note  there. 


8. 


Hab.  i.  5. 


Idrrs  ol  xaroup^ovrai,  xai  s^rijSXf- 
\oL^B^  xeu  ^aufiAifars  daufMttfia,  xaj 
a9avi0^T6*  diorj  s^ov  s^u  s^o^ojUboi 
cv  rou;  7i\i^^m%  ufMJv,  h  ou  fAi}  vitfrsu- 
tftjTff,  eav  Tig  ex5wjyi]Tai. 

'  Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  view  in- 
tently, and  be  amazed  at  wonderful 
things,  and  vanish  (or  perish).  For 
in  your  days  I  am  cloing  a  work, 
which  ye  will  not  believe,  though 
one  tell  you. 


Acts  iii.  22,  23. 


Acts  xiii.  41. 

I^STS  01  XATa^^ovr^ai,  xa<  huh^jOr 
ffarSy  xai  a^avKT^iiTE*  ori  sgyw  Byu 
s^o^ofxai  ev  toj;  ht'^^aiS  uficjv,  sgyw 
C)  ou  fAY)  «'i(fTSu(tr,T£,  Fav  rig  sxSirfyrjim 

UfMV. 

Behold  ye  despisers,  and  wonder 
and  perish ;  for  I  work  a  work  in 
your  days,  a  work  which  you  shall 
in  no  wise  believe,  though  a  man 
declare  it  unto  you. 


1  This  quotation  by  no  meani  agrees  with  the  Septutigint  version,  whose  authon 
have  obscured  this  prophecy  by  adding  tho  words  Jacob  and  itrael,  which  are  not 
in  the  original  Hebrew.  It  is  probably  taken  from  some  old  translation  afreeing 
very  nearty  with  tho  Hebrew.  Tho  only  difficulty  is  in  the  words  iuf  av  expoAv  nt 
ptv  ffpiaiv.  But  if  by  Qorc  we  understand  the  cause  vnder  trialt  then  to  send 
'  his  cause  unto  truth  will  be  to  carry  the  cnuse,  and  vindicate  its  truth  ;  which 
~  in  sense  with  w^oAir  xicvuco^  r^  xpinv.  (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  2SL 


DC.  Sect,  n.] 


And  from  the  Hebrew. 
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d.  Gen.  xviii.  10.  cited  in 

See  the  passage  id  p.  418.  No.  19. 

10.  Hos.  ii.  23. 

See  the  passage  in  p.  418.  No.  20. 

11.  Isa.  X.  22,  23. 

See  the  paiwage  in  p.  419.  No.  21. 

12.  1  Kings  xix.  14. 

See  the  passage  in  p.  419.  No.  22. 


Rom.  ix.  9. 


Rom.  ix.  25. 


Rom.  ix.  27,  28. 


Rom.  xi.  3. 


13.  Deut.  xxxii.  35. 


Rom.  xii.  19.  (ondsee  Heb.  x.  30.) 
EfMi    sxStx^tftg'   syui  avra«'odu<fej, 


in  the  day  of  vengeance  1  will     \sysi  Ku^iog 


Vengeance  is  mine  (literally  to  me 
belongeth  vengeance) ;  1  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord. 

1  Cor.  ii.  9. 

*A  c(p6akii.os  oux  eiJf,  xai  ou^  oux 
i]xou(r8,  xai  e«ri  xaf^jav  avdj(*Hrou  oux 
avsCt},  a  fj/ToiiUKtev  h  Qeog  roig  aywtttir 
(fiv  aucov.^ 

Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
nor  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him. 

1  Cor.  xiv.  21. 

*Oti  sv  ke^Xutftfof^  xai  sv  y^v^ 
Xf (fjv  ^TC^ig,  XaXt}0'cj  roj  Xocij  rouru, 
xai  ov^  ourc*;;  6f<raxou(fovrai  fMu,  Ysyii 
Kufiof.* 

With  men  of  other  tongues  and 
other  lips  will  I  speak  mito  thitf 
people;  and  yet  for  all  that  will 
they  not  hear  me,  saith  the  Lord. 

1  This  is  a  most  difHoiilt  pa^sagu :  It  does  not  agree  either  with  the  Hebrew,  or 
the  Septuagint,  or  any  other  translation  now  extant :  nor  is  it  possible  either  to 
make  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  or  to  reconcile  the  old  versions,  either  with  the  Hebrew 
(which'  is  given  in  No.  12.  p.  381.  mpra),  or  with  one  another.  In  the  apostle's  cita- 
tion the  sense  is  easy  and  consistent,  and  agreeable  to  the  context  in  the  prophet.  No 
sense  can  bo  made  of  the  Hebrew,  but  by  a  very  forced  construction.  Some  critics 
have  imagined  that  tlin  quotation  was  taken  from  some  apocryphal  book :  but  it  ia 
80  near  to  the  Hebrew  here,  both  in  sense  and  words,  that  we  cannot  suppose  it  to 
be  taken  from  any  other  passage.  Nor  in  this  case  would  the  apostle  (it  is  pre- 
sumed) have  introduced  it  with  —  as  it  is  written.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  gupposs 
that  tiio  Hebrew  text  has  been  hero  greatly  corrupted,  and  that  the  apostle  took  his 
citation  from  some  more  correct  copy.  See  Bishop  Lowth's  Note  on  Isa.  Ixiv.  4. 
■nd  Dr.  Kennicott*s  DisserUtio  Generalis,  §  84.  87.  (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quo- 
tations, p.  30.) 

3  This  is  not  quoted  from  the  Scptuacint,  bat  agrees  in  substance  with  the  He- 
brew ;  excepting  that  it  substitutes  the  first  person  for  the  (Atrd,  and  adds  Xcyft 
Kvotof  —  saith  the  Lord 


requite. 


14.  Isa.  Ixiv.  4. 

Aco  rou  aiojvo;  oux  igxouifafA^,  ou6s 
•i  09^X^1  {)fjL(ijv  siSov  0fiov,  «rXt)v  (fou, 
ttoj  fa  s^a  0'ou,  a  oiTjtfei^  roig  ucojM- 
vobCjv  sKtov. 

Never  have  we  heard,  nor  have 
our  eyes  seen  a  God,  besides  thee, 
nor  works  such  as  thine,  which  thou 
wilt  do  for  them  who  wait  for 
mercy. 

15.  Isa.  xxviii.  11,  12. 

Ata  (pauXi(r|xov  p^siXscjv,  ^la  ^Xei}(f- 
(fi]g  STS^ag  ori  XaXT|(foutfi  ro>  Xaw  toutw 

—  xai  oux  T|dsXii<fav  axousiv. 

On  account  of  the  mockery  of 
tktir  lip.s,  because  they  will  speak 
to  this  people  with  a  .strunj^c  tongue 

—  yet  they  would  not  hear. 
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16.         Deut.  xxvii.  27.  t'ited  in 

See  the  passage  in  p.  420.  No.  27. 


Gal.  ill.  10. 


17.           Psal.  Ixriii.  18.  Eph.  iv.  8. 

aixfAaXw(riav  sXa^f^  6o/«»«ra   6v  av-  atyfMKutfiaVf  xai  eouxs  6o|xaTa  tots 

Having  ascended  on   high,  thou  When  lie  ascended  up  on  high, 

hast  led  captivity  captive,  and  re-  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave 

ceived  gifts  in  the  manner  of  men.  gifts  unto  men. 


18.  Exod.  xxiv.  8. 

See  the  passage  in  p.  422.  No.  30. 


Heb.  ix.  20. 


19. 


Deut.  XXX.  12—14. 


Tig  uva^Yidsrat  tjfiiiv  sig  rov  ou^avov, 
xai  Xvh)/£Tai  f)fiiv  aunjv ;  xai  axouO'av- 
csg  auTT)v  iroft}(fo|xcv  j  Ouie  irs^v  <rTjg 
^oXa<f(fTj5  etfTi,  Xe^'wv,  Tig  ^lairejatfei 
JjfjLiv  Sig  TO  irejav  T*jg  ^aXatftf»jj,  xai 
XaCv)  rnt.iv  aurr^j  xai  axou0'Ti>)V  f/jxiv 
irrnvfttTi  auTijv,  xai  iroiT]tfofA€v ;  Eyyug 
(fou  stfri  TO  |>ifMC  (f^oSfa,  £y  to  tf'TOfiiaTi 
(fou,  xai  8v  Tt)  xa^ia  <fou,  xai  ev  Taig 
X^^*  ^ou  4roi6iv  auTo. 

It  is  not  in  heaven  above,  that 
thou  shouldest  say.  Who  will  as- 
cend for  us  into  heaven,  and  bring 
it  to  us,  that  we  may  hear  and  do 
it  ?  Nor  is  it  beyond  the  sea,  that 
thou  shouldest  say.  Who  will  cross 
the  sea  for  us,  and  bring  it  to  us, 
and  let  us  hear  it,  and  we  will  do 
it  ?  The  word  is  very  near  thee,  in 
thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart,  and  in 
thy  hand. 


Rom.  X.  6 — 8. 

M*]  ewriig  ev  ti^  xa^^ia  (fou*  Tig 
ava^iKfCTOi  6ig  tov  ou^avov ;  (tout* 
etfTi,  X^itfTov  xaTa^o^eiv.)  H,  Tig 
xaTa§t)(f6Tai  fig  ttjv  aSutf^ov ;  (tout' 
6(fTi,    X^itfTov   fx    vFx^wv   ovoyoyciv) 

Eyyug  (fou  TO  ^ni*a   etfrif^ 

$v  Tu  (fTofxaTi  (fov,   xoj   sv   TV)   xaf^ia 
tfou.^ 

Say  not  in  thine  heart,  Who  shall 
ascend  into  heaven  P  (that  is,  to 
bring  down  Christ /rom  above.)  Or, 
Who  shall  descend  into  the  deep  ? 
(that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  again 
from  the  dead.) ....  The  word  is 
nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,  and 
in  thy  heart. 


1  This  quotation  is  placed  hore,  because  it  is  not  referable  to  either  of  the  preced- 
ing clflssee.  As  the  passage  extracts  fh>in  the  words  of  Moses  some  thoughts  or 
expressions,  which  St.  Paul  applied  in  a  striking  manner  to  those  things  which  were 
appropriate  to  the  Gospel,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  cither  a  regular  quo- 
tation  of  the  Septuagmt,  or  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew.  In  Deut.  xxx.  12 — 14. 
Moses,  speaking  of  die  covenant  made  with  the  children  of  Israel,  expresses  its 
easiness  by  proverbial  phrases  taken  from  the  transactions  of  God  with  the  children 
of  Israel.  JPho  (says  he)  shaU.  go  up  for  us  into  heaven^  &.c.  alluding  to  the  delivery 
of  the  law  from  heaven  —  IFho  shatl  go  over  the  sea  for  uSy  dec.  alluding  to  tlie 
passage  of  the  Israelites  over  the  Red  Sea ;  the  apostle  makes  use  of  the  like 
phrases,  only  altering  the  latter  so  as  to  allude  to  the  descent  of  Christ  into  the 
grave ;  this  is  a  most  beautifal  allasion  ;  and  the  latter  part,  in  which  the  main  streae 
of  the  argnment  lies,  arrees  both  with  the  Septoagint  and  the  Hebrew,  only  omit- 
a  word  or  two.    (Scotf,  Dr.  Randolph  ) 


HT 
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VI.  On  a  comparison  of  tlie  quotations  from  tlie  Old  Testament 
in  the  New,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  Epistles,  wliich  were  addressed 
generally  to  churches  consisting  of  converted  Hellenists  (that  is 
Cfreek  Jews),  or  Gentiles,  or  of  both,  the  quotations  are  uniformly 
made  from  tlie  Septuagint  version,  or  with  express  reference  to  it, 
except  where  some  important  reason  induced  tlie  sacred  uTiter  to 
deviate  from  it :  for  the  Septuagint  was  the  only  version  generally 
known  in  those  churches,  whose  members  were  mostly  strangers  to 
the  Hebrew.  There  are  however  some  apparent  contradictions  in 
the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  tlie  reconcilia- 
tion of  which  has  much  engaged  the  attention  of  learned  men,  who 
have  assigned  various  causes  to  account  for,  or  explain  such  discre- 
pancies. These  it  may  be  useful  briefly  to  consider,  before  we  dis- 
cuss tlie  mode  in  which  tlie  sacred  wTiters  of  the  New  Testament 
apply  their  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament.  The  causes  of  the 
differences  in  these  quotations  may  be  reduced  to  tliree,  viz.  1.  So- 
phistications or  corruptions  of  the  Hebrew  text :  — 2.  Various  read- 
ings, or  differences  in  copies :  —  and  3.  Our  ignorance  of  the  cor- 
rect meaning  of  particular  texts. 

1 .  The  instances  of  Sophistication^  or  corruption  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  are  comparatively  few,  and  are  only  nine  in  number,  as  we  have 
already  seen  ;^  tlie  comparison  of  manuscripts  and  versions  alone  can 
enable  the  critic  to  determine  the  true  reading. 

2.  Various  Readings  in  the  manuscript  copies  of  the  Greek  Bible, 
used  by  tlie  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  are  another  cause 
of  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the  quotations  made  in  it  from  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  tliese  manuscripts  might  differ  from  those 
which  we  have  at  present.  Professor  Michaelis  likewise  tliinks  it 
jK)ssible  tliat,  in  those  cases  where  the  quotations  are  materially  dif- 
ferent, anoUier  translation  might  have  been  added  in  the  Septuagint 
as  a  marginal  note,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  find  in  the  Hexapla  of 
Origen  under  the  name  of  aXXo^.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  he 
observes,  present  instances  where  the  same  Hebrew  words  are  twice 
translated  ;  which  can  be  explained  on  no  other  supposition,  than  that 
one  of  them  was  originally  a  marginal  note,  which  has  insensibly  crept 
into  the  text  itself.  And  he  adduces  the  following  instance  in  which 
the  Septuagint  version  is  false,  Prov.  x.  12.  *avrac  touj  fAtj  ^iXovgixobwog 
xtihi\ii  ^iXia,  a  passage  which  is  twice  quoted  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  bodi  times  with  a  more  accurate  translation :  James  v.  20.  xoXu4/fi 
irXij^of  ofMijTiwv,  and  1  Pet.  iv.  8.  6ti  jj  o/aci)  i«aXu4'«  cXtidof  AfAafriwv. 
The  question  may  be  asked,  whether  the  Aposdes  found  this  reading 
in  their  Greek  Bibles  ? — But,  before  we  can  speak  with  decision 
relative  to  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  we  must  wait  for  a 
more  perfect  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  collated  from  the  best  manu- 
scripts ;  for,  in  the  editions  which  we  have  at  present,  too  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  accuracy  of  tlie  text ;  and  the 
manuscripts  which    have    been  used   are  not   only  inconsiderable! 

1  Soe  Sect.  1.  ^  VIII    p.  382.  fvpra. 
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in  number,   but,  though  antient,   precisely  those   which   are   least 
correct.* 

3.  Another  cause  of  the  apparent  discrepancy  occurring  in  the 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  may  arise  from  our 
not  understanding  particular  Hebrew  texts  or  words  :  a  few  such  in- 
stances have  already  been  noticed.^  But  tliis  is  only  a  temporary 
cause  —  ilie  researches  of  conmientators  and  critics  (which  the  pre- 
ceding tables  have  tended  to  confirm)  have  shown  that  tlie  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  express  tlic  true  sense,  though  not  the  sense 
generally  attributed  to  tlie  Hebrew :  and  in  propoition  as  such  re- 
searches are  more  diligendy  prosecuted,  and  our  knowledge  of  tlie 
original  languages  of  tlie  Scriptures  is  increased,  these  difficulties  will 
gradually  and  certainly  diminish. 

4.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  tlie  very  same  quotations  are 
often  contracted  by  some  of  the  evangelists  and  as  often  enlarged 
by  otliers.  Thb  difference  in  quoting  may  be  accounted  for  by  tlie 
different  occasions  on  which  they  are  introduced,  and  tiic  different 
ends  which  tliey  were  intended  to  serve.  Thus,  liuke,  who  wrote  liis 
Gospel  fo;*  the  instruction  of  Gentile  converts,  quotes  (iii.  4 — 6.)  not 
]css  tlian  three  verses  from  the  prophet  Isaiali  ;^  while  Matthew  (iii.  3.) 
and  Mark  (i.  3.)  quote  only  the^rj^  of  diem.  But  it  was  necessary 
to  Luke's  purpose  tliat  he  should  proceed  so  far,  in  order  to  assure 
die  Genules,  that  diey  were  destined  to  be  partakers  of  tlie  privileges 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  see  the  salvation  of  God.  On  the  oUicr  hand, 
Matthew  (xiii.  14, 15.)  and  Paul  (Acts  xxviii.  26,  27.)  when  reprov- 
ing the  Jews  for  dieir  incredulity,  wliich  Isaiah  had  long  before  pre- 
dicted, introduce  die  prophecy  at  full  length,  whereas  Mark  (iv.  11, 
12.)  and  Luke  (viii.  10.)  only  refer  to  it  briefly.  Mark,  whose 
Gospel  was  written  for  a  mixed  society  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts, 
has  many  peculiarities  belonging  to  him,  which  are  not  specified  by 
die  other  evangelists.  Of  these  peculiarities,  we  have  an  instance  in 
his  manner  of  citing  the  passage  of  Isaiali  just  noticed.  The  verse 
in  liis  Gospel  runs  thus  : 

Toig  egw  sv  leapt^okous  ra  «ravra  yiverar  'Iva  ^'KeicovTSi  /SXs-s'wtfi,  xat  fiii 
l6^t,  xoi  oxouovrsg  axouwtfi,  xai  fjir)  0'uviej(rt,  jxr^^rors  S7itf^c4^u(ri,  xai  aipc^vi  auroi^ 
ra  ajxaj^'^fjuxra.  Unto  tftcm  tliat  arc  without  all  these  things  arc  done  in 
parables :  That  seeing  they  may  sec  and  not  perceive  ;  and  hearing^ 
they  may  lu^ar  and  not  understand;  lest  at  any  time  they  should  he 
converted  and  their  sins  should  be  forgiven  t/iem. 

In  order  to  engage  die  Jews  the  more  effectually  to  adopt  and 
obey  his  Gospel,  Mark  has  not  only  inserted  in  it  more  Hebrew  or 
radier  Syro-Chaldaic  phrases  than  all  die  other  evangelii^ts  together ; 
but  in  die  verse  here  given,  he  has  forsaken  both  die  Hebrew  and 
Greek  of  Isa.  vi.  11.  (in  our  translation  truly  rendered  and  I  will 
heal  them),  and  has  quoted  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  which  he  trans- 

1  Mareh's  Micliaclis,  vol.  i.  p.  335.  The  (question  above  noticed  will,  most  pro- 
bably, be  fully  solved  when  the  eiaborato  edition  of  the  Scptuagint,  now  printing 
at  Oxford  shall  bo  cnniplcted. 

9  See  4  VII.  pp.  37i^— Sell,  supra. 

3  See  the  ponagcs  of  Isaiah  and  Luke  at  length,,  in  p.  30C.  No.  J 
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lated  for  himself,  xai  095^17  auroi^  ra  otfMi^fMxra,  and  their  sins  should 
be  forgiven  them  ;  and  which  thus  probably  became  more  intelligible 
to  the  Gentiles  also.  Now  these  particular  variations  are  so  far  from 
being  disparagements  to  tlie  Gospels,  that  they  are  in  reality  the  ex- 
cellencies and  ornaments  of  them.  They  are  such  variations  only,  as 
these  different  converts,  of  different  conceptions,  renuired  to  have 
made,  for  their  obtaining  a  true  and  right  knowledge  of  the  Old  Te»» 
tamcnt  prophecies.*  A  similar  mo<le  of  citation  is  pursued  by  the 
illustrious  apostle,  Paul,  who  does  not  mention  or  allege  the  law  and 
the  prophets  in  one  and  tlie  same  manner  to  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
Thus,  to  Felix  tlie  Roman  governor,  he  says  of  himself  (Acts  xxiv. 
14.)  Believing  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  law  and  the 
2)rophets,  But  to  king  Agrippa  (xxvi.  22.)  Saying  none  other  things 
than  those  ivhich  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come.  And 
thus  he  distinguishes  in  his  Epistles.  In  that  to  the  Hebrews  are 
many  piissages  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  not  a  single  instance  in 
which  it  is  quoted  as  written.  But  in  his  other  Epistles  he  rarely 
uses  any  otlier  form  than,  It  is  written,  or  The  Scripture  saith.  Thus 
he  cites  it  to  the  Romans ;  the  chief  variations  from  which  mode  to 
that  of  He  saith,  are  in  the  three  chapters,  ix.  x.  xi.  which  principally 
relate  to  the  Jews;   and  even  there  he  seldom  fails  to  name  the 

Erophet  whose  words  arc  adduced.  To  the  Galatians,  and  in  both 
Ipistles  to  the  Corinthians,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  he  urges  the 
words  of  die  Old  Testament  as  vnitten.  To  the  Philippians,  Colos- 
sians,  and  Thessalonians,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  makes  no  direct  quo- 
tation from  it.  In  die  Episde  to  the  Ephesians  he  refers  to  it  twice, 
and  there  indeed  in  both  places  under  the  form  of  He  saith.  But  he 
himself  had  spent  above  two  years  hi  teaching  them  with  die  utmost 
diligence  and  attention  (Acts  xix.  8.  10.)  and  wrote  his  EpisUc  to 
them  some  years  after ;  when  he  might  have  full  assurance  that  he 
spoke  to  those  who  knew  the  law.  A  passage  in  this  Episde,  com- 
pared with  a  similar  one  in  diat  to  the  Colossians,  seems  to  prove 
that  he  made  a  difference  between  them,  and  judged  the  Ephesians 
to  be  better  versed  in  die  sacred  books.  To  these  he  proposes  the 
precept  of  obedience  to  parents  with  a  view  to  the  Mosaic  promise : 
(Eph.  vi.  1 — 3.)  Children^  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord;  for  this 
is  right.  Honour  thy  father  and  mother;  which  is  the  first 
COMMANDMENT  WITH  PROMISE.  But  he  omits  this  reference  to  the 
words  of  the  Decalogue,  in  giving  the  same  precept  to  the  Colossians ; 
with  whose  proficiency  in  the  Scriptures  he  was  less  acquainted,  as 
having  never  been  among  them.  He  says  only  (Col.  iii.  20.)  CAt7- 
drtn^  obey  your  parents  in  all  things :  for  this  w  well  pleasing  unio 
the  Lord. 

Thus  we  see  that  St.  Paul  has  one  mode  of  citing  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  the  Hebrews,  and  another  to  the  churches  of  which  die  Gen- 
tiles were  members ;  that  in  the  former  case  he  agrees  with  Matthew, 
in  the  latter  with  Mark  and  Luke.     And  in  this  respect  there  is  so 

1  Dr.  Owen,  on  the  Modes  of  Quotation  used  by  the  ETaoffcliotl  Writcrf,  pp 
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much  uniformity  in  the  Apostle  and  two  Evangelists,  that  we  may 
justly  conclude,  it  was  not  accidental,  but  designed  by  hira  and  them, 
for  the  same  purpose  of  suiting  their  style  to  the  small  measure  of 
scriptural  knowledge  which  tliey  might  well  suppose  many  of  their 
readers  to  possess.  By  which  means  the  unlearned  or  newly  con- 
verted Gentiles  were  instructed,  that  what  was  offered  to  them  as  the 
word  of  (jrod  which  came  in  old  timcy  was  to  be  found  in  the  books  of 
Scripture :  and,  if  Judaisers  crept  in  and  perplexed  tliem  with  doc- 
trines of  an  oral  or  traditionary  law,  they  were  furnished  with  tliis 
reply  to  such  teachers :  "  When  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  who 
have  been  our  more  immediate  guides,  propose  to  us  any  part  of  tlic 
Mosaic  economy,  tliey  allege  only  what  is  written^  and  what  they 
carefullv  inform  us  to  be  so."^ 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  subject,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  iniiK)rtance  in  illustrating  tlie  external  form  of  die  quotations  of  tlie 
Old  Testament  by  tlie  Evangelists  and  Aposdes,  but  also  because  it 
funiislies  us  with  an  additional  instance  of  those  simple  notes  of  au- 
thenticity, with  which  die  New  Testament  abounds,  and  which  the 
genius  of  forger}'  could  never  have  devised. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  as  it  respects  the  external  form  of  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  did  not  make  it  a  constant  rule  to  cite  from  the  Greek 
version,  because  there  are  many  places  in  which  their  quotations  difier 
from  tliat  version,  and  agree  with  the  Hebrew.'  And  as  their  quota- 
tions now  correspond  with  the  Hebrew,  very  frequendy  in  express 
words,^  and  generally  in  the  sense  ;^  so  it  is  highly  probable  that  they 
unifonnly  agreed  at  first,  and  that,  where  the  Hebrew  was  properly 
expressed  in  the  Greek  version,  they  used  tlie  words  of  that  veraon. 
But  were  it  materially  varied  from  the  meaning  of  tlie  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, tliov  either  gave  the  sense  of  the  passage  cited  in  their  own 
words ;  or  took  as  much  of  the  Septuagint  as  suited  dieir  purpose, 
introducing  die  requisite  alterations.  Hence  several  passages  are 
neither  direct  quotations  from  tlie  Hebrew  text,  nor  quotations  boat 
the  Septuagint  r  and  some,  as  we  have  already  seen,  agree  with  tBe 
latter  even  where  it  varies  from  the  former,  but  onlv  where  the  devia- 
tioti  doos  not  so  affect  the  meaning  of  the  passage  as  to  interfere  widi 
the  pertinency  of  the  quotation  for  the  purpose  intended.  *'  AH  this 
accords  to  what  ordinary  writers,  in  similar  circiunstances,  would  have 
done,  and  in  fact  have  been  authorised  to  do :  but  the  sacred  penmen, 
being  themselves  di\'inely  inspired,  ma;ht  take  liberties  which  we  must 
not :  because  their  comments  were  equally  the  B^ord  of  God  with 
the  texts  commented  on.*^ 

)  Dr.  TovttKio's  Discoarsef  on  the  Fonr  Gospek,  due.  4.  fleet,  ii.  (Works,  itil 
i   pp.  101, 105i^ 
3  8e«  ^  IV   pp.  4»,  4^.  jmrtf.  3  See  H  <  «B<i  'I  PP  3«3--9e6.  smprm, 

*^9tU  lU.^V.  pp.  36^-^77.  suprm.  5  8m  ^  V.  d.  37&  nprm, 

*  Th«  IUt.  T.  Scott,  on  tlie  AvtbohtT  of  tbe  Srptuafint,  in  the  ChraCiaii  O^ 
r  for  1^10.  Tol.  U  o.  l« 
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SECTION  III. 

ON    THE    INTERNAL   FORM   OF    QUOTATIONS,  OR  THE  MODE   IN  WHICH 
CITATIONS   FROM   THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  ARE  APPLIED  IN  THE  NEW. 

Cteneral  observations  on  the  Rabbinical  and  other  modes  of  quoting 
the  Old  Testament  —  classification  of  the  quotations  in  the  New 
Testament ;  —  1.  (^tations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New^ 
in  which  the  predictions  are  literally  accomplished;  —  II.  Quota' 
tions^  in  which  that  is  said  to  have  6een  doiie^  of  which  the  ocrip* 
iures  have  not  spoken  in  a  literal^  but  in  a  spiritual  sense; — III. 
Quotations  that  are  accommodated  by  the  sacred  writers  to  partict^ 
lar  events  or  facts,  IV.  Quotations  and  other  passages  from  the 
Old  Testament  which  are  tmuded  to  in  the  New, 

In  considering  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have  been 
introduced  by  tlie  aposdes  and  evangelists  into  the  writings  of  the 
New,  "  diere  is  often  a  diflSiculty  with  respect  to  the  application  of 
such  quotations ;  when  they  are  applied  to  a  purpose  to  which  diey 
seem  to  have  no  relation,  according  to  their  original  design.  This 
difficulty  arises  from  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  making  quo- 
tations from  the  Old  with  very  different  views :  and  it  can  be  removed 
ooly  by  attending  to  tiieir  real  view  in  a  particular  quotation."  An 
accurate  distinction  therefore  must  be  made  between  such  quotadons 
as,  being  merely  borrowed,  are  used  as  tlie  words  of  the  writer  him- 
self, and  such  as  are  quoted  in  proof  of  a  doctrine,  or  the  completion 
of  a  prophecy. 

Michaelis^  has  remarked,  that  whenever  a  book  is  the  subject  of 
our  daily  reading,  it  is  natural  that  its  phrases  should  occur  to  us  in 
writing  —  sometimes  with  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  places  whence 
they  are  taken,  and  at  other  times  when  the  places  themselves  have 
totally  escaped  our  memoiy.  Thus,  die  lawyer  quotes  the  maxims 
of  the  law  :  die  scholar,  nis  favourite  classics ;  and  the  divine,  the 
precepts  of  die  Gospel.  It  is  no  wonder,  Uierefore,  if  the  same  has 
happened  to  the  writers  of  die  New  Testament ;  who  being  daily 
occupied  in  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  unavoidably  adopted  its 
nxnies  of  expression,  and  especially  of  the  Greek  Septuagint,  which 
thev  have  borrowed,  and  applied  to  their  own  use  in  various  ways 
and  for  various  purposes. 

The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  are  generally 

introduced  by  certain  formulae,  such  as.  That  it  might  be  fulfilled — 

As  it  is  written  —  Isaiah  prophesied^  &c. ;  and  various  rules  have 

been  framed,  in  order  to  account  for  their  application.     It  has  been 

observed  by  the  same  great  philologist,  that  the  writers  of  the  New 

Testament  quote  in  general  like  the  Rabbins,  without  mentioning  the 

{riace  whence  the  quotation  is  taken  ;  as  they  pre-suppose  the  reader 

to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament,  as  to  be  able  to 

find  it  without  particular  direction.    The  Rabbins  select  some  princi- 

■  ■  ■* 

1  Introduction  to  the  New  Tegtament,  vol.  i.  pp.  900 — 303. 
VOL.  II.  5tS 
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pal  word  out  of  each  section,  and  apply  tliat  name  to  the  section  itself, 
m  the  same  maimer  as  the  Mohammedans  distinguish  the  suras  or 
chapters  of  their  Koran,  saying,  in  Eli,  in  Solomon,  when  they  intend 
to  signify  the  sections  where  the  names  are  mentioned.  For  instance, 
Rashi,  in  his  remarks  on  Hosea  ix.  9.  {They  have  deeply  corrupted 
themselves,  as  in  the  days  of  Cribeah)^  says  -— ''  Some  are  of  opinioD 
that  this  is  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  in  the  concubincy^  that  is,  is  mentioned 
in  the  chapter  of  the  concubine,  or  Judges  xix.     And  in  this  manner 

Suotations  are  sometimes  made  in  tlie  New  Testament.  Thus,  in 
lark  xii.  26.  and  Luke  xx.  37.  wi  Tt^  /Socou  (m  or  at  the  bush),  sig- 
nifies, '<  in  tiie  section  relating  to  the  burning  bush,"  which,  accordmg 
to  the  modem  division,  is  the  third  chapter  of  Exodus.  Again,  in 
Rom.  xi.  2.  8v  HXio,  (in  Elias)  signifies  '*  in  the  section  in  winch  the 
actions  of  Elias  are  recorded ;"  which  at  present  forms  the  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Kings.* 
Anotlier  very  frequent  practice  of  the  Rabbins  was,  to  produce 
only  the  initial  words  of  a  quoted  passage,  while  those  are  omit- 
ted in  which  the  force  of  die  argument  consists,  or  the  absence  of 
which  destroys  the  connection.  Of  lliis  description  are  tlie  quotations 
in  Rom.  vii.  7.  and  xiii.  9.  (Thou  shalt  not  covet),  in  which  the 
aposde  leaves  us  to  supply  die  following  words  contained  in  Exod. 
XX.  17.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife,  kx^.  Similar  in- 
stances are  to  be  found  in  Rom.  xi.  27.  and  Heb.  ii.  13.' 

The  formulae  {as  it  is  written,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,  it  hath 
been  said,  kc.  &ic.)  with  which  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament 
are  generally  introduced,  have  been  supposed  by  Surenhusius,'  (to 
whose  learned  researches  biblical  students  are  most  deeply  indebted) 
to  be  the  indications  of  the  tnodes  in  which  they  are  expressed :  so 
that,  by  attending  to  diese  formula?,  we  may  easily  know  why  the 
evangelists  allege  the  subsequent  words  in  one  certain  manner  rather 
dian  in  another ;  and  why  they  depart  more  or  less  from  die  Hebrew 
text.  Agreeably  to  this  hypothesis,  Surenhusius  has,  with  Infinite  la- 
bour and  industi^',  collected  a  great  variety  of  rules^  out  of  the  Tal- 

1  Michaelis,  Yol  i.  pp.  243,  244. 133,  134.  402.  Upon  the  same  rale,  MichMUs 
thinks  the  supposed  contradiction  between  Mark  ii.  2(i.  and  1  Sam.  xx\.  1.  maj  be 
explained  "  in  the  chapter  of  Abiathor,"  or,  in  that  part  of  the  books  of  Samuel  in 
which  the  history  of  Abiathar  is  related.  This  explanation,  RosenmQlIer  verjr  jast- 
ij  remarks,  would  be  preferable  to  any  other,  if  >Iark  had  added  the  expreMioo,  k 
u  written^  or  the  Scripture  saith.  Scholia  in  N.  T.  torn.  i.  p.  573.  edit.  IciOl.  See 
also  Kuinoel  on  Mark  ii.  20.  Comm.  in  Libros  N.  T.  Histoncos,  torn.  ii.  p.  32. 

8  Michaelis.  vol.  i.  pp.  244—246. 

3  In  the  preface  to  ins  **  BtfXf  KmfWmywt :  in  quo,  secundum  Teterum  Tbeolofo- 
nUQ  Hebneorum  Formulas  allegandi  et  modos  interpretandi,  conciliantnr  loea  ez 
Veteri  in  Novo  Testamento  allejpta."  4to.  Amtt.  1713.  The  words  of  ProfesMV 
Survnhuaius  are  aa  follow :  ''  &enim  omni  m  loco  ex  V.  T.  in,  A*.  alUgmto  raet» 
eotuHiandOf  wdemdum  est  prius,  qud  aUegandi  formuld  utantur  ApostSU;  fx  fum 
statim  digrnoseert  lieety  quare  semientia  verba  hoc,  et  non  alio  mode,  alltgaJDtrtai^ 
atque  ad  veterem  Seripturam  Hehrmam  phure  minusve  atienderint.  Sie  atharn  jm- 
jiim  involvU  ilU  oUtgmndi  formula  RpfiH ;  dtium,  Ttfowrm  ;  oHttm,  Ira  mk^ful^  rs 
f«ac»     alium^  SrX*^  ^  yprnftj  tfC, 

4  The  following  are  the  prmcipal  thtses  or  rales  laid  down  bj  Surenhusius.  whoi» 
Ic,  it  maj  be  proper  to  remark,  deaervee  a  place  in  the  libraij  of  every  bibfieel 
'  int,  oa  account  of  its  learned  illustration  of  many  passages  of  Seriptwe  DQt 

Ij  coanected  with  the  ^notations  firom  the  OU  Testament, 
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mud  and  tlie  Rabbinical  writings,  and  has  illustrated  them  \%ith  nu- 
merous extracts,  in  order  to  explain  and  justify  all  the  quotations 
made  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New.  But  what  militates 
against  this  hypolliesis  is,  lliat  we  find,  tlial  tlie  v-ery  same  quotations^ 
expressed  in  the  same  w^rds,  and  brought  to  prove  the  very  same 
pomts,  are  introduced  by  different  formulae  in  different  gospels.  A 
further  objection  to  the  rules  adduced  by  Surenhusius,  is  their  num- 
ber and  their  complexity,  which  render  it  diflicult  to  refer  all  tlie 
quotations  accurately  to  them.  It  is  therefore  not  only  more  con- 
▼enient,  but  more  intrinsically  useful,  to  refer  tlie  citations  from  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New  to  the  four  following  classes,  which  have 
been  adopted,  with  some  alteration,  from  Rosenmikller,*  after  Gusset 
and  Woluus.  According  to  diese,  the  phrases,  that  it  mighi  befuU 
^/edf,  as  it  is  written^  Ike.  be.  may  be  properly  applied  in  the  New 
Testament,  — 

I.  When  the  thitig  predicted  is  literally  accomplished, 
n.  When  thai  is  done^  of  which  the  Scripture  has  spoken^  not  in 
€  literal^  but  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

III.   When  a  thing  is  donCj  neither  in  a  literal  nor  in  a  spiritual 
senscj  according  to  the  fact  rrferred  to  in  the  Scriptures  ;    but  is  si- 

" 9 — - 

I.  Sometimes  the  words  ore  read,  not  according  to  the  regular  vowel -points,  but 
agreeably  to  others  substituted  for  them.    Instances  of  this  sort,  Surenhusius  is  of 

Sinion,  are  to  be  found  in  Acts  iii.  22,  23.  and  vii.  42,  &c.  1  Cor.  xr.  54.  and  8 
ft.  viii.  15. 
8.  Sometimes  letters  are  changed,  as  in  Rom.  iz.  33.  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  dco.    Heb.  Tiii. 

9.  And  X.  5. 

3.  Sometimes  both  letters  and  vowel-points  are  changed,  as  in  Acta  xiii.  40,  41. 
and  2  Cor.  viii.  15. 

4.  Sometimes  words  are  added  from  a  parallel  passage,  or  are  changed  in  the 
oMation,  which  words  appear  as  if  the  whole  occurred  in  the  cited  text,  as  in 
Rom.  zi.  3.  XV.  10.  1  Cor.  zv.  45.  2  Cor.  vi.  16.  Eph.  v.  14.  and  Heb.  zii.  12p  13. 

5.  Sometimes  additional  words  are  inserted  to  complete  the  samd,  ai  in  Matt.  iv. 

10.  zzi.  5.  John  vi.  49.  xii.  38.  and  Rom.  z.  6. 

6.  Sometimes  several  passages  are  abridj|red  together,  in  order  to  make  the  sub- 
J9Ct  more  clear  :  as  in  Matt.  zzi.  5.  Luke  iv.  18, 19.    John  viii.  5,  &c. 

7.  Sometimes  the  beginnings  of  verses  are  only  added,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
altbough  the  sacred  writer  refers  to  the  whole  passage,  which  he  paraphrases. 
Instances  of  this  sort  occur  in  Acts  i.  20.    Rom.  xi.  27.    Heb.  iii.  and  iv.  and  x. 

8.  Some  passages  are  cited,  either  allegorically,  or  by  way  of  simple  proof,  in 
which  case  the  suDJect  cannot^  be  proved,  unless  the  passage  cited  be  compared 
with  others,  and  illustrated  as  in  Rom.  iz.  12, 13.  x.  B.  and  Heb.  iv.  5,  6. 

9.  Sometimes  one  and  the  same  passage  is  cited  to  prove  many  things,  and  is 
Spplied  to  many  persons,  as  in  Matt.  xiii.  14.  compared  with  John  xii.  40.  Rom. 
is.  33.  and  x.  11.  compared  with  1  Pet.  ii.  6. 

10.  Sometimes  a  subject  is  intended  to  be  proved  by  several  passage,  thoucji 
e  oiUy  is  adduced,  the  reader  being  left  to  find  them  out,  as  in  Acts  xr.  15,  V^ 

II.  The  first  and  last  clauses  of  a  verse  only  are  sometimes  cited,  the  interme- 
dbrte  clauses  being  omitted.    See  £ph.  v.  14.  and  1  Pet.  i.  24, 25. 

12.. Sometimes  a  passage  is  simply  adduced  without  any  fbmmla  of  quotatioaf 
Md  then  another  intervenes  parentheticallv ;  which  being  cited,  the  sacred  writer 
ntnms  to  the  first  ouoted  passage,  which  is  illustrated  in  a  variety  of  partioolara. 
"thin  St.  Paul,  in  Heb.  iii.  7.  first  cites  Psal.  zcv.  7. ;  then  he  interposes  references 
ttt  £zod.  zvii.  2.  Numb.  zx.  13.  ziv.  23.  and  Deut.  i.  34. ;  and  at  length,  in  the  15th 
,  he  returns  to  Psal.  zcv.  7. ;  which  he  explains,  as  if  all  the  intermediately 


footed  pHsagcB  wore  contained  in  one  and  the  same  text.    Similar  initancea  OC' 
mt  itt  Heb.  IV.  15.  and  1  Cor.  iii.  7.    Surealiasil  Bi/?Xof  KsrsXXayirr,  pp.  1— 66» 
1  Scholia  in  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  p.  25. 
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mHar  to  that  fact.  The  passages  thus  cited  may,  briefly,  be  termed 
accommodated  quotations. 

IV.  When  the  sacred  toriters  have  made  simple  allusions  to  pas^ 
sages  in  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  sake  of  example  or  illustration.^ 

In  the  following  tables,  the  quotations  are  arranged  under  each 
class,  to  which  they  appear  respectively  to  belong.  Some  of  the 
references,  perhaps,  may  be  disputable  ;  and  in  some,  it  is  possible 
that  the  author  may  be  mistaken  :  but  as  they  are  tlie  result  of  a  la- 
borious and  patient  comparison  of  every  prophecy  or  citation,  in  classi- 
fying which  he  could  have  but  little  assistance,  he  trusts  he  may  bo 
ulowed  to  say,  tiiat  he  has  exerted  the  best  of  his  judgment,  and  to 
indulge  the  hope  tliat  he  has  not  misapplied  the  quotations  in  any  es- 
sential point. 

I.  Of  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Kew,  in  which  the 
things  predicted  are  literally  accomplished. 

Direct  prophecies  are  those  which  relate  to  Christ  and  the  Gospel, 
and  to  them  alone,  and  which  cannot  be  taken  in  any  other  sense  ; 
and  the  Scripture  is  said  to  he  fulfilled  in  the  literal  sense,  when  that 
event  which  it  foretels  is  accomplished.  The  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New,  which  belong  to  this  class,  arc  both  nu- 
merous and  highly  important.  Such  are  those  which  mention  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  everla^ltlng  kingdom  of  Messiali : 
such  aJso  is  the  llOth  Psalm,  which,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  i.« 
as  plain  as  a  prophetic  description  ought  to  be.  It  is  applicable  to 
Christ  alone,  and  it  sets  forth  his  exaltation,  his  royal  dignity,  his 
priestly  office,  the  propagation  of  his  Gospel,  the  obedience  of  his 
subjects,  the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  and  of  the  Roman  emperors 
who  persecuted  his  church.^ 

Other  examples  of  this  description  will  be  found  in  the  following 
quotations,  the  references  in  which  are  made  to  the  authorised  En- 
ghsh  version  of  the  Bible  .^ 
Gen.  xii.  3.  xviii.  18.  xxii.  18.  quoted  in  Acts  iii.  25.  Gal.  iii.  8. 


Gen.  xvii.  7.  19.  xxii.  16,  17. 

Deut.  xvii.  15.  19,     - 

Psal.  ii.  1,  2. 

Peal.  ii.  7. 

Psal.  viit.  2. 

Psal.  viii.  4—6. 

Psal.  xvi.  8—11. 

Psal.  xvi.  10. 

Psal.  xxii.  1. 

Psal.  xxii.  18. 

Psal.  XX.  22. 


Luke  i.  55.  72,  73,  74. 

Acts  iii.  22,  23. 

Acts  iv.  25,  26. 

Acts  xii.  33.  Heb.  i.  5.  v.  5. 

Matt.  xxi.  16. 

Heb.  ii.  6—8. 

AcUu.  25— 28.31. 

Acts  xiii.  35. 

Matt,  xxvii.  46.  Mark  xv.  24. 

!Matt.  xxvii.  35.  Mark  xv.  34.  Luke  Xliii. 
34.  John  xix.  24. 
Heb.  ii.  12. 


1  The  fourth  class  mentioned  by  RoeenmoUer,  Gusset,  and  Wolfius,  is  as  follows : 
—  When  that  which  has,  in  the  Old  Testament,  been  mentioned  as  formerly  done, 
is  accomplished,  in  a  large  and  more  extensive  sense,  in  the  New  Testament.  But 
as  the  citations  which  appear  to  belong  to  this  class  may  be  referred  to  the  6rit 
and  third,  we  have  substituted  the  preying  in  lieu  of  it. 

9  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecdes.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  121.  2d  edit.  The  best  critical  il- 
lustration of  the  prophetical  sense  of  Psalm  ex.  is,  perhaps,  that  given  by  Dr.  Gre- 

>ry  Sharpe,  in  his  "  Second  Anrument  in  defence  of  Cnnstianity,  taken  from  tho 

Hient  Prophecies,  op.  275— 311. 

*  As  the  paasaffes  trom  the  proplietie  writings  have  already  been  given  al  fiill 
'*~t  they  are  here  designeoly  omitted. 
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Tsal.  xxxi.  5.  qaoted  in 

PmJ.  xli.9. 
PmJ.  xIv.  (5,  7. 
Psal.lxviii.d. 

Psal.  Ixix.  21. 

Psal.  Ixix.  'J5.  cix.  8. 
Peal.  xcv.  7 — 11. 
PmI.  cii.25— 27. 

Psml.  ex.  1.  .  .  . 

Peal.  ex.  4.  .  -  . 

Pial.cxviii.22,23.    - 

Psal.  cxviii.  25,  2().    - 

Psal.  cxxxii.  11.  17. 

Jsa.  vii.  14.  .  .  . 

Iw.  ix.  1,2. 

Tsa.  ix.  7.  (with  Dan.  vii.  14.  27.) 

Isa.  xi.  10.  .  .  . 

Isa.  XXV.  8. 

Isa.  xxvii.  9.  and  lix.  20,  21. 

Isa.  xxviii.  16.  (with  Joel  ii.  32.) 

Isa.  xl.  3 — 5. 

Isa.  xlii.  1 — 4. 

laa.  xlix.  G.  •  •  - 

laa.  liii.  1.  .  .  . 

Isa.  liii.  3 — 0. 

Isa.  liii.  4 — 6.  11.       - 

Isa.  Uii.  4.  .  .  . 

Isa.  liii.  9.  .  .  . 

Isa.  liii.  12.  .  .  . 

Isa.  liv.  13. 

I8a-lv.3.        -  -  .  . 

Jer.  xxxi.  31— 34. 

Hosea  i.  10.  .  .  . 

Hosca  ii.  2^5.  -  -  - 

Joel  u.  28— 32. 

Amos  ix.  11, 12. 

Micah  V.  2. 

Habak.  i.5. 

Haggai  ii.  G.  .  .  . 

Zech.  ix.  9.  -  -  - 

Zech.  xi.  13.  .  .  . 

Zech.  xii.  10.  .  .  . 

Zech.  xiii.  7.  .  -  - 

Mai.  iii.  1 . 

Mai.  iv.  5,  6. 


Luke  xxiii.  4G. 

John  xiii.  18.  Acts  i.  IG. 

Heb.  i.  8,  9. 

Eph.  iv.  7, 8. 
Wohn  xix.  28,  29.   Matt,  xxvii.  48.    Mark 
\      XV.  3G.  and  Luke  xxiii.  3G. 

Acts  i.  20. 

Heb.iu.  7— ll.iv.  3.  5— 7. 

Heb.  i.  10—12. 
5  Matt.  x.Tii.  44.  Mark  xii.  36.  Lake  xx.42 
\      Acts  ii.  34,  35.  Heb.  i.  13. 

Heb.  V.  6. 
5  Matt,  xxi.42.  Mark  xii.  10, 11.  Luke  xx 
I      17.  Acts  iv.  11. 

Matt.  xxi.  9.  Mark  xi.  9.   John  xii.  13 

Luke  i.  69.     Acts  ii.  30. 

Matt.  i.  2:J. 

Matt.  iv.  15,  16 

Luke  i.  32,  33. 

Kom  XV.  12. 

1  Cor.  XV.  54. 

Rom.  xi.  26,  27. 

Rom.  ix.  33.  and  1  Ppt.  ii.  6. 

Matt.  iii.  3.  Mark  i.  3.  Luke  iii.  4-^. 

Matt.  xii.  17—21. 

Acts  xiiL  47, 48.  and  xxvi.  23.  Luke  ii.  32. 

John  xii.  38.  Rom.  x.  16. 

Acts  xxvi.  22,  23 

1  Pet.  ii.  24,  25 

Matt.  viii.  17. 

1  Pet.  ii.  22. 

Mark  xv.  28.  Luke  x.  xii.  37. 

John  vi.  45. 

Acts  xiii.  34. 

Heb.  viii.  8—12.  x.  16, 17 

Rom.  ix.  26. 

Rom.  ix.  25.  1  Pet.  u.  10. 

Acts  ii.  16—21. 

Acts  XV.  16, 17. 

Matt.  ii.  5,  6.  John  vii.  42. 

Acts  xiii.  40. 

Heb.  xii.  26. 

Matt.  xxi.  4,  5.  John  xii.  14. 16. 

Matt,  xxvii.  9, 10. 

John  xix.  37. 

Matt.  vtvi.  31.  56.  Mark  xiv.  27.  50. 

Matt.  xi.  10.  Mark  i.  2.  Luke  vii.  27. 


5  M.iM.  xi.  13, 14.  xvii.  10—13.    Mark  ix 
*     \      11—13.    Lukei.  16, 17. 

II.  Of  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New^  in  which 
that  is  said  to  have  been  done^  of  which  the  Scriptures  have  not  spok- 
en in  a  literal,  hut  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

There  are  citations  out  of  the  Old  Testament  in  .the  New,  in  a 
mediate  and  typical  or  spiritual  sense,  respecting  Christ  and  his 
mystical  body  the  church.  The  Scripture  is  therefore  said  to  be 
Iblfilled,  when  that  is  accomplished  in  the  antitype  which  is  written 
concerning  the  type.  Thus,  in  John  xix.  36.  we  read,  these  things 
were  done  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  fulfilled, — *'  a  bone  of  him 
•hall  not  be  broken.'*  These  words  which  were  originally  written 
of  the  paschal  Iamb  (Exod.  xii.  46.  Numb.  ix.  12.),  are  said  to  be 
Iblfilled  in  Christ,  who  is  the  antitype  of  that  lamb.  Additional  ex- 
amples of  the  same  kind  will  be  found  in  the  annexed  passaget. 
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G«n.  xiv.  18. 20.  cited  and  applied  in 

Qtn.  XV.  5.  •  . 

Gen.  xvi.  15. 

Oen.  xvii.  4. 

Gen.  xviii.  10. 

Gen.  xxi.  1 — 3. 

Gen.  xxi.  12. 

Gen.  XXV.  23.  -  - 

Exod.  xvi.  13^15.     . 

Exod.  xvu.  6.    Nam.  xx.  11. 

Ezod  xix.  6.  •  . 

Exod.  xxiv.  8.  -  - 

Levit.  xxvi.  11, 12.    • 

Numb.  xxi.  8,  9. 

Dent.  xxi.  23. 

Dent,  xxxii.  21. 

3  Sam.  vii.  14. 

Pial.  ii.  9.  .  . 

P»l.  viii.  4—6. 

Peal.  viii.  6.  -  - 

Pial.  xviii.  49. 

Pial.  XXXV.  19.  Ixix.  4.  and  cix.  3. 

Peal.  xl.  6—8. 

Pial.  Ixix.  9. 

Pial.  civ.  4.  -  - 

I«u  xl.  6, 7. 

Iia.  11^7.  and  Nahom  i.  15. 

laa.  liv.  1.  -  - 

In.  Ixiv.  4. 

Hosea  xi.  1. 

Jonah  i.  17.  ii.  1.  and 

Habak.  ii.  3. 

Habak.  ii.  4. 


ui.  5. 


Hcb.  vu.  1—10. 

Rom.  iv.  18. 

Gal.  iv.  22. 

Rom.  iv.  17. 

Rom.  ix.  9. 

Gal.  iv.  22,  &c. 

Rom.  ix.  7. 

Rom.  ix.  10. 

John  vi.  31.  49.  1  Cor.x.  3. 

1  Cor.  X.  4. 

1  Pet.  ii.  9. 
Heb.  ix.  20. 

2  Ck>r.  vi.  16. 
John  iii.  14. 
Gal.  iu.  13. 
Rom.  X.  19. 
Heb.  i.  5. 
Rev.  ii.  27. 
Heb.  ii.  6—8. 
1  Cor.  XV.  27. 
Rom.  XV.  9. 
John  XV.  25. 
Heb.  X.  5—7. 
John  ii.  17. 
Hob.  i.  7. 

1  Pet.  i.  24,  25. 

Rom.  X.  15. 

Gal.  iv.  27. 

1  Cor.  ii.  9. 

Matt.  ii.  15. 

Matt.  xii.  40, 41.  Luke  xi.  30.  32. 

Hcb.  X.  37. 

Rom.  i.  17.  Gal.  iii.  11.  Heb.  x.  38. 


III.  Of  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  JVew,  in  which 
a  thing  is  done  neither  in  a  literal  nor  in  a  spiritual  sense,  according 
to  the  fact  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures,  but  is  similar  to  that  fact, --^ 
in  other  u)ords,  where  the  citation  is  accommodated. 

Accommodations  are  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are 
adapted  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  to  an  occurrence  that 
happened  ia  their  time,  on  account  of  correspondence  and  similitude. 
These  are  not  prophecies,  though  they  are  said  sometimes  to  be  ful- 
filled ;  for  any  thing  may  be  said  to  be  fulfilled  when  it  can  be  per- 
tinently applied.  This  method  of  explaining  Scripture  by  accom- 
modation will  enable  us  to  solve  some  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
relating  to  the  prophecies. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  this  important  subjeet,  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  Prophets,  which  abound  in  fine  descriptions,  po- 
etieal  images,  and  sublime  diction,  were  the  classics  of  the  later  Jews ;  and  in  sub- 
eemient  a^res,  all  their  writers  affected  allusions  to  them,  borrowed  their  images 
and  descriptions,  and  very  oflen  cited  their  identical  words  wlien  recording  any 
efent  or  eircumstance  that  happened  in  the  history  of  the  persons  whoso  lives 
they  were  relating  ;  provided  it  was  simHar  and  parallel  to  one  that  occurred  in 
the  times,  and  was  described  in  the  books  of  the  antient  prophets.  It  was  a  fa- 
miliar idiom  of  the  Jews,I  when  quoting  the  writings  of  tne  Old  Testament,  to 
say  —  that  it  might  be  futfilUdy  which  was  sovkenby  imeh  and  such  a  prophet  / 
not  intending  to  oe  ttnderstood  that  such  a  panicular  passage  in  one  of  the  sacred 
books  was  ever  designed  to  be  a  realprtdictian  of  what  they  were  then  relating^ 
hot  signifying  only,  that  the  words  ofthe  Old  Testament  might  be  properly  adapt- 
ed to  express  their  meaning,  and  iDustrate  their  ideas.    And  thus  the  Apostles, 

^^'^—  '  ^-^ammammm^m^^m^^^mi  ■    I      ■   I  M^M^.^.^.^^^— ■— fciifcMlJ»i^M»l^— ^^.^W^Mit*— .»fc*i.«.*^.<M^»  I       '  ■* 

1  The  Tahmid  and  RaMinical  writers  abound  with  mstances.  great  numhert  of 
^'-^  «M  «itad  by  SoitiilaftiMr ifl  the  imfc  ikM^f  <4t«d,  p.  m,  aoie  '. 
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who  were  Jews  by  birth,  and  wrote  and  spoke  iu  the  Jewish  idiom,  have  very  fre- 
quently alluded  to  the  sacred  books,  afler  the  customary  style  of  their  nation  ;  in- 
tending no  more  by  tliis  mode  of  speaking,  than  that  the  words  of  such  an  antient 
writer  are  happily  descriptive  of  what  was  transacted  in  their  time,  and  might, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  adapted  to  characterise  such  a  particular  circumstance  as 
happened  in  their  days  :  that  there  was  a  con-similarity  of  case  and  incidents  ; 
and  that  the  expressive  style  and  diction  of  the  old  inspired  prophets  were  as  justly 
applicable  to  the  occurrences  recorded  by  the  apostles,  as  they  were  suitable  to 
denote  those  events  and  facts  in  their  times  which  they  had  commemorated. 

Thus,  our  Lord,  speakinv  of  the  insurmountable  prepossessions  and  perverse- 
ness  of  the  Jews  to  whom  he  preached,  says  :  —  ^eem/r  they  sec  noty  ana  hearing 
they  hear  not,  neither  do  they  understand,  —  that  is,  their  stupidity  is  so  gross, 
and  their  prrjudires  are  so  numerous,  that  tiiough  they  have  capacities  proper  for 
understanding  and  receiving  my  doctrine,  they  will  neither  understand  nor  receive 
it ;  so  that  in  them  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  —  his  words  are  perfectly 
applicable  to  the  present  age,  and  descriptive  of  their  moral  character  and  condi- 
tion : —  Hear  in ff  ye  shall  hear  y  and  shall  not  understand;  and  steing,  ye  shall 
see,  and  shall  nut  perceive.  For  this  people's  heart  is  jraxed  gross,  and  their  ears 
are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  they  hare  closed,  lest  at  any  time  they  should 
see  trith  their  eyes,  and  hear  tcith  their  earSf  and  should  understand  with  their 
heart,  and  should  be  conTcrted,and  I  should  heal  them.  (Isa.  vi.  9,  10.  cited  in 
Matt.  xiii.  14,  15.)  The  same  passage  of  the  evangelical  prophet  is  cited  by  St. 
Paul  (Rom.  xi.  ^.),  and  applied  to  the  invincible  obstinacy  of  his  countrymen, — 
not,  indeed,  as  though  they  had  then,  and  then  only,  received  their  precise  ac- 
complishment, but  as  beautifully  expressive  of  the  obduracy,  determined  infidelity, 
and  impenitence  of  the  Jews. 

Again,  the  i)rophet  Jeremiah,  describing  the  miseries  of  captivity  by  a  beautiful 
figure,  represents  Rachel  as  deploring  the  lu.ss  of  her  children,  bathed  in  tears, 
piercing  the  air  with  loud  lamentations,  and  indulging  inconsolable  grief.  When 
Herod  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  innocents  in  Bethlehem  and  its  vi- 
cinity, how  applicable  were  the  prophet's  words  to  such  a  cruel  scene,  and  liow 
happily  are  they  cited  by  the  evangelist,  to  exhibit  to  his  reader  the  mourning  and 
.  lamentation  caused  by  that  sanguinary  tyrant !  They  are  a  beautiful  quotation, 
and  not  a  prediction  of  what  then  happened  :  and  vet,  upon  the  murder  of  these 
babes,  the  sacred  historian  says,  according  to  the  Jewish  phraseology,  when  they 
cited  Scripture  :  —  Then  vas  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah ;  in  Ramah  there  was  a  voice  heard,  lamentation,  and  weeping,  and  great 
mourning,  Rachel  weeping  for  her  ehUdren,  and  would  not  be  coir{forted  because 
tkey  are  not.     (Jer.  xxxi.  15.  cited  in  Matt.  iii.  17,  18.) 

Once  more,  —  our  Lord  having  delivered  several  parables,  the  sacred  historian, 
ifter  remarking  that  Jesus  Christ  chose  to  convey  his  religious  and  moral  in- 
■tmction  to  the  Jews  by  means  of  parables,  with  which  all  nis  public  discourses 
abounded,  says  : —  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  **  I 
will  open  my  mouth  in  parables,  1  will  utter  things  which  have  been  kept  secret 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.'*    (Psal.  Ixxviii.  2.  quoted  in  Matt.  xin.  35.)* 

A  similar  instance  of  accommodation  occurs  in  St.  Paul's  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  (vi.  2.)  ;  where  he  cites  the  saying  of  the  Prophet  (Isaiah  xlix.  8.)  — 
/  have  heard  thee  in  a  time  accepted,  and  in  the  day  of  salvation  I  have  succoured 
thee.  In  this  passage  the  apostle  does  not  mean  to  declare  that  the  prophet  had 
the  Corinthians  in  view,  but  he  cites  it  as  a  parallel  case  :  intimating  that  they 

1  This  mode  of  accommodating  passages  was  not  confined  to  the  inspired  penmen. 
Pagan  writers  often  cite  passages  from  their  old  poets,  to  describe  thmgs  of  which 
these  poets  never  thought ;  and  this  Dr.  Jortin  remarks,  is  no  fault,  but  radier  a 
beauty  in  writing :  and  a  passage,  applied  justly  in  a  new  sense,  is  ever  pleasing 
to  an  ingenious  reader,  wno  loves  to  see  a  likeness  and  pertinency  where  he  ex- 
pected none.  (Rem.  on  EccL  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  120.)  In  iElian,  Diogenes  the  Cynic 
philosopher  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  **nt  fulfilled  in  himself  ul  the  curses  of 
tragedy" :  and  Olympiodorua,  in  hie  life  of  Plato,  has  this  expreesioo, "  that  it 
might  oe  true  concerning  him"  and  then  cites  the  following  verse  ftom  Homer . 

Tott  tcai  9W9  mXtMovt  lU^rof  yXvnttv  Mtv  av^iy. 

Words  sweet  as  honey  from  his  hps  distilled.        Popb. 
Which  Terse,  however  applicable  to  tbtt  great  philosopher,  is  not  to  be  considered 
■a  an  oracle  delivered  by  the  poet,  with  a  view  to  the  particular  use  or  accommo- 
dation of  it  by  this  biographer.  (Sharpe't  Second  Argiunent  in  Defenos  of  ChrUti- 
anity,  p.  349.) 
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ight  collect  from  that  saying  that  there  was  a  certain  tteeepted  time,  in  which 
rod  would  hear  them,  and  which,  therefore,  it  concerned  them  not  to  let  pats 
Mthout  carefully  improving  it. 

The  following  table  presents  a  list  of  the  passae^es  thus  accommo- 
dated from  the  Old  Testament  by  the  writers  of  the  New :  — 


Oen.  XV.  5. 

cited 

in 

Rom.  iv.  18. 

Gen.  XV.  (j. 

- 

Rom.  iv.  3.  Gal.  iii.  6.  and  James  ii.  23L 

Gen.  xviii.  10. 

Rom.  ix.  9. 

Gen.  xix.  15.  2(3. 

Luke  xvu.  28, 29.  32. 

Gen.  xii.  12. 

Rom.  ix.  7. 

Gen.  XXV.  33. 

Heb.  xii.  16. 

Gen.  xxvii.  28,  &c. 

Heb.  xi.  20.  xU.  17. 

Exod.  ix.  ir>. 

Rom.  ix.  17. 

Exod.  xxxii.  6. 

1  Cor.  X.  7. 

Exod.  xxxiii.  19. 

Rom.  ix.  15. 

Lev.  xi.  45. 

1  Pot.  i.  16. 

Lev.  xviii.  5. 

Rom.  X.  5.  Gal.  iii.  12. 

Deut.  vi.  13. 

Matt.  iv.  10.  Luke  iv.  8. 

Deut.  vi.  IG. 

Matt.  iv.  vii.  Luke  iv.  12- 

Deut.  viii.  3. 

Matt.  iv.  4.  Luke  iv.  4. 

Deut.  XXV.  4. 

1  Cor.  ix.  9.     1  Tim.  v.  18. 

Deut.  xxvii.  2G. 

Gal.  in.  10. 

Deut.  xxxii.  35. 

Rom.  xii.  19.  Heb.  x.  30. 

Deut.  xxxii.  36. 

Heb.  X.  30. 

Deut.  xxxii.  43. 

Rom.  XV.  10. 

Josh.  i.  5. 

Hob.  xiii.  5. 

1  Sam.  xxi.  6. 

5  Matt.  xii.  3,  4.  Mark  ii.  25,  26.  Lake  tl 
•     \     3, 4. 

]  Kings  xix.  14. 18. 

Rom.  xi.  3, 4. 

P»al.  V.  9.  and  cxl.  3. 

Rom.  iii.  13. 

Fsal.  X.  7. 

. 

Rom.  iii.  14. 

Psal.  xiv.  1^3.andliii.  1- 

-3. 

Rom.  iii.  10—12. 

Psal.  xix.  4. 

Rom.  X.  18. 

Psal.  xxiv.  1. 

1  Cor.  X.  26. 

Psal.  xxviii.  16. 

Rom.  X.  11. 

Psal.  xxxii.  1,  2. 

Rom.  iv.  7,  8. 

Psal.  xxxiv.  12-*16. 

1  Pet.  iii.  10—12. 

Psal.  xxxvi.  1. 

Rom.  iii.  18. 

Psal.  xliv.  22. 

Rom.  viii.  36. 

P.Hal.  li.  4. 

Rom.  iii.  4. 

Pnal.  Ixix.  9. 

Rom.  XV.  3. 

Psal.  Ixix.  22,  23. 

Rom.  xi.  9, 10. 

Psal.  Ixxvii.  2. 

Matt.  xiii.  35. 

Psal.  Ixxxii.  G. 

John  X.  :V4. 

Psal.cxli.9. 

2  Cor.  ix.  9. 

Psal.  cxvi.  10. 

2  Cor.  iv.  13. 

Psal.  cxvii.l. 

Rom.  XV.  11. 

Psal.  cxviii.  6. 

Heb.  xiii.  6. 

Prov.  i.  16.  Isa.  lix.  7,  8. 

Rom.  iii.  15-  17. 

Prov.  iii.  11,  12. 

Heb.  xii.  5,  6. 

Prov.  iii.  34. 

James  iv.  6. 

Prov.  X.  12. 

1  Pet.  iv.  8. 

Prov.  XXV.  21,22. 

Rom.  xii.  20 

Prov.xxvi.  11. 

2  Pet.  ii.  22. 

Isa.  i.  0. 

Rom.  ix.  29. 

Isa.  vi.  9, 10. 

^  John  xii.  40.    Matt.  xiu.  14,  15. 
I     Tiii.  10.    Rom.  xi.  8. 

Isa.  viii.  12,  13. 

1  Pet.  iii.  14, 15. 

Isa.  viii.  17, 18. 

Heb.  ii.  13. 

Isa.  X.  22,  23. 

Rom.  ix.  27,28. 

Isa.  xxix.  10. 

Rom.  xi.  8. 

Isa.  xxix.  13. 

Matt.  XV.  8,  9.    Mark  vii.  6. 

Isa.  xxix.  14. 

1  Cor.  i.  19. 

Uk.  zjDz.  16.  tad  ilT.  9. 

Rom.  ix.  20, 21. 

ImlsIt.  83. 

- 

Rom.  xiv.  11.    Phil,  ii  10. 
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ba.  zlix.  8.  cited  in      •  2  Cor.  yi.  H. 

In.  lii.  r>.  with  Ezok.  xxxvi.  20.        -  Rom.  ii.  24. 

Im.  lii.  7.  and  Nohuin  i.  15.  -  Rom.  x.  15. 

iMi.  lii.  11,  12.  -  -  -  2Cor.  vi.  17. 

In.  lii.  15.  .  .  .  Rom.  xv.  21. 

In.  Ivi.  7.  (and  Jor.  vii.  11.)  Matt.  xxi.  13.  Mark  xi.  17.  Luke  six.  46. 

In.  Ixi.  1,  2.  -  •  •  Luke  iv.  18, 10. 

In.  Ixv.  1,2.  -  -  -  Rom.  x.  2(),  21. 

In.  Ixvi.  1,  2.  ...  Acts  vii.  40,  50. 

Jer.  xxxi.  15.  -  -  -  Matt.  ii.  17, 18. 

Jer.  xxxi.  33.  and  xxxii.  38.  (with  2  >  q  r^  _  ^-  i  o 

Sam.  vii.  14.)         -  -  -  j 

Hab.  ii.  4.  ...  Rom.  i.  17. 

Joel  ii.  32.  ...  Rom.  x.  13. 

Mai.  i.  2, 3.  •  •  Rom.  ix.  13. 

It  cannot  escape  observation,  that  by  far  tlie  larger  portion  of 
the  precedins;  quotations  is  accommodated  by  the  apostle  Paul. 
Dr.  John  Taylor^  has  some  useful  remarks  (of  which  tne  following 
are  an  abstract),  on  the  various  designs  with  which  St.  Paul  cited 
them : 

1.  Sometimes  his  intention  goes  no  further  than  using  the  same 
strong  erpressions,  as  being  equally  applicable  to  the  point  in  hand. 
Thus,  in  Rom.  x.  Cy—S.  he  uses  the  wordR  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxx.  12 
' — 14.),  not  to  prove  any  thing,  nor  as  if  he  thought  Moses  spoke  of 
the  same  subject ;  but  merely  as  intimating  that  the  strong  and  live« 
ly  expressions,  used  by  Moses  concerning  the  doctrine  he  taught, 
were  equally  applicable  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  So,  in  Rom.  x. 
18.  he  quotes  P^al.  xix.  4.  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  those  ex- 
pressions were  usrd  by  the  antient  Jews  in  application  to  the  Messi- 
ah, as  the  apostle  applies  them. 

2.  Sometimes  the  design  of  the  quotation  is  only  to  show  that  the 
cases  are  parallel :  or  that  what  happened  in  his  times  corresponded 
with  what  happened  in  former  days.  See  Rom.  ii.  24.  viii.  36.  ix.  27 
—29.  xi.  2—5.  8—10.  and  xv.  21. 

3.  Sometimes  the  quotation  is  only  intended  to  explain  a  doctrinal 
point.     See  Rom.  i.  17.  iv.  7,  8.  18 — ^21.  ix.  20,  21.  x.  15.  and  xv.  3. 

4.  Sometimes  the  quotation  is  designed  to  prove  a  doctrinal  point. 
See  Rom.  iii.  4.  10—18.  iv. :)— 17.  v.  12—14.  ix.  7. 9. 12,  13.  15.  17. 

X.  5.  11.  13.  xii.  20.  and  xiv.  11. 

Lastly,  when  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  is  quoted  in  the  New, 
in  order  to  prove  a  point  of  doctrine,  the  person  or  writer  applies  it, 
though  not  always  in  the  precise  words  of  the  original,  yet  constantly 
according  to  its  genuine  sense  as  it  stands  there.  Examples  of  such 
application  will  be  found  in  Deut.  viii.  3.  compared  with  Matt.  iv.4. ; 
1>eut.  vi.  16.  compared  with  Matt.  iv.  7.,  DeuU  xxxiii.  35.  and  Prov. 
XXV.  21,  22.  comjMired  with  Rom.  xii.  19,  20.  —  The  expression  in 
Hos.  vi.  6.  mercy  and  not  sacrifice  is  applied  to  different  purposes  in 
Matt  ix.  13.,  but  to  both  properly. 

In  applying  tlie  accommodated  citations  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Turretin  has  suggested  the  three  foUowing  rules,  which  claim  the 
attention  of  the  biblical  student. 

1.  In  appUcatJons  of  tliis  kind,  wc  must  not  neglect  the  literal 
■ense,  which  is  the  first  and  only  genuine  sense  of  Scripture. 

1  In  hit  Paraphrase  and  Notea  on  Saint  Paul's  EpisUa  to  the  Romani,  p.  339. 
4th  edH.  1769. 
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2.  Such  applications  ought  not  to  be  forced,  or  far-fetched  ;  for 
those  which  were  made  bj  the  apostles,  were  simple,  and  easy  to  be 
apprehended. 

3.  Too  much  stress  ought  not  to  be  laid  on  these  applications ; 
which,  it  should  be  considered,  are  merely  illustrations  adduced  by 
the  sacred  writers  further  to  explain  the  subjects  under  their  discus- 
sion. 

4.  Such  being  the  nature  of  these  accommodations,  it  follows  that 
no  doctrines  —  at  least  such  as  arc  necessary  to  salvation  —  either 
can  or  ought  to  be  deduced  from  them.^ 

IV.  Of  Quotations,  and  other  Passages  from  the  Old  Testament, 

which  are  alluded  to  m  the  JVew, 
Besides  the  passages  mentioned  in  the  preceding  class,  as  accom- 
modated by  the  writers  of  'the  New  Testament,  there  is  a  fourth 
class,  nearly  allied  to  them,  and  comprising  a  few  quotations,  to- 
gether witli  a  larger  number  of  other  passages  nut  distinctly  cited 
from  the  Old  Testament;  but  which,  on  c(miparing  them  with  the 
New  Testament,  appear  most  evidently  to  have  been  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  sacred  writers,  who  have  alluded  to  them  by  way  of  il- 
lustration or  example.  A  careful  inspection  of  such  passages,  with 
reference  to  their  scope  and  context,  together  with  an  apphcation 
of  the  rules  above  suggested  by  Turrctin,  will  readily  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  judge  of  the  allusions  which  he  may  meet  with  in  the  New 
Testament :  and  in  addition  to  those  rules.  Dr.  Gerard  has  remark- 
ed, that  when  the  inspired  writers  quote  a  passage  from  the  Old 
Testament,  merely  in  the  way  of  allusion y  it  is  enough  that  the  words 
which  they  borrow  emphatically  express  tlieir  own  meaning.  It  if 
not  necessary  that  they  be  precisely  the  same  with  those  of  tlie  pas- 
sage alluded  to,  nor  that  they  be  there  used,  eitlier  of  the  same  sub- 
ject or  of  a  similar  subject.^  Thus,  Dent.  xxx.  12 — 14.  which  was 
originally  written  concerning  the  law,  is  by  Saint  Paul  accommo- 
dated to  the  Gospel  (llom.  x.  G— 8.),  with  proper  variations  and  ex- 
planations. The  following  table  presents  a  list  of  the  principal  pas- 
sages thus  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament. 

Gen.  i.  G.  9.  alluded  to  in        2  Pet.   iii.  5. 

r*—*  ;  o-  S  Matt.  xix.  4.    Mark  x.  C.    1  Cor.  xi  7. 

(      James  iii.  V. 
Gen.  ii.  2, 3.  -  -        Heb.  iv.  4. 

Gen.  ii.  7.  -  -        1  Cor.  xv.  45. 

Gen.  ii.  21,  22,  -  -  -        1  Cor.  xi.  b.  1  Tim.  ii.  13. 

#!•«  ::  o«  S  Matt.  xix.  5.     Mark  x.  7.     1  Cor.  vi.  16. 

I      hph.  V.  31. 
G*n.  iii.  tJ.  -  -  -        I  Tim.  ii.  1 1. 

Gen.  iii.  4.  13.  -  -  .        2  Cor.  xi.  3. 


1  Turretin,  Dc  Sacr.  Script.  Interpretatione,  pp.  US,  110.  wee  also  pp.  107 — 117. 
The  subject  of  acconimtxlated  pas5a£es  of  Scripture  is  more  f\illy  discussed  bj  Dr. 
Sharpe  (Second  Arj^ument  from  Prophecy,  pp.  347 — 'Mm.)  ;  Dr.  Hey  (Norrinaii 
Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  2(j0.  21^.)  ;  Dr.  llarwood  (Introduction  to  the  New  TesL  vol. 
I  pp.  27^) — 21)0.) ;  Rum(>eu8  (Comment.  Crit.  ad  Libros  Nov.  Test.  pp.  443.  449, 
450.)  ;  Bishop  Kidder  (m  his  Demonstration  of  the  Mesoias,  cliap.  iii.  Boyle's 
Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  150^— ir>2.) ;  Dr.  Nicholls  (Conference  with  a  Tbetst,  part  iii. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  10—13.  ed.  16()8)  ;  and  especially  by  Dr.  Svkes  (On  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  chapters  xiii.  xiv.  and  zv.  pp.  206—296.  edit.  1725.)    Tha 

ider  will  also  find  some  excellent  remarks  on  ttie  different  modes  of  quotatkuw 

[pt.  Cook's  Inquinr  into  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  9e^4— 304 

^  iHUmM  of  BOiaeal  Crilicin,  p.  4SS,  1 135: 
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Gen.  iii.  16.  alluded  to  in 

Gen.  iv.  4. 

Geu.  iv.  8. 

Gen.  V.  24. 

Gen.  vi.  vii. 

Gen.  xii.  1—4. 

Gen.  ziii.  15. 

Gen.  XV.  13,  14. 

Gen.  xvii.  10. 

Gen.  xviii.  3.  xix.  2. 

Gen.  xviii.  10. 

Gen.  xviii.  12. 

Gen.  xix.  24. 

Gen.  xxi.  12. 

Gen.  xlvi.  27. 

Gen.  xlvii.  31. 

Gen.  1.  24. 

Exod.  ii.  2.  II. 

Exod.  iii.  6. 

Exod.  xii.  12.  Id. 

Exod.  xiv.  22. 

Exod.  xix.  12.  IC.  Id,  19.       - 

Exod.  xz.  12—16.  Deut.  v.  16—20. 


Exod.  xiii.  2.      Numb.   yiii.  16, 

xviii.  15.  17. 
Lev.  xiv.  3,  4.  10. 
Lev.  xix.  12. 
Lev.  xix.  18. 
Numb.  xi.  4. 
Numb.  xiv.  23. 20. 37.  and  xxvi.  64, 
Numb.  xxi.  4 — 6. 
Numb.  xzii.  23.  39. 
Deut.  xviii.  1. 
Deut.  xxiv.  1. 
Josh.  ii.  l.vi.  22,23 
Jo«li.  vi.  20. 
Jud^s,  the  whole  book,  generally 
1  Sam.  viii.  5.  and  x.  1. 
1  Sam.  xiii.  14.  xv.  23.  xvi.  12, 13. 
1  Kingg  xvii>  1 .  and  xviii.  42—45. 
1  Chron.  xxiii.  13. 
P8al.xc.4. 
Prov.  xxvi.  1. 
Isa.  xii.  3. 
Isa.  Ixvi.  24. 
Jer.  vi.  16. 
I.tam.  iii.  45. 
Dan.  iii.  23—25. 
Dan.  ix.  27.  xii.  11. 
Hoa.  xiii.  14. 
Hos.  xiv.  2. 
Araoav.  25,26,27. 
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1  Cor.  xiv.  34. 
Heb.  xi.  4. 

!Matt.  xxiii.  35.   Luke  xi.  51.    1  John  lit. 
12.    Jude,  vcrao  11. 

Heb.  xi.  5. 
(  Matt.  xxiv.  37,  38.    Luke  xvii.  26,  27. 
2     Heb.  xi.  7.    1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20.    2  Pet- 
(     n.  5.  u\.  b. 

Acta  vii.  5.   Heb.  xi.  8. 

Rom.  iv.  13. 

Aotfl  vii.  6,  7 

Acts  vii.  8. 

Heb.  xiii.  2. 

Heb.  xi.  11. 

1  Pet.  iii.  6. 

2  Pet.  ii.  6.    Jude,  verae  7. 
Heb.  xi.  18. 

Acta  vii.  14. 

Heb.xi.21. 

Heb.  xi.  22. 

Heb.  xi.  2:U- 27.  ActR  vii.  20—29. 

Mark  xii.  20.  Acts  vii.  31, 32.  Heb.  xi.  IG. 

Heb.  xi.  *26. 

1  Cor.  X.  2.     Heb.  xi.  29. 

Heb.  xii.  1»^— 20. 
S  Matt.  xix.  IH.  19.  Mark  x.  19.  Luke  xviii. 
\     20.  Rom.  ziii.  9.  James  ii.  11. 

Luke  ii.23. 

Matt.  viii.   Mark  i.  44.    Luke  v.  14. 

Matt.  V.  33. 

Matt.  V.  43.  Gal.  v.  14. 

1  Cor.  X.  6. 

Heb.  iii.  16,  17.  Jude,  verse  5. 

1  Cor.  X.  9. 

2  Pet.  ii.  15, 16.  Jude,  verae  11. 

1  Cor.  ix.  13. 

Matt.  V.  31.  Mark  x.  4.  Luke  xvi.  28. 

Hob.  xi.  31.  Jamefl  ii.  25. 

Heb.  xi.  30. 

Acts  xiii.  20.     Heb.  xi.  32. 

Arts  xiii.  21. 

Acts  xiii.  22. 

James  v.  17,  18. 

Heb.  V.  4. 

2  Pet.  iii.  8. 
James  iv.  13, 14. 
John  vii.  38. 
Mark  ix.  44. 
Matt.  xi.  29. 

1  Cor.  iv.  13. 

Heb.  xi.  34. 

Matt.  xxiv.  15.    Mark  xiii.  14. 

1  Cor.  XV.  55. 

Heb.  xiii.  15. 

AcU  vii.  42,  43 


SECTION  IV. 

er   APOCRYPHAL   PASSAGES,    SUPPOSED    TO   BE    qUOTED    IN   THE  NKW 
TESTAMENT QUOTATIONS    FROM    PROFANE   AUTHORS. 

It  was  a  practice  of  the  anticnt  Hebrew  divines  to  cite,  not  only 
the  Scriptures,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  sections  but  ahio 
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to  quote  histories,  facts,  and  apopiitbegms  or  sayings  of  their  early 

Sges,  which  they  had  received  by  oral  tradition  from  die  time  of 
OSes,  in  order  to  supply  those  passages  whicli  are  wanting  in  the 
Pentateuch.  Of  this  method  of  quotation  we  have  tliree  instances 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  first  is  2  Tim.  iii.  8.  where  we  meet 
with  the  name  of  Jannes  and  Jambres  as  the  two  Egyptian  ma^cians 
who  opposed  Moses.  Schickard  and  some  odier  learned  men  are 
of  opinion  Uiat  Saint  Paul,  being  deeply  conversant  in  Jewish  lite- 
rature, derived  his  knowledge  of  these  names  from  the  Targum  or 
Chaldee  Paraphrase  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  on  Exod.  vii.  1 1.  But 
as  there  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  this  Targum  is  of  too  late  a  date  to 
have  been  consulted  by  die  aposde,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  al- 
luded to  an  antient  and  generally  received  tradition  relative  to  those 
men.  What  corroborates  die  latter  conjecture  is,  that  their  names 
are  mentioned  by  some  antient  profane  writers,  as  Numenius  the 
Pythagorean,^  by  Artapanus,^  and  by  Pliny .^  The  Jews  affirm 
that  diey  were  princes  of  Pharaoh's  magicians,  and  that  they  gready 
resisted  Moses.*^  Origen,  who  flourislied  in  the  second  century, 
informs  us,  that  there  was  extant,  in  his  time,  an  apociyphal  book 
concerning  these  magicians,  inscribed  Jannes  et  Mamhres  Libert 
The  other  two  instances  alluded  to  are  the  9th  verse  of  the  Episdc 
of  Jude,  which  cites  the  story  of  Michael  the  archangel,  contending 
with  Satan  about  die  body  of  Moses,  and  the  14th  verse  of  the  same 
episde,  in  which  he  quotes  an  apochryphal  prophecy  of  Enoch.  The 
first  of  these  is  borrowed  fix)m  traditional  accounts  then  received  by 
the  Jews,  with  whom  the  aposde  argues  from  their  own  authors  and 
concessions.^  The  prophecy  of  Enoch  is  now  known  to  have  been 
cited  from  an  apocryphal  book,  bearing  that  patriarch's  name,  which 
was  extant  at  the  time  when  Jude  wrote,  and  of  which  we  have 
already  given  a  short  notice.'^  The  following  is  die  passage,  as 
translated  by  archbishop  Laurence  from  an  Ethiopic  version  of  this 
book. 

'*  Behold,  he  comes  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execnte 

judgment  upon  them,  and  to  reprove  al^  the  carnal  for  every  thing 

which  the  sinful   and  ungodly  have  done   and  committed  against 
him."8 

Thus  this  much  litigated  point  is  now  finally  determined :    but 
Jude's  quotation  of  a  single  passage  from  the  apocryphal  book  in 

1  Apad  Origen  contra  Colsum,  pp.  198, 109.  edit.  Spencer,  and  in  Eusebius  de 
Pnep.  Evang.  1.  8.  c.  8. 
S  In  Eusebiufl,  1.  9.  c.  27.  3  piiny,  Hist.  Nat.  1.  30.  c.  1. 

4  Sorenhusii;; ,  Bi0Xos  KaroXXavvf ,  pp.  589,  590. 

5  Tract  35.  in  Matt,  cited  by  Dr.  Whitby  on  2  Tim.  iii.  8. 

6  Surenhusius  (pp.  G99 — 7(K.)  has  given  a  long  extract  from  the  Jalkut  Robeni, 
fol.  7G.  col.  2.  which  details  the  history  of  Michael's  conflict  with  the  devil.  The 
same  author  (pp.  709—712.)  has  also  referred  to  many  Rabbinical  writers  who  take 
notice  of  Enoch's  prophecy. 

7  See  Vol.  I.  Appendix,  No.  V.  Section  I.  pp.  630,  631. 
^  The  Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet,  (London,  1B21,  8vo.)  ch.  ii.  p.  2. 

thesu^otofthe  anocryphal  qootaUoifs  by  Jude,  see  further,  Vol.  IV^  Part 
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Juestion,  will  no  more  prove  Am  approbation  of  the  whole  book,  than 
^auPs  quotations  from  certain  heathen  poets  prove  tliat  apostle's  ap« 
probation  of  every  part  of  tlie  compositions  to  which  he  referred. 


On  a  reference  to  die  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  ar^ 
accommodated  by  the  evangelical  writers/  it  will  be  observed  that 
by  far  tlie  greater  number  of  such  accommodations  has  been  made 
by  Saint  Paul.  But  die  same  great  aposde  of  the  Gendles,  becom- 
ing all  things  to  all  men,  and  being  deeply  versed  in  the  works  of 
heathen  authors,  as  well  as  in  the  sacred  wriungs,  did  not  confine 
himself  exclusively  to  the  inspired  books  :  and,  accordingly,  we  have 
three  instances  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  fine  taste  and  ability 
with  which  he  accommodated  passages  from  Pagan  authors,  when 
contending  with  the  Gentiles,  or  writing  to  Gentile  converts.  The 
first  is  in  Acts  xvii.  28.  where  he  cites  part  of  a  verse  from  die 
Phanomena  of  Aratus. 


rou  yap  leai  yd-Of  tefuv. 
for  we  hit  offiipring  are. 


Tlie  passage  was  originaUy  spoken  of  the  headien  deity  Jupiter,  and 
is  dexterously  applied  to  the  true  God  by  Paul,  who  draws  a  veryi 
strong  and  conclusive  inference  firom  it. 

The  second  instance  alluded  to  is  in  1  Cor.  xv.  33.  in  which  pas- 
sage die  apostle  nuotes  a  senary  iambic,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  M enander's  lost  comedy  of  Thais. 

rendered,  in  our  transladon.  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  man- 
ners. 

The  last  instance  to  be  noticed  under  this  head  is  Titus  i.  13. 
where  Saint  Paul  quotes  fit>m  Epimenides,  a  Cretan  poet,  the  verse 
f^ch  has  already  been  cited  and  illustrated  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  195, 196. ; 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 


■«*• 


1  See  pp.  440, 441.  supra. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ON  THE  POETRY  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

I.  A  large  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  proved  to  he  poetical ;  — 
Cultivation  of  Poetry  by  the  Hebrews, — IT.  The  Sententious  Pa- 
rallelism,  the  Grand  Characteristic  of  Hebrexo  Poetry.  —  Its  ori- 
S[tn  and  varieties,  —  1 .  Parallel  Lines  gradntional ;  —  2.  Paral^ 
Ul  Lines  antithetic  ;  —  3.  Parallel  Lines  constructive  ;  —  4.  Pa- 
raUel  Lines  introverted,  —  III.  The  Poetical  Dialect  not  confined 
to  the  Old  Testament,  —  Reasons  for  expecting  to  find  it  in  the 
AcM>  Testament.  —  Proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  poetical  dialect 
there  ;  —  1.  From  simple  and  direct  quotations  of  single  passages 
from  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament;  —  2.  From  quota- 
tions of  different  passages,  combined  into  one  connected  whole;  — 
3.  And  from  quotations  mingled  with  original  matter.  —  IV. 
Original  Parallelisms  occurring  in  the  ATew  Testament,  —  1 .  P<x- 
rallel  Couplets  ;  —  2.  Parallel  Triplets  ;  —  3.  Quatrains  ;  —  4, 
5.  Stanzas  of  Jive  and  six  lines  ;  —  C.  Stanzas  of  more  than  six 
parallel  lines,  —  V.  Other  examples  of  the  poetical  parallelism  in 
the  J^ew  Testament;  —  1.  Parallel  Lines  Chradationnl ;  —  2. 
The  Epanodos,  —  VI.  Different  kinds  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  —  1. 
Prophetic  Poetry  ;  —  2.  Elegiac  Poetry  ;  —  3.  Didactic  Poetry  ; 
—  4.  Lyric  Poetry  ;  —  5.  The  Idyl ;  —  6.  Dramatic  Poetry;  — 
7.  Acrostic  or  Alphabetical  Poetry,  —  VII.  General  Observations 
for  the  better  understanding  the  compositions  of  the  sacred  poets, 

I,  It  is  obvious  to  the  most  cursory  reader  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
that  among  tlie  books  of  the  Old  Testament  there  is  such  an  appa- 
rent diversity  in  style,  as  sufficiently  discovers  which  of  them  are  to 
be  considered  as  poetical,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  prose 
compositions.  While  tlie  historical  books  and  legislative  writings 
of  Moses  are  evidently  prosaic  in  their  composition,  the  book  of  Job, 
the  Psulms  of  David,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah,  a  great  part  of  the  prophetic  writings,  and  several  passages 
occasionally  scattered  through  the  historical  books,  bear  tlie  most 
plain  and  distinguishing  marks  of  poetical  writing.^  We  can  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  these  were  originally  written  in  verse,  or  in  some 
kind  of  measured  numbers  ;  though,  as  the  antient  pronunciation  of 
the  Hebrew  language  is  now  lost,  we  can  only  very  imperfectly  as- 
certain tlie  nature  of  the  Hebrew  verse. 

From  the  manner,  however,  in  which  Josephus,  Origen,  and  Je- 
rome have  spoken  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  it  should  seem  that  in  their 
time  its  beauty  and  rules  were  well  known.  Josephus  repeatedly 
affirms^  that  the  songs  composed  by  Moses  are  in  heroic  verse,  and 

^  In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  mention  the  song  of  Moses  at  the  Re4 
Sea,  (Exod.  xv.) ;  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  (Num.  zziv.  18--24.) :  the  song  of  De- 
borah, and  Barak,  (Jud.  v.)  Nor  it  it  improbable  that  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the 
fjndy  (Numb.  xxi.  14.)  and  the  Book  of  Jasktr^  (Josh.  x.  13.  3  Sam.  i.  16.)  were 
Titten  in  poetic  measares. 
fl^^Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  e.  16. 1 4.  lib.  ir.  c.  8.  %  44.  and  lib.  tu.  o.  IS.  %  3. 
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that  David  composed  several  sorts  of  verses  and  songs,  odes  and 
hymns,  in  honour  of  God :  some  of  wliich  were  in  trimeters  or  verses 
of  three  feet,  and  others  in  pentameters  or  verses  of  five  feet.     Ori- 

Jen  and  Eusebius  are  said  to  have  espoused  tlie  same  notion  :  and 
erome,  probably  influenced  by  the  manner  in  which  be  found  the 
poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  exhibited  in  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Septuagint  version,  fancied  that  he  perceived  iambic,  alcaic,  and 
sapphic  verses  in  the  psalms,  similar  to  thobe  occurring  in  the  works 
of  rindar  and  Horace :  hexameters  and  [)entameters  in  the  songs  of 
Deuteronomy  and  Isaiah,  the  book  of  Job,  and  those  of  Solomon ; 
and  sapphic  verses  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.^  Among  mo- 
dem writers,  the  nature  and  genius  of  Hebrew  poetry  have  been 
warmly  contested  f  but  by  no  one  have  these  subjects  been  illustrat- 
ed witJi  more  elegance  and  ability  than  by  the  late  eminently  learned 
Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Robert  Lowlh.  In  tlie  diird  of  his  justly  ad- 
mired Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry ,»^  he  has  collected  much  and  very 
valuable  information  concerning  the  much  litigated  question,  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  Hebrew  metre ;  but  many  of  liis  arguments  are 
successfully  conti'overted  by  Bishop  Jebb,  in  his  Sacred  Literature  ;^ 
to  which  work,  and  to  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures,  the  reader  is  neces- 
sarily reft!rrcd,  as  the  discussion  of  this  very  difficult  question  would 
extend  this  chapter  to  an  inordinate  length.  The  construction,  cha- 
racteristics, and  difFercnt  kinds  of  Hebrew  Poetr}',  including  also  the 
poetical  style  of  the  New  Testament,  are  the  subjects  now  to  be  con- 

^  —  -  —  -     —   -     -  -     —  - . 

I  Hieronymi,  Pre&t.  in  Chronic.  £pi8t.  135.  ad  Paul.  Urb.  ot  Epist.  ad  Pauliu. 
Comment,  m  Eznk.  c.  30. 

S  Carpzov  (Introd.  od  Libros  Canonicos  Vet.  Tost,  pars  ii.  pp.  28,  20.)  has  given 
a  list  of  anticnt  and  modern  writers  who  have  treated  on  Hebrew  poetry  ;  and  in 
pp.  2 — 27.  he  has  noticed  the  various  discordant  opinions  on  this  topic.  The  hy- 
pothesis of  Uishop  Hare  on  Hebrew  metre  ^^  as  refuted  bv  Bishop  Lowth  at  the  end 
<if  his  lectures,  and  also  in  his  "  Larjjrer  Confutation,"  published  in  1766,  in  bvo.,  in 
answer  to  Dr.  Edwards's  l^atin  Letter  in  defence  of  Hare's  system,  published  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  general  opinion  of  the  learned  world  has  comcidcd  with 
the  arguments  of  Lowth. 

3  The  first  edition  of  these  lectures  appeared  in  1753,  in  4to.,  under  the  title  ol' 
**  De  Sacra  VaOai  Hebra>orum  Pnrlectionos  Acadeniicip :"  a  second  edition  wan 
printed  bv  Bishop  Lowth  in  1763,  in  two  volumes  octavo  ;  the  second  volume,  con- 
sisting of  additions  mode  by  the  celebrated  Professor  Michaolis,  who  had  reprint  r>d 
the  Pruloctioues  at  G^ttingen.  Several  subsequent  editions  have  issued  from  tin* 
Clarendon  press  ;  particularly  a  beautiful  one  in  1621,  including  (besides  the  addi- 
tions of  Michaclis)  the  further  observations  of  RosenmUller,  (whose  edition  sppeor- 
ed  at  Leipsic  in  IHin,)  Ritchcr  and  Weiss.  In  17o7,  the  late  Dr.  George  Gregory 
printed  his  excellent  English  translation  of  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures,  in  two  octa- 
vo volumes,  with  some  very  important  additional  notes ;  which  was  reprinted  in 
1816.  In  17*^7  M.  Herder  published  at  Leipsic  two  octavo  volumes  On  the  Spirit 
cf  licbrrtn  Poetry ;  from  which  a  selection  was  translated  and  pubhshed  in  1^01, 
wider  the  title  ot  Oriental  DinlogHts,  Both  these  pubhcations  are  distinguished 
by  that  bold  criticism,  which  for  tiic  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  has  characterised  t(to 
many  of  those  German  divines,  to  whose  researches  m  other  respects,  biblical  lite- 
rature is  so  Lirgely  indebted.  Sir  William  Jones  has  a  few  observations  on  He- 
biew  metres  in  his  Poesos  Asiatics  Comment,  cap.  ii.  (Works,  vi.  pp.  22 — 5(K) 

4  pp.  4->22.  The  title  at  length  of  this  beautifully  and  correctly  printed  work 
is  as  ibllows :  —  "  Sacred  Literature :  comprising  a  Review  of  the  Principles  of 
Composition,  laid  down  by  the  late  Robert  Lowtn,  D.  D.  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
in  his  Prelections  and  Isaiah,  and  an  application  of  the  principles  so  reviewed  to 
the  illustration  of  the  New  Testament.  By  John  Jebb,  A.  M.  [now  D.  D.  and 
Bishop  of  Limerick.]    London,  1&20."  tivo. 
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sidered :  and  our  account  of  them  is  chiefly  abridged  from  the  Lec- 
tures of  Bishop  Lowth,  and  from  his  preliminary  dissertation  prefixed 
to  his  version  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  together  with  Bishop  Jebb's  ele- 
gant and  instructive  volume  above  cited. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  will  appear,  when 
we  consider  that  its  oriein  and  earliest  application  have  been  clearly 
traced  to  the  service  of  religion.  To  celebrate  in  hymns  and  songs 
the  praises  of  Jehovah  —  to  decorate  tlie  worship  of  the  Most  High 
with  all  the  charms  and  graces  of  harmony  —to  give  force  and  ener- 
gy to  the  devout  afl!ections  —  was  the  sublime  employment  of  the 
sacred  muses  :  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  tliat  the  very  early  use 
of  sacred  music  in  tlie  public  worship  of  the  Hebrews,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  peculiar  character  of  their  poetry,  and  might  im- 
part to  it  that  appropriate  form,  which,  though  chiefly  adapted  to  this 
E articular  purpose,  it  nevertheless  preserves  on  every  oilier  occasion. 
1  tlie  Old  Testament  we  have  ample  evidence  that  music  and  poe- 
try were  cultivated  from  the  earliiest  ages  among  the  Hebrews.  In 
the  days  of  the  judges,  mention  is  made  of  die  schools  or  colleges  of 
the  prophets ;  in  which  the  candidates  for  the  prophetic  ofiice,  under 
the  direction  of  some  superior  prophet,  being  altogether  removed 
from  intercourse  with  the  world,  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  the 
exercises  and  study  of  religion  :  and  though  the  sacred  history  aflbrds 
us  but  litde  information  concerning  their  institutes  and  discipline,  yet 
it  is  manifest  from  1  Sam.  x.  5 — 10.  and  xix.  20 — ^24.,  that  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  occupation  consisted  in  celebrating  the  praises  of 
Jehovah  in  hymns  and  poetry,  with  choral  chants  accompanied  with 
various  musical  instruments.  But  it  was  during  the  reign  of  David, 
that  music  and  poetry  were  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection.  For 
the  service  of  the  tabernacle  he  appointed  four  thousand  Levites,  di- 
vided into  twenty-four  courses,  and  marshalled  under  several  lead- 
ers, whose  sole  business  it  was  to  sing  hymns,  and  to  perform  instru- 
mental music  in  the  public  worship.  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun 
were  the  chief  directors  of  the  music,  and,  from  tlie  titles  of  some  of 
the  psalms,  we  may  infer  that  they  also  were  excellent  composers  of 
hymns  or  sacred  poems.  In  the  first  book  of  Chronicles  (ch.  xxv.) 
we  have  an  account  of  the  institutions  of  David  :  which  were  more 
cosdy,  splendid,  and  magnificent  dian  any  diat  ever  obtained  in  the 
public  service  of  odier  nations. 

II.  According  to  Bishop  Lowth  there  arc  four  principal  charac- 
terisdcs  of  Hebrew  poetry,  viz.  —  1.  The  acrosdcal  or  alphabetical 
commencement  of  lines  or  stanzas; — 2.  The  admission  of  foreign 
words  and  certain  particles,  which  seldom  occur  in  prose  composi- 
tion, and  which  thus  form  a  distinct  poetical  dialect ;  —  3.  Its  sen- 
tentious, figurative,  and  sublime  expressions ;  and,  4.  Parallelism, 
the  nature  of  which  is  fully  illustrated  in  a  subsequent  (mge.  But 
the  existence  of  die  three  first  of  these  characteristics  has  been  dis- 
proved by  Bishop  Jebb,  who  observes  that  the  grand  characterisdc 
of  Hebrew  poetry  does  not  appear  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the  ori^- 
'  language  of  the  Old  Testament  as  contra-distingui^ed  firom  that 
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of  the  New.  "  It  is  not  the  acrostical,  or  regularly  alphabetical  com- 
mencement of  lines  or  stanzas  ;  for  tliis  occurs  but  in  twelve  poems 
of  the  Old  Testament :  it  is  not  tlie  introduction  of  foreign  words, 
and  of  what  grammarians  call  the  paragogic,  or  redundant  particles ; 
for  these  licenses,  though  frequent,  are  by  no  means  universal,  in 
the  poetical  books  of  Scripture ;  and  they  are  occasionally  admitted 
in  passages  merely  historical  and  prosaic  :  it  is  not  the  rhyming  ter- 
mination of  lines ;  for  no  trace  of  ttiis  artifice  is  discoverable  in  the 
alphabetical  poems,  tlie  lines  or  stanzas  of  which  are  defined  with 
inlallible  precision ;  and  every  attempt  to  force  it  on  the  text,  has 
been  accompanied  by  the  most  licentious  mutilation  of  Scripture : 
and  finally,  this  grand  characteristic  is  not  the  adoption  of  metre, 
properly  so  called,  and  analagous  to  the  metre  of  the  heathen  class- 
ics ;  for  the  efilbrts  of  the  learned,  to  discover  such  metre  in  any  one 
poem  of  the  Hebrews,  have  universally  failed ;  and  while  we  are 
morally  certain,  that,  even  though  it  were  known  and  employed  by 
the  Jews,  while  their  language  was  a  living  one,  it  is  quite  beyond 
recovery  in  the  dead  and  unpronounceable  state  of  that  language,  there 
are  also  strong  reasons  for  believing,  that,  even  in  the  most  flourishing 
state  of  their  Uteralure,  the  Hebrew  poets  never  used  this  decoradon. 

Again,  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  proper  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
poetry  is  not  elation,  grandeur,  or  sublimity,  either  of  diought  or  dic- 
tion. In  these  qualities,  indeed,  a  large  portion  of  the  poetical  Scrip- 
tures, is  not  only  distinguished,  but  unrivalled :  but  there  are  also 
many  compositions  in  the  Old  Testament,  indisputably  poetical,  which, 
in  thought  and  expression,  do  not  rise  above  the  ordinaiy  tone  of  just. 
and  clear  conceptions,  calmly,  yet  pointedly  delivered."* 

The  grand,  and  indeed,  tlie  sole  characteristic  of  Hebrew  Poetry, 
is  what  Bishop  Lowth  entides  Parallelism^  that  is,  a  certain  equality, 
resemblance,  or  relationship,  between  the  members  of  each  period ; 
80  that  in  two  lines,  or  members  of  the  same  period,  things  shall 
answer  to  things,  and  words  to  words,  as  if  fitted  to  each  other  by  a 
kind  of  rule  or  measure.  This  is  the  general  strain  of  the  Hebrew 
poetry ;  instances  of  which  occur  in  ahnost  every  part  of  the  Old 
Testament,  particularly  in  the  ninety-sixth  psalm. 

It  is  in  a  great  measure  owmg  to  this  form  of  composition  that  our 
admirable  authorised  version,  though  executed  in  prose,  retains  so 
much  of  a  poetical  cast ;  for,  that  version  being  strictly  word  for  wt>rd 
after  the  original,  the  form  and  order  of  the  original  sentences  are 
preserved  ;  which,  by  diis  artificial  structure,  this  regular  alternation 
and  correspondence  of  parts,  makes  the  ear  sensible  of  a  departure 
firom  the  common  style  and^tone  of  prose. 

The  origin  of  this  form  of  poetical  compositicxi  among  the  He- 
brews, Bishop  Lowth  has  satisfactorily  deduced  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  sing  or  chant  their  sacred  hymns. 
They  were  accompanied  with  music,  and  were  altemately^sung  by 
opposite  choirs:  sometimes  one  choir  performed  the  hymn  itself, 
While  the  other  sang  a  particular  distich,  which  was  regularly  in- 

1  Bp.  Jebb*s  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  4, 5. 
roL.  II.  57 
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terposed  at  stated  intervals.  lu  this  manner  we  learn  that  Moses 
who  the  Israelites  chanted  the  ode  at  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.  20, 
31.) ;  and  the  same  order  is  observable  in  some  of  th^  psalms  which 
are  composed  in  this  form.  On  some  occasions,  however,  the  mu- 
seal  performance  was  differently  conducted,  one  of  tlie  choirs  sing- 
ing a  single  verse  to  tlie  other,  wliile  tlie  other  constandy  added  a 
verse  in  some  respect  correspondent.  Of  this  the  following  distich  is 
ta  example :  — 

Sing  proiflos  to  Johovah,  for  he  is  good, 

Because  hU  luercy  endureth  for  ever.    (Psal.  cxxxvi.  1.) 

Which  Elzra  informs  us  (iii.  10,  11.)  was  sung  by  the  priests  and 
Levites  in  alternate  choirs,  '^  after  tlie  ordinance  of  David,  king  of 
Israel ;"  as  indeed  may  be  collected  from  the  hundred  and  tbirty- 
aixth  psalin  itself,  in  vvliich  the  latter  verse  sung  by  the  latter  choir 
forms  a  perpetual  epode.  Of  tlie  same  nature  is  tlie  song  of  the 
women  concerning  Saul  and  David  (2  Sam.  xviii.  7.) ;  and  in  the 
very  same  manner  does  Isaiah  describe  tlie  seraphin  as  chanting  the 
praises  of  Jehovali  —  "  they  cried  one  to  anoUier,*'  diat  is,  alternatelyt 

Holy,  holy,  Iioly,  Johovah  God  of  hosts ! 

The  whole  earth  is  filled  with  liis  glory.    (Isa.  vi.  3.) 

But  the  fullest  example  perhaps  of  this  style  of  composidon  is  to 
be  found  in  tlie  twenty-fourth  psalm,  composed  on  occasion  of  the 
induction  of  tlie  ark  to  mount  Sion  ;  tlie  mode  of  performing  wliidi 
is  particularly  illustrated  by  Bishop  Lowth,^  and  must  have  had  a 
most  noble  and  impressive  effect. 

In  determining  tlie  length  of  Ids  lines,  Bishop  Lowtli  considers 
only  that  relation  and  proportion  of  one  verse  to  anodier  which  arises 
from  the  correspondence  of  terms,  and  from  the  form  of  construc- 
tion, whence  results  a  rhytlimus  of  propositions,  and  a  harmony  of 
sentences.  From  this  correspondence  of  the  verses  one  with  ano- 
ther, arises  a  certain  relation  also  between  the  composition  of  the 
verses,  and  the  composition  of  the  sentences,  so  that  generally  peri- 
ods coincide  with  stanzas,  members  with  verses,  and  pauses  of  the 
one  with  pauses  of  the  otlier.  This  correspondence  is  called  paral- 
lelism, the  corresponding  lines  are  called  parallel  lines,  and  the  words 
or  phrases  answering  one  to  another  in  the  corresponding  lines,  pa- 
rallel terms. 

A  single  example  will  illustrate  die  above  definitbn  of  paralleKsm : 
—  In  Luke  i.  52,  53.  we  read.  He  (God)  hath  put  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seats^  and  exalted  them  of  low  degree,  Hk  hath 
fUed  the  hungry  with  good  things^  and  the  rich  he  hath  sent  enmty 
away.  In  tliis  passage  the  same  thing  is  expressed,  viz.  that  God 
changes  the  condiuons  of  men :  and  this  same  thing  is  also  express- 
ed, in  corresponding  members  that  represent  it  in  varbus  points  of 
view.  Thus  the  Almighty  changes  adversity  into  prosperity,  and 
prosperi^  into  adversi^.     The  W9rds  answer  to  each  other^  the 

^  Lecture  xzvii.    Biikop  Horalay,  in  his  tramlatum  of  the  Book  of  Pnlnw,  htf 
divided  them  so  as  to  ozhioit  the  oooitroctioa  of  those  divine  compoiitioni  to  the 
poenble  advantage. 
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mighty  —  those  of  low  degree ;  put  down  —  exalted  ;  the  hungry 
(or  poor)  — the  rich  ;  filled  with  good  things  —  sent  empty  away. 
Lastly,  tlie  things  or  svhjects  stated  answer  to  each  other  by  a  con- 
trast sufficiently  obvious  :  the  former  (llie  powerful  and  rich)  are  de- 
pressed ;  the  latter  (the  humble  and  poor)  are  exalted. 

The  nature  of  parallelism,  tlius  defined  and  illustrated,  is  some- 
times so  evident  as  to  strike  even  a  careless  reader,  and  sometimes 
so  subde  and  obscure  as  to  require  considerable  practice,  and  some 
familiarity  witli  the  system,  in  order  to  distribute  the  pauses,  and 
develope  the  different  members  of  the  sentences  in  probable  order 
and  connection.  Thus,  much  doubt  has  arisen  not  only  as  to  what 
books,  but  as  to  what  parts  of  books,  are  to  be  accounted  poetical. 
Sometimes,  according  to  Dr.  Jebb,  it  is  continuous  and  unmixed,  as 
in  the  Psalms,  Proverbs  and  Canticles  ;  sometimes  it  characterises 
the  main  body  of  a  work  with  a  prosaic  introduction  and  conclusion, 
as  in  the  book  of  Job,  —  sometimes  it  predominates  throughout  a 
whole  book  with  an  occasional  mixture  of  prose,  as  in  most  of  the 
prophets  \  sometimes  die  general  texture  is  prose,  with  an  occasional 
uiixture  of  verses,  as  in  the  historical  books,  and  the  book  of  Eccle- 
siastes. 

This  parallelism  has  hitherto  been  confined  principally  to  the  poet- 
ical books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  to  them  chiefly  in  tlie  former 
edition  of  tliis  work,  the  author  has  restricted  it.  Bishop  Jebb,  how- 
ever, has  demonstrated  that  this  grand  cliaracteristic  of  Hebrew  poe- 
try pervades  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old. 

The  poetical  parallelism  has  much  variety  and  many  gradlitions, 
being  sometimes  more  accurate  and  manifest,  sometimes  more  vague 
and  obscure  :  it  may,  however,  on  the  whole,  be  said  to  consist  of 
four  species,  viz.  Parallel  Lines,  Gradational^  Parallel  Lines  Anti* 
thetic,  Parallel  Lines  Synthetic^  and  Parallel  Lines  Introverted. 

1 .  Parallel  Line^  Gradaiional  are  diosc,  in  which  the  second  or 
responsive  clause  so  diversifies  the  preceding  clauses,  as  generally  to 
rise  above  it,  sometimes  by  a  descending  scale  in  the  value  of  the  re- 
lated terms  and  periods,  but  in  all  cases  with  a  marked  distinction  of 
meaning.     This  species  of  parallelism  is  tlie  most  firequent  of  all : 

it  prevails  chiefly  in  the  shorter  poems,  in  many  of  die  psalms,  and 

—  - 

t  Bishop  Lowth  has  ranged  the  difibront  kinds  of  parallohsm  under  ikree  classes 
only,  viz.  parallels  synonymous,  parallels  antithetic,  and  parallels  synthetic.  The 
two  last  terms,  it  will  be  perceived,  we  have  retained,  and  in  lieu  of  parallels  «y> 
ntmfmous  wo  havo  adopted  the  term  parallel  lines  gradaiional.  Bishop  Jebb  his 
awgned  satisfactory  reasons  for  changing  the  bishop's  phraseology.  According  to 
Lowth,  parallel  lines  synonymous  are  those  which  correspond  one  to  another  by 
expressing  tho  same  sentiment  in  different  but  nearly  eauivalent  terms.  But  m, 
Jeob  proves,  from  an  examination  of  the  bishop's  examples,  that  thisdefinittoadoic^ 
not  hold  good  :  ho  therefore  proposes  tliat  of  cognate  pan^eh,  as  preferably  m}^ 
eable  to  uiis  kind  of  parallels.  (Sacred  Literature,  pp.  di — 50.)  A  learned  entio, 
however,  has  suggested  the  term  gradational  panutetism,  as  bein^  most  9tptt§- 
«Te,  and  ali.'>  most  applicable  to  "  '        '*       ^  *^^  -*^---  *-- 

(British  Critic  for  l^W,  vol.  xiv. 
term  in  the  present  chapter.    Bj 

railel  as  a  variety  of  the  Hebrew  parallelism  ;  but  as  the  same  critic  has  asiine4 
good  rPOKons  for'constituting  it  a  distinct  class,  we  hava  svailf d  ourse]v«*9  of  his 
.  aathority.  and  have  accordingly  adopted  it 
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very  frequently  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Three  or  four  mstances 
will  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  parallel  lines  gradational.  The  first 
example  shall  be  taken  from  tlie  first  psalm. 

O  the  happiness  of  that  mani 

Who  hath  not  walked  in  the  connsel  of  the  ungodly ; 

Apd  hath  not  stood  in  the  way  of  Hinnern  ; 

And  hath  not  sat  in  the  scat  of  the  scornful.    (Psalm  i.  1.) 

**  The  exclamation  with  which  the  psalm  opens,  belongs  equally  to  each  line  of 
the  succeeding  triplet.  In  the  triplet  itself,  each  line  consists  of  three  members ; 
and  the  lines  gradually  rise,  one  above  the  other,  not  merely  in  their  genend  sense, 
hat  specially,  throughout  their  correspondent  members.  To  lealkj  implies  no 
'  more  than  casual  intercourse  ;  to  standi  closer  intimacy ;  to  sit,  fixed  and  perma- 
nent Connection  ;  the  counstl,  the  ordinary  place  of  meeting,  or  public  resort ;  the 
lony,  the  select  afid  chosen  foot-path ;  the  seat^  tlie  habitual  and  final  resting  place  ; 
the  ungodly y  negatively  wicked  ;  sinners,  positively  wicked ;  the  scort^l,  scof- 
fers at  the  very  name  or  notion  of  piety  and  goodness."! 

The  following  passages  will  supply  additional  examples :  — 

Wlio  shall  ascend  the  mountain  of  Jehovah  ? 

And  who  shall  stand  witliin  his  lioly  place  ? 

The  clean  of  hands,  and  the  pure  in  heart.    (Psalm  xxiv.  3,  4.) 

"  To  ascend  marks  progress  ;  to  stand,  stability  and  confirmation  :  the  mountain 
of  Jehovah,  the  site  of  tiie  divine  sanctuary  ;  hts  holy  place,  the  sanctuary  itself; 
and  in  correspondence  witli  the  advance  of  the  two  Imes  which  form  the  first 
couplet,  there  is  an  advance  in  the  members  of  the  third  line:  the  clean  of  hands; 
and  the  pure  in  heart :  the  clean  of  hands,  shall  ascend  the  mountain  of  Jehovah . 
the  pure  in  heart,  shall  stand  within  his  holy  place  "^ 

O  Jehovah,  in  th^  strength  tlie  kinf  shall  rejoice ; 

And  in  thy  salvation,  how  greatly  wall  he  exult : 

The  desire  of  his  heart,  thou  hast  granted  him  ; 

And  the  request  of  his  lips,  thou  hast  not  denied.    (Psalm  xzi.  1,2) 

*'  The  gradation  of  member  above  member,  and  line  above  line,  in  each  couple 
of  this  stanza,  is  undeniable  ;  "  salvation"  is  an  advance  upon  "  strength  ;"  and 
"  how  greatly  shall  he  exult,"  an  advance  upon  "  he  shall  rejoice  :"  again,  <*  the 
request  of  the  lips,"  is  something  beyond  *'  the  desire  of  the  heart,"  •—  it  is  desire 
brought  into  act.  The  gradation  in  the  last  members  of  the  last  two  lines  may 
not  be  eqmilly  obvious  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  less  certain  :  '^  thou  hast  granted :  — 
thou  hast  not  denied  :"  the  negative  form  is  here  much  stronger  than  the  positive  ', 
Ibr  it  is  a  received  canon  of  biblical  philology,  that  verbs  of  negation,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  adverbs  of  negation  prefixed  to  verbs,  have,  in  such 
eases,  the  force  of  expressing  the  opposite  affirmative  with  peculiar  emphasis :  — 
for  example  ;  "  the  Lord  wiU  not  hold  him  guiltless,  who  takoth  his  name  in  vain : 

that  is,  WILL  ASSUREDLY  HOLD  HIM  GUILTY.      Exod.  XX.  7." 

The  prophetic  muse  is  no  less  elegant  and  correct.  Isaiah  especially  abound» 
in  beautiful  instances  of  this  mode  of  gradation.    Thus  he  says : 

Seek  ye  Jehovah,  while  he  may  be  found ; 

Call  ye  U|>on  him,  while  he  is  near  ; 

Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way  ; 

And  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts  : 

And  let  him  return  to  Jehovah,  and  he  will  compassionate  him  ; 

And  unto  our  God,  for  he  aboundeth  in  forgiveness.    Isaiah  Iv.  G,  7. 

In  the  first  line,  men  are  invited  to  seek  Jehovah,  not  knowing  where  he  is,  and 
on  the  bare  intelligence  that  he  may  he  found  ;  in  the  second  line,  having  found 
Jehovah,  they  are  encouraged  to  call  upon  him,  by  the  assurance  that  he  is  kear. 
In  the  third  line,  the  wicked,  the  positive,  and  presumptuous  sinner,  is  warned  to 
forsake  his  way,  his  habitual  course  of  iniquity  ;  in  the  fourth  line,  tlie  unright- 
eous, the  negatively  wicked,  is  called  to  renounce  the  very  thought  of  sinning. 
While  in  the  last  line,  the  appropriative  and  encouraging  title  our  Gqd,  is  substi- 
tnted  for  the  awful  name  of  Jehovah  ;  and  simple  compassion  is  heightened  into 
overfiowing  mercy  and  forgiveness.^ 


2  Bp.  Jebb'ir  Sacred  Literature,  p.  41.  S  Ibid.  p.  40. 

?  Ibid,  pp.  37—38. 
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In  Isa.  li.  1.  4.  7.  there  is  another  singularly  fine  example  of  moral 
gradation,  which  is  admirably  illustrated  by  Bishop  Jebb/  to  whose 
^  Sacred  Literature'  the  reader  is  referred.  But  excellent  as  Isaiah 
confessedly  is,  he  is  not  unrivalled  in  this  kind  of  composition :  the 
other  prophets  contain  abundant  examples ;  we  shall  nowever  only 
adduce  two  instances.  The  first,  which  is  from  Hosea,  is  exquisitely 
pathetic,  and  will  speak  for  itself :  — 

How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  O  Ephraim  P 
Abandon  thee,  O  Israel  ? 
How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah, 
Place  thee  in  the  condition  <jf  Zeboim  f 
My  heart  is  turned  upon  me ; 
My  bowels  yearn  altogether. 
I  will  not  execute  the  fury  of  mine  anger  : 
I  will  not  return  to  make  destruction  of  Ephraim. 
For  God  I  am,  and  not  man  ',  * 

The  Holy  One  in  tlie  midst  of  thee,  although  I  am  no  frequenter  of  citicl. 

Hosea  xi.  8,  9.    (fip.  Horsley's  Traiulation.) 

The  other  passage  is  from  Joel,  and  is  highly  animated. 

Like  mighty  men  shall  they  rush  on  ; 

Like  warriors  shall  they  mount  upon  the  wall ; 

And,  every  one  in  his  way,  shall  they  march  ; 

And  they  shall  not  turn  aside  from  their  pathis.  Joel  ii.  7. 

The  prophet  is  denouncing  a  terrible  judgment  on  the  land  of  Judah,  by  the 
devastation  of  locusts :  and  lul  naturalists  and  travellors,  who  have  witnessed  the 
desolation  caused  by  those  destructive  insects,  attest  and  confirm  the  fidelity  of 
Joel's  description  of  their  progress  and  ravages. 

2.  Parallel  Lines  Antithetic  are,  when  two  lines  correspond  one 
with  another,  by  an  opposition  of  terms  and  sentiments ;  when  the 
second  is  contrasted  with  the  first,  sometimes  in  expressions,  some- 
times in  sense  only.  This  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  form. 
Accordingly  the  degrees  of  antithesis  are  various,  from  an  exact  con- 
traposition of  word  to  word,  sentiment  to  sentiment,  singulars  to  sin- 
gulars, plurals  to  plurals,  down  to  a  general  disparity,  witli  sometiiing 
of  a  contrarian  in  the  two  propositions. 

This  species  of  parallelism  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
prophetical  poems  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  those  which  are 
elevated  in  the  style,  and  more  connected  in  the  parts ;  but  it  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  adages,  aphorisms,  proverbs,  and  detached  sen- 
tences. Much,  indeed,  of  the  elegance,  acuteness,  and  force,  of  a 
^reat  number  of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  arises  from  the  antithetic 
form,  the  opposition  of  diction  and  sentiment,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
amples : 

A  wise  son  rejoiceth  his  father  : 

But  a  foolish  son  is  the  grief  of  his  mother.  Prov.  z.  i. 

Here  every  word  has  its  opposite,  the  iermB  father  and  mother  being  relatively 
opposite : 

The  memory  of  the  just  is  a  blessing  . 

But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.  Prov.  z.  7. 

In  this  instance  there  are  onl^  two  antithetic  terms,  for  memory  and  name  are 
synonymous.     See  also  Prov.  xi.  24.  xyi.  33.  and  xxix.  26. 

But,  though  the  antithetic  parallel  be  of  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  superior  kinds  of  Hebrew  poetry,  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  them.     Thus,  we  have  a  beautiful  instance  of  it  in  the  thanks- 

1  Bp.  Jebb's  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  46—49. 
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giving  ode  of  Hannah,  1  Sam.  ii.  4-**7.,  and  in  some  of  the  Psalms, 
af  in  Psal.  xx.  7,  8.  xzx.  5.  and  xxxvii.  10,  11.  Isaiali,  also,  by 
means  of  it,  without  departing  from  his  usual  dignity,  greatly  in- 
creases the  beauty  of  his  composition. 

For  the  mountainfi  shall  be  removed  ; 

And  the  hills  shall  be  overthrown  ; 

But  my  kindness  from  thee  shull  not  be  removed  ; 

And  the  covenant  of  my  peace  shall  not  bo  overtlirown. 

Isa.  liv.  10. 

See  likewise  Isa.  liv.  7,  8.  ix.  10.  and  Ixv.  13,  14. 

3.  Paralkl  lAnes  Constructive  are,  when  the  parallelism  consists 
only  in  the  similar  form  of  construction  ;  in  which  word  does  not  an- 
swer to  word,  and  sentence  to  sentence,  as  equivalent  or  opposite ; 
but  there  is  a  correspondence  and  equality,  between  the  different 
propositions,  in  respect  of  the  shape  and  turn  of  the  whole  sentence, 
and  of  the  constructive  parts ;  such  as  noun  answering  to  noun,  verb 
to  verb,  member  to  member,  negative  to  negative,  interrogative  to  in- 
terrogative. This  species  of  parallel  includes  all  such  as  do  not  come 
within  the  two  former  classes.  Accordingly,  Bishop  Lowth  remarks, 
that  the  variety  of  tliis  form  is  very  great :  sometimes  the  parallelism 
is  more,  sometimes  less  exact,  and  sometimes  hardly  at  all  apparent. 
The  nineteenth  psalm  will  fumisli  a  beautiful  instance  of  parallel  lines 
constructive : 

The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  rostorinj^  the  soul ; 

The  testimony  of  Jehovah  is  sure,  nmkmg  wise  the  simple  ; 

The  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  ri^ht,  rejoicing  tlie  heart : 

The  commandment  of  Jehovah  is  clear,  cnUghtening  the  eyes  . 

The  fear  of  Jehovah  is  pure,  enduring  for  ever ; 

The  judgments  of  Jerovah  ore  truth,  they  are  just  altogether : 

More  desirable  than  gold,  or  than  much  fine  gold, 

And  sweeter  than  honey,  or  the  dropping  of  noney-conibs. 

Psal.  xix.  8—11. 

Additional  instances  of  the  constructive  parallelism  occur  in  Psalm  cxlviii.  7— 
13.  Job  xii.  13 — 16.  Isa.  xiv.  4 — ^9.  and  Iviii.  5—8.  ^ 

Respecting  the  three  preceding  species  of  parallelisno;  Bishop  Jebb 
remarks  that,  separately,  '*  each  kind  admits  many  subordinate  varie- 
ties, and  that,  in  combinations  of  verses,  tiie  several  kinds  are  per- 
Eetually  intermingled  ;  circumstances  which  at  once  enliven  and 
eautify  the  composition,  and  frequently  give  peculiar  distinctness  and 
Erecision  to  the  train  of  thought.  He  has  illustrated  this  observation 
y  some  instances  of  such  subordinate  varieties.  The  six  following 
are  taken  pardy  from  his  volume,  and  partly  from  die  nineteentli  of 
Bishop  Lowth's  lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry.     Thus : 

(1.)  Sometimes  the  lines  are  hi-mrmhrol ;  that  is,  they  consist  each 
of  double  members,  or  two  propusitiona  (or  sentiments,  as  Lowth 
terms  them).  —  For  example, 

The  nations  raged ;  the  kin«^donis  wore  moved  ; 
He  uttered  a  voice  ;  the  earth  was  dinsolvcd : 
Be  still,  and  know  that  1  urn  God  ; 

1  will  be  exalted  in  the  nations ;  I  will  be  exalted  in  the  earth. 

Psal.  si vi.  6.  10 

Bow  thy  heavens,  O  Jehovah,  and  descend; 
Touch  the  mountaiiit  and  they  ihaU  tmoluft  : 
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Dart  forth  th^  lightning,  tnd  foatter  them ; 
Shoot  out  thine  arrows  and  destroy  them. 

Psal.  oiUv.  5, 6. 

Isaiah  has  two  striking  instances  of  thpse  bi-membral  lines. 

When  thou  passcst  through  waters,  I  am  with  thee  ; 
And  through  rivers,  they  shall  not  overwhelm  thee  : 
When  thou  walkest  in  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  scorched  ; 
And  the  flame  shall  not  cleave  to  thee. 

Isa.  zliii.  2. 
And  they  shall  build  houses,  and  shall  inhabit  them ; 
And  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  shall  eat  the  fruit  thereof- 
They  shall  not  build,  and  another  inhabit ; 
They  shall  not  plant,  and  another  eat. 

Isa.  Ixv.  91, 22. 

(2.)  **  Parallels  are  sometimes  formed  by  a  repetition  of  part  of  ji 

the  first  sentence  :  — 

My  voice  is  unto  God,  and  I  crv  aloud  ; 

My  voice  unto  God,  and  he  will  hearken  unto  me  : 

I  will  remember  the  works  of  Jehovah  J 

Yea,  I  will  remember  thy  works  of  old  :  — 

The  waters  saw  thee,  O  God  ; 

The  waters  saw  thee ;  they  were  seized  with  anguish. 

Psal.  Ixxviii.  1,  2. 17. 

(3.)  '*  Sometimes,  in  the  latter  line,  a  part  is  to  be  supplied  from 
the  former,  to  complete  the  sentence  :  — 

The  mighty  dead  tremble  from  beneath  : 
The  waters,  and  they  that  dwell  therein. 

Job  zxvi.  5. 

4.)  *'  There  are  parallel  triplets  ;  where  three  lines  correspond 

together,  and  form  a  kind  of  stanza ;  of  which,  howeyer,  only  two 

lines  are  commonly  synonymous  :  — 

The  wicked  shall  see  it,  and  it  shall  grieve  him ; 
He  shall  gnash  with  his  teeth«  and  pine  away ; 
The  desire  of  the  wicked  shall  perish. 

Psal.  cxU.  10."l 

Another  instance  of  parallel  triplets  occurs  in  Job  iii.  4.,  and  Mi- 
cah  vi.  15. 

(5.)  **  There  are  parallels  consisting  of  four  lines :  two  distiches 

being  so  connected  together  by  souad  and  construction,  as  to  make 

one  stanza : 

The  ox  knoweth  his  owner ; 
And  the  ass  the  crib  of  hie  lord : 
But  Israel  doth  not  know ; 
My  people  doth  not  consider. 

Isa.i.3.  See  also  PsaJ.  zzvii.  1, 2. 

In  stanzas  of  four  lines,  sometimes  the  parallel  lines  answer  to  one 
mnother,  alternately ;  the  first  to  the  third,  and  the  second  to  the 
fourth :  — 

As  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth ; 

So  high  is  his  goodness  over  tbena  tlMt  fbar  hfan : 

As  remote  as  the  east  is  froM  Um  west ; 

So  &r  hath  he  removed  ^mn  le  our  trMMrMssioM. 

Vml.  eMi.  11, 12."9 

Sometimes  however,  the  alternate  quatrain,  by  a  peculiar  artifice 
hi  the  distribution  of  the  sentences,  the  third  Hne  forms  a  continuous 
tense  with  the  irst,  anil  the  fourth  witk  the  eeeoad :  <-^ 


Bp.  Jebb's  Sacred  LUenHwe,  pp.  919,  m.  «  Vbid.  p.  S9. 
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From  the  heavens  Jehovah  looketh  down ; 
He  aeeth  all  the  children  of  men  ; 
From  the  seat  of  his  rest  he  contemplateth 
Ail  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Psal.  xxziii.  13, 14. 

Isaiah  with  great  elegance  uses  this  form  of  composition  :  — 

For  thy  husband  is  thy  maker ; 

Jehovah  God  of  hosts  is  his  name  : 

And  thy  Redeemer  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ; 

.The  God  of  the  whole  earth  shall  he  be  called. 

Isa.  liv.  5. 

(6.)  Some  periods  also  may  be  considered  as  forming  stanzas  of 

five  lines ;  in  which  the  odd  Une  or  member  usually  either  comes  in 

between  two  distiches  ;  or  the  line  that  is  not  parallel  is  generally 

placed  between  the  two  distiches ;  or,  after  two  distiches,  makes  a 

full  close : 

Who  is  wise,  and  will  understand  these  things  f 

Prudent,  and  will  know  them  ? 

For  riffht  are  the  ways  of  Jehovah  : 

And  the  iust  shall  walk  in  them  : 

And  the  disobedient  shall  (all  therein. 

Hos.  ziv.  9. 

Like  as  a  lion  growleth, 

Even  the  young  lion  over  his  prey  ; 

Though  tne  whole  company  of  shepherds  be  called  together  against 

him: 
At  their  voice  he  will  not  be  terrified, 
Nor  at  their  tumult  will  he  be  humbled. 

Isa.  zxzi.  4. 

Who  establisheth  the  word  of  his  servant : 
And  accomplisheth  the  counsel  of  his  messenger ; 
Who  sayetn  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  inhabited. 
And  to  the  cities  of  Judah,  Te  shall  be  built ; 
And  her  desolate  places  I  will  restore. 

Isa.  xliv.  26. 

Tlie  preceding  are  the  chief  varieties  of  the  parallel  lines,  grada- 
tional,  antithetic,  and  constructive :  a  few  others  of  less  note  are  dis- 
cussed both  by  Bishops  Lowth  and  Jebb  ;  for  which  the  reader  is 
necessarily  referred  to  their  respective  works.  We  now  proceed  to 
notice, 

4.  Parallel  Lines  Introverted, — ^These  are  stanzas  so  constructed, 
that,  whatever  be  the  number  of  lines,  the  first  line  shall  be  parallel 
with  the  last ;  the  second  with  the  penultimate  or  last  but  one  ;  and 
80  throughout,  in  an  order  that  looks  inward,  or  to  borrow  a  military 
[dirase,  from  flanks  to  centre.  This  may  be  called  the  introverted 
parallelism. 

Bishop  Jebb  has  illustrated  this  definition  with  several  appoate  ex- 
amples, trom  which  we  have  selected  the  three  following. 

'*  Mv  son,  if  thy  heart  be  wise ; 

My  heart  also  shall  rejjoice ; 

Tea,  my  reins  shall  reioice  ; 
When  thy  lipe  speak  right  things. 

ProT.  zziiL  15, 16. 


''  And  it  shall  come  to  pan  in  that  day ; 
1^  The  great  trumpet  shall  be  sounded 


Aim  thoee  shaJ]  come,  who  were  perishing  in  the  land  of  Avyria ; 
"^  who  wen  diqpentd  oi  the  land  €f  £fypt ; 
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And  they  sliall  bow  tlicmselrcfl  down  before  Jehovah  ;  « 

In  the  holy  mountain,  in  Jerusalem.  Isaiah,  xxvii.  lH,  13." 

''  In  these  two  stanzas  of  Isaiah,  figuratively,  in  the  first,  and  literally  in  the 
necond,  is  predicted  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  several  dispersions.  The 
iirst  line  of  eacii  stanza  is  parallel  with  the  sixth  ;  the  second  with  the  fifth ;  and 
the  third  witli  the  fourth  :  also  on  comparing  the  stanzas  one  with  another,  it  is 
manifest,  that  they  are  constructed  with  the  utmost  precision  of  mutual  corres- 
pondence ;  clause  harnionisini^  with  clause,  and  lino  respectively  with  line ;  the 
^st  line  (»f  the  first  stanza  witii  the  first  line  of  the  second,  and  so  tliroughout. 

*'  The  idols  of  the  heathen  are  silver  and  gold : 
Tlie  work  of  men  s  hand  ; 
They  have  mouths  but  they  speak  not ; 
They  have  eyes  but  they  see  not ; 
They  have  ears  but  they  hear  not ; 
Neither  is  there  any  breath  in  their  moutlis ; 
They  who  make  them  are  like  unto  them  ; 
So  arc  all  they  who  put  their  trust  in  them. 

Psal.  cxxxv.  li>^18." 

The  parallelisms  here  marked  out  are  very  accurate.  In  the  first  line  of  this 
oxamplu  wo  have  the  idolatrous  heathen  ;  —  in  the  eighth,  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  idols  ;  —  in  the  second  line  the  fabrication  ;  —  in  the  seventh,  the  fabri- 
cators ;  —  in  the  third  line,  mouths  without  articulation  ;  —  in  the  sixth,  mouths 
without  breath  ;  —  in  the  fourth  line,  eyes  without  vision  ;  and,  in  the  fiflh  line, 
«'ars  with  the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  parallelism  of  the  extreme  members,  Bishop  Jebb  proceeds 
to  state,  may  be  rendered  yet  more  evident,  by  reducing  the  passage 
into  tv\o  quatrains  ;  tlius: 

The  idols  of  the  heathen  are  silver  aod  gold  ; 

The  work  of  mens  hand  ; 

They  who  make  them,  are  like  unto  them  ; 
So  are  all  they  who  put  their  trust  in  them. 

They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not ; 

Tney  have  eyes,  but  they  see  not ; 

They  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not ; 
Neither  is  there  any  breath  in  their  mouths.i 

III.  Such  is  the  natiue,  and  such  are  the  species  of  the  parallel- 
isms, which  are  variously  distributed  throughout  the  Old  Testament. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  partial  failures,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
ihat  the  character  and  complexion  of  Hebrew  poetry  have  been  very 
competently  preserved  in  that  body  of  Greek  translations,  composed 
at  different  times,  by  different  persons,  and  known  under  tlie  name  of 
the  Septuagint  version.  Nor  should  it  be  omitted,  diat  die  Hebraic 
parallelism  occurs  also,  with  much  variety,  in  the  Apocr)'pha :  die 
book  of  Ecclcsiasticus,  for  example,  is  composed  of  pure  parallelisms : 
the  book  of  Wisdom,  too,  affords  fine  specimens  of  diis  manner,  tliough 
it  is  commonly  overlaid  by  the  exuberant  and  vicious  rhetoric  of  tlio 
Alexandrine  Platonists  ;  while,  not  to  mention  other  parts  of  tlie 
apocrj'phal  writings,  in  Tobit  and  tlie  books  of  Maccabees  there  are 
examples  both  of  lyric  and  didactic  poetry,  clothed  in  parallelisms 
which  will  hardly  shrink  from  comparison  with  several  in  the  genuine 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  One  other  tact  remains  :  namely,  that  in  the 
sententious  formula  of  the  Rabbinical  writers,  tlie  manner  of  He- 
brew poetry  is  frequendy  observed,  with  much  accuracy,  though  with 
a  manifest  declension  of  spirit.* 

1  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  53,  54.  57,  58. 

3  Ibid.  p.  70.    Bp.  Jcub  has  iUustralod  the  remarks  in  the  text  by  numerons  ap« 
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Such  being  the  fact,  we  are  autliorised  by  analogy  to  expect  a 
similar  parallelism  in  the  New  Testament,  particularly  when  the 
nature  of  that  portion  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  is  considered.  It  is  a 
work  supplementary  to  and  perfective  of  the  Old  Testament ;  com- 
posed under  the  same  guidance  that  superintended  the  composition 
of  the  latter ;  written  by  native  Jews,  Hebrews  of  tlie  Hebrews,  — 
by  men  whose  minds  were  moulded  in  the  form  of  their  ov\ii  sacred 
writings,  and  whose  sole  stock  of  literature  (with  tl)e  exception  of 
Paul,  and  probably  also  of  Luke  and  James)  was  comprised  in  those 
very  writings.  jNTow,  it  is  improbable  in  tlie  extreme,  Uiat  such  men, 
when  they  came  to  write  such  a  work,  should,  without  any  assignable 
motive,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  all  other  religious  teachers  of  their 
nation,  have  estranged  themselves  from  a  manner,  so  pervading  the 
noblest  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  tlie  sententious  parallelism. 
But  we  are  not  left  to  analogical  reasoning.  The  Greek  style  of  the 
New  Testament  leads  us  to  expect  a  construction  similar  to  that 
which  we  find  m  the  Old.  The  New  Testament,  as  we  have  already 
sbown,^  is  not  written  in  what  is  termed  strictly  classical  Greek,  but 
in  a  style  of  the  same  degree  of  purity  as  the  Greek  which  was 
gpoken  in  Macedonia,  and  that  in  which  Polybius  wrote  his  Roman 
History.  From  the  intermixture  of  Oriental  idioms  and  expressions 
with  tliose  which  are  properly  Greek,  the  language  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament has  been  termed  Hellenistic  or  Hebraic-Greek.  The  differ- 
ence in  style  and  manner  which  subsists  between  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  and  Uie  Greek  classic  authors  is  most  strongly  mark- 
ed :  and  this  difference  is  not  confined  to  single  words  and  combina- 
tions of  words,  but  pervades  the  whole  structure  of  the  composition  : 
and  in  frequent  instances,  a  poetical  maimer  b  observable,  which  not 
only  is  not  known,  but  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  modern  produc- 
tion, purporting  to  be  prose.  This  poetical  style  has  been  noticed 
briefly  by  Boeder,  Ernesti,  Michaelis,  Schleusner,  Dr.  Campbell, 
and  other  critics,  and  also  by  tlie  author  of  this  work,  in  the  first  edi- 
tion :  but  none  of  these  writers  wet^  aware,  to  how  great  an  extent  it 
pervades  the  New  Testament.  It  was  reserved  for  Bishop  Jebb,  to 
whose  *  Sacred  Literature'  tliis  chapter  is  so  deeply  indebted,  to  de- 
velope  tlie  existence  of  the  poetical  parallelism  in  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment, and  to  place  its  numerous  beauties  in  a  point  of  view,  equally 
novel  and  dekghtfiil  to  the  biblical  student. 

The  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  poetical  dialect  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  disposed  by  tliis  critic  under  the  four  following  divi- 
sions, viz.  I.  Simple  and  direct  quotauons,  in  the  New  Testament,  of 
single  passages  from  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament;  —  2. 
Quotations  of  a  more  complex  kind,  when  fragments  are  combined 
from  different  parts  of  the  poetical  Scriptures,  and  wrought  up 
into  one  connected  whole;  and,  3.  Quotations  mingled  with  ori- 

ite  examples  from  the  apocrjphil  and  rabbinical  writinffs,  (or  which  the  reader 
^*^rred  to  his  work,  pp.  84—00. 

pp.  9(^S3.  of  this  volume,  for  an  •ecount  of  the  Greek  style  of  the  New 
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ginal  matter.  We  shall  give  one  or  two  examples  of  each  of  these 
proofs. 

1.  Simple  and  direct  quotations  of  single  passages  from  the  poetical 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  parallelism  has  been  preserved 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

oviafws  t^ayt^  tt  ev  roif  ^tfioaiv  lov6a. 
CK  aov  yap  t^iXsvccrai  fyyovficvoSf 
b^ii  voiitavci  Tov  Aagy  /<ov  rsv  leptuiK. 

And  thou,  Bethlehem,  territory  of  Judah, 

Art  by  no  means  least  among  the  captains  of  Judah 

For  from  thee  shall  come  forth  a  leader, 

Who  will  ^uidc  my  people  Israel. 

Matt.  ii.6. 

vit  /iM),  fiti  dikiy^ffx  TtMiuai  Kvptov, 

/iiT^c  iK\v(n^  ()fr*  avrov  cAry^o/itvoc  : 
kv  yap  ayana  Kv^or,  iracJcvci' 

fta^iyoi  it  vavra  itovf  iv  ira^je;^rra(. 

My  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the  Lord  ; 

Nor  faint,  when  thou  art  rebuked  by  nim  : 
For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chastencth, 

But  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  rccoivoth. 

YIeb.  xii.  5,  6. 

This  passage  is  taken  from  Proverbs  iii.  11, 12. :  thus  rendered  in  our  authorised 
translation : 

My  son,  despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord  ; 

Neither  be  weary  of  his  correction  : 
For  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  correcteth ; 

Even  as  a  father  the  son  in  wh^m  he  delighteth. 

In  tliis  last  line  the  parallelism  is  completely  spoiled.  But  Bp.  Jebb  shows,  that 
Saint  Paul's  reading  is  afforded  without  altering  a  letter  in  the  Hebrew  text,  by  a 
slight  departure  from  the  Masoretic  punctuation.  The  original  passage  in  Prov- 
iii.  11,  ri.  therefore,  may  be  thus  renacred  in  strict  conformity  with  the  apostle. 

The  chastening  of  Jehovah,  my  son  do  not  despise ; 

Neither  be  weary  at  his  rebuking  : 
For,  whom  Jehovah  loveth,  he  chastoneth. 

But  scourgeth  the  son  in  whom  he  delighteth. 

In  the  corrected  version  of  this  quatrain,  the  parallelism  is  not  only  preserved, 
but  there  is  also  a  beautiful  climax  in  the  sense,  both  of  which  are  excellently 
illustrated  by  Bp.  Jebb.i 

2.  Quotations  of  a  more  complex  kind,  in  which  fragments  are  com' 
hincdfrom  different  parts  of  the  poetical  Scriptures^  and  wrought  up 
uUo  one  connected  or  consistent  whole. 

Of  this  class  of  quotations,  the  following  is  a  short  but  a  satisfactory  spetipieii : 

hfinf  Sc  cirociftfarc  ovrov  trrtjXmiw  \ijvrmv. 

My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  the  nations ', 

But  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves. 

Mark  xi.  17. 

This  antithetical  couplet  is  composed  of  two  independent  passages,  very  re- 
motely connected  in  their  subjeot  matter  ;  of  which  tlie  first  stands  m  the  Septu* 
•gint  version  of  Isaiah  Ivi.  57.  exactly  as  it  is  jB^iven  above  from  Saint  Mark's  Goe- 
pel.    The  substance  of  the  second  lino  occurs  m  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  (vii.  11.) 

iif  tnniXaiov  \fiT**v  &  otKOi  ftov  \ 


ufi  vrriAatov  AtKttv  o  oiico;  fiov  \ 

Is  my  house  a  den  of  thieves  ^ 


1  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  06.  100—113.  In  pp.99— 108.  other  ettmplof  we givMli 
with  suitable  philological  illustrfttiOllB. 
^  Sacred  Literature,  p.  114. 
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«  Sa^t  vXovrov,  arai  nfiai,  rat  yvinnaH  Ocoo* 
UK  avc^tptwirra  ra  Kpiftara  avrov* 

KM  avi^ix^ia^t  at  bSoi  avroV 
rti  yap  eyvtt  vow  Kvptov  y 
ij  Tii  ffvftSovXos  avTov  tyewsrOf 
I  V  Tii  irpoc6uKcv  avrtt ', 

KOI  avTamSo&rjctrai  avna  ; 

O  the  depth  of  tho  riches,  and  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  Go<i . 

How  inscrutable  arc  his  judgments ; 

And  untraceable  l^is  ways  ! 

For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ? 

Or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ? 

Or  who  hath  first  given  unto  him, 

And  it  sliall  bo  repaid  him  again  f 

Rom.  zi.  33—35. 

On  this  passage  Bishop  Jebb  remarks  that,  although  the  quotation  is  not  alwa}M 
so  uniformly  direct  as  in  the  preceding  example,  yet  the  marks  of  imitation  arc 
unquestionable  ;  the  probable  sources  of  imitation  are  numerous  ;  the  continuity 
of  the  parallelism  is  maintained  unbroken  ;  and  the  style,  both  of  thought  and  of 
expression,  is  remarkable  alike  for  elegance,  animation,  and  profundity.  He  sup- 
poses  the  apostle  to  have  had  the  following  texts  (which  are  given  at  length  by  Dr. 
J.)  present  in  hi».  recollection,  when  composing  this  noble  epiphonema  ;  Psal. 
xxxvi.  G.  Job  xi.  7, 8.  v.  1).  xxxvi.  22,  23.  Jer.  xxiii.  18.  Isa.  xl.  13. 15.  Job  xxiii 
18.  and  xli.  2. 

"  Tho  first  line  proposes  the  subject : 

O  the  depth  of  the  riches,  and  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God ! 

"  Tho  notion  of  depth,  as  a  quality  attributed  alike  to  God's  riches,  and  wis- 
dom, and  knowledge,  is  first  expanded  in  the  next  couplet : 

How  inscrutable  are  his  judgments ; 
And  untraceable  his  ways ! 

Riches,  wisdom,  and  knowledffo  are  then,  in  a  fine  epanodos,  enlarged  upon  in  the 
inverted  order  ;  first,  knowledge  *. 

For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord .' 
secondly,  wisdom : 

Or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ? 

thirdly,  riches : 

Or  who  hath  first  given  unto  him, 
And  it  shall  be  repaid  him  again  ? 

**  Let,  now,  the  most  skilfully  executed  cento  from  the  heathen  classics,  be  com- 
pared with  this  finished  scriptural  Mosaic  of  St.  Paul :  the  former,  however  im- 
posing at  the  first  view,  will,  on  closer  inspection,  infiillibly  betray  its  patch-work 
jointing,  and  incongruous  materials ;  while  the  latter,  like  the  beauties  of  creation, 
not  onfy  bears  the  microscopic  glance,  but,  the  more  minutely  it  is  examined,  tho 
more  fully  its  exquisite  organization  b  disclosed.  The  Fatliers  also,  often  quote 
mnd  combine  Scripture :  let  their  complex  quotations  be  contrasted  with  those  oC 
the  apostle  ',  the  result  may  be  readily  anticipated.''^ 

3.  Quotations^  mingled  with  original  matter^  in  which  one  or  more 
passages  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures^  are  so  connected  and 
blended  with  original  writing,  that  the  compound  forms  one  homogeneous 
whole ;  the  sententious  parallelism  equally  pervading  aU  the  component 
members,  whether  original  or  derived. 

nof  yof  &(  av  sirtKaXt^nrai  ro  ovo/ta  Kvpiov  ouSf/otrat : 
9Uf  9VV  cmKoXctfovroi  ut  hv  ovk  tn^nvav ; 
irH(  it  wi^tvcovtnvt  6v  ovK  nKowav  ; 
irwf  6c  uKovtmvai  X''*9*i  Ktffvctmmtf  \ 
umi  it  KrifvliOV0iv  say  fuy  aw9fxiiSmct ', 
6(  )fcypa«rac* 


i  literature,  pp.  114. 117. 120.    Other  eumplcs  of  complex  quotations 
fai  pp.  121— m 
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Txav  tvayyt^t^ofieviav  ra  aya^a  ', 

For  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  saved  : 

But  how  shall  they  call  on  him,  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ? 

And  how  shall  they  believe  in  him,  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  f 

And  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ? 

And  how  shall  they  preach,  if  they  be  not  sent  ? 
As  it  is  written  ; 
How  beautiful  the  feet  of  those  who  bring  good  tidings  of  peace ! 
Who  bring  good  tidings,  of  good  things  !        (Rom.  x.  13 — 18.) 

The  first  lino  of  this  passage  is  literally  taken  from  the  Septuagint  version  of 
Joel  ii.  32.,  the  next  quotation  is  original,  and  affords  an  exact,  though  somewhat 
peculiar,  specimen  of  parallelism,  its  composition  nearly  resembling  that  of  the 
Wical  soritesy  in  which  the  predicate  of  each  preceding  line  becomes  the  subject 
of  the  hne  next  in  order.  Similar  instances  of  this  logical  construction  occur  in 
the  prophetic  writings,  and  abound  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.^  The  last  couplet 
is  from  Isa.  Hi.  7.,  the  Septuagint  rendering  of  which  is  both  confused  and  inao- 
curate.  Saint  Paul,  however,  has  quoted  so  much  as  it  answered  his  purpose  t<i 
qaote,  but  has  carefully  maintained  the  parallelism  uninjured. 

X(3oy  hv  aiTtSoKifiaaav  6t  otKoSoftovvrcsf 
ivToi  cytvr}^c  us  KC<pa\ijv  y^^'toi' 
vapa  Kvpiov  tytvtro  ^vrij^ 
Kai  cfi  ^avfiapi  cv  o^aX/<o((  ^ituiv  : 

Sia  TovTo  \cyu  {'/tiy 
hri  ap$r}ffCTai  a^*  Iftcjv  /;  Paot\cia  rov  6(ov, 
Kai  ioSfjacrai  i^u  woiovvTt  Tovi  ko^ovs  avTrji  : 
Kat  h  vecwv  tiri  rov  Xi5ov  rovrov,  cvva^Xficcrat  f 
t<p'  hv  i*  av  marjy  Xixjitjcci  avrov. 

The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  ; 
The  same  is  become  tiio  head  of  the  corner  : 
From  the  Lord  hath  this  proceeded  ; 
And  it  is  marvellous  iu  our  eyes ; 

Wherefore  I  say  unto  you : 
That  from  you  shall  be  taken  away  the  kingdom  of  Ood ; 
And  it  shall  be  given  to  a  nation  produciujg  the  fruits  thereof; 
And  he  who  fidleth  upon  this  stone,  shall  be  sorely  bruised  ;  * 

But  upon  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder. 

Matt.  xxi.  42—44. 

The  first  four  lines  are  literally  taken  from  the  Septuagint  version  of  Psdm 
cxviii.  22,  23.  The  last  four  arc  original ;  and  Bp.  Jebb  asks,  with  great  reaton, 
whether  the  parallelism  is  not  more  striking  in  the  latter  portion,  than  in  the 
ibnner.3 

IV.  The  preceding  examples  will  sufficiently  exemplify  the  min- 
ner  in  which  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  accus- 
tomed to  cite,  abridge,  amplify,  and  combine  passages  from  the 
poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament :  and  also  to  annex  to,  or  inter- 
mingle with,  theii'  citations,  parallelisms  by  no  means  less  perfect,  of 
tbeir  own  original  composition.  These  examples  further  corroborate 
the  argument  from  analogy  for  the  existence  of  the  grand  characteristic 
of  Hebrew  poesy,  —  the  sententious  parsdlelism,  —  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. We  sliall,  therefore,  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  examples  of 
the  original  parallelisms^  which  pervade  that  portion  of  the  Holy 

1  Ibid.  p.  124.  In  p.  125.  and  also  in  his  nineteenth  section,  (pp.  388 — 390.)  Bp. 
Jebb  has  given  several  of  the  instances  above  referred  to. 

S  Sacred  Literature,  p.  127.  In  pp.  12>^^142.  Bp.  Jebb  has  given  additional  ex- 
unples  of  this  class  of  mingled  quotations ;  one  of  which  (Acts  iv.  24—30.)  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  the  reader's  attention,  on  account  of  the  rm  striking  evidence 
which  It  affords  (on  the  principles  of  sententious  paraUelism),  or  the  supreme  Deit  v 
of  Jesus  Christ. 
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Scriptures.  They  are  divided  by  Bishop  Jebb  into  1.  Parallel  coup- 
lets ;  —  2.  Parallel  Triplets ;  —  3.  Quatrains  of  which  llie  lines  are 
either  direcdy,  alternately,  or  inversely  parallel ;  —  4,  5.  Stanzas  of 
five  and  six  lines  ;  —  Stanzas  of  more  tlian  six  parallel  lines. 

1.  Of  Parallel  Couplets  the  two  following  examples  will  give  the 
reader  an  adequate  idea  : 

rw  unvvri  ity  iiSov' 

KOI  rev  ^tXevra  am  vvv  Sctvtiv^atj  /is  am^paffji. 

To  him  that  asketh  thoc,  give  ; 

And  him  that  would  borrow  from  thee,  turn  not  away. 

Matt.  V.  4^. 
ptya\vvci  ^  ^v^ii  ftw  rov  KvptW 
Kai  tiyaXXtaai  to  rvnfLa  jtov  em  rw  6cw  tw  cuni^t  ftoV 

My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord  ; 

And  my  spirit  hath  exulted  in  God  my  Saviour. 

Luke  i.  46,  47.1 

''  The  second  line  of  the  latter  couplet,  it  is  well  observed,  clearly  rises  above 
the  first  in  all  its  terms  ;  /icyaXvtw  is  simply  to  magnify,  to  praise  ;  ayoAXcaw  de- 
notes  ezuftation  or  exta4:y  ;  ^njfjn  is  the  animal  soul ;  wvtvua  the  immortal  spirit ; 
m  Kvptov  is  the  simplest  and  most  general  expression  of  the  Godhead  ;  the  Lord 
of  all  men  ;  ru  8c*>  rw  cumpi  ftov  is  a  considerable  amplification  in  terms,  and  per- 
sonally appropriative  in  meaning,  the  God  who  is  my  Saviour.'*^ 

2.  Parallel  Triplets  consist  of  three  connected  and  correspondent 
lines,  which  are  constructively  parallel  with  each  other,  and  form 
within  themselves  a  distinct  sentence  or  significant  part  of  a  seu^ 
tencc. 

ai  aXwircKC(  fiaXtovs  f;|^ov9c* 

Kai  ra  ircritva  rov  ovpavov  KaraaxifPiovtif 

h  it  Itoi  roo  av^pctfirov  ovk  ej(ti  rrov  r^v  cr^cA^v  cXirf . 

The  foxes  have  dens  ; 

And  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests ; 

But  the  son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

Matt.  viii.  20. 

h  vtftvwv  tti  rov  hiovf  i^'^  ^'*^  mwviov' 
S  St  axuSwv  ru  (iw,  ovk  o^crai  ^wifv* 
«XX*  ^  opyri  rov  3cov  ftevti  cV  avrov. 

He  who  believeth  in  the  Son,  hath  life  eternal ; 
But  he  who  disobeyeth  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life  : 
But  the  wrath  of  Uod  abideth  on  him. 

John  iii.  3G. 

In  thia  pasmgo,  Bishop  Jebb  justly  remarks,  the  tranalators  of  our  authorised 
Tertion  **  have  not  preserved  the  variation  of  the  terms,  h  vistomv,  b  arttdwf :  ren- 
dering the  former,  *'  he  that  believeth  :*'  the  latter,  "  he  that  believeth  not.'*  The 
variation,  however,  is  most  significant ;  and  should,  on  no  account,  be  overlooked . 
as  Dr.  Doddridge  well  observes,  "  the  latter  phrase  explains  the  former ;  and 
ahovs,  that  the  faith  to  which  the  promise  of  eternal  lifb  is  annexed,  is  an  eflTcctu- 
nH  principle  of  sincere  and  unreserved  obediente.*'  The  descending  series  is  mag- 
nineently  awful :  he  who,  with  his  heart,  believeth  in  the  Son^  is  already  in  pos- 
sesfiion  of  eternal  life :  he,  whatever  may  be  his  outward  profession,  whatever  his 
theoretic  or  historical  belief,  who  abeyeth  not  the  Son^  not  only  does  not  possess 
eternal  life,  he  does  not  possess  any  thing  worthy  to  be  called  life  at  alJ ;  nor,  so 
persisting,  ever  can  pesBesSy  for  he  shall  not  even  set  it :  but  this  is  not  the  wliole ; 
ibr,  as  eternal  life  is  the  pre  sent  vossession  of  tlie  fiuthful,  so  the  wrath  of  God  is 
the  present  and  permanent  lot  or  the  disobedient ;  it  alideth  on  him."^ 

1  Ibid.  p.  143.    In  pp.  144-^148.  are  given  numerous  other  instances  of  paimUel 
emi]riets. 
9  Ibid.  p.  310. 
^  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  149, 150.    In  pp.  151 — 167.  are  given  nameronB  other 
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3.  Ill  Quatrains,  two  parallel  couplets  are  so  connected  as  to  form 
one  continued  and  distinct  sentence  ;  the  pairs  of  lines  being  either 
directly,  alternately,  or  inversely  parallel : 

tav  Tos  tvTo\as  ftov  nyp^oiirc, 

fievtiTC  tv  rri  ayavi)  fiov 
Ka&ui  cyu  rai  tvroXai  ro«  xarpoi  ftov  rinipyKa, 
Kai  fiivw  avTov  cv  rri  aytiini. 

If  ye  keep  my  commuidmentK, 

Ye  shall  abide  in  my  love  ; 
Even  as  i  have  kept  my  Father's  commandments, 

And  abide  in  his  love. 

John  zv.  10. 

Ttf  yop  oiStv  av^fXriirwv,  ra  rov  av^ftwiroVf 

et  ftit  TO  TTvsvfia  rov  av^ptrtrov  ro  tv  avrtt  ] 
bvTta  Kai  ra  rov  Omv  oviu^oiitVf 
^  ci  fiV  7*0  7vet</ia  rov  6cov. 

«  For  who  of  men,  knoweth  the  depths  of  any  man, 

Save  only  the  spirit  of  that  man  which  is  in  him  ? 
Even  so,  the  depths  of  G<jd  knoweth  no  person  j 
Save  only  the  spirit  of  God.l 

1  Cor.  ii.  11. 

In  this  last  cited  passage,  our  authorised  version  reads  the  things  of  a  man  . 
the  thintrs  of  the  spirit  of  God  ;  an  awkward  mode  of  supply  ingthe  ellipsis,  which 
ought  to  he  filled  up  from  the  ra  iia^  of  the  preceding  verso.  This  ellipsis  is  sup- 
plied by  Bibhop  Jcbb  from  Dr.  Macknight. 

4.  PIrt'  lined  stanzas  admit  of  considerable  varieties  of  structure, 
which  it  wuuld  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  specify.  One  or  two 
instances  must  suffice  to  exemplify  them. 

ox^-^i  iu^cKa  timv  &pai  rrn  lin$^5  ', 

cav  r((  TCfMirari^  rtf  tv  J^/irpa,  ov  vpovKOfrrti' 
bri  TO  ^iaf  Tov  Kocfiov  tovtov  6Xnrc( : 
cav  St  ri(  vtptnant  tv  rri  wm,  wpoaKomru' 
iri  TO  ^s  evK  t^^v  tv  avTu. 

Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day  ? 
If  a  man  walk  in  the  day,  he  stumbloth  not ; 

Because  he  seeth  the  livht  of  this  world  .- 
But  if  a  man  walk  in  the  night  he  stumbleth  ; 
Because  the  light  is  not  in  him. 

John  xi.  9, 10. 

In  this  instance,  the  odd  line  or  member  (which  commences  the  stanza)  lays 
down  a  truth  which  is  illustrated  in  the  remaining  four  lines.  A  similar  disposi- 
tion is  observable  in  iho  first  of  the  two  following  stanzas,  in  which  the  odd  line 
lays  down  the  proposition  to  be  illustrated,  viz.  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  thoroughly 
know  them.  In  the  second  stanza,  on  the  contrary,  the  odd  line  makes  a  full 
close,  re-asserting  with  authority  the  same  proposition,  as  undeniably  established 
by  the  intermediate  quatrains.  By  their  fruits^  THE&EroftE,  yt  shall  thoroughly 
know  them* 

avo  Tuv  KapTtutv  aorwv  ciriyvw4rcff9<  •vrovs* 

lnjTt  cvXXeyovfftv  am  •mm*3«*v  ^afwXniv ', 

p  airo  rpiSoXuv  <rv<ca  ; 

6oru  wav  icvSpav  aya^mt  Mafwti9f  mtktvt  wtn 

TO  St  mavpov  imiipav  Mmftrovt  wwrifyoirf  wtn  : 

00  SwaTtu  itvif99  oYoiwv  ttofwovt  iww|p<»<  irMMv* 

on^  itvhpw  wmrfv  itapmovs  KmXot  VNfrr : 

:rair  itviptv  /iir  «m«w  irap«iw  itgXmfy 

ccwnrrtnu  «ai  <cf  irvp  CoXXcrw : 
ofoyc  oiro  ixm*  ampwiv  tatntv  tinyjmno9t  cvrwf . 

By  their  fhiits  ye  shaB  thoroughly  know  them : 

•aumplea,  in  which  are  interspersed  some  admirable  qnotations  fh>m  the  writings 
•f  the  fathers. 
1  Ibid.  p.  109.    See  akw  pp.  170—193.  ibr  Aixtlnr  9umplM  of  the  qoatnun. 
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Do  men  gather  from  thorns  the  grape  ? 
Or  from  thistles  the  fig  ? 
Thus,  every  sound  tree  boaycth  good  fruit ; 
But  every  corrupt  tree  beareth  evil  fruit : 
A  sound  tree  cannot  bear  evil  fruit ; 
Nor  a  corrupt  tree  bear  good  fruit, 
Every  tree  not  bearing  ^ood  fruit, 
Is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire  : 
Bv  their  fruits,  tlierefore,  yc  shall  thoroughly  know  tliem.l 
•^  Matt.  vii.  16.  20. 

5.  The  Six  lined  stanzas  likewise  admit  of  a  frreat  variety  of  struc- 
ture. Sometimes  they  consist  of  a  quatrain,  with  a  distich  annexed : 
sometimes  of  two  parallel  couplets,  with  a  third  pair  of  parallel 
lines  so  distributed,  that  one  occupies  the  centre,  and  the  other  the 
close  ;  and  occasionally,  of  three  couplets  alternately  parallel ;  the 
first,  third,  and  fifth  hues  corresponding  with  one  another  ;  n«d,  in 
like  manner,  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth.  Of  these  six  lined  Stan- 
zas, Bishop  Jebb  has  adduced  numerous  examples.  We  subjoin  two. 

o\pia(  YCVoiiCvrjif  XtycTij  tvStUf 

mtp^^et  Y<tp  ^  ovpavoi' 
ttai  irp<*if  etiitipov  x^^f*"'* 

TTvp^tt^ci  yap  fvyva^wv  h  ovpavof  : 
iKOKpiraC  TO  iii¥  irpociaxov  rov  ovpa¥OV  ytviovKcn  Siaxpivtiv' 
ra  it  vi^itta  rwv  ic(iip«»v  pv  iwav^t. 

When  it  is  evening,  ye  say,  "  A  calm ! 

"  For  the  sky  is  red  :" 
And  in  the  morning,  "  To  day  a  tempest : 
*'  For  the  sky  is  red  and  lowering  :" 
Hypocrites !  The  face  of  the  sky  yc  know  how  to  discern : 
But  ye  cannot  [discern]  the  signs  of  the  times ! 

Matt.  xvi.  2, 3. 

This  Stanza  consists  of  a  quatrain  with  a  distich  annexed.    In  the  following 
passage,  the  stanza  begins  and  ends  with  parallel  lines,  a  parallel  triplet  inter- 
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ttttivoi  it  6  hovXoi  h  yvov;  to  ^[Xtifta  rov  Kvpiov  /avrov, 
Kai  fifj  iroijiaoai  fitjit  mirivai  npof  to  ^t^tjfta  avTOVf 

iaptfOtTot  TToWai' 
0  ft  fitj  yvovSf 
roirtcai  it  a^ia  rXi/^'wr, 

And  that  servant  who  knew  the  will  of  his  lord, 

And  who  prepared  not,  neither  did  according  to  his  will, 

Shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes  : 
And  ho  who  did  not  know. 
And  did  things  worthv  of  stripes, 

Shall  be  beaten  with  fow  atripes.9 

Luke  xii.  47,  48. 

I  Sacred  Literature,  p.  195. 

3  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  201.  204.  We  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  Bishop 
Jebb's  beautiful  remarM  on  the  laft  cited  passage.  '*  The  antithesis  in  this  pasog* 
has  prodigious  moral  depth :  he  who  sins  against  knowledge,  though  his  sins  were 
only  sins  oi  omission^  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes :  t>ut  he  who  sins  wiikcmt 
knowledge,  though  his  sins  were  sins  of  commtMum,  shall  be  beaten  only  with  Jew 
stripes.  Mere  negligence,  against  the  li^ht  of  conscience,  shall  be  severely  punish- 
ed :  while  an  offence,  in  itself  comparatively  heinous,  if  committed  i^norantly,  and 
without  light,  shall  be  mildly  dealt  with.  This  merciful  discriminatioii,  however, 
is  full  of  terror  :  for,  whatever  may  be  the  case,  respecting  past,  forsaken,  and  re- 
pented sins  of  ig[norance,  no  man  is  entitled  to  take  coii^rt  to  himself  from  this 
passage,  respecting  his  present,  or  future  course  of  life :  the  very  thought  of  doing 
so,  proves  that  the  person  entertainmg  that  thought,  has  sufficient  knowledre  to 
place  him  beyond  its  favourable  operation.*'  Ibid.  p.  305.  Other  examples  of  the 
■ix  lined  stanza  are  given  in  pp.  Ij04--21i. 
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C.  Stafizas  of  more  than  six  parallel  lines.  —  It  frequently  happens 
that  more  than  six  parallel  lines  are  80  connected  by  unity  of  subject 
or  by  mutual  relationship,  as  to  form  a  distinct  stanza.  Of  the  nu- 
liicrous  examples  of  this  kind  of  distribution,  given  by  Bishop  Jebb, 
one  specimen  must  suffice. 

Tflf  ovv  b^ii  oKovti  fi9v  rov{  Xoyov(  Tovrws,  Kct  jrotci  avrovff 

hjioivoia  avTov  arfpt  i^povt/tVf 

<Vif  utKoiofntitn  njv  otKiav  ovrov  ixi  rrpt  iftrpav' 

KfU  KaTt£ti  ^  (ipo)(^f 

Kai  i;X^ov  ol  TTora^oiy 

Kai  tmcvtrav  o\  avqioif 

icat  irpoftireaov  nj  oiKia  ucctvff^ 
Kai  ovK  inwf  Tt^t^\imro  yap  ciri  fiyv  irrrpov : 

Kai  xa^  b  aKwt0v  fiov  rovf  Xoyovs  rvorevfi  km  ftti  viqiwv  avrfvf; 

bjAOiuSrifftrat  avipi  /«wpwy 

h^ii  i*Koho^n9i  TTiv  oiKittv  avrov  tvi  rt/v  o/i/ip^ 

Kcu  KarcBri  ^  6poj(fiy 

cat  ijX^ov  ol  noranotf 

KOI  trrvtvaav  ol  avc/iot, 

Kai  npoccKo^.av  rti  oncca  ucuvtff 
Mj(  cTCffC  Kai  1JV  ff  imaoti  avnis  ^tyakri' 

Whosoever,  therefore,  heareth  these  my  words,  and  doeth  them, 
1  will  liken  him  to  a  prudent  man. 
Who  built  his  house  upon  the  rock : 

And  the  rain  descended, 

And  the  floods  came, 

And  the  winds  blew, 

And  fell  upon  that  house ; 
And  it  fell  not ;  for  it  was  founded  upon  the  rock. 

And  every  one  hearing  these  my  words,  and  doin^r  them  not, 
Shall  be  likened  to  a  foolish  man. 
Who  built  his  house  upon  the  sand : 

And  the  rain  descended. 

And  the  floods  came. 

And  the  winds  blew. 

And  struck  upon  that  house ; 
And  it  fell ;  and  the  fall  thereof  was  great .1 

Matt.  vii.  24—27. 

V.  Furtiier,  several  stanzas  are  often  so  connected  with  each  other 
us  to  form  a  paragraph  or  section.  Luke  xvi.  9 — 13.  James  iii.  1 — 
12.  iv.  6 — 10.  and  v.  1 — 6.  and  1  John  iv.  15—17.  afford  striking 
examples  of  this  sort  of  distribution ;  for  the  detail  and  illustration  of 
which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Bishop  Jebb's  elegant  and  in- 
structive volume,  which  has  been  so  often  cited.  It  only  remains 
tbat  we  notice  briefly  the  ^adational  parallelism^  and  the  epanodos, 
in  the  New  Testament,  which  be  has  discovered  and  elucidated. 

1.  Parallel  lines  gradational  (or,  as  Bishop  Jebb  terms  them,  cog" 
note  parallelisms j)  we  have  already  remarked,  are  of  most  frequent 

1  Sacred  Literature,  p.  211.  In  these  two  connected  stanzas,  the  lancrua^c  may 
1m  justly  termed  picturesque.  The  marked  transition  in  each  of  them  form  a  lonjr 
•BO  measured  movement,  to  short  rapid  lines,  and  the  resumption,  at  the  close,  of 
« lengthened  cadence,  are  peculiarly  expressive.  The  continual  return,  too,  in  tho 
nhortcr  lines,  of  the  copulative  particle,  (a  return  purely  Hebraic,  and  foreign  from 
classical  usaffe,^  has  a  fine  effect :  it  gives  an  idea  of  danger,  sudden,  accumulated, 
and  overwhelming.  These  are  beauties  which  can  be  retained  only  in  a  literal 
timnslation  -,  and  which  a  literal  translation  may  exhibit  very  competently.  Ibid. 
p|>.  214.  In  pp.  31 5-— 248.  the  reader  will  find  manv  other  examples,  intermingled 
with  much  just  criticiim  and  some  fine  quotatiani  from  the  fathers. 
VOL.  II.  59 
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occurrence  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  poeti- 
cal parallelisms  exhibited  in  the  preceding  pa^es,  while  thej  fully 
prove  his  position,  that  the  poetical  dialect  pervades  the  New  Testa- 
ment, will  prepare  the  reader  to  expect  to  find  there  similar  instances 
of  parallel  lines  gradational.  The  second  example  of  parallel  coup- 
lets, given  in  page  462.  supra^  affords  a  concise  but  beautiful  speci- 
men of  the  ascent  or  climax  in  the  terms,  clauses,  or  lines  which  con- 
stitute the  parallelism.  One  or  two  additional  instances,  therefore* 
will  suffice,  to  show  the  existence  of  the  gradational  parallelism  in 
the  New  Testament. 

hv  h  KvfMo;  \n99Vi  ay«i>w#ci,  nw  irvcv/tarc  $i9^ro(  ovrw* 
«cai  Karap)7^ci|  rri  ttrt^avua  nr(  xmpmmat  avrov. 

Whom  the  Lord  Josus  will  wute  away,  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth 
And  will  utterly  destroy,  with  the  bright  appearance  of  his  coining. 

2  Thess.  ii.  8. 
"  The  first  words,  iv  &  Kopiof  lifnvs  are  common  to  both  lines ;  ohiAmvci  implies 
no  more,  in  this  place,  than  gradual  decay  ;  Karamm  denotes  totai  exterminatum  : 
while,  in  terror  and  maffnificenco,  no  less  than  m  the  effects  assigned,  tke  breath 
of  hu  moutkf  must  yield  to  the  bright  appearance  of  his  coming.  The  first  line 
•eems  to  announce  the  ordinary  diffusion,  gradually  to  be  effected,  of  Christian 
truth :  the  second,  to  foretell  the  extraordmary  manifestation  of  the  victorious 
Messiah,  suddenly,  and  overwhelmingly,  to  take  place  in  the  last  days."! 

us  hiov  <5vwv  ^i|  aircX^iTTt* 

cat  tis  voXty  Jiaiiapuruv  ^n  eivcy^iyrc* 

iropcvcff^c  it  ftaXXof  irpo;  ra  vpo&ira  ra  aireX«Xora  mkm  I^po^X. 

To  the  way  of  the  Gentiles  go  not  offT; 

And  to  a  city  of  the  Samaritans,  go  not  in ; 

But  proceed  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

Matt.  X.  5,  6. 

"  This  is  a  gradation  in  the  scale  of  national  and  religious  proximity ;  the  Gen- 
tiUtf  the  SamaritanSf  Israel.  In  the  remaining  terms,  there  is  a  correspondent 
progress :  the  way,  or  road  to  foreign  countries  ;  a  city  of  the  Samaritans ;  tbi 
house  of  Israel,  a  phrase  conveying  the  notion  of  home  ;  go  not  off,  —  go  not  from 
Palestine,  towards  other  nations ;  go  not  in  to  a  city  of  the  Samaritans ;  though, 
in  your  progresses  between  Judea  and  Galilee,  vou  must  pass  by  the  walls  of 
many  Samaritan  cities ;  but,  however  great  your  nitigue,  and  want  of  refreshment, 
proceed  rather  not  merely  to  the  house  of  Israel,  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  that  house. 
Thus,  by  a  beautiful  gradation,  the  apostles  are  brought  from  the  indefiniteness  of 
a  road  leading;  to  countries  remote  from  their  own,  and  people  differing  from  them- 
selves in  habits,  in  language,  and  in  faith,  to  the  homerolt,  individual,  and  endear- 
ing relationship  of  their  own  countrymen  ;  children  of  the  same  covenant  of  pro- 
mise, and  additionally  recommended  to  their  tender  companion,  as  morally  lost." 

Bishop  Jebb  has  given  additional  examples  of  the  gradational  paralleliani  from 
Matt.  V.  45.,  vii.  I.  S.,  xx.  26,  27.,  xxiv.  17,  Id.,  Mark  iv.  24.,  Luke  vi.  38.,  Ram.  v. 
7.,  James  i.  17.,  iv.  8.,  and  v.  5.,  Rev.  ix.  6.  and  xxii.  14. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  introverted  paraHelism^  or  paraUel  Unes  inirO" 
verted,  has  been  stated  in  page  456.  and  confirmed  by  suitable  ex- 
amples. Closely  allied  to  this  is  a  peculiarity  or  artifice  of  construc- 
tion, which  Bishop  Jebb  terms  an  Epanodos^  and  which  he  defines 
to  be  literally  *'  a  going  back^  speaking  first  to  the  second  of  two 
subjects  proposed ;  or  if  the  subjects  be  more  than  two,  resuming 
them  precisely  in  the  inverted  order,  speaking  first  to  the  last,  and 
last  to  the  first."  The  rationak  of  this  artifice  of  cornposition  be 
explains  more  particularly  in  the  following  words :  —  **  Two  pair  of 
terms  or  propositions,  containing  two  important,  but  not  equally  im- 
portant notions,  are  to  be  so  distributed,  as  to  bring  out  the  sense  in 
the  strongest  and  most  impressive  manner :  now,  this  result  will  be 

^ ■ ■ 11 a       _)  J  „      ii_i»j   — 

1  Saored  Literature,  p.  312. 
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heft  attained,  by  commenciDg,  and  concluding,  with  the  notion  to 
which  prominence  is  to  be  given ;  and  by  placing  in  the  centre 
the  less  important  notion,  or  that  which,  from  the  scope  of  the 
argument,  is  to  be  kept  subordinate."^  Having  established  the 
justice  of  this  explanation  by  examples  of  cpanodos,  derived  from 
the  Scriptures  as  well  as  from  the  best  classic  authors,  Bishop  Jebb 
has  accumulated  many  examples  proving  its  existence  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  which  derive  new  force 
and  beauty  from  the  application  of  this  figure.  The  length  to  which 
this  chapter  has  unavoidably  extended,  forbids  the  intfoduction  of 
more  than  one  or  two  instances  of  the  epanodos. 

Hrj  iiart  to  iyiov  roiy  Kvei' 

fLtfnoTt  Karavarrffrtusiv  avrovi  cv  rois  xooiv  avrwv. 

Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs ; 

Neither  cast  your  pearls  before  the  swine  ; 

Lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet ; 
And  turn  about  and  rend  you. 

Matt.  vii.  6. 

''  The  relation  of  the  first  line  to  the  fourth,  and  that  of  the  second  to  the  third, 
have  been  noticed  by  almost  all  the  commentators.  A  minor  circumstance,  is  not 
altogether  undeserving  of  attention :  the  equal  lengths,  in  the  original,  of  each 
related  pair  of  lines ;  the  first  and  fourth  lines  bein^  short,  the  second  and  third 
lines  lon^.  The  scn^  of  the  passage  becomes  perfectly  clear,  on  thus  adjusting 
the  paraUelism : 

Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs ; 

licst  they  turn  about  and  rend  you : 

Neither  cast  your  pearls  before  the  swine. 

Lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet. 

"  The  more  dangerous  act  of  imprudence,  with  its  fatal  retnH,  is  jplaced  first 
and  last,  lo  as  to  make,  and  to  leave,  the  deepest  practical  impression.*'^ 

Xpifov  cvwJca  tciicv  rw  Ocw* 
iv  rots  ott^oiiit/otff 

jcai  sv  Toi(  airoWviiCvoii' 

oU  l*ev  ocfiii  ^avaroVf  m  ^avarov' 
oU  it  oajui  ^wKf  £ts  ^(*i|y. 

We  are  a  sweet  odour  of  Christ : 
To  those  who  are  saved ; 
And  to  those  who  perish  ; 

To  the  one,  indeed,  an  odour  of  death,  unto  death  ; 
But  to  tlie  other,  an  odour  of  life,  unto  life  ;3 

2  Cor.  u.  15, 16. 

In  this  specimen  of  the  epanodos,  the  painful  part  of  the  subject  is 
kept  subordinate  ;  the  agreeable  is  placed  first  and  last. 

The  preceding  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  the  existence  of. 
the  grand  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poesy,  —  the  sententious  paral- 
lelism, witli  all  its  varieties,  in  the  New  Testament.  The  reader, 
who  is  desirous  of  further  investigating  this  interesting  topii^  (and  what 
student  who  has  accompanied  the  auUior  of  the  present  work  tlius  far, 
will  not  eagerly  prosecute  it.^)  is  necessarily  referred  to  Bishop  Jebb's 
"  Sacred  Literature,"  to  which  this  chapter  stands  so  deeply  indebted  ; 
—  a  volume,  of  which  it  is  but  an  act  of  bare  justice  in  the  writer  of 
these  pages  to  say,  that,  independently  of  the  spirit  of  enlightened 

1  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  60.  335.  9  Sacred  Literiturf^  p.  38^. 

3  Sacred  Literaturf,  p.  344. 
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piety  which  pervades  every  part,  it  has  the  highest  claims  to  the  at- 
tention of  EVERY  biblical  student  for  its  numerous  beautiful  and  philo- 
logical criticisms  and  elucidations  of  the  New  Testament ;  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  which  this  learned  prelate  has  opened  and  developed 
a  new  and  most  important  source,  of  which  future  commentators  will 
doubtless  gladly  avail  themselves. 

VI.  The  sacred  writers  have  left  us  several  kinds  of  poetical  com- 
position :  they  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  cultivated  either  tlie 
e^ic  or  tlie  dramatic  species,  unless  we  take  tliese  terms  in  a  very  wide 
sense,  and  refer  to  these  classes  those  poems  in  which  several  inter- 
locutors are  introduced.  Thus,  M.  Ugen^  and  (after  him)  Dr.  Good* 
conceive  the  book  of  Job  to  be  a  regular  epic  poem  :  while  Messieurs 
Vehhusen  and  Ammon  think  that  tlie  Song  of  Songs  exhibits  traces 
of  a  dramatic  or  melo-dramatic  structure.  Bishop  Lowtli,  however, 
reduces  the  various  productions  of  the  Hebrew  poets  to  the  following 
classes,  viz. 

1.  Prophetic  Poetry,  —  Although  some  parts  of  the  writings  of  die 
prophets  are  clearly  in  prose,  of  which  instances  occur  in  the  prophe- 
cies of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Jonah,  and  Daniel,  yet  the  other 
books,  constituting  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  prophetic  writings, 
are  classed  by  Bishop  Lowth  among  the  poetical  producdons  of  the 
Jews ;  and  (with  tlie  excepdon  of  certain  passages  in  Isaiah,  Habak- 
kuk,  and  Ezekiel,  which  appear  to  constitute  complete  poems  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  odes  as  well  as  elegies)  form  a  particular  species  of  poesy, 
which  he  distinguishes  by  the  appellation  of  Prophetic. 

The  predictions  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  are  pre-eminendy  cha- 
racterised by  the  sententious  parallelism,  which  has  been  discussed 
and  exemplified  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  prophetic  poesy,  how- 
ever, is  more  ornamented,  more  splendid,  and  more  flond  than  any 
other.  It  abounds  more  in  imagery,  at  least  that  species  of  imagery, 
which,  in  the  parabolic  style,  is  of  common  and  established  accepta^ 
tion,  and  which,  by  means  of  a  setded  analogy  always  preserved,  is 
transferred  from  certain  and  definite  objects  to  express  indefinite  and 
general  ideas.  Of  all  the  images  peculiar  to  the  parabolic  style,  it 
most  frequendy  introduces  those  which  are  taken  from  natural  objects 
and  sacred  history :  it  abounds  most  in  metaphors,  allegories,  com- 
parisons, and  even  in  copious  and  dififiise  descriptions.  It  possesses 
all  that  genume  enthusiasm  which  is  the  natural  attendant  on  inspira- 
tion ;  it  excels  in  the  brightness  of  imagination,  and  in  clearness  and 
energy  of  diction,  and  consequendy  rises  to  an  uncommon  pitch  of 
sublimity ;  hence  also  it  is  often  very  happy  in  the  expression  and  de- 
lineation of  the  pas^ons,  though  more  commonly  employed  in  excit- 
ing them.^ 

The  following  passage  firom  one  of  Balaam's  prophecies  (which 
Bishop  Lo^vdi  ranks  among  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  Hebrew 
poetry),  exhibits  a  prophetic  poem  complete  in  all  its  parts.  It  abounds 

^  Jobi,  antiquiMimi  cannmis  Hebimicif  Natara  atque  Virtutes,  cap.  iii.  pp.  40 — dlV 
^  LOrodactory  Dinertation  to  his  vernon  of  the  book  of  Job,  p.  xz. 
Lowth*a  Lectorea  on  Hebrew  PoeMy,  Lect.  xviu.,  six.  and  xz. 
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in  gay  and  splendid  imagery,  copied  immediately  from  the  tablet  of 
nature ;  and  is  chiefly  conspicuous  for  the  glowing  elegance  of  the 
style,  and  the  form  and  diversity  of  the  figures.  The  translation  is 
mat  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales.^ 

How  goodly  ore  thy  tents,  O  Jacob, 
And  tny  tabernacles,  O  Israel ! 

As  streams  do  they  spread  forth, 

As  gardens  by  the  river  side  ; 
As  sandal-trees  which  the  lord  hath  planted, 
As  cedar-trees  beside  the  waters. 

There  shall  come  forth  a  man  of  his  seed 

And  shall  rule  over  many  nations  : 
And  his  kingdom  shall  be  higher  than  Gog, 

And  his  kmgdom  shall  bo  exalted.^ 

(God  brought  him  forth  out  of  Egypt, 
He  is  to  him  as  the  strength  of  a  unicorn.) 
Ho  shall  devour  the  nations,  his  enemies, 
And  shall  break  their  bones, 
And  pierce  them  through  with  his  arrows. 

He  lieth  down  as  a  lion, 
He  couchoth  as  a  lioness, 
Who  shall  rouse  him  ! 
Blessed  is  he  that  bicsseth  thee, 
And  cursed  is  he  that  curseth  thee. 

The  eighteenth  chapter  and  the  three  first  verses  of  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  the  Apocal)rpse  present  a  noble  instance  of  prophetic  poesy, 
in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  finest  productions  of  any  of  the  Hebrew 
bards.^ 

2.  Elegiac  Poetry. — Of  this  description  are  several  passages  in 
the  prophetical  books,^  as  well  as  in  the  book  of  Job,^  and  many  of 
David's  psalms  that  were  composed  on  occasions  of  distress  and 
mourning  :  the  forty-second  psalm  in  particular  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree tender  and  plaintive,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautifid  specimens 
of  the  Hebrew  elegy.  The  lamentation  of  David  over  his  friend  Jo- 
nathan (2  Sam.  i.  17 — 27.)  is  another  most  beautiful  elegy :  but  the 
most  regular  and  perfect  elegiac  composition  in  the  Scriptures,  per« 
baps  in  the  whole  world,  is  tlic  book  entitled  The  Lamentations  of 

1  Analysis  of  Chronoloj^y,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  pp.  224 — 226. 

9  In  the  rendering  of  this  quatrain,  Dr.  Hales  has  followed  the  Septuagint  ver- 
noD)  which  he  vindicates  in  a  long  note.  In  our  authorised  translation,  made  from 
the  Masoretic  text,  the  seventh  verse  of  Numb.  xziv.  stands  thus :  — 

He  shall  pour  the  water  out  of  his  buckets, 
And  his  seed  shall  be  in  many  waters ; 
And  his  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag, 
And  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted. 
This  is  confessedly  obscure.  —  Dr.  Boothroyd,  in  his  New  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  a  slight  departure  from  the  conunon  rendering,  traitflateetheTefae 
in  the  following  manner  : 

Water  shall  flow  from  the  nm  of  Jacob, 
And  bis  seed  shall  become  as  many  waters ; 
Their  kin^  shall  be  higher  than  Ajraff , 
And  his  kingdom  more  highly  ezaned. 
3  The  passages  above  noticed  are  printed  m  Greek  and  English,  divided  so  as  to 
exhibit  their  poetical  structure  to  the  greatest  advantage,  in  Dr.  Jebb's  Stored  Li- 
terature, pp.  452—459. 
*  See  Amos  v.  1,  2.  16. ;  Jer.  ix.  17—22. ;  Ezek.  xzii.  xxvii.  12^1(».  and  xzzii. 
5  See  Job  ill.  vi.  vii.  x.  xiv.  xvii.  xix.  xxxt.  xxx. 
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Jeremiah,  of  which  we  have  given  a  particular  analysis,  tn/ra,  Vd. 
IV.  Part  L  Chap.  VI.  Sect.  II. 

3.  Didactic  Poetry  is  defined  by  Bishop  Lowth  to  be  that  which 
delivers  moral  precepts  in  elegant  and  pointed  verses,  often  illustrated 
by  a  comparison  expressed  or  implied,  similar  to  the  Fv^fMu,  or  moral 
sentences,  and  adages,  of  the  antient  sages.  Of  this  species  of  po- 
etry the  book  of  Proverbs  is  the  principal  instance.  To  this  class 
may  also  be  referred  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

4.  Of  Lyric  Poetry,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  be  accompanied 
with  music,  the  Old  Testament  abounds  with  numerous  examples. 
Besides  a  great  number  of  hymns  and  songs  which  are  dispersed 
through  the  historical  and  prophetical  books,  such  as  the  ode  of  Mo- 
ses at  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.),  his  prophetic  ode  (Deut.  xxxii.),  the 
triumphal  ode  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.),  the  prayer  oi  Habakkuk  ^iii.), 
and  many  similar  pieces,  the  entire  book  of  Psalms  is  to  be  consider- 
ed as  a  collection  of  sacred  odes,  possessing  every  variety  of  form, 
and  supported  with  tlie  highest  spirit  of  lyric  poetry ;  —  sometimes 
sprightly,  cheerful,  and  triumphant ;  sometimes  solemn  and  magnifi- 
cent ;  and  sometimes  tender,  soft,  and  pathetic. 

5.  Of  the  Idylj  or  short  pastoral  poem,^  the  historical  psalms  affi)rd 
abundant  instances.  The  seventy-eighdi,  hundred  and  fifth,  hun- 
dred and  sixth,  hundred  and  thirty-sixth,  and  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
ninth  psalms,  may  be  adduced  as  singularly  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
sacred  idyl :  to  which  may  be  added  Isa.  ix.  8.  —  x.  4. 

6.  Of  Dramatic  Poetry  Bishop  Lowth,^  adduces  examples  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon  and  the  book  of  Job,  understanding  the  term  in  a 
more  extended  sense  than  that  in  which  it  is  usually  received.  Some 
critics,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  a  collec- 
tion of  sacred  idyls :  and  M.  Bauer  is  disposed  to  consider  the  former 
book  as  approximating  nearest  to  the  Juekama^  that  is,  "  the  assem- 
blies," moral  discourses,  or  conversations  of  the  celebrated  Arabian 
poet  Hariri.' 

In  another  part  of  this  work,  some  reasons  arc  offered  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  conjecture. 

Many  of  the  psalms,  (and,  according  to  Bishop  Horsley,^  by  (as 
the  greater  part,)  are  a  kind  of  dramatic  ode,  consisting  oi  dialogues 
between  persons  sustaining  certain  characters.  ^'  In  these  dialc^ue- 
psalms,  the  persons  are  frequendy  the  psalmist  himself,  or  the  chorus 
of  priests  and  Levites,  or  the  leader  ot  the  Levitical  band,  opening 
the  ode  with  a  proem  declarative  of  the  subject,  and  very  often  cas- 
ing the  whole  with  a  solemn  admonitk>n,  drawn  fi*om  what  the  other 
persons  say."^    The  dramatic  or  dialogue  form,  which  thus  pervades 


1  Bishop  Lowth  defines  an  idyl  to  be  a  poem  of  moderate  length,  of  a  unifom 
iddle  style,  chiefly  distinguished  for  eloj 
to  the  plot,  conduct,  and  arrangement. 
8  Lowtn,  Prelect,  xviii. — xzziv. 
'  Bauer,  Hcrmeneut.  Sacr.  p.  386. 


middle  style,  chiefly  distinguished  for  elegance  and  sweetness ;  regular  and  dear 
as  to  the  plot,  conduct,  and  arrang 
8  Lowtn,  Prelect,  xviii. — xzziv. 


•  i>auer,  ncrmeneui.  sacr.  p.  joo. 

4  Bishop  Horsloy's  Book  of  Psalms  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  Vol.  L  Pnf.  p. 

Vol.  nf.  Part  I.  Chap.  UI.  Sect.  U.  «  n. 
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the  book  of  Psalms,  admits  of  considerable  variety.  Its  leading  cha- 
racteristic, however,  is  an  alternate  succession  of  parts,  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  alternate  recitation  by  two  semi-choruses  in  the  Jewish 
worship.  Bishop  Jebb  considers  the  sublime  hymn  of  Zacharias 
(Luke  i.  67 — 79.)  as  a  dramatic  ode  of  tliis  description ;  and,  in  con- 
nrmation  of  his  opinion,  he  remarks  tliat  Zacharias  must  have  been 
familiar  with  this  character  of  composition,  botli  as  a  pious  and  lite- 
rate Jew,  much  conversant  witli  the  devotional  and  lyric  poetry  of  his 
country,  and  also  as  an  officiadng  priest,  accustomed  to  bear  his  part 
in  the  choral  service  of  tlie  temple.  Dr.  J.  has  accordingly  printed 
that  hymn  in  Greek  and  English,  in  the  form  of  a  dramatic  ode  :  and 
by  tills  mode  of  distribution  has  satisfactorily  elucidated  its  true  mean- 
ing and  grammatical  construcdon  in  many  passages,  wliich  have  hi- 
therto in  \'ain  exercised  tiie  acumen  of  critics.^ 

To  tlie  preceding  species  ol  Hebrew  poetry,  we  may  add 
7.  The  Acrostic  or  Alphabetical  Poems.  Bishop  iJowih  consider- 
ed this  form  of  poetry  as  one  of  tlie  leading  characterisdcs  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Hebrew  muse :  but  tliis,  we  have  seen,^  is  not  the  fact. 
It  may  rather  be  viewed  as  a  subordinate  species,  the  form  of  which 
the  bishop  thus  defines :  —  The  acrostic  or  alphabeucal  poem  con- 
sists of  twenty-two  lines,  or  of  twenty-two  systems  of  lines,  or  periods, 
or  stanzas,  according  to  the  number  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  al- 
phabet ;  and  every  line,  or  every  stanza,  begins  with  each  letter  m 
Its  order,  as  it  stands  in  the  alphabet ;  that  is,  the  first  line,  or  first 
stanza,  begins  with  ^  {aleph)^  the  second  widi  3  (ietA),  and  so  on. 
This  was  certainly  intended  for  the  assistance  of  the  memory,  and 
was  chiefly  employed  in  subjects  of  common  use,  as  maxims  of  mo- 
ndiQr,  and  forms  of  devotion ;  which,  being  expressed  in  detached 
silences,  or  aphorisms,  (the  form  in  which  the  sages  of  the  most  an- 
tient  times  delivered  their  instructions,)  the  inconvenience  aiising  from 
the  subject,  the  want  of  connection  in  the  parts,  and  of  a  regular  train 
of  thought  carried  through  the  whole,  was  remedied  by  this  artificial 
contrivance  in  the  form.  There  are  still  extant  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  twelve^  of  these  poems ;  three  of  them  perfecdy  al- 
|riiabetical,^  in  which  every  line  is  marked  by  its  initial  letter ;  the 
other  nine  less  perfecdy  alphabetical,  in  which  every  stanza  only  is  so 
distinguished.  Of  the  three  former  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  not  only 
every  single  line  is  distinguished  by  its  initial  letter ;  but  that  the 
whole  poem  is  laid  out  into  stanzas ;  two^  of  these  poems  each  into 
ten  stanzas,  all  of  two  lines,  except  the  two  last  stanzas  in  each, 
which  are  of  three  lines  ;  in  these  tne  sense  and  the  construcdon  ma- 
nifesdy  point  out  die  division  into  stanzas,  and  mark  the  limit  of  every 
stanza.  The  third^  of  these  perfecdy  alphabetical  poems  consists  of 
twenty-two  stanzas  of  three  lines :  but  in  this  the  inidal  letter  of  every 
stanza  is  also  the  inidal  letter  of  every  Ime  of  that  stanza :  so  that 


1  S&cred  Literature,  pp.  404 — 417.  8  See  d.  448,  449.  «iipr«. 

9  Peal.  zxy.  xxxit.  zxxvii.  cxi.  czii.  cxiz.  exlv.    Prov.  zxzi.  tO— 31.     Lam.  1.  ii. 

Ul.  IV. 

4  Psal.  cxi.  cxii.    Lament,  iu.  S  PaI.  ezi.  czii.  8  Lament,  iii. 
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both  die  lines  and  the  stanzas  are  infallibly  limited.  And  in  all  the 
three  poems  the  pauses  of  the  sentences  coincide  with  the  pauses  of 
the  lines  and  stanzas.  It  is  also  further  to  be  observed  of  these  three 
poems,  that  the  lines  so  determined  by  the  initial  letters  in  the  same 
poem,  are  remarkably  equal  to  one  another  in  length,  in  the  number 
of  words  nearly,  and  probably  in  the  number  of  syllables ;  and  that 
the  lines  of  the  same  stanza  have  a  remarkable  congruiQr  one  with 
another,  in  the  matter  and  the  form,  in  tlie  sense  and  the  construction. 

Of  the  other  nine  poems  less  perfectly  alphabetical,  in  which  the 
stanzas  only  are  marked  with  initial  letters,  six^  consist  of  stanzas  of 
two  lines,  two'  of  stanzas  of  three  lines,  and  one^  of  stanzas  of  four 
lines  :  not  taking  into  the  account  at  present  some  irregularities, 
which  in  all  probability  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  mistakes  of  tran- 
scribers. And  these  stanzas  likewise  naturally  divide  themselves  into 
their  distinct  lines,  die  sense  and  the  construction  plainly  pointing  out 
their  limits :  and  the  lines  have  the  same  congruity  one  with  anodier 
in  matter  and  form,  as  was  above  observed  in  regard  to  the  poems 
more  perfecdv  alphabetical. 

Another  thmg  to  be  observed  of  the  three  poems  perfecdy  alpha- 
betical is,  that  in  two^  of  them  the  lines  are  shorter  than  those  of  the 
third^  by  about  one  third  part,  or  almost  half ;  and  of  the  other  nine 
poems,  the  stanzas  only  oi  which  arc  alphabetical,  that  three^  consist 
of  die  longer  lines,  and  the  six  others  of  the  shorter. 

VII.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  poetry  of 
die  Hebrews  derives  its  chief  excellence  from  its  being  dedicated  to 
religion.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  elevated,  more  beautiful, 
or  more  elegant,  than  the  composition  of  the  Hebrew  bards  ;  in 
which  the  sublimity  of  the  subject  is  fully  equalled  by  the  energy  of 
the  language  and  the  dignity  of  the  style.  Compared  with  diem,  the 
most  brilliant  productions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  muses,  who  often 
cniploycd  diemselves  on  frivolous  or  very  trifling  themes,  are  infi- 
nitely inferior  in  the  scale  of  excellence.  The  Hebrew  poet,  who 
worsliipped  Jehovah  as  the  sovereign  of  his  people  —  who  believed 
all  die  lawS|  whether  sacred  or  civil,  which  he  was  bound  to  obey,  to 
be  of  divine  enactment —  and  who  was  taught  that  man  was  depend- 
ent upon  God  for  every  thing,  —  meditated  upon  nothing  but  Jeho- 
vah ;  to  Him  he  devoudy  referred  aU  things,  and  placed  his  supreme 
delight  in  celebrating  the  divine  attributes  and  perfections.  If,  how- 
ever, we  would  enter  fully  into  the  beauties  of  the  sacred  poets,  thftre 
are  two  general  observations,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  whenever  we  analyse  or  examine  the  Songs  of  Sion. 

I.     The  first  is  that  tre  carefully  investigate  their  nature  and  genius. 

For,  as  the  Hebrew  poems,  thouffh  various  in  their  kinds,  are  each  marked  br 
a  character  peculiar  to  itself,  and  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  each 
other,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  enter  more  fiilly  into  their  elegance  and  beauty,  if  we 
have  a  correct  view  of  their  form  and  arrangement.  For  instance,  if  we  wish 
critically  to  expound  the  Psalms,  we  ought  to  mTestigate  the  nature  and  proper- 

1  Psal.  XXV.  xxxiv.  cxix.  cxW.  ProT.  xxxi.    Lam.  iv.  9  Lam.  i.  ii. 

^  Fnl.  xxxv'u.  *  Pial.  czi.  cxii.  ^  Lament,  iii.  ^  Lam.  i.  ii.  h' 
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ties  of  tlie  Hebrew  ode,  as  well  as  the  form  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew  elegieti 
^.,  and  ascertain  in  what  respects  they  differ  from  the  odes,  elegies,  &c.  of  tJie 
Greek  poets.  In  like  manner,  when  studying  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  we  should 
recollect  that  the  most  anticnt  kind  of  instruction  was  by  means  of  mora^  sen- 
tences, in  which  the  first  principles  of  antient  philosophy  were  contained ;  and,  from 
a  comparison  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  other  jgnomic  sentences,  we  should  in- 
vestigate the  principal  characters  of  a  proverb.  &  the  book  of  Job  are  to  be  ob- 
served the  unity  of  action,  delineation  of  manners,  the  external  form  and  con- 
struction of  the  poem,  &c.^ 

2.  Further,  in  interpreting  the  compositions  of  the  Hebraw  bards, 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  objects  of  our  attention  are  the 
productions  of  poets,  and  of  oriental  poets  in  particular. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  we  should  be  acquainted  with  the  country  in  whidh 
the  poet  lived,  its  situation  and  peculiarities,  and  also  with  the  manners  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  idiom  of  the  language.  Oriental  poetry  abounds  with  strong 
expressions,  bold  metaphors,  glowing  sentiments  and  animated  descriptions,  por- 
trayed in  the  most  lively  colours.  Hence  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  poets  are  nei- 
ther to  be  understood  in  too  lax  a  sense,  nor  to  be  interpreted  too  literally.  In 
the  comparisons  introduced  by  them,  the  point  of  reseinblance  between  the  object 
of  comparison,  and  the  thing  with  which  it  is  compared,  should  be  examined,  but 
not  strained  too  far  :  and  the  force  of  the  personifications,  allegories,  or  otlier  fi- 
gures that  may  be  introduced,  should  be  full^  considered.  Above  all,  it  shonld  be 
recollected,  that,  as  the  sacred  poets  lived  m  the  East,  their  ideas  and  manners 
were  totally  different  from  ours,  and  consequently  are  not  to  be  considered  accord- 
ing to  our  modes  of  thinking.  From  inattention  to  this  circumstance  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  muse  have  neither  been  correctly  understood,  nor  their  beau- 
ties duly  felt  and  appreciated. 

1  The  reader  will  find  some  hints  for  the  special  study  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  in 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  Chap.  III.  Sect.  II.  $  IX.,  and  also  a  copious  analysis  of  the  Book 
of  Job^  with  observations  for  the  better  understanding  of  it,  in  Part  I.  Chap.  lU. 
Sect.  I.  6  IX.  X.  of  the  same  volume. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

ON   HARMONIES    OF   SCRIPTURE. 

L  Occasion  and  Design  of  Harmonies  of  the  Scriptures.  —  II.  Works 
>  reconciling  alleged  or  seeming  Contradictions  in  the  Sacred  IVri^ 
tings, — III.  Harmonies  of  the  Old  Testament.  —  IV.  Harmonies 
of  the  Four  Gospels.  —  V.  1.  Harmonies  of  particular  parts  of 
the  Gospels.  —  2.  Harmonies  of  the  Acts  oj  the  Apostles  and  of 
the  Apostolical  Epistles.  —  VI.  Observations  on  the  different 
Schemes  of  Harmo7iisers,  and  on  the  Duration  of  the  Public  Mi- 
nistry of  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  The  several  books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  having  been  written 
at  different  times  and  on  different  occasions,  necessarily  treat  on  a 

?eat  variety  of  subjects,  historical,  doctrinal,  moral,  and  prophetic, 
he  sacred  authors  also,  writing  with  different  designs,  have  not 
aways  related  the  same  events  in  the  same  order :  some  are  intro- 
duced by  anticipation  ;  and  others  again  are  related  first  which  should 
have  been  placed  last.  Hence  seeming  contradictions  have  arisen, 
which  have  been  eagerly  seized  by  the  adversaries  of  Christianity,  in 
order  to  perplex  the  minds  and  shake  the  faith  of  tliose  who  are  not 
able  to  cope  with  their  sophistries  :  diough,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
preceding  volume  of  this  work,  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for 
charging  real  contradictions  on  the  Scriptures. 

The  manifest  importance  and  advantage  of  comparing  the  sacred 
writers  with  each  otlier,  and  of  reconciling  apparent  contradictions, 
have  induced  many  learned  men  to  undertake  the  compilation  of 
works,  which,  being  designed  to  show  the  perfect  agreement  of  all 
parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  are  commonly  termed  Harmonies.  A 
multitude  of  works  of  this  description,  has  at  different  times  been 
issued  from  the  press ;  the  execution  of  which  has  varied  according 
to  the  different  designs  of  their  respective  authors.  They  may,  how- 
ever, be  referred  to  four  classes ;  viz.  —  Works  which  have  for  their 
object  the  reconciling  of  apparent  contradictions  in  the  Sacred  Wri- 
tings ;  —  Harmonies  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  exhibit  a  combin- 
ed account  of  tlie  various  narratives  therein  contained;  —  similar 
Harmonies  of  the  New  Testament ;  —  and  Harmonies  of  particular 
books.  Walchius,  Fabricius,  and  other  bibb'ographers  have  given 
accounts  of  very  numerous  works  of  tliis  description :  it  is  proposed 
in  tliis  chapter  to  notice  only  a  few  of  those  which  are  most  deserving 
of  attention. 

11.  Among  those  harmonies,  which  have  for  their  object  the  recon- 
ciling of  apparent  contradictions  in  tlie  sacred  writings  generally,  the 
following  publications  are  the  best  known. 

1.  Michaelis  Waltheri  Harmonia  Biblica;  sive  brevis  et  plana 

Conciliatio  locorum  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti,  adparenter  sibi 

contradicentium.     Noribergse,  1696,  folio. 

This  work  first  appeared  at  Strasburg  (Argentorati)  in  1020,  and  has  been  re- 
peatedly printed  in  Germany ;  the  edition  of  1006  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  and 
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most  correct.  Walther's  Harmonia  Biblica  is  a  work  of  considerable  learning 
and  industry,  which  illustrates  many  difficult  passages  with  great  ability.  He  has, 
however,  unnecessarily  augmented  the  number  of  seemingly  contradictory  pas- 
sages ;  a  defect  which  is  common  to  most  of  the  writers  oi  this  class. 

2.  Christian!  Mattliioe  Antilogise  Biblical ;  sive  Conciliationes  Die- 
tiirum  Scripture  Sacrae,  in  speciem  inter  se  pngnantium,  secundum 
serieni  locorum  theologicorum  in  ordinem  redactse.  Hamburgi» 
1500,  4to. 

3.  Symphonia  Prophetarum  ct  Apostolonim ;  in  qu&,  ordine  chro- 
nologico  Loci  Sacrro  Scripturie  specie  tenus  contradicentes,  concili- 
antur,  ut  et  ad  quo^stiones  difficiliores  chronologicas  ct  alias  Veteriji 
Testfunenti  respondetur  ;  in  duas  partes  divisa.  Auctore  D,  M.  Jo- 
haiine  Scharpio,  Scoto-Britanno,  Andreapolitano,  pastore.  Gene- 
vtp,  1525,  4to. 

4.  The  Reconciler  of  the  Bible  enlarged,  wherein  above  three 
thousand  seeming  Contradictions  throughout  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament are  fully  and  plainly  reconciled.  By  Thomas  Man,  London, 
1C62,  folio. 

5.  Johannis  Thadda;i  Conciliatorium  BibUcum.  Amstelodami, 
1648,  12mo.     Londini,  1662,  folio.  ' 

The  last  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  edition,  and  professes  to  be  considerably  en- 
larged. This  work  follows  the  order  of  tlio  several  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  The  remark  above  made,  on  Walther's  Oficina  BihJieaj  is  equally 
applicable  to  Mr.  Man's  work,  to  the  Conciliatorium  Bihlicum  of  Thaddeus,  and 
also  to 

6.  The  Dividing  of  the  IIooiT :  or  Seeming  Contradictions  through- 
out the  Sacred  Scriptures,  distinguished,  resolv'd,  and  apply^d,  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  faith  of  the  feeble,  doubtfull,  and  weake,  in 
wavering  times.  Also  to  bring  the  soule  (by  prayer  and  spiritual! 
ap])Iication)  into  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  onely  David's-Key,  to  unlock  the  cabinet  of  Jacob's  God,  to 
fetch  out  that  secret,  why  he  slioujd  lay  his  liands  thus  crosse  when 
lie  gave  his  children  this  blessing.  Helpfull  to  every  houshold  of 
faith.     By  William  Strent,  M.  A.  London,  1654.  4to. 

This  work  is  occasionally  found  in  booksellers*  catalognes,  where  it  is  marked 
as  both  rare  and  curious.  It  is  noticed  here  merely  to  put  the  student  on  his  guard 
nut  to  purchase  it.  The  critical  information  it  contuns  is  very  meager  ;  and  the 
quaint  titlc-pa|re,  which  we  have  copied,  sufficiently  indicates  the  enthusiastk: 
spirit  of  the  author. 

7.  Joannis  Pontasii  Sacra  Scriptura  ubique  sibi  constans ;  seu 
Difficiliores  Sacra;  Scriptura;  Loci,  in  Speciem  secum  pugnantes, 
juxta  sanctorum  ecclesiie  sanctse  patrum  celeberrimorumque  theolo- 
gorum  sententiam  conciliati.     Paris,  1698,  4to. 

M.  Pontas  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  casuistical  theology.  Hii  de- 
sign in  this  publication  was  to  have  reconciled  all  the  seeming  contradictions  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  he  proceeded  no  further  than  through  the  rentateuch.  It  is  a 
work  of  considerable  learning  and  research. 

8.  The  Harmony  of  Scripture  ;  or  an  attempt  to  reconcile  various 
passages  apparently  contradictory.  By  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Faller, 
8vo.     London,  1817. 

This  posthumous  tract  contains  fiAy-five  mdiciotn  obeervations  on  so  mtaxf  ap- 
parently contradictory  texts  of  Scripture.  They  were  originally  written  for  the 
satisfaction  of  a  private  individual. 

III.  The  following  works  are  inore  particularly  worthy  of  notice 
among  the  rarioiis  Harmonies,  which  have  for  their  object  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  Old  Testament  by  disposing  the  historical,  poetical, 
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and  prophetical  books,  in  chronological  order,  so  that  they  may  mu- 
tually explain  and  authenticate  one  anotlier.^ 

1.  A  Chronicle  of  the  Times  and  the  Order  of  the  Texts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  wherein  the  books,  chapters,  psalms,  stories,  pro- 
phecies, &c.,  are  reduced  into  their  proper  order,  and  taken  up  in 
the  proper  places,  in  which  the  natural  method  and  genuine  series 
of  the  chronology  requireth  them  to  be  taken  in.  With  reason  given 
of  dislocations,  where  they  come.  And  many  remarkable  notes  and 
observations  given,  all  along  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
text  ;  the  diiHculties  of  the  chronicle  declared ;  the  differences  oc- 
curring in  the  relating  of  stories  reconciled  ;  and  exceeding  manj 

scruples  and  obscurities  in  the  Old  Testament  explained. 

This  *  Chroniclo'  is  to  bo  found  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Lightfoot's  works, 
published  at  London,  in  lt>B4,  in  two  voluraos  folio,  and  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  octavo  London  edition,  printed  in  182t2 — ^23.  Of  all  the  theologians  of  his 
time,  thi.s  celebrated  divine  (whose  opinion  was  consulted  by  every  scholar  of  note, 
both  British  and  forcinfn,)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  deeply  versed  in  Uie 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  ^^  It  was  his  custom  for  many  vears,  to  note  down, 
as  opportunity  presented,  in  the  course  of  his  talmudicol  and  rabbinical  studies, 
the  order  and  time  oi  the  several  passages  of  Scripture,  as  they  came  under  his 
consideration."  By  pursuing  this  metliod  he  gradually  formed  the  invaluable 
chronicle,  the  title  of  which  has  just  been  siven.  In  what  year  it  was  first  pub- 
lished, wo  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  out  it  probably  was  not  before  the  year 
104(3  or  1(>47,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Torimel,  in  the  publication  which  is 
noticed  below.  In  this  work.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  briefly  stated  the  summary  or 
substance  of  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  has  indicated  the 
order  in  which  the  several  clmpters,  psalms,  and  prophecies  are  to  be  placed.  In 
the  marffiu  ho  has  ^iven  the  vears  of  the  world,  and  of  the  indges  or  sovereiirns 
under  wliose  administration  the  several  events  took  place.  Notwithstanding  ?he 
differences  in  opinion  entertained  by  the  learned  concerning  the  chronology  of 
particular  events,  the  general  method  of  this  '  Chronicle'  has  been,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be,  hold  in  the  highest  estimation  by  all  who  are  competent  duly  to  ap- 
preciate its  merits. 

About  or  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Lightfoot^s  Chronicle, 
Mr.  Samuel  Torshel,  another  learned  Englishman,  published  at  Lon- 
don, in  1647,  a  quarto  tract  entitled 

2.  A  Designe  about  disposing  the  Bible  into  an  Harmony.  Or, 
an  Essay  concerning  the  transposing  the  order  of  books  and  chap- 
ters of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  the  reducing  of  all  into  a  continued 
history. 

i  Benefits. 
The   ^Difficultie. 

(  Flelpes. 

It  appears  from  tlie  preface  that  Mr.  Torshel  was  preceptor  of  the  children  of 
King  Charles  I.  under  the  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  and  his  tract  was  addressed 
*  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament,' 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  excite  to  patronise  the  undertaking,  by  the  consideration 
of  the  glory  which  had  redounded  to  France  by  the  then  recent  publication  of  the 
Parisian  Polyglott,  in'ten  folio  .volumes.  The  state,  however,  paid  no  regard  to 
this  address,  and  the  design  which  Torshel  had  ablv  sketched,  vras  never  accom- 
plished. He  proposed  "  to  lay  the  whole  story  together  in  a  continued  connection, 
the  books,  or  parts  of  books,  and  all  the  severaJi  parcels  disposed  and  placed  io 
their  proper  order,  as  the  continuance  and  chronicall  method  of  the  Scripture- 

^^^—    —■  ^11^        »— ^^^^^W^— 1^— ^M^^^^— — ^^^B^  ■■■■!■  I  ■  ■  ■  ■l»^l».  ■  ■■  ■  ■  I        IM       Ml 

I  Walchius  has  described  a  groat  number  of  works  reconciling  the  seeming  dis- 
crepancies in  the  sacred  writers,  as  well  as  Harmonies  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
omment  critics  of  former  times.  But  as  our  design  is  to  notice  only  those  which 
are  accessible  to  biblical  students,  the  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  an  accoont 
of  their  labours;  is  referred  to  his  Bibliotheca  Theologica  3electa,  yol.  iv.  pp.  8^ 
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history  requires  ;  so  that  no  sentence  nor  word  in  the  whole  Bible  be  emitted,  nor 
any  thing  repeated ^  or  any  word  inserted  but  what  is  necessary  for  transition-  So 
as  some  whole  chapters  or  pieces  be  put  into  other  places,  yea,  groat  parts  of  some 
books,  and  some  whole  books,  to  be  woven  into  the  body  of  another  book."  (Tor- 
■hel's  Designe,  p.  10.)  In  the  prosecution  of  this  undertaking,  besides  reducing 
all  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  a  continued  Series,  the  book  ia 
Psahns,  and  the  sermons  of  the  Prophets  were  to  be  inserted  in  their  proper 
places,  and  the  writings  of  Solomon  mcorporated  according  to  those  periods  of 
his  reign  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  ;  and  those  parts  of  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  *  wiiich  the  men  of  Ilczckiah  copied  out,'  were  to  be  disposed 
in  the  body  of  the  bookH  of  Chronicles,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiab, 
King  of  JudaJi.  In  harmonising  the  Gospels,  Mr.  Torshel  propowd  to  follow  the 
plan  then  recently  adopted  in  the  Latin  Harmony,  commenced  by  Chemnitz,  con- 
tinued by  Lyser,  and  nnishcd  by  Gerhard  ;  and  the  apostolic  epistles  were  to  be 
ditttributed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  according  to  the  order  or  time  when  they 
were  written.  The  writings  ox  Saint  John  were  to  close  the  proposed  undertak- 
ing. The  perusal  of  thid  modest  and  well  written  tract,  several  years  since,  sug- 
gested to  the  writer  of  these  pages  the  idea  of  attempting  a  harmony  of  the  entire 
liiblc,  on  the  completion  of  tlic  present  work.  This  laborious  undertaking,  how- 
over,  has  happily  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  publication  of 

3.  The  Old  Testament,  arranged  in  historical  and  chronological 
order,  (on  tlxe  basis  of  Lightfoot's  Chronicle,)  in  such  manner, 
that  the  books,  chapters,  psalms,  prophecies,  Slc.  may  be  read  as 
one  connected  liistory,  in  the  very  words  of  the  authorised  transla- 
tion. By  the  Rev.  GeorgmiTownsend,  M.  A.  London,  1S21.  In 
two  very  large  volumes,  8vo, 

Tliis  beautifully  printed  and  carefully  executed  work  (as  its  title  page  an- 
nounces,) is  arranged  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Liffhtfi)ot's  Chronicle,  above  noticed  : 
from  which,  however,  Mr.  Townsend  has  deviated  for  the  better  in  one  very  mar 
terial  respect.  According  to  Lightfoot's  plan,  the  Old  Testament  would  have 
been  read  as  one  unbroken  history,  without  any  division  into  chapters,  or  any  of 
those  breaks,  the  omission  of  which  causes  not  a  little  weariness  to  the  reader. 
In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  also  with  the  view  of  making  the  Scripturs 
narrative  more  attractive,  as  well  as  more  easily  remembered,  Mr.  T.  has  divided 
his  harmony  into  ei^ht  suitable  periods,  viz.  1.  From  the  creation  to  the  deluge; 
—  2.  From  the  confusion  of  tongues,  to  the  death  of  Jacob  and  the  Patriarchs ;  — • 
3.  From  the  birth  to  the  death  of  Moses  ;  —  4.  From  the  entrance  of  the  Israel- 
ites into  Canaan  under  the  command  of  Joshua,  to  the  death  of  David  ;  —  5.  Tie 
reign  of  Solomon  ;  —  C.  From  the  elevation  of  Rehoboam  to  the  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivity ;  —  7.  The  Babylonish  Captivity,  seventy  years,  from  i.  c.  €06  to  536  ;  — 
8.  From  tha  termination  of  the  Babylonish  f:aptivitv  to  the  Reformation  of  worshp 
by  Nchvmiahy  and  the  completion  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Simm 
the  Just,  from  b.  c.  636  to  about  300.  These  eight  periods  are  further  subdividtd 
into  chaptori  and  sections,  the  length  of  which  is  necessarily  regulated  by  the  sub- 
jects therein  discussed  :  and  in  settling  the  chronology  and  order  of  some  pa*- 
ticular  events  and  prophecies,  the  arranger  has  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  tie 
most  eminent  modern  biblical  critics.  A  well  written  introduction  developes  hs 
plan  and  design,  and  poijits  out  its  advantages  to  various  classes  of  readers,  especiaUr 
to  clergymen,  and  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  safired  office,  to  whom  this  wok 
is  indispensably  necessary.  The  work  is  terminated  by  six  Indexes  ;^ —  the  Jir^, 
containm?  on  account  of  the  periods,  chapters,  and  sections  into  which  the  woiL 
is  divided,  with  the  passages  of  Scripture  comprised  in  each  ;  —  the  second,  h 
columns,  enabling  the  reader  to  discover  in  what  part  of  the  arrangement,  ai^ 
chapter  or  verse  of  the  Bible  may  be  found ;  —  the  third  and  fourth  contain  tMm 
of  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies,  showing  in  what  part  of  the^  arrangement,  aai 
alter  Vr'hat  passage  of  Scripture,  every  psalm  or  prophecy  u  inserted ;  and  Uk^ 
wise  on  what  occasion,  and  at  what  period  they  were  probably  written,  with  tl:^ 
authority  for  their  place  in  the  arrangement ;  —  the  Jifihf  containing  the  dates  of 
the  events  according  to  Dr.  Hales's  elaborate  System  of  Chronology ;  and  tbb 
sixth  y  a  general  index  to  the  notes,  frhich,  though  not  numerous,  are  very  appro* 
priatc,  and  possess  the  rare  merit  of  compressing  a  great  variety  of  vahmbli 
information  into  a  small  compass.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares  has  justlr 
characterised  this  work,  as  being  *^  digested  with  such  skill,  and  illustrated  witi 
^Mch  notes,  as  provp  the  i^hor  to  hare  ntndicd  his  task  with  deep  attention  aB4 
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dUtin^uiahed  judgment."  (Visitation  Sermoni  p.  24.  London,  1823.)  —  Mr. 
Townsend  is  about  to  render  biblical  students  a  fuitber  service  by  pablishing  a 
new  and  improved  harmony  of  the  entire  Now  Testament,  in  which  the  four  gos- 
pels will  bo  harmonised  by  themselves,  and  the  Apostolical  Epistles  will  be  inter- 
woven with  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  tho  order  of  time  when 
thev  were  respectively  written. 

IV.  We  HOW  come  to  tliosc  works  which  profess  to  harmonise  tlie 
memoirs  or  narratives  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  written  by  the  four 
evangelists ;  wliich  (as  we  have  already  observed)  having  been  writ- 
ten with  different  designs,  and  for  the  use  of  particular  classes  of 
Christians,  various  contradictions  have  been  supposed  to  exist  between 
them  :  although,  when  brought  to  the  test  of  sober  examination,  tlieir 
agreement  becomes  as  clear  as  the  noon-day  sun.  The  ini|)ortance 
and  advantage  of  collating  these  relations  with  each  other,  and  ob- 
taining the  clear  amount  of  their  various  narratives,  has,  from  a  very 
early  period,  suggested  the  plan  of  digesting  the  Gospels  into  Har- 
moniesy  exliibiting  completely  their  parallelisms  and  differences,  or 
into  a  connected  history,  tenned  respectively  a  Monotessaron^  or  Di- 
atessaron:  in  which  the  four  accounts  are  blended  into  one,  contain- 
ing the  substance  of  them  all.  Works  of  this  description  are  ex- 
tremely numerous.  Mr.  Pilkington  bsam  enumerated  one  hundred 
and  four,  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge  in  1747  ;^  and  Walchius 
has  given  a  select  list  of  one  hundred  and  thirty,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished prior  to  the  year  1765.^  The  indefatigable  bibliographer  Fa- 
bricius,  and  his  editor,  professor  Harles,  have  given  a  list  of  those 
which  were  known  to  be  extant^  to  the  year  1795,  which  amounts  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two,  but  it  is  by  no  means  complete.^  Our 
BOtice  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  a  few  of  the  principal  compos- 
ers of  harmonies.^ 

1.  Tatian,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  tlie  second  century, 
composed  a  digest  of  the  evangelical  history,  which  was  called  co  6m 
ng^a^j  that  is,  tlie  Gospel  of  the  foWy  or  Movorstftfa^v,  Monotessa- 
r0n,  that  is,  one  narrative  composed  out  ^  the  four.  Tatian  is  the 
nost  antient  harmonist  on  record  :  for,  if  Theophilus  bisliop  of  Anti- 
03h  had  before  WTitten  on  that  subject  (as  Jerome  insinuates,)  bi^ 
\fork  is  long  since  lost.  In  the  beginning  of  tlie  third  centur}*,  Am- 
nonius,  an  Alexandrian,  composed  a  harmony  which  was  also  caUed 
T>  6ta  rs<f(ta^tj¥y  or  tlie  Gospel  of  tlie  four,  of  the  execution  of  which 
Eusebius  speaks  with  approbation.  The  works  of  Tatian  and  Am* 
nonius  have  long  ago  perished ;  but  attempts  have  been  made  to  ob- 
tiude  spurious  compilations  upon  the  world  for  them  in  both  instan- 
ces. Victor,  who  was  bishop  of  Capua,  in  the  sixth  century,  gave  i 
Latin  version  of  a  harmony,  wliich  was  published  by  )richael  ^lemler 
ai  Mayeuce,  in  1524,  as  a  translation  of  mlmtnonius^s  Harmony^'vi 
ODnsequence  of  Victor  being  imdetermined  to  which  of  those  writers 
i:  was  to  be  ascribed,  though  he  was  disposed  to  refer  it  to  Tatian. 

1  Pilkingtone  fivmneelical  History  and  Harmonv.  Prelsice.  pp.  zviii. — zx. 

S  Walchii  BibUotheca  Sclecta,  vol.  iv.  pp.  SG5-4)00. 

3  IKblioth^a  Grsnra.  vol.  iv.  pp.  eeS— <^. 

^  The  notices  of  Harmonies  in  the  ibUowing  paces  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
lhr«e  works  just  cited,  and  from  Michaelis's  Introduction  Ia  the  Nvw  T^^tameiit. 
tol.  iti.  part  i.  pp.  31 — :V.  and  part  ii  pp  29 — 19 
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And  Ottomar  Luscinius  publisiied  one  at  Augsburg  in  1524,  which 
he  called  tliat  of  Ainmoiiius,  though  others  have  ascribed  it  to  Tatian. 
It  is  not  a  harmony  in  the  strict  sense  of  tlie  terra,  but  a  mere  sum- 
mary of  the  life  of  Clirist  delivered  in  tlie  author's  own  words. 

2.  The  diligent  ecclesiastical  historian  Eusebius,  who  wrote  in 
the  former  part  of  the  fourth  centur}%  composed  a  very  celebrated 
harmony  of  the  Gospels ;  in  which  he  divided  die  evangelical  history 
mto  ten  canons  or  tables,  which  are  prefixed  to  many  editions  and 
versions  of  the  New  Testament,  particularly  to  Dr.  Mill's  cridcal  edi- 
tion of  it.  In  the ^r5^  canon  he  has  arranged,  according  to  the  an- 
tient  chapters  (which  are  commonly  called  the  Ammonian  Sections, 
from  Ammonius,  who  made  these  divisions),  those  parts  of  the  history 
of  Christ,  which  are  related  by  all  four  evangelists.  In  the  rest  he 
has  disposed  the  portions  of  history  related  by, 

2.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke 

3.  Matdiew,  Luke,  and  John. 

4.  Mattliew,  Mark,  and  John. 

6.  Matthew  and  Luke. 
C.  Matthew  and  Mark. 

7.  Matthew  and  John. 

8.  Luke  and  Mark. 

9.  Luke  and  John. 

10.  Only  one  of  the  four  evangelists. 
Though  these  Eusebian  canons  are  usually  considered  as  a  har- 
mony, yet  it  is  evident,  from  a  bare  inspection  of  them,  that  they  are 
simply  indexes  to  the  four  Gospels,  and  by  no  means  form  a  harmony 
of  the  nature  of  tliose  which  have  been  written  in  modem  times,  and 
which  are  designed  to  bring  the  several  facts  recorded  by  tlie  evan- 
gelists into  chronological  order,  and  to  reconcile  contradictions.  On 
this  account,  Walchius  does  not  allow  tiiem  a  place  in  his  bibliogra- 
phical catalogue  of  harmonies. 

3.  About  the  year  330,  Juvencus,  a  Spaniard,  wrote  the  evange- 
lical history  in  heroic  verse.  His  method  is  said  to  be  confused,  and 
h'ls  verse  is  not  of  a  description  to  ensiu-e  him  that  immortality  which 
he  promised  himself.     His  work  has  fallen  into  oblivion. 

4.  The  four  books  of  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Afirica,  de 
Consensu  ^uatuor  Evangeliorum^  are  too  valuable  to  be  omitted. 
They  were  written  about  the  year  400,  and  are  honourable  to  his  in- 
dustry and  learning.  Augustine  wrote  this  work,  with  the  express 
design  of  vindicating  Uie  truth  and  authority  of  the  Gospels  from  the 
cavils  of  objectors. 

From  the  middle  ages  until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  vari- 
ous harmonies  were  compiled  bv  Peter  Comestor,  Guido  de  Perpi- 
niano,  Simon  de  Cassia,  Ludolphus  the  Saxon  (a  German  Carthu- 
sian monk,  whose  work  was  held  m  such  high  estimation  that  it  pass- 
ed tiirough  not  fewer  than  thirty  editions,  besides  being  translated 
mto  French  and  Itali$ui),  Jean  Charlier  de  Gerson,  chanceUor  of  the 
university  of  Paris,  Peter  Lombard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  many 
others.     But,  as  their  harmonies  are  of  comparatively  little  value. 
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we  proceed  briefly  to  notice  those  which  have  appeared  in  modem 
iimes^  tliat  is,  since  the  Reformation,  and  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing. 

1.  Andreae  Osiandri  Harmonise  Evangelicae  Libri  Quatuor,  Greece 
et  Latine.  In  quibus  Evangelica  Ilistoria  ex  quatuor  Evangelistis 
ita  in  uuum  est  coutexta,  ut  nullius  verbum  ullum  omissum,  nihil 
alienum  immixtum,  nullius  ordo  turbatus,  nihil  non  suo  loco  positum : 
Omnia  vero  litteris  et  notis  ita  distincta  sint,  ut  quid  cujusque  evan- 
gelists proprium,  quid  cum  aliis  et  cum  quibus  commune  sit,  primo 
statim  adspectu  deprehendere  queas  :  item  Elenchus  Harmoniee. 
Adnotationum  liber  unus.  Basilea;,  1537,  folio ;  Gra^ce  et  Latine, 
Basiled,  1567,  folio  ;  Latine,  Lutetise  Parisiorum  ex  Officina  Roberti 
Stephani,  1545,  ]2mo. 

Osiandcr's  Harmony  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  highly  estimtted 
by  Walckius.  though  Miciiaelis  rather  harshly  observes,  that  he  undesignedly  ren- 
ders the  gospel  history  not  only  suspicious,  but  incredible,  by  adopting  the  princi- 
ple that  the  evangelists  constantly  wrote  in  chronological  order,  and  that  the 
same  transactions  and  discourses  took  place  twice  or  thrice  in  the  life  of  Christ. 
He  acknowledges,  however,  that  Osiander  did  not  go  so  far  as  his  successors,  and 
that  he  sometimes  deviates  from  his  general  principle. 

2.  Cornehi  Jansenii,  Gandavensis,  Concordia  Evangelica,  in  qui, 
pneterquam  quod  suo  loco  ponitur,  quae  evangelistse  non  servato  ra- 
ce nsent  ordine,  etiam  nullius  verbum  aliquod  omittitur.  Litteris  au- 
tem  omnia  sic  distinguuntur,  ut  quid  cujusque  proprium,  quid  cum 
aliis  et  cum  quibus  commune,  etiam  ad  singulas  dictiones  mox  de- 
prehendatur.  Lovanii,  1549,  8vo.     Antverpiae,  1558.  ]2mo. 

Jansenius  partiaily  followed  Osiander.  He  subsequently  wrote  a  Commentary 
•n  his  Harmony,  which  ¥ras  published  together  with  it  at  Louvain,  in  1571.  The 
number  of  editions  through  which  this  work  passed  {thirteen  others  are  enume- 
rated by  WaJchius,  between  the  years  1577  and  1G24)  sufficiently  attests  the  fa- 
vourable opinion  entertained  of  its  value.  Walchius  extols  Jansenius's  learning, 
ingenuity,  and  modesty. 

3.  Martini  Chemnitii  Harmonia  Quatuor  Evangeliorum,  quam  ab 
codoni  fcliciter  inchoatam  Polycarpus  Lyserus  et  Joannes  Gerhardus, 
is  quidem  continuavit,  hie  perfecit.     Humburgi,  1704,  folio. 

The  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  Harmony.  Chemnitz  compiled  onVr  the 
two  first  books,  and  part  of  a  third,  which  were  published  afler  his  death  at  frank- 
fort,  in  1503,  by  Polycarp  Lvser  ;  who  wrote  the  remainder  of  the  third  book,  and 
added  tlie  fourth  and  part  of  the  fifth  book.  These  were  published  at  different 
tiroes  at  Loipsic  and  Frankfort  between  the  years  1604  and  1611 ;  and  on  Lyser's 
death  Gerhard  completed  the  undertaking,  with  learning  and  industry  not  inferior 
to  those  of  his  predecessors.  The  entire  work,  with  the  several  continuations, 
was  first  published  at  Geneva,  in  1628.  This  elaborate  work  is  not  only  a  bar- 
mony  but  a  learned  commentary  on  the  four  Gospels. 

4.  The  Harmony,  Chronicle  and  Order  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  text  of  the  four  Evangelists  methodised.  Story  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  analyzed.  Order  of  the  Epistles  manifested.  Times 
of  the  Revelation  observed,  and  illustrated  with  variety  of  observa- 
tions upon  the  chiefest  difficulties  Textual  and  Talmudical,  for  clear- 
ing of  their  sense  and  language.  By  John  Lightfoot,  D.  D.  London, 
1654,  folio.  Also  in  the  first  volume  of  his  works,  London,  1682,  folio. 

In  this  valuable  work  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  puraued  the  same  method  which  he  had 
adopted  in  his  Chronicle  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  further  pablished,  at  London, 
in  1644  and  1650,  three  parts  of  The  Harmony  qf  the  Four  EvangelistSt  amamg 
themseheSf  and  with  the  Old  Testament.  The  fourth  and  fifth  parts,  which  were 
to  have  completed  his  design,  never  appeared.  This  harmony  is  enriched  with 
numerous  philological  and  expUnatory  remarks,  of  which  many  subsequent  critics 
and  harmonists  have  availed  themselves. 
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5.  The  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evan^lists,  and  their  text  inetho« 
dised,  according  to  the  order  and  series  of  tiaies  in  whi^h  tke  seve- 
ral things  by  them  mentioned  were  transacted.  By  Samuel  Cradocki 
B.  D.     London,  1668,  folio,  and  again  in  1684  and  1685. 

This  work  was  revised  by  the  learned  Dr.  TUlotson  (afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,)!  by  whom  it  was  preserved  from  destruction  during  the  momorablo 
fire  of  London,  m  IGTMk  In  the  f»eventeenth  century  it  was  deservedly  held  in  tho 
Kighest  estimation ;  thou^rh  it  is  now  superseded  by  later  and  more  critical 
works.  Mr.  Cradock  has  drawn  up  the  Gospel  history,  in  an  explanatory  para- 
^rase,  in  English,  which  is  followed  by  the  text  of  tho  evangelists.    In  the  mar- 

g'n  he  has  given  short  but  useful  notes  in  Latin,  which  are  very  judiciously  ex- 
acted from  Grotius,  Drs.  Lightfoot  and  Hammond,  and  other  critics.  The  book 
is  by  no  means  dear  ;  which  to  students  (who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  recent 
•nd  more  expensive  harmonies)  is  a  great  advantage.  This  harmonist  did  not 
adopt  the  principle  of  Osiander. 

6.  Bernard!  Lamy  Ilistoria,  sive  Concordia  Erangelistarura.  Pa- 
risiis,  1689, 12mo.  —  Commentarius  in  Harmoniam  sive  Concordlam 
Quatuor  Evangelistanim.     Parisiis,  1699.  4to.  in  two  volumes. 

Lamy's  Commentary  is  held  in  much  higher  estimation  than  his  Harmony.  It 
h  justly  charactcriHcd  by  Michaclis  as  a  learned  work.  The  chronological  and 
geographical  apparatus  is  peculiarly  valuable. 

7.  Joannis  Clerici  Harmonia  Evangelica,  cui  subjecta  est  historia 
Christi  ex  quatuor  evangeliis  concinnata.  Accesserunt  tres  Disser- 
tationes,  dc  annis  Christi,  deque  concordia  et  auctoritate  evaogelior 
rum.    Anistelodami,  1699.  folio. 

All  critics  unite  in  commendation  of  Le  Clerc*s  Harmony.  He  has  arranged 
tho  history  of  tho  four  evangelists,  according  to  chronological  order,  in  columns 
parallel  to  each  other,  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  under  Uie  text  ho  has  given  a 
Latin  paraphrase,  the  design  of  which  is  to  remove  apparent  contradictions.  Ld 
Clerc  promised  to  publish  Annotations  on  his  Harmony,  which  have  never  ap* 
yejared.  A  Latin  edition  of  it  was  printed  at  Altorf  in  1700,  in  4to. ;  and  an  En.- 
giiah  translation  of  it,  is  said  by  WaJchius,  to  have  been  published  at  London  in  tho 
Mme  year,  also  in  4to. 

8.  Nicolui  Toinardi  Harmonia  Grieco-Latina,  Parisiis,  1707,  folio, 

M.  Toinard  drew  up  this  Harmony  for  bis  own  private  use,  of  which  only  fivo 
or  six  copies  were  takea  for  tho  use  of  his  friends.  After  his  decease  they  pnh^ 
Uslied  it  (as  he  had  desired  they  would),  at  the  time  and  place  above  mentioned. 
It  has  Ion?  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  for  the  care  and  dilig[ence  which 
its  authorl>estowed,  in  ordcy  to  settle  the  several  circumstances  mentioned  by  thi 
different  evangelists.  Bishop  Marsh  pronounces  it  to  be  of  particular  use  to  thoto 
who  wish  to  examine  the  verbal  agreement  of  the  evangelists ;  as  M.  Toinard  hia 
iftit  only  placed  in  adjacent  columns  tho  parallel  passages,  but  has  also  paralleliaed 
even  single  words. 

0.  Jo.  Reinhardi  Rus,  Harmonia  Evangelistarimiy  ita  adornata^ 
ut,  investigate  sedulo  textus  coho^rentia,  nullus  versus,  sive  trajiciaturi 
live  proetereatur  sine  brcvi  ac  succinct&  explicatione,  quo  justi  comr 
mcntarii  loco  esse  queat.    Jeno^,  1727 — 1730.  4  vols.  12mo« 

Walchius  pronounces  this  to  be  an  elaborate  and  learned  work.  This  harmoniil 
Allows  the  plan  of  those  who  vindicate  the  chronological  order  of  the  history  nr 
nted  by  each  evangelist.  The  text  of  the  sacred  writers  is  also  explained  in  the 
oopious  notes  of  M.  Rus.  —  Walchii  Bibliotheca,  vol.  iv.  p.  881. 

10.  In  the  year  1739  and  1740,  Dr.  Doddridge  published  the  two 
first  volumes  of  his  Family  Expositor,  of  which  an  account  will  bo 
found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume.  They  are  noticed  here*  be^ 
cause  they  contain  a  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  wliich  is  acknow* 
kdged  to  be  executed  with  great  judgment,  independently  of  the  very 
valuable  exposition,  and  notes  that  accompany  it. 


■  [■■^■«    m 


1  Chfthnns's  Biogr^iliioal  Ditlioiitry,  veL  z.  p.  447. 
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11.  The  Evrnigelical  History  and  Harmony.  Bj  Matthew  I^lkin|[- 
ton,  LL.  B.    Londoii#1747.  folio. 

This  harmoniBt  professes  not  to  adhore  to  any  of  tiio  schemcii  laid  down  by  hif 

{ircdecetiHors  for  arranging  the  cv.iii?elu*al  history.  It  is  not  dis^poscd  in  columiifp 
ike  the  works  of  (^c  Clcrc.  Toinaro,  oud  cthtTs  ;  but  tlie  text  is  cxlilbited  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  relate  the  various  discourses  and  fa<;ts  recorded  by  the  sacred  wri- 
ttera  in  their  identical  words,  and  in  tlie  fullest  manner  possible,  yet  so  a^  to  avoid 
tautoloffy.  The  history  is  divided  into  chapters,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  aec- 
tions  of  moderate  length.  Two  Chronological  Dissertations  arc  prefixed  :  1.  On 
the  time  of  Herod's  death,  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  duration  of  his  minit- 
t^,  and  the  year  of  his  crucifixion,  «&e.  Slc.  2.  On  the  time  and  place  of  the 
aaoration  of  the  wise  men.  Notes  are  subjoined  for  the  elucidation  of  xKuticalar 
pama^cs.  The  work  is  executed  with  great  care,  and  may  frc([uontly  be  pur- 
chased at  a  low  price. 

VZ.  The  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels;  in  which  the  natural  or- 
der of  each  is  preserved,  with  a  paraphrase  and  notes.  By  J.  Mac- 
knight,  D.  D.  4to.  2  vols.  1056  ;  2d  edit.  1763  ;  3d  edit.  8vo.  2  vok 
fidinburph,  1804. 

Dr.  Macknight  clos(*]y  adlicros  to  the  principle  of  Osiander  ;  but  his  paraphrase 
and  commentary  contain  so  much  useful  infonuation,  that  his  Ilarmonv  han  lon^ 
been  re^rarded  as  a  standard  book  amonir  divines ;  it  is  in  the  lists  of  Bishops  Wat- 
ton  and  Tomlinc.  The  preliminary  disquisitions  greatly  enhance  its  value. ^  Dr. 
Macknight's  work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Professor  Ruckcrsfelder,  and  pub- 
lished in  3  vols.  8vo.  at  Bremen  and  Deventcr,  1 772.  Bif-hop  Marsh  says,  thit 
whoever  makes  use  of  this  harmony  should  compare  with  it  Dr.  Lardner's  obsor- 
vations  on  it,  which  were  first  published  in  17()4,  andare  reprinted  in  the  eleventh 
volume  of  the  octavo  edition,  and  in  the  fifili  volume  of  tlie  quarto  edition  of  his  works. 

13.  An  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  in  which  the  original  text  is  dis- 
posed after  Lc  Clerc's  general  manner,  with  such  various  readings 
at  the  foot  of  the  page  as  have  received  Wetstein's  sanction  in  his 
folio  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Observations  are  subjoined 
tending  to  settle  the  time  and  place  of  every  transaction,  to  establish 
the  scries  of  facts,  and  to  reconcile  seeming  inconsi.stencies.  Bj 
Wilham  Neweonie,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Ossory,  (afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,)  London,  1778.  f«)Uo. 

Archbishop  Ncwcome's  Harmony  contains  all  that  its  title-page  professes,  and 
2s  consequently  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  This  circumstance  induced  an 
anonymous  editor  to  render  to  the  Encrlifch  reader  the  same  service  which  the 
learned  prelate  had  conferred  on  Biblical  Scholars,  by  publisliin^  An  EriffUsk  Hmr- 
monij  of  the  Four  EvanffciistSy  /returaUy  disposed  after  the  manner  of  the  Grtttk 
of  William,  Jfetecome,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  ;  irith  a  map  of  PalestinCy  dicidfd 
accorJimr  to  the  twelve,  tribes  ;  erplantUortj  notesy  and  indcics.  London,  1802, 
8vo.  "  The  form  in  which  this  work  is  printed,  is  extremely  convenient;  bo  much 
•o,  that  they  who  can  use  the  Greek,  may  be  jrlad  occasionally  to  consult  the  En* 
gXiifh  octavo  ratlicr  than  the  unwioldly  folio  of  the  Archbishop."  (British  CritiCj 
(old  scries.)  vol.  xxii.  p.  437.)  The  notes,  though  brief,  arc  judiciously  selected ; 
a)id  the  authorised  English  translation  is  used  throualiout. 

14.  A  Harmony  of  the  EvangeUsts  in  Greek  ;  to  which  are  pre- 
€xed  Critical  Dissertations  in  EngUsh.  By  Joseph  Priestley,  LL.  D. 
London,  1778.  4to. 

15.  A  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists  in  English  ;  with  Critical  Dis- 
sertations, an  occa.^ioual  Paraphrai^e,  and  notes  for  the  tise  of  the 
unlearned.     By  Joseph  Priestley,  LL.  D.     London,  1780.  4to. 

The  same  method  of  arrangement  is  followed  in  both  these  Harmonies.  Dr. 
Priestley  adopted  the  opinion  otsome  antient  writers  (which  is  noticed  in  asubse- 
quent  page.)  that  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  lasted  only  one  year,  or  a  year 
and  a  few  months.  For  an  account  of  these  two  publications  sec  the  Monthly  Re- 
view (old  series),  vol.  Iviii.  pp.  81) — 94.,  and  vol.  Ixiv.  pp.  81 — 90.  IHl — 173. 

IG.  Diatossaron,  sive  integra  Historia  Domim  nostri  Jesu  Christi, 
Gr«L'ce.    Ex  quatuor  Evangeliig  inter  se  collatis,  ipsisque  Evauge- 
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listanim  verbis  apte  et  ordinate  dispogitis  coiifecta.  Subjuniptur 
Evangelioruni  brevis  Harmouia.  Edidit  J.  White,  S.  T.  P.  Lin^. 
Arab.  Prof.  Vcri^ionis  Syriacsc  Pbiloxeniuiioo  IVov.  Test.  Interpres. 
Ozonii,  c  Typogrnphea  Clarenduuiauo.  1799.  small  8vo. 

A  DiatUssarun  \h  the  rcHult  and  summary  of  a  Harmony,  In  the  latter  th« 
whole  text  of  the  four  evancrellHtB  is  given,  only  80  arranged  in  colunms  that  their 
parallelisms  and  differonces  may  be  exactly  seen ;  whereas,  in  a  diatesearon, 
mie  continued  narrative  is  selected  from  the  four,  avoiding  all  repetitions  of  the 
•une  or  similar  words.  Professor  White  founded  his  beautifully  and  correctly 
printed  volume  on  the  excellent  Harmony  of  Archbishop  Newcome,  except  in  the 
part  relating  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  he  has  followed  tlio 
arrangement  of  facts  proposed  by  Mr.  West  and  Dr.  Townson,  in  their  works  on 
this  subject;  which  are  noticed  in  p.  484.  infra.  The  time  and  place  in  which  each 
•Tent  happened,  are  judiciously  noticed  in  the  margins  ;  a  map  of  Palestine  is 
prefixed  ;  and  a  very  useful,  though  concise,  EvangeTiornm  Harmonia,  which  is 
added  at  the  end.  connects  the  whole  with  peculiar  clearness.  In  1802,  Dr.  White's 
work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  the  Rev.  T.  Thirlwull,  who  retained  the  chief  part 
«f  the  professor's  title,  and  adopted  principally  the  Latin  version  of  Castellio ,  al- 
though, where  the  editor  regarded  his  phrases  as  forced  and  affeAed  (as  they 
sometimes  are),  he  has  had  recourse  to  the  versions  of  Beia,  TromcUius,  and  tho 
Vulgate.  This  publication  may  bo  of  use  to  those,  who,  in  reading  the  Greek, 
are  occasionally  induced  to  consult  a  translation  ;  Mr.  Thirlwall  also  published,  in 
lc)03,  an  Engliali  Diattssaron^  or  History  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  compiled 
frpm  the  four  Gospels  accordinfr  to  the  authorised  Version.  Hvo.  and  ]2mo.  Some 
brief  notes,  and  a  concise  but  useful  introduction  arc  annexed,  together  with  a 
map  of  Palestine. 

17.  Diate.ssaron ;  or  the  Gospel  History,  from  the  Text  of  the 
fbur  Evangelists,  in  a  connected  Series.  Witli  Notes  critical  and  ex* 
planatory,  by  Robert  Thompson.    Edinburgh  and  London,  1808. 8vo, 

18.  The  United  Gospel ;  or  Ministry  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  J«- 
sus  Christ,  combined  from  the  Narrations  of  the  Four  Evangcli&tai 
Bj  R.  and  M.  Willan.     London,  1806.  8vo. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  very  useful  Diatessaron,  for  such  tlie  work  in  ef- 
fect is.  The  first  impression  appeared  in  I7if2.  nnd  the  second  in  17HG,  under  the 
name  of  tho  late  eminent  phv-sician  Dr.  Robert  Willan.  It  professes  to  exhibit  the 
events  of  the  Gos]>el  history  in  a  connected  chain  or  order  of  succession ;  and,  by 
•ombining  the  accounts  of  each  evangelist,  to  relate  in  their  own  words  every  in- 
cident, witli  all  its  circumstances,  at  full  length.  Tho  notes,  which  accompany  . 
tiie  work,  are  judiciously  selected  ;  they  relate  chiefly  to  the  manners,  customs, 
ophiions,  and  expressions,  proverbial  or  allegorical,  among  the  eastern  nation^ 
with  which  the  generality  of  readers  cannot  he  familiarly  acquainted. 

19.  A  synopsis  of  the  Four  Evangelists  ;  or  a  regular  history  of 
the  conception,  birth,  doctrine,  miracles,  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  words  of  the  Evangelists.  By 
Charles  Thomson,  8vo.   Philadelphia,  1815. 

The  venerable  author  of  tliis  Harmony,  whose  translation  of  tho  OldTertament 
is  noticed  in  a  subsequent  pa^e  of  this  volume,  considering  the  Gospels  as  me- 
moini  of  remarkable  things  said  and  done  by  Jesus  Christ,  has  here  arranged  them 
according  to  the  dates,  places,  and  circumstances,  wliich  he  found  expressly  men- 
tioned in  tho  several  Gospels.  He  has  employed  a  literal  translation  of  the  very 
words  of  tho  evangelists,  without  any  omission  or  addition,  excepting  that  he  has 
inaertcd  explanations  of  peculiar  phrases  and  technical  terms  between  brackets 
[  ].  It  is  very  respectably  executed  ;  and  at  the  end  there  are  fifty  pages  of 
notes,  chiefly  explanatory  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews. 

20.  An  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels;  or  a  series  of  the  Narra- 
tives of  the  Evangelists,  so  collected  and  disposed  as  to  bring  the 
whole  into  one  regular  relation  ;  having  the  references  brought  un- 
der the  verses,  with  many  liistorical  and  doctrinal  notes,  selected 
from  various  authors.     By  John  Chambers.     London,  1813.  8vq. 

21.  A  Chronological  History  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christf 
from  the  compounded  texts  of  the  Four  Holy  Evangelists ;  or  the 
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English  Diatessaron ;  with  a  map  of  the  Ilolj  Land,  explanatory 
noted,  and  illustrations  from  late  oriental  travellers  and  rabbinical  wri* 
ters,  6lc.  &,c.  By  the  Re?.  R.  Warner,  Bath  and  London,  1819.  8vo. 
V.  Besides  the  above  harmonies  of  tlie  four  Gospels,  diere  have 
been  published  harmonies  of  particular  parts  of  thera,  and  also 
liarmonies  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles, 
ivhich  tlirow  considerable  light  upon  diose  portions  of  the  sacred. 
writins;s.  Of  tlie  former  class  the  works  of  Mr.  West,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Townson,  and  Sir.  Cranfield ;  and  of  tlie  latter,  those  of  Mr. 
Cradock,  Dr.  Benson,  Mr.  Bevan,  and  the  Rev.  P.  Roberts,  are 
particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

(I.)  Harmonies  of  particular  parts  of  the  four  Gospels, 

1.  Observations  on  the  History  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ.     By  Gilbert  West,  Esq.  London,  1747.  8vo. 

The  niuUipUed  editions  of  this  most  yaluAble  treatise,  which  places  the  history 
6f  the  resurrection  on  impregnable  ground,  sufficiently  attest  its  value ,  and  the 
high  eiftim&tion  in  which  it  is  deservedly  held.  Mr.  West  had  for  a  time  listened 
to  the  blandishments  of  infidelity ;  and  tlie  treatise  in  question  was  written  in  con- 
•cqtience  of  the  inquiries  which  he  conscientiously  instituted  into  the  eridenoes 
of  Christianity,  of  which  he  lived  and  died  a  bright  ornament.  His  work  is  no* 
ticed  hero,  on'account  of  the  luminous  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has 
harmonised  the  several  accounts  of  the  evangelical  history  of  the  resurrection. 

2.  A  Discourse  on  the  Evangelical  History,  from  the  Interment  to 

the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.     By  the  late 

Rev.  Thomas  Townson,  D.  D.  Archdeacon  of  Richmond.     Oxford 

and  London,  1793.  8vo. 

In  this  very  judicious  work  (which  was  edited,  after  the  learned  author's  de- 
cease, by  Dr.  John  I^veday^,  the  harmony  of  the  four  evangelical  accounts  of  the 
resurrection  is  exhibited  in  four  oarallel  columns^  with  a  col&teral  paraphrase,  the 
Order  of  which  is  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  various  observations.  Dr.  Town- 
son  professes  to  tread  nearly  in  the  ibotsteps  of  Mr.  West,  whose  reasonings  he 
enforces  by  new  considerations :  and  he  has  illustrated  his  accounts  by  a  new  ar- 
rangement, and  by  the  introduction  of  some  explanatory  particulars.  He  "  accu- 
rately discriminates  the  respective  particulars  of  the  three  days  of  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion  and  resurrection,  minutely  considers  every  circumstance  in  the  different 
relations,  reconciles  apparent  inconsistencies,  accounts  (or  particular  omission, 
and  furnishes  a  clear  and  consistent  history,  confirmed  by  considerations  and  repre- 
sentations, in  which  much  learning  is  displayed,  without  aiiy  parade."  (British 
Critic,  O.  S.,  vol.  i.  p.  73.)  I'hcso  *  Observations/  of  Dr.  Ixiwnson  are  also  ex- 
tant in  the  second  volume  of  the  collective  edition  of  his  works,  publiahed  st 
London,  in  1810,  in  two  volumes,  8vo. 

3.  An  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  from  the  Resurrection  to  the  As* 
tension  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  in  wliich  the  EngUsii 
Narrations  of  the  Four  Evangelists  are  orderly  exhibited  in  appro- 
priate  columns.  Observations  are  subjoined  tending  to  investigate 
the  true  evangelical  sense,  reconcile  seeming  discrepancies,  and  de- 
fend the  order  of  the  facts  laid  down  in  tlie  Harmony.  By  Thomas 
Cranfield,  A.  B.  Dublin,  1795.  folio. 

This  publication  was  originally  an  academical  exercise,  undertaken  in  purso- 
ince  of  a  theological  subject,  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Graves  (at  present  Dean  of 
Ardagh),  to  the  gentlemen  attending  his  divinity  class.  The  author  professes  to 
follow  Dr.  Townson's  scheme,  with  some  few  variations.  His  work  was  published 
with  a  recommendatory  character  given  by  the  Drs.  Graves  and  Barrett  (at  that 
time  the  Divinity  Lecturers  in  the  University  of  Dublin) ;  who  state  that,  in 
their  opinion  '*  it  contains  much  accurate  research,  and  much  useful  information  ; 
and,  therefore,*'  that  they  '*  shall  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  students  in  divinity,  attendinff  their  lectures.*' 

Harmonics  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles. 
The  Apoitolifsal  Hiatory,  contaijiiDy  the  Aets*  Labouia*  Tc^« 
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Tels,  Sermons,  DiBCounses,  Miracles,  Successes,  and  Suffering  6f 
the  Holy  Apostles  from  Christ's  Ascension  to  the  Destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Also  a  narration  of  the  particular  times  and  occasions 
upon  which  the  Apostolical  Epistles  were  written,  together  with  a 
brief  analytical  Paraphrase  of  them.  By  Samuel  Cradock,  B*  D. 
London,  1G72.  folio. 

This  author,  on  eminent  non-conformiiit  divine,  also  wrote  **  A  plain  and  brief 
Exposition  of  the  Revelation/'  now  superseded  by  later  and  better  works  ;  "  The 
Ola  Testament  History  methodised,"  folio,  now  also  superseded  by  the  valuable 
work  of  Mr.  Townsend,  noticed  in  page  477.  supra ;  ami  the  *'  Harmony  of  the 
Four  Evangelists,"  likcwitte  noticed  in  pa^e  480.  ^*  Cradock 's  throe  volumes  are 
▼ery  valuable  :  the  two  last  on  the  New  Testament  are  much  better  than  the  Btwt 
on  the  Old.  His  extracts  in  the  margin  from  Hanunond,  Lightfiiot,  and  Grotius, 
are  very  judicious  ;  and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  I  never  read  any  one  author,  that 
assisted  mo  more  in  what  relates  to  tlie  New  Testament."  (Dr.  Doddridge.)  The 
book  is  by  no  moans  dear,  which  to  students  is  a  great  advantage. 

2.  A  History  of  the  First  Planting  of  Christianity,  taken  from  tlie 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  their  Epistles.  Together  with  the  remarka- 
ble Facts  of  the  Jewish  and  Roman  History,  witliin  this  period.  By 
George  Benson,  D.  D.,  4to.    London,  1735 ;  2d,  and  hest  edition, 

1756.  3  vols,  usually  bound  in  one. 

Thouffh  this  work  does  not  profess  to  be  a  harmony  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  of  their  Epistles,  it  may  justly  be  considered  as  one.  Besides  illustrating  the 
history  of  the  Acts  throughout,  and  most  of  the  Epistles,  by  a  view  of  the  history 
of  the  times,  the  occasions  of  the  several  Epistles,  and  the  state  of  the  cliurches 
to  which  they  were  addressed,  the  learned  author  has  incorporated  a  paraphrastic 
abstract  of  those  epistles  in  the  order  of  time  when  they  were  written }  and  has 
also  established  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  on  a  number  of  fiicts,  the  most 
public,  important,  and  incontestable.  It  is  indeed  a  most  valuable  help  to  the: 
i^udy  of  the  Epistles ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  scarcity  renders  it  accessi- 
ble  to  few.  A  new  edition,  with  corrections  and  additions,  such  as  the  present 
advanced  state  of  bdblical  knowledge  will  supply,  is  a  desideratum  in  sacred  li- 
Cerature. 

3.  The  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  as  related  in  Scripture  ;  but  in 

which  his  Epistles  arc  inserted  in  that  part  of  the  History,  to  wliich 

they  are  supposed  respectively  to  belong ;  with  select  Notes,  critical 

end  explanatory,  and  relating  to  persons  and  places,  and  a  Map  of 

the  countries  in  which  the  Apostle  travelled.    By  Joseph  Gurnej 

Bevan.  London,  1807.  8vo. 

The  narrative  of  Saint  Paul's  life,  is  studiously  related  in  the  very  words  oP 
Scripture,  having  only  such  additional  matter  as  is  necessary  to  introduce  or  con< 
aect  the  several  parts.  Attention,  however,  has  been  paid  to  the  task  of  selecting, 
from  different  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  such  passages  as  belong  to  the  regular 
chain  of  the  history.  The  notes  are  principally  selected  from  the  best  critics  and 
eonunentators,  and  those  which  are  geojgraphical  are  the  most  conspicuous,  and 
stamp  a  real  value  on  the  work  ;  which  (tbouffh  designed  for  young  persons  of  his 
jDwn  religious  communion,)^  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  tnoee  of  every 
other  class  of  Christians,  especially  those  who  have  not  many  commentators  within 
their  reach,  "  without  danger  of  finding  any  thing  introduced  which  can  ffive  the 
smallest  bias  towards  any  principle  that  is  not  really  and  truly  Christian."  (Bri- 
ti^  Critic,  O.  S.,  vol.  zxziii.  p.  477.) 

4.  A  Harmony  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  to  wliicli  is 

mdded,  a  Summary  of  the  Entire.    By  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts*  M. 

A.  Cambridge,  1800.  4to. 

This  harmony  of  the  apostolic  Epistles  differs,  in  its  form  and  structure,  from 
the  three  publications  last  noticed.  It  **  consists  of  two  columns,  in  the  first  of 
which  a  kmd  of  continued  Epistle  is  formed,  principally,  but  not  entirely,  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  which  the  author  conaioers  as  intended  more  particu- 
larly tor  a  delineation  of  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  to  the  speculative  part." 
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This  continued  text  or  clue  is  printed  in  a  narrow  column  and  a  large  letter,  which 
fiveH  room  lor  tlic  uitroduction  of  all  the  parallel  pnstfages  in  the  second  column, 
which  is  much  broader,  and  printed  in  a  closer  form  and  smaller  type.  The 
whole  is  dioresfud  under  four  principal  divisions.  1.  Introductory  address.  2.  Doc- 
trinal instruction.  3.  Practical  precepts.  4.  Conclusion.  In  this  way  the  whole 
•■inbstancc  of  the  unostolical  Epistlcd  is  arranged  ;  and  any  particular  passages  are 
;fbimd  by  ineanl  ot  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Subjoined  to  this  Harmony  is 
the  **  Suuiinary  of  the  Kpintlcs  ;  in  which  the  view  of  the  contents  is  designed  to 
be  conipluttily  conveyed,  according  to  tho  author's  system."  This  part  is  followed 
by  a  vory  uneful  selection  of  notes.  '*  Mr.  Roberts  deserves  the  highest  commen- 
daliou  for  his  zeal  and  diligence  in  thuH  illustrating  the  epistles,  and  for  the  atten- 
tion  and  acutencss  manifested  in  digesting  their  vory  various  contents."  (British 
Critic,  O.  S.,  vol.  XX.  pp.  419— 4--il.) 

VI.  Tlie  ile?i;i;n  of  an  Evangelical  Harmony,  we  have  already 
remarked,  is  to  bring  togetlier  the  several  evangelical  narratives  in 
a  lucid  order,  and  tlius  to  avoid  the  seeming  discrepancies  between 
them.  In  the  accomplishment  of  lliis  design,  two  questions  have 
presented  tliemsclves  to  llie  consideratiou  of  harmonists,  \\z.  first, 
what  evangelist  has  preserved  tlie  true  order  of  circumstances,  to 
which  all  ilie  others  are  to  be  reduced  ?  And  secondly,  what  was 
the  duration  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  Clu^ist  .'* 

1.  On  the  first  of  these  topics,  we  may  remark  that  all  the  modem 
harmonies  of  the  Gospels  (of  which  more  than  one  hundred  arc 
extant  in  various  languages)  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz. 
1 .  Harmonies,  of  which  tlie  authors  have  taken  for  granted,  tliat  all 
the  facts  recorded  in  all  the  four  Gospels  are  arranged  in  chronologi- 
cal order ;  and  2.  Harmonies,  of  which  the  audiors  have  admitted, 
that  in  one  or  moi*e  of  the  four  Gospels  die  chronological  order  has 
been  more  or  less  nes^lected.  At  the  head  of  tlie  first  class  is  An- 
drew  Osiander,  one  of  Luther's  fellow  labourers,  in  promoting  the 
reformation  in  Germany  :  his  method  is  followed  by  Calovius,  Sand- 
hagen,  and  others,  on  tlie  continent,  and  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Mac- 
knight.  Ciiemiiitz  stands  at  the  head  of  tlie  other  class,  and  also  has 
miuiy  followers  of  his  method  of  arrangement.  "  The  harmonics  of 
the  former  kind  are  very  similar  to  each  odier,  because  though  the 
authors  of  tliem  had  to  interweave  the  facts  recorded  in  one  Grospel 
with  die  facts  recorded  in  another,  yet,  as  they  invariably  retained  the 
order  which  was  observed  in  each  Gospel,  and  consequently  repeated 
wliatever  facts  occurred  in  different  places  in  different  Gospels,  as 
often  as  those  facts  presented  themselves  to  the  harmonists  in  their 
progress  through  the  Gospels,  there  was  less  room  for  material  devia- 
rions  in  their  plan  and  method.  But  in  the  harmonies  of  the  latter 
kind  we  meet  widi  considerable  variadons,  because,  though  the  au- 
thors of  diem  are  imanimous  ui  their  principle,  they  are  at  variance 
in  the  application  of  it :  and,  though  they  agree  in  making  transposi- 
tions, by  which  tliey  distinguish  diemselves  from  the  harmonists  of  th« 
first  class,  yet  diey  do  not  always  make  die  same  transpositions. 
Some,  for  instance,  have  supposed,  as  Chemnitz,  archbishop  New- 
come,  and  other  harmonists  of  this  class  have  done,  diat  St.  Matthew 
has  mostly  neglected  chronological  order,  while  oUiers,  as  Beneel  and 
Bertling,  have  supposed,  that  he  has  m  general  retained  it.  Hence, 
though  they  have  all  the  same  object  in  view,  namely,  to  make  a 
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chronological  harmony,  or  to  arrange  die  events,  which  are  recorded 
in  tlie  Grospels,  as  nearly  as  possible  accx)r(ling  to  tlie  order  of  the 
time  in  which  the  events  happene(i,  they   have   adopted   different^j^ 
modes  of  producing  tliis  effect.     For  hi  some  harmonies  the  order  of  - 
St.  Matthew  is  inverted,  and  made  subservient  to  that  of  St.  Mark,    ' 
while  in  other  harmonies  St.  Mark's  order  is  inverted,  and  made  sub-  • 
servient  to  tliat  of  St.  Matthew.     Some  harmonists  again  suppose, 
that  all  the  Evangelists  have  neglected  chronological  order,  while 
others  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  one  or  more  of  them,  though 
tlie  question,  which  of  the  Evangelists  should  be  excepted,  likewise 
affords  matter  of  debate.     And  even  tliose  harmonists,  who  agree  as 
to  tlie  Gospel  or  Gospels,  in  which  transpositions  should  be  made, 
differ  in  respect  to  tl.ie  paiticular  parts  where  tliese  tianspositions 
ought  to  take  place."  ^ 

A  late  excellent  writer  on  the  evidences  and  criticism  of  the  Neif 
Testament,^  however,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Evangelists  did  not  de- 
sign to  adhere  to  the  order  of  time  in  writing  their  rcspectivf 
memoirs  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  purpose  with  which  the 
four  gospels  were  written,  he  remarks,  appears  to  have  been,  not  a 
regular  chronologically  disposed  history  of  the  life,  ministry,  and 
sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  collection  of  such  a  body  of  well- 
authenticated  facts,  as  might  disclose  the  nature,  and  form  sufficient 
proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  This,  he  thinks,  is  obvious  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  Evangelists  generally  place  together  the 
facts  narrated.  '*  That  manner  is  such  as  completely  to  effect  the 
latter,  but  not  the  former  purpose.  There  are  no  marks  of  an  in- 
tention, on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Evangelists,  to  give  to  their  narra- 
tives a  regular  chronological  order.  "While,  in  general,  there  are  no 
indications  of  the  succession,  and  proximity  of  the  events  narrated* 
but  from  their  being  prior,  or  posterior,  and  contiguous  in  the  nar- 
rative, or  from  such  indefinite  expressions  as  ror£,  <aXiv,  sv  rmg  hiie§atc 
fxeivoug,  Ev  exstvui  ru)  xai^cj,  £v  ru  xa6e^r\g,  /ji£ra  caura ;  on  the  other  band, 
it  sometimes  occurs,  that  the  events  which  one  Evangelist  relates  as 
in  immediate  succession,  are  noticed  by  himself  to  be  not  contiguous 
in  time,  and  are  put  down  by  another,  with  some  of  the  intervening 
transactions  interposed.  Than  evidence  of  this  kind,  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  a  history,  no  declaration  by  the  writer  can  be  more  satisfac- 
tory. Such  declaration,  unless  perfectly  explicit,  may  require  to  be 
modified,  by  what  his  work  bears  within  itself  of  its  purpose.  But 
there  can  be  no  ambiguity  in  the  evidence,  deduced  from  such  facts 
as  we  have  noticed,  in  the  gospel  narratives. 

Against  this  evidence  too,  there  is  no  contrary  declaration  to  b« 
weighed.  The  ErangeUst,  John  (xx.  30, 31.),  expressly  asserts  that 
the  purpose  of  his  writing,  was  to  make  such  a  selection  of  facts  a« 
might  be  good  ground  of  faith  in  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
but  h6  no  where  affirms  the  chronological  order  of  the  selection. 
Luke,  also,  thus  declares  the  purpose  of  his  writing  to  Theophilus, 
*Iya  £4ri^vcjff  ngt  uv  xaryj^dt;^  Xoycjv  rrjv  ouf^nXsiov,  (Luke  i.  4.)  and  the 
expression  in  the  preceding  verse,  E^o^s  xnlfMi,  fra^xoXov^Ypcori  avoj^w 

t  Michaelis'fl  Introduction,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  45. 

s  The  Rsv.  Dr.  Cook»  in  his  Intiairy  into  uisfiooks  of  the  New  Teetsment 
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^.  ;^|rRtfiv  Kkfti3us,  xa^sl^g  (foi  7jf(x4/ai,  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  that 
purpose.     For  this  purpose,  thus  distinctly  expressed  by  two  of  the 
Evangelists,  and  evident  from  the  manner  of  writing  common  to 
^'*'them  all,  it  was  assuredly  necessary  that,  either  directly  or  indirect* 
'&  Ijf  they  should  furnish  us  with  iiiuch  information,  as  might  enable  us 
to  refer  the  facts  in  the  Gospel  history  to  a  certain  country,  and  a 
certain  period  in  the  history  of  the  world.   Without  this,  the  gospels 
would  not  have  afforded  tlie  proper  means  for  distinguishing  them 
from  fictitious  histories ;  and  hence,  could  not  have  answered  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  evidence  to  the  truth  of  Christianity.     Tliis  it 
was  possible  to  do,  either  formally  by  dates,  such  as  are  found  in 
the  beginning  of  the  2d  and  3d  chapters  of  Luke's  Gospel ;  or  by  al- 
Insions  to  known  places,  persons,  and  circumstances,  to  be  leai'nt 
from  other  histories.     Of  these  two  modes,  the  Evangelists,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  follow  the  latter  ;  natural  to  men  writing  immediate- 
ly for  contemporaries,  upon  or  near  the  scene  of  the  events ;  and 
conformable  to  the  usual  simplicity  by  which  their  whole  style  is 
pervaded.     But  for  this  purpose,  it  was  not  in  the  least  necessary  to 
frame  regular  chronological  narratives ;  and  accordingly  what  waa 
not  necessary,  has  not  been  effected  ;  the  connections  carrying  for- 
ward the  arrangement  of  events  in  the  Gospels,  being  not  merely 
those  of  time,  but  of  the  various  associations,  such  as  similarity  in 
the  facts  themselves,  vicinity  of  place,  &.c.  by  which  it  is  possible 
that  the  human  mind  may  be  guided,  in  recollecting  and  classifying 
things  that  are  past.     And  such,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  im- 
pression made  on  most  readers  by  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists. 
As  we  read  them,  we  have  a  general  feeling  that  they  are  carrying 
%Ma  ultimately  forward,  from  preceding  to  subsequent  events,  yet,  oc- 
easionally,  over  intervals  of  time  concerning  which  nothing  has  been 
recorded,  or  with  deviations  from  the  chronological  order ;  thus  ren- 
dering it  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  make  one  harmonious  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole  gospel  history,  in  which  each  event  shall  obtaiD* 
in  perfect  consistency  with  the  account  of  each  Evangelist,  its  pro- 
per chronological  place.^'^ 

Amid  this  diversity  of  opinions,  supported  as  each  is  by  the  most 
ingenious  arguments  which  its  author  could  produce,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  decide.  By  die  adoption  of  the  very  probable  h^'potheas 
hst  stated,  concerning  the  purpose  for  which  the  evangelists  wrote, 
we  certainly  get  rid,  and  in  tlie  fairest  way,  of  all  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  two  classes  of  authors  of  Harmonies  of  the  Gospels  above 
"noticed  have  to  combat.  As  the  evidence  laid  before  tlie  reader  will 
enable  him  to  determine  for  himself,  which  of  these  hypodieses  to 
Adopt,  we  shall  only  remark,  that  Bishop  Marsh  recommends  Gries- 
hach's  S}iiopsi$  of  the  tliree  first  Gospels  as  preferable  to  every  odier 
harmony  extant.     The  title  of  tliis  work  is» 

Synopsis  Evangeliorum  Matthiei,  Marci,  et  Lucsr,  una  cum  lis  Jo- 
nnnis  Pericopis,  quoB  historiam  passionis  et  resurrectionis  historiam 
complectuntur.  Textum  recensnit,  et  selectam  lectionis  varietatem 
odjecit  J.  J.  Griesbach.  Editio  secunda,  emendatior  et  auctior. 
Hnlfc  Saxonum,  1797.  8vo. 
Tho  chief  purport  of  this  synopns,  Biihop  Marab  remarks,  is,  ndt  to  five  a 
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chronological  scrioa  of  events,  bat  to  represent  in  parallel  columns  all  those  99€g 
lions  which  are  common  to  tlic  Gostpels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Lnke  ;  the  GoS^ 
pol  of  John  (except  the  last  part)  beln^  omitted,  because  the  rest  of  it  has  so  Terr,  ^v  ^ 
little  matter  in  common  with  the  other  throe.     In  order  to  make  as  few  transpon-  .  ' 
tions  as  possible,  Mark'd  order  is  ffencrally  retained,  because  it  is  the  same  wUk^ 
that  of  Luke,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  facts  which  are  common  to  all  three.    ThoM^ ' 
parts  which  each  evangelist  has  peculiar  to  himself,  are  inserted  in  intermBdiata'.' 
sections.    The  learned  translator  of  Michaelis  pronounces  the  disnosition  or  ih%  ^ 
whole  work  to  be  very  commodious,  and  adds,  that  he  knows  of  no  liarmonyy 
which  affords  so  much  assistance  in  tlie  investifi^ation  of  the  origin  of  the  first 
Gospels.^     Valuable  as  Gripsbach's  synopsis  confessedly  is,  some  of  his  transpo- 
sitions have  been  deemed  arbitrary,  and  some  important  passages  were  omitted  by 
him.    To  obviate  these  defects,  MM.  Do  Wette  and  Locke  have  compiled  tfnew 
synopsis  from  Griesbach's  third  edition,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  entire  passaffii  of  the 
Gospels  with  their  parallels :  at  tho  foot  of  each  page  they  have  given  Uie  princi- 
pal various  lections  from  GricsbaGh*s  critical  edition  of  the  Now  Testament ;  and 
they  iiavo  supplied  brief  notices  of  the  arguments  or  contents  of  each  section. 
The  title  of  this  very  uncfril  publication  is,  Synopsis  Erangeliorum  Mattkai^ 
Mareij  et   Lucir^  rum  Parailclis  Joamtis  Ptricopis.    Ex  recensione  GritsbuekH^ 
cum  selecta  Ijeciiontim  rarirtuU.  Conciwnarervntf  et  Jireves  Argumentorum  Jfo- 
tutioius  mijcccrutU  iiuil.  Mart.  Lebet,  Dc  Wetter  ct  Frid.  Liicke.  Berolini,  Idlft 
4to. 

2.  The  several  harmonisers,  of  whose  labours  an  account  has 
been  given  in  tlie  preceding  pages,  have  entertained  very  different 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  Christ's  public  ministry; 
whence  a  corresponding  diversity  has  necessarily  arisen  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  their  respective  harmonies.  During  die  three  first  centuneSi 
tlie  common  opinion  was,  that  Christ's  ministry  lasted  only  one  yeafi 
or  at  furtliest  one  year  and  four  montlis.  Early  in  the  founh  centu- 
ry^  Eusebius  the  ecclesiastical  liistorian,  maintained  that  it  continued 
between  tliree  and  four  years :  diis  opinion  was  generally  receivedi 
though  tlic  antient  opinion  was  retained  by  Augustine.  During  the 
middle  ages,  no  further  inquiries  appear  to  have  been  made  on  thisi 
subject :  and,  after  the  Reformation,  all  the  harmonists  of  the  8ix« 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  assumed  it  for  certain  tliat  Christ's 
ministry  lasted  between  three  and  four  years.  Bengel,  howevefi  hi 
in  his  German  Harmony  of  tlio  Gospels,  published  at  Tubingen  ia 
1730,  reduced  it  to  two  years ;  and  iliree  years  before,  Mr.  Afann 
in  his  essay  **  Of  the  true  years  of  the  BJiih  and  Death  of  Christ,'* 
(London,  1733,  8vo.}  revived  the  antient  opinion  that  it  lasted  only 
one  year.  Tliis  was  also  followed  by  Dr.  Priestley  in  his  Greek  and 
English  Harmonies.     The  hypothesis  of  Eusebius  was  adopted  bjr 

Archbishop  Newcome,  who  maintained  diat  one  year  was  by  far  too 

■  ■■  11.  ■      ■     11  1——^.^ 

1  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  47.  Michaelis  has  gi?en  a  hamo* 
Bisod  table  of  tho  four  Gospels  (Introd.  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  37 — B3.) ;  which  Bishop 
Marsh  (part  ii.  p.  G7.)  pronounces  to  be  a  rery  useful  one,  considered  as  a  g^ennal 
index  to  the  lour  Gospels.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  reprinted  Michaelis's  harmonifpd 
table  at  tho  end  of  Jiis  Commentary  on  tho  Gospels  ;  observing  that  it  is  usefiU  to 
tho  reader  of  them  in  pointing  out  wkere  the  same  transaction  is  mentioned  by  the 
evangelists,  what  they  have  in  common  and  what  is  peculiar  to  each.  MichaeU^ 
has  generally  followed  Matthew's  account,  with  which  the  narratives  of  the  other 
evangelists  are  collated.  In  1821,  an  English  Harmony  was  compiled  by,  and  print- 
ed at  the  expense  of,  Thomas  Bowles,  Esq.  (for  private  distribution  only),  entitled 
**  Diatessaron,  or  the  History  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  compiled  from  the  Font 
Gospels,  according  to  the  Translatioii  of  Dr.  Campbell,  and  in  the  order  adopted 
by  John  David  Michaelis,  London,"  8vo.  In  this  beautifully  executed  volumei  the 
compiler  has  made  some  slight  variations  from  the  order  ox  time  followed  by  Jt^ 
Chaelis  in  the  hannoniitd  tiuMo  jmK  piontioned. 
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ifihort  a  period  for  the  several  progresses  of  Jesus  Clirist  iii  Galilee. 
i:    and  die  transactions  connected  witi)  thera  :  and  Bishop  Marsh  observes, 
Jk  ^^^  ^^^^  Gospel  of  John  presents  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  the 
v^  opinion  of  those  who  confine  Christ's  ministry  to  one  year.     For,  in 
order  to  effect  diis  pur})ose,  it  is  necessary  to.  make  omissions  and 
transpositions  in  St.  Jolni's  Gospel,  which  are  not  warranted  by  tlie  laws 
of  cnticism,  but  are  attempted  merely  to  support  a  previously  assum- 
ed hypodiesis.     On  the  other  hand,  he  diinks  that  tlie  opinion^  which 
makes  Clirist's  ministry  to  have  continued  three  years  (and  which 
recei^s  no  support  whatever  from  the  tliree  first  Gospels)  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  proved  even  from  die  Gospel  of  Saint  John,  who  at  the 
utmost  has  noticed,  or  at  least  named,  only  diree  distinct  passovers.' 
Another  opinion  lias  lately  been  annoimced,  with  equal  modesty 
and  learning,  in  a  dissertation  on  ''  The  Chronology  of  our  Saviour's 
Ltfe  ;  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  true  Time  of  the  Strthj  Baptism^  and 
Crucifixion  ofJe^us  ChriM^^  by  die  Rev.  C.  Benson,  M.  A.  (Cam- 
bridge and  London,  1819.  8vo.)     Tlie  results  of  his  invesUgation 
(wliich  depends  on  minute  chronological  and  critical  discussions  that 
do  not  admit  of  abridgment)  are,  diat  Herod  died  in  the  year  of  the 
Julian  period  4711 ;  and  conscquenUy  that  the  birth  of  Christ  took 

Elace  A.  J.  p.  4709,  in  die  spring  (probably  in  the  month  of  April  or 
lay ;)  diat  his  baptism  was  performed  m  or  about  the  month  of  No- 
vember A.  J.  p.  4739,  during  the  procuratorship  of  Pontius  Pilate ; 
that  agreeably  to  the  indications  of  time  contained  m  Saint  John's 
Gospel,  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  lasted  dirough  three  passovers,  or 
two  years  and  a  half;  and  diat  he  was  crucified  on  die  fifteenth  day 
of  the  mondi  Nisan  (April  15th)  a.  j.  p.  4742.  The  work,  dius  con- 
cisely noticed,  appears  to  the  writer  of  these  pages  to  have  laid  down 
the  only  just  basis  for  a  harmony  of  the  four  gospels,  founded  upon 
certain  indicauons ;  and  he  who  should  execute  one  upon  this  foun- 
dation would  confer  an  essential  benefit  on  students  of  die  sacred 
writings. 

From  the  difllculty  of  producing  a  harmony,  complete  in  all  its 
parts,  some  eminent  critics  (and  among  diem  the  elegant  and  accom- 
plislied  expositor,  Gilpin)  have  maintained  diat  we  ought  to  peruse 
the  four  several  memoirs  of  Jesus  Christ  written  by  die  evangelists, 
separately  and  distinctly ;  and  diat,  by  explaining  dicm  separately,  the 
whole  becomes  more  uniform.  Archbishop  Newcome,  however,  has 
ably  vindicated,  and  proved,  the  utility  and  advantage  of  harmonies : 
and  with  his  observations,  the  present  chapter  shall  conclude*  A 
harmony,  he  remarks,  has  the  following  uses. 

By  die  juxta-position  of  parallel  passages,  it  is  often  the  best  com- 
ment ;  and  it  cannot  but  greatly  alleviate  die  reader's  trouble,  in  hb 
attempts  to  illustrate  die  phraseology  and  manner  of  the  evangelists. 
It  also  shou^  that  Mark,  who  inserts  much  new  matter,  did  not  enito- 
mise  die  Gospel  of  Matthew  :  and  it  aflbrds  plain  indications,  itom 
tiie  additions  and  omissions  in  John's  Gospel,  that  his  was  designed  to- 
be  a  supplemental  history. 

^  MlchacUs'a  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  66. 
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Further,  a  harmony  in  many  instances  illustrates  the  propriety  of»r 
our  Lord's  conduct  and  works.  Thus,  previously  to  the  call  of  the 
four  apostles  (Mark  i.  16—20.)  Andrew  had  been  tlie  Baptist's  dis* 
ciple,  and  had  received  his  testimony  to  Jesus  (John  i.  35.  40.) : 
Peter  had  been  brought  to  Jesus  by  Andrew  liis  broriier  (John  i.  42.) ;  \ 
and  Jesus  had  shown  more  tlian  human  knowledge  and  more  than 
human  power  (John  i.  48.  ii.  11.  23.  iii.  2.  iv.  29.  49,  50.)  tlian 
what  had  probably  fallen  within  tlie  experience  of  these  disciples,  or 
at  least  must  have  gained  their  belief  on  the  firmest  grounds.  So, 
tlie  words  of  Christ  (John  v.  2L  25.)  are  prophetically  spoken  before 
lie  had  raised  any  from  tlie  dead ;  and  his  reproofs  (Matt.  xii.  34. 
Mark  vii.  6.)  are  uttered  after  he  had  wrought  miracles,  during  two 
feasts  at  Jerusalem.  Nor  was  the  jealousy  of  tlie  Jewish  rulers  early 
awakened  by  the  call  of  the  twelve  aposdes  to  a  stated  attendance. 
This  event  took  place  after  our  Lord  had  celebrated  his  second  pass- 
over  at  Jerusalem,  and  when  he  was  about  to  absent  himself  from 
that  city  for  so  long  a  period  as  eighteen  months.  In  like  manner, 
the  seventy  were  not  sent  forth  to  show,  throughout  a  wide  tract  of 
country,  with  what  wisdom  and  power  their  master  endued  tliem,  till 
within  about  six  months  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  :  and  the  scene  of 
raising  the  dead,  a  kind  of  miracle  which  would  have  exasperated  his 
enemies  in  proportion  as  it  tended  to  exalt  his  prophetic  character, 
was  remote  from  Jerusalem,  till  the  last  passover  approached. 

Lastly,  strong  presumptions  of  the  inspiration  of  the  evangelists 
arise  from  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  Gospels,  from  their  being 
so  wonderfully  supplemental  to  each  other,  in  passages  reconcileaU^ 
only  by  the  suggestion  of  a  seemingly  indifferent  circumstance,  and 
from  their  real  agreement  in  the  midst  of  a  seeming  disagreemenU 
^Trudi,  like  honesty,  often  neglects  appearances:  hypocrisy  and 
imposture  are  always  guarded."  ^ 

On  the  preference  due  to  any  one  of  the  numerous  harmonies 
which  have  already  been  given  to  the  world,  it  would  be  presump* 
tuous  in  tlie  author  of  these  pages  to  offer  a  positive  opinion.  The 
student  in  such  cases  must  be  guided  by  the  superior  judgment  of  bis 
tutor,  or  the  adviser  of  his  studies.  The  harmonies  of  Drs.  Dodd- 
ridge and  Macknight  are  most  generally  read  on  account  of  their 
valuable  expositions  and  commentaries.  But,  for  exhibiting  the, 
parallel  passages  of  each  evangelist,  perhaps  the  columnar  form  of 
Archbishop  Newcome  is  preferable,  while  he,  who  is  desirous  of 
perusing  one  connected  and  continuous  narrative,  in  which  all  the 
shades  of  circumstances  are  Judiciously  interwoven,  will  probably 
find  Mr.  Pilkington's  Evangelical  History  and  Harmony  the  most 
useful.* 

I     I  — — " 

1  Went  on  the  ReBorrection,  p.  278.    (London  edit.  1807.  8vo.) 
9  For  a  notice  of  the  princijiaj  writers  who  have  trMted  on 
•ee  the  Appendix  to  this  volome,  No.  IV. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

ON  THE  SENSE  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

i.  Oftlu  Liieral  Sense.  — 11.  AUe^arical  Sense.  — HI.  l)/jneal  or 
Spiritual  Sense.  —  IV.  Parabolic  Sense.  — V.  Examination  and 
vindication  of  the  Spiritual  Sense. — VL  Chnerai  Rules  for  inves" 
tigating  the  Sense  of  Scripture* 

9l AN,  being  formed  for  society,  has  received  from  his  Creator  the 
faculty  of  communicating  to  his  feUow-men,  by  means  of  certain 
signs,  the  ideas  conceived  In  his  mind.  Hence,  his  organs  of  speech 
are  so  constructed,  that  he  is  capable  of  forming  certab  articulate 
sounds  expressive  of  his  conceptions ;  and  tliese,  being  fitly  disposed 
together,  constitute  discourse  :  which,  ii^-hether  it  be  pronounced  or 
written,  must  necessarily  possess  the  power  of  declaring  to  otbeis 
what  he  wishes  they  should  understand. 

The  vehicles,  or  signs,  by  which  men  conmiunicate  their  tboogfats 
\o  each  other,  are  termed  words ;  tlie  idea,  or  notion,  attached  to 
aib^  Word,  is  its  signijicaiion ;  and  die  ideas  which  are  expressed  by 
f^eral  words  connected  together, — tliat  is,  in  entire  sentences  and 
|UX)positions,  and  which  ideas  are  produced  in  the  minds  of  others, 
—  are  called  tlic  sense  or  proper  meaning  of  words.  Thus,  if  la 
person  utter  certain  words,  to  which  another  individual  attaches  the 
same  idea  as  the  speaker,  he  b  said  to  understand  the  latter,  or  to 
tomprehend  the  sense  of  his  words.  If  we  transfer  this  to  sacred 
subjects,  we  may  define  the  sense  of  Scripture  to  be  that  conception 
of  Its  meaning,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  presents  to  the  understanding 
of  roan,  by  means  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  by  n^ans  of  the 
ideas  comprised  in  those  words. 

Although  in  every  language  there  are  very  many  words  which 
admit  of  several  meanings,  yet  in  common  parlance  there  is  only 
one  true  iense  attached  to  any  word ;  which  sense  is  indicated  bjr  ifaie 
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connection  and  series  of  the  discourse,  by  its  subjectsmatter,  by  tlie 
design  of  tiie  speaker  or  writer,  or  by  sonic  other  adjuncts,  unless 
att}'  ambiguity  be  purposely  intended.  That  tlie  same  usage  obtaincr .., 
in  the  sacred  writings  diere  is  no  doubt  wliatever.  In  fact,  ilie  per-  ^• 
spicuity  of  tlie  Scriptures  requires  tliis  unity  and  simplicity  of  sensej 
in  order  to  render  intelligible  to  man  the  design  of  their  Great 
Author,  which  could  never  be  comprehended  if  a  multiplicity  of 
senses  were  admitted.  In  all  other  wiitings,  indeed,  besides  the^ 
Scriptures,  before  we  sit  down  to  study  them,  we  expect  to  find  one  » 
single  detenninate  sense  and  meaning  attached  to  the  words ;  from 
which  we  may  be  satisfied  that  we  have  attained  tlieir  true  meaning, 
and  understand  what  the  autliors  intended  to  say.  Further,  in 
common  life,  no  prudent  and  conscientious  person,  who  either  com- 
mits his  sentiments  to  writing  or  utters  any  diing,  intends  tliat  a  divert 
sity  of  meanings  should  be  attached  to  what  he  writes  or  says :  and» 
consequently,  neither  tiis  readers,  nor  those  who  hear  him,  affix  to  il 
any  other  tlian  tlie  true  and  obvious  sense.  Now,  if  such  be  the 
practice  in  all  fair  and  upright  intercourse  between  man  and  man,  is 
it  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  God,  who  has  graciously  vouch-^ 
safed  to  employ  the  ministry  of  men  in  order  to  make  known  bis  will 
to  mankind,  should  have  departed  from  this  way  of  simplicity  and 
Chith  f  Few  persons,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found,  in  this  enliglitened 
age,  sufficiently  liardy  to  maintain  the  affirmative.^ 

I.  The  Literal  Sense  of  Scripture  is  that  which  tlie  w*ords  signify 
in  their  natural  and  proper  acceptation,  as  in  John  x.  30,  1  and  the. 
Father  are  one;  in  which  passage  the  deity  of  Clirist,  and  his  equalinr 
frith  God  the  Father,  are  so  distinctly  and  unequivocally  asserted,, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  odier  Uian  its  proper  and  literal 
meaning  could  ever  be  given  to  it.  The  literal  sense  has  also  been 
termed  the  grammatical  sense ;  the  term  grammatical  having  the 
same  reference  to  die  Greek  language  as  the  term  literal  to  the 
Liadn,  both  referring  to  the  elements  of  a  word.  Words  may  aba 
be  taken  properly  and  physically,  as  in  John  i.  6.  There  wu  a  man 
whose  name  was  John :  this  is  caUed  the  proper  literal  sense.  When, 
however,  words  are  taken  metaphorically  and  figuratively,  that  is,  are 
diverted  to  a  meaning  which  they  do  not  naturally  denote,  but  which 
they  neverdieless  intend  under  some  figure  or  form  of  speech,  —  as 
when  the  properties  of  one  person  or  diing  are  attributed  to  anotheti 
— this  is  termed  the  tropical  or  fgurative  sense.^  ^' Thus,  when 
hardness  is  applied  to  stone^  the  expression  is  used  literally,  in  its 

m 

1  On  this  inbject  the  reader  may  ceamilt  M.  Winterberff 'b  <<  Prolusio  de  inter^re* 
talione  unicA,  unicA,  et  certc  perattosionifl  de  doctriiue  religionifl  voritate  et  amie^ 
conscnsionia  cauji^/'  in  Velthojien's  and  Kuindel'a  Commentationes  Theolagicm^  voL 
iv.  pp.  420—438. 

9  <'  The  ironical  aense  it  no  olhet  than  the  jl^«nih've  aense.  As  we  aay,  in  laa* 
gua^e  dcriTea  from  the  Greek,  that  a  trope  ia  need  when  a  word  ia  turned  from 
ita  literal  or  gnanmatieal  aenae ;  ao  we  aay,  in  language  derived  from  the  Latin* 
that  a  Jiptren  then  used,  beoauae  in  each  caaea  tho  meaning  of  the  word  awnmea 
a  new  firm.  The  qame  oppoeition,  therefore,  which  ia  ezpraoaed  by  the  terroa  £h 
tctoi  aenae  and  J^fafime  aenae,  ia  ezpreaiad  ako  by  the  tanna  grmMiuUU^ 
tend  m^icct  MM.'*  Mtep  lbiah\i%Mt^«i  ui.  p.  67. 
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proper  and  natural  signification :  —  when  it  is  applied  to  the  heart  jii  is 
used  figuratively^  or  in  an  improper  acceptation.  Yet  the  sense, 
:.  allowing  for  the  change  of  subject,  is  \irtually  the  same,  its  u)plica- 
tioD  being  only  transferred  from  a  physical  to  a  moral  quality."^  An 
example  of  tliis  kind  occurs  in  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26.  and  xi.  19.,  where 
the  heart  of  stone  denotes  a  hard  obdurate  heart,  regardless  of  divine 
admonitions,  and  the  heart  of  flesh  signifies  a  tender  heart,  susceptible 
of  the  best  and  holiest  impressions.  In  like  manner,  in  Zech.  vii.  12., 
the  obdurate  Jews  are  said  to  have  made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant 
Stone.  Numerous  similar  expressions  occur  in  the  New  as  well  as  in 
the  Old  Testament,  as  in  Luke  xiii.  32.  John  i.  29.  and  xv.  5. ; 
where  Herod,  for  his  craftiness  and  cruelty,  is  termed  ^fox;  the 
Saviour  of  tlie  world  is  caUed  the  hamb  of  Godf  because  to  liis  great 
atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  the  lamb,  which  was 
oflbred  every  morning  and  evening,  had  a  typical  reference ;  he  is 
also  called  a  vinej  as  all  true  Christians  are  designated  the  branches, 
to  intimate  that  Christ  is  tlie  support  of  tlie  whole  church,  and  of 
every  particular  believer, — that,  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, they  are  all  implanted .  and  grafted  into  him,  that  is,  united  to 
him  by  true  faidi  and  sincere  love,  and  tliat  tliey  ail  derive  spiritual 
life  and  vigour  firom  hun.  It  were  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples 
of  this  kind,  as  every  diligent  reader  of  tlie  Word  of  God  will  doubt- 
less be  able  to  recollect  them. 

Further,  the  IMeral  Sense  has  been  caUed  the  historical  sense, 
as  conveying  tlie  meaning  of  tlie  words  and  phrases  used  by  a  writer 
at  a  certain  time.  Thus,  in  the  more  antient  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  word  isles  or  islands  signifies  every  inhabited  region, 
particularly  all  the  western  coasts  of  £e  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the 
seats  of  Japhet's  posterity,  viz.  the  nortliem  part  of  Asia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Europe,  together  with  some  other  regions.  Of  this  sense  of  the 
word  we  have  examples  in  Gen.  x.  5.  Isa.  xi.  11.  xx.  6.  xxiii.  6. 
xxiv.  15.  xlii.  15.  Ixvi.  19.  Ezekiel  xxvi.  15.  18.  xxvii.  3—7.  15. 
35.  But,  in  a  later  age,  it  denotes  islands  properly  so  called,  as  m 
Esther  x.  i.,  and,  perhaps,  Jer.  xlvii.  4.  (marginal  rendering.)^ 
Again,  the  phrase,  to  possess  or  inherit  the  landj  which  is  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament,  if  we  consider  it  histort' 
eaUy,  that  is,  with  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  means 
amply,  to  hold  the  secure  and  undisturbed  possession  of  the  promised 
land ;  and  in  the  New  Testament,  the  plirase  to  ^^ follow  Christ^ 
must  in  like  manner  be  understood  historically  in  some  passages  of 
the  Gospels  ;  implpng  no  more  dian  tliat  the  persons  there  mentioned 
fbllowed  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  his  progresses,  and  were  auditors 
of  his  public  instructions,  precisely  as  toe  aposdes  followed  him  from 
place  to  place,  and  heard  liis  doctrine.^ 

1  Bishop  Vanmildert's  Bamp.  Lect.  p.  228. 

tt  Jahn,  Enchiridion  Hermeneutiee  Generalif ,  p.  24.  who  cites  Michaelis't  Spi- 
eQegium  Geographie  Hebree  Exters,  put  i.  pp.  131 — 143.,  and  also  his  Sappk* 
mentam  ad  Lezica  Hebraica,  pp.  68,  69. 


3  Many  additional  instances  might  be  offered,  if  the  limits  of  this  work  wooM 
^•nuit.    The  reader,  who  is  dosiroiis  of  fiiUj  lafWtigitiBg  tha  AifCsrte  jims  of 
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Where,  besides  the  direct  or  immediate  signification  of  a  passage, 
whether  literally  or  figuratively  expressed,  there  is  attached  to  it  a 
more  remote  or  recondite  meaning,  this  is  termed  the  mediate^  spiritiuL 
or  mystical  sense  :^  and  this  sense  is  founded,  not  on  a  transfer  of  ' 
words  from  one  signification  to  another,  but  on  the  entire  applicatioQ 
of  the  matter  itself  to  a  different  subject.  Thus,  what  is  said  literdOif 
in  Exod.  xxx.  10.  and  Levit.  xvi.  concerning  the  High  Priest's  en- 
trance into  the  most  iioly  place  on  the  day  of  expiation,  with  the 
blood  of  the  victim,  wo  are  taught  by  St.  Paul  to  understand  spiritw- 
ally  of  the  entrance  of  Jesus  Christ  into  the  presence  of  God  with  his 
own  blood.    (Heb.  ix.  7 — ^20.) 

The  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture  has  frequently  been  divided  into 
allegorical^  typical^  and  parabolical.  The  reason  of  this  mode  of 
classifications,  as  well  as  of  some  other  minor  distinctions,  does  not 
suflicientiy  appear.  Since,  however,  it  has  obtained  a  place  m  al- 
most every  treatise  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  ma)r 
not  be  irrelevant  to  define  and  illustrate  these  senses  by  a  few  ex-< 
amples. 

II.  The  Allegorical  Sense  is,  when  the  Holy  Scriptures,  besides 
the  literal  sense,  signify  any  thing  belonging  to  faith  or  spiriiwU 
doctrine.  Such  is  the  sense  which  is  required  rightly  to  understand 
Gal.  iv.  24.  &  nva  stfriv  aXXit^^ofovjUksva,  which  things  are  aUegoricaOji 
spoken^  or,  which  things  are  thus  allegorised  by  me;  that  is,  und^r 
the  veil  of  the  literal  sense  they  further  contain  a  spiritual  or  mys- 
tical sense. 

III.  The  Typical  Sense  is,  when,  under  external  objects  or  pro- 
phetic visions,  secret  things,  whether  present  or  future,  are  repre- 
sented ;  especially  when  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  Old  Tesh 
tament  presignify  or  adumbrate  those  related  in  the  New  Testament. 
Thus,  in  Psal.  xcv.  11.,  the  words  ^^they  should  not  enter  into  mff 
rest^^  literally  understood,  signify  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into 
the  promised  land ;  but,  spirituaUy  and  ^ically,  the  enterinz  into  the 

.  rest  and  enjoyment  of  heaven  through  the  merits  and  mediation  cif 
Christ,  as  b  largely  shown  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrewsi  chapters  iii. 
and  iv. 

IV.  The  Parabolic  Sense  is,  when,  besides  the  plain  and  obvious 
meaning  of  the  thing  related,  an  occult  or  spiritual  sense  is  intended. 
As  this  chiefly  occurs  in  passages  of  a  moral  tendency,  the  parabolic 
has  by  some  writers  been  termed  the  moral  or  tropological  sense. 
Of  tlus  description  is  the  parable  of  the  talents :  the  design  of  wUdi 
is  to  show  that  the  duties  which  men  are  called  to  perform  are  suited 
to  their  situations  and  the  talents  which  they  severally  receive  ;  that 

Scriptve,  will  derive  much  lolid  benefit  from  Dr.  Storr's  Disauiiitioii  De  Seiuu 
HistoricOf  in  vol.  i.  (pp.  1—88.)  of  hie  *<  Opiucnla  Academica  u  Interpretationem 
Libronira  Sacromm  pertinentia,*'  dvo.  Tubingen,  1796. 

1  *<  Dicitur  m^iUcus/'  eaye  a  learned  and  eeneible  Roman  Catholic  writer, "  a 
ftt^f  elaudo  ;  qma  licet  non  aemper  fidei  myflteria  comprehendat,  magie  iamen  oc- 
cultoB,  et  dauBua  eit,  qnam  literalis,  qui  fw  vtrhm  rite  intellecta  f&iliuB  imiole- 
■cit."  Adami  Viser,  Hermoneutica  Sacra  Nov!  Teatamenti,  para  ii.  pp.  51, 60» 
See  alao  Jahn'a  Enchiridion  Hermeneutice  Generalia,  pp.  41,  42. ;  and  Biahop 
Vannildirt's  Bunpfoa  Ltetvrar  p-  222. 
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whatever  a  good  man  possesses  he  has  received  from  God,  as  well  as 
tlie  ability  to  improve  that  good  ;  and  tliat  the  grace  and  temporal 
mercies  of  God  are  suited  to  the  power  which  a  man  has  of  improv- 
ing them.  Thus,  pJso,  the  injunction  in  Deut.  xxv.  4.,  relative  to 
muzzling  the  ox  while  treading  out  the  com,  is  explained  by  St.  Paul 
witl)  reference  to  tlie  right  of  maintenance  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel* 
(1  Cor.  ix.  9— 11.) 

It  were  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  each  of  the  different  senses 
here  mentioned ;  but  as  they  have  all  one  common  foundation,  and 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  adduce  others  in  die  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  when  stating  tiie  rules  for  interpreting  the  various 
flenses  of  Scripture  after  tliey  have  been  ascertained,  the  instances 
above  quoted  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  distinctions  subsisting  be- 
tween them. 

V.  The  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Scripture  has  been  as  much 
depreciated  by  some  connuelitators  and  biblical  critics,  as  it  has  been 
exaggerated  and  carried  to  tlie  extreme  by  otlicrs  :  but  if  the  argu- 
ment against  a  tiling  fix>m  the  possibility  of  its  being  abused  be  inad- 
missible in  questions  of  a  secular  nature,  it  is  equally  inadmissible  in 
the  exposition  of  tlie  sacred  writings.  All  our  ideas  are  admitted 
through  tlie  medium  of  the  senses,  and  consequently  refer  in  die  first 
place  to  external  objects  :  but  no  sooner  are  we  convinced  tliat  we 
possess  an  immaterial  soul  or  spirit,  than  we  find  occasion  for  other 
terms,  or,  for  want  of  these,  anodier  application  of  the  same  terms  to 
H  different  class  of  objects ;  and  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  figurative  and  spiritual  interpretation.  Now,  tlie  object  of  revela- 
tion being  to  make  known  diings  which  "  eye  liadi  not  seen  nor  ear 
lieard,  nor  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,"  it  seems 
liardly  possible  that  die  human  mind  should  be  capable  of  apprehend- 
ing them,  but  dirough  the  medium  of  figuradve  language  or  mystical 
jrepresentations. 

^'  The  foundation  of  religion  and  virtue  being  laid  in  die  mind  and 
Jieart,  the  secret  dispositions  and  genuine  acts  of  which  are  in\nsiblci 
and  known  only  to  a  man's  self;  tlierefore  the  powers  and  o})eratiOiis 
of  die  mind  can  only  be  expressed  in  figurative  terms  and  external 
tsymbols.  Tlie  motives  also  and  mducenients  to  practice  are  spiritual, 
«iicli  as  affect  men  in  a  way  of  moral  influence,  and  not  of  natural 
efficiency ;  the  principal  oi  which  are  drawn  from  the  consideratiixi 
of  a  future  state ;  and  consequendy  these  likei^ise  must  be  represented 
by  allegories  and  similitudes,  taken  from  things  most  known  and  fa- 
miliar here.  And  thus  we  find  in  Scripture  die  state  of  religion  illus- 
trated by  all  die  beautiful  images  we  can  conceive  ;  in  which  natural 
unity,  order,  and  hannony  consist,  as  regulated  by  die  strictest  and 
most  exact  rules  of  discipline,  taken  from  those  obser\'ed  in  die  best 
ordered  temporal  government*  In  die  interpretation  of  places,  in 
which  any  of  these  images  are  contained,  die  principal  regard  is  to  be 
haii  to  the  figurative  or  spiritual^  and  not  to  the  literal  sense  of  die 
words.  From  mil  attending  to  wliicb,  hate  arisen  absurd  doctrines 
and  mferenccsv  which  weak  men  have  cnd^voin'od  to  establish  as 
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Scripture  truths ;  whereas,  in  the  other  method  of  explication,  the 
things  are  plain  and  easy  to  every  one's  capacity,  make  the  deepest 
and  most  lasting  impressions  upon  their  minds,  and  have  the  greatest 
influence  upon  their  practice.  Of  tliis  nature  are  all  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  prescribed  to  the  Jews,  with  relation  to  the  external  form 
of  religious  worship  ;  every  one  of  which  was  intended  to  show  the 
obL'gation  or  recommend  the  practice  of  some  moral  duty,  and  was 
esteemed  of  no  furtlier  use  than  as  it  produced  that  effect.  And  the 
same  may  be  applied  to  the  rewards  and  punishments  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  dispensation,  which  regard  a  future  state.  The  rewards 
Bre  set  fortli  by  those  things,  in  which  the  generality  of  men  take  tbeir 
greatest  delight,  and  place  their  highest  satisfaction  of  this  life ;  and 
die  punishments  are  such  as  are  inflicted  by  human  laws  upon  the 
worst  of  malefactors  :  but  diey  can  neither  of  them  be  understood  ia 
the  strictly  literal  sense,  but  only  by  way  of  analogy,  and  correspond- 
ing in  the  general  nature  and  mtentiou  of  the  thing,  though  very  di& 
ierent  in  kind,"^ 

But  independently  of  the  able  argument  a  priori^  here  cited,  itf 
favour  of  the  mediate,  mystical,  or  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  unless  such  interpretation  be  admitted,  we  cannot  avoid 
one  of  two  great  difficulties:  for,  either  we  must  assert  that  the 
multitude  of  applications,  made  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  are  fan- 
ciful and  unauUiorised,  and  wholly  inadequate  to  prove  the  points 
(or  which  they  are  quoted  ;  or,  on  the  otlier  hand,  we  must  believe 
that  the  obvious  and  natural  sense  of  such  passages  was  never  in- 
tended, and  that  it  was  a  mere  illusion.  The  (Jhristian  will  not  assent 
to  the  former  of  these  positions ;  the  philosopher  and  the  critic  vrill 
not  readily  assent  to  the  latter.^ 

It  has  been  erroneously  supposed,  that  diis  mediate,  or  mysdcat 
interpretation  of  Scripture  is  confined  to  the  New  Testament  exclu- 
avely ;  we  have,  however,  clear  evidence  of  its  adoption  by  some  of 
the  sacred  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  few  instances  will 
suffice  to  prove  its  existence.  In  Exod.  xxviii.  38.  Moses  says  that 
the  diadem  or  plate  of  gold,  worn  upon  certain  solemn  festivals  upoa 
the  high  priest^  forehead,  signified  that  he  bore  in  a  vicarious  anl 
nrpical  manner  the  sin  of  the  holy  things,  and  made  an  atonemeni 
K>r  the  imperfection  of  the  Hebrew  offerings  and  sacrifices,  fit 
Levit.  xxvi.  41.  and  Deut.  x.  16.  and  xxx.  6.  he  mentions  the  dr* 
curocision  of  tlie  heart,  which  was  signified  by  the  circumcision  of 
the  flesh.  (Compare  Jer.  iv.  4.  vi.  10.  and  ix.  25, 26.  with  Exod*  vi» 
12.  30.)  Further,  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  explains  the  his^ 
torical  and  typical  import  of  all  their  great  festivals.  Tiius,  in  Exod. 
xiii.  13.  and  Numb.  iii.  12,  13.  44 — 51.  and  xviii.  14-— 16.,  he 
shows  the  twofold  meaning  of  the  redemption  of  their  first-born  sons^ 
viz.  that  the  first-born  of  the  Hebrews  were  preserved  while  Egypt 
groaned  beneath  the  plague  infficted  by  divine  vengeance,  and  UuU 

1  Dr,  John  Clarke's  Inqwyinto  the  Origin  of  Evil,  in  tiM  folio  coBoction  ^ 
]Bot1«'8  Lectarei ,  vol.  iii.  p.  889. 
»  8oe  Bkfiop  MiddlotalvoDtiK  Ofttk  Ajliolf,  p.  680. 
VOL.  ly  €3 
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the  first-bom  sons  were  formerly  consecrated  to  the  priesthood  ; 
which  being  afterwards  transferred  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  first-born 
sons  were  exchanged  for  the  Levites,  and  were  thenceforth  to  be 
redeemed.  The  whole  of  the  sacrificial  law  showed  that  the  bloody 
sacrifices  morally  signified  the  punishment  of  tlie  person  for  or  by 
whom  tliey  were  ofiered  ;  and  that  tlie  odier  sacred  rites  of  the  He- 
brews should  have  a  symbolical  or  spiritual  import  will  be  obvious 
to  every  one  who  recollects  the  frequent  lise  of  symbols  which  ob- 
tabed  in  Egypt,  from  which  country  Moses  brought  out  the  He- 
brews. The  precepts  delivered  in  the  New  Testament  concerning 
die  sacraments,  plainly  intimate  tliat  those  very  sacred  rites  were 
tlicn  about  to  receive  dielr  real  accomplishment,  and  tlieir  symbolic 
or  spiritual  meaning  is  explained  :  as  m  Kom.  vi.  3 — 11.  Col.  ii.  12. 
1  Cor.  vi.  11.  xi.  23—27.  Eph.  v.  26.  and  Tit.  iii.  5.  In  which  last 
passage  baptism  (by  immersion  in  water  probably)  is  said  to  signify 
not  only  the  moral  ablution  of  sin,  but  also  tiie  death  and  burial  of 
guilty  man,  and  (by  his  emersion  from  the  water)  his  resurrection 
to  a  pious  and  virtuous  life  ;  in  other  words,  our  death  unto  sin,  and 
our  obligation  to  walk  in  newness  of  life.  The  spiritual  import  of 
the  Lord's  supper  is  self-evident.* 

Lastly,  Since  we  learn  from  die  New  Testament  that  some  his- 
tories, which  in  themselves  convey  no  peculiar  meaning,  must  be 
interpreted  allegorically  or  mystically,  (as  Gal.  iv.  22—24.)  and 
that  persons  and  things  ar^  there  evidendy  t^pes  and  emblems  of 
the  Chrisdan  dispensation,  and  its  divme  founder,  as  in  Matt.  xii. 
40.  John  iii.  14,  15.  1  Cor.  x.  4.  and  Heb.  vii.  2,  3.  it  is  plain  that 
the  mystical  sense  ouglit  to  be  followed  in  the  histories  and  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  in  such  passages  as 
are  referred  to  by  die  inspired  WTiters  of  the  New  Testament ; 
who  having  given  us  the  key  by  which  to  unlock  the  mystical 
sense  of  Scripture,  we  not  only  may  but  ought  cautiously  and 
diligently  to  make  use  of  it.  Where  the  inspired  writers  them- 
selves direct  us  to  such  an  interpretation,  when  otherwise  we  might 
not  perceive  its  necessity,  dien  we  have  an  absolute  authority  for  the 
exposition,  which  supersedes  our  own  conjectures,  and  we  are  not 
tnily  safe  in  abiding  by  that  authority,  but  should  be  unwarranted  in 
rejecting  it.^ 

M.  Having  thus  defined,  and  illustrated  by  examples,  the  sense 
of  Scripture,  it  remains  that  we  offer  a  few  general  consideradoos 

1  Ol  the  DoubU  Sense  of  Prophecy  y  seo  CHiap.  VII.  Sect.  II.  infra  of  the  preMnt 
fblum  t. 

9  Bauer,  Ilcrin.  Sacr.  pp.  13 — 44.  Viser,  Hemeneutica  Sacra  Nov.  Teat,  pan 
ii.  pp.  1^-150.    J.  E.  Pfeiner,  Institntionos  Hermeneutice  Sacre,  pp.  122—138. 


8nc.  p.  S4.  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  jop.  560—590.  Bishop  Manh'f 
Iioct.  part  iii.  sect.  xv.  and  xvi.  pp.  42 — 78. ;  and  Bishop  Vanmildert'a  Bamploa 
l«ecturcB,  Serm.  vii.  pp.  217 — 232.  and  notes,  pp.  385—396.  By  both  of  whom  the 
■ennfrH  of  Scripturp  are  illustrated  by  applying  them  to  the  discuasion  of  some  im- 
portant controversial  points  between  Protestants  and  Roman  CatholicVj  whtok  tlia 
limits  of  a  practical  work  will  not  admit  of  being  noUcad. 
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and  cautions,  relative  to  its  investigation  ;  by  attending  to  which  the 

subsequent  labour  of  tlie  student  will  be  essentially  facilitated,  \i\  ex* 

amining  the  signification  of  words  and  plirases.^ 

1.  The  most  simple  sense  is  always  thctt  which  is  the  genuine  meaning, 
This  remark  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  illustrative  example.  Where  indeed 
two  meanings  or  senses  present  themselves,  without  doing  any  violence  to  the 
words  or  to  their  scope  and  connection,  and  to  the  subject  matter,  &^..  in  such 
case  the  different  arguments  for  and  against  each  meaning  must  be  carefully  dis* 
cussed,  and  that  meaning  which  is  supported  bv  the  most  numerous  and  weighty 
arguments,  and  is  found  to  be  the  most  probable,  must  be  preferred,  as  being  the 
genuine  sense.  Tct,  simple  and  obvious  as  tliis  canon  confessedly  is,  it  is  perpe- 
tually violated  by  the  modern  school  of  interpreters  in  Germany ,  at  the  head  of 
which  stand  the  names  of  Professor  Bauer  and  Paulus,  and  MM.  Gabler,  Schus- 
ter, and  others ;  and  against  whoso  impious  and  pantheistical  tenets  the  unwary 
stiuient  cannot  be  sufficiently  put  upon  his  guard,  on  account  of  the  great  celebrity 
which  some  of  these  writers  have  justly  acquired  for  their  profound  philological 
attaimnents.  Assuming  to  themselves  the  appellation  of  Evangelical  DivineSy  Uie 
teachers  of  this  school  assert,  tlial  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  divine  revelation  ia 
the  sense  attached  to  this  word  by  Christians ;  and  that  the  miracles  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures  are  merely  natural  occurrences,  exaggerated  and  embcllitihed  by 
those  who  have  related  tlicni.  According  to  these  anti-supernaturalists,  thci  whole 
of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  consist  citlier  of  the  precepts  of  nature  clothed  in  ob- 
scure expressions,  or  ot  absolutely  false  doctrines  invented  by  the  sacred  writers, 
who  were  men  subject  to  error  like  oumelves,  and  (what  they  say  is  still  worse) 
who  were  dcprivccfof  that  mass  of  knowledge  which  constitutes  the  glory  of  our 
a^e.  The  narrative  of  the  fall  of  man  is  a  mere  mytftos  or  pliilosophicai  fable ;  and 
the  gospel  a  mythology.^ 

2.  Since  it  is  the  design  of  interpretation  to  render  in  our  own 

language  the  same  discourse  which  the  sacred  authors  originally 

wrote  in  Hebrew  or  Greek,  it  is  evident  that  our  interpretation  or 

version,  to  be  correct,  ought  not  to  affirm  or  deny  more  than  the  in* 

flpired  pemnen  affirmed  or  denied  at  the  time  they  wrote,  conse* 

quently  we  should  be  more  willing  to  take  a  sense  from  Scripture  than 

to  bring  one  to  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  antlent  laws  of  intornrctation  extant,  and  cannot  be  suf^ 
ficiently  kept  in  mind,  lest  we  should  *'  teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  oi^ 
men,"  and  impose  our  narroxo  and  UmiUd  conceptions  instead  of  the  broad  and 
general  declarations  of  Scripture.  For  want  of  attending  to  this  simple  rule,  how 
many  forced  and  unnatural  interpretations  have  been  put  upon  the  sacred  writ- 
ings !  —  interpretations  alike  contradictory  to  the  express  meaning  of  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  as  well  as  derogatory  from  every  idea  we  are  taught  to  con- 
ceive of  the  jubtice  and  mercy  of  tne  Most  Hi?h.  It  will  siiflice  to  illustrate  this 
remark  by  one  single  instance  :  In  John  iii.  IH,  17.  we  read  that  "  God  so  loved 
the  world  J  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son,  tliat  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
iiiould  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life :  for  God  sent  not  his  son  to  condemn 
the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  ini^ht  be  saved.'*  The  plain,  obvioosy 
and  literal  sense  of  tliis  passage,  as  well  as  of  lis  whole  context  is,  that  the  whole 
of  mankind,  including  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  without  any  exception  in  favour  oF 

I  The  following  rules  arc  chiefly  drawn  from  Chladonius*s  Institutiones  Exege- 
ticiB,  pp.  238—242. ;  Jahn's  Enchiridion  lierinenoutice  Sacrs,  pp.  34.  et  se^. 
Langii  Hermcneutica  Sacra,  pp.  !(>.  et  sea.  Rambachii  Institutiones  Hermenonti- 
Cffi  SacrsB,  pp.  53.  et  scq.;  and  Semler's  Apparatus  ad  Libcralom  Novi  Tostamenti 
Interpretationem,  pp.  179.  el  seq.  See  also  J.  £.  Pfeifl!br*s  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  349. 
et  sea. 

s  On  the  above  subject,  the  reader  will  find  some  painfully  interesting  details  in 


634,  G35.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  system  of  obscurity  and  impiety  aboye  no- 
ticed has  met  with  able  refutations :  and  Kuinofil,  whose  commentary  on  the  histo- 
rical books  (noticed  in  another  part  of  this  worl^  was  composed  prineiptUj  for 
Oermansi  bos  given  judidous  abstracts  of  these  reratatiom. 
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indiyidatlf  I  were  in  a  ruined  state,  about  to  perish  everlastingly,  and  utterly  with- 
out the  power  of  rescuing  themselves  from  destruction ;  that  God  provided  for 
their  rescue  and  salvation  by  giving  his  son  to  die  for  them  ;  and  that  all  who  be* 
Ueve  in  him,  tliat  is,  who  believe  what  God  has  spoken  concerning  Christ,  his 
■acrifice,  the  end  for  wliich  it  was  offered,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied in  order  to  become  effectual ;  that  all  teko  thus  helteve  sliall  not  only  be  ex- 
empted from  eternal  perdition,  but  shall  also  ultimately  have  everlasting  life,  in 
other  words,  be  brought  to  eternal  glory.  Yet  how  are  these  *'  good  tiding  of 
great  joy  to  all  people,"  narrowed  and  restricted  bv  certain  expositors,  who  adopt 
tne  hypothesis  that  Jesus  Christ  was  given  for  the  elect  alone !  How,  indeed, 
eould  God  bo  said  to  love  those,  to  whom  he  denies  the  means  of  salvation,  and 
whom  he  destines  by-on  irrevocable  decree  to  eternal  misery  ?  And  what  violsnee 
are  such  expositors  compelled  to  do  to  the  passage  in  question  in  order  to  recon- 
eilo  it  to  their  preconceived  notions  !  They  are  obliged  to  interpret  that  compre- 
hensive word,  the  worlds  by  a  synechdoche  of  a  part  for  the  whole  ;  and  tha« 
•ay,  that  it  means  the  nobler  portion  of  the  world,  nameljr  the  elect,  without  call- 
ing to  their  aid  those  other  parallel  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  above  con- 
■ojatory  truth  is  explicitly  anirmed  m  other  words.  A  similar  instance  occurs  in 
Matt,  xviii.  11.,  where  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  *'  come  to  save  that  which  wme 
lost,"  ro  a9okie\ot ',  which  word,  as  its  meaning  is  not  restricted  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  in  a  restricted  sense,  and  consequently  must  be  taken  in 
its  moat  obvious  and  universal  sense.  In  this  way  we  are  to  understand  Dent. 
zxvii.  26.  and  Isa.  Ixiv.  6. 

3.  Before  wt  conclude  upon  the  sense  of  a  tcxt^  so  as  to  prove  any 

thing  hy  it^  we  must  he  sure  that  such  sense  is  not  repugnant  to  naiwral 

reason. 

If  such  sense  be  repiurnant  to  natural  reason,  it  cannot  be  the  true  meaninff  of 
the  Scriptures  :  ftir  Uod  is  the  original  of  natural  truth,  as  well  as  of  that  whicfa 
eomes  bv  particular  ^revelation,  ^lo  proposition,  therefore,  which  is  repugnant  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  reason,  can  be  the  sense  of  any  part  of  the  word  of 
God ;  and  that  which  is  false  and  contrary  to  reason,  can  no  more  be  tme  and 
agreeable  to  the  revelations  contained  in  the  sacred  writings,  than  God  (who  m 
the  author  of  one  as  well  as  the  other)  can  contradict  himself  Whence  it  is  eri* 
ctent  that  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ, —  This  is  tny  body,  and  This  is  my  blood,'^ 
(Matt.  xxvi.  20.  28.)  are  not  to  be  understood  in  that  sense,  which  makes  for  tht 
doctrine  of  transubstantintiou :  because  it  is  impossible  that  contradictions  ahouM 
be  true  ;  and  wo  cannot  be  more  certain  that  any  thing  is  true,  than  we  are  tfait 
that  doctruie  is  false. 

4.  Although  the  plain,  obvious^  and  literal  sense  of  a  passage  may 
not  always  exhibit  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  yet  it  is  ordinarify  to 
be  preferred  to  the  figurative  sense^  and  is  not  to  be  rashly  abandimedt 
unless  absolute  and  evident  necessity  require  such  Uteral  sense  to  be  given 

up. 

**  I  hold  it,"  says  the  learned  and  venerable  Hooker,  "  for  a  most  infUlible  rule 
in  expositions  of  srcred  Scripture,  that,  where  a  literal  construction  will  stand, 
the  farthest  from  the  letter  is  commonly  tlie  worst.  There  is  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous than  this  licentious  and  deluding  art,  which  changes  the  meaning  of  words, 
as  alchemy  doth  or  would  do  the  substance  of  metals,  making  of  any  Uiinff  what 
H  pleases,  and  bringing  in  the  end  all  truth  to  nothing."!  Hooker  apphes  this 
rule  to.tho  discussion  of  some  points  controverted  in  his  day,  which  it  would  be 
fiireign  to  our  plan  to  notice ;  we  shall  therefore  proceed  briefly  to  show  in  what 
cases  we  may  depart  from  the  strict  sense  of  the  letter  of  Scripture,  without  in- 
curring tlio  char«re  of  rashness  or  presumption. 

(1.)  Where  words^  properly  tahen^  contain  any  thing  repugnant  to 
the  doctrinal  or  moral  precepts  delivered  in  other  parts  ojfthe  JSMpiuret 
such  proper  and  literal  sense  may  safely  be  abandoned. 

^  For  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  absurdity  to  affirm  that  the  Holy  Spirit  contra- 
diets  himself.  Thus,  the  command  of  Jesus  Christ,  related  in  Matt,  xviii.  8,  9.  if 
interpreted  literally,  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  sixth  commandment,  (Exod. 
XX.  1^)  and  must  consequently  be  understood  figuratively.  So,  the  deelaratioa 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  John,  xiv.  SB.    {My  father  is  greater  than  /)  is  to  be  understood 

1  Eccleaastical  Polity,  book  t.  c.  6d--60.,  or  io  p.211.^BIr.  CoDimon**  Ana^yi^ 
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of  himself,  as  he  is  roan.  This  ia  evident  from  the  context  and  from  the  naturt 
of  hiti  discourMc.  In  John,  xiv.  24.  Christ  tells  his  disciplrs  that  the  fatlior  had  sent 
him;  that  is,  in  his  quality  o^Mcssiahy  he  was  sent  by  the  father  to  instruct  and 
to  save  mankind.  Now  as  the  sender  is  greater  than  he  who  is  sent  (xiii.  lU.)  ; 
so,  in  this  sense,  is  tiie  Father  greater  than  the  Son.  It  certainly  requires  very 
little  argument,  and  no  sophistry  to  reconcile  this  saying  with  the  mo»t  orthodox 
notion  of  the  Deity  of  Christ;  as  he  is  repeatiidly  speakmg  of  his  divine  and  of 
his  human  nature.  Of  the  former  he  says  (Jolm  z.  30.)  /  and  the  Father  are  one  ; 
and  of  the  latter  he  states  with  the  same  truth,  the  Father  is  greater  than  I. 

(2.)  If  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  best  interpreter  of  his  own  words f 
elsewhere  deliver  his  mind  concerning  the  same  thing,  in  proper  and 
clearer  words,  the  latter  are  preferably  to  be  adopted, 

Jerome  (on  Isa.  xix.)  has  long  since  remarked,  that  in  the  Scriptures  clear  ex* 
pressions  arc  ordinarily  subjoined  to  those  which  are  obscure,  atid  tliat  what  is  in 
one  place  stated  in  enigmatical  terms,  is  in  another  passage  delivered  clearly  and 
explicitly.  In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  and  com* 
pare  the  following  passages,  vii.  Matt.  xiii.  15.  with  Mark  iv.  12.  and  Luke  xi.  20. 
with  Matt.  xii.  2d.  See  also  Ezek.  xx.  37,  3d.  Isa.  i.  22, 23.  xliii.  20, 21.  xliv.  3— 
ft.  and  li.  1,  2. 

(3.)  Where  the  proper  signification  presents  a  meaning  that  is  either 
absurd,  or  manifestly  contrary  to  truth,  it  must  necessarily  be  given  up. 
As,  first,  If  the  predicate  contain  any  thing  which  will  in  no  respect 
whatever  suit  the  subject,  taken  in  a  literal  sense  ;  aiid,  secondly,  if 
ike  event  does  not  correspond  with  the  prediction, 

Firstf  Matt.  viii.  22.  Let  the  dead  hury  their  dead  cannot  possibly  be  apphed  to 
those  who  are  really  and  naturally  dead  ;  and  consequently  must  be  understood 
figuratively,  **■  Leave  those  who  are  spiritually  dead  to  perform  the  rites  of  burial 
for  such  as  are  naturally  dead."  In  Psal.  cxxx.  1.  David  is  said  to  have  cried  vnto 
the  Lord  out  of  the  depths,  by  wliich  word  we  are  metaphorically  to  understand 
a  state  of  the  deepest  affliction ;  because  it  no  where  appears  from  Scripture,  nor 
IB  it  probable,  tluit  the  Jewish  monarch  was  ever  thrown  into  the  sea,  even  in  hit 
greatest  adversity,  as  we  read  that  the  prophet  Jonah  was,  wlio  cried  to  the  Lord 
out  of  the  depthf  or  midst  of  the  sea.  (Jon.  i.  15. 17.  ii.  2,  3.  5.)  Similar  eX'' 
pressions  occar  in  1  Cor.  iii.  13.  and  Rev.  vi.  13. 

Secondly^  In  Isa.  i.  25.  where  the  prophet  is  foretelling  the  purification  of  the 
Jewish  church  by  the  calamities  consequent  on  the  Babylonish  captivity  and  ex* 
ile,  it  is  said,  /  will  purely  purge  away  thy  naoss,  and  take  away  all  thy  Tiir. 
Now,  here,  reason  teaches  us  that  this  expression  cannot  possibly  be  taken  in  its 

?frammatical  sense,  because  the  event  would  not  correspond  with  the  prediction. 
Compare  also  Zech.  iv.  10.^  But  as  silver  may  denote  the  sincere  and  pioua 
worshippers  of  Jehovah,  so  tin  is  an  apposite  emblem  of  hypocrites;  whose  glar- 
ing proiession  might  cause  them  to  be  taken  for  truly  pious  characters,  while  they 
are  mtrinsically  worthless.  It  is  the  removal  of  such  persons  which  ia  foretold  m 
the  passage  above  cited,  as  far  as  human  weakness  and  the  state  of  tho  church  at 
that  time  permitted.  Similar  expressions  occur  in  Isa.  i.  10.  and  xiii.  10.  13. 
Ezekiel  xxxii.  7.  and  Joel  ii.  31.  and  iii.  15.  Additional  instances  might  be  cited^ 
but  as  they  would  in  some  degree  anticipate  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  work,  thi&y 
are  here  omitted.  The  reader  will  find  some  further  liints  on  this  topic  in  Chap- 
ter V.  Section  IV.  infra. 

In  the  application  of  this  rule,  however,  we  must  be  convincedt 

idler  mature  investigation  and  consideration,  that  an  adherence  to 

the  proper  signification  does  suggest  a  meaning  that  is  really  absurd 

or  contrary  to  truth,  before  we  give  up  the  literal  sense.     It  is  not 

every  apparent  difficulty  or  absurdity  which  may  strike  our  mindst 

nor  a  mere  comparison  of  other  passages  where  a  single  word  majr 

Jiave-  a  similar  improper  or  figurative  meaning  (as  Mark  ix.  43,  44, 

compared  with  Jer.  xvii.  27.),  that  will  authorise  a  departure  from 

the  literal  signification ;  and  still  less  will  it  be  sanctioned  by  the 

consideration  of  greater  utility,  or  the  larger  measure  of  edification 

which  we  hope  to  derive  from  taking  words  figuratively  and  mysti* 

eally.    Inattention  to  this  last:inentioned  caution  hv  led  tho  way  to 


Y 
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allegorical  and  mystical  interpretations,  the  most  far-fetched  and 
contradictory  that  can  well  be  imagined.  Origen  and  many  of  the 
fkthers  have  adopted  this  mode  of  interpretation,  which  was  reduced 
into  a  regular  method  by  the  learned  and  pious  professor  John  Coc- 
ceiuB,  ill  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  have  alreadj 
seen  that  many  things  related  in  the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  spi- 
ritually understood  :  but  Cocceius  represented  the  entire  history  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  a  mirror,  which  held  forth  an  accurate  view 
of  the  transactions  and  events  that  were  to  happen  in  the  church  un- 
der the  New  Testament  dispensation,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Ho 
fhrther  affirmed,  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  antient  prophe- 
cies foretold  Christ's  ministry  and  mediation,  together  with  the  risCf 
progress,  and  revolutions  of  the  church,  not  only  under  the  figure  of 
persons  and  transactions,  but  in  a  literal  manner,  and  by  the  sense 
of  the  words  used  in  these  predictions.  And  he  laid  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  rule  of  interpretation  that  the  words  and  phrases  of 
Scripture  tare  to  he  understood  in  every  sense  of  which  tney  are  sus^ 
eeptihle :  or  in  other  words,  that  they  signify  in  effect  every  thing 
wnich  they  can  signify  A  These  opinions  have  not  been  without  their 
advocates  in  this  country  ;  and  if  our  limits  permitted,  we  could  ad- 
duce numerous  instances  of  evident  misinterpretations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures which  have  been  occasioned  by  the  adoption  of  them  :  one  or 
two,  however,  must  suffice.  Thus,  the  Ten  Commandments,  or  Afs- 
ral  Law  as  they  are  usually  termed,  which  the  most  pious  and  learn- 
ed men  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  church,  have  considered  to  be 
rules  or  precepts  for  regulating  the  manners  or  conduct  of  men,  both 
towards  God  and  towards  one  another,  have  been  referred  to  Jesus 
Christ,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  may  be  read  with  a  neir 
interest  by  believers  P  In  Uke  manner  the  first  psalm,  which,  it  is 
generally  admitted,  describes  the  respective  happiness  and  misery  of 
the  pious  and  the  wicked,  according  to  the  Cocceian  hypothesis,  has 
been  applied  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  in  whom  alone  all  the  cha- 
racters of  goodness  are  made  to  centre,  without  any  reference  to  its 
moral  import!  An  ordinary  reader,  who  peruses  Isa.  iv.  1.,  would 
naturally  suppose  that  the  prophet  was  predicting  the  calamities  thiA 
should  befal  the  impenitently  wicked  Jews,  previously  to  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  ;  which  calamities  he  represents  to  be  so  great  that 
seven  women  should  take  hold  of  one  man^  that  is,  use  importunity  to 
be  married,  and  that  upon  the  hard  and  unusual  conditions  of  main- 
taining themselves.  But  this  simple  and  literal  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage, agreeably  to  the  rule  that  the  words  of  Scripture  signify  every 
thing  which  they  can  signify,  has  been  distorted  beyond  measure ; 
and,  because  in  the  subsequent  verses  of  this  chapter  the  prophet 
makes  a  transition  to  evangelical  times,  this  first  verse  has  been  made 
to  mean  the  rapid  conversion  of  mankind  to  the  Christian  faith  ; 
the  seven  women  are  the  converted  persons,  and  the  one  man  is  Jesus 
Christ !  A  simple  reference  to  the  context  and  subject  matter  of  the 
prophecy  would  have  shown  that  this  verse  properly  belonged  to  the 
third  chapter,  and  had  no  reference  whatever  to  Gospel  times.    On 

I  Mosheim^s  Ecclosiastical  History,  vol.  v.  pp.  360.  el  seq.  edit.  1808. 
3  Seo  an  exposition  of  the  Ten  CommandmentB  on  the  above  principle,  (if  Moh 
a^orvorsioa  of  sense  and  reason  may  be  ao  called,)  in  the  Bible  Maguine,  vol.  iv. 

*^w  13, 14. 
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the  absurdit  J  of  the  exposition  just  noticed,  it  is  needless  to  make 
anj  comment.  It  is  suqpassed  onlj  bj  the  reveries  of  a  modern 
writer^  on  the  continent,  who  has  pushed  the  Cocceian  hypothesis  to 
the  utmost  bounds.  According  to  his  scheme,  the  incest  of  Lot  and 
bis  daughters  was  permitted,  only  to  be  a  sign  of  the  salvation  which 
the  world  was  afterwards  to  receive  from  Jesus  Christ ;  and  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun  signifies  the  same  thing  as  Jesus  the  son  of  Man  !  1 1 

As  the  application  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture  to  the  inters 
pretation  of  die  sacred  writings,  is  discussed  at  some  length  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  work,^  any  further  observations  here  would 
be  premature  :  it  may  therefore  suffice  to  remark  that  the  Cocceian 
h)rpothesis  has  been  very  fully  exposed  both  in  our  own  country  and 
on  the  continent  by  the  able  writers  referred  to  below.'  And, 
although  '^  spiritual  improvements  (as  they  are  sometimes  called)  of 
particular  passages  of  Scripture,  —  that  is,  deducmg  from  them 
spiritual  instructions  for  the  practical  edification  of  the  reader, — 
whether  or  not  they  flow  directly  and  naturally  firom  the  subject, 
may  at  least  be  harmless  ;"  yet  "  when  brought  forward  for  the 
purposes  of  interpretation,  properly  so  called,  they  are  to  be  viewed 
with  caution  and  even  with  mistrust.  For  scarcely  is  there  a 
favourite  opinion,  which  a  fertile  imagination  may  not  thus  extract 
firom  some  portion  of  Scripture ;  and  very  di&rent,  nay,  contrary, 
interpretations  of  this  kind  have  often  been  made  of  the  very  same 
texts,  according  to  men's  various  fancies  or  inventions.^ 

I  M.  Kanne,  in  hit  Cbristus  im  Alten  Testament,  that  is,  Christ  in  the  Old 
Testament,  or  Inquiries  concerning  the  Adumbrations  and  Delineations  of  the  Mes* 
iiah.  Nomberff,  1818,  2  vols.  8vo.  Happily  this  tissue  of  absurdity  is  locked  up 
in  a  language  t£ai  is  read  by  few  comparatively  in  this  country.  The  author^ 
knowledge  of  its  existence  is  derived  from  the  valuable  periodical  ionmal,  entitled 
Melanges  de  Religion,  de  Morale,  et  de  Critique  Secr^,  pubUsned  at  Nismes, 
tome  i.  pp.  159, 160. 

S  See  Chapter  VI.  infra, 

3  See  particularly  Dr.  Whitby's  DUsertatio  de  ScriptMrarwn  haerj^eUUione  m^ 
ewndian  patrvm  commentariott  8vo.  1714,  and  Terretin  De  Sacra  Serif  tur^  tmUr* 
frUani^  methodoy  part  i.  c.  iv.  pp.  91—144.  edit.  1788. 

4  Biahop  Vanmildert's  BampUm  Lectures,  p.  347. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ON   THE   SIGNlFICATIOiN   OF  WORDS  AND   PHRASES. 

L    General  rules  for  investigating  the  meaning  of  words.  —  U.  On 
emphatic  ivords,  —  HI.  Rules  for  the  investigation  of  emphases. 

L  Since,  as  we  have  already  seen,  words  compose  sentences,  and 
these  form  senses,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  individual  meaning 
of  words,  before  we  proceed  further  to  investigate  the  sense  c» 
Scripture.  In  die  prosecution  of  this  important  work,  we  may 
observe,  generally,  diat  as  tlic  same  method  and  tiie  same  principles 
of  interpretation  are  common  bodi  to  die  sacred  volume  and  to  the 
producdons  of  uninspired  man,  consequently  die  signification  of  words 
in  die  Holy  Scriptuies  must  be  sought  precisely  in  the  same  way  in 
wliich  die  meaning  of  words  in  other  works  usually  is  or  ought  to  be 
sought.  Hence  also  it  follows,  that  the  method  of  invesdgating  the 
signification  of  words  in  the  Bible  is  no  more  arbitrary  than  it  is  in 
other  books,  but  is  in  like  manner  regulated  by  certain  laws,  drawn 
from  die  nature  of  languages.  And  smce  no  text  of  Scripture  has 
more  dian  one  meaning,  we  must  endeavour  to  find  out  that  one  true 
sense  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  we  would  investigate  the  sense 
of  Homer  or  any  odier  antient  writer ;  and  in  that  sense,  when  so 
ascertained,  we  ought  to  acquiesce,  unless,  by  applying  the  just  rules 
of  interpretation,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  meaning  of  the  passage  has 
been  mistaken,  and  that  another  is  the  only  just,  true,  and  criticd 
sense  of  the  place.  Tiiis  principle,  duly  considered,  would  done  be 
suflicient  for  investigating  the  sense  of  Scripture ;  but  as  there  are  not 
wanting  persons  who  reject  it  altogether,  and  as  it  may  perhaps  appear 
too  generally  expressed,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  it  more  minute- 
ly in  die  following  observations. 

1.  Ascertain  the  notion  affixed  to  a  word  hy  the  persons  in  geneni^ 
by  whom  the  language  either  is  now  or  formerly  was  spoken^  and  espe- 
0aUy  in  the  partictdar  connection  in  which  such  notion  is  affixed. 

2.  The  meaning  of  a  word  used  hy  any  writer,  is  the  meaning  ajffized 
to  it  by  those  for  whom  he  immediately  wrote.  For  there  is  a  kind  of 
natural  compact  between  those  who  write  and  those  who  speak  a  hair 
guage ;  hy  which  they  are  mutually  bound  to  use  words  in  a  eertmn 
sense  :  he,  therefore,  who  uses  such  words  in  a  different  signification^  im 
a  manner  violates  that  compact,  and  is  in  d<mger  of  leading  men  int0 
error,  contrary  to  the  design  of  God,  "  who  will  have  aU  men  to  he  son* 
ed,  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.'^     (1  Tim.  ii.  4.) 

3.  The  words  of  an  author  must  not  he  so  explained  as  to  make  them 
inconsistent  with  his  known  chearacter^  his  known  sentiments,  his  knoum 
situation,  and  the  known  eirctanstances  under  which  he  wrote. 

4.  Although  the  force  of  particular  words  can  only  he  derived  from 
etymology,  yet  too  much  coi^dence  must  not  be  placed  in  that  freguesUfy 
uncertain  science, 

5.  The  received  signification  of  a  word  is  to  he  retained,  wdess 
weighty  and  necessary  reasons  require  that  it  should  he  abandoned  er 
neglected. 

.  ^  Thus,  we  shall  be  justified  in  rejecting  the  received  meaning  of  % 
^H^hnl  in  the  following  caseSf  nx.- 
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(1.)  If  suck  meaning  clash  with  any  doctrine  revealed  in  tho 

Scriptures. 

Thus,  according  to  our  authorised  Enflieh  version,  Eli's  feeble  reproachcgl 
of  his  profligate  sons  served  only  to  lull  tnein  into  security,  because  the  LoRZk 
•%ovld  slay  them  (1  Sam.  ii.  25.),  the  meaning  of  which  rendering  is,  to  make  their 
eontinnanco  in  sin  tho  effect  of  Jehovah's  determination  to  destroy  them ;  and 
thus  apparently  support  the  horrid  tenet,  that  God  wills  his  creatures  to  commit 
crimes,  because  he  is  determined  to  display  liis  justice  in  their  destruction.  It  is 
true  that  tho  ordinarily  received  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  particle  o  (ki)  it,  be* 
cause  ;  but  in  this  instance  it  ought  to  be  rendered  therefore,  or  thcugn^  which 
makes  their  wilful  and  impenitent  disobedience  the  cause  of  their  destruction,  and 
\b  in  unison  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  sacred  writings.  Tho  proper  renderin|P 
therefore  of  this  passage  is,  JS'otwithstanding  they  hearkened  not  unto  the  voice  of 
thtir  father.     THEREFORE  the  LORD  vauld  slay  them. 

(2.)  If  a  certain  passage  require  a  different  explanation  from  that 
vliich  it  appears  to  present  :  as  Mai.  iv.  5,  6.  compared  with  Luka 
it  17.  and  Matt.  zi.  14. 

(3.)  If  the  thing  itself  will  not  admit  of  a  tropical  or  figurative 
meaning  being  alHxed  to  the  word. 

C.  The  idea  conveyed  by  a  word,  does  not  always  contain  the  authorU 
true  meaning :  for  sometimes  metaphors  require  another  sense^  as  in 
3fatt.  xvi.  6,  7.  12.  Mark  ix.  43 — 48.  and  John  iii.  3.  The  nature  and 
application  of  Metaphors  are  discussed  infra,  Chapter  F.  Section  I  Jim 

7.  Where  a  word  has  several  significations  in  common  use^  that  mtut 
he  selected  which  best  suits  the  passage  in  question.  The  sense  of  wordk 
and  phrases  ought  to  be  ascertained,  from  those  texts^  in  which  it  It 
char  and  undoubted  from  the  connection  j  or  from  the  nature  of  the  sub* 
ject  to  which  they  are  applied ;  and  this  should  determine  their  signifi* 
Cation,  in  places  where  there  are  no  circumstances,  by  which  it  can  b€ 
ascertained  with  certainty.  The  clear  meaning  of  a  phrase,  in  antf 
part  of  t  fie  Scriptures^  has  great  authority  for  determining  its  sense  fit 

any  other  part  where  its  signification  is  doubtfuL 

The  word  blood  may  be  adduced  as  an  illustration  of  this  remark.  The  gtttf 
importance  of  this  term,  and  its  frequent  use  in  the  Jewish  religion,  rendered  H 
my  si^ificant  in  tho  sacred  writings.  And  almost  all  -things  art,  by  tke  /«i(^ 
jntr red  with  blood  ;  and  without  the  shedding  qf  blood  is  no  remission.  (Heb. 
iz.  22.)  The  reason  for  consecrating  the  blood  to  God,  rather  than  any  otko^ 
part  of  the  victim,  is  mentioned.  (Lev.  zvii.  11.)  For  the  Itfe  of  the  flesh  is  inthM 
blood;  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  t^on  (As  altar,  to  make  an  atonement  fai0 
your  souls  ;  for  it  is  the  blood  that  ntaketh  an  atonement  for  th^  soul. 

i.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  to  deiiote,  our  natural  descent,  from  one  con^ 
mon  family.  And  hath  made  of^  one  Blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  onoXk 
the  face  of  the  earth,  (Acts  xvii.  26.)  Flesh  and  blood  is  an  expression,  whioh 
■ignifies  the  present  natural  state  of  man,  nnaided  by  divine  grace.  When  Pavl 
was  converted,  he  did  not  consult  with/e«A  and  blood.  (Gal.  i.  16.)  When  Peter 
declared  his  belief,  that  his  master  was  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  liviiu^  God ;  Jsni0 
answered,  and  said  unto  him,  blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bariona;  for  flish  anD 
BLOOD  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  btU  my  father  which  is  in  heaven,  (MttL 
avi.  ]6.>    We  are  assured  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God* 

ii.  The  term  blood  is  used  figuratively,  for  death.  To  resist  unto  bloody  if  lo 
contend  unto  death.  (Heb.  zli.  4.)  When  I  passed  by  thee,  and  saw  thecpoUmiid 
in  thine  own  blood,  /  said  unto  thee,  when  thou  wast  in  thy  blood,  live,  (Esek* 
xvi.  6.)  To  shed  blood  is  to  murder :  hence  a  cruel  murderer  is  called  a  bloo^F 
man.    To  give  the  wicked  blood  to  drink,  is  to  put  into  their  hand  the  cup  oi 

t  Noldius,  in  his  work  on  Hebrew  particles,  has  shown  that  o  (bi)  haa  tho  motiip 
ing  of  therefore,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  amcmg  which  ho  traotee  thii  ftrj 
passage.  He  has  also  adduced  others,  where  it  ovidently  means  tkomgk,  Purvii^ 
adopts  the  latter,  and  thus  translates  tho  ckuio  in  question:— -JVoftritJbteMtty| 
tkey  would  not  hearken  to  the  voice  qf  thtir  ftther,  tSovob  the  lord  tkoM  dtf 
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death.  The  nieta|>liorical  term  is  sometimes  employed  in  porsoniiication.  What 
kast  thou  done,  said  God  to  Cain.  The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crietk  unlm 
me  from  the  ground.  (Gen.  iv.  10.)  Ye  are  come,  to  the  blood  of  sprinklings  that 
wpeaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Jbel.    (Hob.  xii.  24.) 

iii.  The  term  blood,  in  the  Scriptures,  frenuently  means,  the  sufferings  tnd 
death  of  Christ ;  considered  as  an  atonement  for  the  soul  of  sinners.  Being  jus' 
ii&ed  by  his  blood,  irr  shall  be  saved  from  wrath,  through  him.  (Rom.  ▼.  9.) 
These  expressions,  in  the  New  Testament,  ore  an  allusion  to  the  typical  bloody 
which  wjis  so  plentifully  shed,  under  the  Old.  Christians  are  taught  to  reason  ; 
that  if  the  blood  of  bulls,  and  of  gOfUs,  and  the  aifhcs  of  an  heifer,  sprmkUng  tke 
unclean,  sanctificth  to  the  purifying  of  theficsh  ;  how  much  more  shall  tke  blood 
OF  CHRIST,  who,  through  the  eternaj  spirit  offered  himself  withouispot  to  Chfd^ 
purge  your  consciences,  from  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living  God.  (Heb.  ix.  13| 
14.)  God  hath  set  forth  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  propitiation,  that  we  may  hav« 
faith  in  his  blood;  that  is,  that  we  may  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  his  atonement. 
0e  bars  redemption  through  his  blood  ;  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  10 
tke  riches  of  his  grace.  (Kph.  i.  7.)  fie  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things, 
as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christy  as  of  a  lamb  witkaui 
blemish,  and  without  spot.  (I  Pet.  i.  Id,  10.) 

iv.  In  the  Scriptures,  the  blood  of  Christ  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  pro- 
curing cause  of  our  justiiication.  Much  more  bcin^iustified  by  his  blood,  we  shall 
be' saved  from  wrath,  through  him.  (Rom.  v.  9.)  The  term  blood,  when  used  in 
this  sense,  means  tlie  mcW/5  of  Christ's  atonement.  But  in  other  passagesy  our 
■anctification  is  imputed  to  the  blood  of  Christ.  JIow  muchmore  shall  tke  blood 
of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  spirit  offered  himself  without  svot  to  God^ 
purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living  God.  (ileb.  ix.  H.) 
Tho  saints  ore  represented  as  walking  in  white  ;  because  they  had  washed  their 
robes  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  (Rev.  vii.  14.)  Tho  term  blood,  when  used  in  this 
figurative  sense,  evidently  signifies  the  doctrines  of  tlio  cross  ;  wliich  arc  the  great 
mQbn  of  purifying  tlie  believer's  heart.  Kow  ye  are  clean,  said  Christ  to  his  dis- 
ciples, through  the  word,  which  J  have  spoktn  unto  you.  (John  xv.  3.) 

This  distinction  between  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  the  procuring  cause  of  oar  jus- 
lification,  and  us  tho  mean  of  our  sonctiiication,  ought  to  be  clearly  understood,  by 
those  who  study  the  Scriptures.  In  the  first  sense,  the  term  blood  means  Christ's 
altonement,  as  presented  to  tho  father ;  in  tho  second,  tho  doctrine  of  his  suffer- 
inffs,  and  crucifixion,  as  applied  to  the  sinner's  conscience.  The  Lord  Jesus 
Ckrist  gave  himself  for  us,  mat  he  misjrlit  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify 
to  himself  a  peculiar  people^  zealous  oj  good  works.  (Tit.  ii.  14.)  A  belief  of  this 
^dctrine  is  the  mean,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  employs,  to  promote  the  sanctificatioB 
of  all  who  believe.^ 

8.  The  distinctions  between  words  which  are  apparently  synonymous^ 
should  be  carefully  examined  and  considered. 

In  tlie  Latin  language  many  words  are  accounted  perfectly  synonymous ;  which, 
fioweror,  only  partially  accord  together.  Thus,  a  person  whose  discourse  is  cut 
short,  is  eaid  to  be  silent  (silere) ;  and  one  who  has  not  begun  to  speak,  is  said  to 
bold  his  tongue  (tacerc.)  Cicero  ftpeokiiig  of  beauty,  observes,  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  it ;  tho  one  dignified  and  majestic  {dignitas)  ',  the  other  scrft  and  grac^fid 
(venustas) ;  tlie  latter  to  be  considered  proper  to  women,  the  former  to  men.^ 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  loiiguo^o  of  Scripture.  For  instance,  in  ths 
llOtli  Psalm  there  are  not  fewer  than  ten  different  words,  pointing  out  the  word 
df  God ;  viz.  Law,  Way,  Word,  Statutes,  Judgments,  Commandments,  PreceptSi 
Testimonies,  Righteousness,  and  Truth,  or  Faithfulness.  Now  all  these  words, 
thoioigh  usually  considered  as  synonymous,  arc  not  literally  synonymons,  but  reftr 
to  soiiio  latent  and  distinguishing  properties  of  the  Divine  Word,  whose  manifiild 
excellencies  and  perfections  are  thus  illustrated  with  much  elegant  variety  of  dic- 
tion. In  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  similar  instances,  as  in  Col.  ii.  28. 
cvmX/tara  rat  iiiaoKaXtas  aw^pumav,  the  commandments  and  doctrines  of  men.  Doc- 
(rines  in  this  passage,  include  truths  propounded  to  be  believed  or  known ;  Com' 
nands  imply  mws,  which  direct  what  is  to  be  done  or  avoided  :  the  latter  dcpeni 
upoM  and  are  derived  from  the  former.  The  apostle  is  speaking  of  the  traditiout 
taught  by  the  ciders,  and  tho  load  of  cumbrous  ceremonies  commanded  by  thsBit 

.  1  Smith's  Kssays  on  Christianity,  pp.  214 — ^217. 

-  S  Cum  autompulchritudiuis  duo  genera  sint,  quorom  in  altero  esmute#  ait,  in 
^tero  di/^tiitas  ;  venustatom  muliebrem  ducere  debemus ;  dignitatem  virileBl.  Cx- 
cero  de  Officiis,  lib.  i.  c.  xxxvi.  (op.  torn.  zii.  p.  57.  ed.  Bipont.) 
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in  addition  to  tho  sijpiificant  rites  prescribed  in  tho  law  of  Moios.  In  Rom.  xiv. 
13.  «(>o9xo/ifta,  a  stumbling  block,  means  a  slighter  cause  of  offence,  viz.  that  which 
wounds  and  disturbs  tho  conscience  of  another;  vKaUaXov,  an  occasion  to  fall, 
means  a  more  weighty  cause  of  offence,  that  is,  such  as  may  cause  any  one  to 
apostatise  from  the  Chrivtian  fiuth.  ^Similar  examples  occur  in  Rom.  xvi.  lt>.  I 
Tim.  ii.  1.  and  1  Pet.  iv.  3:* 

9.  7^6  epithets  introduced  hy  the  sacred  tcritcrs,  are  also  to  he  cart^ 
fully  weighed  and  considered^  as  all  of  them  have  either  a  declarative  or 

explanatory  force ^  or  serve  to  distingidsh  one  thing  from  another,  or 

unite  these  two  characters  together.  The  epithets  of  Scripture  then  are: 

(1.)  Exegeticcd  or  Explanatory,  that  is,  such  as  declare  the  nature 

and  properties  of  a  thing. 

Thus  in  Tit.  ii.  11.  tho  grace  of  God  is  termed  saving,  not  indeed  as  if  there 
were  any  other  divine  grace  bestowed  on  man,  tliat  was  not  saving :  but  because 
the  grace  of  God  revealed  in  the  Gospel  is  the  primary  and  true  source  of  eternal 
life.  Similar  epithets  occur  in  2  Tim.  i.  9.  in  which  our  caUmg  is  styled  hohj  ; 
in  1  Pet.  iv.  3.  where  idolatry  is  termed  abominable ;  and  in  1  Pet.  ii.9.  where  th* 
Gospel  is  called  the  marvellous  light  of  God,  because  it  displays  so  many  amazing 
scenes  of  divine  wonders. 

(2.)  Diacritical  or  Distinctive,  that  is,  such  as  distinguish  one 
thing  from  another. 

For  instance,  in  1  Pet.  v.  4.  tho  crov^n  of  future  glory  is  termed  a  never-fading 
crown,  afiapavnvoi,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  corruptible  crown  which,  in  the 
Grecian  games,  was  awarded  to  the  succcs.sful  candidate.  In  like  manner,  gcna- 
ino  faith,  in  1  Tim.  i.r>.  is  railed  undissembUdy  awwoKptroi  *,  God,  in  the  same  chap- 
ter, (v.  17.)  i.s  designated  the  King  inrorruptiblc,  BaaiXcvs  af^aproi ;  and  in  Rom. 
xii.  1.  Christians'  dedicating  themselves  to  God,  is  termea  a  reasonable  service, 
Xarptia  Xoycicij,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Jewish  worship,  which  chiefly  consisted 
in  the  sacrifice  of  irrational  creatures, 

(3.)  Both  Explanatory  and  Distinctive,  as  in  Rom.  ix.  5. 

Where  Christ  is  called  God  hUssedfor  ever.  By  which  epithet  both  his  divine 
natore  is  declared,  and  ho  is  eminently  distinguished  from  the  Gentile  deities. 
Similar  examples  occur  in  John  xvii.  11.  (compared  with  Luke  xi.  II — 13.)  wheie 
Qod  is  termed  Holy  Father ;  in  I  John  v.  SO.  wherp  Christ  is  styled  the  true 
God,  as  also  the  Great  God  in  Tit.  ii.  13.  and  Hcb.  ix.  14.  where  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  denominated  the  Eternal  Spirit. 

10.  General  terms  arc  used  sometimes  in  their  tohole  extent,  and  some* 
times  in  a  restricted  sense^  and  tchethcr  they  are  to  be  understood  in  the 
one  way  or  in  tlie  other,  must  depend  upon  the  scope^  subject  mattert 
context,  €uid  parallel  passages, 

.  Thus,  in  1  Thess.  iii.  8.  St.  Paul,  speaking  to  tlie  Thessalonians,  aays,  JVefO  we 
Itee,  tf  (more  correctly,  when)  ye  stand  fast  in  t/te  Lord.  The  word  live,  \n  this 
passage,  is  not  to  be  understood  in  its  whole  extent,  as  implying  that  the  apostle's 
•hysical  life  or  existence  depended  on  their  standing  fiist  in  the  Lord ;  but  must 
(e  understood  in  a  limited  sense.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  '^  Your  steadfastness  hk 
the  faith  gives  me  new  life  and  comfort.  I  now  feel  that  I  live  to  some  purpoe9 
•—  I  relish  and  enjoy  life  —  since  my  labour  in  the  Gospel  is  not  in  vain."  IMieft 
this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  apostle,  is  evident  botJi  from  tho  subioct  matter 
and  from  the  context.  For  Saint  PanJ|  filled  with  deep  anxiety  lest  tiie  Thessi^ 
Icmians  should  have  been  induced  to  depart  from  the  faith  by  the  afflictions  whiok 
they  had  to  endure,  had  sent  Timothy  .to  raise  and  comfort  them.  Having  liear4 
of  their  constancy  in  the  faith,  lie  exclaims,  Now  we  live  if  yt  standfast  m  the  Lord, 

11.  The  preceding  remarks  are  cliiefly  applicable  to  the  bvestiga- 

tion  of  the  ordinary  signification  of  words ;  but,  besides  these,  it  ia 

well  known  that  the  Scriptures,  especially  the  New  Testament,  abound 

with  emphases^  that  is,  with  phrases,  wluch  import  mtich  more  than 

words  in  their  ordinary  acceptation  can  possibly  convey. 
. — ■■  — .....^ 

1  On  the  subject  of  words  commonly  thought  synonymous,  see  Dr.  OaoiiibeUli 
Dissertation  prefixed  to  hii  trtmlatioa  of  the  Gonek,  vol.  i.  pp.  164— MO.  odil. 
1807.  » 
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Emphases  are  either  verbal^  that  is,  such  as  occur  in  wardsy  both 
teparately  and  together,  or  recdj  that  is,  such  as  appear  in  the  ma^i- 
tude  and  sublimity  of  the  thing  described  by  words.  The  propriety 
of  thb  division  has  been  contested  by  Huet,  Emesti,^  and  some  others 
who  affirm  that  emphases  subsist  in  words  only,  and  not  in  thingsf, 
and  that  in  things  grandeur  and  sublimity  alone  are  to  be  found.  On 
this  classification,  however,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion :  and  Lon- 
ginus  himself,  who  has  placed  emphases  among  the  sources  of  die 
sublime,  seems  to  have  admitted  that  they  exist  also  in  things. 
In  the  first  instance,  unquestionably,  they  are  to  be  sought  in 
words,  sometimes  in  particles,  and  also  in  the  Greek  article  f  and 
when  their  force  is  fully  apprehended,  they  enable  us  to  enter  into 
the  peculiar  elegances  and  beauties  of  the  sacred  style.  A  few  ex* 
toiples  illustrative  of  this  remark  must  suffice. 

Verbal  Emphases. 

(1.)  Emphases  of  the  Cheek  Article* 
In  Matt.  xzvi.  28.  our  Saviour  having  instituted  tho  sacrament  of  the  Lord'^ 
iupper,  afler  giving  the  cup  to  his  disciples,  adds:  *^for  this  is  my  blood  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins."  Almost  eveiy 
■yllable  of  the  original  Greek,  especially  the  articles,  is  singularly  emphatic.  It 
runs  thus —  Tovro  yap  Cfi  TO  aifia  ftov,  TO  r^f  xaivifs  iia^Ktifj  TO  npc  ireXX«#ir  cjcj^vm- 
|uvjv  us  a^tvtv  a^aprcwv.  The  following  literal  translation  and  paraphrase  do  not 
exceed  its  moaning  :  —  "  For  this  i>  that  blood  qf  mitUy  which  was  pointed  out 
by  all  the  sacrifices  under  the  Jewish  law,  and  particularly  by  the  shedding  and 
nrinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb ;  that  blood  of  the  sacrifice  slain 
m  the  ratification  of  the  new  covenant ;  the  blood  ready  to  he  poured  out  for  the 
multitudes  J  the  whole  Gentile  world  as  well  as  the  Jews, /or  the  taking^  away  rf 
wnu;  sin,  whether  original  or  actual,  in  all  its  power  and  guilt,  in  all  its  energy 
and  pollution."^  In  Alatt.  xvi.  16.  the  following  sentence  occurs :  —  'Zv  us  'O  Zf»- 
ft  'O  v\os  TOr  Scou  TOY  ^vror,  *<  Thau  art  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living 
Oody  In  this  passage,  also,  every  word  is  highly  emphatic,  agreeably  to  a 
rule  of  the  Greek  language,  which  is  observed  both  by  tho  sacred  writers,  as  well 
as  by  the  most  elegant  profane  authors,  viz.  that  whon  the  article  is  placed  before 
•  noun,  it  denotes  a  certain  and  definitive  object ;  but  when  it  is  omitted,  it  in 
ffeneral  indicates  any  person  or  thing  indefinitely.  The  apostle  did  not  iay« 
*'  Thou  ait  Christ,  son  of  God,*'  without  the  article  ;  but,  <<  Thou  art  the  Christy 
the  Mobsioli,  the  son,*'  that  very  son,  thus  positively  asserting  his  belief  of  that 
fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  divinity  and  office  of  the  Re- 
deemer of  thr  world  —  **  Of  the  living  God,  or  of  God  the  living  one"  Similar 
instances  occur  in  John  i.  21.    'O  irpo^nrris  u  uv;  " art  thou  that  Prophet*  whom 

' '  -  "  I  I  -        I   ,  II  .  I  .1  ■■  11  -  I  I       ■    I  I     i^M 

,  1  Emesti  (Inst.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  p.  41.)  and  after  him  Bauer  (Herm.  Sacra,  p. 
992.)  and  Moms  (Hermeneut.  Nov.  Test.  Acroases,  pp.  323— <326.^  have  distiB- 
gnished  emphases  into  temporaru  and  permanent.  The  former  are  found  in  wwds 
at  a  certain  time  and  ulace,  and  arise  firom  the  feelings  of  the  party  speaking,  or 
from  the  importance  oi  the  tiling.  The  latter  or  permanent  emphases  are  thoae« 
in  whsch  a  word  receives  from  custom  a  greater  signification  than  it  has  of  Haelf, 
and  which  it  retains  under  certain  forms  of  speech.  The  knowledge  of  both  tham 
li  to  be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  tho  context  and  subject  matter.  But  the 
axamples  adduced  in  defence  of  this  definition  concur  to  make  it  a  distinction  with* 
out  a  difiference,  when  comfNured  with  the  ordinary  classification  of  emphasea  into 
verbal  and  real,  which  ute  have  uccordiugly  retained, 
a  The  importance  and  force  of  the  Greek  Article  are  fully  illustrated  in  the  lata 
i;-i._  of  OalcutU's  (Dr.  Middleton's)  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  ArUcle,  8vo.  1806; 


in  the  late  Mr.  Granville  Sharp's  Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  the  Definitive  Artiole 
of  the  Greek  Teit  of  tlie  New  Testament,  12mo.  1803  ;  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Six 
Letters  to  Mr.  Sharn ;  and  in  the  Supplementary  Researches  of  Mr.  Hn|^  StuaK 
Boyd,  inserted  in  iJr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  Eph.  vi.  and  at  the  end  of  hm 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  Titus.  In  the  latter,  Mr.  Boyd  has  aombated  vSH 
lafbted  the  philosophica]  objections  of  Unitarians. 
^  M  A.  Clarke's  Ditcouiw  on  tha  Eiioharist,  ]>f .  61t  G9L 
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the  Jewish  nation  had  so  long  and  so  anxiously  expected,  and  who  liad  been  pro- 
niiised  by  Mosca  (Dent,  xviii.  IG-^Id.)  ;  and  also  in  John  x.  1 1.  F.yM  u/it  'O  irM^iyv 
'O  Ka\os,  J  amTH  AT  good  shepherd  f  or  the  shepherd^  that  good  one,  of  whom 
leaiah  (xl.  11.)  and  Ezekiel  (xxxiv.  2^).)  respectively  prophesied. 

"  Another  very  important  rule  in  the  conatruction  of  the  Greek  orti- 
ticle,  is  the  following,  which  was  first  completely  illustrated  by  tlie 
late  eminently  learned  Granville  8harp ;  though  it  appears  not  to 
have  been  unknown  to  former  critics  and  commentators.'*^ 

*'  When  two  or  more  liersonal  nouns  of  the  same  gender,  number,  and 
case,  are  connected  by  the  cojjulatioe  xai(and),  if  the  first  has  the  dtfi^ 
nitive  article,  and  the  second,  third,  ^'c.  have  not,  they  both  relate  to 
the  same  person.** 

This  rule  Mr.  S.  lias  illustrated  by  the  eight  following  examples  i 

1.  *0  Qsog  xou  rartjj  Ku^iou  *j|xwv.     2  Cor.  i.  3. 

2.  Tw  0iw  xou  ^raTfi.     1  Cor.  xv.  24. 

These  examples  are  properly  rendered,  in  the  authorised  translation,  and  t^ 
Ciprding  to  the  preceding  rule ; 

1.  The  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord. 

2.  To  God  even  the  Father. 

3.  £v  Tfi  /3a9t><(a  rov  XfNsw  km  6co».     Eph.  V.  5- 
Common  Vtrsion,  |  Corrected  Version. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God.  |  In  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  ecen  of  GtA 
4.  Kara  X'V*^  ^**  ®'^  V*'*'  "^^  Kvpco*  I^^ov  Zpis-ov.      2  Thess.  i.  12. 

Corrected  Vtrsion. 

According  to  the  grace  of  Jesus  Chrii(| 

our  God  and  Lord. 


Common  Version. 

According  to  the  grace  of  our  God  and 

the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


5.  Evwircov  rmi  Bcov  cat  KupiW  lq«0*  Zpcfoi;.     1  Tim.  V.  21. 


Common  Version. 
Before  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


Corrected  Version. 
Before  Jesus  Christ,  tk*  God  and  Lord; 

or,  our  God  and  Lord. 
(For  the  definitive  Article  has  sometime 
the  power  of  a  possessive  Pronoun.) 
6.  Biri^vccay  Tin  io^ns  Tov  /icycXov  Gcos  xac  ntnipoi  ^uv  Lfvov  Zpc^v.     Titus  ii.  13. 


Common  Vtrsion. 

The  glorious  appearing  of  the  great 

God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 


Corrected  Version. 

The  glorious  appearing  of  our  greoi 

God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 


7.  £v  iiKatocvvii  rov  Bcov  ^/twy  mu  mnipot  Iv«»v  Xpi^ov,     2  Pet.  i.  1. 


Common  Version. 

Through  the  righteousness  of  God,  and 

or  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

8.  Koc  rov  fioiM)¥  S€ffir<mj¥  Biov  km  Kv^mov 

Common  Version. 

And  denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and 

our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


Corrected  Version. 
Throuffh  the    righteousness   of  JetUB 

Christ,  our  God  and  Saviour, 
ifmv  L^tfovv  Xpt^w  apvovutvai.    Jude  4. 

Corrected  Version. 
And  denying  our  only  Master,  God,  anM- 

Lord  Jesus  Christ.^ 


The  above  rule  and  examples  are  further  confirmed  by  the  re- 
searches of  Bishop  Middleton  ;  and  altogether  furnish  a  most  strik- 
ing body  of  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  Tliat 
fundamental  and  most  important  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith  does 
not  indeed  depend  upon  the  niceties  of  grammatical  construction : 
but  when  these  arc  eagerly  seized  by  those  who  deny  the  divinity  of 
the  Son  of  God,  in  order  to  support  their  interpretation,  we  are 
amply  justified  in  combating  them  with  the  same  weapons.  On  this 
account  the  reader  will  be  gratified  by  the  addition  of  a  few  exam- 

1  Venema,  in  an  admirable  dissertation  on  the  true  reading  of  Acts  zz.  28.  1ms 
adverted  to  it.  (See  the  passage  in  the  British  Critic  (N.  S.,  vol.  xi.  p.  619.) ; 
and  also  Mr.  De  Gols,  in  his  valuable,  though  now  neglected,  Vindication  of  tb 
Worship  of  Jesus  Christ.  (London,  1726.  8^.)  p.  37. 

9  Sharp  on  the  Gre^k  Artide,  pp.  zxxiz.  xL  1— W 
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pies,  both  from  classic  authors,  as  well  a»  from  two  or  three  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  in  which  Mr.  Sharp's  rule  is  com- 
pletely exemplified.  They  are  selected  from  Mr.  Boyd's  supple- 
mentary researches,  cited  in  the  preceding  page. 

Ova  raf  Tiypcta; 

MqrK^os  otKrpat  aXo;^ov 

KcprijXarou  r*  aniovo§.  ^schyli  Suppliceo,  ▼.  612—64. 

The  voice  of  the  wretched  wife  of  TcreuB,  the  nightingale,  pursued  by  the  fiJcom. 

'O  iv^x^i  iatftuvf  i  aos  Kafiot,  Sophoclitf  Electni. 

Mine  and  thine  evil  genius. 

'O  tfios  yneras  Kat  eos» 
Mine  and  thy  father. 

Oca  Tt  vavxpV^^'*'  ^  ^^  fivcapaif 

Kai  iratio^vav  ms  6t  Xiaiytji.  Euripidis  lon,  V.  1389, 1403. 

What  things  we  sufier  from  this  execrable  lioness,  and  slayer  of  children ! 

Tov  fuiKo^iw  Ml  ci^(«v  navXov. — Of  the  blessed  and  illustrious  Paul.  (Polycaipi 
Epist.  ad  rhilipp.) 

AyamTv  tov  Xfn^ov^  tov  Btov  ^ftuv*  -^  The  love  of  Christ  our  God.  (Ignatin»> 
Epist.  ad  Romanes.) 

Toy  Kri^riv,  Kai  Avfttovp^v.  —  The  Creator  and  Maker.  (Ircneus  adv.  Herat. 
lib.  iv.  p.  4«.  edit.  Oxon.  1702.) 

Tov  Kopv6atoTaTov  trap*  bftww  nat  r^xorov  nov  vomttwv,  '0/iiypo«.  —  Homer  the  B^Mt  dif- 
tinguishod  among  you,  and  first  of  the  poets.  (Justin  Martyr.  Cohortatio  ad 
Grieoos.) 

'O  Apx'Tpti^yot  Kat  Tloiiaiv  Tuv  icar*  ovfMtvov,  it  mrra  iravra  irrt^ovrai.  —  The  grett 
Ruler  and  Shej)herd  of  them  in  heaven,  whom  all  thin^  obey.    (Methodius.) 

A/f^i  TOV  avaovoy  icai  avmU^pov  BoacXsa.  —  Around  the  Kmg,  without  beginning  and 
immortal,    (ibtd.) 

Ua  TOV  BaviAca  ytpaipn  vaimav  km  VLoinTtiv.  —  That  he  may  venerate  the  King  and 
itfakerofall.    {tfid) 

'O  ^paTifyoi  j^/i«y  «a(  vtftup  Iq^ovf,  Ml  opx'*^y  ''^'  wfi^oi.  —  Jesus,  our  leader,  and 
«hcpherd,  and  governor,  and  bridegroom.    {Ibid.) 

Top  Oco¥  ftovov  apvue^Cy  tov  ^cnroriTv  «a«  iniitovpyov  tov  varrof.  —  Ye  deny  thll  only 
God,  the  lord  ana  creator  of  all.  (Chrysostom.  Orat.  de  non  anathem.  vivis  ant 
defunctis.) 

Ey  kfttpa  ciri^avciac  km  uieoKaXv^tyi  tov   fieyoXov    6cov  km   Ap^miiicvof  k^*i^i 


X^rou.  —  In  the  day  of  the  appearing  and  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Great 
Crod  and  Chief  Shepherd  of  us.  (Gregor.  Nazianzen.  Orat.  4.  adv.  Julian,  in  fine.) 

^2.)  Emphases  of  other  words. 

John  i.  14.  The  word  was  maatt  flesh,  and  dwelt  umong  us,  cv«9vmkv  cv  I^Vf  fits- 
rally,  tabernacled  among  us.  The  verb  vkjiv*^  (from  Moprn)  signifies  to  erect  a  booth, 
tabernacle,  or  .temporary  residence,  and  not  a  permanent  habitation  or  dwelling 
^lace  :  it  was  therefi>re  fitly  applied  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ ;  wfaicb,  liks 
the  antient  Jewish  tabernacle,  was  to  be  only  for  a  temporary  residence  of  the 
Eternal  Divinity. 

Matt.  ix.  36.  When  Jesus  saw  the  multitudes,  he  had  compassion  on  tikcw,  — 
EosXamio^v  (from  ZraXayyyvy,  a  bowcl) ;  the  antients  generally,  and  the  Jews  in 
particular,  accoimting  the  Dowels  to  be  tlic  seat  of  sympathy  and  the  tender  pas- 
sions, applied  the  organ  to  the  senfte.^  The  proper  meaning  therelbre  of  this 
pthraso  is,  that  our  Lord  was  moved  with  the  deepMSst  sjrmpathy  and  commiserft* 
tion  for  the  neglected  Jews. 

Ilcb.  iv.  13.  All  things  are  nuked  and  opened,  rtrpmxni^tfffpa,  to  the  tutt 
with  whom  we  have  to  account.  The  emphasis  is  here  derived  firom  the  i 
in  which  sacrifices  were  antiently  performed. 

(3.)  Emphatic  Adverbs. 
[i.]  Sometimes  adverbs  of  time  are  emphatic  ;  and  a  carefnl  imIo- 
Hon  of  the  time  indicated  by  them  wiQ  materiality  illustrate  ike  force 
emd  meaning  of  the  sacred  writings. 

loc .  who  has  given  ilhntntioni  fiom  elirtcnl  writMi,  nad  nlM  Mi 


^^^bundel  in 
^^^^bnypfaa. 
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Thus,  in  Mai.  Hi.  16.  we  read,  Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord,  spaJke  often  oiM 
to  another^  &^.  The  word  then  is  here  peculiarly  emphatiCi  and  refers  to  thtt 
time  when  the  last  of  the  prophets  wrote,  and  when  many  bold  infidels  and  impi- 
ous persons  were  found  among  the  Jews,  who  spake  "  stout  words"  against  God| 
and  vindicated  them.  They  considered  all  the  time  spent  by  them  in  nis  service 
as  lost ;  they  attended  his  "  ordinances"  with  many  expressions  of  self-denial  and 
humiliation,  but  they  derived  no  benefit  from  them  ;  and  they  concluded  that  tliose 
hauf  hty  rebels  who  cast  off  all  religion,  and  tempted  God  by  their  presumptuous 
wickedness,  were  the  most  prosperous  and  happy  persons  (v.  13---15.)  Then^ 
viz.  at  this  season  of  open  wUkednesSy  there  was  a  remnant  of  pious  Jews,  who 
^'  spake  oflcn  one  to  another,"  met  together  from  time  to  time  that  they  might 
confer  on  religious  subjects,  animate  each  other  to  their  duty,  and  consult  how  to 
check  the  progress  of  impiety.  Of  these  persons,  and  their  pious  designs  and 
discourses,  we  are  told  tliut  Jehovali  took  especial  notice  ;  and  tiiat  *'  a  l>ook  of 
remembrance  was  written  before  him  for  them  tliat  feared  the  Lord,  and  that 
Ihouglit  upon  his  name." 

[ii.]  A  knowledge  of  historical  circumstances^  however^  is  requisite^ 

less  we  ascribe  the  emphasis  to  a  wrong  source  ;  as  in  Acts  ix.  31. 

THEJ^had  the  churches  rest  {upnvtivy  literally,  peace  or  prosperity).  The  cause 
of  this  peace  has  by  some  commentators  been  ascribed  to  the  conversion  of  Saul, 
who  had  previouHly  "  made  havoc  of  the  church  :"  but  this  is  not  likely,  as  hs 
could  not  bo  a  cause  of  universal  persecution  and  distress,  whatever  activity  and 
virulence  he  might  have  shown  during  the  time  of  his  enmity  to  the  Christian 
church.  Besides,  his  own  persecution  (as  the  context  shows)  proves  that  the  op- 
position to  the  Gospel  contmued  with  considerable  virukmco  throe  years  afler  his 
conversion.  If  we  advert  to  the  political  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  nation  at 
that  time,  we  shall  find  the  true  cause  of  this  rest.  The  emperor  Caligula  had 
ordered  his  statue  to  be  erected  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and,  in  pursuance 
of  his  mandate,  Petronius,  the  president  of  Sjrria,  was  on  his  march  with  an  army 
for  that  purpose.  Filled  with  consternation,  the  Jews  met  him  in  vast  multitudes 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ptolemais  or  Acre,  and  ultimately  prevailed  on  him  to  abandon 
his  design.  It  was  this  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  the  Romans,  that  the  sacred 
writer  had  in  view,  which  diverted  the  Jews  from  persecuting  the  Christians :  and 
"Then  had  the  churches  rest  throughout  all  Juaea  and  Galilee  and  Samaria;*' 
the  terror  occasioned  by  the  imperial  decree  having  spread  itself  throughout  those 
regions.!  ^ 

Real  Emphases. 

The  knowledge  of  these  can  only  be  deriTed  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  manners,  customs,  d&c.  of  antient  nations,  which  are  noticed 
by  writers  on  biblical  antiquities  and  by  commentators,  so  far  aa 
they  are  necessary  to  illustrate  the  sacred  writings.  Two  or  three 
instances  of  these  also  will  suffice  to  explain  their  nature. 

Rom.  xi.  17.  In  this  verse  we  have  a  very  beautiful  illustration  taken  from 
the  ingraflinff  of  trees ;  an  art  with  which  we  find  St.  Paul  was  well  acquainted. 
The  point  to  he  explained  was,  the  union  of  the  Oentiles  with  the  Jews  under  the 
Gospel  dispensation.  The  Jews  were  the  olive  tree  -,  the  grafts  were  both  Gen- 
tiles and  Jews ;  and  the  act  of  ingrafting  was,  the  initiation  of  both  into  the 
Christian  religion.  The  Jews  are  informed  that  olive-branches  may  with  greater 
ease  be  ingrafted  into  their  own  original  stock,  which  is  more  natural  and  conge- 
nial to  them.  The  Gentiles  are  again  reminded,  that,  if  the  natural  brancoee 
were  not  spared  because  of  their  unfruitfulness,  much  less  would  they  be  spared 
who  were  aliens  to  the  Jewish  stock,  if  they  should  prove  unfruitful. 

The  prize  ppoSeiow,  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  ix.  24.  is  tlie  crown  awarded  to  the  vie* 
tor  in  tne  olvmpic  eamos  *,  whence  KarafipaSnuvy  rendered  beguile  you  of  your 
reward  (Col.  ii.  Iti.),  means  to  deprive  any  one  of  a  reward  or  prise,  either  by 
partial  judgment  or  in  any  way  impeding  him  in  his  Christian  course.  In  1  Cor. 
iz.  24.  the  apostle  illustrates  the  necessity  of  being  in  earnest  in  the  Chriitiaa 
zaco,  by  a  beautifld  allusion  to  the  games  of  the  heathen.  As  the  racers  and 
wrestlers  in  those  games  fitted  themselves  for  their  different  exercbes,  and  eaek 

1  Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  and  given  at  lengrth  various  passages  fhmi  Jos^plhtf 
fDe  Beli:  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  10.  and  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  9.)  and  Philo  (De  Legal,  ed 
C&itun,  p.  1024.)»  which  confirm  the  above  statement.  See  his  Credibility,  Eook*i« 
ch.  ii.  i  U{, 
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eove  zealously  for  the  victory,  so  should  the  Christian  prepare  himself  for  hit  re** 
ious  courfte,  and  strive  for  the  victory  in  his  j^reat  contest  with  the  world. 

1  Cor.  iv.  13.  H^e  art  made  the  jUth  of  the  earthy  vc^ucofytara,  literally,  a  furga> 
lion  or  lustrative  sacrifice  :  the  allusion  is  to  a  custom  common  among  heatheii 
Bations  in  times  of  public  calamity,  who  selected  some  unhappy  men  of  the  moat 
Hbjoct  and  despicable  character.  Those,  ai\er  being  maintained  a  whole  year  at 
the  public  Expense,  were  then  led  out  crowned  w^ith  flowers,  as  was  usual  in  sa- 
crifices, and  were  devoted  to  appease  or  avert  the  anger  of  their  deities,  beings 
either  precipitated  into  the  sea,  or  burnt  alive,  after  which  their  ashes  were  thrown 
ihto  the  sea. 

Kph.  V.  27.  Thai  it  (the  church  of  Christ)  should  he  hdl^  and  without  ble- 

Siisu,  afiufiost  i.  e.  so  pure  and  spiUlcss,  so  free  from  all  censure,  that  even  Momus 
unself  (the  fictitious  deity  of  mirth  and  ridicule)  could  find  nothing  to  carp  at  or 
ridi<:ule. 

III.  A  consideration  of  tlie  afTection-s  by  wiiich  the  sacred  authors 
were  animated,  when  they  committed  tlicir  inspired  communications 
(D  HTiting,  as  well  as  the  scope  and  context  of  die  passage  under 
consideration,  together  with  the  nature  of  its  subject,  will  always 
enable  us  to  ascertain  the  true  emphasis  of  words  :  but,  as  ingenious 
and  fmicifui  minds  are  apt  to  discover  diem  where  they  do  not  actu- 
ally exist,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  offer  a  few  leading  hints  respect- 
ing the  particular  investigation  of  emphases,  selected  from  the  great 
mass  of  observadons,  which  have  been  collected  by  emment  biblieal 
critics. 

1.  No  emphases  are  to  he  sovght  in  rejined  explanations  of  passages^ 
or  from  etymology^  both  of  them  uncertain  guides  at  the  best ;  and  which 
ere  too  often  carried  to  extremes  by  men  of  lively  imaginations.  Neither 
toiR  prepositions  always  enlarge  or  give  additional  force  to  the  meaning 
of  a  toord^  pcurticukurly  in  the  Greek  language. 

We  may  instance  in  1  Cor.  ziii.  6.,  where  we  read  that  true  charity  rejoiceth 
Bot  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  (ovyxaipu)  in  the  truth.  Some  commentators  have 
conceived  that  this  word  is  emptiatic,  and  have  rendered  the  passai^e  rejaicttk 
joimiltj  (with  true  believers)  in  the  truth.  But  in  thb  instance,  as  Schlcusner  has 
remarked  from  Hesychius,  the  Greek  compound  verb  means  no  more  than  the 
simple  verb  yatf »  implies,  vix.  to  be  delighted  or  to  rejoice  in  a  thing.  Our  aa* 
thorised  version  therefore  fully  expresses  the  apostle's  meaning.  But  in  Heb.  zii. 
S.  the  proposition  is  hiehly  emphatic,  and  demands  particular  attention,  in  order 
to  apprehend  the  full  force  and  beauty  of  the  passage,  which  is  wholly  agojustieal, 
i.  o.  allusive  to  the  antient  foot  races.  Having  in  the  first  verse  exhorted  Chris- 
tians to  divest  themselves  of  every  incumbrance,  and  to  run  with  patience  theis 
Christian  course,  St.  Paul  adds,  (v.  2.)  Looking  unto  Jesus  the  atithor  andfiniskeT 
of  our  faith.  The  original  word  here  rendered  looking  (a^pwvrcf),!  UteraDy 
means  to  look  off  from  every  other  object  to  some  particiuar  object  placed  fiiU  in 
view ;  OS  the  reward  destined  to  the  victor  in  the  Olympic  foot  race  was  placed 
immediately  in  view  of  the  candidates.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  full  unpoit 
of  this  passage  witliout  the  aid  of  a  paraphrase.  The  whole  clause  may  be  thus 
rendered  —  Wherefore^  suing  we  are  also  compassed  ahout  with  so  great  a  chud 
of  witnesses,  who  (like  the  spectators  at  the  antient  olympic  race)  surround  us  on 
every  side  in  a  vast  innumerable  assembly,  the  spectators  of  our  trial,  let  um  Imjf 
atfide  ctery  incumbering  weighty  and  especially  the  sin,  which  in  present  eireum* 

1  This  word  occurs  in  Josephus  precisely  in  the  very  same  meaning  as  it  is  used 
by  the  npostle.  The  Jewish  historian,  relating  the  aggressions  of  the  Jews  which 
led  to  the  war  with  the  Romans,  says,  among  other  things,  that  those  who  officiated 
in  the  temple  service,  rejected  the  sacrifice  for  Caesar  and  tlie  Roman  people. 
*'  And  wlicn  many  of  the  high  priests  and  principal  men  besought  them  not  to 
omit  the  sacrifice,  whidi  it  was  customary  for  them  to  offer  for  their  princes,  th^ 
would  not  be  prevailed  upon.  These  relied  much  upon  their  number,  fi>r  the  mosl 
flovrisliin^  part  of  the  innovators  assisted  them,"  AtOPflNTEZ  us  row  ZXttd^pop  **  As9- 
ing  the  chief  regard  to  Eleazar,  the  governor  of  the  temple  ;"  looking  to  BiH 
KxcMraivF.LY,  by  whom  they  had  been  uiBttgttcd  to  thcve  <men8lTe  nettuits*  O* 
^U.  Jitd.  lib.  u  c.  xvir.  J  ». 
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stances  has  the  ffreatest  adcantdsre  [against  us"]  j  or  the  well  cirrumstaneed  sin,  that 
which  has  cvory  thing  in  its  favour,  time,  place,  and  opportunity,  more  particu- 
larly, a  disposition  to  relinquish  or  dlBsemble  our  profession  of  the  Gospel  for 
fear  of  sufferings  ;  and  let  us  run  with  patience  and  perseverance  the  race  which 
it  set  before  ii»,  resolutely  persisting  in  it,  however  long  and  painful  it  may  be  : 
Looking  off  from  every  object  that  would  interrupt  us  in  our  career,  and  fixing  our 
eyes  upon  (or  to)  Jesus  ^  the  author  (or  leader)  and  finisher  of  our  faith  ;  whoc;illed 
us  out  to  this  strenuous  yet  glorious  enterprise ;  who  animates  us  by  liis  example, 
and  supports  us  by  his  grace,  until  the  season  arrive,  when  he  will  bestow  upon 
«s  the  promised  crown  J 

2.  Furthvr :  Emphases  arc  not  to  he  sottght  in  versions ;  which^ 
however  excellent  they  may  in  general  6e,  are  yet  liable  to  error ;  conse* 
qucntly  the  derivation  of  emphases  from  them  may  lead  us  not  merely  to 
extravagant^  but  even  to  false  expositions  of  Scripture, 

One  instance  will  suffice  to  illustrate  tliis  remark.  In  Col.  ii.  6.  according  to 
the  authorised  English  version,  we  read  thus,  Jis  ye  have  therefore  received  Christ 
JesH^  the  Ijord,  so  walk  ye  in  him.  From  tills  rendering  of  the  Greek  text  many 
persons  have  laid  much  stress  on  the  words  as  and  so,  (which  lost  is  not  to  bo 
found  in  tlic  original),  and  have  deduced  a  variety  of  inferences  from  them,  vii. 
a3  ye  received  Jesus  Christ  in  a  spirit  of  faith,  so  walk  ye  in  him  ;  as  ye  received 
iiim  in  a  spirit  of  humility,  so  walk  ye  in  him,  &c.  Now  all  those  inferonccfy 
tliongli  proper  enough  in  themselves,  are  derived  from  false  emphaseSt  and  are 
contrary  to  tiic  apostle's  meaning,  who  intended  to  say  no  such  thin^.  Ills  mean* 
ing,  as  Dr.  Macknight  has  well  translated  the  passage,  is  simply  this  —  *'  Since  ye  . 
hare  receiced  Christ  Jesus  the  lAtrd,  walk  ye  in  him  :"  in  other  words,  aa  the  con- 
text plainly  shows,  "  Since  ye  havo  embrnred  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  continue 
to  hold  it  fast,  and  permit  not  yourselves  to  be  turned  aside  by  sophistical  or  Juda^ 
rfing  teachers.":^ 

t).  No  emphases  are  to  be  sought  in  the  plural  number  of  words. 

Thus  ovpavot  and  ovpavot  simply  mean  heaven  ;  yet  Origen,  following  the  triflin|^ 
distinctions  of  some  Jewish  writers,  has  attempted  to  distinguish  between  then^ 
and  has  announced  the  existence  of  several  heavens  each  above  the  other. 

4.  No  emphasis  is  to  be  sought  in  words  where  the  abstract  is  put  far 
the  concrete,  as  is  very  frequent  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,^  in  whicM 
substantives  are  necessarily  put  in  the  place  of  adjectives,  on  account  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  language  which  hasf&v  or  no  adjectives. 

5.  Lastly,  As  every  language  abounds  with  idioms,^  or  expressiont 

peculiar  to  itself,  which  cannot  be  rendered  verbatim  into  another  km^ 

guage  without  violating  its  native  purity^  we  should  be  careful  not  td 

look  for  emphases  m  such  expressions.^ 

•• ' " — ■  ■    ■  ■^~^^—        ^ji^.^^—^ 

I  See  Braunius,  Krebsius,  Kypke,  Ernest!,  and  also  Drs.  Doddridge,  Macknight^ 
and  A.  Clarke  on  Fleb.  xii.  1,  S.  by  whom  every  emphatic  word  in  these  two  versep 
ii  oarticularly  illustrated. 

^  See  Drs.  Macknight  and  A.  Clarke  qn  Col.  ii.  6. 

3  See  numerous  examples  in  which  the  abstract  is  put  for  the  concrete,  m/r^ 
Chap.  V.  Sect.  II.  $  4. 

4  On  the  Hebraisms,  or  Hebrew  idioms  peculiar  to  the  Sacred  Writings,  see  p||» 
24 — ^28.  supra,  of  the  present  volume. 

5  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  231 — ^240.  Emesti  Instit.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  40— 
45.  Mori  Acroases  in  Ernesti,  torn.  i.  pp.  321 — 33G.  Aug.  Pfoiffer,  Herm.  Sacr. 
0.  vi.  6  IG— 23.  (Op.  torn.  pp.  G49 — G5i.)  Wetsteiu,  Libelli  ad  Crisin  et  Intern. 
Nov.  test.  pp.  120—139.  Viscr,  Horm.  Sacr.  Nov.  Test,  pars  iii.  pp.  263—277. 
Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  lect.  xv.  pp.  43—49.  where  the  three  first  rules  (pp.  499p 
ftOO.  supra,)  are  admirably  illustratecl.  Prof  Gerard  has  collected  numerous  valu* 
able  observations  on  the  topics  discussed  in  this  chapter  in  his  Institutes  of  Biblical 
Criticism,  pn.  293— 3(i9.  ^rticularljr  in  sect.  iu.  (pp.  300—314.)  on  the  sign^Seatidii 
of  words.  J.  B.  Carpzovii  Prims  Linea)  Herm.  Sacre,  pp.  23.  40—45.  The  sob* 
iect  of  emphases  is  copiously  treated  by  Langius,  in  hte  Hermeneatica  Sacra,  pp. 
u4 — ^90. ;  by  Rambach,  in  his  Institutioncs  Iiermenentiott  Sacras,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  vp. 
317 — 3G2. ;  by  Jahn,  in  his  Enchiridion  Herm.  Oeneralia,  pp^  1S7 — 1&. ;  uf 
Chladenius,  in  his  Institutiones  ExejreticsBjjpp.  3I(V— 322. ;  w  ty  J.  £L  PiUibri 
In  his  Institutio&es  Herm.  Sacr.  pp  SH—w, 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

ON  THE   SUBSIDIARY   MEANS  FOR  ASCERTAINING  THE   SENSE 

OP   SCRIPTURE. 

SECTION  i 

ON  THE  COGNATE  LANGUAGES. 

JdESIDES  the  critical  use  to  which  the  Cognate  Langua^es^  majr 
be  {q)plied,  they  afford  very  considerable  assistance,  (as  well  as  the 
antient  versions,)^  in  illustrating  the  sacred  writings.  They  confirm 
by  their  own  aumority  a  Hebrew  form  of  speech,  already  known  to  us 
firom  some  other  source  :  they  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  make  us  fully  acquainted  with  the  force  and  meaning 
of  obscure  words  and  phrases,  of  which  we  must  otherwise  remain 
ignorant,  by  restoring  the  lost  roots  of  words,  as  well  as  the  primary 
and  secondary  meaning  of  such  roots ;  by  illustrating  words  the  mean- 
ing of  which  has  hitherto  been  uncertain,  and  by  unfolding  the  mean- 
mgs  of  other  words  that  are  of  less  firequent  occurrence,  or  are  only 
once  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Further,  the  cognate  languages  are 
the  most  successful,  if  not  the  only  means  of  leading  us  to  understand 
die  meaning  of  phrases,  or  idiomatical  combinations  of  words  found 
m  the  Bible,  ana  the  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  determined  by  it, 
but  which,  bein^  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  original  languages, 
are  preserved  m  books  \iTitten  in  them.  Schultens,  in  his  Ohrigines 
Hebrese,'  has  illustrated  a  great  number  of  passages  from  the  Anibic, 
from  whose  work  Bauer^  and  Dr.  Gerard^  have  given  many  examples 
which  do  not  admit  of  abridgment.  Schleusner  has  also  availed 
himself  of  the  cognate  dialects  to  illustrate  many  important  passages 
of  the  New  Testament.  Of  the  various  modem  commentators  on  the 
Bible,  no  one  perhaps  has  more  successfully  applied  the  kindred  lan- 
guages to  its  interpretation  than  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 

In  consulting  the  cognate  languages,  however,  much  care  and  at- 
tention are  requisite,  lest  we  should  be  led  away  by  any  verbal  or 
literal  resemblance  that  may  strike  the  mind,  and  above  all  by  mere 
etymologies,  which,  thougli  in  some  instances  they  may  be  advan- 
tageously referred  to,  are  often  uncertain  guides.  The  resemblance 
or  analogy  must  be  a  real  one.  We  must  there  compare  not  only 
similar  words  and  pkrases^  but  also  similar  modes  of  speech^  which, 
though  perhaps  differing  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  twrds^  are  yet 
evidently  spoken  of  a  similar  tiling.  The  foUowing  examples  will 
illustrate  tins  remark : 

1  See  a  notice  of  the  cos^i^te  languages  in  pp.  31, 32.  of  the  present  volume. 

S  On  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  use  and  applicatkm  of  antient  ▼ernoM, 
aee  pp.  211^—215.  of  this  volume. 

9  Albert!  Schultens  Origines  Hebrfleie,  sive  Hebneas  Linjgus  antiquiasima  Nato- 
ra'et  Indoles,  ezArabiepenetralibus  revocata.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1761. 4to. 
In  two  parts  or  volumes.  The  first  edition  was  printedat  Franekeri  in  1724—1738 

4  Bauer's  Hermeneutica  Gkiora,  pp.  90 — 144. 

B  Gerard's  Institutes  of  B&UmI  C^itioknii  pp.  59-70. 
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1.  In  1  Cor.  iii.  15.  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  certain  Christian  teacli- 
ers  at  Corinth,  observes,  that,  *'  if  any  man\  work  shall  be  bumt^  he 
shall  suffer  loss,  but  he  himself  shaU  be  saved ;  yet  so  as  byfire.^'*  On 
this  passage,  by  a  forced  and  erroneous  construction,  has  the  church 
of  Rome  erected  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  a  place  in  'which  she 
pretends  that  the  just,  who  depart  out  of  this  hfe,  expiate  certain  of^ 
fences  that  do  not  merit  eternal  damnation.  Let  us,  however,  con- 
sider the  subject  matter  of  tlie  apostle's  discourse  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians.  Reflecting  on  the  divisions  which  were  among 
them,  and  on  that  diversity  of  teachers  who  formed  them  into  diffe- 
rent parties,  he  compares  these  to  various  builders  ;^  some  of  whom 
raised  an  edifice  upon  the  only  foundation,  Jesus  Christ,  composed 
of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones;  in  other  words,  who  preached  the 
pure,  vital,  and  uncorrupted  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  while  others, 
upon  the  same  foundation,  built  wood,  hay,  stubble,  that  is,  dissemi- 
nated false,  vain,  and  corrupt  doctrines  ;  of  both  these  structures, 
he  says,  (v.  13.)  Every  man*s  work  shall  be  made  manifest;  for  the 
day  shcdl  declare  it,  because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire ;  and  the  fire 
shall  try  (rather  jprorc)  every  man^s  work  of  what  sort  it  is.  Either 
the  day  of  the  heavy  trial  of  persecution,  or  rather  the  final  judg^ 
meut  of  God,  shall  try  cveTj  man's  work,  search  it  as  thoroughly  as 
fire  does  things  that  are  put  into  it.  Then,  adds  the  apostle,  if  any 
man's  work  abide  which  he  hath  built  thereupon,  if  the  doctrines  he  hatb 
taught  bear  the  test,  as  silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones  abide  in  the 
fire,  he  shall  receive  a  reward.  But  if  any  man^s  work  shall  be  bumif 
if,  on  that  trial,  it  be  found  that  he  has  introduced  false  or  unsound 
doctrines,  he  shall  be  like  a  man,  whose  building  being  of  wood,  hay, 
and  stubble,  is  consumed  by  the  fire  ;  all  his  pains  in  building  are 
lost,  and  his  works  destroyed  and  gone.  But  (rather  yet)  if  he  be 
upon  the  whole  a  good  man  who  hath  built  upon  Christ  as  the  foun- 
dation, and  on  the  terms  of  the  gospel  committed  himself  to  him,  he 
himself  shcdl  be  saved;  yet  so  as  by  fire,  u^  Sui  'fugog,  that  is,  not  with- 
out extreme  hazard  and  difiiculty,  as  a  man  is  preserved  from  the 
flames  of  his  house  when  he  escapes  naked  through  them,  and  thus 
narrowly  saves  his  life  though  with  the  loss  of  all  his  property.  This 
expression  is  proverbial  concerning  persons  who  escape  with  great 
hazard  out  of  imminent  danger ;  and  similar  expressions  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  Amos  iv.  11.^  and  Zech.  iii.  2.  and 
also  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude  v.  23.     Now,  let  tliis  phrase  be  compared 

1  Some  writers  have  imagined  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  the  materials,  that 
is,  the  persons,  of  which  the  church  of  God  is  composed,  rdier  than  of  the  nUniS" 
ters  of  the  Gospel,  whom  he  represents  as  architects  in  the  heavenly  building.  Oo 
a  repeated  consideration  of  the  verses  in  question,  the  author  is  satisfied  that  the 
latter  are  intended  :  and  in  this  view  of  the  subject  he  is  supported  by  Mr.  Locke, 
Dr.  Doddridge,  and  other  eminent  ontics. 

9  Grotius,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  has  remarked  that  a  similar  mode  of 
■peaking  obtained  among  the  Greeks,  £m^c«9ci  m  wv^,  or  nr  fX^yy^t  ^^  be  has  not 
cited  any  examples.  Puairet  cites  the  following  passage  from  one  of  the  oratimM 
of  Aristides ;  wno,  speaking  of  Apelles,  says  that  the  gods  saved  him  out  of  ths 
midst  of  the  fire,  BK  MEZOY IITPOS  rw  av^pa  ZttZEW.  Obeerrationes  Philologico- 
Critics  in  Nov.  Test.  p.  386.  Some  additional  instances  are  given  in  Elnerli 
Observationes  Sacre  in  Novi  Fosderis  Libroe,  vol.  ii.  p.  78.  See  Bishop  Portena'p 
Brief  Confutation  of  the  Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  pp.  48,  49. 12mo.  London, 
170r> ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Lhicobi's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  toI.  ii.  pp.  W 

—351.}  Dn.  WhiU7,  Maeknigli^ and  A. darkei cm  1  Cor.  iu.  15. 
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with  the  Latin  words  ambustus  and  scmiustus.  Livj,  speaking  of  Lu- 
cius iEmiliua  Paulas,  says,  that  be  had  very  narrowly  escaped  bein|^ 
sentenced  to  punishment,  prope  ambustus  evaserat^  (lib.  xxii.  c.  35. ;) 
ond  again  (c;.  40.)  the  consul  is  represented  as  saying  that  he  had,  in 
his  former  consulate,  escaped  the  flames  of  the  popular  rage  not 
without  being  scorched,  sc  popularc  incendium  semiustum  tvasisse.^ 
Here,  also,  though  there  is  no  verbal  resemblance  between  the  ex- 
pression of  Saint  Paul  and  those  of  the  Roman  historian,  yet  the 
real  analogy  is  very  striking,  and  shows  that  the  apostle  employed  a 
well  known  proverbial  expression,  referring  solely  to  a  narrow  escape 
from  djfliculty,  and  not,  as  the  Romanists  erroneously  assert,  to  the 
fire  of  purgatory,  a  doctrine  which  is  justly  characterised  us  ^*  a  fond 
thing,  vainly  invented,  and  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of  scripture^ 
but  rather  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God."^ 

2.  The  sentence  in  Gen.  xlix.  10.  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  kis 
feet,  has  greatly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  commentator^^  It  is  at 
present  considered  as  equivalent  to  a  teacher  from  his  offspring.  But, 
without  altogether  rejecting  this  interpretation,  we  may  derive  some 
light  on  the  venerable  patriarch's  meaning  from  the  Greek  writers, 
among  whom  the  expression  of  Moses  occurs  in  the  very  same  terms. 
Thus,  in  the  Thcage  of  Plato,  we  have  ex  tgjv  iro^wv  a«'oxwfii(fofA6v.  In 
Other  writers  the  expression  is  »  «'o6uv,  or  ex  iro^uv  ^ivsd^ai,  wliich  is. 
equivalent  to  e  medio  discedere,  e  medio  evadere^  e  conspectu  abire,  that  is, 
to  disappear .3  The  general  meaning  of  Moses,  therefore,  may  be,  that 
a  native  lawginer,  or  expounder  of  the  law,  teacher,  or  scribe,  (inti- 
mating the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Jews)  should  not  be  wanting  to 
that  people,  until  Shiloh,  or  the  Sent  {the  Apostle^  as  Saint  Paul  terms 
Jesus  Christ,  Heb.  iii.  1.)  come,  flow  accurately  this  prediction  has 
been  accomplished  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  in  this  place. 

3.  In  Matt.  viii.  20.  we  read  that  Christ  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head :  which  expression  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning  that  he  had 
literally  no  home  of  his  own.  But  considerable  light  is  thrown  upon 
it  by  two  passages  from  the  Arabic  History  of  Ainilpharagius ;  in  the 
first  of  which,  having  stated  that  Saladin  had  animated  his  soldiers 
to  the  storming  of  Tyre,  he  says,  that  no  place  now  remained  to  the 
F*ranks,  where  they  could  l\y  their  head,  except  Tyre ;  and 
again,  after  relating  that  the  Arabs  had  stormed  Acca,  or  Ptolemais, 
he  says  that  no  place  was  left  to  the  franks,  on  the  coast  of  this 
(the  Aleditcrranean)  Sea,  where   they  could  lay  their  head.^ 

t  Cicero,  (Orat.  pro  Milone.  c.  5.)  has  the  following  passasre :  — *•  Declanuit  hvt- 
JUB  ambusti  tribiini  plebis  ilia?  intcrinortuic  cnnciones.  quibiis  quotidie  nicam  pc^ 
tentiam  iuvidiose  criniinabatur"  (torn.  vi.  p.  *M.  edit.  Bipont.)  ;  and  in  his  tecond 
pleading  ajrainst  Verres,  the  following*  scnteiicp,  which  is  still  more  Ailly  in  point : 
**  Sic  iste  ( Verrcs)  multo  sceleratior  et  iiequior,  quam  ille  Hadiianns,  aliquanto 
etiaiQ  felicior  fuit.  IHo  quod  ejus  avaritiain  cives  Romani  ferre  non  potnerant, 
Uticn>  domi  sutp  vivus  exustus  est :  idquo  ita  illi  merito  accidisse  existimatnm  eat, 
ut  letaruntur  omnos  nequc  ulla  animadvcrsio  constituerctar :  hie  socinrum  mwdmp' 
itts  iHccmdio,  tamen  ez  iila  JIammM,  perUuloque  evoUciti*  &c.  (Coot.  Verr.  Aetmi 
ii.  lib.  1.  0.  27.  torn.  iii.  p.  2ti5.) 

>  Article  xxii.  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  antiscriptural  doctrine  of  pargafeo- 
IT  it  copiously  and  ablv  exposed  bv  Mr.  Fletcher  in  his  •*  Lectures  on  the  PnMi^ 
Dies  and  Institutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Reli|rion."  pp.  236— S)0.  ^^ 

JMwi  Acroases  in  Emesti  Instit.  Intorp.  Nov.  TesL  rok.  i.  p.  161. 

■  -A*— >-»»— -^srii  Historia,  pp.  4(Hi.  301.  cited  by  Ammon,  in  his  notei  on  Emeiti** 
Nov.  Test.  pp.  67,66.  The  lubjeciQftbDpMOQdbv  ■Bdioa  khdeflj 
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From  these  two. passages  it  is  evident  that  the  evan|reli9t^s  meaninf 
is,  that  Je«us  Christ  had  no  secure  and  fixed  place  ojf  residence. 


SECTION  n. 

ON  THE  ANALOGY  OF  SCRIPTURE,  OR  PARALLEL  PASSAGES. 

1.  JVature  of  Parallel  Passages.  —  II.  Verbal  Parallelisms.  —  Tif. 
Real  Parallelisms.  —  IV.  Parallelisms  of  members y  or  poetical 
parallelisms.  —  V.  Rules  far  investigating  parallel  passages.'-^ 
Helps  for  the  investigation  of  parallel  passages. 

The  importance  of  parallelisms  or  parallel  passages  to  the  chiefs 
dation  of  the  Scriptures  having  already  been  frequently  adverted  to, 
it  now  becomes  necessary  to  institute  a  paiticular  inquiry  into  their 
nature,  and  to  offer  some  general  hints  for  beneficially  consultins:  tliis 
very  important  subsidiary  meai)  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  *^  When^ 
in  any  ordinary  composition,  a  passage  occurs  of  doubtful  meaning 
witli  respect  to  tlie  sentiment  or  doctrine  it  conveys,  the  obvious 
course  of  proceeding  is,  to  examine  what  the  author  himself  has  in 
other  parts  of  his  work  delivered  upon  the  same  subject ;  to  weigh 
well  the  force  of  any  particular  expressions  he  is  accustomed  to  use  ; 
and  to  inquire  what  tiiere  might  be  in  the  occasion  or  circumstances 
under  which  he  WTOte,  tending  ib  throw  further  light  upon  the  imme- 
diate object  he  had  in  view.  This  is  only  to  render  common  justice 
to  tlie  writer ;  it  is  necessary  both  for  tlie  discovery  of  his  real  mean» 
ing,  and  to  secure  him  against  any  wanton  charge  of  error  or  incon- 
sistency. Now,  if  tliis  may  justly  be  required  in  any  ordinary  work 
of  uninspired  composition,  how  much  more  indispensable  must  it  be 
when  we  sit  ^n  judgment  u))on  die  sacred  volume  ;  in  which  fif  we 
acknowledge  its  drvine  original)  it  is  im|x>ssible  even  to  imagme  a 
failure  either  in  judgment  or  in  integrity.* 

^'  God  has  been  pleased,  in  sundry  portions  and  in  divers  manners^ 
to  speak  unto  us  in  his  word  ;  but  in  all  the  books  of  Scripture  we 
may  trace  an  admirable  unity  of  design,  an  intimate  connection  of 
parts,  and  a  complete  harmony  of  doctrines.  In  some  instances  the 
same  truths  are  conveyed  nearly  in  the  same  modes  of  expression ; 
in  odier  instances  the  same  sentiments  are  cloUied  with  beautiful 
varieties  of  language.  While  we  are  interested  m  discovering  some 
of  the  indications  of  mental  diversity  among  die  sacred  writers,  we 
cleai'ly  perceive  that  the  whole  volume  of  revelation  is  distuiguished 
by  a  certain  characteristic  style  and  phraseology  altogether  its  ovnu 
and  which  for  simplicity,  dignity,  energy,  and  fuhicss,  must  be  allo^-ed 
to  have  no  parallel.  Now,  if  there  he  in  the  various  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture such  important  coincidences  of  sentiment,  of  language,  and  of 


ram,  InterpretaiioniB  nilMidio,  (Lipsie,  1756.)  reprinted  in  Pott's  uid  Rupertili 
^jlloffe  Commentationem  Theolofficamm,  voL  vii.  pp.  185—831. 
I  Btfbop  VvuniUoft't  Uctoiw,  p.  190. 
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idiom;  It  is  evident  that  we  proceed  on  just  and  rational  principles,  bi 
com])aring  together  passages  diat  have  some  degree  of  resemblance^ 
and  in  applying  those,  the  meaning  of  wliich  is  clear,  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  such  as  are  involved  in  some  degree  of  obscurity."^ 

The  passages  which  thus  have  some  degree  of  resemblance  are 
termed  Parallel  Passages ;  and  die  comparison  of  them  is  a  roost 
important  help  for  interpreting  such  parts  of  Scripture  as  may  appear 
to  us  obscure  or  uncertain  :  for,  on  almost  every  subject,  there  wiU  be 
found  a  muhitude  of  phrases,  that,  when  diligently  collated,  will  afibrd 
mutual  illustration  and  support  to  each  other ;  the  truth  which  is  more 
obscurely  intimated  in  one  place  being  expressed  with  greater  pre* 
cision  in  oUiers.  Thus,  a  part  of  the  attributes  or  circumstances, 
relating  to  botli  persons  and  tilings,  is  stated  in  one  text  or  passage, 
and  part  in  another ;  so  that  it  is  only  by  searching  out  several  passages, 
and  connecting  tliem  together,  that  we  can  obtain  a  just  apprehensioD 
of  them.  More  particularly,  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament  must  be 
compared  with  their  antitypes  in  the  New  (as  Numb.  xxi.  9.  with 
Jolm  iii.  14.) ;  predictions  must  be  compai*ed  with  the  history  of  their 
accomplishment  (as  Isa.  liii.  the  latter  part  of  v.  12.  with  Mark  xv. 
27,  28.  and  Luke  xxii.  37.  and  the  former  part  of  Isa.  liii.  12.  with 
Matt,  xxvii.  57.  Mark  xv.  43.  Luke  xxiii.  50.) ;  and  the  portion  of 
Scripture,  in  wliich  any  point  is  specifically  treated,  ought  to  be  chiefly 
attended  to  in  the  comparison,  as  Genesis,  ch.  i.  on  die  creation,  Ro» 
mans,  ch.  iii. — v.  on  tlie  doctrine  of  justification,  &c.  &c.^ 


t  Rev.  H.  F.  Burder  t  Sermon  on  tho  Duty  and  Means  of  ascertaining  the 
of  Scripture,  pp.  17,  Id. 

S  On  the  importance  and  benefit  of  consulting  parallel  pasiae^es,  Bishop  Honfey 
has  several  fine  observations  in  his  comment  on  rsal.  zcvii.  The  whole  passafe 
is  too  long  to  extract,  bnt  tho  follo\v'ing  sentences  are  so  appropriate  to  the  subject 
of  this  section,  that  the  author  deems  any  apology  for  their  insertion  onnecewarr. 
**  It  thouldy*  says  his  lordship,  "  be  a  rule  wUh  every  one*,  tcho  would  read  Am 
Ilohj  Srripturff  with  adraningt  and  iinprornnent,  to  compare  tteru  text,  wkuk 
may  trnn  either  important  for  the  doctrine  it  may  contain,  or  remarJiahle  for  the 
ium  of  the  erpressiony  vith  the  narallcl  passages  in  other  parts  of  Holy  Writ ; 
that  is,  with  the  pas^affes  in  wliich  the  Bubject-matter  is  the  same,  the  souse  equiva- 
lent, or  the  turn  of  Uio  expression  similar.    These  parallel  passages  are  eanly 

found  by  tlie  marginal  references  in  Bibles  of  the  larger  form." **  It  is  incre- 

lUble  to  any  one,  who  has  not  in  some  degree  made  the  experiment,  what  a  profi- 
ciency may  be  made  in  that  knowledge  which  maketh  wise  unto  Balvation,  by 
studying  the  Scriptures  in  this  manner,  without  any  other  commentary  or  ozpoa* 
tion  than  what  the  different  parts  of  the  sacred  volume  mutually  fimiish  for  eaeh 
other.  I  will  not  scruple  to  assert  that  the  most  illiteratk  Ciibistian,  {f  kt  cca 
but  read  his  English  Bible,  and  will  take  the  pains  to  read  it  in  this  mataurf  wtff 
not  only  attain  all  that  practical  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  his  seUvatien ; 
hut,  by  God's  blessing,  ne  will  become  learned  in  every  thmg  relating  to  his  rsli- 
gion  in  suck  degree,  that  he  will  not  be  liable  to  be  misled  eUher  by  tke  refiud  ar^ 
gumcnts  or  by  the  false  assertions  of  those  who  endeavour  to  ingraft  their  awm 
opinions  upon  the  Oracles  of  God.  He  may  safely  be  ignorant  of  all  phllooophy, 
except  what  is  to  be  leiarned  from  tho  sacred  books ;  which  indeed  contain  tM 
highest  philosophy  adapted  to  the  lowest  apprehensions.  He  may  safely  remain 
ignorant  of  all  history,  except  so  much  of  the  history  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Jewish 
and  of  tho  (^ihristian  church,  as  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  Let  him  stuay  these  in  the  manner  i  reeommemd,  and 
let  him  mrer  cease  to  pray  for  the  illlmihation  op  that  SriaiT  by  which  these 
hooks  were  dictated  ;  and  the  whole  compass  of  abstruse  phUosonhy,  and  reeendiie 
history,  shall  furnish  no  argument  with  which  the  perverse  wilt  iff  man  sJkaU  he 
able  to  shake  (his  learked  CuaxsTiAF's/sitA.  The  Bible,  thus  otndied^  wiU  indeed 
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The  foundation  of  the  parallelisms  occurring  in  the  sacred  writings 
is  tlie  perpetual  harmony  of  Scripture  itself;  which,  tliough  composed 
by  various  writers,  yet  proceeding  from  one  and  the  same  infallible 
source,  caimot  but  agree  in  words  as  well  as  in  things.  Parallelisms 
are  either  near  or  remote :  in  tlie  former  case  the  parallel  passages 
are  sought  from  the  same  writer ;  in  the  latter  from  diilbrent  writers. 
They  are  further  tenned  adequate^  when  tlicy  affect  tlie  whole  sub* 
ject  proposed  in  the  text ;  and  inadequate^  when  thev  affect  it  only 
m  part :  but  the  most  usual  division  of  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  or 
parallelisms,  is  into  verbal^  or  parallelisms  of  words,  and  rtal^  or  pa- 
rallelisms of  things. 

II.  A  Verbal  Parallelism  or  Analogy  is  that  in  which,  on  com- 
paring two  or  more  places  togetlier,  the  same  words  and  plurases,  the 
bamc  mode  of  argument,  the  same  method  of  construction,  and  the 
same  rhetorical  figures,  are  respectively  to  be  found.  Of  tliis  descrip- 
tion are  the  following  instances. 

1.  Parallel  words  and  phrases. — Thus,  when  tlie  Prophet  Jere- 
miah, speaking  of  the  human  heait,  says,  that  it  is  ^'  deceitful  above 
all  things,  and  desperately  wicked  f  Jer.  xvii.  9.),  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  full  import  of  the  original  word  there  rendered  desperately f 
we  must  compare  Jer.  xv.  18.  and  IVIicali  i.  9.  where  the  same  word 
occurs,  and  is  rendered  desperate  or  incurable.  From  wliich  two 
passages  it  is  obvious  that  the  prophet's  meaning  was,  tliat  the  deceit- 
fulness  and  wickedness  of  the  heart  of  man  are  so  great,  that  tliey 
cannot  be  healed  or  removed  by  any  human  art.  Compare  also  Isa. 
xl.  11.  and  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23.  with  Jfolm  x.  11. 14, 15.  Heb.  xiii.  20. 
and  1  Pet.  ii.  25.  and  v.  4. 

2.  Parallel  modes  of  arguing. — Thus  the  apostles,  Paul,  James, 
and  Peter,  respectively  support  their  exhortations  to  patience  by  the 
example  of  Jesus  Christ.  Compare  Heb.  xii.  2,  3.  James  v.  10,  11. 
and  1  Pet.  ii.  21.  On  the  contrary,  dissuasives  from  sin  are  more 
strongly  set  fortli  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  urging  that 
sinful  courses  were  the  vmy  o/*the  heathen  nations.  Compare  Levit* 
xviiir  24.  Jer.  x.  2.  and  Matt.  vi.  32. 

3.  Of  Parallel  constructions  and  figures  we  have  examples  io 
Rom.  viii.  3.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  and  Heb.  x.  G.  in  which  passages  respec- 
tively, the  Greek  word  ofAa^io,  tliere  translated  sin,  means  sacnfices 
or  offerings  for  sin^  agreeably  to  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
in  which  the  same  word  elliptically  signifies  both  sin  and  sin-offering^ 
which  the  Septuagint  version  invariably  renders  by  ofMifria  in  upwaros 
of  one  hundred  places.  Dr.  Whitby,  on  2  Cor.  v.  21.,  has  pointed 
out  a  few  instances  ;  but  Dr.  A.  Clarke  (on  the  same  text^  has  enu« 
merated  all  the  passages,  which  are  in  fact  so  many  additional  ex- 
anxples  of  verbal  parallelisms.  To  this  class  some  biblical  critics  refer 
those  passages  in  which  the  same  sentence  is  expressed  not  precisely 
in  the  same  words,  but  in  similar  words,  more  full  as  well  as  more 

prove  to  be  whal  we  Protottants  esteem  it  —  a  certain  and  aofficient  rule  of  ftitli 
and  practice,  a  lielmet  of  aalvation,  which  alone  may  quench  the  fiery  darts  of  \h» 
wicked."  — ^^Serthona  oft  the  Rerarrection,  Ac.  pp.  fi2x— 988. 
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perspicuous,  and  concorning  the  force  and  meaning  of  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Such  are  the  parallelisms  of  the  sacred  poets  ; 
which,  from  the  light  they  dirow  on  the  poetical  books  of  the  Scripr 
turcs,  demand  a  distinct  consideration. 

Verbal  parallelisms  are  of  great  importance  for  ascertaining  the 
meaning  ot  words  that  rarely  occur  in  tiie  Bible,  as  well  as  of  those 
which  express  peculiar  doctrines  or  terms  of  religion,  ns  faiths  repent' 
ance,  new  creature^  &^.,  likewise  in  explaining  doubtful  passages,  and 
also  tJie  Hebraisms  appearing  in  the  New  Testament. 

111.  A  Real  Parallelism  or  Analoscy  ^h  where  tlic  same  thing  of' 
subject  is  treated  of,  either  designedly  or  incidentally,  in  the  same 
words,  or  in  otiiers  which  are  more  clear,  copk)us,  and  fullj  and  con* 
ceming  whose  force  and  meaning  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  com- 
paring two  passages,  however,  we  must  ascertain  whether  tlie  same 
tiling  is  really  expressed  more  fully  as  well  as  more  clearly,  and  also 
widiout  any  ambiguity  whatever,  otherwise  litde  or  no  assistance  caa 
be  obtained  for  illustrating  obscure  places.  Real  parallelisms  are 
tivofold  —  historical,  and  didactic  or  doctrinal. 

1.  An  Historical  Parallelism  of  things  is,  where  the  same  thing  or 
event  is  related  :  it  is  of  great  and  constant  use  in  order  to  undcr-> 
stand  aright  the  Four  Gospels,  in  which  the  same  tilings  are  for  the 
■K>8t  part  related  more  fully  by  one  Evangelist  than  by  the  others, 
according  to  the  design  with  which  the  Gospels  were  respectively 

written. 

Thas  the  acoount  of  our  Saviour's  stilling  the  tempest  in  the  sea  of  Gennesa- 
xeth  is  more  copiously  related  by  Saint  Mark  (iv.  ')(>— 41.)  and  Saint  Luko  (Tiii. 
Sii— ^.)  than  it  is  by  Saint  Matthew,  (viii.  24---2t).)  By  coniparin?  the  aeyeral 
narratives  of  the  Evangelists  together,  harmonies  arc  constructod  from  their  se- 
parate histories.  In  like  manner,  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
mutually  illustrated  by  comparing  together  tho  books  of  Samuel,  Kinn,  and 
Chronicles.  For  instance,  many  passages  in  the  book  of  Genesis  are  naraUel  to  1 
Chron.  i. — ix. ;  many  parts  of  the  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers  are 
parallel  to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  ;  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  to  the  two 
books  of  Chronicles  ;  and  lastly,  2  Kings  xviii.  13 — 37.  and  2  Chron.  xxzii.  are 
parallel  with  Isa.  xxxvi.  Dr.  Lightfoot  and  Mr.  Townsond  have  compiled  very 
valuable  harnionios  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  historical  and  prophetical 
passages  are  interwoven  in  the  order  of  time,  of  which  an  account  has  been  al- 
ready given. I 

2.  A  Didactic  or  Doctrinal  Parallelism  of  things  is,  where  the  same 
thing  is  tcuight :  this  species  of  parallel  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  comprehending  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  the  Bible,  which  we 
should  otherwise  be  liable  to  mistake  or  grossly  pervert. 

Wo  have  examples  of  it  in  all  those  Psalms  which  occur  twice  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  as  in  P«!il.  xiv.  compared  with  liii. ;  xl.  13 — 17.  with  Ixx. ;  Ivii.  7 — II. 
with  cviii.  1 — 5. ;  Ix.  5 — 12.  with  cviii.  6 — 13. ;  and  cxv.  4 — 8.  with  cxxxv.  15 — 
18.  Sometimes  also  a  hynm  of  David's  which  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  is 
to  be  found  in  some  one  of  the  historical  books,  as  Psalm  xcvi.  compared  with  I 
Chron.  xvi.  2:?— 3:V  ;  Psalm  cv.  1—15.  with  1  Chron.  xvi.  8— S3,  and  P8al.cvi.47, 
48.  with  1  Chron.  xvi.  :«,  3U. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  same  thing  is  taught  nearly  in  the 
some  words,  as  in  t)ie  Epistle  of  Jude  compared  with  2  Pet.  ch.  ii.  Frequently 
also  the  same  doctrine  is  explained  more  fully  in  one  place,  which  had  been  more 
concisely  stated  in  another:  such,  for  instance,  are  the  superseding  of  the  Mosaic 
dispcnsiation  by  tliat  of  the  Gospel,  and  all  those  passages  which  are  parallel  as  to 
the  thing  or  subject  discussed  though  differing  in  words ;  so  that,  by  comparing 

1  See  pp.  47G^  477.  sufra,  of  the  preMnt  volume. 
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them,  the  scope  of  the  doctrine  inculcated  will  readily  be  collected..  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  same  subject  or  doctrine  is  delivered  with  more  brevity,  all  tho 
▼flrious  passages  must  be  diligently  collated,  and  the  doctrine  elicited  fVom  them. 
Of  this  description  are  the  numerous  predictions,  &.c.  relative  to  the  future  hap- 
piness of  manaind,  connected  with  the  removal  of  the  Jewish  economy,  and  the 
conversion  of  tho  Gentiles  to  tho  Christian  religion. 

But  tho  use  of  this  parallelism  will  more  fully  appear  from  one  or  two  instances. 
Lot  us  then  compare  Gal.  vi.  15.  with  Gal.  v.  0.  1  Cor.  vii.  19.  2  Cor.  y.  17.  and 
'Ram,  ii.  2dt  29.  In  the  former  passage  we  read,  In  Christ  Jesus  neither  circum- 
cision araileth  any  things  nor  uncircumcision^  hut  a  new  creature,  or  rather  [there 
is]  «  new  creation.  In  Gal.  v.  G.  the  apostle  had  briefly  delivered  the  same  doc- 
trine in  the  following  terms :  In  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  any 
thing,  nor  uucircumcisionj  imt  faith  that  icorketh  by  lore. —  1  Cor.  viu  19.  Cir^ 
4iUfncision  is  nothing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  the  keeping  qf  the  commandments 
of  God.  —  2  Cor.  v.  17.  Therefore  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature^ 
or,  more  correctly,  [there  is]  a  new  creation :  old  things  are  passed  away;  be- 
hold t  all  things  are  became  new.  —  Rom.  ii.  28,  29.  He  is  not  a  Jew  that  is  one 
outwardly,  i.  e.  he  is  not  a  genuine  member  of  the  church  of  God  who  has  onlv 
>n  outward  profession :  neither  is  that  eireumeision  which  is  outward  in  thejlesi. 
But  he  is  a  Jew,  a  true  member  of  the  church  of  God,  whieh  is  one  inwardly,  and 
circumcision  is  that  qf  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter  ;  whose  praise 
is  not  of  men,  but  of  God.  From  these  passages  it  is  evident  that  what  Saint 
Paul  in  Gal.  \'i.  15.  terms  a  new  creature,  or  crcttiion,hG  in  Gal.  v. 6.  denominates 
faith  that  worketh  by  love  ;  and  in  1  Cor.  vii.  10.  keeping  the  commandments  of 
God.  From  this  collation  of  passoges,  then,  we  perceive,  that  what  the  apostle  in- 
tends by  a  new  creature  or  new  creation,  is  the  entire  conversion  of  tlie  lieart  from 
sin  to  God  :  and  as  creation  is  the  proper  work  of  an  All-wise  and  Almighty  Being, 
so  this  total  change  of  heart,  soul,  and  life,  which  takes  place  under  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  is  cfiectcd  b^  the  power  and  grace  of  God,  and  is  evidenced 
by  that  faith,  and  obedience  which  are  indispcnBably  necessary  to  all  Christians  in 
order  to  salvation.^ 

Again :  in  2  Cor.  i.  21.  God  is  said  to  have  anointed  us :  the  parallel  passagey 
where  this  expression  is  to  explained  as  to  ^rive  an  idea  of  the  thing  intended,  it 
]  John  ii.  20.  where  true  Christians  ore  said  to  have  an  unction  from  the  Hoiv 
One,  and  to  know  all  things  ;  and  in  v.  27.  the  same  anointing  is  said  to  teach  aU 
things.  Now,  if  the  effect  of  this  unction  be  that  we  sliould  know  all  things,  tht 
anointing  will  be  whatever  brings  knowledge  to  us,  and  therefore  teaching.  From 
this  comparison  of  passages,  therefore,  we  learn  that  by  unction  and  anointing  vt 
intended  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  office  is  to  teach  all  thlnjgs,  and  to  gaide^w 
into  all  truth  (John  ziv.  26.  and  zvi.  13.)  ;  and  whose  gifts  and^graces  are  diffused 
throughout  the  church  of  Christ,  and  imparted  to  every  living  member  of  it.  For 
tiis  assistances  are  equally  noceasary  to  all,  to  fho  learned  as  well  as  the  imleam-* 
ed,  to  teachers  as  well  as  to  hearers :  he  it  is  that  enlightens  our  minds,  purifier 
our  hearts,  and  inclines  our  wills,  not  only  beginning  but  carrying  on  and  per- 
/ecting  a  new  and  spiritual  life  in  our  souls.  The  expression  in  ▼.  SO.  amd  yf 
hnoio  all  things,  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the  Isrffcst  sense,  but  must  be  limited 
to  those  tilings  which  are  necessary  to  salvation.  These  every  true  Christian  mit 
only  knows  speculatively — that  is,  he  nt>t  only  has  a  notion  of  them  in  his  mind 
— but  he  haM  also  a  practical  and  experimental  knowledge  and  taste  of  themy 
which  is  productive  of  holy  obedience.  This  inestimable  jrifl  was  purchased  hr 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  who  is  here  styled  the  Holy  One.  The  woroi 
in  V.  27.  aiM  ye  need  not  that  any  man  should  teach  you,  cannot  be  intended  to  set 
aside  all  outward  teaching ;  but  their  meaning  is,  either  that  ye  need  not  the 
teaching  of  any  of  those  antichrists  an4  ftlse  teachers  mentioned  in  various  parte 
of  this  epistle,  or  that  ye  need  not  that  any  oiie  shonld  teach  yon  how  to  judge  of 
those  deceivers  and  their  doctrines. 

IV.  Besides  verbal  and  real  parallelisins,  there  is  a  third  species 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  which  is  of  equal  importance 
for  understanding  the  Scriptures :  This  has  been  termed  a  panA^ 
lelism  of  members :  it  consists  chiefly  in  a  certun  equality,  resem- 
blance, or  parallelism,  between  the  members  of  each  period  ;  so  that 

1  Mori  Acroases  Hermen^vtios,  tom;  i.  p.  dS.    8eo  also  Mteknight  nd  Scof^ 
on  the  texts  above  eitid. 
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in  two  lines,  or  members  of  the  same  period,  tilings  shall  answer  to 
things,  and  words  to  words,  as  if  fitted  to  each  other  by  a  kind  of  nde 
or  measure. 

The  nature  of  this  kind  of  parallelism,  which  is  tlie  grand  charac- 
teristic of  tlie  poetical  style  of  the  Hebrews,  has  been  already  con- 
sidered ;  and  its  critical  uses  have  been  illustrated.^ 

It  now  remabs  tliat  we  show  its  application  to  the  interpretation  of 
flie  sacred  volume,  in  which  it  will  be  found  a  very  important  help. 

In  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  sometimes  happens 
that,  in  the  alternate  quatram,  the  tliird  line  forms  a  continuous  sense 
with  tlie  first,  and  the  fourtli  witli  the  second.  Bisho()  Lowth  has 
given  a  striking  example  of  this  variety  of  parallelism  in  liis  nineteenth 
prelection,  from  Deut.  xxxii.  42.  But  as  its  distinguisliing  feature  is 
not  tliere  sufficiently  noted.  Bishop  Jebb  adopts  the  following  transla- 
tion of  Mr.  Parkhurst : 

I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood  ; 

And  my  sword  shall  devour  flesli : 
IVith  the  blood  of  tho  slain  and  the  captive  ; 

From  the  hairy  head  of  the  enemy. 

That  is,  reducing  the  stanza  to  a  simple  quatrain : 

I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood : 
With  tho  blood  of  the  shun  and  the  captive : 
And  mv  sword  shall  devour  flesh  ; 
From  tho  hairy  head  of  the  enemy. 


Again, 


From  without  the  sword  shaU  destroy  ; 

And  in  the  inmost  apartments  terror ; 
Both  the  young  man  and  the  virgin ; 

The  suckling,  with  the  man  ofgrey  hairs. 

Deut.  zxzii.  !^. 


"  The  youths  and  virgins,**  says  Bishop  Jcbb,  **  led  out  of  dooci 
by  the  vigour  and  buoyancy  natural  at  their  time  of  life,  fall  victims 
te  the  sword  in  the  streets  of  the  city :  while  infancy  and  old  age, 
confined  by  lielplessness  and  decrepitude  to  the  inner  chambers  of 
the  house,  perish  there  by  fear,  before  the  sword  can  reach  tliem.*' 

Mr.  Green,  in  his  **  Poetical  parts  of  the  New  Testament,"  ob- 
•ervet  that  there  is  a  similar  hyperbaton  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  C  And  Dr. 
Hales  reduces  to  a  similar  form  that  remarkable  prophecy,  Gen- 
zliz.  10. : 

The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah ; 

Nor  a  scribe  of  his  offspring  ; 
Until  Shiloh  shall  come  ; 

And  [until]  to  him  a  congregation  of  peoples. 

»*  That  is,  according  to  Dr.  Hales,  the  sceptre,  or  civil  government, 
shall  not  depart,  till  the  coming  or  birth  of  Shiloh ;  and  the  scribe, 
or  expounder  of  the  law,  intimating  ecclesiastical  reg;imen,  shall  not 
depart,  or  cease,  until  there  shall  be  formed  a  confrregation  of  peo- 
ples, a  church  of  Christian  worshippers  from  various  nations ;  the 
former  branch  of  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  when  Augustus  made 
his  enrolment  preparatory  to  the  census  throughout  Judeea  and  Gali- 
lee ;  thereby  degrading  Judiea  to  a  Roman  province :  the  latter 

1  See  pp.  449—463.  mpra,  of  this  ▼olaine. 
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"branch  was  fulfilled,  at  the  sacking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus ;  when 
the  temple  was  destroyed,  and  the  Jewish  ritual  abolished.*'^ 

By  the  application  of  this  parallelism  of  members,  Bishop  Jebb  has 
thrown  considerable  light  upon  a  difficult  passage  in  tlie  eighty-iburtli 
psalm,  which  he  considers  as  an  introverted  paraUdiim.^ 

Blessed  is  tho  man  whose  strength  is  in  Thee : 
The  passengers,  in  whose  heart  are  the  ways, 
In  the  valloy  of  Bara  make  it  a  spring, 
Tho  rain  also  fiUeth  the  pools ; 
They  go  from  strength  to  strength ; 
He  shall  appear  before  God  in  Zion. 

Psal.  Ixxxiy.  &— 7. 

"The  first  and  sixth  lines  are  here  considered,  at  once,  as  con- 
structively parallel,  and  as  affording  a  continuous  sense  :  the  inter- 
mediate four  lines  may  be  accounted  parenthetical ;  the  second,  con- 
structively parallel  with  the  fifth  ;  and  the  third  with  the  fourth. 
The  first  Une  seems  to  contain  the  character  of  a  confirmed  pro- 
ficient in  religion,  —  his  strength  is  in  God ;  the  sixth  line,  to  describe 
his  final  beatification,  —  he  shall  appear  before  God  in  Zion,  The 
intermediate  quatrain  may  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  the  inter- 
mediate course  pursued  by  those  who  desire  to  be  good  and  happy : 
they  are  passengers,  but  they  know  their  destination,  and  they  long 
for  it ;  at  a  distance  from  the  temple,  (the  mystical  "  sapientum 
templa  serena,")  they  are  anxious  to  arrive  there ;  the  very  high- 
ways to  Jerusalem  are  in  their  heart.  And  what  is  the  consequence  t 
Affection  smooths  all  difficulties  :  the  parched  and  sandy  desert  be- 
comes a  rich  well-watered  valley  ;  and  they  cheerfully  advance  from 
strength  to  strength ;  from  one  degree  of  virtuous  proficiency  to 
another."^ 

One  or  two  examples  more  will  show  tlie  ^eat  importance  of  ap- 
plying the  poetical  parallelism  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament. 

UKOTIVIUVOI  TJI  St(t9(Ha  QVTtf 

ain^XXctfrpiw/icvot  nn  ^m^s  n>v  Ocet;  : 
iia  rrjv  ayvoiav  nfp  owaw  $9  avroif 
if  a  rtjv  wutpttotv  njs  Kapitaf  ovrwv* 

Bein^  darkened  in  the  understanding  ; 

Beinff  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  : 
Through  the  ignorance  which  is  in  them  ; 

Through  the  blindness  of  their  liMurts. 

Ephet.  iv.  18. 

That  is,  adjusting  tlie  parallelism : 

1  Jebb's  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  2D,  30. 

S  On  tho  nature  of  this  particular  species  of  ptrallelisiiiB,  see  p.  456.  mpra,  of 
this  volume. 

3  Sacred  Literature,  p.  55.  In  p.  56.  Bishop  Jebb  hat  given  a  pii>B*g«  frova  Ea- 
thjrmiua's  Commentary  on  Psal.  Izxxiv.  7.  which  is  so  tnuy  beautiful,  tnat  we  can- 
not help  inserting  it.  Ec  Swantmi  us  ivpofitr  c{  oftrnt  ut  oftrfv.  oSm*  u  rMttyofpotuMtf 
ms  ircv^er  M  it  wtv^ovs  »(  Koravv^iv*  km  obrvf  m  raimn  Of  muvwf  vfMrosroimr,  mmi^ttm 

^  From  fltrength  to  strength  ;  fitnn  virtue  to  virtue :  lor  example,  from  lovfi- 
aeis  of  mind  to  mourning ;  from  mooming  to  eontritum ;  and  thufy  advaneniif 
from  one  attainment  to  another,  they  ahall  ascend  the  smnmit  of  the  mouitaiB. 
The  psalmist  calls  virtue  strength,  beeanae  it  makes  bim  ■troof  who  attaina  it"-^ 
^  Perhaps,"  the  learned  prelate  remarks.  ^  each  gradation  of  goodness  may  bo  ao- 
«oimted,  asitwere,  afi«ure«orstooiig-lioMiqMo4hoiraj:  a  sodiio  stag*  fai4lie 
pQgrimage  of  virtae.*' 
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Again 


Beingf  darkaned  in  the  nndentan^iigy 
Through  the  unaoranee  which  ii  in  them , 
Being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God, 
Through  the  hiindness  of  their  hoartt. 

KM  t^fimp  ovrov  Kparrimi' 

typmwav  yapj  bu  wpot  avrovs  Tf»  na^^Xifif  ||<I* 
Kat  aftvrtt  ai/rey,  airijX^V' 

And  thev  sought  to  eeizo  him  ; 

And  they  feared  the  people  : 
For  they  knew,  that  againtit  them  he  spake  the  parahto  ', 

And  having  lefl  him,  they  departed. 

Mark  xii.  12. 

Thnt  is,  adjusting  the  parallelism,  and  giving  the  particle  wt^  the 
diree  different  senses,  which  Dr.  Henry  Owen  has  observed  that  it 
bears  in  this  passage  : 

And  they  eonght  to  seize  him  ; 

For  they  knew,  that  against  them  he  q>ake  the  paraUe } 

But  they  feared  the  people  ; 

Therefore,  haying  loh  hun,  they  departed.^ 

As  it  requires  particular  attention  and  much  practice  in  order  t6 
distinguish  tlie  different  species  of  parallelisms,  —  especially  the  sen- 
tentious or  poetical  parallelism,  —  tne  following  hints  are  offered  tb 
the  biblical  student,  m  the  hope  of  enabling  hmi  to  avail  himself  of 
them,  and  advantageously  to  apply  them  to  the  mterpretation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

1 .  A  scertain  the  primary  meaning  of  the  pcusage  under  consideratimu- 
In  tho  passage  from  St.  Luke  cited  in  pp.450,  451.,  the  primary  or  fundamental 

meaning  was,  that  God  changes  tho  conditions  of  men.  In  1  Cor.  ir.  5.  we  read, 
Judffc  nothing  b^ore  the  timty  until  the  Lord  comty  who  both  will  brimg  to  light 
the  hiiidcn  things  of  durknessy  and  will  make  Tnantfest  the  eounteU  of  Ae  hotaU. 
Now  here  is  a  parallelism  of  members,  but  the  fundamental  meaning  is,  that  Goi 
judges  the  counsels  of  men  ;  he  therefore  judges  without  respect  of  persons,  and 
with  unerring  impartiality.  Tho  apostle's  design  was  to  show  thai  it  is  imponi- 
ble  for  men  to  perceive  and  judge  the  counsels  of  one  another.  Thus,  again, 
words  are  also  construed  with  words,  and  things  with  things,  in  order  that  an  enu- 
meration may  be  made  of  the  species,  kinds,'  or  ports  of  tne  whole  ;  as  in  the  di- 
Tine  ode  of  the  Virgin  Mary  already  alluded  to,  in  which  the  specific  displays  of 
divine  power  are  enumerated.  God  hath  put  down  the  proud,  but  ezaltetk  them 
of  low  degree,  &c.  The  diligent  reader  will  observe,  thai  this  place  describes  the 
power  of  God,  In  whose  hands  is  the  distribution  of  prosperity  and  adversity  ;  and 
that  all  these  parts  or  species  are,  in  an  exposition,  to  be  joined  together  wilh  the 
liroposition  exhibiting  the  genus  or  kind,  viz.  that  prosperity  and  adversity  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Almighty. 

2.  Although  the  Sacred  Scriptures^  primarily  coming  from  Ood^  art 
perfectly  consistent,  and  harmonise  throughout;  yet,  as  they  were 
ncojfDjaRTLr  written  by  different  authors,  on  various  topics,  ana  in  dif^ 
firent  styles,  those  books  art  in  the  first  instance  to  be  compared^  wMek 
were  composed  by  the  same  author,  in  the  same  language,  ana  on  a  paral^ 
U  sul^eet. 

1  Jebb*8  Sacred  Literature,  p.  198.  This  elegant  critic  haa  thrown  more  Uglit 
Cbia  all  the  commentators  extant,  on  that  very  obeoure  passage,  Matt  xt.  3— d.  iff 
tfzhibitii^  it  in  the  form  of  an  introverted  paraUeliam  (see  pp.  944-  946.) ;  tM 
9ko  on  that  very  difficult  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  — -  the  eong  of  ZtuamrmM 
(lAke  i.  er— 79.)  ^bydividing  it  tecording  to  the  poetM  nraltefiOi.  B9t9t> 
'^^  latentnre,  pp.  4iJ3iP-417. 
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(1.)  Thus,  by  comparm;  Pnl.  zzzviii.  10.  with  1  Stm.  zlv.  26,  27.  (ia 
which  Jonathan  having  taken  some  honej  for  hia  refreahment,  is  aaid  to  have  ha4 
his  eyes  eTdightctitd)^  we  shall  readily  apprehend  the  force  of  the  psalmist's  cobl- 
phint,  Uiat  int  light  of  his  eyes  was  gam  frwn  him;  for  the  eyes  of  a  person  im 
good  health  are  so  strong,  as  to  sparkle  witii  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  upon  them  ', 
whereas,  wlien  the  constitutitm  is  worn  by  long  sickness,  or  broken  by  grief,  thu 
eyes  lose  their  vigour  and  brillianry,  and  m  cases  of  incipient  blindness,  the  light 
gradually  fails  the  eyes.  In  like  manner,  if  we  compare  1  Thess.  ▼.  23.  with  Judo- 
verso  19.  we  shall  find  that  the  spirity  mentioned  in  the  former  passage,  does  not 
denote  any  third  constituent  part  of  man,  distinct  from  the  soul  and  body,  but  that 
it  means  the  spiritual  strenj^li  bestowed,  through  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
our  regeneration  and  sanctification  ;  for  the  apostle  Jiule,  speaking  of  false  teach- 
ers, describes  them  as  sensualj  not  having  the  sfirit,  that  is,  as  |kersons  aban- 
doned to  follow  their  own  evil  ways,  unrenewed  and  unsaixctificd  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

(2.)  But  the  propriety  of  this  canon  will  particularly  appear^  if  wo  compare  the 
parallel  passa^s  of  the  same  author,  in  preference  to  every  other  saorea  writer. 
For  instance,  m  Rom.  iii.  24.,  Saint  Paul,  when  treating  of  our  justification  in  the 
eight  of  God,  says,  that  wo  are  justified  freely  by  his  grace  :  now  that  this  is  to 
be  understood  of  the  free  favour  of  God  towards  us,  and  not  of  any  quajity  wrought 
in  us,  is  evident  from  £ph.  ii.  4,  5.  2  Tim.  i.  9.  and  Tit.  ii.  5. 7.  in  wliich  passages 
our  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  great  lore  wherewith 
(hd  laved  us  —  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace, —  and  to  his  mercy  and  grace. 

3.  Besides  the  kindred  dialects,  much  assistance  will  he  derived^  in 
studying  the  parallelisms  of  Scripture^  from  a  diligent  comparison  of 
the  Greek  Septuagint  version  with  the  New  Testament ;  as  the  latter 
was  very  frequently  cited  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  ^  and  was  con^ 
stantly  used  in  the  synagogues  during  the  apostolic  agCj  as  well  as  by 
the  Gentile  converts  to  Judaism, 

As  the  importance  of  cognate  languages^  in  illustrating  the  Scrip- 
tures generally,  and  the  value  of  the  Septuagint  version,^  for  ex- 
plaining the  New  Testament  in  particular,  have  already  been  noticed, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  adduce  many  examples.  Wc  shall  offer 
one  or  two  from  the  Septuagint,  as  being  more  readily  accessible  ta 
biblical  students. 

Thus,  the  force  of  our  Saviour's  ezpresrion  in  Luke  zii.  42.  (^ivinff  a  vortum 
of  meat  vtro^crfMoy  tit  due  season)  will  best  appear  if  we  eompare  it  with  tne  8ep« 
tuaffint  version  of  Gen.  xlvii.  1, 2.,  where  we  are  told  that  Joseph  (when  Pha^ 
noh  had  constituted  him  intendant-ffeneral  of  Egjrpt.)  supplied  his  fiither  and  hi* 
brothers,  and  all  his  father's  household,  with  a  certain  portion  of  com  for  each 
person  ;  catro/icrpa  vtrov,  the  very  expression  used  by  St.  Luke.  It  was  disual  for 
the  stewards  of  great  families,  in  antiont  times  to  measure  out  to  each  slave  hie 
aJlotted  portion  of  com  every  month.  Again,  in  Luke  zv.  13.  the  younger  son  i» 
miA  to  have  taken  his  journey  into  a  far  country,  aircJc^^sy  us  ytt^v  uoKptn ;  an 
expression,  Grotius  remarks,  which  is  singularly  appropriate  :  for  m  tne  septua- 
gint version  of  Psal.  Izxiii.  27.  those  vifho  have  wilniUy  cast  off  the  fear  of  God 
are  said  aacf»»i«iv  airo  rm  6cov  iavrwt,  to  withdraw  themselves  afitf  firom  God. 

4.  Whenever  the  mind  is  struck  with  any  resemblance^  in  the  Jirti 
place  consider  whether  it  is  a  true  resemblance^  and  whether  the  jpas- 
sages  are  sufficiently  similar ;  that  t5,  not  only  whether  the  same  word,  but 
also  the  same  thing,  answers  together^  in  order  to  form  a  safe  judgment 
-concerning  it* 

It  often  happens  that  one  word  has  several  distinct  meanings,  one  of  which  ob« 
tains  in  one  place,  and  one  in  another  place.  When,  therefore,  words  of  such  vt^ 
rious  meanings  present  themselves,  all  those  passages  whore  they  occur  are  not 
to  be  immediately  considered  as  parallel,  unless  they  have  a  similar  power.  Thus, 
if  any  one  were  to  compare  Jonah  iv.  10.  (where  mention  is  made  of  the  gourd 
which  came  up  in  a  night,  and  perished  in  a  night,  and  which  in  the  original  He- 
brew is  termed  the  «o»  qf  a  night,)  with  1  Thess.  v.  5.  where  Christians  are  called, 
pot  children  of  the  night,  but  children  of  the  day,  it  would  be  a  spurious  parallel. 

I8eepp.614*«-5ie,#ii|rr«.  S  Sm  p.  183.  npr* 
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5.  Where  two  parallel  passages  present  themselves^  the  clearer  emd 
more  copious  place  must  be  selected  to  illustrate  one  thai  is  more  briefly 
and  obscurely  expressed. 

The  fiirce  and  meuiing  of  a  word  can  never  bo  ascertained  from  a  aingle  pts- 
Mge ;  but  if  there  be  a  second  paasagre  on  the  same  subject,  we  have  a  criterion 
by  which  to  ascertain  the  writer's  meaning.  Or,  if  we  consider  the  subject  dis- 
cussed by  him,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  in  one  part  touched  very  slightly  on  to- 
pics which  are  elsewhere  more  fully  explained,  and  in  which  he  has  omitted  no- 
thing  that  could  more  copiously  illustrate  the  former  place*  In  availing  ourselves, 
therefore,  of  a  parallel  passage  to  elucidate  anv  part  of  the  inspired  writings,  it  is 
•vident  that  the  clearer  places,  and  those  which  treat  more  fully  on  a  subject, 
are  to  be  considered  as  fundamental  passages,  by  which  others  are  to  be  illustrated. 
Thus,  in  Hosca  zii.  4.  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  patriarch  Jacob's  wrestlinff  with  an 
angol  of  God :  now  this  place  would  be  extremely  obscure,  if  the  whole  history  of 
that  transaction  were  not  more  amply  related  in  Gen.  xxxii.  24 — 31. 

6.  Other  things  being  equals  a  nearer  parallel  is  preferable  to  one 
that  is  more  remote. 

If  a  writer  elsewhere  repeat  the  same  forms  of  speech,  and  also  discuss  in  ano- 
ther part  a  snbject  which  he  has  but  slightly  touched  in  one  place,  it  is  better  to 
explain  that  place  from  the  same  writer,  thui  from  parallel  passages  collected  from 
others.  But  where  a  writer  supplies  nothing  by  which  to  illustrate  himself^  re- 
course muM  in  that  case  be  haa  to  such  as  were  contemporary  with  him,  or  nearly 
BO,  and  from  their  compositions  similar  passages  are  to  be  collected.  Thus  Hooea, 
Isaiah,  Micah,  and  Amos,  haviujg  been  nearly  contemporary  with  each  other,  and 
having  uttered  predictions  relative  to  nearly  the  same  events,  mutually  elucidate 
each  other,  as  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  illustnites  that  of  Jeremiah,  and  vice  versd. 
This  rule  will  apply  generally,  unless  the  more  remote  writer  define  obscure 
places  better,  or  continue  and  adorn  the  subject  discussed. 

7.  No  assistance  is  to  be  derived  from  similar  passages^  the  sense  of 
which  is  uncertain. 

For  if  such  passages  be  cited  to  explain  another  that  is  obscure,  they  will  be  of 
no  uso  whatever,  however  similar  they  may  be,  but  equally  obscure.  It  is  to  litUe 
purpose,  therefore,  to  accumulate  similar  passages  where  the  same  name  of  e 
tree,  plant,  herb,  &.c.  is  mentioned,  and  espf^cially  where  there  is  no  note  or  mark 
attaohed  to  it ;  for  several  of  the  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  trees,  plants,  precious  rtonee, 
and  musical  instruments,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  are  either  unknown  to  vs, 
Oi  cannot  now  bo  precisely  distinguished.! 

8.  It  will  be  of  great  use  to  collect  and  reduce  into  alphabetical 
order  all  those  similar  passages  in  which  the  same  forms  of  speech  occur, 
and  the  same  things  are  proposed  in  a  different  order  of  narration : 
hut  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  numerous  passages 
that  are  parallel  to  eouJi  other  informs  of  speech^  or  in  things  which  are 
of  themselves  clear  and  certain :  for  such  accumulations  of  parallel 
places  savour  more  of  a  specious  display  of  learning  than  real 
utility.5 

The  best  and  most  certain  help  by  which  to  find  out  parallel  passages  is,  un- 
eoestionably,  the  diligent  and  attentive  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  repeated  after 
•nort  intervals  of  time,  and  accompanied  by  the  committal  of  the  most  difficult 
passages  to  writing,  together  with  such  other  passages  as  are  either  similar  in 
words  or  in  things,  and  which  tend  to  throw  any  light  on  obscure  places.  Bat,  in 
instituting  such  parallelisms,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  multiply  references  un- 

-   1  See  some  instances  of  this  observation  in  Mr.  Pilkington's  *^  Remarks  on  seve- 
ral Passages  of  Scripture,"  pp.  83-^. 

8  Morus  in  Ernesti  Inst.  Interpret.  Nov.  Test.  tom.  i.  pp.  97 — 110.  Baoer, 
Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  163 — 174.  J.  B.  Garpzov.  Prime  LinesB  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  45— -47. 
Pfiiifier,  Herm.  Sacr.  c.  xi.  pp.  658,  659.  Frankii.  Prelect.  Hermeneut.  pp.  95.  €t 
«S7.  153.  et  seq.  Rambach,  Inst.  Herm.  Sacre,  pp.  361^—384.  651,  652. :  also  his 
sit.  Herm.  pp.  Si09— 219.  J.  E.  PfeifTer,  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr. pp.  278—305.  Jahmi 
''^-'ion  Herm.  Generalis,  pp.  81 — 94. ;  and  Chladenius*8  Institutiones  Ezege- 
399 — 406.  Schefisr,  Institutiones  Scriptoristice,  pars  ii.  pp  77—- 84.  Sm 
'.  Gtfsrd's  Inatitates  of  BibUcU  Critaoi8m«  pp.  14&— 157. 
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■re  not  in  every  respect  pnnllB]  to  each  other;  ....  _ 

Saint  Paul  is  tre&tins  of  jiutifieation  in  Ike  ligkt  of  Ood  —  B  doctiine  whieh  n^ 
merouB  paaugee  of  Scriptare  most  cleul;  tei^  to  b«  by  &ith  alona  ;  vbent* 
Saint  JuDM  u  ipeaking  of  juitificatiou  » Iht  tight  qf  sub,  who  form  liwir  jndg- 
aient  of  a  man  by  hia  woika. 

The  method  here  indicated  is  the  only  effectual  way  by  which  to 
ascertain  parallel  words  and  phrases,  as  well  as  paTallelisms  of  thines : 
it  will  indeed  require  a  considerable  portion  of  tune  and  study,  which 
every  one  may  not  perhaps  be  able  to  give ;  but  individuals  thus  cir- 
cumstanced may  advantageously  facilitate  their  researches  by  having 
recourse  to  editions  of  the  Bible  with  parallel  references,  and  con- 
cordances. 

!•  Of  Editions  of  the  Scriptures  wilk  ParaUel  Rrferences,  there 
are  two  classes,  viz.  editions  in  the  original  languages,  and  versions. 

(1.)  Among  the  editions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages, 
the  best  Hebrea  Bible,  perhaps,  with  parallel  passages,  is  that  edited 
by  John  Henry  Michaehs,  at  Halle,  in  17^.  4to.  The  Gnek  New 
Testament,  edited  bj  Gerard  van  Hffistricht,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1711, 
and  again  in  1735,  has  a  most  copious  and  valuable  selection  of  parsl* 
lel  references. 

(2.)  Among  the  modern  versions  few,  if  any,  will  be  found  to  sur- 
pass our  authorised  English  translation.  Of  the  various  editions 
published  with  parallel  texts,  those  printed  at  Oxford  (after  that  of 
Dr.  Blayney  in  1760),  and  that  of  Bishop  Wilson,  are  among  the 
best  and  most  copious'  of  the  larger  editions.  Canne's  8vo.  edition, 
1662.  Bill  and  Barker's  8vo.  London,  1690,  and  Watson's,  Edin- 
burgh, 8vo.  1732,  are  the  most  valuable  of  the  pocket  editions,  and 
are  all  scarce  and  dear.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Scott's  Commentary  on 
the  Bible,  in  6  vols.  4to.  has  a  very  copious  and  judicious  selection 
of  parallel  references  on  the  plan  of  Canne's  Bible.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke's  Commentary  also  has  a  similar  selection  of  parallel 
texts.  But  the  most  elegant  and  useful  of  all  the  pocket  editions  of 
the  entire  English  Bible,  with  parallel  references,  is  that  pubUshed 
by  Mr.  Bagster  in  1816,  end  containing  a  nea  selection  of  upwards 
of  sixty  thousand  references  to  passages  that  are  really  parallel. 

(3.)  The  New  Testament,  with  references  under  the  text  in  words 
at  length,  so  that  the  parallel  texts  may  be  seen  at  one  view.  By 
the  Rev.  Francis  Fox,  M.  A.  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1742. 

Tha  editor  of  thia  useful  publication  haa  ^ven,  (or  the  mort  part,  all  tlia  reft- 
Kncea  in  the  then  last  and  liiUDrt  editian  of  llta  Bibla,  together  with  a  great  ma^ 

I  The  fbllotring  ahott  tabls  will  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  &a  png^tmijt  Sm- 
Ciease  of  refereocot  to  parallel  taita  in  varioua  edition*  of  the  Bible. 
la  the  lat.  edition  of  1611  1  -I  ^  f    S,688l  S( 


J.  Hnyee'e,  IG77  i   -  ;    i  ■-. —  i   r.  i 

Dt.  Scattergpod'a,  1G78  c  I  -^i^B?      5  | 

Biehopi  Tenieon  and    )  V  £  S  J  „,  ~.a  >  a.) 

LloVd--,  1699.            I  f  *tS  1  "^''^  I  <  I 

Dr.  Blarney-i,  17G9  £-d  43,318    ^ 

Biahop  Wiban'i,  1785  ^o  45,190     ^ 


l,G2r 
11,37] 


Hewlett'!  Conunentary,  vnL  i.  p.  '4^.  4ta.  edit,  in  whicA  Mr.  H.  has  adopted  tha 
parallel  texts  in  Bishop  Wilavn's  Bible,  ss  being  the  moat  ccnious,  and  upon  th> 
whole  well  selected. 
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ter  collected  by  hinuelf ;  uid  has  farther  added  the  ehronology  of  Arrhbiehop 
Uther,  the  niarginal  rendaringg,  and  several  j^ood  notes  on  really  cfifficuit  passage^ 
together  with  a  copious  index.  This  work  is  now  only  to  be  procured  at  a  vary 
Irigh  price. 

(4.)  Scientia  BiMica ;  being  a  copious  collection  of  Parallel  Pas^ 
sages,  for  the  illnstration  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  in  words  «t 
length,  the  whole  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  dif> 
ferent  clauses  of  each  rerse :  together  with  the  text  at  large,  is 
Greek  and  English,  tlie  various  readings  and  the  chronology.  Lon- 
don, IS'iO.  8vo. 

This  work  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  in  parts  or  numbers ;  and  will  be 
oomprisod  in  three  volumes.  Tne  different  verses  of  the  New  Testament  are 
neatly  printed  by  thonisolvos,  in  Greek  and  English ;  and  below  them  is  placed 
(in  words  at  length,)  a  new  Beloction  of  parallel  references,  which  is  evidently  the 
result  of  great  labour  and  research.    The  typographical  execution  is  very  neat. 

For  the  particular  study  of  the  Epistles,  the  Rev.  Peter  Koberts^s 
Harmony  of  the  Epistks  will  be  found  singularly  valuable,  on  ac- 
count of  its  bringing  together,  in  a  perspicuous  form,  all  the  pas- 
sages which  are  rtMy  paralleL 

2.  Of  Concordances  there  also  are  two  classes  —  concordances  to 
die  original  Scriptures,  and  concordances  to  versions. 

(i.)    Concordances  to  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

(1.)  Marise  de  Calasio  ConcordantisB  Bibliorum  Hebraicomm  flt 
Latinorum.  Roms,  1621,  folio,  in  four  volumes.  —  Londini*  1747, 
€t  ann.  seqq.  Edente  Gulielmo  Romaine,  fbiio,  in  four  volumes. 

The  origind  of  this  work  was  a  Hebrew  Concordance  of  Rnbbi  Nathan,  a  leaa- 
•d  Jew,  pubUshed  at  Venice  in  1523,  in  ibUo,  with  great  fiinlts  and  defects.  A 
second  and  much  more  correct  edition  of  Nathan's  work  was  printed  at  Basil  hf 
Frobcn.  The  third  edition  is  the  first  impression  of  Calasio's  Concordance,  who 
has  extended  Nathan's  work  into  rour  large  volumes,  by  adding,  1.  A  Latin  tnuu- 
iation  of  the  Rnbbi*s  explanation  of  the  several  roots,  with  anditions  of  his  owb^ 
2.  The  Rabbinical,  Chaldee,  Sjrriac,  and  Arabic  words  derived  from,  or  mgntinf 
with  the  Hebrew  root  in  signification ;  3.  A  literal  version  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  4* 
The  variations  between  the  Vulgate  and  Septuagint  versions ;  and  5.  The  proper 
namc.1  of  men,  rivers,  mountains,  &c.  —  Buxtort's  Concordance  (noticed  beloir) 
was  properly  the  fourth  edition  of  Natlian's  work,  as  Mr.  Romaine 's  edition  is  the 
fifth.  The  last  is  a  splendid  aud  useful  book,  but  greatly  inferior  to  Dr.  TajlorVi 
Hebrew  Concordance  (alao  noticed  below),  for  which  however  it  may  be  substituted 
irhere  the  latter  cannot  be  procured. 

(2.)  Joaunis  Buxturfii  Concordantioe  Hebraiese  et  Chaldaies. 
Bastles.  1633.  folio. 

This  is  a  work  of  great  labour  :  it  was  abridged  by  Christian  Ravins,  under  the 
title  ofFons  Zi^miSf  sive  ConcordarUiarum  Bebratcarumf  tt  Chaldaicmrmm^  Jq. 
Ruztorfii  Epitome.     Berolini,  1G77.  8vo. 

(3.)  Christiani  Noldii  Concordantie  Particularum  EbroD^-Chaldai- 
atanim,  in  quibus  partium  indeclinabilum,  quoe  occurrunt  in  fontibus 
«t  hactenus  non  expositos  sunt  in  Lexicis  aut  Conoordantiis,  natuxa 
et  sensuum  varietas  ostenditur.  Cum  annotationibus  J.  G.  Tympii 
et  aliorum.    Jenan,  1734.  4to  cditio  sccunda. 

The  particles  of  all  language**,  and  especially  those  of  the  Hebrew,  are  not  only 
«f  great  importance,  but  very  difficult  to  be  fiilly  understood.  The  Hebrew  paiti* 
<eles  indeed  were  very  imperfectly  known  even  by  the  best  crities,  before  the  pub- 
lication of  Noldius  s  work.  His  Concordance  of  them  is  so  complete,  that  it  has 
left  scarcely  any  thing  unfmished  ;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importaiuse  to  every 
biblical  student  and  critic.  The  first  impression  appeared  in  1650.  The  ■eooad 
is  the  best  edition  ;  and,  besides  the  valuable  notes,  and  oiher  additions  of  J.  O. 
4nd  S.  B.  Tympius,  it  contains,  by  wav  of  appendix,  a,  LeacicoA  of  the  Hebrew  Par- 
^jeles,  compiled  by  John  MichueUs  and  Christopher  Koerber.l 
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(4.)  The  Hebrew  Concordance  adapted  to  the  English  Bible ;  dis- 
posed after  the  method  of  Buxtorf.  By  John  Taylor  [D.  D.]  of 
Norwich.     London,  1754.     In  two  volumes,  folio. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  most  useful  works  ever  published  for  tho 
iidvanceinent  of  Hebrew  knowledge,  and  the  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  its  original  language.'  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Grammar,  Lexicon,  and  Concordancey 
founded  on  the  Concordance  of  Buxtorf,  all  whose  errors  Dr.  Taylor  has  cor- 
fcctcd.  He  has  also  inserted  tho  word  or  words,  by  which  any  Hebrew  word  ifl 
translated  in  the  Enjglish  Bible  :  and  where  the  Hebrew  is  not  literally  rendered, 
a  literal  translation  is  added.  In  general,  all  change  or  difference  in  tho  two  texts 
is  diligently  remarked;  and  Dr.  T.  has  added  all  the  words  (about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  in  number)  which  Buxtorf  had  omitted ;  together  with  the  parti- 
cles out  of  Noldius.  This  invaluable  work  was  published  under  the  patronage  of 
All  the  English  and  Irish  bishops,  and  is  a  monument  to  their  honour,  as  well  as 
to  tho  looming  and  industry  of  its  author.  Tho  price  of  this  Concordance  varies 
from  nine  to  twelve  guineas,  according  to  its  condition. 

(ii.)  Concordances  to  the  Septua^nt  Greek  Version. 

(1.)  Conradi  Kircheri  Concordantice  Veteris  Testamenti  Grsec®! 
Ebraeis  vocibus  respondentes  ^oXiq^^oi.  Simul  enim  et  Lexicon 
Ebraico-Latinum.     Francofurti,  1607.     In  two  volumes,  4to. 

This  laborious  work,  which  is  a  Hebrew  Dictionary  and  Concordance,  is  strongly 
recommended  by  father  Simon,  when  treating  on  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted 
in  undertaking  any  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  It  contains  all  the  Hebrew 
words  in  the  Old  Testament,  introduced  in  an  alphabetical  erder,  and  underneath 
is  the  Greek  version  6f  them  from  the  Septuagint,  followed  by  a  collection  of  the 
passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  those  words  are  differently  interpreted.  Consi- 
dered as  a  first  essay,  Kirchor's  Concordance  possesses  conaidcrable  merit.  It  v^ 
however,  now  superseded  by 

(2.)  Abraham!  Trommii   Concordantiee   Grsecse  Versionis  Tulgo 

diets  Lxx.  Interpretum.  Amsteloedami  et  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum.  17181 

2  vols,  folio. 

In  this  elaborate  and  valuable  work,  the  order  of  the  Greek  alphabet  is  followed  ; 
the  Greek  word  being  first  given,  to  which  are  subjoined  its  different  acceptaUone 
in  Latin.  Then  follow  the  different  Hebrew  words,  which  are  explainea  by  ths 
Greek  word  in  the  Septuagint  versioi^.  These  different  Hebrew  words  are  ar- 
ranged under  the  Greek  in  their  alphabetical  order,  with  the  passages  of  Scrip* 
ture  where  they  occur.  If  the  word  in  question  occurs  in  Aquila,  SymmachuSy 
Theodotion,  or  any  of  the  other  antient  Greek  interpreters  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  places  where  it  is  found  are  referred  to  at  the  conclusion  of  the  quotationfl 
from  the  Scriptures  ;  and  immediately  afler  these  all  the  passa^^  in  the  Apocry- 
pha are  specified,  where  the  word  occurs.  The  work  is  terminated  by  a  useral 
Index,  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  a  Greek  Lexicon  to  Ociffen's  Hexapla  Hi/ 
Mont&ucon),  and  a  succinct  collation  (by  Lambert  Bos)  of  the  Frankfort  end  Ro' 
inan  editions  of  the  Septuagint.    This  work  is  beaatifiiUy  printed.^ 

(iii.)  Concordances  to  the  Greek  Testament. 
(1.)  Concordantite  GrsecsB  Novi  Testamenti,  ab  Henrico  Stephan^ 

Genevse,  1699.  folio.  1524.  folio. 

This  Concordance  is  noticed  here,  to  put  the  student  on  his  guard,  as  it  may 
^nerally  be  purchased  at  a  low  price.  It  is  so  carelessly  executed,  that  soiiM 
critics  suppose  Henry  Stephens  not  to  have  been  the  editor  of  it ;  aftd  that  he  lenl 
his  name  to  the  work  for  pecuniary  considerations. 

(2.)  Novi  Testamenti  Grseci  Jesu  Christi  Tameion,  aliis  Concof- 
dantise ;  ita  concinnatum^  ut  et  loca  reperiendi,  et  voeum  veras  %i^ 
nificationes,  et  significationum  diversitates  per  coUationem  investf- 
gandi,  duels  ii^star  esse  possit.  Opera  Erasmi  Schmidiit  GrsBC.  La^ 
et  Mathem.  Prof.  Aceedit  nova  prsfatio  Emesti  Salomomsdypriani 
Lipsise.  1717.  folio.  Londini,  lol9.  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  best  Greek  Concordance  to  the  New  Testtment.  The  London  reprint  ji 
most  beautifully  executed. 
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(3.)  A  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament,  with  the  English 
version  to  each  word ;  the  principal  Hebrew  roots  corresponding  to 
the  Greek  words  of  the  Septuagint;  ^rith  short  critical  notes,  and 
an  Index.    By  John  Williams,  LL.  D.  4to.  London,  1767. 

*' Tho  lovers  of  sacred  literature  will  find  this  work  venr  useful  in  many  re- 
spects :  it  is  compiled  with  groat  pains  and  accuracy.*^  —  (Monthly  Rev.  O.  S.  vol. 
invi.  p.  400.) 

(iv.)    Concordances  to  the  English  Bibk. 

These  are  of  two  kinds,  Concordances  of  words^  which  are  nume- 
rous, and  Concordances  of  parallel  passages.  Of  the  former  class 
those  of  Cruden  and  Butterworth  are  by  far  the  best ;  and  of  the 
latter  the  Concordances  of  Crutwell,  Bagster,  Bishop  Gastrell,  Locke« 
Warden,  Talbot,  and  Strutt,  claim  the  notice  of  the  biblical  student. 

(1.)  A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  or  a  Dictionary  and  Alphabetical  Index  to  the 
Bible.  In  two  parts.  By  Alexander  Cruden,  M.  A.  London,  1763. 
4to.  1810.  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  this  well  known  and  most  useful  Concordance  appeared  at 
London  in  1737.  The  edition  of  1763  is  tho  third  and  last  of  those  corrected  by 
the  author  I  and  is  usually  considered  as  the  hesty  from  his  known  diligence  and  ac- 
curacy in  correcting  the  press.  The  value  of  Cruden's  Concordance  has  caused 
H  to  be  repeatedly  printed,  but  not  always  with  due  regard  to  accuracy.  Th* 
London  edition  of  1810,  however,  is  an  honourable  exception ;  every  word,  with 
its  reforoncos,  having  been  most  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Deodatus  Bye  (ibr- 
Hierly  a  respectable  printer),  who  voluntanly  employed  some  years  in  this  ardaou 
task  ;  for  which  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  reader  of  the  Hofy 
Scriptures.  Another  very  accurate  edition  was  printed  a  few  years  since  at  tm 
press  of  Messrs.  Nuttall  and  Co.  of  Liverpool,  who  employed  a  person  to  collate 
Apd  verify  every  word  and  reference. 

(2.)  A  Ncvf  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament :  or  a  Dictionary  and  Alphabetical  Index  to  the 
Bihle,  together  with  the  various  significations  of  the  principal  words, 
by  which  the  true  meaning  of  many  passages  is  shown.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Butterworth.     London,  1767;  1785;  1810;  8vo. 

This  is  in  a  great  measure  a  judicious  and  valuable  abridgment  of  Mr.  Cnidea*0 
Concordance.  Singrular  pains  were  bestowed  by  its  compiler,  in  order  to  enmire 
correctness,  by  oollatin^  every  word  and  reference  in  tne  proof  sheets  with  the 
several  texts  of  the  Bible.  The  second  edition  of  17ti5  is  considerably  improvwL 
The  third  impression  of  181H  has  some  alterations  in  the  definitions,  made  by  Dr. 
A.  Clarke  ;  who  has  reprinted  the  original  of  the  passages  so  altered.  Those  who 
cannot  afford  to  purchat^e  Cruden's  work,  will  find  this  of  Mr.  Butterworth  ex- 
tremely valuable. 

(3*)  A  Concordance  of  Parallels  collected  from  Bibles  and  Com- 
mentaries, which  have  been  published  in  Hcbrew>  Latin,  French* 
Spanish,  and  other  Languages,  with  the  Authorities  of  each.  By 
the  Rev.  C.  Crutwell.  4to.  London,  1790. 

This  is  a  very  elaborate  work,  and  will  amply  repay  tlie  labour  of  coii8uICiii|f ; 
thoufrh  the  parallelisms  are  not  always  to  bo  traced,  and  are  sometimes  very  &d« 
ftUhl.  But  for  this  tho  industrious  author  is  not  to  be  censured,  as  he  every  where 
eitoi  his  authorities,  wliich  are  very  numerous. 

(4.)  The  Scripture  Harmony :  or  Concordance  of  Parallel  Pas- 
sages, being  a  Commentary  on  the  Bible  from  its  own  Resources : 
Coitsisting  of  an  extensive  Collection  of  References  from  all  the 
roost  esteemed  Commentators,  dc^c.  &c.  4to«  royal  8?o.  and  ISmo. 
London,  1818. 

The  contents  of  this  useful  compilation  are  comprised  in  three  ptrtienlarff :  TiSi. 

1.  The  Chronology,  in  which  Dr.  Blayney  is  followed,  his  bemg  deemed  the  beet 
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care  has  been  bestowed.  Those  various  readings  are  slated  to  be  "  printed  on  a 
plan  which  to  the  unlearned  reader  will  be  more  clear  than  Uie  usual  method,  ami 
which  the  narrow  limits  of  the  margin  of  a  Bible  could  not  admit :  in  this  the  very 
words  of  the  text  are  printed  at  length,  and  the  various  readings  ore  presented  in 
a  different  type ;  so  that  while  both  are  at  one  view  before  the  reader  for  his 
choice,  as  the  connection  and  analogy  of  faith  may  direct,  the  usefulness  of  the 
work  is  increased,  because  it  becomes  thereby  adapted  to  every  edition  of  the 
Bible  :"  and,  3.  The  Scripture  References,  a  laborious  compilation  of  half  a  mil* 
lion  of  Scripture  references,  chiefly  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Dr.  Blayney,  Canne, 
Brown,  Scott,  and  other  valuable  writers,  who  have  devoted  their  services  to  this 
useful  mode  of  illustrating  the  Scriptures.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  in  this 
compilation  of  references  tlie  publisher  professes  onl  v  to  have  collected  a  mass  of 
texts  from  various  authors  of  the  highest  character  K>r  success  in  tliis  useful  and 
pious  labour,  and  then  to  have  arran|rod  their  varied  contributions  into  regular  or- 
der; the  verse  of  the  chapter  under  illustration  is  first  marked  ;  then  follow  the 
parallel  passages  in  the  book  itself  in  which  the  chapter  stands ;  atlcrwards  tho 
referencoH  are  placed  regularly  in  the  order  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  The  re-> 
mark  on  Mr.  Crutweli's  Concordance  of  Parallels  may  be  extended  to  the  present 
work. 

(5.)  Christian  Institutes,  or  the  Sincere  Word  of  God  collected 
out  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  digested  under  proper  heads, 
and  delivered  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture.  By  Francis  Gastrellt 
D.  D.  Bishop  of  Chester. 

This  valuable  little  work,  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  Concordance 
Qf  parallel  passages  at  full  length,  was  first  published  in  1707,  and  has  since  been 
repeatedly  printed  in  12mo.  It  may  be  very  advantageously  substitutied  for  any 
of  ttic  subsequent  larger  and  more  expensive  works. 

((>.)  A  Common-Place  Book  to  the  Holy  Bible,  or  the  Scripture*i 
Sufficiency  practically  demonstrated :  wherein  the  substance  of 
Scripture  respecting  doctrine,  worship,  and  manners,  is  reduced  to 
its  proper  heads.  By  John  Locke,  Esq.  A  new  edition,  revised 
and  improved  by  the  Rev.  William  Dodd,  LL.  D.  4to.  London,  1805. 

Though  this  work  is  ascribed  to  the  celebrated  philosopher  Mr.  Locke,  we  have 
Bot  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  really  compiled  by  him.  An  edition  of 
it  was  pubUshed  by  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd,  (rom  wliich  the  present  improsaion 
was  made.    It  certainly  is  a  very  useful  book. 

(7.)  A  System  of  Revealed  Religion,  digested  under  proper  heads, 
artd  composed  in  the  express  words  of  Scripture  ;  containing  all  that 
the  Sacred  Records  reveal  with  respect  to  Doctrine  and  Deity.  Bj 
John  Warden,  M.  A.  London,  1769.  4to.  1819.  2  vols.  Svo. 

This  work  is  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  common-place  book,  or  harmonjr  of  ptff" 
etffes  of  Scripture.  It  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian,  and 
ouer  eminent  divines  of  the  Scottish  church.  In  this  work  the  author  has  col* 
lected  all  that  the  Scriptures  contain  relating  to  any  one  article  of  faith  or  prao- 
tice  under  each  respective  head,  in  the  very  words  of  the  sacred  writers,  with  the 
occasional  insertion  of  a  brief  note  at  the  foot  of  a  page,  and  a  remark  or  two  at 
the  end  of  some  few  chapters.  The  texts  are  so  arranged  as  to  add  to  their  per- 
tpicuity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  illustrate  the  subject ;  and  the  chapters  are  ee 
constructed  and  disposed,  that  each  may  form  a  regular  and  continued  disoouree. 
The  work  is  executed  with  singular  abihty  andfidehty,  and  the  late  reprint  of  it  is 
truly  an  acquisition  to  biblical  students. 

(8.)  An  Analysis  of  the  Holy  Bible;  containing  the  whole  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  collected  and  arranged  systematically. 
By  Matthew  Talbot.    Leeds  and  London,  1800.  4to. 

This  work  has  been  justly  characterised  aa  "  a  book  of  good  arraB|{ement  and 
eonvenient  reference,  and  calculated  to  angment,  by  very  easy  apphcatioa,  ow 
stores  of  sacred  knowledge."  (British  Critic,  O.  8.  vol.  xvui.  pp.  lii.  88, 89^  tt 
is  divided  into  thirty  books,  which  are  subdivided  into  985  chapters,  sad  4144  SSS* 
Uons.    This'*  Analysis"  is  ofgreat  rarity  and  high  price. 

(9.)  Common-Place  Book ;  or  Companion  to  the  Old  and  Ncr«<» 
Testamenu ;  being  a  Scriptore  Aeeoiini  of  die  Feiih  and  Firaotiae 
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of  Christians ;  consisting  of  an  ample  Collection  of  pertinent  Texts 
on  the  sundry  Articles  of  Revealed  Religion.  A  new  edition,  cor- 
rected, compared,  and  enlarged,  by  Joseph  Strutt.  8vo.  London, 
1813. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  corrections  and  additions,  of  a  work  oriffinally  printed  at 
Dublin  in  the  year  1763.  The  arrangement,  though  not  equal^  good  with  that 
of  some  of  the  works  above  noticed,  is  clear ',  the  selection  of  texts  is  sufficiently 
ample :  and  a  useful  index  will  enable  the  reader  to  find  jHissages  of  Scripture 
arranged  on  almost  every  topic  he  can  desire.  The  hook  m  neatly  printed  :  and 
as  it  is  of  easy  purchase,  it  may  be  substituted  for  any  of  the  larger  common>plaQ|B 
books  already  noticed. 


SECTION  III. 


SCHOLIASTS  AND  GLOSSOGRAPUERS. 

I.  Mature  of  Scholia.  —  II.  And  of  Glossaries.  —  HI.  Rules  for  con^ 
suiting  them  to  advantage  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  preceding  are  the  more  excellent  and  certain  helps  by  which 
to  ascertain  die  meaning  of  the  original  words  and  phrases  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  which  will  doubtless  be  resorted  to  by  every  one  who  is 
desirous  of  searching  the  Bible  for  himself.  As  however  it  is  im- 
practicable for  the  generality  of  students  to  obtain  and  to  collate  all 
the  versions,  and  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  kindred 
languages,  it  becomes  necessary  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  labours  of 
karned  men,  who  have  diligently  applied  themselves  to  the  study  and 
iUustration  of  the  Scriptures.  We  have  already  stated  that  scholiasts 
and  glossographers  af&rd  direct  testimonies  for  finding  out  or  fixing 
the  meaning  of  words  :  it  now  remains  that  we  briefly  notice  the  na- 
ture of  the  assistance  to  be  derived  firom  these  helps. 

I.  Scholia  are  short  notes  on  antient  authors,  and  are  of  two 
kinds  —  exe^eticcd  or  explanatory,  and  grammatical.  The  former 
briefly  explain  the  sense  of  passages,  and  are  in  fact  a  species  of  com- 
mentary 'f  the  latter,  which  are  here  to  be  considered,  illustrate  diA 
force  and  meaning  of  toords  by  other  words  which  are  better  known. 
Such  scholia  are  extant  on  most  of  the  antient  classics,  as  Ho*- 
mer,  Thucydides,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Per- 
sius,  &c.  &c. 

On  the  Old  Testament,  we  believe,  there  are  no  antient  scholia 
extant :  but  on  the  New  Testament  there  are  several  collections, 
which  present  themselves  under  three  classes. 

1.  Scholia  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  Chreek  father s^  who  in  their 
homilies  and  commentaries  have  often  briefly  explained  the  force  of 
particular  words. 

The  homilies  of  Chrysostom,  in  particular,  abowid  with  these  scholia ;  and  firom 
his  works,  as  well  as  those  of  Origcn  and  other  fathers,  the  more  modem  Greeks 
have  extracted  what  those  illustrious  men  had  concisely  stated  relative  to  thm 
meaning  of  words.  Similar  grammatics]  expositions,  omitting  whatever  was  rhe* 
torioal  and  doctrinal,  have  Men  collected  from  Chrysostom  hy  Theodoret  in  a 
commentary  on  the  fourteen  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul ;  by  Theophyhict,  in  an  indif- 
ftrent  commentary  on  the  four  Evangelists ;  and,  to  mention  no  more,  by  Eulkj^ 
Bias  in  a  similar  commentary  executed  with  bettor  judgment.  There  are  extant 
ttansnofH  Mlkctiona  of  Uiia  kind  of  explinttioiWi  A^  fcom  Ihe  writing»  of  lii» 
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fkthcrsi  and  known  by  the  apjpellation  of  Cattnat^  which  follow  the  order  of  tlM 
books  comprised  in  the  New  Testament.  Many  such  scholia  luive  been  publiahed 
hy  MatthtFi  in  his  edition  of  thd  New  Testament. 

2.  Scholia,  written  either  in  the  margin,  within  the  text,  or  at  the  end 

of  manuscripts. 

Many  of  this  description  iiavo  been  published  separately  by  Father  Simon ,3  by 
Wetstein  in  the  notes  to  his  elaborate  edition  of  the  Greek  Tontamont,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Matthtei  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  already  noticed. 

3.  Antient  Scholia  which  are  also  exegetical  or  explanatory  ;  these 
in  fact  are  short  commentaries,  and  therefore  are  discussed  infra^  io 
the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  No.  VI.  Sect.  I. 

II.  A  Glossary  differs  from  a  lexicon  iu  this  respect,  that  the 
ibrmer  treats  only  of  words  that  really  require  explanation,  while  the 
ktter  gives  the  general  meaning  of  words.  The  authors  of  the  most 
antient  Glossaries  are  Hcsychius,  Suidas,  Phavorinus,  Photius,  and 
Cyril  of  Alexandria.  The  celebrated  Ernesti  selected  from  the  three 
first  of  these  writers,  and  also  from  the  Etymologicon  Magnum,  what- 
ever related  to  the  New  Testament,  and  published  the  result  of  his 
researches  in  two  octavo  volumes,  with  the  follo^ving  titles : 

1.  Glossee  Sacrse  Hesychii,  Greece;  excerpsit  emendavit,  notisque 
illustravit,  Joh.  Christ.  Ernesti.     Lipsise,  1786.  8vo. 

2.  Suidflc  et  Phavoriui  Glossoe  Sacrse,  Grffice,  cum  spicilepo  GioM. 
SS.  Hesycliii  et  Etymologici  Magni :  congessit,  emendavit,  et  notif 
illustravit,  J.  C.  G.  Ernesti.     Lipsite,  1786.  8vo. 

Schleusner  has  extracted  the  most  valuable  matter  from  these  works,  and  ia- 
terted  it  in  his  well  known  and  excellent  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament. 

III.  In  estimating  the  value  of  scholiasts  and  glossographers,  and 
also  the  weight  of  their  testimony,  for  ascertaining  the  force  and  mean- 
ing of  words,  it  is  of  importance  to  consider,  first,  whether  they  wrote 
from  their  own  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  have  given  us  the 
result  of  tlieir  own  learning,  or  whether  they  conmiled  from  others. 
Almost  all  the  scholia  now  extant  are  compiled  from  Chrysostora, 
Origen,  or  some  other  fathers  of  the  thurd  and  fourth  centuries ;  if 
the  scholiast  have  compiled  from  good  authorities,  his  labours  have  n 
claim  to  our  attention. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  leamuig  of  a  scholiast  (and  the 
same  remark  will  equally  apply  to  the  glossographer),  he  becomes  the 
more  deserving  of  our  confidence  :  but  this  pomt  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  daily  and  constant  use.  The  Greek  fathers,  for  instance, 
are  admirable  interpreters  of  the  New  Testament,  being  intimatelj 
acquainted  with  its  language ;  notwithstanding  they  are  sometimes 
mistaken  in  the  exposition  of  its  Hebraisms.  But  the  Latin  fathers^ 
many  of  whom  were  but  indifierently  skilled  in  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
are  less  to  be  depended  on,  and  are  in  fact  only  wretched  interpre-. 
lers  of  comparatively  ill  executed  versions. 

Again,  our  confidence  in  a  scholiast,  or  in  the  author  of  a  glossary, 
increases  in  proportion  to  hb  antiqui^,  at  least  in  the  explanation  of 
every  thing  concerning  antient  histoiy,  rites,  or  civil  life.  But  in  in- 
vestigating the  force  and  meaning  of  words,  the  antiquity  of  scholia 

1  See  an  account  of  the  principal  CftteniB,  utfra,  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VI.  Seot 

in.  $  7. 
^  lliftoire  CriUqqa  4a  TMe  da  Nmiraaa  Teetta^fiy.  Jletlwdam,  1664. 4Mb9 
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and  glossaries  proves  notliing ;  as  their  autliors  are  liable  to  error, 
notwithstanding  they  lived  near  the  time  when  the  author  flourished, 
whose  writings  they  profess  to  elucidate.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  a  more  recent  interpreter,  availing  liimself  of  all  former  he^ps, 
perceives  the  force  of  words  much  better  than  one  that  is  more  an- 
tient,  and  is  consequendy  enabled  to  elicit  the  sense  more  correctly. 
The  result,  therefore,  of  oiu:  inquiry  into  the  relative  value  of  scbo- 
Casts  and  compilers  of  glossaries  is,  that  in  perusing  their  labours,  we 
must  examine  them  for  ourselves,  and  form  our  judgment  accordingly, 
whether  they  have  succeeded,  or  failed,  in  their  attempts  to  explain 
an  author. 


SECTION  IV. 

OF  THE  SUBJECT-MATTER. 

A.LTHOUGH,  in  interpreting  words  that  have  various  meanings, 
some  degree  of  uncertainty  may  exist  as  to  which  of  their  difierent 
senses  is  to  be  preferred ;  yet  the  ambiguity  in  such  cases  is  not  so 
great  but  that  it  may  m  genera]  be  removed,  and  die  proper  significa- 
tion of  the  passage  in  question  may  be  determined :  for  the  subject' 
matter  —  that  is,  the  topic  of  which  the  author  is  treating — plainly 
shows  the  sense  that  is  to  be  attached  to  any  particular  word.  For 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  agents  introduced  in  the  Scriptures,  vrbose 
words  and  actions  are  recorded.  Some  parts  of  the  Bible  are  written 
in  a  responsive  or  dialogue  form  ;  as  the  twenty-foiulh  psalm,  Isa.  li. 
3.  and  Rom.  iii.  1 — ^9.  And  the  sense  of  a  text  is  frequently  mis- 
taken, by  not  observing  who  is  the  speaker,  and  what  is  the  speaSc 
topic  of  which  he  treats.  One  or  two  examples  will  illustrate  the 
necessity  of  considering  die  subject-matter. 

The  Hebrew  word  ^({f^  (se-sueR)  literally  signifies  the  slan  ;  by 
a  metonymy,  the  flesh  beneath  the  skin  ;  and  by  a  synecdoche  it  de- 
notes every  animate  especially  man  considered  as  infirm  or  weak,  as 
in  Jer.  xvii.  5.  Cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man^  and  wuJodk 
FLESH  his  arm ;  there  are  also  several  other  meanings  derived  finmi 
these,  which  it  is  not  material  now  to  notice.  But  that  the  word 
flesh  is  to  be  understood  of  man  only  in  Gen.  vi.  12.  Psal.  Izv.  2.  and 
Job  X.  4.  will  be  evident  on  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  subject- 
matter.  All  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  —  that  is,  all  men  had 
wholly  departed  from  the  rule  of  righteousness,  or  had  made  their 
way  of  life  abominable  throughout  the  world.  And,  in  the  psafan 
above  eited,  who  can  doubt  but  that  by  the  word  flesh  men  are  in- 
tended :  O  thou  thai  hearest  prayer^  unto  thee  shaU  ail  fleshy  that  is,  all 
mankind,  come*  In  like  manner  also,  in  Job  x.  4.  it  is  evident  that 
flesh  has  the  same  meaning ;  if  indeed  the  passage  were  at  all  ob- 
scure, the  parallehsm  would  explain  it  — Aa^l  thou  the  eyes  of  a  Mm 
(Heb.  of  flesh)  ?  or  seest  thou  as  man  seesi  ? 

But  it  is  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  partieidar 
passages  that  a  consideration  of  the  subject-matter  becomes  necessary 
tct  the  right  understanding  of  Scripture.    It  is  further  of  the  greatest 
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importance  in  order  to  comprehend  the  various  dispensations  of  God 
to  man,  which  are  contained  in  the  sacred  writings.  For  although 
the  Bible  comprises  a  great  number  of  books,  written  at  different 
times,  yet  they  have  a  mutual  connection  with  each  other,  and  refer, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  with  various  but  progressively  increaang  de- 
grees of  light  and  clearness,  to  a  future  Saviour,  and  in  the  Ne^^ 
Testament  to  a  present  Saviour.  With  reference  therefore  to  the 
several  divine  dispensations  to  man,  the  subject-matter  of  the  whole 
Bible  ought  to  be  attentively  considered  :  but,  as  each  individual  book 
embraces  a  particular  subject,  it  will  also  be  requisite  carefuUy  t» 
weigh  its  subject-matter,  in  order  to  compreheng  the  design  of  the 
author. 


SECTION  V. 

OF  THE  CONTEXT. 


I.  The  Context  defined  and  illustrated, — II.  Rules  for  investigating 

the  Context, 

I.  Another  most  important  assbtance,  for  investigating  the 
meanmg  of  words  and  phrases,  is  the  consideration  of  the  context, 
or  the  comparison  of  the  preceding  and  subsequent  parts  of  a  dis- 
course. 

1.  If  we  analyse  the  words  of  an  author,  and  take  them  out  of 
their  proper  series,  they  mav  be  so  distorted  as  to  mean  any  thin^ut^ 
what  he  intended  to  express  Since  therefore  words  have  several 
meanings,  and  consequently  are  to  be  taken  in  various  acceptations, 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  preceding  and  subsequent  parts  wiU  enor 
hie  us  to  determine  that  significationy  whether  literal  or  figurative^  which 
is  best  adapted  to  the  passage  in  question, 

A  few  instances  will  illustrate  this  subject,  and  show  not  only  the 
advantage,  but  also  the  necessity,  of  attending  to  the  context. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  those  words  of  the  prophet  Micaiah  (1  King*' 
xxii.  15.)  Go  and  prosper ,  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  it  (namoth)  into  the  hand  of 
the  kingf  are  to  be  understood  afiirmatively  according  to  their  apparent  meaning, 
or  are  to  be  taken  in  an  ironical  and  contrary  sense  ?  That  thej  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  latter  sensoi  the  consideration  of  the  context  will  plainly  show,  both 
ilrom  the  prophet's  intention,  and  from  the  prophetic  denunciation  afterwards  mado 
hf  him.  Hence  it  majf  be  inferred  that  some  sort  of  ironical  gesture  accompa* 
nied  Micaiah's  prediction,  which  circumstance  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
interpreter  of  Scripture.^ 

Further,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  whether  the  address  of  Job's  wife,  (Job 
ii.  9.)  is  to  be  understood  in  a  good  sense,  as  Biess  (or  ascribe  glory  to)  Crod,  and 
die,  or  in  a  different  signification,  Curse  Ood  and  <^,  as  it  is  rendered  in  our  au- 
thorised version.  Circumstances  show  that  the  last  is  the  proper  meaning ;  be- 
cause as  yet  Job  had  not  sinned  with  his  Ujmi,  and  conseouently  his  wife  had  no 
ground  for  charging  him  with  indiilj|ing  a  vain  opinion  of  nis  integrity. 

Job  zli.  Whether  the  leviathan  is  a  whale  or  a  crocodUe,  has  also  divided  the 
judgment  of  commentators.  That  the  latter  animal  is  intended  is  evident  from 
Iho  circumstances  described  in  the  context,  which  admirably  agree  with  the  croco- 
dile, but  can  in  no  respect  bo  applied  to  the  whale :  for  instance,  ch.  xli.  17.  Ac.  re- 
lative to  the  hardness  of  his  akin,  and  v.  13—16.  concerning  his  teeth  and  impene- 
trable scales. 

Once  more,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  our  Lord's  command  to  his  disciplei^ 

1  See  a  farther  iflustntion  of  this  peastge  ia  Vd.  !■  p.  317. 
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t9  provide  neither  gold  nor  silver  in  their  purses  (Matt.  x.  9.)  be  a  mle  of  p0F- 
petuul  observation.  That  it  was  only  a  temporary  command  is  evident  from  the 
preceding  and  subsequent  parts  of  tne  chapter,  which  prove  that  particular  mic- 
tion to  have  been  only  a  temporary  one  ;  and  that,  as  they  were  to  go  for  a  ehort 
t^mc  through  Judoa,  and  then  to  return  to  Jesus,  he  therefore  forbade  them  to 
take  any  thing  that  would  retard  thoir  progress. 

2.  The  context  of  a  discourse  or  book,  in  the  Scriptures^  may  com* 
prise  cither  one  verse,  a  few  verses,  entire  periods  or  sections,  entire  chap" 
ters,  or  tohole  hooks* 

Thus  if  1  Cor.  x.  16.  bo  the  passage  under  examination,  the  preceding  and  snb- 
aecjuent  parts  of  the  epistle,  which  belong  to  it,  arc  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
chapters.  If  Isa.  li.  bo  the  chapter  in  question,  the  reader  must  not  stop  at  the 
end  of  it,  but  continue  his  perusal  to  the  12th  verse  of  ch.  lii. ;  for  these  together 
form  one  subject  or  argument  of  prediction,  in  which  the  prophet  is  announcing 
U»  his  countrymen  the  certainty  of  their  deliverance  and  return  from  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity.  This  entire  portion  ought  therefore  to  be  read  at  once,  in  order 
to  appreliend  fully  the  prophet's  meaning.  In  like  manner,  the  verses  from  v.  13. 
of  ch.  lii.  to  the  end  of  ch.  liii.  form  a  new  and  entire  section  relative  to  the  auf- 
fbrings  of  the  Messiah.  Here  then  is  a  wrong  division  of  chapters,  to  which  no 
regard  should  bo  paid  in  examining  the  context  .of  a  book.  Uh.  li.  ought  to  in- 
clude v.  12.  of  ch.  lii.  and  ch.  Ui.  ought  to  commence  at  v.  13.  and  be  continued  to 
the  end  of  ch.  liii.  In  like  manner,  the  first  verso  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Saii^ 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  ought  to  be  joined  to  the  third  chapter:  tho 
slightest  attention  to  this  point  will  enable  a  diligent  student  to  add  numeroua 
other  examples. 

3.  Sometimes  a  book  of  Scripture  comprises  only  one  subject  or  argW' 
ment,  in  which  case  the  whole  of  it  must  be  referred  to  precedents  ami 
subsequents,  and  ought  to  be  considered  together. 

Of  tliis  description  is  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  tho  Ephesians,  which  connsti  of 
two  parts,  doctrinal  and  practical.  The  design  of  the  doctrical  portion  is  to  thaw, 
tliat  although  there  was  a  difference  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  believera,  inae- 
much  as  the  former  enjoyed  a  priority  of  time  in  point  of  expecting  and  acknow- 
ledging Christ,  and  through  the  free  grace  of  God  they  were  a  church  or  congregatioo 
of  believers  before  the  Gentiles  ;  yet  that,  nowy  the  latter  are  become  paitakera 
of  the  same  ffrace  with  them,  and  bein^  thus  admitted  to  this  communion  of  grace, 
every  real  distinction  between  them  is  abolished  ;  and  therefore  that  both  Jewe 
and  Gentiles  together,  form  one  body  of  tho  church  under  one  head,  even  Jeens 
Christ.  Other  special  doctrines  indeed  are  incidentally  mentioned ;  but  theie  ara 
either  adduced  to  explain  and  enforce  the  principal  doctrine,  or  they  are  deriva4 
from  it.  The  practical  part  or  exhortation,  which  naturally  flows  from  the  doc- 
trine inculcated,  is  concord  and  peace  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  which  the  apoetla 
enforces  with  great  beauty  and  encrgy.t 

To  this  head  may  also  bo  referred  the  Psalms,  each  of  which  being  separated 
from  the  other,  and  having  no  connection  with  the  preceding  or  following  PaaUn, 
for  tho  most  part  comprises  a  distinct  and  entire  subject.  That  some  of  tho 
Psalms  have  been  divided,  and  forcibly  disjoined,  which  ought  to  have  remained 
onited,  and  to  have  formed  one  ode,  is  evident  as  well  from  uie  application  of  sa- 
cred criticism  as  from  the  subject-matter.  The  number  of  the  Psalms  by  no  means 
corresponds  either  m  manuscripts  or  in  the  antient  versions.  Thus,  in  some 
uinuuscripts,  the  first  and  second  Psalms  arc  not  reckoned  at  all,  while  in  others 
the  former  is  considered  as  part  of  the  second  Psalm  :  that  tliey  are  two  distinct 
compositions,  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  tho  subject-matter  of  each  Psalm. 
In  the  first  Psalm  the  characters  of  the  pious  man  and  tho  sinner,  as  well  as  their 
Tcspertive  ends,  arc  contrasted:  the  second  Psalm  is  prophetic  of  the  Messiah's 
exaltation.  The  ninth  and  tenth  Psalms  are  united  together  in  the  SepCnagint 
version  ;  while  tlie  hundred  and  sixteenth  and  hmidred  and  forty -seventh  are,esch» 
divided  hito  two.  The  argument  which  pervades  the  forty-second  and  forty-third 
Psalms  plainly  shows  that  they  are  properly  but  one  divine  ode,  and  are  ther«fi«» 

1  Moldenhaweri  Introductio  ad  Libros  Vet.  et  Nov.  Fcederis,  p.  307.  ProfMOt 
Cranck*8  Guide  to  the  Readmg  of  the  Scriptures,  translated  l^  Mr.  Racquet,  p. 
178.  (1ft  6dit.) 
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rightly  joined  togetheF  in  many  manoBCtiptfl)  although  they  oceor  as  separate  com- 
[loaitions  in  all  our  printed  editions.^ 

II.    In  examining  the  context  of  a  passage,  it  t^iU  be  desirable, 

1.  To  investigate  ectch  word  of  every  passage  :  and  as  the  connecticm 
is  formed  hy  particLes^  these  should  ahoays  rective  that  signification 
which  the  svhject^matter  and  context  require. 

Tho  Coucordances  of  Noldius  and  Taylor  already  noticed,  and  also  Glass!* 
us's  Philologia  Sacra.9  will  materially  assist  in  ascertaining  the  force  of  the  He* 
brew  particles  ;  as  will  the  elaborate  work  of  Hoogoveen  on  tho  subject  of  the 
Greek  particlos.S  Further,  whore  particles  are  wanting,  as  they  sometimes  are,  it 
is  only  by  examining  the  argument  and  context  that  we  can  rightly  sujiply  them. 
For  instance,  tho  conditional  conjunction  is  sometimes  wanting,  as  in  Gen.  xlii. 
3H.,  and  [if]  mischief  befal  kim  by  the  way  ;^  in  Exod.  iv.  23.,  and  [if]  thou  re- 
fast  to  let  kim  go.  Particles  of  comparison  also  are  frequently  wanting,  as  in 
Gen.  xyi.  12.,  he  will  be  a  wild  man  ;  literally,  he  will  he  a  wild  ass  man,  that  is, 
[like]  a  wild  ass.  How  appropriately  this  description  w^as  given  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Ishmael,  will  readily  appear  by  comparing  the  character  of  the  wild  Mm 
in  Job  xxxix.  5 — 8.  with  the  wandering,  lawless,  and  froebooting  lives  of  the 
Arabs  of  the  Desert,  as  portrayed  by  all  travellers.  Psal.  xi.  1.  ilee  [as]  spar* 
rows  to  your  mountain.  Psal.  xii.  C.  The  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  wordSf  [asl 
sUrer  tried  in  a  furnace  of  earth.  Isa.  ix.  18.  Thejf  shall  mount  up  [as  or  ukej 
tho  ascending  of  smoke.  Similar  examples  occur  m  the  Now  Testament ;  as  in 
John  V.  17.  My  father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work  ;  that  is,  as  my  father  worketh 
hitherto,  so  also  do  I  work  toffother  with  him.  Sometimes  particles  are  wanting 
both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  sentence  :  thus  Job  xxiv.  19.  [As]  drougn 
^d  krat  consume  the  snow .-  so  doth  the  grave  those  which  have  sinned.  Jet, 
Kv'ii.  11.  [As]  the  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs,  and  hatchtth  not ;  [so]  he  that  gettetk 
rithesy  and  not  by  rights  &c.  Numerous  similar  instances  occur  in  the  book  of 
Job,  and  especially  in  the  Proverbs ;  where,  it  is  but  justice  to  our  admirable  an* 
thorisod  version  to  add,  that  thu  particles  omitted  are  properly  supplied  in  Italie 
characters,  and  thus  complete  the  sense. 

2.  If  the  meaning  of  a  single  verse  is  to  be  ascertained,  the  five,  stx, 
or  seven  verses  immediately  preceding  should  first  be  read  with  mimtU 
attention. 

Sometimes  a  single  passage  will  rcqnirc  a  whole  chapter,  or  several  of  the  pre* 
ceding  and  following  chapters,  or  even  the  entire  book,  to  be  perused,  and  that  not 
once  or  twice,  but  several  times.  The  advantage  of  this  practice  will  be  verj 
great :  because,  as  the  same  thine  is  frequently  stated  more  briefly  and  obscuro^ 
in  the  former  part  of  a  book,  which  is  more  clearly  and  fully  explained  in  tiM 
subsei^uent  portion,  such  a  perusal  will  render  every  thing  plain  to  the  meaoeit 
capacity.  For  instance,  that  otherwise  difficult  passage,  Rom.  ix.  18.  TherrforM 
hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  hare  mercy,  ana  whom  he  toill  he  hardeneth,  will 
become  perfectly  clear  by  a  close  examination  of  the  context,  beginning  at  vena 
18.  of  chapter  viii.  and  reading  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter  ;  this  portion 
of  the  epistle  being  most  intimately  connected.  Disregarding  this  simple,  and  til 
but  self-evident  canon,  some  expositors  have  explained  1  Pet.  ii.  8.  as  meaning 
that  certain  persons  were  absoluteiy  appointed  to  destruction ;  a  notion,  not  on^r 
contradicting  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  but  also  repugnant  to  every  ideawhiai 
we  are  there  taught  to  entertain  of  the  mercy  and  justice  of  God.  An  attentlm 
consideration  of  the  context,  and  of  the  proper  punctuation  of  the  passage  alluded 

1  They  are  considered,  and  translated,  as  one  Psalm,  by  Bishop  Horsley.  Set 
liis  Version  of  the  Psalms,  vol.  i.  pp.  ]1(V--114.  and  the  notes. 

A  C^  A     *  1  1  A  A  *    *    *  <  ft  *  A.    * 


9  See  particularly,  tract  v. — viii.  on  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions,  too* 

pp.  361—556.  ed.  Dathii. 

3  Hoogeveen,  Doctrina  Particnlanun  Grcecamm,  2  vols.  4to.  1769.    Thoo^ 


treating  of  Greek  particles  generally,  this  elaborate  work  incidentally  illastratei  • 
great  number  of  passages  m  the  New  Testament.  A  valuable  abridgment  of  Uy 
with  the  notes  of  various  literati,  was  published  by  Professor  Schutx  at  Leipeio  ni 
1806,  which  has  been  handsomely  reprinted  at  Glasgow,  1813.  See  tlao  DSi 
Macknight  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  i.  essay  4.  $  74.,  to  the  end  of  that  essay. 

4  Pnrver  rightly  supplies  it,  and  renders  the  passage  thus,  and  should  death  he* 
fal  him  in  the  way :  in  the  aathorised  English  version  tbe  Qonjiuiction  and  id 
emitted,  and  the  eoniditioiial  (fie  ptoperlr  eupi^itd. 
VOL.  n.  6B 
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to  (for  the  most  anticnt  maimscripts  have  scarcely  any  points^,  would  have  pre^ 
▼ented  them  from  giving  so  repulsive  an  interpretation.  The  first  epistle  of  Peter 
^it  should  be  recollected)  was  addroMied  to  l>clieving  Jcwt.^  After  congratulatinff 
them  on  their  happiness  in  being  called  to  the  glorious  privileges  and  hopes  of  the 
Gospel,  he  takes  occasion  to  expatiate  upon  the  sublime  manner  in  which  it  was 
introduced,  both  by  the  prophets  and  apostles ;  and,  having  enforced  his  general 
exhortation  to  watchfulness,  &c.  by  an  affecting  representation  of  ovr  relation  to 
God,  our  redemption  by  tlie  prociuus  blood  of  Christ,  the  vanity  of  all  worldly  en- 
joyments, and  tJie  excellence  and  perpetuity  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  (ch.  i. 
throughout) ;  —  he  proceeds  (ii.  1 — V2.)  to  urge  them  by  a  representation  of  their 
Christian  privileges,  to  receive  the  wurd  of  God  with  meekness,  to  continue  in 
tlie  exercise  of  faith  in  Christ  as  the  great  foundation  of  their  eternal  hopes,  and 
to  maintain  such  an  exemplary  conduct,  as  might  adorn  his  Gospel  among  the 
unconverted  Gentiles.  Whrreforcy  says  he,  in  con«ideration  of  the  everluting 
permanency  and  invariable  certainty  of  the  word  of  God,  l4iyin^  aside  mil  maliee. 
and  all  guilt,  and  kypocriifiri(,  and  envies,  and  all  eril  speakings,  which  arc  so 
contrary  to  its  benevolent  design,  with  all  simplicity,  as  new  bom  babes^  (or  in- 
fants), who  are  regenerated  by  divinu  grace,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  vord, 
that  ye  way  grow  thereby  [unto  salvation]''^  since  (or  seeing  that)  you  hare  tasted 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious.  To  whom  cowing,  as  unto  a  hring  stone,  disallowed 
indeed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  God,  and  precious.  Ye  also  (who  believe.)  as  lirimg 
stones  are  built  up  a  spiritual  httuse,  an  hofy  priesthood,  to  oWer  vs  spiritual  sa- 
erifices  by  Jesus  Christ.  ( Wherefore  also  it  is  contained  in  the  Sertpiure,  Behold  I 
lay  in  Sion  a  chief  corner'Stoue,  elect j  precious  ;  and  he  that  believeth  on  it  (confid- 
etfi  in  it)  shall  not  be  confounded  (or  artbamcd).  into  vov,  therefore^  who  be- 
lieve he  i^  precious  ;  but  unto  them  that  di:: believe,  aTCi^m^i,^  the  sione  whirk 
the  builders  disalhnrrd,  the  sawc  U  become  the  head  of  the  corner,  and  a  stone  iff 

1  See  this  proved,  infra.  Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  III.  $  III. 

Q  This  expression  very  emphatically  denotes  those  who  are  newly  conyerted  or 
regenerated,  as  the  ajiostle  liad  said  (1  Pet.  i.  23.)  the  believing  Jews  were,  through 
the  incorruptible  tcord  of  (iod.  It  is  well  known  that  the  anticnt  Jewish  rabbics 
styled  new  prosclvtos  to  their  religion,  Uttle  children  and  juie-born  Intbes :  and 
Peter,  who  was  a  Jew.  very  naturally  adopts  the  same  phraseology,  when  writing 
to  Jewish  ccnvorts  to  the  (^jospel. 

^  These  words  [unfo  salration,  u(  e<arrjpiav],  though  omitted  in  the  commoB 
printed  editions,  are,  by  Gricshach,  inserted  in  tlie  text,  ofvhich  they  form  am.  m- 
tegral  part.  They  are  found  in  the  Codices  Alexandrinus,  Vatiranus,  and  Ephrc- 
mi  (the  three  oldest  manuscripts  extant) ;  in  tlu'rty-nine  others  of  good  authority, 
though  of  lo-ss  antiquity  ;  and  also  in  the  Old  Syriac.  the  Philoxenian  (or  later) 
Syriac,  the  Arabic  edited  by  Krpenius,  the  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Sclayonic, 
and  Vulgate  versions,  and  arc  quoted  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Cyril^ 
JoanncH  Damascenus,  and  Thcophylact,  amon^  the  Greek  Fathers  ;  and  by  the 
Latin  Fathers,  Jerome,  Rufinus,  Augustine,  Gildas,  Cassiodoruu,  and  the  venerable 
Bedc.  This  readhig  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly  genuine,  and  is  of  great  importance. 
It  shows  the  reason  uhy  the  believing  Jews  were  regenerated,  and  also  why  they 
were  to  desire  the  unadulterated  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  viz.  that  they  might 
thertby  increase,  or  grow  up,  unfo  salvation.  This  was  the  nid  thcv  should  always 
have  in  view  ;  and  nothing  could  so  effectually  promote  this  end,  as  continually 
receiving  the  pure  truth  of  God,  praying  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  promises,  and 
aclinir  under  its  dictates. 

4  The  verb  ann^w  (whence  the  participle  arerSovrrrc)  and  its  deriratiye  substan- 
tive a^ii^cia,  signify  sach  a  disbelief,  as  coirstitutes  the  party  gnilty  of  obstinacy, 
or  wiltul  refusal  to  credit  a  doctrine  or  narrative.  In  the  New  Testament,  it  u 
sprciaUif  u»od  concerning  those  who  obstinately  persist  in  rejecting  the  doctrine 
of  the  (t<»>pcI,  regardless  of  all  tho  evidences  that  accompanied  it.  Thus,  in  John 
iii.  iM'i.  «i^(i3wy  rw  iiw,  he  that  disbeliertth  the  Son,  is  opposed  to  him  that  htliereith 
on  the  .So/t,  rw  ni^tvorrt  cic  Tov  viov.  So,  ui  Acts  xiv.  *i.  tliosc  Jews  vho  stirred  up 
the  (icntilrs,  and  made  thom  evil  affected  towards  tlio  bretlu'en,  are  termed  ti 
««tidoi  i-rcs  I0i7uioi,  the  disheUeriug  (or,  as  it  is  not  ill-rendered  in  our  autliorised  yer- 
sion),  the  unbelieving  or  wilfully  incredulous  Jews,  who  arc  opposed  to  the  great 
niultitudo  both  nfthc  Jews  and  also  of  the  Greeks,  who  beliered,  Ti^rwai  (yerse  1.) 
The  same  verb  is  found  in  Acts  xvii.  o.  and  xix.  9.  Rom.  xi.  30,  31.  and  1  Pet.  iii. 
f .  (Or.)  in  which  Isj>t  nlace  Saint  Peter  exhorts  wives,  who  believed  the  C^ospel, 
tn  be  in  subjection  to  their  husbands,  t\\ai,  if  any,  awti^w9i  rw  >*yM,  disbsliera  the 
trorcf,  fhiy  may  also  without  the  word  be  won  over  to  the  Gospel,  by  the  ezemplarj 
^^'^trtiuioM  of  the  wives.    The  lexicographer,  Suidas,  (as  cited  by  Schkomer,  ta 
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Btumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offente.  They  disbblievino  the  woed  (rv  XoyM airn-Sw 
far)}  that  is,  the  word  of  the  Gospel,  which  contains  this  testimony,  Hwmblt  at 
Ibis  corner>8tone,  whtreunto  they  wtrt  appointed :  But  ye  (believers,  who  rest 
your  salvation  on  it))  are  a  ckottn  generation,  a  royal  priest  hood  j  a  peculiar  peo- 
pUf  &e.  &c.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  the  meaning  of  1  Pet.  ii.  8.  is  not,  that 
Ood  had  ordained  them  to  disobedience  (for  in  that  case  their  obedience  would 
have  been  impossible,  and  their  disobedience  would  have  been  no  sin) :  but  tliat 
God,  the  riglUoous  judge  of  all  the  earth,  had  appointed  or  decreed,  that  destruc- 
tion and  eternal  perdition  should  be  the  pimishment  of  such  disbolievin?  persons, 
who  wilfully  rejected  all  the  e>4dences  tnat  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Messiim,  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world.  The  mode  of  pointing  above  adopted,  is  that  proposed  by 
Drs.  John  Taylor,  Doddridge,  and  Macknight,  and  recognised  by  Grieabach  in 
his  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  is  manifestly  required  by  the 
context. 

•I.  A  verse  or  passage  must  not  he  connected  with  a  remote  context^ 
unless  the  latter  agree  better  with  it  than  a  nearer  context. 

Thus  Rom.  ii.  IG.  although  it  makes  a  good  senso  if  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  makes  a  much  better  when  joined  with  verse  VZ.  (the  intermediate 
versos  being  read  parenthetically  as  in  the  authorised  version) ;  and  this  shows  it 
to  be  the  true  and  proper  context. 

4.  Examine  whether  the  writer  continues  his  discourse^  lest  we  suppose 
Aim  to  make  a  transition  to  anot/ter  argument ^  when  in  fact  he  is  prost' 
cuting  the  same  topic. 

Rom.  V.  12.  will  furnish  an  illustration  of  this  remark.  From  that  verse  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter  Saint  Paul  produces  a  strong  argument  to  prove,  that  as  all 
men  stood  in  need  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  to  redeem  them  from  their  sins, 
so  this  grace  has  been  afforded  equally  to  all,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles.  To  per- 
ceive the  full  force,  therefore,  of  the  apostle's  conclusion,  we  must  read  the  con- 
tinuation  of  his  argument  from  verso  12.  to  the  close  of  the  chapter. 

5.  The  parentheses  which  occur  in  the  sacred  writings  should  be  par^ 
Ucularly  regarded :  but  no  parenthesis  should  be  interposed  without  suf 
ficient  reason. 

Parentheses,  bein^  contrary  to  the  genius  and  structure  of  the  He- 
brew language,  are,  comparatively,  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  prophetic  writings  indeed  contain  interruptions  and  interlocutions,  particu- 
larly those  of  Jeremiah  :  but  we  have  an  example  of  a  real  parenthesis  in  Zech. 
vii.  7.  The  Jewish  captives  had  sent  to  inquire  of  the  prophet,  whether  their 
fcsting  should  be  continued  on  account  of  the  burning  of  tlie  temple,  and  the  as- 
•assination  of  Gedaliah :  aAcr  a  considerable  digression,  but  closely  connected 
with  the  question  proposed,  the  prophet  at  length  replies,  in  ch.  viii.  19.  that  the 
season  formerly  devoted  to  fasting  should  soon  Be  spent  in  joy  and  gladness.  The 
intermediate  verses,  therefore,  from  ch.  vii.  4.  to  ch.  viii.  17.  are  obviously  paren- 
thetical, though  not  marked  as  such  in  any  of  the  modern  versions  which  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine. 

In  the  New  Testament,  however,  parentheses  are  frequent,  es- 
pecially in  the  writings  of  Saint  Paul ;  who,  after  making  numerous 
digressions,  (all  of  them  appropriate  to,  and  illustrative  of,  his  main 

subject^,  returns  to  the  topic  which  he  had  begun  to  discuss. 

Thus  m  Rom.  ii.  verses  13, 14,  and  15.  are  obviously  j(tf enthetical,  because,  ai 
above  remarked,  the  context  evidently  requires  verses  k  and  16.  to  be  read  to* 
gether.  In  Rom.  v.  verses  12. 18, 19.  evidently  form  one  continued  sentence  ;  and 
all  the  intermediate  verses  are  undoubtedly  to  be  read  as  a  parenthesis,  though 
they  are  not  marked  as  such  in  the  authorised  translation.  1  Cor.  viii.  1.  begiQ- 
ning  with  the  words,  Knowledge  miffetk  up,  &c.  to  the  end  of  the  first  clause  in 
Terse  iv.  is  in  like  manner  parentnetical.  The  connection  therefore  of  the  first 
with  the  fourth  verse  is  this  :  —  JVbie,  as  touching  things  cffered  unto  idols,  we 

voce,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  this  note,)  considers  c«ti^<tir  as  synony- 
mous with  mwt^uv.  Awtt^tiv  iirtitn'  ain^ttv. 

For  examples,  in  which  the  derivative  substantive  am^tis  means  disbelief ,  or 
eontempt  of  the  Christiin  doctnuBi  see  Sehleuner's  LexiooOi  ra^  wes. 
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know  that  we  kave  all  knowledge.  —  We  know  that  an  idol  is  liotAtur,  &.c.  1  Cor. 
z.  29.  latter  dause,  and  verse  S).^  arc  parenthetical ;  as  aliio  are  2  Cor.  iz.  9,  10. 
which  are  so  printed  in  our  version.  A  still  more  si^al  instance  of  parontliewa 
occurs  in  £ph.  iii.  where  the  first  and  fourteenth  verses  are  connected,  the  twelve 
intermediate  verses  (2  to  13)  being  parenthetical ;  as  also  is  1  Tim.  i.  Terses  3.  to 
17.  inclnsive.  *'  in  this  passage/'  says  Professor  Franck,  *'  taking  occasion  from 
the  false  teachers,  Saint  Paul  speaks  of  the  law  according  to  the  Goepel  commit- 
ted unto  him  ;  and  having  given  vent  to  the  feelings  of  ois  heart,  he  retunia,  is 
verse  18.  to  the  scope  he  had  in  view  in  the  third  verse,  wliere  he  intimates,  bj 
using  the  comparative  particle,  a:t  (mi^m<),  that  the  completion  of  the  sense  wu  to 
be  oipectcd  in  the  subsequent  verses.  The  whole  of  the  discourse  connects  thus: 
— "  As  I  besought  thee  to  charge  some  that  they  teach  no  other  doctrine,  bot 
seek  after  godiv  edifying  ;  and  that  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  love  out  of  a 
pure  heart,  and  of  a  go<xi  conscience,  and  of  faith  unfeigned,  &c. :  so  now  I  eom- 
mit  tlie  same  charge  unto  thee, — that  thou  inayest  hold  faith  and  a  good  con- 
science," &C.1 

Another  instance  of  the  parenthesis  we  have  in  Phil.  i.  27.  to  ch.  ii.  16.  inchi- 
sive :  in  whicli  the  apostle  discusses  a  subject,  the  proposition  of  which  is  cmi* 
tained  in  ch.  i.  27. ;  and  afterwards,  in  ch.  li.  17.  he  returns  to  the  topic  which  hs 
had  been  treating  in  the  preceding  chapter.  **  In  conformity  with  this  statement 
we  find  (ch.  i.  2^r),  that  Saint  Paul  sayj,  he  is  influenced  by  two  thingv  —  a  desire 
both  of  life  and  death  ;  but  he  knows  not  which  of  these  to  choose  I)eath  is  the 
most  desirable  to  himself;  but  the  welfare  of  the  Philippians  requires  rather  that 
he  may  be  spared  a  little  longer  ;  and,  having  this  confidence,  he  is  assured  that 
his  life  will  be  lengthened,  and  that  he  shall  see  them  again  in  person.  Then,  after 
the  interruption  which  his  discourse  had  received,  he  proceeds  jfch.  ii.  17.)  as  ibl> 
lows :  *'  Yea,  and  if  1  be  offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  or  your  faith,  I  joj 
and  rejoice  with  you  all.*'  The  intervening  charge  is  happily  and  judiciously 
introduced  by  the  apostle,  in  order  that  the  rhihppians  might  not  remit  their  ez 
ertions  until  his  arrival,  but  contend  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  with  unity  and 
humility ;  as  will  bo  evident  to  those  who  examine  the  point  with  attention  and 
candour.'S 

In  2  Tim.  i.  16 — 18.  we  have  a  beautiful  example  of  the  parenthesis.  Tha 
apestle,  acknowlodging  the  intrepid  affection  of  Onesiphorus  —  who,  when  timo- 
rous  professors  deserted  him,  stood  by  him  and  ministered  to  him  —  begins  with  a 
prayer  for  the  good  man's  family  ;  The  Lord  grant  mercy  to  the  house  qf  Oiusi- 
jihorus^for  he  often  refreshed  mf ,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  my  chains j  butf  ieiug 
in  Rome  J  rcry  carcfvJly  sought  ine,  and  found  mc  out.  Saint  Paul  then  stops  his 
period,  and  suspencfs  his  sentence,  to  repeat  his  acknowledgments  and  prayer  wkk 
renewed  fervour  and  gratitude  —  (  ^he  Lord  grant  that  he  may  find  mercy  frmn 
the  Lord  in  that  day,)  and  in  how  many  instances  he  ministered  to  me  at  Epkesus^ 
you  very  well  know.  If  we  peruse  tlie  choicest  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  ws 
shall  scarcely  find,  among  their  many  parentheses  and  transpositions  of  style,  one 
expressed  in  so  pathetic  and  lively  a  manner,  nor  for  a  reason  so  substantial  and 
unexceptionable.^ 

Additional  instances  might  be  offered,  to  show  the  importance  of 
attending  to  parentheses  in  the  examination  of  the  context ;  but  the 
preceding  will  abundantly  suffice  for  this  purpose.     The  author  hai 

1  Franck*s  Guide  to  the  Scriptures,  p.  Idd.  By  the  judicious  application  of  tha 
parenthesis,  that  very  difficult  passage  in  Rom.  viii.  19 — ^21.  has  been  rendered 
perfectly  easy  and  intelligible  by  a  learned  divine  of  the  present  day.  He  proposes 
to  translate  and  point  it  ttps :  —  The  earnest  expectation  of  the  creation  waittik 
for  the  nuinifr station  of^tesons  of  God:  {for  the  creation  was  mads  suhjeet  Is 
vanity^  not  wUUngfu,  hut  by  reason  of  him  who  subjected  it)  in  hope  thai  tks  crta* 
tion  itself  also  shall  he  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glmimu 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  original  lang^uaga 
will,  on  consideration,  easily  perceive  the  justice  of  this  translation.  For  the 
sons  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  for  an  able  elucidation  of  the  whole  passage, 
**  Sermons  preached  at  Welbeck  Chapel  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  White,"  sermon 
pp.  3(^3—380.  Griesbach  has  printed  in  a  parenthesiB  only  the  middle  clause  of 
verse  20.  (<<  not  willingly,  but  by  reason  of  him  who  subjected  it")  ;  which  oertain- 
ly  does  not  materially  contribute  to  clear  up  the  difficulty  of  this 

•  Fnnek*8  Guide,  p.  189. 

bwdla  Sttcnd  Ckauca iihistntod,  Tol.  i.  jipw  68,  e9.  V  «fit 
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been  led  to  discuss  theui  at  greater  length  than  may  seem  to  have 
been  rcquii$ite,  from  the  circumstance,  that  lebs  attention  appears  to 
be  given  to  the  parenthesis,  than  to  any  other  species  of  punctuation, 
in  the  ditfereut  works  on  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  our  language, 
that  have  fallen  under  his  notice.^ 

6.  No  explanation  must  be  admitted,  but  that  which  suits  the  context. 
In  direct  violation  of  thin  sclf-ovident  canon  of  interpretation,  the  chnrck  of 

Rome  expounds  Matt,  xviii.  17.  if  a  man,  neglect  to  hear  the  churchy  let  him  bt 
unto  thee  as  a  heaihin  man  and  as  auvhlicany  of  the  infallibility  and  final  decisions 
of  all  doctrines  by  tJie  (Roman)  Catholic  church.  But  what  says  the  evangelist  ? 
Lot  us  read  the  context.  *'  /f,"  Rays  our  Lord,  *'  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against 
theCf  ffOf  and  tell  him  hisfavU  between  thee  and  him  alone  :  if  he  shall  hear  thee, 
thou  Itast  gained  thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not  Aear,  take  with  thee  one  or 
two  morcy  that  in  the  moulh  of  one  or  two  witnesses  every  word  may  be  establish- 
ed. ,ind  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  themj  tell  it  unto  the  church  :  but  if  he  neglect 
to  hear  the  churchy  let  lUm  be  unto  thee  as  an  hcMthcn  man  and  anuhlican,  (verse  15 
— 17.)  That  is,  if  a  man  have  done  you  an  injury,  first  adinonisii  him  privately  of 
it ;  if  that  avail  not,  tell  the  church ;  —  not  the  universal  church  dispersed  through* 
out  the  world,  but  that  particular  church  to  which  you  both  belong.  And  if  he 
will  not  reform  upon  such  reproof,  regard  him  no  longer  as  a  true  Christian,  but 
as  a  wicked  man  with  whom  you  are  to  hold  no  religious  communion,  though,  as 
a  fellow  man,  you  owe  him  earnest  and  persevering  good-will  and  acts  of  kind- 
ness. Through  the  whole  of  this  context  there  is  not  one  word  said  about  diso- 
beying the  determination  of  the  Catholic  church  concerning  a  disputed  doctrine, 
but  about  slighting  the  admonition  of  a  particular  church  concerning  known  sin  ; 
and  particulu"  churches  are  owned  to  be  fallible.9 

7.  Where  no  connection  is  to  be  found  with  the  preceding  and  5ii6se- 
quent  parts  of  a  book,  none  should  be  sought. 

This  observation  applies  solely  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  chiefly  to  the 
tenth  and  following  chapters,  which  form  the  second  part  of  that  book  ;  and  are 
composed  of  separate  proverbs  or  distinct  sentences,  having  no  real  or  vefbel 
connection  whatever,  though  each  individual  maxim  is  pregnant  with  the  most 
weighty  instruction.^ 

From  tlie  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  evident,  that,  although  the 
comparison  of  die  context  will  require  both  labour  and  unremittine 
diligence,  yet  these  will  be  abundandy  compensated  by  tlie  increased 
degree  of  light  which  will  thus  be  thrown  upon  otherwise  obscure 
passages.  The  very  elaborate  treatise  of  Franzius,  ahready  referred 
to,  will  supply  numerous  examples  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  are 
rendered  perfectly  clear  by  the  judicious  consideration  of  the  context. 

1  Christopher  Wollius  published  a  very  valuable  treatise,  De  Parenthesi  SacrAf 
at  Leipsic,  in  1726.  4to.  The  same  subject  has  also  been  discussed  in  tiie  follow- 
ing works,  viz.  Job.  Fr.  Hirt,  Dissertatio  de  Parenthesi,  et  generatim,  et  speciatim 
SacrA,  4to.  Jena,  1745.  Joh.  Gottl.  Lindneri,  Commentaliones  Due  de  Parenthe- 
sibus  Johanneis,  4to.  1765.  Ad.  Bened.  Spitxneri  Commentatio  Philologica  de 
Parenthesi,  Libris  Sacris  V.  et.  N.  T.  accommodata.  8vo.  Lipsis,  1773. 

9  Whitbv  on  Matt,  xviii.  15 — 17.  Bishop  PorteuB*s  Confutation  of  the  Errors  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  pp.  13, 14. 

3  J.  B.  Car]pzov.  Prim.  Lin.  Herm.  pp.  36,  37.  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  192—200. 
Pfeiffer,  Herm.  Sacr.  c.  x.  (op.  torn.  ii.  pp.  656-~65d.)  Franxius,  Prer.  pp.  8 — 11. 
Tract,  pp.  48— 61.  Morus,  in  Emesti,  torn.  i.  pp.161 — 163.  Viaer,  Herm.  Nov. 
Sacr.  pars  iii.  pp.  189 — 194.  'Wetstein  et  Semler  de  Interpret.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  116 
—120.  Francjui  Prcleetionee  Hermeneutics,  pp.  61 — ^94.  Rambach,  Inst.  Henn. 
pp.  197—216.  Jahnii  Enchirid.  Herm.  Oeneralis,  pp.  51 — 71.  Chladenii  Institu- 
Hones  Exegetios,  pp.  366—374.  J.  E.  Pfeifieri  Institutiones  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  464 
—466.  507—634.    Schsfer,  Imatutiones  Scripturiatics,  pars  u.  pp.  50—62. 
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SECTIOx\  VI. 

ON  HISTORICAL  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Bistorical  Circumstances  defined, — I.  Order, — 11.  Title. — III.  Au- 
tiior,  —  IV.  Date  of  the  several  Booh  of  Scryfture.  —  V.  The 
Place  where  written, — VI.  Chronology. — Vll.  Occasion  on 
which  they  were  written. — VIII.  Scope  or  Design.  —  IX.  Analusis 
of  each  Book. — X.  BMical  Antiquities,  incluatng,  I.  The  Politic 
caly  Ecclesiasticaly  and  Civil  State;  —  2.  Sacred  and  Profane 
History  ;  —  3.  Geography  ;  —  4.  Genealogy  ;  —  5.  JSTatural  His- 
tory ;  and  6.  Philosophical  Sects  and  Learning  of  the  Jews  and 
other  nations  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

JBlSTORICAL  Circumstances  are  an  important  help  to  the  correct 
understanding  of  the  sacred  writers.  Under  this  term  are  coniprised  : 
—  1.  The  Order;  2.  The  Title;  3.  The  Author;  4.  The  Date  of 
each  of  the  several  books  of  Scripture ;  5.  The  Place  where  it  was 
written ;  6.  The  Chronology  or  period  of  time  embraced  in  the 
Scriptures  generally,  and  of  each  book  in  particular ;  7.  The  Occa- 
sion upon  which  the  several  books  were  written  ;  8.  Their  resnective 
Scopes  or  designs  ;  and  9.  An  Analysis  of  each  book.  10.  BiblicaU 
Antiquities,  including  the  Geography,  Genealogy,  Sacred  and  Pro- 
fene  History,  Natural  History  and  Philosophy,  Learning,  and  Phi- 
losophical Sects,  Manners,  Customs,  and  private  Life  of  the  Jews 
and  other  nations  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  How  important  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  particulars  is,  and  how  indispensably  necessary  to  a 
correct  interpretation  of  the  inspired  volume,  we  are  now  to  consider. 

I.  A  knowledge  of  the  Order  of  the  Different  Books,  especially 
such  as  are  historical,  will  more  readily  assist  tlie  student  to  discover 
the  order  of  the  different  histories  and  other  matters  discussed  io 
them,  as  well  as  to  trace  the  divine  economy  towards  mankind,  \mder 
the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensations. 

This  aid,  if  judiciously  exercised,  opens  the  way  to  a  deep  ac- 
quaintance with  the  meaning  of  an  author ;  but,  when  it  is  neglected, 
many  things  necessarily  remain  obscure  and  ambiguous. 

II.  The  Titles  are  further  worthy  of  notice,  because  some  of  them 
announce  the  chief  subject  of  the  book  — 

.  As  Genesis,  the  generation  of  heaven  and  earth  —  Exodus,  the  de- 
parture of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  Slc.  ;  while  other  titles  denote 
the  churches  or  particular  persons  for  whose  more  immediate  use 
some  parts  of  the  Scriptures  were  composed,  and  thus  afford  light  to 
particular  passages. 

III.  A  knowledge  of  the  Author  of  each  book,  together  with  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  his  peculiar  character,  his  sect  or  religion,  and 
also  liis  peculiar  mode  of  thinking  and  style  of  writing,  as  wcU  as  tlie 
testimonies  which  his  writings  may  contain  concerning  himself,  is 
equally  necessary  to  the  historical  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

For  instance,  the  consideration  of  the  testimonies  concerning  him- 
self, which  appear  in  the  second  epistle  of  St.  Peter,  will  show  that 
he  was  the  author  of  that  book :  for  he  expressly  says,  1.  That  he 
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was  present  at  the  transfiguration  of  Jemis  Christ  (2  Pet.  i.  18.) ;  2- 
That  this  was  his  second  epistle  to  the  believing  Jews  (iii.  1.) ;  and 
that  Paul  was  his  beloved  brother  (iii.  15.) ;  all  which  circumstances 
quadrate  with  Peter.  In  like  manner,  the  coincidence  of  style  and 
of  peculiar  forms  of  expression,  which  exist  between  the  second  and 
third  epistles  of  Saint  John,  and  his  other  writings,  prove  that  those 
epistles  were  written  by  him.  Thus  we  shall  be  able  to  account  for 
one  writer's  omitting  some  topics,  and  expatiating  upon  others — as 
Saint  Mark's  silence  concerning  actions  honourable  to  Saint  Peter* 
and  enlarging  on  his  faults,  he  being  the  companion  of  the  latter,  and 
writing  from  his  information.  A  comparison  of  the  style  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  that  of  Saint  Paul's  other  epistles,  will 
show  that  he  was  the  author  of  that  admirable  composition.^ 

IV.  Knowledge  of  die  Time  when  each  book  was  written  some- 
times shows  the  reason  and  propriety  of  things  said  in  it.^ 

Upon  this  principle,  the  solemn  adjuration  in  1  Thess.  v.  37. 
which  at  first  sight  may  seem  unnecessary,  may  be  explained.  It  is 
probable  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  were  read  in  every  assembly  fur 
divine  worship.  Saint  Paul,  knowing  the  plenitude  of  the  apostolic 
commission,  now  demands  the  same  respect  to  be  paid  to  his  writings 
which  had  been  given  to  those  of  the  antient  prophets :  this,  there- 
furc,  is  a  proper  direction  to  be  inserted  in  the  first  epistle  written 
by  him  ;  and  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  given,  suggests  an  argument 
that  the  first  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  the  earliest  of  his  epis- 
tles. An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  date  of  a  book  is  further  of  pecu- 
liar importance  in  order  to  understand  the  prophecies  and  epistles ; 
for  not  only  will  it  illustrate  several  apparently  obscure  particulars 
in  a  prediction,  but  it  will  also  enable  us  to  ascertain  and  to  confute 
a  false  apphcation  of  such  prediction.  Grotius,  in  his  preface  to  the 
second  epistle  to  the  Thesssdonians,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  tliat  the 
Emperor  Caligula  was  the  man  ofsin^  and  Simon  Magus  the  wicked  om^ 
foretold  in  the  second  chapter  of  that  epistle ;  and  has  fruitlessly  1^ 
boured  to  show  that  it  was  written  a.  d.  38 ;  but  its  true  date,  a.  sw 
52,  explodes  that  application,  as  also  Dr.  Hammond's  hypothesis  that 
Simon  Magus  was  the  man  of  stii,  and  the  wicked  one, 

V.  Not  unfirequently,  the  consideration  of  tlie  Place,  1.  Where 
any  book  was  written  ;  or,  2.  Where  any  thing  was  said  or  done,  will 
materially  facilitate  its  historical  interpretation,  especially  if  regard  be 
had,  3.  To  the  nature  of  the  place,  and  the  customs  which  obtamed 
there. 

1.  For  instance,  it  is  evident  that  St.  Paul's  second  epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians  was  written,  shortly  after  the  first,  at  Corinth,  and  not 
at  Athens,  as  its  subscription  would  import,  from  this  circumstancep 
viz.  that  Timothy  and  Silvanus  or  Silas,  who  joined  him  in  his  first 
letter,  were  still  ¥rith  him,  and  joined  him  in  the  second.  ^Compare 
2  Thess.  i.  1.  with  1  Thess.  iii.  6.  and  Acts  xviii.  1 — 5.)     And  as  in 

1  Tliis  topic  has  been  ably  proved  by  Braonius,  in  his  Commentarius  in  Episto* 
1am  ad  llebrsBos,  pp.  10 — 2l. ;  by  Pritios,  in  hn  Introdactio  in  Novum  Testamen* 
turn,  cap.  iv.  $  iii.  pp.  47,  48^  and  by  Langias  in  his  Commentatio  de  Vita  et  Epu- 
tolis  PauU,  ().  157.  Le  Clerc  ha«  some  pertinent  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  ni 
his  Ars  Critica,  pars  iii.  sect.  ii.  cap.  vi.  p.  372. 

<  Rambach,  Inst.  Herm.  8acr.  pw  116. 
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this  epistle  he  desired  the  brethren  to  pray  that  kc  might  be  delivered 
from  unreasonable  and  wicked  men  (2  Thess.  iii.  2.),  it  is  probable 
that  he  wrote  it  soon  after  the  insurrection  of  the  Jews  at  Corinth* 
in  which  they  dragged  him  before  Gallio  the  proconsul  of  Achnia, 
and  accused  him  ot persuading  men  to  worship  contrary  to  the  law, 
(Acts  xviii.  13.)  But  this  consideration  of  the  place  where  a  hot>k 
was  written,  will  supply  us  with  one  or  two  observations  that  will 
more  clearly  illustrate  some  passages  in  the  same  epistle.  Thus  it 
i«  manifest  from  2  Thess.  iii.  8.  that  Saint  Paul  could  appeal  to  his 
own  personal  labours  for  his  subsistence  with  the  greater  confidence, 
as  he  had  diligently  prosecuted  them  at  Corinth  (compare  Acts  xviii. 
3.  with  ]  Cor.  ix.  11,  12,  13.)  :  and,  to  mention  no  more  examples, 
it  is  clear  from  2  Thess.  iii.  1,2.  that  the  sreat  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
experienced  more  difHculty  in  planting  a  Christian  church  at  Corinth, 
and  in  some  other  places,  than  he  did  at  Thcssalonica.  In  a  simi- 
lar manner,  numerous  beautiful  passages  in  his  epistles  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  will  be  more  fully  understood,  by  knowing  that  they  were  writ- 
ten at  Rome  during  his  first  captivity. 

2.  Thus  our  Lord's  admirable  discourse,  recorded  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  so  many  disregarded,  is  said 
(v.  59.)  to  have  been  deUvered  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  con- 
sequently in  a  public  place,  and  in  that  rery  city  wliich  had  witnessed 
the  performance  of  so  many  of  his  miracles.  And  it  is  this  circum- 
stance of  place  which  so  highly  aggravated  the  malice  and  unbelief 
of  his  hearers.     (Compare  Matt.  xi.  23.) 

3.  The  first  Psalm  being  written  in  Palestine,  the  comparison  (in 
T.  4.)  of  the  ungodly  to  chaff  driven  away  by  the  wind  will  become 
more  evident,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  thresliing-fioors  in  that 
country  were  not  under  cover  as  those  in  our  modern  barns  are,  bnt 
that  they  were  formed  in  the  open  air,  without  the  walls  of  cities, 
and  in  lofty  situations,  in  order  that  the  wheat  might  be  the  more 
effectually  separated  fkom  the  chaff  by  the  action  of  the  wind.  (See 
Hosea  xiii.  3.)  In  like  manner,  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
Arabian  desert,  through  which  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed«  is 
necessary  to  the  correct  understanding  of  many  passages  in  the 
Books  of  Exodus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  which  were  written 
in  that  desert. 

VI.  Chronology^  or  the  science  of  computing  and  adjusting  periods 
of  time,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  towards  understanding  uie  his- 
torical parts  of  the  Bible,  not  only  as  it  shows  the  order  and  con- 
nection of  the  various  events  therein  recorded,  but  likewise  as  it 
enables  us  to  ascertain  llie  accomplishment  of  many  of  the  prophe- 
cies. Chronology  is  furtlier  of  service  to  the  Biblical  critic,  as  it 
sometimes  leads  to  the  discovery  and  correction  of  mistakes  in  num- 
bers and  dates,  which  have  crept  into  particular  texts.  As  consider- 
able differences  exist  in  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Septuagint  version,  and  Josephus,  dif- 
ferent learned  men  have  applied  themselves  to  the  investigation  of 
these  difficulties,  and  have  communicated  the  results  of  their  re- 
searches in  elaborate  systems.  Some  one  of  these,  after  examining 
their  various  claims,  it  wiU  be  desirable  to  have  constantly  at  bmd* 
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The  principal  systems  of  Chronology  are  those  of  Cappel,  Vossius, 
Arrlibishoi)  Usher,  Bedford,  Jackson,  and  Dr.  Hales.^ 

VII.  We  find  it  to  be  no  small  help  to  tlie  undei-slanding  of  antient 
profane  writings,  if  we  can  discover  the  Occasioii  on  which,  as  well 
as  tlie  time  when,  tliey  were  penned  :  and  for  want  of  such  know- 
ledge many  passages  in  such  writings  are  become  obscure  and  un- 
intelligible. The  same  may  be  observed  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  (especially  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  and  the 
Apostolical  Epistles,)  tlie  riglit  understanding  of  the  design  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  the  phraseology  is  most  essentially  promoted  by  a  care- 
ful observance  of  the  Occasion^  upon  which  they  were  written. 

To  some  of  the  Psalms,  indeed,  there  is  prefixed  a  notice  of  the 
occasion  on  which  they  were  composed  :  and,  by  comparing  these 
-with  one  another,  and  with  the  sacred  history,  great  light  may  be, 
and  has  been  thrown  upon  the  more  difficult  passages  ;  and  the 
meaning,  beauty,  and  energy  of  many  expressions  have  been  set  in 
a  clearer  point  of  view.  But  where  no  such  titles  are  prefixed#the 
occasion  must  be  sought  from  internal  evidence.  This  is  particularly 
tlie  case  \\\i\\  the  forty-second  Psalm. 

In  the  titln  of  this  boantifiil  and  affecting  poom^we  hare  no  cluo  to  the  occasioy} 
tlutt  led  the  royal  Psalmist  to  compose  it :  but  if  we  look  into  tho  account  of  Da- 
vid's troublcsi,  recorded  in  tiic  second  book  of  Samuel,  wo  may  discover  tho  occa-t 
■ion  on  which,  nay,  perhaps,  the  very  night  when  it  was  composed.  We  may 
collect  from  many  of  the  rsalms,  that  David  was  visited  with  a  ttcvero  and  dange* 
rous  sickness  ;  and  that  Absalom,  during  his  weak  state,  took  advantago  to  raisa 
a  rebellion  against  him.  ^See  Psol.  vi.  xxii.  xxxviii.  xxxix.  xli.)  Wo  leom  froixk 
the  sacred  liistory)  that  this  wicked  design  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  art 
aud  secrecy.  {^Z  Sam.  xv.)  The  conspiracy  wasstronj^  ;  the  people  increased  con- 
tinually  with  Absalom  ;  and  Ahithophcl,  one  of  David's  chief  ministers,  on  able 
counsellor,  and  croily  politician,  had  joined  Absalom,  and  conducted  his  counsels. 
The  news  of  this  revolt  surprised  David,  and  found  him  unprepared,  and  unable 
to  moke  resistance.  He  found  himself  obliged  to  quit  his  palace,  and,  what  he 
regretted  much  more,  the  tabernacle  of  God,  and  to  nee  suddenly  from  Jerusalem, 
with  only  a  few  faithful  attendants.  Tho  good  kinc  was  now  in  tho  deepest  dis^ 
trctfs,  in  a  weak  state  of  body,  and  an  unnatural  reoellion  was  raised  against  him 
by  his  own  son,  his  beloved  son  Absalom  :  He  was  deserted  by  Aliithophel,  hi« 
counsellor,  whom  ho  esteemed  (Psol.  xli.  9.  Iv.  13.,  &c.) ;  his  familiar  friend 
whom  he  trusted y  who  was  now  become  his  bitter  and  most  formidable  enemy  :  He^ 
knew  nut  whom  to  trust ;  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel  were  after  Absalom  : 
The  revolt  seemed  general,  and  the  danger  great  and  imminent.  (Psal.  Iv.  4,  5.) 
His  heart  tras  sore  pained  within  him  ;  and  the  terrors  of  death  were  fallen  upon 
Hm.  Fearfulness  and  trembling  came  upon  him;  and  horror  ovenehelmed  km. 
Ho  was  obliged  to  hasten  his  escape,  and  make  speed  to  depart.  And  he,  and  the 
people  that  were  with  him,  went  up  from  Jerusalem  with  their  heads  covored» 
and  bare-foot,  weepincr  as  they  went  up.  In  this  calamitous  state,  his  only  re- 
source was  in  his  God ;  and  God  did  not  forsake  him.  When  he  was  told  that 
Aliithophel  was  amone  the  conspirators,  he  prayed  to  God  to  turn  tho  counsel  of 
AJiithophel  into  foolishness ;  and  God  instantly  heard  his  request.  Behold  Hu- 
■hai  the  Archite  came  to  meet  him ;  and  by  him  David  found  means  to  defeat  the 
counsel  of  this  crafty  politician.  (2  Sam.  xvii.  1.,  &c.)  Aliithophel  advised  Ab- 
salom to  pursue  immediately  that  night  after  Damd^  while  he  was  weary,  and 
itcak-handed.  But  Hushai's  counsel  was  to  wait  till  he  could  gather  all  Israel  to- 
gether :  And  this  counsel  was  approved  of  by  Absalom  and  his  people.  And  Hu- 
shai  acquainted  David  vrith  their  resolution,  and  advised  him  to  make  no  delay, 
but  pass  over  Jordan  immediately.    This  advice  he  followed,  and  came  to  that 

1  For  tho  titles  of  their  valuable  works,  as  well  as  those  treating  on  other  histo- 
^cal  circumstances  of  the  Scriptures,  the  reader  ie  referred  to  the  Appendix  tb 
this  volume,  No.  V".  S-* 
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fiver  by  niglif .  h  was  now  sonimer  tinie^l  and  Jordan  overflowed  its  banks.  Tlie 
passan'c  was  difiicult  and.  dangerous  ;  but  the  danger  of  delay  was  still  greater. 
At  this  very  time  we  Buppo»e  that  David  composecrthc  Psalm  before  us ;  and  m 
shall  find  all  parts  of  it  answer  exactly. 

The  first  thing  that  here  offered  itt^clf  to  his  observation  was  the  thirstineas  of 
the  harts,  who  in  the  day-time  siieltcrcd  themselves  in  the  woods  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  came  down  in  the  evening  to  the  river  to  slake  their  thirst.  T» 
this  he  compares  his  own  condition,  his  eager  desires  of  worshipping  God  in  his 
holy  tabernacle,  and  the  grief  and  uneasiness,  which  he  felt  on  bemg  bereft  of 
that  comfort  —  My  soul  thirsttthfor  God^for  the  living  God :  When  shall  I  come, 
mnd  appear  before  God  ?  Amidst  all  his  distresses,  nothing  afflicted  him  so  much 
ts  the  being  driven,  and  excluded  from  the  place  of  Goa  s  public  worship.  He 
poured  out  nis  soul  in  tears  and  lamentations,  when  he  remembered  the  days  in 
which  he  went  with  the  nmltitudo  into  the  house  of  God,  with  the  voice  of  joj 
and  praise.  And  greatly  was  he  affected  by  the  discredit  done  to  religion  by  hw 
sofTerings,  which  gave  these  impious  rebels  occasion  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  Pro* 
Tidence  itself,  which  either  would  not,  or  could  not,  protect  so  zealous  a  servant  of 
God.  This  piorc6d  him  like  a  sword  to  the  very  bones,  while  his  enemies  re- 
proached him,  and  also  God  himself;  while  they  said  daily  unto  him —  9ykere  U 
now  thy  God  ?  But  yet  in  this  deep  distress  he  did  not  give  himself  up  to  de- 
spondency, or  despair.  His  piety,  and  confidence  in  God,  supported  him  in  all 
his  dangers  and  difficulties.  He  breaks  out  into  this  fervent  exclamation  —  Why 
mrt  thou  cast  dotrn,  O  my  Sotd  r  And  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ?  Hnpt 
thou  in  God  ;  for  f  will  yet  praise  him^  who  is  the  health  of  my  counienance.  Our 
Psalmist  proceeds  in  the  same  pious  strain  —  O  my  God,  my  soul  is  cast  down 
Vfithin  wf  ;  but  I  will  remember  thee  from  the  land  of  Jordan  —  npxo  Vio  0'ite"*n 
—  and  of  the  Hcrnionites  from  the  hill  Mitzar.  Hermon  was  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains at  the  very  farthest  extremity  of  the  land  of  Israel,  covered  most  part  of  the 
year  with  snow.  The  word  —  npxo  —  signifies  little.  It  might  be  the  name  of 
•ome  hUl  beyond  Jordan,  or  possibly  some  little  hill  now  in  view.  Whatever  hill 
18  here  meant,  the  general  sense  is  plain  —  /  will  remember  thee,  whatever  dangers 
smrround  mcy  and  wheresoever  f  am  driven.  I  will  rem^ember  thee  amidst  the 
overflowings  of  Jordan.  I  will  remember  thee  if  I  should  be  driven  to  the  farthest 
extremity  of  the  lantl,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  bleak  mountains  of  Her' 
mon.  Which  shall  we  admire  most,  the  beauty  of  the  poetry,  or  the  piety  of  the 
■entiment  ? 

But  to  proceed  :  —  Another  thing,  which  struck  David  on  this  occasion,  was  the 
noise  of  the  water,  and  waves,  sounding  in  his  ears  —  Deep  callcth  unto  deep  ai 
the  noise  of  thy  water-spouts.  Torrents  of  water  poured  down  on  each  side  of 
him ;  those  below  seemed  to  answer  to  those  above.  Or  perhaps  the  water-spoote 
.  may  signify  the  clouds  of  heaven,  wliich  poured  down,  and  mcrcased  the  flood« 
and  added  to  the  noise.  A  dreadful  sound  this  must  be  to  David  in  his  dangerous 
condition,  at  the  dead  of  night.  And  bv  this  comparison  he  sets  forth  his  own  ca- 
lamities in  the  most  beautiful  strains  of  divine  poetry  —  All  thy  wares  and  thy  M- 
lows  are  goru  over  me.  But  his  hope  in  God  did  not  fail  him  by  day,  or  by  night. 
1%B  Lora  (says  he)  wHl  command  his  loving -kindness  in  the  day-time  ;  and  in  the 
night  his  song  shall  be  with  mcy  and  my  prayer  unto  the  God  of  my  life.  An4 
after  a  short  and  humble  expostulation  with  God,  who  suffered  him  to  be  thua  op- 
pressed, he  breaks  out  again  into  the  like  pious  ejaculation.  And  so  also,  in  the 
close  of  the  next  Psalm,  which  is  evidently  a  continuance  of  this,  he  concludee 
with  the  same.  This  is  throughout  the  burthen  of  his  song  —  ^'A?^  art  thou  cast 
down,  O  my  soul  :*  And  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  mc  f  Hope  thou  in  God; 
for  I  shall  yet  praise  him,  who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance  and  my  God. 

Nor  did  the  event  deceive  this  pious  king's  expectation.  (2  Sam.  xvii.  22.,  Ae^ 
By  the  morning  lii^ht  he  and  all  his  attendants  safely  crossed  the  Jordan  ;  there 
lacked  not  one  of  utein.  Here  he  was  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  those  who  sought 
his  life.  The  country  flocked  in  to  him  :  The  good  Hnrzillai,  and  other  loyal  sub- 
jects, brought  in  provisions,  and  other  necessaries,  for  the  susfenanrc  of  his  weary 
and  weak-handed  followers  :  Joab,  and  his  men  of  war,  came  to  his  assistance : 
And  he  was  soon  able  to  raise  an  army  powerful  enough  to  engage  and  ovorcoma 
Ids  rebel  son. 3 

As  the  occasions,  on  wliich  the  several  books  of  die  Old  and  Nevr 

1  ■^.^■^ 

■  1  Peo  Josh.  iii.  15.     1  Chron.  xii.  15.     Jer.  xii.  5.     Eccles.  xxiv.  iH\. 

3  Dr.  Randolph's  Dissertation  on  Psal.  xlii.  at  tho  end  of  vol.  i.  of  his  View  of 
Ot^A]!  Ministry,  dtc.  (Oxford,  17d4.  8vo.) 
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Testaments  were  severally  written,  are  stated  in  the  analyses  of  them 
contained  in  tlie  fourth  volume  of  this  work,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ad- 
duce any  examples  from  them.  We  must,  however,  be  careful,  when 
investigating  tlie  occasion  of  any  book  or  passage,  that  we  deduce  our 
conclusions  respecting  it  from  the  book  or  passage  itself,  and  not  from 
uncertain  conjecture. 

VIII.  The  consideration  of  tlie  Scope  or  Desi^rij  wliicli  the  iq- 
spired  autliors  severally  had  in  view,  will  greatly  illustrate  the  entire 
book :  as  its  whole  structure,  arrangement,  and  principal  arguments, 
are  materially  affected  by  the  scope.  And  as  the  scope  is  eitlier 
general  or  special^  these  two  particulars  must  not  be  confounded 
together  :  it  is  to  tlie  want  of  due  discrimination  in  tliis  respect  that 
we  may  ascribe  many  errors  of  considerable  magnitude.  Chi  tlie  in- 
vestigation of  the  Scope,  see  Section  VII.  pp.  652 — 554.  infra. 

Ia.  An  Analysis  of  each  book  is  of  equal  importance  with  the 
preceding  subjects  of  consideration.  If  judiciously  executed,  such 
analysis  will  exliibit  to  tlie  reader  a  comprehensive  view,  not  only  of 
the  chief  subject-matter  of  every  book  or  epistle,  but  will  also  show 
the  methodical  and  orderly  coherence  of  all  the  parts  of  the  book  with 
one  another.  Such  an  analysis  the  author  has  attempted  in  tlie  fourth 
volume  of  this  work.  "  Books,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  looked  upon 
confusedly,  are  but  darkly  and  confusedly  apprehended  :  but  consi- 
dered distinctly,  as  in  these  distinct  analyses  or  resolutions  into  tlieir 
principal  parts,  must  needs  be  distincdy  and  much  more  clearly  dis- 
cerned."^ 

X.  A  knowledge  of  Biblical  Antiquities,  (including  the  Sacred 
and  Profane  History,  Geography,  Genealogy,  Natural  Historj',  and 
Philosophy,  Learning  and  Philosophical  Sects,  Planners,  Customs, 
and  private  Life,  of  die  Jews  and  other  nations  mei^tioned  in  the 
Bible)  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
sacred  volume. 

1.  What  the  peculiar  rites,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Hebrews 
and  other  nations  actually  were,  that  are  either  atiudcd  to  or  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  study  of 
their  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  civil  state  ;  without  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  which,  all  interpretation  must  be  both  defective  and 
imperfect.  If,  in  order  to  enter  fully  into  the  meaning,  or  correctly 
apprehend  the  various  beauties  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  it 
be  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  forms  of  government 
that  prevailed  —  the  powers  of  magistrates,  —  modes  of  executing 
the  laws  —  the  punishments  of  criminals  —  tributes  or  other  duties 
imposed  on  subjects  —  their  military  affairs  —  sacred  rites  and  fes- 
tivals —  private  life,  manners,  and  amusements  —  commerce,  mea- 
sures and  weights,  ^c.  6lc.  —  how  much  greater  difficulties  wUl  be 
interposed  in  his  way,  who  attempts  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  these  topics  !  For,  as  the  customs  and  manners 
of  the  oriental  people  ore  widely  different  from  those  of  the  western 

I  Robert'!  Key  to  the  Bible,  pp.  (11.)  (120  ^lio  edit.  1665.  Bee  ileo  RambMhii 
IiuititutioneB  Hermeneutica  Sicra,  pp.  10b-«>110.  aod  Chkdeniut's  InstitntionM 
^         ica,  p.  582.  et  teq. 
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nations  ;  as  further,  their  sacred  rites  differ  most  esseutially  froiq 
every  tiling  witli  which  we  are  acquainted,  luid  as  tlie  Jews  in  par- 
ticular, from  the  simplicity  of  their  language,  have  drawn  very  nu- 
merous metaphors  from  the  works  of  nature,  from  the  ordinary  oc- 
cupations and  arts  of  life,  from  religion  and  things  connected  with 
it,  as  well  as  from  their  national  history;  —  there  are  many  things 
recorded,  hoth  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  must  appear 
to  Europeans  either  obscure,  unintelligible,  repulsive,  or  absurd, 
unless,  forgetting  our  own  peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  thinking, 
vvc  transport  ourselves  in  a  manner  to  the  East,  and  diligently  study 
the  customs,  whether  political,  sacred,  or  civil,  which  obtained  tliere. 
In  the  third  volume  of  this  work,  the  author  has  attempted  to  com- 
press the  most  important  facts  relative  to  biblical  antiquities. 

In  the  application,  however,  of  this  valuable  aid  to  the  intcniretation  of  the 
sacred  writings,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  we  should  be  guided  by  the 
exercise  of  a  sober  and  cautious  judgment,  and  by  the  influence  of  a  correct  taste  ; 
lest  we  ascribe  to  the  inspired  authors  sentiments  which  perhaps  never  entered 
their  minds.  From  this  mistake,  that  acute  biblical  critic,  and  most  diligent  in* 
▼est  igator  of  oriental  manners  and  customs,  Michaelis,  is  not  exempt.  In  Prov. 
X.  10.  wc  read,  tVise  men  lay  vjt  knoxtltdge,  that  is,  treasure  it  up,  and  reserve  it 
for  a  proper  opportunity  to  make  use  of  it :  Imt  the  mouth  of  the  foolish  is  near 
destruction  ;  such  an  one  is  always  talking,  and  seldom  opens  liis  mouth  but  it 

I»rovcs  a  present  mischief  to  himself  and  others.  By  changing  the  points  in  the 
attcr  clause  of  this  verse,  Michaelis  reads  :  the  movth  of  the  foolish  is  as  a  eenscr 
near  at  hand  (thurlbvlum  propint/uum)  ;  and  he  illustrates  this  cxpreasion  by  the 
oriental  Custom  of  offering  perfumes  to  a  guest,  which  (it  is  well  known)  is  an  in- 
timation to  him  that  it  is  time  for  him  to  depart.  The  sense,  which  this  profound 
Scholar  puts  upon  the  passage,  is  as  follows  :  the  foolish  man  alienates  every  one 
from  him  by  his  silly  and  insipid  discourses.  Is  not  this  torturing  words,  and  as- 
cribing to  the  sacred  penman  an  allusion  which  ho  never  designed  to  make  .'1  But, 
more  particularly, 

(1.)  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  deduce  or  invent  antient  customs  and 
ceremonies  from  words  ill  understood. 

Many  persons  have  imagined  the  prcvnlence  of  customs,  which  not  only  do  not 
at  present  exist,  but  which  also  never  did  obtain  in  the  East :  and  others  have 
supposed  many  things  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews,  which  arc  commonly  prac- 
tised by  all  nations.  Thus,  a  modern  commentator  on  Isa.  i.  2*2.  {thy  wine  is  mix- 
ed with  icatcr)  has  observed,  that  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  dilute  their 
wine  with  water  ;  this  practice  was  common  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whereas 
the  Jews  mixed  aromatic  and  invigorating  drugs,  in  order  to  render  their  wine  more 
strong  and  inebriating.  See  V^al.  Ixxv.  H.  Trov.  ix.  2.  and  xxiii.  30.  Rev.  xiv.  10. 
{2.)  It  is  further  neccssari/  that  ice  do  not  derive^  from  the  customs  or 
notions  that  obtained  in  heathen  nations,  Jewish  rites,  ceremonies^  and 
notions,  ichich  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  derived  from  them. 

Neglecting  this  caution,  our  learned  countryman,  Sir  John  Marsham,S  and  Dr. 
Spencer,^  have  attempted  to  deduce  all  the  institutes  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
Egyptians.  That  some  were  derived  from  them  is  highly  probable  ;  and  that  se- 
veral of  the  injunctions  of  Moses  were  levelled  against  Egyptian  manners  and 
rites,  from  which  he  was  anxious  to  guard  his  people,  has  been  satisfactorily  shown 
by  Michaelis,  in  his  Commaitarics  un  the  Lttws  of  Moses.  But  that  all  the  He- 
brew institutions  were  of  Egyptian  origin,  is  an  hypothesis  now  generally  aban- 
doned, since  the  able  refutation  of  it  by  the  learned  Herman  Witsius.^     In  like 

J  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  p.  275. 

2  In  his  "  Chronicus  Canon.  iEgyptiacus,  Hebraicus,  Gra?Cus,"  folio,  Londini, 
1072.  The  Leipsic  edition  (1071),)  and  that  of  Franecker  (IGUO),  both  in  4to.  are 
of  little  value. 

3  **  I)e  Legibus  Hebraporum  Ritualibus,  et  earum  Rationibus,  Libri  tres,"  foL 
Cambridge,  U>*r>.  Reprinted  at  the  Hague  in  16%,  4to.,  and  also  at  Leipsic,  ITGp. 
But  the  best  edition  is  that  of  London,  1727,  in  two  volumes  folio,  edited  by  Mr. 
Chappclow,  with  Dr.  Spencer's  last  corrections  and  additions. 

^  In  his  *'  £gyptiaca,  sive  de  iEgyptiacorom  sacroruxn  cum  Hebraicis  collations 
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manner,  Dr.  Hammond  finds  the  ^ostics  every  where  in  the  apottolic  epUtles, 
whicii  he  endeavours  to  explain  from  the  peculiar  notions  of  that  sect,  though  it  is 
well  known  Saiut  John  vms  the  only  evangelical  writer  who  expressly  combated 
their  errors. 

(3.)  We  must  take  care  not  to  ascribe  comparatively  modern  rites  and 
customs  to  the  anticnt  Hebrews. 

From  not  attending  to  this  rule,  the  Jewish  teachers,  and  those  Christian  doctors 
who  have  implicitly  tollowed  them,  have  caUKcd  much  perplexity  in  tlie  antiquities 
of  the  JewH,  having  attributed  to  the  antient  Hebrews  rites  and  ceremonies  that  did 
nttt  exist  till  later  times  ;  and,  from  not  distinguishing  the  difTeront  offes,  they 
have  consequently  confounded  antient  manners  and  customs  with  those  wliich  are 
of  modern  date.  The  Talmudixts,  and  other  Jewish  writers,  should  not  be  con' 
suited  without  the  greatest  caution  ;  for,  living  as  they  did  long  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jewish  polity,  they  not  only  wore  imperfectly  acquainted  with  it,  but 
they  likewise  contradict  each  other,  as  well  as  Josephus  and  Philo,  authors  every 
way  more  wortliy  of  confidence,  as  being  contemporary  with  that  event ;  n(^ 
unfroquently  indeed  do  they  contradict  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and,  indulging 
their  own  speculations,  they  produce  commentaries  which  are  tnily  ridicufouB. 
The  noccssary  cousei^ucnce  is,  that  those  learned  men,  who  have  impUcitly  fol- 
lowed the  Tulmudists,  have  been  precipitated  into  various  errors.  From  these 
mistakes,  not  even  Roland  and  Ikenius  arc  exempt  —  two  of  the  best  writers, 
perhaps,  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  investigation  of  Jewish  antiquities.^ 

(4.)  Lastif/,  our  knowledge  of  Biblical  Antiquities  must  be  derived 
from  pure  sources. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  biblical  antiquarian  to  determine  and  to  state  what  such 
pure  sources  are.  Independently  of  the  assistance  to  be  obtained  from  Jewirii  as 
well  as  from  profane  writers,  it  may  suffice  here  to  remark,  that  we  may  collect 
accounts  of  the  modes  of  livinor  tuaonc  the  anticnt  Hebrews,  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision, by  a  careful  collation  of  the  Old  and  New  TesUmients.  And  if  to  this  we 
add  an  acquaintance  with  the  modern  customs  and  manners  which  prevail  in  the 
East,  as  they  are  related  by  travellers  of  approved  character,  we  shall  have  a  sure 
and  easy  access  to  the  knowledge  of  sacred  antiquities :  for,  as  the  orientals,  from 
their  tenacious  adherence  to  old  usages,  are  not  likely  to  diffi;r  materially  from 
their  ancestors,^  we  have  no  very  great  reason  to  be  apprehensive,  from  comparing 
the  manners,  &c.  of  the  modern  Syrians,  Arabs,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  east, 
with  those  of  the  antient  Hebrews,  that  we  should  attribute  customs  to  them  which 
never  obtained  among  them.  Where,  indeed,  anv  new  usage  does  exist  among 
the  orientals,  it  may  be  discovered  without  much  difficulty  by  men  of  learning 
and  penetration.  The  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  is  not  a  little  facili- 
tated by  the  perusal  of  the  voyages  and  travels  of  those  who  have  explored  the 
East.  Among  these  valuable  contributors  to  the  promotion  of  biblical  science,  the 
names  of  D'Arveiux,  Maundrell,  Thompson,  Chardin,  Shaw,  Hasselquist,  Pococke, 
Neibuhr,  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  Lord  Vulcntia,  Walpole,  Ouseley,  Morier,  Light, 
Russell,  Chateaubriand,  Burkhardt,  Buckingham,  Belzoni,  Dr.  Richardson,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  and  others,  are  justly  celebrated  :  but  as  inanj 
of  their  works  are  voluminous  and  costly,  various  writers  have  judiciously  applied 
themselves  to  selecting  and  arranging  the  most  material  passages  of  their  travels. 
which  are  calculated  to  elucidate  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  this  department  of 
sacred  literature,  the  compilations  of  Harmer,  Burder,  and  the  editor  of  Calmet% 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  are  particularly  distinguished.  Of  these  works,  as  wsU 
as  of  the  principal  writers  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  the  reader  will  find  a  notice  in 
No.  V.  of  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

2.    Sacred  and  Profane  History, — An  acquaintance  with  the  hiB- 

Libri  tres,"  d&c.  Amstel.  1006,  4to. ;  and  in  his  Miscellanea  Sacra,  torn.  i.  pp.  4S9. 
et  seq. 

1  Schulzii  Compendium  ArchiBologiflB  Uebraicc,  Prolegomona,  p.  zvii.  Baaor, 
Herm.  Sacr.  p.  276. 

3  **  The  manners  of  the  East,"  —  it  is  remarked  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  modern  oriental  travellers, — <*  amidst  all  the  changes  of  government  and  reli- 
gion, are  still  the  same.  They  are  living  impressions  from  an  original  mould ; 
and,  at  every  step,  some  object,  some  idiom,  some  dress,  or  some  custom  of  com* 
mon  life,  reminds  the  traveller  of  antient  times ;  and  confurms,  above  all.  the  been* 
tv,  the  accuracy,  and  the  propriety  of  iJbe  language  and  history  of  the  Bible."  Mo- 
rair's  Second  J<mniey  througa  Persia.    Pref.  d.  tiU. 
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tory  of  the  Israelites,  as  well  as  of  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Philis- 
tines, Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Medes,  Babylonians,  Persians,  Arabians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  odier  antient  nadons,  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  die  historical  interpretaUon  of  the  Bible  :  for,  as  the  Jewish 
people  were  connected  with  those  nations,  eidier  in  a  hostile  or  in  a 
pacific  manner,  the  knowledge  of  their  history,  as  well  as  of  their 
customs,  arts,  and  literature,  becomes  die  more  interesUng ;  as  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Israelites,  notwithstanding  diey  were  forbidden  to 
have  intercourse  with  the  heathen,  did  nevertheless  borrow  and  adopt 
some  of  dieir  institutions.    More  particularly,  regardless  of  the  severe 
prohibitions  against  idolatry,  liow  many  idols  did  diey  borrow  from 
tlie  Gentiles  at  different  times,  previously  to  the  great  Babylonish 
captivity,  and  associate  diem  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah !    Their  com- 
mercial intercourse  widi  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs,  and  especially  with 
the  Phoenicians,  was  very  considerable  :  and,  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  almost  incessantly  at  war  widi  the  Pliilistines,  Moabites,  and 
other  neighbouring  nations,  and  afterwards  widi  die  Ass^'rians  and 
Eg}'ptians,  until  they  were  finally  conquered,  and  carried  into  cap- 
tivity by  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.     Further,  the  prophets,  m 
their  denunciations  or  predictions,  not  only  address  their  admonitions 
and  direatenings  to  the  Israelites  and  Jews,  but  also  frequently  accost 
foreign  nations,  whom  the}''  menace  v^dtii  destruction.     The  writings 
of  Isaiah,  Jcremiali,  and  Ezekiel,  contain  very  numerous  predictions 
relative  to  die  heathen  nations,  which  would  be  utterly  unintelligible 
without  die  aid  of  profane  history.     The  same  remark  will  apply  to 
the  divisions  of  time  and  forms  of  government  that  obtained  at  diflerent 
periods,  which  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  perusal  of  the  sacred 
writings  merely. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  history  of  die  antient  nations  of  Asia 
becomes  necessary  to  die  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  is  for  the  most  part  involved  in  so  much  obscurity  and 
confusion  as  to  require  no  small  labour  before  we  can  extricate  it 
from  the  trammels  of  fable,  and  arrive  at  any  diing  like  certainty. 
As  the  histories  of  antient  Egypt  have  perished,  widi  the  exception 
of  a  few  fragments  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Josephus,  Eusebius, 
and  other  autliors,  our  knowledge  of  the  earliest  state  of  that  country 

J  which  is  sufiiciently  confused  and  intricate)  can  only  be  derived  from 
lerodotus,  Diodorus,  and  some  other  Greek  writers,  who  cannot 
always  be  depended  on.    The  writings  of  Sanchoniatho,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  fragments,  as  well  as  the  works  of  Histi»us,  and 
odier  Phoenician  liistorians,  have  long  since  perished :  and,  for  our 
accoiuits  of  the  Assyrians,  recourse  must  cliieny  be  had  to  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves,  as  no  confidence  whatever  can  be  placed  in  the 
narrations  of  Ctesias,  whose  fidelity  and  veracity  have  justly  been 
questioned  by  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  Plutarch.     The  history  of  the 
Ammonites,  Moabites,  Idumsans,  Philistines,  and  odier  petty  neigb- 
■^ouring  nations,  who  had  no  historians  of  tlieir  own,  is  involved  ip 
^n|pal  obscurity  :  for  the  litde  that  is  known  of  them,  with  certaisty, 
wpf^  are  exclusively  indebted  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
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The  sources,  therefore,'  of  that  historical  knowledge,  wliich  is  so 
essential  to  an  interpreter  of  the  sacred  writings,  are,  in  die  first 
place,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  next  the  works  of  Josephus 
and  profane  authors.  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  where  the 
latter  speak  of  the  Jews,  they  wilfully  misrepresent  them,  as  is  done 
by  Justin  and  Tacitus.  With  a  view  to  reconcile  these  various  con- 
tradictions, and  to  overcome  tlie  difficulties  thus  interposed  by  the 
uncertainty  of  antient  profane  history,  various  learned  men  have  at 
different  times  employed  tliemselves  in  digesting  the  remains  of  an* 
tient  history,  and  comparing  it  with  die  Scriptures,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate them  as  much  as  possible  :  and  tlie  Connections  of  Sacred  and 
Profane  History,  by  Drs.  Shackford  and  Prideaux,  Stackhouse's  His- 
tory of  the  Bible,  and  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  His- 
tory, are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.* 

3.  Intimately  connected  with  history  and  chronology  is  antient 
Geography,  especially  that  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries ;  the  knowledge  of  which,  it  is  universally  confessed,  tends  te 
illustrate  almost  innumerable  passages  of  Scripture.  The  principal 
sources  of  sacred  geography  are  tlie  Scriptures  themselves,  and  the 
antient  Greek  and  other  writers,  who  have  treated  on  the  different 
countries  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  the 
voyages  and  travels  of  Chardin,  Seetzen,'  and  others,  mentioned  in 
p.  549.  who  have  explored  the  East,  and  whose  narratives  contaia 
many  very  happy  elucidatknis  of  the  physical  and  political  geograpliy 
of  the  Bible .^  These  sources  have  been  diligently  consulted  by  most 
of  the  learned  men  who  have  applied  themselves  to  tlie  illustration  of 
this  important  topic.  The  principal  works  on  sacred  geography  are 
those  of  Bochart,  Michaelis,  Reland,  and  Wells. 

4.  Next  to  History  and  Geography,  Genealogy  holds  an  important 
place  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings.  The  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity cannot  be  correctly,  if  at  all,  understood,  unless  the  genealogy 
of  the  Messiah,  and  his  descent  from  Abraham  and  David,  be  dis- 
tinctly traced.  Tliis  is  obvious  from  the  prophecies,  which,  ages 
before  his  advent,  determined  the  line  of  his  descent ;  and  left  nothing 
to  chance  or  imposture  on  the  important  subject  of  the  promised  seed, 
that,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  to  *'  bruise  the  serpent's  head,"  and  bjr 
his  one  oblation  of  himself,  once  offered,  was  to  make  a  full  and  pen- 
feet  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  Many  neat  genea- 
logical tables  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  earlier  and  larger  editions 
of  the  Bible ;  but  it  was  not  until  lately  that  an  attempt  was  made  te 
bring  together  the  various  genealogies  of  Scripture  in  one  comprehen- 

I  Seo  an  account  of  thoir  valuable  works  ni/ra,  in  the  Appendix,  No.  V. 

S  The  result  of  M.  Seetzen's  Researchesi  which  were  undertaken  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Palestine  Association  for  investigating  the  present  state  of  the  Hoi/ 
Land,  was  published  in  a  thin  quarto  tract,  intituled  "  A  brief  Account  of  ths 
Countries  adjoining  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Secu'*  Batk 
ftad  London,  1810.  Many  places  in  Palestine,  particularly  beyond  (he  Jordao, 
which  are  in  a  great  degree  unknown,  ire  satisfactorily  described  in  this  Uttle  trad. 

3  The  writings  of  most  of  the  above  noticed  travellers  have  been  consulted  for 
tite  Summary  of  biblical  Geography  aad  Antiquities,  fiNWUDg  the  third  toIum  of 
this  wnk. 
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sive  view.  This  has  been  done  m  an  elegantly  executed  work, 
entitled 

Scripture  Genealogy  from  Adani  to  Christ ;  exhibiting,  in  a  series 
of  thirty-six  engraved  tables,  a  distinct  view  of  the  nution,  tribe,  fami* 
]y,  lineal  descent,  and  posterity  of  every  person  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  so  far  as  tliey  can  be  traced  from  sacred  or  profane  history* 
London,  1817.  roynl  4to. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  oxccllent ;  and  so  far  as  we  can  jnd^e  from  an  exami- 
nation of  several  of  tlie  descents  contained  in  it,  we  believe  it  is  very  correctlj 
executed.  To  the  nainc  of  each  person  luoutioncd  in  every  table,  chronological 
dates  are  affixed  on  the  very  respectable  authorities  of  Usher  and  Blair^  and  like- 
wise  references  to  passaj^es  of  Scripture  where  the  respective  names  are  to  be  fbimd. 
Altogether,  this  is  a  very  useful  and  agreeable  companion  to  the  biblical  students 

6,  Of  equal  ini[)ortance  with  eitlier  of  the  preceding  branches  of 
knowledge  is  JVaiural  History;  by  which  alone  many,  otherwise 
obscure,  passages  of  Scripture  can  be  explained.  Thus,  frequent 
direct  mention  is  made  of  animals,  trees,  plants,  and  precious  stones ; 
sometimes  the  Scripture  expresses  sentunents  either  in  allusion  to, 
or  by  metaphors  taken  from,  some  fact  ui  natural  history  ;  and  some- 
times characters  arc  described  in  allusion  to  natural  objects ;  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  these,  we  cannot  perceive  the  nature  of  the 
cluiracters  intended.  Much  information  concerning  diis  important 
topic,  may  be  derived  from  the  labours  of  the  oriental  travellers  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  especially  those  of  Shaw,  Russcl,  Hasselquist, 
Forskal,  and  Niebuhr.  The  most  successful  investigations  of  this 
interesting  topic  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  writings  of  Bochart,  Celsius, 
Scheuchzer,  and  Professor  Paxton. 

6.  Lasdy,  in  perusing  the  sacred  volume,  the  attentive  reader 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  witli  allusions  to  Philosophical  JVotions  and 
Sects,  as  well  as  to  certain  branches  of  learning,  which  were  culti- 
vated by  the  nations  or  people  therein  mentioned :  it  is  impossible 
fully  to  apprehend  die  force,  propriety,  and  beauty  of  these  allusions^ 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  notions,  &lc.  referred  to.  A  sliort  sketch 
of  the  principal  Jewish  sects  occurs  in  the  third  volume  of  diis  work ; 
but  the  only  writer,  to  the  best  of  the  auUior's  recollection,  who  has 
discussed  this  subject  in  a  separate  treatise,  is  the  learned  and  inde- 
fatigable Professor  Buddeus,  in  his  Introductio  ad  Historiam  PhUih 
iopkuB  Hebraorum,  Hala,  1720,  8vo. ;  of  whose  labours  he  has 
availed  himself.  Tlie  philosophical  notions  wliich  obtained  among 
the  Jews  arc  also  incidentally  treated  in  most  of  die  larger  conunen* 
taries,  as  well  as  in  most  of  diose  works,  which  profess  to  be  fntro- 
ductions  to  the  Bible.^ 


SECTION  VII. 

OP   THE   SCOPE. 

I.    The  Scope  defined. -^  Importance  of  investigating  the  Scope  of  a 
Book  or  Passage  of  Scripture.  "-^11.  Rules  for  investigating  it. 

I.  A  CONSIDERATION  of  die  Scope,  or  Design  which  the 
inspired  author  of  any  of  the  books  of  Scripture  had  in  view,  essen- 

1  See  a  notice  of  these  compilatiioiui,  ti^ra,  in  tlie  Appendizj  N<y.  V. 
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tially  facilitates  the  study  of  die  Bible  :  because,  as  every  writer  had 
some  design  which  he  proposed  to  unfold,  and  as  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  would  express  liimself  in  terms  foreign  to  that  design. 
It  therefore  is  but  reasonable  to  admit,  that  he  made  use  of  such 
words  and  phrases  as  were  every  way  suited  to  his  purpose.  To  be 
acquainted,  llierefore,  with  the  scope  of  an  author,  is  to  understand 
the  cliief  part  of  his  book.  The  scope,  it  has  been  well  observed,  ia 
the  soul  or  spirit  of  a  book  ;  and,  that  being  once  ascertained,  every 
argument  and  every  word  appeaw  in  its  right  place,  and  is  perfectly- 
intelligible  :  but,  if  the  scope  be  not  duly  considered,  every  tiling 
becomes  obscure,  however  clear  and  obvious  its  meaning  may  real- 
ly be.^ 

The  scope  of  an  author  is  eillier  general  or  special;  by  the  formes 
we  understand  the  design  which  he  proposed  to  himself  in  writing  his 
book  ;  by  the  latter,  we  mean  that  design  which  he  had  in  view, 
when  writing  particular  sections,  or  even  smaller  portions,  of  his  book 
or  treatise. 

The  means,  by  which  to  ascertain  the  scope  of  a  pariiadar  see- 
t!on  or  passage,  being  nearly  tlie  same  wth  tliose  which  must  be 
Applied  to  die  investigadon  of  die  general  scope  of  a  book,  we  shall 
briefly  consider  them  togedicr  in  the  following  observations. 

II.  The  Scope  of  a  jbook  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  of  any  pardcular 
section  or  passage,  is  to  be  collected  from  the  writer's  express  men- 
tion of  it,  from  its  known  occasion,  from  some  conclusion  expressly 
added  at  the  end  of  an  argument ;  from  history,  from  attendon  to  its 
general  tenor,  to  the  main  subject  and  tendency  of  the  several  topics, 
and  to  the  force  of  the  leading  expressions ;  and  especially  from 
it3peated,  studious,  and  connected  perusals  of  the  book  itself. 

1.  When  the  scope  of  a  whole  book,  or  of  any  particular  portion  of 
it^  is  expressly  mentioned  by  the  sacred  writer^  it  should  be  carefuSf 
observed. 

Of  all  criteria  thiti  is  the  most  certain,  by  which  to  ascfrtain  the  icope  of  % 
book.  Sometimes  it  is  mentioned  at  its  commencement,  or  towards  its  cioee,  aii4^ 
sometimes  it  is  intimated  in  other  parts  of  the  same  book,  rather  obscurely  per- 
haps, yet  in  such  a  manner  tliat  a  diliffcpt  and  attentive  reader  may  readily  ascer- 
tarn  it.  Thus  the  scope  and  end  of  the  whole  Bible,  collectively,  is  contained  in 
its  manifold  utility,  which  St.  Paul  expressly  states  in  2  Tim.  iii.  IG,  17.  and  aliD 
in  Rom.  XV.  4.    In  liko  manner,  the  royal  author  of  Ecclesiastes  announces  prett;^ 


1  ^*  How  unfair,  how  irrational,  how  arbitrary,  is  the  mode  of  interpretation  which 
many  apply  to  the  word  of  God  f  They  insulate  a  passage ;  they  fiz  on  a  sen- 
tence ;  tney  detach  it  from  the  paragraph  to  which  it  belongs,  and  explain  it  in  • 
»enso  dictated  only  by  the  combination  of  the  syllables  or  the  words,  in  themselves 
r.onsidered.  If  the  word  of  God  be  thus  dissected  or  tortured,  what  langui^e  ma^' 
ft  not  seem  to  speak,  what  sentiments  may  it  not  appear  to  countenance,  what  fan- 
cy may  it  not  be  made  to  ^ratify  ?  But  would  such  a  mode  of  interpretation  ba 
tolerated  by  any  living  author  ?  Wonld  such  a  method  be  endured  in  oommentinr 
on  any  of  tne  admired  productions  of  classical  antiauity  ?  Tet  in  this  case  it  woui} 
be  comparatively  harmless,  although  utterly  indefensible  :  but  who  can  calculate 
the  amount  of  injury  which  may  be  sni^ned  by  the  cause  of  revealed  truth,  if  iUi 
pure  streams  be  thus  defiled,  and  if  it  be  contaminated  even  at  the  very  (buntain- 
hei^l."  Rev.  H.  F.  Burder^s  Sermon  on  the  Duty  aad  Meant  of  uctriaining  1^ 
genuine  Sense  9^  the  Scripturee,  p.  SI.  ' 
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/U  taketh  under  the  sun  ?  (Eccl.  i.  2.  H.)  And  toT^-ards  tlie  close  of  the  tame  book 
(ch.  zii.  8.)  ho  re{>eats  the  same  subject,  tJic  truth  of  which  he  had  proved  by  e^- 
poriencc.  So,  in  the  coininenceincnt  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  Solomoo  distiiM: 
announces  their  scope,  (ch.  i.  I — 4.  (5.)  —  **  Tkt  Provtrbs  of  Solomon^  the  ton 
Daifid  king  of  Israel ;  —  to  know  loisdom  and  ingtruciionf  to  ^erceire  tke  ttor* 
of  undtrstaruling  :  to  receive  the  instruction  of  wisdonij  justtce,  judgrnent,  m 
equity  ;  to  give  suhtUity  to  the  simple^  to  the  i^oung  fnan  knowledge  aiul  discretion; 
to  understand  a  proetrb,  and  the  interpretation  ;  the  words  of  the  wise,  and  their 
dark  sayings.''  —  Saint  John  also,  towards  the  close  of  his  Gospel,  announces  hia 
object  in  writing  it  to  be,  "  That  ye  might  believe  thai  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  tke  San 
qfGod;  and  thaty  heliering^ye  mi^ht  have  life  through  his  name.'*  Thcreibre,  all 
those  discourses  of  our  Lord,  which  are  recorded  almost  exclusively  by  this  evan- 
ffelist  and  apostle,  are  to  be  read  and  considered  with  reference  to  this  particular 
design  :  and,  if  this  circumstance  bo  kept  in  view,  they  will  derive  much  additUmat 
force  and  beauty. 

Of  the  apphc'ation  of  this  rule  to  the  illustration  of  a  particular  section,  or  llie 
•fcortaining  of  a  special  scope,  the  seventh  chapter  of  Saint  Paul's  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  will  supply  an  e:duiiple.  —  in  that  chapter,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  show  that  it  was  not  ^ood  to  marry^  the  njiOHtle  is  replying  to  the  queries  which 
had  been  proposed  to  hnn  by  the  Corinthian  converts ;  and  it  is  evident  that  his 
reply  is  contmuod  through  the  wholu  chapter.  But  did  ho  mean  to  insinuate 
absolutely  that  matrimony  in  ittielf  was  not  good  ?  By  no  means :  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  clear  from  the  scope  of  this  section,  given  by  Saint  Paul  in  express  words, 
that  his  design  was  not,  in  ^ouural,  to  prefer  a  state  of  celibacy  to  that  of  marriage ; 
much  less  was  it  to  teach  that  the  living  unmarried  was  cither  more  holy  or  more 
acceptable  to  God  ;  or  that  those  who  vow  to  lead  a  single  life  shall  certainly  ob- 
tain eternal  salvation,  as  the  church  of  Rome  erroneously  teaches  iirom  this  place. 
But  wo  perceive  that  he  answered  the  question  proposed  to  him  with  reference  to 
the  then  existing  circinuKtanccs  of  the  Christian  church.  The  apostle  thought 
that  a  single  life  was  preferable  on  account  of  the  present  distress  —  tluU  is,  the 
sufferings  to  which  they  were  then  liable.  Tho  persecutions  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  when  they  came  upon  them,  would  be  more  grievous  and  afflictive  to 
such  as  had  a  wife  and  children  who  were  dear  to  them,  than  to  tliosc  who  were 
single  :  and  therefore,  under  such  circumstances,  the  apostle  recommends  celibacy 
to  tnosc  who  had  the  gift  of  living  chastely  without  marriage. 

2,  The  scape  of  the  sacred  writer  may  he  ascertained  from  tke  kmmtn 
occasion  on  which  his  book  was  written. 

Thus,  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  there  were  many  who  disseminated  tmnt 
and  defended  Judaism  :  hence  it  became  necessary  tnat  the  apostles  shoukl  fi«- 
quently  write  against  these  errr>r8,  and  oppose  the  defenders  of  Judaism.  Such 
was  the  occasion  of  Saint  Pctor*s  second  epistle :  and  this  circumstance  will  also 
afford  a  key  by  which  to  ascertain  the  scope  of  many  of  the  other  epistolary  writ* 
inffs.  Of  the  same  description  also  wore  many  of  the  parables  delivered  by  Jesus 
Christ.  When  any  question  was  proposed  to  him,  or  he  was  reproached  ror  hold- 
ing intercourse  with  publicans  and  sinners,  he  availed  himself  of  tho  occasion  to 
reply,  or  to  defend  himself  by  a  jmrable.  Sometimes,  also,  when  his  discipiss 
laboured  under  any  mistakes,  ho  kindly  corrected  their  erroneous  notions  bj 
parables. 

The  inscriptions  prefixed  to  many  of  the  Psahns,  though  some  of  them  ere  eri- 
dentlv  spurious,  and  consequently  to  be  rejected,  frequently  indicate  the  occasion 
on  which  they  were  composed,  and  thus  reflect  considerable  lisht  upon  their  scops. 
Thus  the  scopo  of  the  Idtli,  34th,  and  :kl  Psalms  is  illustrated  from  their  respeeti?e 
inscriptions,  which  distinctly  assert  upon  what  occasions  they  were  composed  by 
David.  In  like  manner,  many  of  tho  prophecies,  which  would  otherwise  be  obseur*, 
become  perfectly  clear  when  we  understand  tho  circumstances  on  account  ojf 
which  tiic  predictions  wcro  uttered. 

3.  The  express  conclusion,  added  by  the  writer  at  the  end  of  an  at' 
gumrnt,  demonstrates  his  general  scope. 

Thus,  in  Roin.  iii.  28.  aflcr  a  long  discussion,  Saint  Paul  adds  this  conclusion : 
—  Thtrefore  we  eondude,  thai  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  tftke 
hw :  Hence  we  perceive  with  what  design  the  whole  passage  was  written,  and 
to  which  all  tho  rest  is  to  be  referred.  The  conclusions  interspersed  throng  the 
epistles  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  particles,  *<  wnereforo,"  **  seeing 
loat,'*  "  therefore,"  <<  then,"  Arc  as  well  as  by  the  circumstances  directly  men- 
tioned or  referred  to.    The  principal  conoluti6ns,  however,  must  be  mpMbod  fiws 
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those  which  are  of  cotimaraiivelj  less  importance,  and  subordinate  to  the  former. 
Thus,  in  the  epistle  to  Philemon,  our  attention  must  chiefly  be  directed  to  verses 
8.  and  17.,  whence  wo  collect  that  Sauit  Paul's  design  or  scope  was  to  reconcile 
OnesimuB  (who  had  been  a  runaway  slave)  to  his  master,  and  to  restore  him  to 
the  latter,  a  better  person  than  he  had  before  been.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Epho- 
sians,  the  principal  conclusions  arc,ch.  ii.  11,  V2.  and  ch.  iv.  1.  3.  The  subordi- 
nate or  less  principal  conclusions  are  ch.  i.  15.  iii.  13.  iv.  17. 25.  v.  1.  7.  15.  17.  and 
vi.  13, 14.1 

4.  The  scope  of  a  passage  may  further  he  known  from  history. 

For  instance,  we  learn  from  history,  that  during  the  time  of  the  apostles  there 
were  numerous  errors  disseminated  ;  and  theretbre  they  wrote  many  passages  in 
their  epistle  with  the  express  design  of  reftiting  such  errors.  An  acquaintance 
with  these  hiidorical  particulars  will  enable  us  to  determine  with  accuracy  tht 
scope  of  entire  books  as  well  as  of  detached  passages. 

5.  A  knowledge  of  the  time  when  a  i)ook  was  written,  and  also  of  the 

state  of  the  church  at  that  time,  will  indicate  the  scope  or  intention  of 

the  author  in  writing  such  book* 

Thus,  the  epistle  of  Saint  James  was  written  about  the  year  of  Christ  61.  at 
which  time  the  Christians  were  suffering  persecution,  and  prtibably  (as  M>poari 
from  ch,  ii.  6.  and  ch.  v.  6.)  not  long  before  the  apostle's  martyrdom  ;  which.  Bishop 
Pearson  thinks^  happened  a.  d.  02.  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  when  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  temple  and  polity  was  impending.  (James  v.  1.8.)  At 
the  period  referred  to,  there  were  in  the  church  certain  professing  Christians,  who^ 
in  consequen'se  of  the  sanguinary  persecution  then  carried  on  against  them  both 
by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  not  only  declining  in  faith  and  love,  and  indulging 
various  sinful  practices  —  for  instance,  undue  respect  of  persons,  (chapter  ii.  verae 
j.  ft  8cq.)  contempt  of  their  poor  brethren,  (chapter  ii.  verse  9.  tt  stq.)  and  unbridle4 
tVeedom  of  speech,  (chapter  iii.  verse  3.  ei  sr.q.)  \  but  who  also  most  shamefully 
abused  to  licentiousness  the  grace  of  God,  which  in  the  Gospel  is  promised  to  the 
penitent ;  and,  disregarding  holiness,  boasted  of  a  faith  destitute  or  its  appropriate 
fruits,  viz.  of  a  bare  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Gospel,  and  boldly  affirmed  thai 
this  inoperative  and  dead  faith  was  alone  sufficient  to  obtain  salvation,  (chapter  ii. 
verse  17.  et  stq.)  Hence  we  ma^  easily  perceive  that  the  apostle*s  scope  was  not  te 
treat  of  the  doctrine  of  justification ;  but,  tlie  state  of  the  church  requiring  it,  to 
correct  those  errors  in  doctrine,  and  those  sinful  practices,  which  had  crept  mfe 
the  church  f  and  particitlarly  to  expose  that  fundamental  error  of  a  dead  faith 
unproductive  of  good  works.  This  observation  further  shows  the  true  way  of 
reconciling  the  supposed  contradiction  between  the  apostles  Paul  and  James,  con* 
eerning  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith.3 

6.  if  however,  none  of  these  subsidiary  aids  present  themselves^  ii 
only  remains  that  we  RFsPRJiTEDLT  ajtd  diugej^tly study  the  emtimb 

BOOK,  AS    WELL  AS   THE    WHOLE   SUBJECT,  AJfD  CAREFULLY  ASCERTJUM' 

THE  SCOPE  FROM  THEM,  bcfore  wc  attempt  an  examination  of  any  par^ 
ticular  text. 

Thus  we  shall  be  enabled  to  imderstand  the  mind  of  its  author,  and  to  ascertain 
the  main  subject  and  tendency  of  the  book  or  epistle  which  may  be  under  comside- 
ration :  or  if  it  have  several  views  and  purposes  in  it,  not  mutually  dependent  upcm 
each  other,  nor  in  subordination  to  one  chief  end,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  discover 
what  those  different  matters  were,  as  also  in  what  port  the  author  concluded  one 
and  began  another  ;  and,  if  it  be  necessary  to  divide  such  book  or  epistle  into  parte, 
to  ascertain  their  exact  boundaries. 

But  ia  this  mvestigation  of  the  scope,  there  is  not  always  that 
clearness  which  leads  to  a  certain  interpretation  :  for  sometimes  there 
are  several  interpretations  which  sufficiently  agree  with  the  writer's 
design.  In  those  places,  for  instance,  where  the  coming  of  Christ  13 
mentioned,  it  is  not  always  determined  whether  it  is  his  last  advent 

1  Franckii  Manuductio,  cap.  iii.  pp.  87, 88.  Sd2.  or  Engliih  edition,  pp.  61.  et  eeq. 
177.  et  seq.    Franckii  Prelect.  Herm.  pp.  38.  et  leq. 

9  Annales  Pauline,  p.  31. 

3  Jo.  Henr.  Michaelis  Introdaetio  Historioo-Theologiea  in  Jaeobi  Mlnorii  Epii* 
lilam  CtlhoUcun,  f  viii.  «i. 
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fo  judge  the  world,  or  his  coming  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews.  In  such  cases  the  interpreter  must  be  content  ^itb  some 
degree  of  probability.  There  arc,  however,  two  or  three  cautions,  in 
the  consideration  of  the  scope,  to  which  it  will  be  desirable  to  attend. 

1.  Where,  of  two  eTplanations,  otic  is  emdently  contrary  to  the  series 

of  the  discourse,  the  other  must  necessarily  be  preferred. 

In  Pifal.  xlii.  2.  the  royal  psalmist  patlictidLlly  exclaims  —  When  shall  I  come 
and  appear  before  God? — This  verse  haH,  by  some  writers,  been  expounded 
thos ;  that  a  man  may  wish  for  death,  in  order  that  ho  may  the  sooner  enjoy  that 
atote  of  ^ture  blessedness  which  is  sometimes  inf  ended  by  the  phrase  seeing  God. 
Now  this  exposition  is  manifestly  contrary  to  tlie  design  of  the  Psalm  ;  in  which 
David,  exiled  from  Jerusalem,  and  connoquently  from  the  house  of  God,  through 
Absalom's  unnatural  rebellion,  expresses  his  fervent  desire  of  returning  to  Jeru- 
Mlem,  and  beholding  that  happy  day  when  ho  shonld  again  present  himself  before 
God  in  his  holy  tabernacle.  In  the  fourth  verse  he  mentions  the  sacred  pleasure 
with  which  ho  had  gone  (or  would  repair,  for  some  of  the  versions  render  the  verb 
ill  the  future  tense)  with  the  multitude  to  the  house  of  Ood.  There  is  therefore 
in  this  second  sense  a  necessary  and  evident  connection  with  the  scope  and  series 
of  the  discourse. 

In  1  Cor.  iii.  17.  we  read,  !f  any  man  defile  (more  correctly  destroy)  the  tempU 
$f  Godf  him  skeUl  God  destroy.  The  phrase  temple  of  Gody  in  this  passaffe,  u 
tuually  interpreted  of  the  hunian  body,  and  by  its  defilement  is  understood  hbidi^ 
nous  unchastity,  which  God  will  destroy  by  inflicting  correspomling  punishment 
cm  the  Ubidinous  man.  This  sense  is  certainly  a  good  one,  and  is  confirnied  by  a 
similar  expression  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  chapter.  But,  in  the  former  part  of 
the  third  chapter,  the  apostle  hod  been  giving  the  teachers  of  the  Corinthian 
Christians  an  important  caution  to  teach  pure  and  salutary  doctrines,  together 
with  that  momentous  doctrine  —  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is 
imid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,  (v.  1 1 .) —  and  that  they  should  not  add  false  doctrinea 
to  it.  Afler  largely  discussing  this  topic,  he  subsequently  returns  to  it,  and  the 
passage  above  eitedf  occurs  intermediately.  From  this  view  of  the  scope  it  wiU 
be  evident,  that  by  the  temple  of  God  is  to  bo  understood  the  Christian  choreh ; 
which  if  any  man  defile,  corrupt,  or  destroy,  by  disseminating  false  doctrines,  God 
will  destroy  him  also. 

2.  Where  a  parallel  passage  plainly  shows  that  another  passage  is 
to  be  understood  in  one  particular  sense,  this  must  be  adopted  to  the  ex* 
elusion  of  every  other  sense,  although  it  should  be  supported  by  the 
^cunmatical  interpretation  as  well  as  by  the  scope. 

Thus,  in  Matt.  v.  1125.  we  read  —  **  jigrce  with  thine  adcersary  quickly,  ichiUt 
thou  art  in  the  tcay  with  him  ;  lest  at  any  time  the  adeersarif  deliver  thee  to  tkm 
judgCf  and  the  judge  df  liver  thee  to  the  officer  ^  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison.**  This 
passage  lias  been  interpreted  to  refer  either  to  a  future  state  of  existence,  or  to  the 
present  life.  In  the  former  sense,  the  adversary  is  God  ;  the  Judges  Christ ;  the 
qficer,  death ;  and  the  prison,  hell  and  eternal  punishments,  tn  the  latter  sense, 
the  meaning  of  this  passage  simply  is,  **  If  thou  hast  a  lawsuit,  compromise  it 
with  the  plaintiff,  and  thus  prevent  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  it  before  a  judge: 
but  if  tliou  art  headstrong,  and  wilt  not  compromise  the  affair,  when  it  cornea  to 
be  argued  before  the  judge,  he  will  be  severe,  and  will  decree  that  thou  shalt  pay 
the  uttermost  farthing."  Now,  both  these  expositions  yield  good  senses,  agreeing 
with  the  scope^  and  bfjth  contain  a  cou^ent  argument  that  we  should  be  easily  ap- 
peased :  but  if  we  compare  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  xii.  58,  59.  we  shall  find 
the  case  thus  stated  —  When  thou  gocst  with  thine  adversary  to  the  magistrate,  as 
thou  art  in  the  way,  giee  diligence  that  thou  mayest  be  delivered  from  him,  lest  he 
kale  thee  to  the  juUge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer  (ru  vpacro^,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  levy  fines  imposed  for  violation  of  the  law) ;  and  the  officer  on  non- 
nnyment  cast  thee  into  prison.  I  tell  thee  thou  shalt  not  depart  thence  till-  them, 
hast  paid  the  very  last  mite.  —  In  this  passage  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  a 
future  state,  nor  to  an^  punishments  which  will  hereafter  be  inflicted  on  the  im- 
placable :  and  thus  a  single  parallel  text  shows  which  of  the  two  senses  best  acrees 
with  the  scope  of  the  discourse,  and  consequently  which  of  them  is  preferably  to 
>be  adopted.! 

I  fiauer,  Herm.  Saor.  pp.  901—004.    J.  B.  Cvpior.  Oerm.  Sacr.  pp.  33^-^ 
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SECTION  VIII. 

OF   TH£   ANALOGY   OF   FAITH.  f 

I.  The  Analogy  of  Faith  defined  and  illustrated.  — 11.  Its  importance 
in  studying  the  Sacred  Writings.  —  111.  Rtdes  for  investigating 
the  Analogy  of  Faith, 

I.  Of  all  the  various  aids  thai  can  be  employed  for  investigating 
and  ascertaining  the  sense  of  Scripture,  the  analogy  of  faith  is 
one  of  tlie  most  inijx)rtant.  We  may  define  it  to  be  the  constant  arid 
perpetual  harmony  of  Scripture  in  the  fundamental  points  of  faith 
ana  practice,  deduced  from  tliose  passages,  in  which  they  are  dis- 
cussed by  the  inspired  penmen,  either  directly  or  expressly,  and  in 
clear,  plain,  and  intelligible  language.  Or,  more  briefly,  tlie  analogy 
of  faith  may  be  defined  to  be  that  proportion  which  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  bear  to  each  otlier,  or  the  close  connecjlion  between  the 
truths  of  revealed  religion. 

The  Analogy  of  Faith  is  an  expression  borrowed  from  Saint  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  (xii.  C.)  where  he  exhorts  tliose  wIk)  oro- 
phcsy  in  the  church  (that  is,  tliose  who  exercise  the  office  of  authori- 
tatively expounding  the  Scriptures)  to  prophesy  according  to  the  pro- 
portion, or,  as  the  word  is  in  the  original,  the  analogy  cf  faith.  To 
tlie  same  effect  many  commentators  interpret  Saint  Peter's  maxirti, 
(2  Pet.  i.  20.)  that  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  any  private,  or 
self-interpretation  ;  implying  tliat  tlie  sense  of  any  prophecy  is  not  to 
be  detennined  by  an  abstract  consideration  of  tlie  passage  itself,  but 
by  taking  it  in  conjunction  with  other  portions  of  Scripture  relating  to 
the  subject,  "comparing  things  spiritual  with  spiritual"  (1  Cor.  ii. 
13.);  —  a  rule,  wliich  though  it  be  especially  applicable  to  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  is  also  of  general  importance  in  the  exposition  of  the 
sacred  volume.^ 

II.  It  is  evident  that  God  does  not  act  without  a  design  in  the 
t^stem  of  religion  taught  in  tlie  Gospel,  any  more  tlian  he  does  in 
the  works  of  nature.  Now  tliis  design  must  be  uniform :  for,  as  in 
the  system  of  tlie  universe  every  part  is  proportioned  to  the  whoiei 
and  is  made  subservient  to  it,  so,  in  the  system  of  the  Gospel,  all 
the  various  tiuths,  doctrines,  declarations,  precepts,  and  promises, 
must  correspond  with  and  tend  to  the  end  desipied.     For  instance, 

if  any  one  interpret  tliose  texts  of  Scripture,  which  maintain  our  jus- 

—  _■-_-_  —      ^— ^^— 

Ernesti,  Institutio  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  61,  62.  Mori  Acroases  in  Ernesti,  torn.  i. 
pjp.  150--1G0.  Franckii  Pitelect.  Herm.  pp.  29 — 61.  Franckii  Commentatio  cto 
Scopo  Vetcris  et  Novi  Testamenti,  Hale  1724,  8yo.  Jahnii  Enchiridion,  pp.  6&— 
71.  Ranibach,  Inst.  Herm.  pp.  145—197.  234.  23B— 240.  ChladenU  Instit  Exeffet. 
pp.  375—387.  J.  E.  Pfeiffen,  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  147—151.  267—276.  Schc^, 
liistitutioneB  Scripturistice,  pars  ii.  pp.  62 — 68. 

1  Bishop  Van  Mildert^s  Bampton  Loct.  p.  181.  Pfeiflfor,  Herm.  Sacr.  c.  xii.  (Op. 
t.  ii.  p.  659.)  CarpzoT.  Prim.  Lin.  Herm.  Sscr.  p.  28.  It  may  here  be  remarked, 
that  the  New  Testament  presents  three  terms,  which  appear  to  be  synonyrooot 
with  the  analogy  of  faith,  vu.  1 .  Rom.  ii.  20.  Uo^fmns  hk  yv^^tm,  nai  rnt  aX^fiut » 
7w  vo/iw,  the  form  of  knowledge,  the  grand  scheme  and  draught  of  all  true  science, 
and  the  system  q^  eternal  truth  in  the  law.  —  2.  Rom.  vi.  17.  Tvtraf  itiajftiti  the/(9fM 
or  mould  of  doctrine  into  which  the  Christians  vrere  cast.  —  3. 2  Tim.  u.  17.  Ymtv* 
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tification  by  faith  only,  or  our  salvation  by  free  grace,  in  such  a  sense 
as  to  exclude  the  necessity  of  good  works,  this  interpretation  is  to  be 
rejected,  because  it  contradicts  the  main  design  of  Christianity,  which 
is  to  save  us  from  our  sins  (Matt.  i.  21.),  to  make  us  holy  as  God  is 
holy  (1  Pet.  i.  15.),  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  filthiness  both  of  flesh 
and  spirit.  (2  Cor.  vii.  1.)  In  the  application,  however,  of  the 
analogy  of  faith  to  the  interpretation  of  tlie  Scriptures,  it  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  that  tlie  inquirer  previously  understand  the  whole  scheme 
of  divine  revelation ;  and  that  he  do  not  entertain  a  predilection  for  a 
part  only ;  without  attention  to  tliis,  he  \^ill  be  liable  to  error.  If  we 
come  to  the  Scriptures  with  any  pre-conceived  opinions,  and  are  more 
desirous  to  put  that  sense  upon  the  text  which  comcides  with  our  own 
sentiments  rather  than  the  truth,  it  then  becomes  the  analogr  of  our 
&ith  rather  tlian  tliat  of  die  whole  system.  This,  Dr.  Campbell 
remarks,  was  the  very  source  of  the  blindness  of  the  Jews  in  our 
Saviour's  time :  they  searched  the  Scriptures  very  assiduously  ;  but, 
in  the  disposition  they  entertained,  they  would  never  believe  what  that 
sacred  volume  testifies  of  Christ.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  their  great 
rule  of  interpretation  was  the  analogy  offaiih,  or,  in  otiier  words,  the 
system  of  the  Pharisean  Scribes,  the  doctrine  tlien  in  vogue,  and  in 
the  profound  veneration  of  which  they  had  been  educated.  This  is 
that  veil  by  which  tlie  understandings  of  the  Jews  were  darkened, 
even  in  reading  the  law,  and  of  wliich  Saint  Paul  observed  that  it 
remained  unremoved  in  his  day ;  and  we  cannot  but  remark  that  it 
remains  unremoved  in  our  own  timc.^  Tliere  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a 
sect  or  denomination  of  Christians,  whetlier  of  the  Greek,  Ronush,  or 
Protestant  churches,  but  has  some  particular  system  or  digest  of 
tenets,  by  them  termed  tlie  analogy  offaith^  which  they  individually 
hold  in  the  greatest  reverence  ;  and  all  whose  doctrines  terminate  in 
some  assumed  position,  so  that  its  partisans  may  not  contradict  them- 
selves. When  persons  of  this  description,  it  has  been  well  remarked, 
tteet  witli  passages  in  Scripture  which  tliey  cannot  readily  explain, 
consistently  with  theur  hypothesis,  they  strive  to  solve  the  diflScuIty  hj 
the  analogy  of  faith  wliich  they  have  themselves  invented.  But  al- 
lowing all  their  assumptions  to  be  founded  in  truth,  it  is  by  no  means 
eonsonant  with  the  principles  of  sound  divinity,  to  interpret  Scripture 
by  the  hypothesis  of  a  church ;  because  the  sacred  records  are  die 
only  proper  media  of  ascertaining  theological  trutlu^ 

III.  Such,  then,  being  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  anakgy 
of  faith,  it  remains  to  state  a  few  observations  which  may  enable  die 
student  to  apply  it  to  the  clearing  up  of  obscure  or  difficult  passages 
of  Scripture. 

1.  Wherever  any  doctrine  is  manifest  ^  either  from  the  tohoh  tenmr  of 
divine  revelation  or  from  its  scope^  it  must  not  be  weakened  or  set  aside 
hy  a  few  obscure  passages. 

As  the  obflervance  of  this  canon  ia  necessarj  to  erery  student  of  the  in^ired 
Tolumc,  80  it  ought  especially  to  be  regarded  by  those  who  are  apt  to  interpret 

1  Dr.  CampbeU'a  tranalation  of  the  Four  Goepelt,  vol.  i.  dissert  it.  $  14.  p.  U6. 
8d  edit. 

9  Franck*s  Guide  to  tht  Scriptaiei,  p.  79.    Fiaiwkii  PmlMt.  Emkol  p.  165. 
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ptfliages,  which  are  not  of  themselves  plain,  by  those  opinions,  of  the  belief  of 
which  they  are  already  possessed ;  bat  for  which  they  have  little  gf  oond  besides 
the  mere  sound  of  some  texts,  that  appear,  when  first  heard,  to  be  &vourable  to 
their  preconceived  notions.  Whereas,  if  such  texts  were  compared  with  the  scope 
of  the  sacred  writers,  they  would  be  found  to  bear  quite  a  difibrent  meaning.  For 
instance,  no  truth  is  asserted  moro  frequently  in  Uie  Bible,  and  coiuequently  is 
more  certain  in  religion,  than  that  God  is  good,  not  only  to  some  individuals,  but 
also  toward  all  men.  Thus,  David  says,  (Psal.  cxlv.  9.)  The  Lord  is  good  la 
ALL,  and  kis  tendermereics  are  over  all  his  works;  and  Ezekiel,  (xviii.  23.) 
Have  I  any  pleasure  at  all  in  the  wicked  that  he  should  die  f  saith  the  Lord :  and 
not  that  he  should  turn  from  his  ways  and  live  T  Fre(^uently  also  does  the  Al- 
mighty declare,  both  in  the  books  of  the  law  as  well  as  m  the  prophets,  and  alsa 
in  the  New  Testament,  how  earnestly  he  desires  the  sinner's  return  to  him.  See, 
amon^  other  passages,  Deut.  v.  *29.  Ezek.  xviii.  'J2.  and  xxxiii.  11.  Matt,  xxiii.  37. 
John  lii.  16.  1  Tim.  ii.  4.  Titus  ii.  11.  and  2  Pet.  iii.  U.  If,  therefore,  any  passa^ei 
occur  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  contradict  the  ffoodness  of  God,  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  He  has  created  some  persons  that  he  might  damn  them  (as  some  have 
insinuated) ;  in  such  case  the  very  clear  and  certain  doctrine  relative  to  the  ffood- 
ness of  God  is  not  to  be  impugned,  much  less  set  aside,  by  these  obscure  pbcei^ 
which,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  be  illustrated  by  such  passages  as  are  more  clear. 
Thus,  in  Prov.  xvi.  4.  accordinv  to  most  modern  versions,  we  read,  that  The  Lord 
hath  made  all  things  for  himseff  yea  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evU.  This 
possaffe  has,  by  several  eminent  writers,  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  predestine 
tion  (H  the  elect  and  the  reprobation  of  the  wicked,  but  without  any  foundation. 
Junius,  Cocceius,  Michaelis,  Glassius,  Pfeiffer,  Turretin,  Ostervald,  Dr.  Whitbv, 
Dr.  S.  Clarke,  and  other  critics,  have  shown  that  this  verse  may  be  more  eorrectly 
rendered,  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  to  answer  to  themselves,  or  aptly  to  refer 
to  one  another,  y«A  even  the  wicked,  for  the  evil  da^,  that  is,  to  bo  the  executioner  of 
evil  to  others :  on  which  account  they  are  in  Scripture  termed  the  rod  of  Jehovah 
(Isa.  X.5.),  and  his  sword.  (Psal.  xvii.  13.)  But  there  is  no  necessitv  for  rejecting  tha 
received  version,  the  plain  and  obvious  sense  of  which  is  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  which  docs  not  contribute  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  promote  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  adorable  designs.  The  pious  and  the  wicked  alike  conduce  to  this 
end  ;  the  wicked,  whom  God  nas  destined  to  punishment  on  account  of  their  trnm- 
ety,  serve  to  display  his  justice  (see  Job  xxi.  30.),  and  consequently  to  manifest 
his  fflor^.  <*  God,"  says  Dr.  Gill  (who  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  doctrines 
of  election  and  reprobation)  "  mode  man  neither  to  damn  him  nor  to  save  him,  but 
for  his  own  glory,  and  that  is  secured  whether  in  his  salvation  or  damnation ;  nor 
did  or  does  God  make  men  wicked :  He  made  man  upriffht,  and  man  has  made 
himself  wicked  ;  and  being  so,  God  may  justly  appoint  him  to  damnation  for  hit 
wickedness,  in  doing  which  he  glorifies  his  justice."!  . 

2.  No  doctrine  can  beiong  to  the  analogy  of  faiths  which  is  founded 
on  a  siitQLE  text :  for  every  essential  principle  of  religion  is  delivered 
in  more  than  one  place.  Besides,  single  sentences  are  not  to  be  detached 
from  the  places  where  they  standi  but  must  be  taken  in  connection  wiik 

the  whole  discourse. 

From  disregard  of  this  rule,  the  temporary  direction  of  the  apostle  James  (v.  14, 
15.)  has  been  perverted  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  rendered  a  permanent  insti- 
tution, from  a  mean  of  recovery,  to  a  charm,  when  recovery  is  desperate,  for  the 
salvation  of  the  soul.  The  mistake  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  founding  what  she  ealla 
the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction  upon  this  place,  is  very  obvious ;  for  the  anoint- 
ing here  mentioned  was  applied  to  thoso  whose  recovery  was  expected,  as  appears 
from  verse  16.  where  it  is  said  that  the  Lord  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith  shall 
raise  up  and  restore  the  sick :  whereas  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  extrenM 
unction  is  used  where  there  is  little,  or  no  hope  of  recovery,  and  is  called  the  st^ 
erament  of  the  dying.^  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  popish  system  of 
auricukr  confession  to  a  priest ;  which  is  attempted  to  be  supported  by  James  v.  16. 
and  1  JDhn  i.  9.  neither  of  which  passages  has  any  reference  whatever  to  the  minis- 
terial office.  In  the  former,  confossions  of  our  faults  is  represented  as  the  duty  of  the 
faithful  to  each  other ;  and  in  the  tatter,  as  the  duty  of  the  penitent  to  God  akuw. 

1  Gill  in  loc.    See  also  J.  E.  Pfoiffer's  Instit.  Herm.  Saer.  p.  134—136. 

S  See  Bishop  Burnet  on  the  2&th  Article ;  Whitby,  Benson,  Mackni^ht,  ana 
other  commentators  on  this  text ;  and  Mr.  Fletcher's  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  InitilMtioni  of  Um  Ronui  Cttholtc  Religioiif  p.  196.  et  uf. 
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3.  The  wuoLE  system  of  revelation  must  be  eypJained^  so  as  to  be 
consistent  with  itself  —  Whtn  two  passages  appear  to  be  contradictory^ 
if  the  sense  of  the  one  can  be  clearly  ascertained^  in  such  cast  that  must 
regulate  our  interpretation  of  the  other. 

Thufl,  io  one  pawaffc,  the  anostio  John  says  ;  If  ire  say  that  tee  hare  no  sin,  we 
tUceioc  ourselifCSt  and  the  truth  ui  not  in  vs.  If  tec  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful 
and  Just  to  forgive  us  our  sins  :  if  tee  say  tec  hate  not  sinned,  we  make  hiru  a 
liar,  and  his  word  is  not  in  us.  (1  John  i.  d — 10.)  In  another  passage  the  Home 
uoitle  aifirnuf :  IVhoever  abidcth  in  him,  sinneth  tutt.  lVh4tsoecer  is  bom  of  Gody 
doth  not  comtnit  sin  ;  for  his  seed  reinaineth  in  him  :  and  he  cannot  sin,  because 
he  is  born  of  God.    (1  John  iii.  6.  9.) 

This  IH  an  apparent  contradiction  ;  but  the  texts  must  be  explained,  so  as  t« 
avrce  with  one  another.  Now,  from  Scripture  and  experience  we  are  certain,  that 
the  first  passage  must  be  literally  understood.  At  the  dedication  of  the  temple, 
Solomon  said :  If  thru  sin  against  thee,  and  thou  be  angry ,  {for  there  is  no  man 
that  sinneth  not)  1  Kings  viii.  4<>.  And  in  Eccl.  vii.  ^0.  For  there  is  not  a  just 
man  upon  the  earth,  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not.  The  explanation  of  the  se- 
cond passaf  0,  therefore,  must  b^  regulated  by  the  established  signification  of  the 
first ',  that  ooth  may  agree.  When  it  is  aifirmed.  that  even  go<i3  men  cannot  say, 
they  have  no  sin  ;  the  apostle  speaks  of  occasional  acts,  from  which  none  arc  free. 
When  Saint  John  says,  tliat  he  who  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin,  he  evi- 
dently means,  habitualttj  as  the  slave  of  sin  ;  and  this  is  incompatible  with  a  state 
of  grace.  Both  passages,  therefore,  agree,  as  the  one  refers  to  particular  deeds, 
and  the  other  to  general  practice  :  ana  in  this  manner,  must  every  seeming  con- 
tradiction be  removed.  The  passage,  of  which  the  literal  sen»e  can  be  estabU>h- 
od,  must  always  regulate  the  interpretation  of  a  different  expression,  so  as  to  luoke 
it  agree  with  ii.ccd  principles. 

4.  No  interpretation  of  Scripture  can  belonor  to  the  analogy  offaith^ 
that  contradicts  any  of  those  fundammtal  points  of  doctrlvk  or  .vo- 
MAUTr,  which  are  frequently  repeated  in  the  Scriptures,  and  which  we 
every  where  find  most  urgently  enforced. 

To  this  purpose  Saint  John  (1  John  iv.  12,  'X)  has  laid  down  the  following  axiom 
M  a  test  by  which  to  try  the  spirits,  or  teachers  pretending  to  bo  inspired  by  tlio 
Holy  Spirit :  —  Eoery  spirit  that  confesseih  that  Jesus  Christ  is  rome  in  the  fleshy 
is  t^  God.  And  evcru  spirit  that  confesseth  not  tfuit  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh,  is  not  of  God.  This  was  a  fundamental  doctrine,  or  principle  of  Chriiitianitv 
by  which  other  doctrines  were  to  be  tried.  Nearly  to  the  same  purpose  is  the  fol- 
lowing rule  of  Saint  Paul  (1  Tim.  vi.  3.  5.)  :  — If  any  man  teach  othertrisc  and 
consent  not  to  wholesome  words,  and  to  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godH- 

ness, .from  such  withdraw  thyself.    The  obvious  meaning  of  which  is,  that  if 

any  man  teach  such  doctrines  as  contradict  the  main  design  of  Christianity,  which 
is  to  promote  true  holiness,  he  is  not  to  be  attended  to  ;  nor  is  the  sense  which 
■uch  a  one  gives  of  any  particular  text  of  Scripture  to  be  received,  because  it 
miUtatas  against  the  grand  design  of  the  Christian  scheme,  which  explicitly  states 
(to  use  the  language  of  Saint  Paul  himself,)  that  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  Dettil,  and  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity,  and  purtfy  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works.    (Tit.  u.  14.) 

5.  An  obscure,  doubtful^  ambiguous,  or  figurative  tert  must  never  he 
interpreted  in  such  a  sense  as  to  make  it  contrculict  a  plain  one  :  for^  in 
explaining  the  Scriptures,  consistency  of  sense  and  principles  ought  to  be 
supported  in  all  their  severed  parts  ;  and  if  any  one  part  be  so  interpret" 
ed  as  to  clash  with  another,  such  interpretation  cannot  be  justified.  Nor 
rxtn  it  be  otherwise  corrected  than  by  considering  every  doubtful  or  diji' 
cult  tert,  first  by  itself,  then  with  its  context,  and  then  by  comparing  it 
with  other  passages  of  Scripture ;  and  thus  bringing  what  may  seem  ob- 
scure  into  a  consistency  with  what  is  plain  and  evident. 

The  doctrine  of  trautiubstantiation,  inculcated  by  the  church  of  Rome,  is  found- 
ed on  a  litrictly  literal  interpretation  of  figurative  expressions,  this  is  my  hoduy 
Ac.  (Matt.  xxvi.  2t>,  &c.)  and  (which  has  no  relation  to  the  supper.)  eat  my  fesk, 
drink  my  blood.  (John  vi.  51 — r>b.)  But  independently  of  this,  we  may  further 
that  tin)  tfoose  put  upon  Un  words  ^  this  is  ntS  Miff"  by  the  chur^li  af 
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Aomc,  cannot  be  the  true  one,  being  contrary  to  the  express  declaration  of  the 
Now  Testament  history,  from  which  it  is  evidfrnt  that  our  Lord  is  ascended  into 
Heaven,  where  he  is  to  uoutinuo  ''  till  the  time  of  the  restitution  of  all  things;** 
(Acts  iii.  21.)  that  is,  till  his  second  coming  to  judgment/  How  then  can  his  body 
be  in  ten  thousand  several  places  on  earth  at  one  and  the  same  time  P  We  may 
farther  add  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  bo  true,  it  will  ffillow  that 
our  Saviour,  when  ho  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  did  actually 
eut  his  own  flesh  and  drink  his  own  blood ;  a  conclusion  this,  so  obviously  contra- 
dictory both  to  reason  and  to  Scripture,  that  it  is  astonishing  how  any  sensible  and 
religious  man  can  credit  such  a  tenet. 

I'pon  a  aimilar  literal  interpretation  of  Matt.  xvi.  18.   Thau  art  Peter,  and  vjMn$ 
fhis  rork  icill  I  build  my  churchy  the  churcli  of  Rome  has  erected  the  claim  of  su- 

{tThnmcy  for  Peter  and  his  successors.  Hence  building  on  Peter  is  explained  a^'&y 
)j  some  commentators,  as  being  contrary  to  the  faith  tnat  Christ  is  the  only  foun- 
dation. (1  (/or.  iii.  II.)  The  most  eminent  of  the  anticot  fathers,  as  well  as  soniA 
of  the  early  bishops  or  popes  of  Rome,  particularly  Gregory  the  Great,  and  like- 
wise several  of  the  most  judicious  modern  commentators,  respectively  take  thi^ 
rock  to  be  the  profession  of  faith,  which  Peter  had  junt  made  that  Christ  teas  tk§ 
HoH  of  iiud.  The  connection  however  shows  that  Peter  is  here  plainly  nieanL 
Thou  art  Peter,  says  Christ ;  and  upon  this  rork,  that  is,  Peter,  pointing  to  him  ; 
ibr  thus  it  connects  with  the  reason  which  follows  for  the  name,  in  the  same 
iiuinncr  as  the  reason  is  given  for  that  of  Abraham  in  Gen.  xvii.  5.  and  of  Israel 
iu  Gen.  xxxii.  2H.  The  Apostles  are  also  called,  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Tear 
tamcnt,  the  foundatirjtjri  on  wliich  the  church  is  built,  as  in  Enh.  ii.  2().  and  Rev. 
xxi.  14.  a.H  being  the  persons  employed  in  erecting  the  churcti,  by  preaching.  It 
i^  here  promised  thnt  Peter  should  commence  the  building  of  it  by  iiis  preacningy 
which  was  fullilled  by  his  first  converting  the  Jews  (Acts  ii.  14 — 42.),  and  alio 
liio  GentilcF.  (Acts  x.  xv.  7.)  This  passage  therefore  ^ives  no  countenance  to 
the  pn])al  supremacy,  but  the  contrary,  for  this  prerogative  was  personal  and  inr 
coiumunicablc.l  ^ 

(5.  Such  passages  as  are  eipressed  ttith  brevity  are  to  he  evpovnded  hy 
those  where  the  same  doctrines  or  duties  are  expressed  more  largely  ctnd 

full!/. 

£ven  litrht  variations  will  oflentimes  servo  for  the  purpose  of  reciprocal  illua- 
tration.  Thus  the  beatitudes  related  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Saint  Luke's  Gospe], 
though  delivered  at  another  time  and  in  a  diflerent  place,  arc  the  same  with  thoav 
delivered  by  our  Lord  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  recorded  in  the  fiiUi  chapn. 
ter  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel.  Being  however  epitomised  by  the  former  Evaa- 
gelist.  they  may  bo  explained  by  the  latter.  Further,  the  quotation  from  Isaiah 
vi.  \)y  10.  Iluir  ye  indeed,  but  understand  not,  &c.  is  contracted  in  Mark  iv.  18. 
Ijuko  viii.  10.  and  John  xii.  40.,  but  it  is  given  at  large  in  Matt.  xiii.  14,  15. ;  and 
accordini^Iy  from  this  last  cited  Gospel,  tlie  sense  of  the  prophet  is  most  evident, 
y\gain.  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  God  hath  no  pleasure  in  teickednfisSf  ot 
sin  (Psal.  v.  4.),  and  consequently  cannot  be  the  cause  of  sin.  When,  thereibre, 
any  passages  occur  which  appear  to  intimate  the  contrary,  they  must  be  soundav- 
stfiod  as  not  to  impugn  this  important  truth.  The  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  hearty 
therefore,  is  not  to  bo  taken  as  the  act  of  God,  but  that  ho  permitted  him  to  ^o^ 
ibllowing  his  own  cruel  schemes,  regardless  of  tho  divine  judgments.^ 

7.  In  ascertaining  the  analogy  of  faiths  the  seat  of  a  subject  awsf 

be  consulted  and  considered. 

By  tho  seat  of  a  subject  we  mean  any  place  or  passage  in  Scripture  where  a&y 
subject  is  treated,  either  professedly,  or  in  subordination  to  anof hier  subject,  or  in 
which  more  especially  it  is  regularly  discussed  and  grounded  by  the  special  ap» 
pointment  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  last  has  been  termed  its  proper  andprinciftl 
seat,  and  is  that  wliich  must  chiefly  be  regarded :  for  there  is  no  article  of  fkithy 
necessary  to  be  believed  unto  salvation,  which  is  not  clearly  and  explicitly  propoft' 
ed  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  Scripture.    Such  texts  therefore  as  treat  promi*' 

1  Barrow's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  581.    Grotius  in  loc.    Elsley's  AnnoUtions,  voL  i 

S>.  273—275.    Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  163.   See  also  the  commencement  of  Bialm 
ur^ess's  Letter  to  his  Cler^,  entitled  Christ,  and  not  St.  Peter,  the  Rock  of  tm 
Christian  Church,  and  especially  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  Matt.  xri.  18. 

9  See  this  text  more  fully  considered,  supra,  Vol.  I.  Appendix,  No.  III.  Sect.  V> 
pp.  5r>8,  559.    J.  E.  PfeifTer  hae  given  some  additional  examplet,  illostratiBg  jthi 
preceding  rule,  in  llis  hist.  Herm.  8acr.  pp.  142^144. 
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edly  on  a  lubiecti  have  greater  weight  than  thoRC  which  onl^  touch  npon  it  inci- 
dentally :  and  texts  that  express  it  absolutely,  and  as  it  is  in  itself,  are  clearer  and 
more  decisive  than  such  as  have  a  reference  to  particular  occasions,  without  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  which  they  cannot  be  understood,  but  may  be  totally  miaap- 
prehended.  N 

Thus  tlio  Lord's  Su]>per  is  treated  of,  professed]  v,  and  in  its  proper  and  princi- 
pal seat,  in  the  words  of  its  histUution  related  in  Matt.  xxvi.  SG-— 28.  Mark  xiv. 
23 — ^24.  Luke  xxii.  19,  20,  and  1  Cor.  xi.  23 — 2ij.  Now,  should  any  question  ariae 
relative  to  this  point,  these  passages  are  to  be  exclusively  consulted,  and  not  un- 
certain or  dubious  places,  as  Luke  xxiv.  30.  in  which  there  appears  no  vestige  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  or  John  vi.  51 — 58.  where  indeed  mention  is  made  of  tho  eat- 
ing  of  Christ's  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  but  not  sacramentally,  as  it  is  done  in 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Further,  Tlie  doctrine  of  justification  is  considered  in  tha 
third  chapter  of  Saint  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  as  in  its  proper  seat :  and 
the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  especially  tliat  to  the  Romans,  are  tho  principU 
■eats  of  that  momentous  doctrine  ;  and  according  to  the  tenor  of  these,  particu- 
larly Rom.  iii.,  all  tlie  other  passages  of  Scripture  that  treat  of  justification,  should 
be  explained.) 

8.  "  Where  several  doctrines  of  equal  importance  are  proposed^  and 

revealed  with  great  clearness,  ice  must  be  careful  to  give  to  each  its  full 

and  equal  weight,^* 

"  Thus,  that  we  are  saved  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  and  tlirough  faith  in  Christ, 
is  a  doctrine  too  plainly  affirmed  by  the  sacred  writers  to  be  set  aside  by  any  con- 
travening position  :  for  it  is  said,  By  grace  ye  are  saved  thrbugh  faiths  and  that 
not  of  yourselves  ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  (Eph.  ii.  8.)  But  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  the  doctrines  of  repentance  unto  life,  and  of  obedience  unto  salvation  ;  for, 
again  it  is  said,  Rnpent  and  he  eonccrtedy  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  (Acts 
iii.  19.)  and,  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments.  (Matt.  xix.  17.) 
To  set  either  of  these  truths  at  variance  with  the  others,  would  be  to  frustrate 
tho  declared  purpose  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  make  it  of  none  effect.  Points  thus 
clearly  established,  and  from  their  very  nature  indispensable,  must  be  made  to 
correspond  with  each  other  ;  and  tho  exposition,  which  best  preserves  them  nnim- 
paired  and  undiminished,  will  in  any  case  bo  a  safe  interpretation,  and  most  pro- 
bably the  true  one.  Tho  analogy  of  faith  will  thus  be  kept  entire,  and  will  ap- 
prove itself,  in  every  respect,  aii  becoming  its  divine  author,  and  worthy  of  ail 
acceptation.''^ 

Some  farther  remarks  might  be  offered  in  addition  to  the  above 
rules ;  but  as  they  fall  more  properly  under  consideration  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  this  work,  the  preceding  observations  on  the  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture  by  the  analogy  of  faith  will  perhaps  be  found 
abundandy  suiEcient.  It  only  remains  to  state,  diat  valuable  as  this 
aid  is  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of  Scripture,  it  must  be  used  in  cou" 
currence  with  those  which  have  been  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  sec- 
tk>ns,  and  to  subjoin  a  few  cautions  respecting  tlie  application  of  the 
analogy  of  faith,  attention  to  which  will  enable  us  successfully  to 
"  compare  things  spiritual  ivith  spiritual »^^ 

1.  **  Care,"  then, "  must  be  taken,  not  to  confound  seeming:  with  real 
analogies ;  —  not  to  rely  upon  merely  verbal  resemblances  when  the 
sense  may  require  a  different  application ;  not  to  interpret  what  is 
parallel  in  one  respect,  as  if  it  were  so  in  all ;  not  to  give  to  any 
parallel  passages  so  absolute  a  sway  in  our  decisions  as  to  over-rule 
the  clear  and  evident  meaning  of  the  text  under  considemtion ;  and* 
above  all,  not  to  suffer  an  eagerness  in  multiplying  proofs  of  this 
kind,  to  betray  us  into  a  neglect  of  the  immediate  context  of  the  passage 
in  question,  upon  which  its  signification  must  principally  depend. "* 

1  Franck's  Guide,  p.  41.    Pfeiffer,  Herm.  Sacr.  c.  xu.  p.  659.  and  Critioa  Bacri^ 
C.  ▼.  ^  15.  pp.  719,  TM.    Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  161. 
9  Bishop  Vanuiildert'8  Bampton  Lcotares,  204. 
3  Ibid.  p.  815.  / 
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The  occasion,  coherence,  and  connection  of  the  writing,  the  argu- 
ment  carrying  on,  as  well  as  the  scope  and  intent  of  the  paragraph, 
and  the  correspondence  of  the  type  with  its  antitype,  are  all  to  be 
carefully  remarked. 

2.  Further,  *'  In  forming  the  analogy  of  faith,  all  the  plain  texts 
relating  to  one  subject  or  article,  ought  to  be  taken  together,  im« 
partially  compared,  the  expressions  of  one  of  them  restricted  by  those 
of  another,  and  explained  in  mutual  consistency ;  and  that  article 
deduced  from  them  all  in  conjunction :  not,  as  has  been  most  com- 
monly the  practice,  one  set  of  texts  selected,  which  have  the  same 
aspect,  explained  in  their  greatest  possible  rigour ;  and  all  othen, 
which  look  another  way,  neglected  or  explained  away,  and  tortured 
into  a  compatibility  with  the  opinion  in  that  manner  partially  deduced. 

3.  Lastly,  the  analogy  of  faith,  as  applicable  to  the  examination 
of  particular  passages,  ought  to  be  very  short,  simple,  and  purely 
scriptural ;  but  most  sects  conceive  it,  as  taking  in  all  the  complex 
peculiarities,  and  scholastic  refinements,  of  their  own  favourite 
systems."* 

Thus,  as  it  has  been  remarked  \rith  equal  truth  and  elegance,^ 
'^by  due  attention  to  these  principles,  accompanied  with  tlie  great 
moral  requisites  already  shown  to  be  indispensable,  and  with  bumble 
supplication  to  the  throne  of  grace  for  a  blessing  on  his  labours,  the 
diligent  inquirer  after  Scripture  truth  may  confidently  hope  for  suc- 
cess. The  design  of  every  portion  of  holy  writ,  its  harmony  with 
the  rest,  and  the  divine  perfection  of  the  whole,  will  more  and  more 
fully  be  displayed.  And  thus  will  he  be  led,  with  increasing  vene- 
ration and  gratitude,  to  adore  him,  to  whom  ever}'  sacred  book  bean 
witness,  and  every  divine  dispensation  led  tlie  way ;  even  hix  who 
is  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last,  Jesus  Christy  the  same 
yesterdajfj  to-d^ty  and  for  ever.^^ 

SECTION  IX. 

ON  COMMENTARIES. 

I.  Different  Classes  of  Commentaries.  —  II.  Nature  of  Scholia.  -^ 
III.  Of  Commentaries  strictly  so  called.  —  IV.  Paraphrases.  — 
V.  Collections  of  Observations  on  Holy  Writ.  —  Vl.  The  UtUity 
and  Advantage  of  Commentaries.  —  Vll.  Design  to  be  kept  i» 
view  J  when  consulting  them. — VTII.  Rules  for  consulting  Comsnen* 
taries  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  labours  of  expositors  and  commentators  have  been  divided 
into  various  classes,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  different  works ; 
for,  although  few  confine  tliemselves  to  one  method  of  interpretation! 
exclusively,  yet  each  generally  has  some  predominant  character,  by 
which  he  is  peculiarly  distinguished.     Thus,  some  are, 


by  Jahn  in  his  Enchiridion  Herm.  Genenlis,  $  32.  pp.  96—100. ;  bjr  J.  E.  Pniffer, 
in  his  Instil.  Henn.  Sacrs,  pp.  706—740. ;  and  by  Gnladenios,  in  nis  Institutionei 
Ezeffotice,  pp.  406—430. 
9B7KihopVaiimUdflrt^BMq^.Uetp.S16.         3  Rev.  L  U.  Heb.  siii.  & 
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1.  Wholly  spiritual  ovfiguratice ;  as  Cocceius,  and  those  foreign 
commentators  who  have  followed  his  system,  viz.  that  the  Scripture 
18  every  where  to  be  taken  iii  the  fullest  sense  it  will  admit ;  and  in 
our  own  country,  Dr.  Gill,  Dr.  Hawker,  and  some  minor  writers. 

2.  Literal  and  Critical :  such  as  Aiusworth,  Wetstein,  Dr.  Blayney, 
Bishop  Patrick,  Lowth,  and  Whitbyt  Calmet,  Chais,  Bishop  Lowth, 
Archbishop  Newcome,  Wall,  Dr.  Campbell,  Dr.  Priestley,  and  others". 

3.  Wholly  practical :  as  Musculus,  Zuingic,  Baxter,  Henry,  Os- 
tervald,  Dr.  Fawcett,  the  "  Reformer's  Bible,"  &.c.  &.c. 

4.  Those  who  unite  critical,  philological,  and  practical  observa- 
tions :  such  are  the  commentaries  of  Dr.  Dodd,  Bishop  Mant  and  Dr. 
D*Oyly,  Poole,  Scott,  M.  Martin,  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Mr.  Benson,  Jcc. 
on  the  entire  Bible ;  and  the  paraphrases  of  Pylc,  and  of  Mr.  Orton. 
on  the  Old  Testament ;  on  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  S.  Clarke  and 
Pyle,  Dr.  Doddridge,  Mr.  Locke,  Dr.  Benson,  Dr.  Macknight ;  Mr. 
tiilpm  on  the  New  Testament,  &.c.  &c. 

A  more  correct  classification  of  expository  writings  may  be  into 
scholiasts  J  comi/ientators  and  paraphrasts:  whose  united  design  is,  to 
lead  their  readers  to  tlic  right  understajiding  of  the  author  whom 
they  undertake  to  explain.  Hence  their  province  is,  to  illustrate 
obscure  passages,  to  reconcile  apparent  contradictions,  to  obviate 
difficulties,  whetlier  verbal  or  real,  and,  in  short,  to  remove  every 
thing  that  may  tend  to  excite  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  readers  of 
the  Bible. 

II.  Scholia^  are  short  explanatory  notes  on  the  sacred  writers  } 
whose  authors,  termed  scholiasts,  particularly  aim  at  brevity.  In  this 
kind  of  expository  writings,  obscure  words  and  phrases  are  explained 
by  such  as  are  more  clear  ;  figurative,  by  such  as  are  proper ;  and 
the  genuine  force  of  each  word  and  phrase  k  pointed  out.  Furtlier, 
the  allusions  to  antient  manners  and  customs  are  illustrated,  and 
whatever  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  sacred  writer  from  liistory  or 
geography,  is  carefully  concentrated,  and  concisely  expressed  :.  nor 
does  tlie  scholiast  fail  to  select  and  introduce  the  principal  and  most 
valuable  various  readings,  whose  excellence,  antiquity,  and  genuine- 
ness, to  tlie  best  of  his  judgment,  give  them  a  claim  to  be  noticed. 
The  discordant  interpretations  of  difiicuh  passages  are  stated  and  ex- 
amined, and  the  most  probable  one  is  pointed  out.  These  various 
topics,  however,  are  rather  touched  upon,  tlian  treated  at  lengtli : 
ttiough  no  material  passages  are  (or  at  least  ought  to  be)  left  unno- 
ticed, yet  some  very  obscure  and  difficult  passages  are  left  to  be 
discussed  and  expounded  by  more  learned  men.  Such  was  the 
method,  according  to  which  the  antient  scholiasts  composed  their 
scholia,  for  illustrating  Homer,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Horace,  Vir- 
gil, and  other  Greek  and  Latin  classics :  and  the  same  mode  has 
been  adopted  by  those  Christian  writers  who  have  written  scholia  on 
the  Bible.^ 

— -  ■■.■_!-  ■  _i_-        ,  I  I  I  J.  _  _i        _       _a^  _-■-  ■_■■■         -      -1 r 

I  Somewhat  simiUr  to  Scholia  aro  the  questions  or  inquiries  concerning  particular 


books  of  Scripture,  which  were  composed  by  antient  ecclesiastical  writers  :  tbey 
ilificr  from  SclioUa  in  this  respect,  that  questions  are  exclusively  confined  U 


% 


spcct,  that  questions  are  exclusively  confined  to  the 
consideration  of  some  difficult  passages  only,  whose  meaning  was  at  thai  time  an 
object  of  di<ctiflidoii  while  it  is  the  de^gn  of  6choUa  to  notice  ewery  diAcaJt  ob 
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III.  The  vai'ious  topics,  which  engage  die  attention  qf  the  scho- 
liast, are  also  discussed,  hut  more  at  length,  by  Commentators  ;  whose 
observations  form  a  scries  of  perpetual  annotations  on  tlie  sacred 
writers,  and  who  point  out  more  clearly  the  train  of  their  thoughts,  as 
well  as  the  coherence  of  their  expressions.  'V\\b  commentator  there- 
fore not  only  furnishes  summaries  of  tlie  argument,  but  also  resolves 
tlie  expressions  of  iiis  author  into  their  several  paits,  and  shows  io 
what  respects  tliey  agree,  as  well  as  where  they  are  apparently  at 
variance.  He  further  weighs  and  examines  ditfcreut  passages,  that 
admit  of  different  interpretations ;  and  while  he  offers  his  own  views* 
he  confirms  them  by  proper  arguments  or  proofs,  and  solves  any 
doubts  which  may  attend  his  own  interpretation.  Further,  a  judicious 
commentator  will  avoid  all  prolix,  extraneous,  and  unnecessary  dis- 
cussions, as  well  as  far-fetched  explanations,  and  will  bring  every  phi- 
lological aid  to  bear  upon  passages  that  are  in  any  degree  didicult  or 
obscure.  Commentators  ought  not  to  omit,  a  single  passage  that  pos- 
sesses more  dian  ordinary  difficulty,  though  tlie  contrary  is  die  case 
with  many,  who  expatiate  very  copiously  on  the  more  easy  passages 
of  Scripture,  while  they  scarcely  touch  on  those  which  are  really 
difficult,  if  they  do  not  altogether  omit  to  treat  of  diem.  In  a  word, 
it  is  the  commentator's  province  to  remove  every  difficulty  that  can 
impede  die  biblical  reader,  and  to  produce  whatever  can  facilitate  his 
studies,  by  rendering  the  sense  of  the  sacred  writings  more  clear  and 
easy  to  be  apprehended. 

IV.  A  Paraphrase  is  an  exposition  of  the  same  thing  in  other 
words :  die  paraphrast,  therefore,  differs  from  the  commentator  in 
this  respect,  viz.  that  whatever  is  fully  explained  by  the  latter  in  his 
perpetual  annotations,  the  former  expounds  by  rendering  die  whole 
discourse,  as  well  as  every  expression,  of  die  sacred  writei*  Jp  equiva- 
lent terms ;  so  diat  what  is  obscure  is  dius  rendered  more  perspicu- 
ous, in  one  continued  and  unbroken  narraUve.  Provided  the  integrir 
ty  of  his  a\Uhor*s  sense  be  observed^  the  paraphrast  is  at  liberty  to 
abridge  what  is  narrated  at  length,  to  eiUarge  on  what  is  written  with 
brevity,  to  supply  supposed  omissions,  to  fill  up  chasms,  to  illustrate 
obscure  and  apparently  involved  passages,  by  plain,  clear,  and  neatly 
turned  expressions,  to  connect  passages  whidi  seem  too  far  asunder, 
or  not  disposed  in  order  either  of  time  or  subject,  and  to  arrange  the 
whole  in  a  regidar  series.  These,  indeed,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
important  liberties,  not  to  be  taken  with  die  Scriptures  by  any  para- 
phrast widiout  the  utmost  caudon,  and  even  dien  only  in  die  most 
sparing  manner.  Paraphrases  have  been  divided  by  Professor  Ram- 
bach,^  and  other  writers  on  die  interpretadon  of  tiie  Bible,  into  two 
classes  —  historical  and  textual.  In  the  former  class  of  paraphrases, 
the  argument  of  a  book  or  chapter  is  pursued  historically ;  and  the 
paraphrast  endeavours  to  give  his  author's  meaning  in  perspicuous 

<>b8care  pumge  with  brevity  and  penpicuitv.    Ao^stino,  among  other  biblical 
treatises,  wrote  two  books  of  i^jututiones  Evangtltem^  on  the  ^Gospels  of  Saiq|- 
Matthew  and  Saint  Luke. 
^Btmhiflhii  TBrtitirtionw  9«rsimietttie«,  pp.  706>  ^7. 
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language.  In  tlie  latter  instance,  the  paraphrast  assumes,  as  it  werei 
tbe  person  of  the  sacred  writer,  closely  pursues  the  tlu^ad  of  his  dis- 
course, and  aims  at  expressing  every  word  and  phrase,  though  in 
circumscribed  limits,  yet  in  terms  that  are  botli  clear  and  obvious  Id 
the  capacities  of  his  readers.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that  a  para- 
phrase is  tlie  most  difficult  species  of  expository  writing ;  and,  as  the 
number  of  paraphrasts  on  the  Scriptures  is,  comparatively,  small, 
(probably  from  this  circumstance,)  die  ingenious  classification  of  them 
proposed  by  Kambach  is  not  sufficiently  important  to  render  it  neces- 
sary that  we  should  form  them  hito  a  separate  class  of  interpreters. 
It  is  of  infinitely  greater  moment  to  Bible  readers,  when  purchasing 
works  of  this  description,  tliat  they  select  those  which  are  neither  too 
prolix  nor  too  expensive,  and  whose  authors  avoid  every  thing  like 
party-spirit ;  neither  extolling  beyond  measure  any  thing  antient, 
merely  because  it  is  of  remote  antiquity,  nor  evincing  a  spirit  of  dog^ 
matical  innovation ;  but  who,  "  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth," 
while  tlicy  express  thenisehes  in  clear  and  perspicuous  terms,  show 
themselves  to  be  well  skilled  both  in  the  theory  and  application  of 
sound  jirinciples  of  scriptural  interpretation,  and  who  have  diligently 
availed  themselves  of  every  internal  and  external  aid  for  ascer^ining 
the  sense  of  the  sacred  writers. 

V.  Closely  allied  to  commentaries  are  the  collections  of  Observe 
tions  illusti*ative  of  tlie  sacred  writings,  which  have  been  formed  of 
late  years,  and  require  to  be  consulted  with  similar  cautions,  and  in 
file  same  manner.  These  books  of  observations  are  eitlier  grammati- 
cal and  philological,  or  miscellaneous  ;  sometimes  they  discuss  onlj  a 
few  passages  which  are  peculiarly  difficult  and  obscure,  and  sonie^ 
times  they  appear  in  the  fonn  of  a  grammatical  and  philological  com- 
mentary-, following  the  order  of  the  sacred  books.  On  tliis  account 
as  well  as  to  facilitate  reference,  we  have  classed  them  with  exposi- 
tions of  the  Bible ;  of  the  best  editions  of  all  these,  tlie  reader  wiD 
find  some  account  in  No.  VI.  of  tlie  Appendix  to  this  volume,  occa- 
sionally interspersed  with  concise  bibliographical  and  critical  observa- 
tions. 

Vi,  Opinions  widely  different  ha\'e  been  entertained  respecting 
the  utility  and  advantage  resulting  from  commentaries,  annotations, 
and  other  expositions  of  tlie  sacred  writings.  By  some,  who  admire 
nothing  but  their  own  meditations,  and  who  hold  aU  human  helps  in 
contempt,  commentaries  are  despised  altogether,  as  tending  to  round 
eur  faith  on  the  opinions  of  men  rather  than  on  the  divine  oracles :  while 
ethers,  on  the  contrar}',  trusting  exclusively  to  the  expositions  of  some 
favourite  commentators,  receive  as  infallible  whatever  views  or 
opinions  they  may  choose  to  deliver,  as  their  expositions  of  die  Bible. 
The  safest  way  in  this  case,  as  in  all  otliers,  is  to  take  the  middle 
path,  and  occasionally  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  labours  of  commenta- 
tors and  expositors,  while  we  diligently  investigate  the  Scriptures  fer 
eurselves,  without  relying  exclusively  on  our  own  wisdom,  or  being 
fascinated  by  the  authority  of  an  eminent  name. 

Tbe  late  eminent  divine  and  tbeologk^d  tutor,  Dr.  Canqpbellt  was 
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of  opinion  that  the  Bible  should  be  first  read  and  studied  without  a 
commentary ;  but  his  advice  was  addressed  to  students  who  wer« 
previously  acquainted  with  the  originals :  and  though  the  design  of 
the  present  work  is  to  facilitate  to  studious  inquirers  tlie  understand- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  yet  the  author  presumes  not  to  suppcfse  that  his 
labours  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  commentaries  ;  or  that  he  can 
furnish  them  with  all  that  information  which  renders  such  works  de- 
sirable to  the  generality  of  Bible  readers.  A  sensible  writer  has 
observed,  that  the  Bible  b  a  learned  book,  not  only  because  it  is 
written  in  the  learned  languages,  but  also  as  containing  allusions  to 
various  facts,  circumstances,  or  customs  of  antiquity,  which,  to  a 
common  and  unlettered  reader,  require  explanation.  So  far,  indeed, 
as  relates  to  the  way  of  salvation,  *'  he  tiiat  runs  may  read :"  but 
there  are  many  important  points,  if  not  of  the  first  importance,  in 
which  we  may  properly  avail  ourselves  of  the  labours  of  inquirers 
who  have  preceded  us ;  especially  in  clearing  difficulties,  answering 
objections,  and  reconciling  passages  which  at  first  sight  appear  con- 
tradictory. 

Further,  '*  the  Bible  is  a  large  book,  and  we  are  under  no  small 
obligations  to  tliose  who  have  collated  its  difierent  parts  —  the  New 
Testament  with  tlie  Old,  —  the  prophetic  with  the  historical  book^ 
be. ;  and  to  reject  their  assistance,  in  making  die  Scriptures  their 
own  interpreter,  is  to  throw  away  the  labours  of  many  ages.  As 
well  might  we  reject  all  our  liistorians,  and  insist  on  believing  nothing 
but  what  we  derive  immediately  from  state  papers,  original  records, 
or  other  documents,  on  which  all  history  is  founded."  Once  more, 
"  the  Bible  is  intended  as  a  directory  for  our  faith  and  practice.  Now 
to  have  an  experienced  friend  who  has  long  been  m  tlie  habit  of 
perusing  it  with  patient  study  and  humble  prayer,  —  to  have  such  a 
firiend  at  hand,  to  point  out  m  every  chapter  what  may  be  useful  or 
important,  and  especially  to  disclose  its  latent  beauties,  may  be  no  leas 
desirable  and  useful,  than  it  is,  when  travelling  in  a  foreign  country, 
to  have  with  us  a  companion  who  has  passed  the  same  route,  and  is 
acquainted  both  with  the  road,  and  with  the  objects  most  worthy  of 
notice.  It  is  granted,  however,  that  there  are  extremes ;  and  that  it 
is  no  less  wrong  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  commentators,  than  it 
is  to  treat  tlicm  with  contempt :  to  derive  advantage  from  them,  we 
should  treat  them  as  commentators  on/y,  and  not  as  inspired  writers."^ 

VII.  The  usetohe  made  of  interpreters  and  commentators  is  two- 
fold : 

First,  that  we  may  acquire  from  them  a  method  of  interpreting  the 
Scriptures  correctly. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  be  enabled  rightly  to  understand  the  Bible  ourselves^ 
hut  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  those  who  are  destined  for  the  sacred  offica 

snpe  and 

attained 

and 

oonitant  practice  most  be  superadded ;  and  it  will  farther  prore  of  singular  advan- 
tage to  place  before  us  some  good  expositors,  as  models  lor  our  imitation.  In  ordej* 
to  accomplish  this  desirable  object,  we  must  not  accumulate  and  read  every  inter- 

i  The  ChriiUaa  Rwder's  Guide,  by  Thomn  WiUiami,  put  i.  p.  88L 
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preter  and  rnnime^tator  indiscriminately,  but  should  select  one  or  two,  or  a/e« 
at  most,  of  acknowledged  character  for  learning  and  piety  ;  and,  by  frequent  peru- 
sal of  them,  as  well  by  studying  their  manner  of  expounding,  should  endeavour  to 
form  ourKoIves  after  thorn,  until  we  are  completely  masters  of  their  method,  fiut 
ilic  reading  of  commentaries  will  further  oitsist  us. 

ScroNDLY,  to  understand  whatever  passages  appear  to  us  to  be  difi' 
cult  and  obscure. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  many  passanrcs  in  tho  sacred  writings  both' 
dlfHciilt  and  obwjure,  in  consequenre  of  the  various  times  when  the  different  books 
Were  writlon,  the  different  topics  of  which  they  treat,  and  their  allusions  to  antient 
customs,  &c.  The  helps,  by  which  most  of  these  diiticulties  may  be  removed, 
have  already  been  stated  in  the  course  of  the  present  work.  But  we  cmnot  suppose 
that  the  solitary  and  unassisted  researches  even  of  the  rno-l  learned  expositor  are 
adequate  to  the  removal  of  every  ditliculty,  or  to  the  elucidation  of  every  obscurity, 
or  that  he  is  not  liable  to  mistake  the  sense  of  the  sacred  penman.  By  the  united 
labours,  however,  of  many  learned  and  [nous  men,  of  different  ajjes  and  countries, 
we  are  put  in  possession  oi arcvmulaUd  information  relative  to  the  Bible  ;  so  that 
wo  may  derive  large  accessions  of  important  knowledge  from  i\\e  judicious  use  of 
the  writings  of  commentators  and  expositors. 

VIII.  In  order,  then,  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  their  valuable 
labours  to  the  utmost  advantage,  tlie  following  liiuts  are  submitted  to 
llic  consideration  of  the  reader, 

1.  We  should  take  care  that  the  reading  of  commentators  does  not 
draw  us  away  from,  studying  the  Scriptures  for  ourselves ^  from  investi' 
gating  their  real  meanings  and  meditating  on  their  important  contents^ 

This  would  be  to  firustrato  the  very  design  for  which  commentaries  are  writtei^ 
namely,  to  facilitate  our  labours,  to  direct  us  aright  whore  we  are  in  danger  of 
fiilling  into  error,  to  remove  doubts  and  difHcuItics  which  we  are  ourselves  unable 
to  solve,  to  reconcile  apparently  contradictory  passages,  and,  in  short,  to  elucidate 
whatever  is  obscure  or  unintelligiblo  to  us.  In  the  first  instaiK^c,  therefore,  no 
commentators  should  bo  consulteduntil  we  have  previously  investigated  the  sacred 
writings  for  ourselves,  making  use  of  every  grammatical  and  historical  help,  com- 
paring the  scopa,  context,  parallel  passages,  the  analogy  of  faith,  &c. ;  and  evea 
then  commentaries  should  be  resorted  to  onJy  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  what 
was  not  sufiicicntly  clear  or  of  removing  our  doubts.  This  method  of  tctudying 
the  sacred  volume  will,  unquestionably,  ]>rove  a  slow  one  ;  but  the  student  "ktSl 
proceed  with  certainty ;  and,  if  he  have  patience  and  resolution  enough  to  perse- 
vere in  it,  he  will  ultmiately  attain  /greater  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  than  those  who,  disregarding  this  method,  sliall  have  recourse  whoUy 
to  assistances  of  other  kinds.  From  the  mode  of  study  here  recommended,  many 
advantages  will  result.  In  the  first  place,  the  mind  will  be  gradually  accustomed 
to  habits  of  meditation  :  without  which  we  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  attain  eve» 
a  moderate,  much  less  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Bible  ;  -~  secondly,  thoKo  truths 
will  be  more  readily  as  well  as  indelibly  impressed  on  the  memory,  which  have 
tiius  been  '^  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested"  in  the  mind  by  silent  thought 
and  reflexion  ;  —  oiid,  thirdly,  by  pursuing  this  method,  we  shall  perceive  our  own 
progress  in  sacred  litcraturo  more  readily,  than  if  (like  idle  drones  in  a  bee-hiv«) 
we  devour  and  exhaust  the  stores  provided  by  the  care  and  labour  of  otlicrs.l 

2.  We  should  not  inconsiderately  assent  to  the  interpretation  of  any 
expositor  or  commentator^  or  yield  a  blind  and  servile  obedience  to  kis 
authority. 

The  canon  given  by  Saint  Paul  (1  Thesa.  v.  21.)  —  Prore  all  things,  hold  fast 
that  idt'cJi  is  ffuodf  —  is  therefore  particularly  wortliy  of  our  notice  :  lor,  since  n« 
man  is  nn  infallible  judge  of  the  sense  of  Scripture,  not  only  the  expositions  given 
by  commentators  ou<;ht  to  be  carefully  examined,  but  we  should  also  particularly 
investigate  the  proofs  by  which  they  support  their  interpretations,  uninfinenceo 
by  the  celebrity  of  their  names,  tiic  semblance  of  ingenuity  and  novelty,  the  ap- 

'  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  p.  302.  Steph.  Gausscni  Dissprtatio  de  Ratione  Stodii 
Theologici,  pp.  25,  2f>.  Dr.  Henry  Owcftn's  Directions  for  young  SttideWtB  in  I>^ 
vinity,  p.  37.  3th  edit. 
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pearance  of  leornin^i  or  tho  excellcnMtf  of  speechJ  Commentators,  in  fact,  are 
witnesses,  not  judges  :  their  autliority  is  merely  human,  and  does  not  surpass  the 
sphere  of  human  belief.  But  we  should  not  read,  exclusively,  commentators  of  a 
particular  school ^  to  which  we  are  perhaps  attached,  and  to  whose  opinions  wo 
vubscribe ;  and  tiiou^h  the  writings  of  those  who  inculcate  erroneous  doctrines 
are  to  be  received  with  the  greatest  suspicion,  yet  thuy  are  not  to  bo  altogether 
disregarded,  as  they  sometimes  contain  valuable  and  important  hints  fur  tho  eluci- 
dation of  difficult  passages  of  Scripture.  That  he  may  not  bo  misuudcrstood,  the 
author  will  explain  himself  by  a  single  example.  Tho  variety  of  erroneous  tAco- 
logical  notions,  asserted  in  different  publications  by  the  late  Dr.  PricHtley,  has 
justly  excited  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  all,  who  cherish  a  regard  for  whut  they 
conscientiously  believe  to  be  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  tho  Christian  dispensation  ; 
80  that  any  theological  or  expository  writings,  bearing  his  name,  are  by  them 
received  with  caution,  and  subjected  to  tho  most  rigorous  examination.  Hisi 
*'  Jfotes  on  all  the  Books  of  Scripture'*  are,  nevertheless,  well  worthy  of  beiug 
consulted  :  for  '*  though  the  doctor  keeps  his  own  creed  (Unilarianism)  continu- 
ally in  view,  especially  when  considering  those  texts  which  other  religious  people 
adduce  in  favour  of  theirs,  yet  his  work  contains  many  invaluable  notes  and  obscr- 
▼ation.4,  particularly  on  tho  philosophy ,  natural  history ^  geography y  and  chronology 
of  tiie  Scriptures;  and  to  these  subjects  few  men  in  £uropc  were  better  qualified 
^  do  justice. ''« 

3.   The  best  commentators  and  interpreters  only  are  to  be  read. 

So  numerous  are  the  commentaries  at  present  extant  on  the  sacred  writings, 
that  to  notice  thorn  all  would  require  a  distinct  volume.  Not  to  mention  Uie 
magnitude  of  their  cost,  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  turning  over  and  examining  such 
a  multitude  of  massy  volumes,  is  sufficient  to  deter  any  one  from  the  study  of 
them  :  and  must  necessarily  prevent  an  ingenuous  student  from  deriving  any  real 
advantage.  For  the  perplexity  of  mind,  arising  from  so  great  a  variety  of  con- 
flicting opinions,  will  cither  disgust  him  altogetlier  with  sacred  studies,  or  he  will 
80  bewilder  himself,  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  determine  which  to  follow  o^ 
Qjnbrace. 

Although  the  more  ant  lent  commentators  and  expositors  did  not  possess  thosO 

g^culiar  tacilitics  for  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  with  which  we  are  now  happily 
▼oured,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  altogether  despised  by  tliose,  who  may  have  leisure 
end  opportunity  to  consult  them,  for  tho  purpose  of  tracing  the  timo  when,  and 
the  authors  by  whom,  particular  expositions  of  certain  passages  were  first  intro- 
daced.  The  moro  antient  interpreters,  being  cooval  or  nearly  so  with  tho  sacred 
writers,  and  also  living  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  are  4hus  rendered  ^ood 
evidence,  for  tho  received  sense  of  certain  words  in  their  day.  Hence  the  Jews 
frequently  throw  much  light  on  tho  meaning  of  Hebrew  words  and  usages,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  extracts  from  their  writings  which  are  to  bo  found  in  all  the  larger 
eommentaries :  and  in  like  manner  the  Greek  fathers,  the  value  of  whoso  labours 
it  has  been  tho  fashion  unduly  to  depreciate,  are  excellent  evidence  for  tho  mean^ 
ifg  attached  to  Greek  words,  particularly  in  controversies  relating  to  the  deity  o^ 
Jesus  Christ,  the  reality  and  efficacy  of  nis  atonement,  Sic.  And  since  there  are 
JSSM  expositions  of  very  important  passages,  in  which  all  or  nearly  all  expoeitorS| 
both  antient  and  modern,  are  agreed^  these  have  a  high  claim  to  our  attention.3 

Of  the  more  modern  commentators,  the  best  only  must  be  selected,  whom  W9 
may  consult  as  guides :  And  those  may  be  connidorcd  as  the  best  commentatorsi 
who  are  most  deeply  furnished  with  the  requisite  critical  skill )  who  moat  dili- 
|rently  investigate  the  literal  sense,  and  do  not  attempt  to  establish  a  mystical  sense 
until  the  literal  sense  is  most  clearly  ascertained ;  who  do  not  servilely  copy  tho 
remarks  of  procedii^  commentators,  but,  whilo  they  avail  themselves  of  every 
help  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  elicit  what  appears  to  bo  the  true 
meaning,  and  support  it  by  such  clear  and  cogent  arguments,  and  state  it  with 
such  perspicuity,  as  convinces  the  reader's  judgment.  To  these  acquirements,  it 
l§  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  desp,  yet  sober  ^iety  and  uprightness  are  iniit* 
pensably  necessary  to  a  commentator  on  Holy  Wnt, 

On  the  subject  of  commentaries,  it  is  in  excellent  advice  of  Emesti's/*  that  wo 
shall  find  considerable  advantage  in  making  memoranda  of  the  more  difficult  pas^ 

1  C.  D.  Beckii  Monogrammata  HermenQutices  Librorum  Novi  Testamenti,  parp 
i,  pp.  VHf  175. 
a  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  General  Preface  to  vol.  L  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  p.  ^ 
'  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  p.  304.    Turretin  de  Interp.  Sac.  Scrip,  p.  333. 
4  Inatitutio  Interpretis  Hm  TMamenti,  pan  jil  cap.  is.  ^  44.  p.  309. 
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giges  of  the  sacred  writing^s,  wliich  havo  hcon  variously  explained  by  ezpoaiton, 
w  well  as  of  sach  passages  as  are  particularly  worthy  of  note,  but  concerning  which 
our  own  researches,  or  those  of  others,  tiave  failed  in  procuring  satisfiustory  infi»r- 
mation.  Thus,  whenever  any  new  commentary  falls  into  oar  hands,  we  can  in  a 
short  time  ascertain  whether  it  contains  any  thing  intrinsically  new  or  valuable, 
or  that  may  lead  us  to  ascertain  tlie  genuine  sense  of  a  passage.  By  consulting 
commentators  and  expositors  in  this  manner,  we  shall  be  able  to  distinguish  ideas 
of  things  from  ideas  of  sounds }  and,  thus  becoming  habituated  to  ihei  investiga- 
lion  and  consideration  of  tlie  sacred  writings,  we  shall,  under  divine  teaching,  be 
enabled  to  understand  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Scriptures. 

4.  Where  it  does  not  appear  thut  either  antient  or  modem  interpret' 
ers  had  more  knowledge  than  ourselves  respecting  particular  passages ; 
mnd  where  they  offer  only  conjectures,  —  in  such  cases  their  expositions 
aught  to  be  subjected  to  a  strict  eiamination.  If  their  reasons  are  then 
found  to  he  valid,  we  should  give  our  assent  to  them :  but,  on  the  con- 
trary^ if  they  prove  to  be  false,  improbable,  and  insufficient,  they  must 
he  altogether  rejected. 

6.  Lastly,  as  there  are  some  commentaries,  which  are  either  whoOy 
compiled  from  the  previous  labours  of  others,  or  contain  observations  ex- 
iractedfrom  their  writings,  if  any  thing  appear  confused  or  perplexed 
in  such  commentaries,  the  original  sources  whence  they  were  compiled 
must  be  referred  to,  and  diligently  consulted. 


Having  stated  and  illustrated,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  die  dif- 
ferent senses  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  the  various  subsidiary  means 
by  which  to  ascertain  those  senses,  —  it  remains  tliat  we  show  in 
what  manner  the  sense,  when  discovered,  is  to  be  communicated, 
expounded,  and  applied.  The  consideration  of  this  topic  will  lead 
us  to  notice  the  interpretation  of  the  Historical^  Mystical^  PropkeA' 
eai,  Typicaly  Doctrinal,  and  Moral  parts  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  of 
the  Promises  and  Threatenin^s  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  tc^edier 
with  that  Practical  Application  of  them  to  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  the  reader,  without  which  all  knowledge  will  be  in  vain.  If,  in- 
deed, the  previous  investigation  of  the  sense  of  Scripture  be  under- 
taken with  those  moral  and  devout  qualifications  which  have  been 
stated  in  the  preceding  volume,^  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  we 
fail  to  imderstand  the  meaning  of  the  word  of  God. 

1  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  510—512. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  HISTORICAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

I,  Hiitorical  Jnterpretation  defined.  —  Rules  for  the  lEstorieal  //j- 
terpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  —  II.  On  the  Jnterpretation  of 
Scripture-Mirades. 

I.  The  Bible  being  a  collection  of  writings  executed  at  differeut 
and  distant  times,  partly  historical,  pardy  didactic,  and  pardy  pro- 
phetic, but  throughout  revealing  die  will  of  God  to  man,  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  it  ought  not  to  be  contemplated  as  one  book.  But 
since  it  not  sufficient  to  know  grammatically  the  different  expressions 
employed  by  writers,  in  order  to  interpret  antient  works,  so  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  add  tEstorical  Jnterpretation  to  our  grammatical  or 
literal  knowledge.  By  historical  interpretation  we  are  to  understand, 
that  we  give  to  the  words  of  the  sacred  author  diat  sense  which  they 
bore  in  the  age  when  he  lived,  and  which  is  agreeable  to  the  degree 
ot  knowledge  he  possessed,  as  well  as  conformable  to  the  religion 
professed  by  liim,  and  to  the  sacred  and  civil  rites  or  customs  diat 
obtained  in  the  age  when  he  flourislied.  In  investigating  die  historical 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  following  hints  may  be  found  useful. 

1.  The  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are,  each,  to  hefre-^ 
quently  and  carefully  read,  and  the  subjects  therein  treated  cure  to  he  com- 
pared together,  in  order  that  we  may  ascertain  the  meaning  of  what  the 
authors  thought  and  wrote. 

Theji  who  wish  to  attain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  philosophical  notions  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  or  any  other  of  the  ancient  Grecian  sages,  will  not  consult  th« 
later  Platonic  writers,  or  the  scholastic  autliors  who  depended  wholly  on  the  on- 
ikority  of  Aristotle,  and  whose  knowledge  of  his  works  was  frequently  very  im- 

Erfcct,  but  will  rather  peruse  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  themselTes :  —  in 
:e  nuuuier,  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  to  be  constantly  and 
carefully  perused  and  weighed  by  him,  who  is  sincerely  desirous  to  obtain  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  their  important  contents.  For,  while  we  collate  the  ezpreseions 
of  each  writer,  wc  shall  be  enabled  to  harmonise  those  passages  which  treat  on  tho 
fame  topics  ;  and  may  reasonably  hope  to  discover  their  true  sense.  Some  fereir n 
biblical  critics,  however,  (who,  in  their  zeal  to  accommodate  the  immutable  trnAs 
of  Scripture  to  the  standard  of  the  present  age,  would  divest  the  Christian  dispen- 
tion  of  it<i  most  important  doctrines,)  have  asserted  that,  in  tho  interpretation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  all  reference  to  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  oxclodod.  Bat, 
unless  wc  consult  the  latter,  there  are  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  whose 
meaning  cannot  be  fully  apprehended.  To  mention  only  one  instance,  out  of  many 
that  might  be  adduced :  — '  In  Gen.  i.  26,  27.  God  is  said  to  have  created  nun  after 
his  own  imago :  this  passage  (which,  it  should  be  recollected,  describes  man  in  his 
primeval  state  of  spotless  innocence,  before  he  became  corrupted  by  the  &1I,)  the 
divines  in  question  affirm,  must  bo  interpreted  according  to  the  crude  and  impor* 
feet  notions  entertained  by  tho  antient  IieaAheu  nations  concerning  the  Deity  U 
But,  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  information  communicated  in  the  New  Testament 
(as  we  are  fuUv  warranted  to  do  by  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  inspired  anos- 
Ues,)  we  shall  do  enabled  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  divine  image  intendea  by 
the  sacred  historian :  viz.  that  it  consisted  in  righteousness,  true  holiness,  and 
knowledge.    See  Eph.  iv.  34.  and  Col.  tii.  10. 

1  How  crude,  imperfect,  and  erroneous  these  views  of  the  Heathens  were  re- 
specting the  Almighty,  has  been  shown  at  great  length  by  various  eminent  adro- 
cates  for  the  truth  of  the  divine  origin  of  lUvelation ;  but  no  one  has  discussed  it 
more  elaborately  than  Dr.  Leland,  m  his  *'  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Chris- 
tian Revelation,  as  shown  from  the  state  of  Religion  in  the  Heathen  World."  1768. 
8vo.  Reprinted  at  Glasgow  in  1819,  in  2  vols.  A  compendious  notice  of  the  hea- 
IliMi  notiooi  reepMtiBf  Vn  Mty  iMjpma  m  Vol.  I.  pp.  4—6. 
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2.  //  is  also  indispensable  that  ire  lay  aside^  in  many  instances^  that 

more  accurate  knowledge  which  we  possess^  of  natural  things,  in  order 

that  we  may  fully  enter  into  the  meaning  of  different  parts  of  the  sacred 

writings. 

The  ontient  Hebrews  being  altogether  ignorant  of,  or  imperfectly  acquainted 
with,  many  tilings,  the  nature  of  which  is  now  fully  explored  and  well  known,  it 
were  absurd  to  apply  our  more  perfect  knowledge  to  tne  explanation  of  things 
which  are  related  according  to  tne  limited  degrees  of  knowledge  they  poflsemcd. 
Hence  it  is  not  necessary  tLat  we  should  attempt  to  illustrate  the  Mosaic  account 
of  tho  creation  accordhig  to  the  Copernican  system  of  the  uniTcrse,  which  tlie 
experiments  of  philosophers  have  shown  to  be  the  true  one.  As  tho  Scriptures 
were  composed  with  the  express  design  of  making  the  divine  will  known  to  majK 
t!ii>  sacred  authors  might,  and  did,  make  use  of  popular  expressions  and  (brms  of 
speech,  then  in  use  among  the  persons  or  people  whom  they  addressed  ;  the  phi- 
losophical truth  of  which  they  neither  affirmtMl  nor  denied.^ 

3.  The  historical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  mU,  further,  he  o- 
sentially  promoted  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  such  anticHt 
nations  or  people,  as  did  not  possess  a  higher  degree  of  adtivation  thoM 
the  Hebrews  or  Jews. 

A  judicious  comparison  of  tho  notions  that  obtained  among  antient,  and  com- 
paratively uncultivated  nations,  with  those  entertained  by  the  HcbreMrs  or  Jcwi*, 
will,  from  their  similitude,  enable  us  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  meaning  of  tha 
sacred  writers.  Thus  many  pleasing  illustrations  of  patriarchal  life  and  manners 
may  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Hcsiod  with  the  accounts 

given  by  Moses.  Tho  Iliad,  for  instance,  illustrates  Abraham's  manner  of  dividing 
le  sacrifice.^  The  patriarchal  hospitality  is  similar  to  tliat  described  in  tlia 
Odyssey.^  How  rarl .  a  belief  in  the  ministry  of  angels  obtained  among  the  hea- 
then nations,  is  ;  vid*  r.T  from  comparing  tlic  account  of  Hesiod**  with  that  of 
Moses  ;•'>  and  it  furnislies  an  additional  proof  to  the  many  others,  which  have  been 
collected  by  learned  men,  to  show  that  all  the  knowledge  of  the  antienta  was  tra- 
ditionally derived,  though  with  innumerable  corruptions,  from  the  Hebrews. 

4.  In  order,  however,  that  we  may  correctly  explain  the  manners^  cus* 
toms,  or  practices,  referred  to  by  the  sacred  loriters  at  different  times,  it 
ii  necessary  that  we  should  investigate  the  laws,  opinions,  and  principles 
of  those  nations  among  wliom  the  Hebrews  resided  for  a  long  time,  or 
with  whom  they  held  a  close  intercourse,  and  from  whom  it  is  probable 
they  received  some  of  them. 

From  the  long  residence  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  it  has  been  con« 
jectured  by  some  learned  men  that  they  derived  hy  far  the  greater 
part  of  their  institutions  from  the  Egyptians  :  but  this  hypothesis  ap- 
pears untenable,  to  its  full  extent,  the  Israelites  being  separated  from 
the  Egyptians  by  their  pastoral  habits,  which  rendered  them  abo*- 
minable  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter.  At  the  same  time,  from  their  hav- 
ing passed  four  hundred  years  in  that  country,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  derived  some  tnings  from  their  oppressors.  A  few  instan- 
ces will  elucidate  this  remark. 

Under  the  Jewish  theocracy,  the  judges  are  represented  as  holy 
persons,  and  as  sitting  in  the  ]>Iace  of  Jehovah.^  The  Egyptians 
regarded  their  sovereigns  in  this  light.''  Hence  Michaelis,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  this  fact,  conjectures  that  the  Israelites,  just  on 
their  exit  from  Egypt,  called  their  rulers  gods,  not  only  in  poetry, 
but  also  in  the  common  language  of  their  laws,  (see  Exod.  xxi.  6w) 

I  On  this  subject,  tho  reader  may  compare  Vol.  I.  Appendix  No.  HI.  Sect.  VUI. 
pp.  51)0 — 597. 

9  Homeri  Ilias,  lib.  i.  v.  460,  461.  compared  with  Gen.  xv.  9, 10. 

i*  Gen.  xviii.  G-— 8.  compared  with  the  Odyssey,  lib.  xiv.  v.  71 — ^76.  419 — 430. 

4  Opera  ot  Dies,  lib.  i.  v.  130—126.  5  Gen.  xxxii.  1, 2. 

«  Deut*  i.  17.  and  xix.  17. 

Vj>xodoruB8ioiilui,lib.i.e.dO.  <<F^tethbieiMii»"(vii.gifttitoddtobttiftc£Qff% 
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where  the  word  judges  is,  in  the  original  Hebrew,  gods,^  Agaioa 
agriculture  was  the  basis  of  the  whole  Mosaic  )>olity  :  and  it  was 
probably  from  the  Egyptians  that  the  Jewish  legislator  borrowed 
the  principle,  on  which  his  polity  was  thus  founded  :  though  indeed 
we  find,  that  the  state  of  the  antient  Romans  was  accidentally  esta- 
blished on  a  similar  plan.^  The  priests,  and  especially  the  Levites, 
united  the  profession  of  ministers  of  rehgion  with  that  of  literati 
among  the  Jews,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Egyptian  priests  had 
partitioned  literature  among  themselves,  so  that  their  institution  was 
wholly  Egyptian  in  its  origin.^  And,  to  mention  no  further  instan- 
ces of  this  kind,  the  molten  calf  which  the  Israelites  required  of 
Aaron,  seems  to  have  an  exact  resemblance  of  the  celebrated  Egyp- 
tian god  Apis,  who  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  an  ox.^ 

At  a  subsequent  period,  during  their  captivity,  some  of  the  Jews  appear  to  have 
imbibed  the  absurd  notion  of  the  Persians,  that  there  were  two  supreme  beings, 
an  evil  and  a  good  one,  representing  light  and  darkness ;  and  that,  according  to 
the  ascendancy  of  one  or  other  of  these,  good  and  happiness  prevailed  among 
men,  or  evil  and  misery  abounded.  Such  at  least  was  the  absurd  opinion  hold  by 
the  person  to  whom  Isaiah  addressed  his  prophecy  (ch.  zlv.)  and  which  ho  refutes 
in  the  most  significant  and  pointed  manner .& 

One  illustration  more  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  rule  above  givelru 
In  our  Saviour's  time  the  learning  of  the  Greeks  was  cultivated  by  the  Jews, 
who  adopted  the  peculiar  tenets  of  some  of  their  most  eminent  philosophers.  The 
Pharisees,  it  was  well  known,  beUeved  the  immortality  of  the  soul :  but  it  appears 
from  Josephus,  that  their  notion  of  such  immortality  was  tlie  Pythagorean  me- 
tempsychosis.C  From  the  Pharisees  this  tenet  was  generally  received  by  the 
Jewish  people ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  benefit  derived  from  hearing  the  dis- 
courses and  conversations  of  our  Lord,  it  appears  to  have  been  held  by  some  of 
his  disciples. 

5.  Wc  should  carefully  distinguish  hctween  what  the  Scripture  itself 
satfs,  and  what  is  only  said  in  the  Scripture, 

The  Bible  is  not  to  be  contemplated  as  an  oration  from  God  to  man,  or  as  a 
body  of  laws,  similar  to  our  English  Statute-Book,  in  which  the  legislature  speaks 
to  tiio  people  throughout :  but  it  is  to  bo  regarded  as  a  collection  of  compositions 
of  very  diifercnt  sorts,  and  written  at  very  distant  times;  and  in  those  books, 
ftlthough  their  autliors  were  divinely  inspired,  many  other  persons  arc  introduced 
besides  the  penmen,  who  have  faithfully  set  down  the  snyings  and  actions  they 
record.  This  distinction  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Boyle j"^  if  duly  applied,  will  enable 
us  to  silence  some  of  their  malicious  cavils,  who  accuse  the  iScriutures  of  teaching 
▼ice  by  the  ungodly  sayings  and  examples,  that  are  occasionally  to  be  met  witn 

among  whom  they  reckoned  such  animals  as  were  peculiarly  useful  to  the  country^ 
and  held  tliem  sacred)  '*  the  Egyptians  seem  so  to  reverence  their  kings,  and  hum* 
biy  to  address  them  as  if  they  tcere  gods.  They  even  believe  that  it  is  not  without 
the  peculiar  care  of  Providence  that  thev  arrive  at  supremo  power ;  and  that  those, 
who  have  the  will  and  the  power  to  per&rm  deeds  of  tlie  greatest  beneficence,  are 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature." 

1  Michaolis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  p.  ^92. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  222.  3  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

4  Schumacher,  De  Cultu  Animalium  inter  £^yptios  et  Judeos  Commentatio, 
pp.  40—47.  Our  learned  countryman,  Spencer,  m  his  work  De  Le^ibus  Hebreo* 
rum,  and  Michaelis,  in  his  Coitunentaries,  above  cited,  have  shown,  in  many  addi* 
tional  examples,  the  striking  resemblance  between  the  institutions  of  the  laraelitea 
and  those  or  the  Egryptians. 

5  Vitringa,  and  Lowth,  on  Isaiah  ziv.  7. 

6  Josephus,  De  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  f  14.  and  Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  c.  1.  $  3. 
The  Pharisees  held  that  every  soul  was  immortal,  but  that  only  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  transmigrate  into  other  bodies,  while  the  souls  of  bad  men  are  subject  to 
eternal  punishment.  At  first  sight,  this  aceoont  appears  to  contradict  the  state- 
ment of^Saint  Paul  (Acts  xziv.  15.) :  but  the  repugnancy  is  easily  obviated,  when 
it  is  considered  that  Josephus  ia  sneaking  of  Um  Pharisees  only,  but  the  apostle  of 
the  Jews  in  general,  and  of  himself  in  partionlar. 
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in  them.  "  But/*  he  further  remarks,  "  as  the  Apostle  said  thai  they  mre  noi  cti 
itraely  that  are  of  hrael  (Rom.  z.  6.) ;  ro  we  may  say  that  is  not  ul  Scriptara 
thit  is  in  the  Scripture  :  for  many  wicked  persons,  and  their  perverter  Satan, 
•re  there  introduced,  whose  sayincrs  the  Holy  Ghost  doth  not  adopt,  but,  InuvIt 
ngristers  ;  nor  does  the  Scripture  affirm  that  what  thev  said  was  tnio,  but  that  it 
was  true  they  said  it.  As  for  the  ills  recorded  in  the  Scripture,  besides  that 
wicked  persons  were  necessary  to  exercise  God's  children,  and  illustrate  his  pro- 
videnco ;  and,  besides  the  alle^tions  commonly  made  on  that  subject,  we  may 
consider,  that  there  bein^  many  things  to  be  declined  as  well  as  practised,  it  was 
ft  we  should  be  taught  as  well  what  to  a^oid,  as  what  to  imitate.  Now,  as  we 
could  not  be  armed  against  the  tempter  s  methods,  if  we  ignored  (were  i^orant 
oH  them,  so  we  could  never  more  safely  or  better  learn  uem  than  in  his  book, 
who  can  alone  discover  the  wiles,  and  fathom  the  depths  of  Satan,  end  track  him 
through  all  his  windings,  and  otherwise  untrackable  labyrinths :  and  in  thai  book, 
where  the  antidote  is  exhibited  with  the  poison,  and  either  men*0  victory  or  defeat 
may  teach  us,  at  others'  costs,  and  without  our  hazard,  the  true  art  of  that  warfare 
we  are  all  so  highly  concerned  in.  And,  as  anciently  God  fed  his  servant  EUas, 
sometimes  by  an  angel,  sonielimos  by  a  woman,  and  sometimes  too  by  ravens,  so 
doth  he  moke  all.  persons  in  tlio  Bible,  whetlier  good  or  bad,  or  indifferent  supply  his 
servants  with  that  instruction,  which  is  the  aliment  of  virtue  and  of  souls,  ana  nAkes 
them  and  their  examples  contribute  to  the  verification  of  that  pasnge  of  St.  Panljl 
wherein  he  says,  that  all  things  co-operate  for  good  to  them  that  love  CM.*'^ 

To  illustrate  the  preceding  observations  by  one  or  two  examples  : 
In  Mai.  iii.  14.  wo  meet  with  the  foUowuig  words,  It  is  in  vain  to  serte  God, 
and  vkat  profit  is  it  that  wc  have  kept  his  ordinance  f  And  in  1  Cor.  zv.  32.  we 
moot  with  tills  maxim  of  profane  men  —  Let  us  cat  and  drink y  for  to-morrow  toe 
die.  But,  when  we  read  these  and  aunilar  pasitagcs,  wo  mu8t  attend  to  the  ohe- 
ractcrs  introduced,  and  remember  that  the  persons  who  spoke  thus  were  wicked 
men.  Even  those,  whose  piety  is  commended  in  the  sacred  volume,  did  not  always 
act  in  strict  conformity  to  it :  Thus,  when  David  vowed  that  he  would  utterly 
destroy  NahaVs  house,  we  must  conclude  that  he  sinned  in  making  that  vow :  and 
the  discourscH  of  Job'H  friends,  though  in  themselves  extremely  beautiful  and  in- 
structive, are  not  in  err  r^  respect  to  be  approved;  for  we  are  informed  by  the 
sacred  liistorian,  tliat  God  was  wroth  with  them,  because  they  had  not  spoken 
of  him  the  thing  that  was  right.  (Job  xlii.  7.) 

The  ruli',  thus  ably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Boyle,  will  admit  of  a  more 
ready  application,  if  we  further  notice  the  person  addressed  as  well 
as  the  person  introduced  as  speaking  in  cmy  hook^  whether  he  speak 
in  his  own  character,  or,  by  a  tigure  of  speech,  introduce  another 
person  as  speakin<i^ ;  and  also  if  we  attend  to  the  frequent  and  Tcry 
elegant  changes  and  successions  of  persons  occurring  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  esi)ecially  in  the  prophetic  writings.  The  first  chapter  of 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  affords  an  apposite  elucidation  of  this  remark. 

Jehovah  is  tJiere  represented  as  imploadinff  his  disobedient  people,  Israel.  The 
prophet,  with  a  boldness  and  majesty  becoming  the  herald  or  the  Most  High,  be- 
gins with  summoning  the  whole  creation  to  attend  when  Jehovah  speaks,  (ver.  S.) 
A  charge  of  gross  insensibility  is,  in  the  next  verse,  brought  against  the  Jews, 
whose  guilt  is  amplified  (ver.'  4.)  *,  and  their  obstinate  wickedness  highly  ann- 
vated  the  cliastisements  and  judgments  of  God,  though  repeated  till  they  hao  auoost 
been  left  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  (v.  5—9.)  The  incidental  mention  of  these 
places  leads  the  prophet  to  address  the  rulers  and  people  of  the  Jews,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  the  princes  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  a  style  not  loss  spirited  and  se* 
vere,  than  it  is  elegant  and  unexpected.  ^10.)  The  vanity  of  trusting  to  the  perlbrm- 
ancc  of  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion  is  then  exposed  (11 — ^15.), 
and  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  reformation  is  stronglv  enjoined  (16, 17.),  and 
urged  by  the  most  encouraging  promises,  as  well  a.«<  by  the  most  awful 
ings.  (18 — ^20  >)    But,  as  neither  of  these  produced  the  proper  effect  upon 


pic,  who  were  the  prophet's  charge,  he  bitterly  laments  their  degeneracy  (21 — 33.\ 
and  concludes  with  introducing  the  Almighty  himself,  declaring  his  purpeee  m 
iuflictinj^  such  heavy  judgments  as  would  entirely  cut  off  the  vncked,  end  excite 


in  the  righteous,  who  should  pass  through  the  furnace,  an  everlasting  shame  end 
abhorrence  of  every  thing  connected  with  idolatry,  the  source  of  all  their  misery. 
(S4 — 31.)    The  whole  chapter,  in  loftiness  of  senument,  and  style,  affords  a  heeii* 

I  Rom.  viii.  96.  t  leyli%  W«ii0,  f«L  it  f.  ML 
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tifbl  oxample  of  this  great  prophet's  manner,  whose  writings,  like  his  lips,  are 
tonched  with  hallowed  fire.l 

6.  Carefully  distinguish  the  timeSf  places^  and  persons^  toAen,  where^ 
and  by  wham  any  thing  is  recorded  as  having  been  said  or  done. 

This  obserTation,  which  is  of  great  importance,  has  already  been  applied  to  re- 
concile the  apparently  contradictory  relations  of  the  miracles  of  Josus  Christ, 
which  have  furnished  materials  for  cavil  among  the  anta^^onists  of  divine  revela- 
tion. And  the  application  of  it  to  Gon.  zxxi.  38.  41.  will  serve  to  remove  the 
difficulties  which  appear  in  the  common  chronology  of  the  patriarch  Jacob's  resi- 
dence at  Padan  Aram.  The  two  verses  in  question  stand  thus,  in  our  authorised 
version  :  —  3d.  This  twenty  years  have  /  been  with  tkee  ;  thy  ewtt  oMd  thy  skt' 
goats  have  riot  cast  their  young  ;  and  the  rams  of  thyfiock  I  have  not  ealen.  41.  Thus 
have  /  been  twenty  years  in  thy  house :  I  served  thee  fourteen  years  for  thy  tua 
daughters,  and  six  years  for  thy  cattle  ;  and  thou  hast  changed  my  wages  ten  times. 

The  age  of  Jacob,  at  the  time  when  he  first  went  to  Laban,  has  been  almost  uni- 
versally nzed  at  seventy-seven  years,  but  it  has  been  shown  by  a  late  learned  writer^ 
(Mr.  Skinner,)9  that  seventy-seven  cannot  be  right,  and  that  Jacob  was  ofdjffty' 
seven,  when  he  went  to  Padan  Aram.  The  following  is  Dr.  iCennicott's  sLstract 
of  Mr.  Skinner's  arguments  and  proofs.  Jacob  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  when 
he  wont  down  (with  sixty -siz  persons)  into  Egypt.  Joseph  had  then  been  go- 
vernor ten  years ;  and,  when  made  governor,  was  thirty  .-  therefore  Jacob  could 
not  be  more  than  ninety,  at  the  birth  of  Joseph.  Now,  upon  supposition  that  Jacob 
was  seventy-seven,  at  going  to  Laban  :  and  that  he  hod  no  son  till  he  was  eighty- 
Jive ;  and  that  he,  with  eleven  sons,  left  Laban  at  ninety-seven:  there  will  follow 
these,  amonffst  other  strange  consequences,  which  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Skin- 
ner :3  —  1.  Though  Isaac  and  Esau  married  tX  forty,  Jacob  goos,  at  seventy-seven, 
to  look  for  a  wife  ;  and  agrees  to  marry  her  seven  years  after.  —  2.  Issachor  is 
born  after  the  affair  of  the  mandrakes ',  which  Reuben  finds,  and  brings  home, 
when  he  (Reuben)  was  about  four  years  old :  that  is,  if  Itwochar  was  bom  before 
Joseph,  agreeably  to  Gen.  zxx.  18.  fi5.  —  3.  Judah  begets  Er,  at  thirteen.  For  in 
the  second  of  the  following  tables,  Jnd^  is  bom  in  Jacob's  ^ear  eighty-eight  and 
Er,  in  one  hundred  and  two.  — 4.  Er  marries  at  nine,  and  is  destroyed  for  profli- 
gacy. Er,  bom  in  one  hundred  and  two,  marries  in  one  hundred  and  eleven.  (See 
also  Gen.  xxxviii.  7.^  —  5.  Onan  marries  at  eight.  For  Onan,  bom  in  one  Arm- 
dred  and  three,  marries  in  one  hundred  and  eleven.  —  6.  Shelah,  being  grown  at 
ten,  ought  to  bo  married.  For  Shelah,  born  in  one  hundred  and  four,  is  marriage- 
able, but  not  married  to  Tamar,  in  one  hundred  and  fourteen.  (See  Gen.  zxxviii. 
14.) — 7.  Pharez  kept  fVom  marrying  whilst  young;  yet  has  a  son  at  thirteen. 
For  Pharez,  bom  in  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  had  two  sons,  at  going  to  Egypt,  in 
one  hundred  and  thirty.  —  8.  Esau  goes  to  Ishmaol,  and  marries  nis  daughter, 
after  Jacob  went  to  Laban  at  seventy-seven ;  though  Ishmael  died,  when  Jacob 
was  sixty-three.  (See  Gen.  zvi.  16.  zxv.  17.  26.  xxviii.  9.)  — 9.  If  Jacob  had  no 
■on,  till  he  was  eighty-five  ;  and  if  Joseph,  the  youngest  except  Benjamin,  was 
bora  when  his  fatlier  was  ninety,  then  the  eleven  sons,  and  Dinah,  were  bom  in  jive 
years.  —  Lastly :  if  Jacob  had  no  son  till  eighty-five,  and  he  went  to  Egypt  at  one 
hundred  and  thirty,  with  sixty-six  persons ;  only  forty-five  years  are  oftowed  for 
his  family :  whereas  the  larger  sum  of  sixty-five  years  seems  necessary,  for  the 
births  of  so  many  children  and  grand-children.  On  this  subject  Le  Cloro  has  pro- 
ttonnced^  —  There  are  dijfeuUtes  here,  which  have  never  been  exfifaintd;  ana,  in 
my  opinion,  never  eon  be  explained.  But  upon  the  single  principle  of  Mr.  Skin- 
ner, that  Jacob  went  to  Laban  tX  fifty-seven  (instead  of  seventy-seven)  these  difS- 
culties  are  solved.    And  it  only  remains  to  insh,  that  sous  authokity  may  be 

1  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4 — ^97.  8vo.  edit.  Vitringa,  in  his  comment  oa 
the  same  prophet,  eminenfly  excels  in  pointing  out  the  rapid  transitions  of  persons, 
places  ana  things.  Van  "nl,  in  his  celebratra  Opus  Jhudytieum,  has  ably  noticed 
various  similar  transitions  in  tl»  Scriptures  ffenenlly,  and  in  the  Psalms  in  parti- 
cular, though  in  the  last  mentioned  book  he  has  sometimes  unnecessarily  multiplied 
the  speakers  introduced.  The  value  of  Or.  Maclmight's  version  and  paraphrase 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  is  enhanced  1^  his  distinguishing  between  the  objec- 
tions brought  by  the  Jew  whom  Saint  Paul  introduces  as  arguing  with  him,  and 
the  replies  and  conchisiye  reasonings  of  the  Apostle. 

>  A  Dissertation  upon  the  Chronological  DimcuUies  imputed  to  the  Mosaic  His- 
tory, from  the  Birth  to  the  Detth  of  Jacob.  By  William  Skinner,  M.  A.  London, 
17G5. 4to.  9  Diwertatioii,  pp.  11.,  et  sea. 

4  Hisoe  ia*nbv  oocunnt  lodit  qooi  neoM-  MdnnifOifit;  aeqae  porroi  ut 
opiaer,  lolfet. 
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ibund  to  support  this  conjecture ^  thus  etronjjly  founded  on  the  cxigtntia  loci,  Th« 
common  opinion  is  formed,  by  rockoniuir  back  from  Uic  age  of  Joseph,  when  gt>« 
vernor  of  Egypt,  to  the  time  of  his  birtli ;  and  from  Ihr  ticcnty  years  which  the 
text  says  Jacob  was  with  Laban.  This  number,  Mr.  Skinner  is  of  opinion,  wis 
originally  forty.  And  Dr.  Konnicott  thinks,  that  the  Hebrew  te.Tt,  as  it  now 
stands,  contirms  the  conjecture ;  and  furnishes  the  very  authority,  which  is  so 
much  wanted. 

After  Jacob  had  serTed  Laban /c^Krfrrn  years  for  his  two  wives  ;  where  was  Ja- 
cob to  reside  ?  Esau  was  still  living  ;  and  Jacob  mi^ht  well  be  afraid  of  returning 
to  him,  till  more  years  of  absence  hiid  disarmed  his  resentment :  and  had  the  death 
of  Esau  happened,  Jacob  would  then  have  been  secure.  But  let  us  also  remem- 
ber, that  Isaac  was  still  alive  ;  and  that  Esau  had  determined  to  kill  Jacob,  when- 
ever their  father  should  die.  It  would  therefore  be  no  wonder,  if  Jacob  should 
have  desired  to  continue  longer  in  Haran.  And  to  carry  this  point  tho  more 
effectually,  he  might  of&r  to  take  care  of  Laban  s  cattle,  and  to  live  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood ;  upon  such  terms  of  advantage  to  Laban,  as  cr)uld  not  easily  be  with- 
stood. Lastly :  when  the  good  effects  to  Laban  from  this  connection  had  bf*en 
experienced,  without  prof  t^  uay  with  some  losses,  to  Jacob  for  twenty  years  ;  Ja- 
cob might  naturally  grow  tired  of  thus  assisting  Laban,  without  providmg  for  his 
own  growing  family.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  Jacob  covenants  with  Laban.  for 
six  years  of  more  close  attendance,  (yid  service  in  Laban's  own  house  ;  for  which 
the  wages  were  expressly  settled.  Agreeable  to  the  preceding  poftsibilities  soeuiS 
to  have  been  the  fact ;  Jacob  living  in  llaitin  forty  years,  and  in  this  manner  ; 
14  years,  in  Lahan^s  honse  a  covenant'servant  for  Rachel  and  Leah. 
20  s  in  Laban 's  neighbourhood,  as  a  friend. 

6  -~-~  in  Laban's  house  a  covenant-servant  for  cattle. 

40 

Now  tlio  twenty  concurrent  years  of  neighbourly  assistance^  and  the  dibjoiuted 
twenty  of  covenant-service^  seem  both  of  them  mentioned,  and  both  of  them  dis- 
tinguished, in  the  history  itself  For,  upon  Laban's  pursuit  of  Jacob,  when  Jacob 
is  vindicating  his  post  behaviour,  he  mentions  twenty  years  twice;  which  two 
sets  of  twenty  f  if  really  different,  make /ort  v.  Each  mention  of  the  tweTttyyeun 
is  introduced  with  the  word  n;  (zcii)  ;  which  word,  when  repeated,  is  used  in  op- 
position, or  by  way  of  distinction  :  as  when  we  say  this  anti  that,  the  one  or  the 
lather.  Thus  (Exod.  xiv.  20.)  ;  So  that  the  one  came  not  near  the  other.  (Eccl. 
vi.  5.)  This  hath  more  rest  than  the  other.  And,  with  the  two  wOrds  at  a  grea! 
distance  ;  (Job  xxi. 2*3.)  o,\e  dieth  —  (25.)  And  a.nothlr  dieth^  Ac.  So  here,  (in 
Gen.  xxxi.  at  ver.  3«<.)  Jacob  says  to  Laban  icj  ^3JN  mv  cnp;*  m  (zeii  EsEIM 
siKiNaii  AKOKi  oibicha).  During  tlie  one  set  of  twenty  yuirSf  I  was  with  thee, 
&c.  meaning  the  time,  in  which  he  lived,  not  in  Laban's  house,  but  in  his  neigk- 
hourhood;  not  as  a  servant,  but  a  fritnd  :  after  he  had  served,  in  Laban's  house, 
fourteen  years  for  liis  daughters,  and  before  ho  served  six  years  for  his  cattle. 
But  then,  as  to  the  other  twenty  ;  he  tells  LaUan,  (at  vcrseU.)  varying  the  phrase 
very  remarkably  —  Tmay  nn^an  niV^h  D^'^Pj?  ni  (zen  esrim  m  sii«n*/ii  srsfiTCA 
ABaoTET^ca,  During  the  other  twenty  years j  (^S  li)  for  mysllf  (for  my  own 
benefit)  in  thy  house,  i  served  thee  fourteen  years  —  and  six  years^  &c.  And, 
during  this  bust  period,  though  only  siz  years,  he  charges  Laban  with  changing  hiti 
wage^  ten  times.  So  tliat  Jacob  insists  upon  havin?  well  earned  his  wages,  through 
the  twenty  years,  when  he  served  for  hire  ;  but  he  nmkes  a  far  greater  merit  of 
having,  for  another  twenty  years,  assisted  him  witliout  wages,  and  even  with  some 
losses  ;  and  therefore,  with  particuhtr  propriety,  ho  reminds  Laban  of  that  set  ^ 
tiotnty  years  in  the  first  placed 

Our  translation  now  is— (xxxi.  38.)  Tins  twenty  years  have  I  seem 
WITH  thee  ;  thy  ewe^  and  thy  she-goats  have  not  cast  their  young,  and  the  rams 
of  thy  flock  have  I  not  eaten.  3D.  That  which  was  torn  of  beasts  I  brought  not 
unto  tliet;  I  bare  the  loss  of  it :  of  my  hand  didst  thou  require  it^  whether  stolen 
1y  day  or  stolen  bij  night.  40.  Thus  1  was ;  in  the  day  the  drought  consumed  m€^ 
and  the  frost  by  mglit ;  and  my  sleep  departed  from  mine  eyes.  41.  Thus  have 
I  seen  twenty  years  in  thy  house:  I  served  Uice  fourteen  years  for  thy  two 
daughters,  ami  sii  years  for  thy  cattle  ;  and  thou  hast  changed  my  wages  ten.  tim^^. 

The  alteration,  here  recommended,  is  this  (xxxi.  3ri.)  During  the  one  twenty 
YEARS  I  WAS  WITH  THEE  ;  thy  cwcs and  thy  shc-goots  /tare  not  cast  their  jfOMKgff 
and  the  rams,  &c.  Ac.  41.  Durinc  the  other  twenty  yeaks,  for  myself, 
rfhe  true  Chronology  oi  Jacob  will  bo  greallv  elucidated  by  the  following  Tables  : 

taken  <!hiefly  from  Mr.  Skinner. 
Table  I.  On  Jscob*s  being  at  Haran  40  years : 
0  fagtfb  [and  £aau]  born. 
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lit  THT  HODBB  :  /  Bervsd,  6lc.  The  same  distinction  is  expressed  (in  xxt.  29.)  -^ 
Thou  knowest  how  I  have  served  thee,  and  how  thy  cattle  was  wUh  me;  tlutt  is, 
how  I  behaved,  dnriug  the  time  I  wu  with  thoe,  as  thv  servant ;  and  how  tliy 
cattle  fared,  during  the  time  they  were  with  me,  as  thy  Iricnd. 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  Archbishop  Usher  and  Bishop  Lloyd  ascribe  soni 
to  Jacob  very  soon  after  his  coming  to  Laban ;  nay  aflisert,  that  he  was  married 
almost  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Haran  :  instead  of  waiting  sevn  years,  as  he  most 
evidently  did.  And  Mr.  Jackson  allows,  that  some  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin,  who 
imbered,  as  going  into  Egypt  with  Jacob,  might  be  born  in  Egypt ! 


are  expressly  numbered 

40  Esau  marries  2  wives,  llittites!      '-        '-        ~ 

^57  ffoes  to  Haran. 

58  Esau  goes  to  Islimael,  and  marries  his  daughter. 

G3  Ishmael  dies,  a^ed  137.        .... 

04  Jacob  marries  Leah  and  Rachel. 

G5  Reuben  bom,  of  Leah. 

66  Simeon  ^— — — .— 

67  Levi       

68  Judah     


0< 


I 


Gob.  zzvi.  3£ 

Gen.  xxviii.  9. 

Gen.  XXV.  17. 

Gen.  juuz.  20, 21. 27, 2d. 

Gen.  zzix.  30—35. 


I 

M 

I 
I 

6 


71 

f72 
74 

78 
79 

HI 
86 
87 

191 


Rachel  not  bearing,  givea  Bilhab. 
Dau  bom,  of  Billiah 
Naphtali 

Xicah  not  bearing,  gives  Zilpali. 
.Gad  born,  of  Zilpah. 
oVsher  

Reuben,  at  13,  finds  the  mandrakes. 
Issachar  born,  of  Leah. 

Zcbulon 82  Dinah. 

Judah,  at  18,  marries  Shuah's  daughter. 
Er  born 88  Onan 89  Sholah 


Gen.  zxz.'6— 24. 


Joseph  born,  of  Rachel. 
years*  service  for  cattle. 

97  Jacob  comes,  from  Haran,  to  Succoth  and  Shalem, 

Dinah  defiled  *,  and  the  Schechemites  destroyed. 

98  Benjamin  is  bom,  and  Rachel  dies. 
103  Bcriah,  4th  son  of  Asher,  bom. 
105  Tamar  married  to  Er 106  to  Onan. 

108  Joseph,  at  17,  is  carried  to  Egypt.        ... 

109  Sholah,  at  20,  not  given  to  Tamar. 

110  Pharez  and  Zarah  bom  of  Tamar,  by  Judah. 

120  Isaac  dies,  afed  180^ 

121  Josepli,  at  30,  Governor  of  Egyp^. 
123                     Beriah,  at  20,  marries. 
125  Hebor 127  Malchiel  — 

128  Pharez,  at  18,  marries. 

129  Hezron 130  Hamul 

130  Benjamin,  at  3^,  has  10  sons. 
Jacob  ffoes  to  Egypt,        --.-.-•. 

147    ^—  dies, 

Table  II.    On  Jacob's  being  at  Hafui  only  20  yean: 
0  Jacob  [and  Esau]  bom. 

40  Esau  marries  2  wives,  HitUtea.  .        •        . 

63  Ishmael  dies,  aged  137.        .        ,       .         .         . 

77  Jacob  goes  to  Haran. 


Cren.  zzzviL  2. 


Gen.  xzxv.  28. 
Gob.  zli.  4C-. 


•  bora,  to  Beriah. 
bom,  to  Pharez. 


Gen.  xlril.  9. 
» 


Gen.  xxvi.  34. 
Gen.  zzv.  17. 


84 
85 
86 
87 
88 


91 


marries  Leah  and  Rachel. 
Reuben  bom,  of  Leah. 
Simeon  — ^— 
Levi  ■ 

Judah     — — ^-^— 
Dan  bora,  of  Bilhah. 

Naphtali 

Gad  bora,  of  Zilpah. 
Asher  — ' 

Issachar  bora,  of  Leah. 
Zebulun 


Oen.  zziz.  20, 21. 27, 2% 
«        Gen.  zjiz.  32—^. 


and  Dinah 


Joseph  bora,  of  Rachel. 
97  Jacqb  returns  from  Haran. 
VDL.  IT. 


1 


Oml  xzx.  G-*JMl 
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FVom  such  ditftrcsses  and  ^ych  contradictions,  does  the  distinction  of  the  two  sets 
of  twenty  years  happily  deliver  us.i 

7.  Lastly,  in  order  to  enter  fully  into  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  wri^ 
terst  especially  of  the  New  Testament y  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  in 
a  manner  identify  himself  with  them,  and  invest  himself  with  their  qffec^ 
iions  or  feelings  ;  and  also  familiarise  himself  with  the  sentiment  s^  S^c. 
of  those  to  whom  the  different  books  or  epistles  were  addressed,^ 

This  canon  is  of  considerable  importancoi  as  well  in  the  investigation  of  wordf 
and  phrases,  as  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  particularly  of  the 
prayers  and  imprecations  related  ur  contained  therein.  If  the  assistance,  which 
may  be  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  tiie  affections  and  feehngs  of  the  inspired 
writers,  bo  disregarded  or  neglected,  it  will  bo  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  erroneous 
expositions  of  the  Scriptures.  Dall^  observation  and  experience  prove  how  much 
of  its  energy  and  perspicuity  familiar  discourse  derives  from  the  affections  of  the 
•jpeakers  :  and  also  that  tlie  same  words,  when  pronounced  under  the  influence  of 
different  emotions,  convey  very  different  meanings.  Franzius  has  paid  particnlar 
attention  to  this  subject  in  the  examples  adduced  in  his  treatise  De  IntcrpretO' 
tione  Sacrat  Scripturat :  and  Franck  has  written  a  distinct  essay  on  the  same 
topic,  which,  being  already  extant  in  our  language,  it  is  not  necessary  to  abridge 
in  this  place. 3 

II.  Although  (as  we  have  abeady  remarked)*  the  design  of  mi- 
racles is  to  mark  the  divine  interposition,  yet,  when  perusing  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  sacred  writings,  we  are  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  moral  and  religious  instruction  concealed  under  them,  and  es- 
pecially under  the  miracles  performed  by  our  Saviour.  "  All  his 
miracles,"  indeed,  "  were  undoubtedly  so  many  testimonies  that  he 
was  sent  from  God  :  but  they  were  much  more  than  this,  for  thej 
were  all  of  such  a  kind,  and  attended  with  such  circumstances,  as 
give  us  an  insight  into  tlie  spiritual  state  of  man,  and  die  great  work 
of  his  salvation."*  They  were  significant  emblems  of  his  designs, 
and  figures  aptly  representing  the  benefits  to  be  conferred  by  nim 
upon  mankind,  and  had  ui  them  a  spiritual  sense. 

Tims,  he  cast  out  evil  spirits,  who,  by  tlie  Divine  Providence,  were 
permitted  to  exert  tliemselves  at  that  time,  and  to  possess  many 
persons.     By  this  act  he  showed  that  he  came  to  destroy  the  empire 

^ ■  II  II  I  ■        1     —   — I — 1 1 1— M m-^m^  ^ — r— ■ 

98    dwells  in  Succoth. 

iV,}    ....—  comes  to  Shalem,  and  cohtinues  there  8  years. 

101  Judah  marries  Shuah's  daughter. 

102  Er  born 103  Onan 104  Shclah. 

100  Schechemites  destroyed,  by  Simeon  and  Levi. 

107  Benjamin  is  born,  and  Rachel  dies. 

108  Joseph  sold  when  17.         -        ...        -        Gen.  xxzrii.  2. 
Ill             Tamar  married  to  Er,  and  inmiediately  afterwards  to  Onan. 

114  Tamar *s  incest  witli  Judah. 

115  Pharez  and  Zarah  bom,  to  Judah. 

1^  Isaac  dies,  aged  ItjO.         -----        Gen.  zzz¥.  S6. 

Vdl  Joseph  is  made  Governor  of  Egj'pt.         .        .        -        Gen.  zli.  46. 

KW)  Jacob  goes  into  Egypt. Gen.  xlrii.  2. 

147    dies. .        -        -        38. 

1  Dr.  Kennicott's  Remarks  on  various  passages  of  Scripture,  pp.  37 — 33. 

3  Pritii  Introdnctio  ad  N.  Test.  p.  612.  Wctstein  do  Interpret.  Nov.  Te*.  pp. 
14! > — ir>t».  8vo.  edit.     Franckii  Pr«;Icctiones  Hermeneuticie,  p.  192. 

3  See  Mr.  Jacques's  translation  of  Franck*s  Guide  to  the  Reading  and  Study  of 
tbe  Scriptures,  pp.  141  -175.  8vo.  edit.  An  enlarged  edition  of  this  essay  is  given 
bv  Franck  himself  in  his  Pneloctiones  Hermeneutica*,  pp.  193 — ^250. ;  to  whkb 
l(anibach  is  partly  indebted'  for  his  chapter  De  Investigationo  Adfectaum.  Init. 
Ilcrm.  Sarr.  pp.  r£> — 144.  See  also  Cmadcnius's  Instit.  Exeget.  pp.  25.  U  «ef. ; 
and  J.  E.  Pfoiffor's  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  251— 2()0. 

^T^o  nature  and  evidence  of  miracles  are  disetuaed,  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  233—313 
"^    r.  W.  Jones's  Works,' toL  iii.  p.  328. 
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of  Satan,  and  seemed  to  foretel  that,  wheresoever  his  doctrine  should 
prevail,  idolatry  and  vice  should  be  put  to  flight.  —  He  gave  sight  to 
the  blind,  a  miracle  well  suiting  him  who  brought  immortalitv  to  light, 
and  taught  truth  to  an  ignorant  world.  Lucem  caligantt  reddidit 
mundOf  applied  by  Quintus  Curtius  to  a  Roman  emperor,  can  be 
strictly  applied  to  Christ,  and  to  him  alone.  No  prophet  ever  did 
tliis  miracle  before  him,  as  none  ever  made  the  religious  discoveries 
which  he  made.  Our  Saviour  himself  leads  us  to  diis  obsen'ation, 
and  sets  his  miracle  in  the  same  view,  saying  upon  that  occasion ;  / 
am  the  light  of  the  world  ;  I  am  come  into  this  warldy  that  they  which 
see  not  mig/U  see.  He  cured  the  deaf,  and  the  dumb,  and  the  lame, 
and  the  infirm,  and  cleansed  the  lepers,  and  healed  all  manner  of 
sicknesses,  to  show  at  die  same  time  that  he  was  tlie  physician  of  souls, 
which  have  their  diseases  corresponding  in  some  manner  to  tliose  of 
the  body,  and  are  deaf  and  dumb,  and  impotent,  and  paralytic,  and 
leprous  in  the  spiritual  sense. — He  fed  die  hungry  multitudes  by  a 
mu'acle,  wliicli  aptly  represented  his  heavenly  doctrine,  and  the  Gos- 

F)l  preached  to  tlie  poor,  and  which  he  himself  so  explains,  saying  ; 
am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven  ;  if  any  man  eat 
of  this  breads  he  shall  live  for  ever.  —  He  raised  the  dead,  a  miracle 
peculiarly  suiting  him,  who  at  the  last  dav  should  call  forth  all  man- 
kind to  appear  before  him ;  and  tlieretore  when  he  raised  Lazarus, 
he  uttered  those  majestic  words :  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ;  he 
that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead^  yet  shall  he  Kve.  —  He  per- 
formed some  miracles  upon  persons  who  were  not  of  his  own  natioi)^ 
and  it  was  so  ordered  by  Divine  Providence,  that  these  persons, 
as  the  centurion,  die  Syrophoenician  woman,  the  Samaritan  leper, 
should  show  a  greater  degree  of  faidi  and  of  gratitude  than  die  Jews 
to  whom  tiie  same  favours  were  granted.  This  was  an  indicad<H) 
that  the  Gospel  should  be  more  readily  received  by  the  Gentiles  than 
by  the  Jews,  and  this  our  Saviour  intimates,  saying,  when  he  had 
commended  the  centurion's  faith.  Many  shall  come  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west^  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  and  shall  sit  down 
with  Abrafiam  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but 
the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out  into  utter  darkness. 

Lastly,  die  two  states  of  the  Gadarene  demoniac  (whom  Christ 
healed)  —  while  under  the  influence  of  Satanic  possession,  and  wlien 
restored  to  his  right  mind,  respectively  represent  the  two  states  of 
man,  first,  while  living  in  a  course  of  sinful  practice  ;  and,  secondly, 
when  "  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind  ;"  listening  to  the  precepts 
of  die  Gospel,  and  walking  in  holiness  and  righteousness.  It  were 
easy  to  adduce  other  instances,  but  the  preceding  will  suffice  to 
establish  die  rule,  especially  as  the  spiritual  import  of  the  Christian 
miracles  is  particularly  considered  by  every  writer  that  has  expressly 
illustrated  them,  but  by  no  one  with  more  sobriety  than  by  Dr.  Jortin» 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  preceding  iUustrations.^ 

1  See  Dr.  Jortin's  Rem&rkg  on  EcclesitBtical  Historj,  ¥01.  i.  pp.  267 — 375.  (9d 
edit.)  See  also  Eh*.  Dodd's  Diieoanee  on  the  Miracle*  of  the  Mew  Testament, 
mud  br.  Collyer'e  Lecturee  on  Scripture  fiAiraclet.  The  Miracle  of  the  Gadarene 
delivered,  above  cited,  is  explained  in  a  very  pleaiiDff  daNouM  by  Bfr.  Jooe*. 
(Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  327— m) 
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CHAPTER  V. 

dK  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  FIGURATIVE   LANGUAGE  OF  SCRIPp- 

TURE. 

Figurative  lanjguage  had  its  rise  in  the  first  ages  of  mankind : 
the  scarcity  of  words  occasioned  them  to  be  used  for  various  pur- 
poses: and  tlius  figurative  terms,  which  constitute  the  beauty  of 
language,  arose  from  its  poverty ;  and  it  is  still  the  same  in  all  un- 
civUised  nations.  Hence  originated  the  metaphorical  diction  of  th« 
Indians,  and  tlie  picture-writing  of  the  Mexicans. 

The  Bible,  though  too  commonly  regarded  as  containing  only  les- 
sons of  morality  and  plain  statements  of  facts,  abounds  with  the  most 
beautiful  images,  and  with  every  ornament  of  which  style  is  suscepti- 
ble. Yet  these  very  ornaments  are  sometimes  occasions  of  difficulty ; 
for  the  books,  which  contain  tlie  revelations  of  God,  being  more  an- 
tient  than  any  otliers  now  extant,  are  wTitten  either  in  the  language 
used  by  mankind  in  the  first  ages,  or  in  a  language  nearly  allied  to  it. 
The  style  of  these  writings,  therefore,  being  very  different  from  that 
of  modern  compositions,  to  interpret  them  exactly  as  they  are  usually 
expounded,  is  without  doubt  to  ?«w-interpret  them ;  accordingly,  per- 
6ons  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  primitive  languages,  have,  by 
that  method  of  interpretation,  been  led  to  imagine  that  the  Scriptures 
contain  notions  unworthy  of  God :  and  dms  have  not  only  exposed 
these  venerable  writings  to  the  scorn  of  infidels,  but  have  also  framed 
to  themselves  erroneous  notions  in  religion.^  To  prevent  similar 
mistakes,  and,  it  is  hoped,  to  render  more  delightful  the  study  of  the 
sacred  volume  by  an  explanation  of  its  figurative  language,  is  the  de- 
sign of  the  present  chapter. 

Figures,  in  general,  may  be  described  to  be  that  language,  which 
is  prompted  either  by  the  imagination  or  by  the  passions.  Rheto- 
ricians commonly  divide  them  into  two  great  classes,  ^jgTire*  oftpords 
and  fgures  of  thought.  Figures  of  words,  are  usually  termed  tropes^ 
and  consist  in  the  advantageous  alteration  of  a  word  or  sentence,  from 
its  original  and  proper  signification  to  another  meaning ;  as  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  3.  The  rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me*  Here  the  trope  lies  in  the 
word  rocky  which  is  changed  from  its  original  sense,  as  intending  one 
of  the  strongest  works  and  most  certain  shelters  in  nature ;  and  is 
employed  to  signify  that  God,  by  his  faithfulness  and  power,  is  the 
same  security  to  die  soul  which  trusts  in  him,  as  the  rock  is  to  the 
man  who  builds  upon  it,  or  flees  for  safety  to  its  impenetrable  recesses. 
So,  in  Luke  xiii.  32.  our  Lord,  speaking  of  Herod,  says,  Go  ye,  tmd 
ieU  that  fox:  here  the  word  fox  is  diverted  Crom  its  proper  meanmg, 
which  is  that  of  a  beast  of  prey  and  of  deep  cunning,  to  denote  a  mis- 

1  Macknight  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  iv.  4to.,  or  vol.  vi.  8to.  essay  viii.  sect.  1.  On 
the  right  Interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  materials  of  this  chapter  are  abridged 
ohiefly  from  Professor  Dathe's  edition  of  Glassius's  Philologia  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  ibrBi> 
ing  the  whole  second  volume  of  that  elaborate  work.  See  also  Jahn's  Enchiridion 
Hermeneutics  Generalis,  cap.  iv.  De  Tropis  Recte  Interpretandis,  pp.  101 — 12S^ 
■"^  Rambach's  Institutiones  Uermenetttice  Sacre,  Ub.  iii.  c.  ii.  De  Adminioulli 
'icis,  pp.  42d-440. 
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chicvous,  cruel,  and  crafty  tyrant;  and  the  application  of  the  term 
gives  us  a  complete  idea  of  liis  hypocrisy. 

The  other  class,  called  figures  of  thought,  supposes  the  words  to 
be  used  in  their  literal  and  proper  meaning,  and  the  (igurc  to  consist 
in  the  turn  of  die  thought ;  as  is  the  case  in  exclamations,  apostro- 
phes, and  comparisons,  where,  though  we  vary  tlie  words  tliat  aro 
used,  or  translate  them  from  one  language  into  another,  we  may  ncTer- 
theless  still  preserve  the  same  figure  in  the  thought.  This  distinction, 
however.  Dr.  Blair  remarks,  is  of  no  great  use,  as  nothing  can  be  built 
upon  it  in  pracdce :  neither  is  it  always  very  clear.  It  is  of  little  im- 
portance, whether  we  give  to  some  particular  mode  of  cxpresssion  die 
name  of  a  trope,  or  of  a  figure,  provided  we  remember  that  figuradve 
language  always  imports  some  colouring  of  the  imagination,  or  some 
emotion  of  passion  expressed  in  our  style  :  and,  pcrha])6,  figures  of 
imagination,  ^lad  figures  of  passion,  might  be  a  more  useful  distribu- 
tion of  the  subject.* 

Without  regarding,  therefore,  the  tecluiical  distinctions,  which  have 
been  introduced  by  rhetorical  writers,  we  shaU  first  offer  some  hints 
by  which  to  ascertain  and  correcdy  interpret  die  tropes  and  figures 
occurring  in  the  sacred  writings ;  and  in  me  following  sections  we  shall 
fioUce  die  principal  of  them,  illustrated  by  examples,  to  which  a  dili- 
gent reader  may  easily  subjoin  others. 


SECTION  I. 


Q£NERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON    THE    INTERPRETATION   OF  TROPES   AND 

FIGURES. 

^AhL  languages  are  more  or  less  figurative :  but  they  are  most  so  in 
their  earliest  state.  Before  language  is  provided  widi  a  stock  of  words, 
sufficient  in  their  literal  sense  to  express  what  is  wanted,  men  are  un- 
der die  necessity  of  extending  the  use  of  words  beyond  the  literal  sense. 
But  the  applicadon,  when  once  begim,  is  not  to  be  limited  by  the 
bounds  of^ necessity.  Tlie  imaginadon,  always  occupied  with  resem- 
blances, which  are  the  foundadon  of  figures,  disposes  men  to  seek  for 
figuradve  terms,  where  they  might  express  themselves  in  literal  terms. 
Figuradve  language  presents  a  kind  of  picture  to  the  mind,  and  thus 
delights  while  it  instructs :  whence  its  use,  though  more  necessary 
when  a  language  is  poor  and  unculdvated,  is  never  wholly  laid  aside, 
especially  in  the  WTidngs  of  orators  and  poets."'  The  language  of 
the  Scriptures  is  highly  figuradve,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament 
For  this,  two  reasons  have  been  assigned ;  one  is,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East,  naturally  possessing  warm  and  vivid  imaginations,  and 
living  in  a  warm  and  fertile  climate,  surrounded  by  objects  equally 
beaudful  and  agreeable,  delight  in  a  figurative  style  oi  expression : 
and  as  these  circumstances  easily  impel  dieir  power  of  conceivine 
images,  they  fancy  similitudes  which  are  sometimes  far  fetched,  and 

1  Blair's  Lootoros,  vol.  i.  p.  320. 

>  JU^hpp  Murah*!  Lectani,  ptrt  iiL  p.  0&« 
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which,  to  the  chastised  taste  of  European  readers,  do  not  always  ap- 
pear the  most  elegant.  The  other  reason  is,  that  many  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  poetical :  now  it  is  the  privilege  of  a  poet 
to  illustrate  the  productions  of  his  muse,  and  to  render  them  more 
animated,  by  figures  and  images  dravin  from  aknost  every  subject  tliat 
presents  itself  to  his  imagination.  Hence  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah, 
and  otlier  sacred  poets,  abound  with  figures,  make  rapid  tran^tions 
from  one  to  another,  every  where  scattering  flowers,  and  adorning 
their  poems  with  metaphors,  tlie  real  beauty  of  wliich  however  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  being  acquainted  witli  the  country  in  which  the 
sacred  poets  lived,  its  situation  and  peculiarities,  and  also  with  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  idioms  of  their  language. 

The  language  of  tlie  New  Testament,  and  especially  the  discourses 
and  speeches  of  our  Saviour,  are  not  less  figurative :  "  and  numerous 
mistakes  have  been  made  by  a  literal  application  of  what  was  figura- 
tively meant.  When  our  Saviour  said  to  tlie  Jews,  'Destroy  this 
temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up,'  the  Jews  understood  the 
word  temple  \\\  its  natural  sense,  and  asked  him,  Whetlier  he  could 
raise  again  in  three  days  what  liad  taken  six-and-forty  years  to  build? 
They  did  not  perceive  that  his  language  was  figurative,  and  that  he 
spake  of  the  luniple  of  his  body."^ 

In  order,  then,  to  understand  fully  the  figurative  language  of  the 
Scriptures,  it  is  requisite,  jirsty  to  ascertain  and  determine  what  is 
really  figurative,  lest  we  take  that  to  be  literal  which  is  figurative, 
as  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  and  the  Jews  frequently  did,  or  lest  we 
pervert,  tlie  literal  meaning  of  words  by  a  figurative  interpretation ; 
and,  secondhjj  ^jhen  we  have  ascertained  what  is  really  figurative,  to 
interpret  it  correctly,  and  deliver  its  true  sense.  For  this  purpose, 
Ernesti  has  given  the  following  general  rule :  —  We  may  ascertain 
whetlier  any  expression  is  to  be  taken  literally  or  figuratively,  by  re- 
calling the  thing  spoken  of  to  its  internal  or  external  sense,  that  is,  by 
seeking  out  its  internal  or  external  meaning  ;  and  this  may  in  general 
be  readily  ascertained.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  human  compositions  we 
are  very  rarely  if  ever  in  doubt,  whether  a  tiling  be  spoken  literally 
or  figuratively ;  because  die  thing  or  subject  spoken  of  being  human, 
and  capable  both  of  external  and  internal  senses,  may  be  recalled  to 
a  human  sense,  that  is,  to  a  sense  intelligible  by  man.  To  under^ 
stand  this  subject  more  particularly : 

1.  The  literal  meaning  of  words  must  be  retained^  more  in  the  kistih 
rical  books  of  Scriptvre,  than  in  those  which  are  poeticaL 

For  it  is  the  duty  of  an  historian  to  relate  transactions,  simply  as  they  happened ; 
while  a  poet  has  license  to  ornament  his  subject  by  the  aid  oi  figures,  ana  to  ren- 
der it  more  lively  by  availing  himself  of  similes  and  metaphors.  Henco  we  find, 
that  the  style  of  narration  in  the  historical  books,  is  simple  and  generally  devoid 
of  ornament,  while  the  poetical  books  abound  with  images  borrowed  from  vaxioua 
objects :  not,  indeed,  that  the  historical  books  are  entirely  destitute  of  figurative 
expressions ;  for,  whatever  language  men  may  use,  they  are  so  accustomed  to 
this  mode  of  expression,  that  they  cannot  fully  convey  their  meaning  in  literal 
words,  but  are  compelled  by  the  force  of  habit  to  make  use  of  such  as  are  fiff arm- 
But  we  must  not  look  for  a  figurative  stylo  in  the  historical  books,  and  still 
are  historical  narratives  to  be  changed  into  allegories,  and  parables,  nnleaa 

I  fiiihop  Manh'i  Lectvrai,  put  iii.  p.  €9. 
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Uie#e  be  obvioosly  apparent.  Thoie  ezpoeitora  therefore  riolate  this  rule,  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bcriptures,  who  aliegoriae  the  hiatory  of  the  fall  of  man,^ 
and  that  of  the  prophet  Jonah. 

2.  The  literal  meaning  of  words  is  to  he  given  up^  if  it  be  either  tm- 
-proper,  or  involve  an  impossibility. 

Thua.  in  Jer.  i.  18.  God  is  represented  as  saying  to  the  prophet,  I  have  nmde 
thee  a  d^enccd  eity,  and  an  iron  pillaVf  and  brazen  walls  against  the  whole  land. 
Now,  it  is  obvious  that  these  exprosHions  ore  figiirative  :  because,  if  taken  literally, 
they  involTe  an  impossibility.  The  general  import  of  the  divine  promise  is,  that 
God  would  defend  Jeremiah  against  all  open  assaults  and  secret  contrivances  of 
bis  enemies,  who  should  no  more  be  able  to  prevail  against  him  than  they  could 
against  an  impregnable  wall  or  fortress.  So  the  literal  sense  of  Isa.  i.  25.  is 
equally  inappUcabie ',  but  in  the  following  verse  the  prophet  explains  it  in  ths 
proper  words. 

3.  The  literal  meaning  of  words  is  to  be  given  up,  if  the  predicate^ 
being  literally  taken^  be  contrary  to  the  subject.  In  Amos  i?.  1.  we  read : 

Hear  this  word,  O  ye  Kine  of  Bashan, 

That  are  on  the  mountain  of  Samaria ; 

That  oppress  the  poor,  that  crush  the  needy ; 

That  say  to  their  masters.  Bring,  and  let  us  drink. 
Here  the  predicates,  to  oppress j  erushf  and  #ay,  (which,  if  the  subject,  the  KinB 
of  Bashan^  bo  taken  literally,  do  not  answer  to  it,  but  may  be  accommodated  to 
men,)  evidently  indicate  that  the  expression  is  figurative  ;  and  that  by  the  Kine 
of  Bashan,  which  place  was  famous  for  its  flocks  and  herds,  we  are  to  understand 
the  proud  and  luxurious  matrons  of  Israel.  In  like  manner,  in  Psal.  xviii.  2.  where 
God  is  termed  a  rocky  o.  fortress,  a  deliver er^  a  buckler,  a  horn  of  salvation,  and 
a  high  tower,  it  is  obvious  that  these  predicates  are  metaphorically  spoken  oif  the 
Almighty. 

4.  Where  the  literal  meaning  of  words  is  contrary ^  either  to  common 
sensct  to  the  context^  to  parallel  passages^  or  to  the  scope  of  a  passage^ 
it  must  be  given  up. 

When,  in  Psalm  xliv.  23.  the  Psalmist  exclaims,  Awake,  why  sleepest  thou  f 
The  literal  signification  of  sleeping  cannot  be  retained  ;  because,  as  the  sacred 
poet  observes  in  another  Psalm,  He  that  keepeth  Israel  neither  slumbereth  nor 
sleepeth.  Now  matter  of  fact  shows,  that  the  assertion,  contained  in  the  passaM 
last  cited,  is  to  be  understood  properly  and  literally,  and  consequently  that  the 
interrogation  comprised  in  the  xlivth  Psalm  must  be  taken  figuratively.  In  Isa. 
iv.  4.  that  the  expression,  the  filth  qf  the  daughters  of  Zion,  must  be  understood 
figuratively,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  scope  of  the  passage,  but  also  from  the 
words  immediately  following,  —  the  blood  of  Jerusalem,  that  is,  the  murder  ami 
bloodshed  committed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.    To  change  day  hnto  night 

S>b  xvii.  12.)  is  a  moral  impossibility,  contraij  to  common  sense,  and  must  h^  a 
nrative  expression.  In  Isa.  i.  5,  6.  the  Jewish  nation  are  described  as  beinf 
•orely  stricken  or  chastised,  like  a  man  mortally  wounded,  and  destitute  both  w 
medicine  as  well  as  of  the  means  of  cure.  That  this  description  is  figurative,  is 
evident  from  the  context ;  for  in  the  two  following  verses  tne  prophet  delineates 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  literal  terms. 

The  declaration  of  our  Lord  in  Matt.  xxvi.  26. 28.  may  be  cited  as  an  iOiistratioii 
of  the  four  preceding  rules ;  as  the  interpreting  of  his  words,  Uterally,  is  not  only 
repugnant  to  the  sacred  history,  and  involves  an  absurdity,  but  is  also  contrary  te 
the  context,  to  parallel  texts,  and  to  the  scope  of  the  passage.  Tet  it  is  upon  a 
forced  and  literal  construction  of  these  words  that  the  cnurch  of  Rome  has,  ever 
since  the  thirteenth  century,  erected  and  maintained  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  or  of  the  conversion  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord** 
Supper,  in^  the  actual  body  and  blood  of  Christ !  —  A  doctrine  which  is  manifestly 
«<  repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  sacra- 
ment, and  hath  given  occasion  to  many  snperatitions."^  The  expressions,  "  this 
is  my  body,"  and  "  this  is  my  blood,"  (Matt.  xxvi.  26. 28.  and  Iflark  xiv.  22.  24. 
compared  with  Luke  xxii.  19, 20.  and  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  25.)  by  a  well  known  metony- 
my,  simply  mean,  "  this  represents  my  body,"  and  "  this  represents  my  blood.'^ 

1  See  Gen.  ii.  and  iii. 

S  Art.  xxvii.  of  the  Confession  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

3  Whitby  in  lee.  Dr.  Ckrke's  Discourse  on  the  Eucharist,  pp.  5(^—64.  The 
modern  Jewe  eipploy  »  ■uniltt  phweeotogy  in  celetatuy  the  paesover.   The  plate 
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For,  as  those  words  were  spoken  before  Christ's  body  was  broken  upon  the  crodiy 
and  before  his  blood  was  shed,  ho  could  not  pronounce  them  with  the  intentioa 
that  they  should  he  taken  and  interpreted  literally  by  his  disciples :  nor  do  we  find 
that  they  ever  understood  him  thus.  If  the  words  of  institution  had  been  spoken 
in  English  or  Latin  at  first,  there  might  perhaps  have  been  some  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  our  Saviour  meant  to  be  literally  underbtood.  But  they  were  q>oken 
in  Syriac  ;  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages,  there  ie 
no  word  which  expresHcs  to  signify^  represent^  or  denote.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
find  the  expression  it  is,  so  frequently  used  in  the  sacred  writings,  for  it  rrpresents 
or  signifies.  Thus,  in  Gen.  xvii.  10.  23. 126.  this  is  [represents]  mv  covenant  ht' 
tteixt  me,  and  thr.c.  So,  in  Gen.  xli.  2G,  27.  thr  seven  good  kine  ana  the  seven  ill' 
favourtd  kine  ark  [represent]  seven  years.  Exod.  xii.  11.  This  is  |] represents] 
fAe  Ijfrd's  passoccr.  Dan.  vii.  24.  The  ten  horns  are  [denote]  ten  kings,  1  Cor. 
X.  4.  That  rock  was  [typified  or  represented]  Christ.  Matt.  xiii.  38,  X).  The 
H^d  IS  [denotes]  the  world ;  the  good  sad  is  [represents]  the  children  of  the 
kingdom  ;  the  tares  ark  [represent]  the  children  of  the  wicked  one.  The  enemy 
IS  [represents]  the  Devil:  the  harvest  is  [signifies]  the  end  of  the  world;  tha 
reapers  are  [represent]  .Angels.  Similar  modes  of  expression  occur  in  Luke  viii. 
9.  XV.  26.  Gr.  and  xviii.  36.  Gr.  John  vii.  36.  and  x.  6.  Acts  x.  17.  Gal.  iv.  24. 
and  Rev.  i.  20.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  we  have  a  complete  version 
of  the  Gospels  in  the  Syriac  language,  which  was  executed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  second  if  not  at  tiie  close  of  the  first  century,  and  in  them  it  is  probable  that 
we  have  the  precise  words  spoken  by  our  Lord  on  this  occasion.  Oi^tho  pas8age« 
Matt.  xxvi.  26.  28.  the  Greek  is  a  verbal  translation  :  nor  would  any  man  even  in 
the  present  day,  speaking  in  the  same  language,  use,  among  the  people  to  wh<»n 
it  was  vernacular,  other  terms  to  express,  "  this  represents  my  body,"  and  "  this 
represents  my  blood."     It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the  context,  from  parallel 

Sassagos,  and  the  scope  of  the  passage,  that  the  literal  interpretation  of  Matt.  xxvi. 
6.  26.  must  be  abandoned,  and  with  it  necessarily  falls  the  monstrous  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation. 

IV.  It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  know  whether  an  expression  be 
figurative  or  not,  but  when  tliis  point  is  ascertained,  another  of  equal 
ini|)ortance  presents  itself ;  namely,  to  interpret  metaphorical  express 
iions  by  corresponding  and  appropriate  terms.  In  order  to  accomplish 
tliis  object,  it  is  necessary  that  we  inquire  in  what  respects  the  thing 
compared,  and  that  with  which  it  is  compared,  respectively  agree,  and 
also  in  what  respects  they  have  any  affinity  or  resemblance  :  for  as  a 
similitude  is  concealed  in  every  metaphor,  it  is  only  by  diligent  study 
that  it  can  be  elicited,  by  carefully  observing  the  points  of  agreement 
between  the  proper  or  literal  and  the  figurative  meaning. 

For  instance,  the  prophetic  writers,  and  particularly  Ezekiel,  very  frequently 
cliarge  the  Israelites  with  having  committed  adultery  and  played  the  harlot,  and 
with  deserting  Jehovah,  their  husband.  From  the  slightest  inspection  of  these 
passages,  it  is  evident  that  spiritual  adultery,  or  idolatry,  is  intended.  Now  the 
origin  of  this  metaphor  is  to  bo  sought  from  one  and  the  same  notion,  in  which 
there  is  an  agreement  between  adultery  and  the  worship  paid  by  the  Israelites  to 
strange  gods.  That  notion  or  id(«  is  imfaithfulness  ;  by  wnich,  as  a  wife  decoiret 
her  husband,  so  they  are  represented  as  deceiving  God,  and  as  violating  their' 
fidelity,  in  forsaking  him. 

To  explain  this  general  remark  more  particularly, 

1.   The  sense  of  a  figurative  passage  will  be  known,  if  the  resrmblamce 

betmeen  the  things  or  objects  compared  be  so  clear  as  to  be  immediate^ 

perceived. 

Thus,  if  any  one  be  said  to  walk  in  the  way  of  the  unsodhj,  or  of  the  godly,  we 

readily  apprehend  that  the  imitation  of  the  conduct  of  those  cliaracters  is  the  idea 

designed  to  be  expressed.     In  like  manner,  when  any  one  is  compared  to  a  liom§ 

containing  the  passover-cake«  being  lifted  up  by  the  hands  of  the  whole  company, 
they  unite  in  rehearsing  :  "  This  is  the  bread  of  porerty  and  affliction  ichicn  omt 
fathers  did  eat  in  Egypt^''  &c.  Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  p.  3ri3.  The  doctrine 
of  transnbstantiation  in  confuted  at  length  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  (Tracts,  pp. 
3f>5^370.)    See  lOw)  Mr.  Flotdior'0  Lectttres  oh  Popory,  pp.  131>— iG9L 
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who  does  not  immediately  undcrntaiid  that  Btren^  of  limbi,  firmneaa  of  nerrc, 
and  maffikaiiimity,  are  the  ideas  intended  to  be  conveyed  ?    In  Gen.  xliz.  9.  Judoh 


is  styled  a  lion's  whdpy  and  is  compared  to  a  lion  and  lioness  coaching,  whom  no 
cnc  dares  to  rouse.     The  warlike  character  and  the  conquests  of  this  tribe  aro 


any  person.  Mr.  fark  has  recorded  an  instance  of  his  providential 
encape  from  a  lion  tnus  circuiiistunccd,  which  ho  saw  lying  near  the  rotd,  and 
passed  unhurt. 1 

2w  As^  in  the  sacred  metaphors^  one  particular  is  generally  the  princi- 
pal thing  thereby  exhibited^  the  sense  of  a  metaphor  will  be  illustrated 
by  considiring  the  context  of  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs. 

This  rule  particularly  applies  to  imiurcs,  which  do  not  always  convey  one  and 
the  name  meaning.  Tnuy,  li^ht  and  darkness  not  only  denote  happiness  and  mi- 
sery, but  also  knowledge  and  ignorance  ;  which  of  these  two  signiRcations  is  to  be 
preferably  adopted,  the  context  alone  can  show.  In  Psalm,  cxii.  4.  we  read :  Unio 
the  upriifht  thtrc  ariseth  light  in  the  darkness.  Bishop  Horsley  thinks  that  this 
is  an  alhiHion  to  what  happened  in  Egypt,  when  the  Israelites  had  light  in  all  their 
dwulliniTK  in  Goshen,  while  the  rest  of  Egypt  was  enveloped  in  darkness.  B« 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  sine*',  the  design  of  the  psalm  in  question  is,  to  show  tha 
blosKcdnoss  of  the  rightDoius  and  the  final  perdition  of  the  ungodly,  the  context 
will  plainly  indicate  tliut  hajipiness  is  the  idea  intended  in  this  verse ;  for,  if  wa 
couimlt  what  precedes,  we  sfiall  And  that  temporal  prosperity  is  promised  to  the 
righteous,  and  that,  anions  the  particulars  in  which  his  prosperity  is  stated  to 
ronsiint,  it  is  specified  thai  his  snd  shall  be  mighty  uptm  earth  ;  the  generation  of 
tht.  vpright  shall  be  blrssrj  ;  wealth  and  riches  shall  be  in  his  house.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  Psal.  xix.  H.  where  the  commandment  of  Jehovah  is  said  to  enlighten  th% 
fi/''^' the  idea  of  spiritual  A-ii/»ir/i;^;:re  is  intended,  and  this  phrase  corresponds  to 
thnt  in  the  preredini;  verse,  where  the  testimony  of  Jehovah  is  said  to  meike  Wm 
the  simule.  In  the  New  Testament,  light  and  darkness  are  of  frequent  occurroncOt 
and  in  like  manner  designatfi  a  state  ot  knowledge  and  a  state  of  ignorance.  It 
niny  he  sufficient  to  refer  to  Luke  i.  78,  711.  Acts  xxvi.  Id.  Rom.  i.  21.  £ph.  ir. 
IH.  and  v.  a  1  Peter  ii.  9. 

3.  The  sense  of  a  metaphor  is  often  hnoton  from  the  sacred  writtr*$ 
ntrn  explanation  of  if. 

In  common  with  profane  writers,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  the  inspired  pen- 
men of  the  Old  Testament  frequently  subjoin  to  metaphorical  expressions,  proper 
or  litttral  terms,  and  thus  explain  the  meaninff  intended  to  be  conveyed  oy  tha 
images  they  employ.  Thus,  in  Esther  viii.  10.  it  is  said  that  the  Jews  had  light 
and  srladnessSy  and  joy  and  honour:  here  the  explanatory  synonymes  mark  tha 
(rreatnoss  of  their  prosperity  and  joj.  In  Psal.  xcvii.  11.  light  is  said  to  be  Jai0ii 
for  the  righteous :  the  exi>osition  immediately  follows,  andioyfor  the  upright  w 
heart.  In  like  manner,  when  the  prophet  Hosca  complains  that  a  spirit  of  Iasciti« 
ousness  had  driven  the  Israelites  astray  (Hos.  iv.  12.)  he  explains  his  meaning  not 
only  by  subioinine  that  they  forsook  their  God,  but  in  the  following  verse  he  stataa 
in  clear  and  literal  terms  tlie  cagemett  with  which  they  committed  idoUtrj ;  upam 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  they  sacr\fieey  and  upon  the  htlls  they  bum  ineense^  ^. 

4.  The  sense  of  a  fgtirative  expression  may  also  be  ascertained  hf 
consulting  parallel  passages ;  in  which  the  same  thing  is  expressed  pr0^ 
pcrly  and  literally ^  or  in  which  the  same  word  occurs^  so  thai  the  senae 
may  be  readily  apprehended. 

The  Hebrew  prophets  very  often  represent  Jehovah  ae  holding  in  his  hand  ft 
cup,  and  presenting  it  to  men  who  are  compel)^  to  drink  it  up  to  the  very  drega. 
The  intoxicated  staffger,  and,  &Uiii|r  prostrate  on  the  grouna,  shamefully  vomit 


Compi 

Ixxv.  8.  Jer.  xxv.  15—37.  and  Ezekiel  zxiii.  33, 34.  Now,  if  there  were  anjr  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  image  occtirring  in  these  panajres,  its  sense  mi|^ht  ba 
immediately  ascertained  by  comparing  the  following  paraflel  pasMffe  in  Isaiah  Ii. 
17 — 23.,  in  which  the  prophet  portrays  Jeinsalem  as  a  woman  so  intoxicated  as 

1  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  p.  310.    London,  1807, 8vo.  qx  in  Pinkart«a*0 
Collection  of  Voyages^  vol.  zvi.  p.  846. 
^•ni.,  II.  74 
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to  be  unable  to  stand ;  but  in  which  he  introduces  some  words  that  clearly  mark 
the  sense  of  the  metaphor.  The  passage  itself,  Bishcm  Lowth  justly  remarks,  if 
^MMtry  of  the  first  order,  sublimity  of  the  highest  proof. 

Rouse  thyself,  rouse  thyself  up ;  arise,  O  Jerusalem ! 

Who  hast  drunken  from  the  hand  of  Jehovah  the  cup  of  his  fury  ; 

The  dregs  of  the  cup  of  trcmblintr  thou  host  drunken,  thou  hast  wrunff  them  out. 

There  is  not  one  to  lead  her,  of  all  the  sons  which  she  hath  brought  forth ; 

Neither  is  there  one  to  support  her  by  the  hand,  of  all  the  sons  which  she  hath 

educated. 
These  two  things  have  befallen  thee  ;  who  shall  bemoan  tliee  ? 
Desolation  and  destruction  ;  the  famine  and  the  sword  ;  who  shall  com&rt  thee^ 
Thy  sons  Ho  astounded  ;  they  are  cast  down  : 
At  the  head  of  all  the  streets,  like  the  oryxl  taken  in  the  toils  ; 
Drenched  to  the  full  with  tlio  fury  of  Jehovah,  with  the  rebuke  of  thy  God. 
Wherefore  hear  now  this,  O  thou  afflicted  daughter ; 
And  thou  dnmken,  but  not  with  wine. 
Thus  saith  thy  Lord  Jehovah  ; 
And  thy  God,  who  avengeth  his  people  ; 
Behold  I  take  from  thy  hand  the  cup  of  trembling ; 
The  dregs  of  the  cup  of  my  fury  : 
Thou  shalt  drink  of  it  again  no  more. 
But  I  will  put  it  into  the  hand  of  them  who  oppress  thee  ; 
Who  said  to  thee,  bow  down  thy  body,  that  we  may  go  over : 
And  thou  layedst  down  thy  back,  as  the  ground  : 
And  as  the  street  to  tliom  that  pass  along. 

Bishop  Lowth's  Version. 

5.  Consider  History, 

A  consideration  of  events  recorded  in  history  will  very  frequently  show,  how  &t 
and  in  what  sense  any  expression  is  to  be  understood  figurativeiy.  Thus  maay 
and  various  things  are  said  relative  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  his  kingdom,  govern* 
ment,  and  adversaries.  Now  history  informs  us,  that  ho  came,  at  Uie  destruction 
l>f  Jerusalem,  to  rule  and  govern  far  and  wide  by  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel.  In 
Matt.  z.  34.  Christ  says  that  ho  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a  Mw^rd. 
In  the  parallel  passage,  Luke  xii.  51.,  he  saystliat  he  came  to  cause  dUision,  The 
general  import  of  these  two  passages  is,  that  he  would  cause  discord,  and  as  it 
were  sow  dissensions.  But  m  what  sense  could  the  blessed  Saviour  mean  that 
he  would  cause  discord  ?  We  learn  from  history,  that  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  Christian  religion,  nations  and  families  became  divided,  so  that  some 
embraced  it  while  others  rejected  it,  and  the  former  were  persecuted  by  the  latter 
on  account  of  their  Christian  profession.  A  further  exposition  of  this  passage  is 
given  in  p.  51)2.  infra. 

6.  Consider  the  connection  of  doctrine^  as  well  as  the  context  oftkt 
figurative  passage. 

A  consideration  of  the  connection  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  the  context,  will 
ciiBn  lead  to  the  origin  of  the  figurative  expressions  employed  by  the  sacred 
writers,  and  consequently  enable  us  to  ascertain  their  meamng :  for  very  fre* 
l|nent]y  some  word  precedes  or  follows,  or  some  synonyme  is  annexed,  that  plainly 
indicates  whether  the  expression  is  to  be  taken  properly  or  figuratively.  For  in- 
■tance,  the  words  sin  and  iniquitUf  which  are  oi  such  frequent  occurrence  m  the 
law  of  Moses,  are  tropically  put  for  punishment :  and  that  the  phrase,  to  bear  otuS 
tin  or  iniquity f  is  equivalent  to  the  suffering  of  the  punishment  due  to  sin,  appears 
from  the  synonymous  expressions  of  being  cut  off  from  the  people,  and  dfimgf 
being  very  often  annexed.  As  in  Levit.  xix.  8.  Exodus  xxviii.  43.  Numb.  ziv. 
33.  and  xviii.  23.  32,  &c.  Thus  also  diseases  and  infirmities  are  called  sins,  be- 
cause they  are  considered  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  (as  in  Isa.  Uii.  4.  with  Matt. 
viii.  17.)  the  figure  in  which  passage  is  subsequently  explained  in  verse  5.  Com- 
pare also  verse  12.  and  Psalm  xxxviii.  3 — 5.   Ezek.  xxxiii.  10.  and  John  ix.  2. 3. 


living  stones, 

a  spiritual  house,  and  a  royal  priesthood,  as  these  expresnons  are  derived  from 
the  Old  Testament,  we  must  recur  to  Exodus  xix.  5,  6.  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
fall  extent  of  their  privileges.    The  general  tenor  of  the  apostle's  address  thea 

1  Or  wUd  baU. 
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will  be,  "  Consider  yourselves  as  forming  part  of  a  nobler  temple  than  that  of  the 
Jews,  and  in  which  a  much  more  spiritual  sacrifice  is  oflTercMi  to  God  through 
Christ.  —  You,  who  hare  embraced  the  Crospel,  are  cc^^idered  by  God  as  inheri* 
tors  of  all  those  holy  blessings  which  were  promised  to  the  Jews.'* 

7.  Infixing  the  sense  exhibited  by  a  metaphor,  the  comparison  ought 

never  to  be  extended  too  far  ^  or  into  any  thing  which  cannot  be  properly 

applied  to  the  person  or  thing  represented. 

In  other  words,  a  comparison  which  ordinarily  has  but  ofu  pariictdar  view,  ought 
not  to  be  strained,  in  order  to  make  it  agree  in  other  respects,  where  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  not  a  similitude  of  ideas.  For  instance,  in  Isa.  xl.  6.  we  read  all  flesh 
is  grass  ;  that  is,  all  mankind  are  liable  to  wither  and  decay,  and  will  wither  and 
decay  like  grass.  But  this  metaphor  would  be  tortured  to  a  meaning,  which,  as 
it  is  foolish  and  absurd,  we  may  be  sure  was  never  intended  by  the  inspired  writer, 
if  we  were  to  say  that  mankind  were  like  grass,  or  were  grass  in  colour  or  shape. 
What  wild,  and  indeed  what  wicked  abuse,  would  bo  made  of  the  Scripture  ex- 
pression concerning  our  Lord  that  he  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night  (kev.  zvi. 
15.)  if  we  were  not  to  confine  the  sense  to  the  suddenness  and  surprisal  of  the 
thief,  but  should  extend  it  to  the  temper  and  designs  of  the  villain  who  breaks 
open  houses  in  the  night  Pi  Hence,  though  one  metaphor  may  be  brought  to  signi^ 
many  things  with  respect  to  some  different  qualities,  and  diverse  attributes,  it 
nevertlieloss  is  very  evident  that  that  sense  ought  chiefly  to  be  attended  to,  which 
appears  to  be  designed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  which  is  obviously  figured  out 
to  us  in  the  nature,  form,  or  use  of  the  thing,  from  which  the  metaphor  is  taken. 
Thus,  Christ  is  called  a  lion  (Rev.  v.  5.)  because  he  is  noble,  heroic,  and  invinci* 
ble ;  Satan,  the  grand  adversary  of  souls,  is  called  a  lion  in  1  Pet.  v.  8.  because 
he  is  rapacious,  roaring,  and  devouring.  And  wicked  men  are  termed  lions  in 
Job  iv.  10, 11.  and  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  because  they  are  fierce,  outrageous,  and  cruel  to 
weaker  men. 

8.  In  the  interpretation  of  figurative  expressions  generally^  and  those 
which  particularly  occur  in  the  moral  parts  of  Scripture,  the  meaning 
of  such  expressions  ought  to  be  regulated  by  those  which  are  plain  ami 
clear. 

All  mere  maxims,  whether  plain  or  figurative,  must  be  understood  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  possibility  and  the  rules  of  humanity.  The  rule  just  stated  is 
especially  applicable  to  the  right  interpretation  of  Matt.  v.  38 — 42.,  which  enjoins 
us  not  to  retaliate,  but  to  bear  small  injuries,  and  Matt.  vi.  19.  31.  34.,  which  pro- 
hibits thoughtfulness  about  worldly  concerns ;  which  injunctions  have  been  ob- 
jected to,  as  being  impracticable  general  duties,  inconsistent  with  natural  instinct 
and  law,  and  altogether  destructive  of  society.  If,  however,  the  present  rule  be 
kept  in  view,  and  if  we  attend  to  the  auditors  and  occasion  of  this  discourse  and 
to  the  context,  the  true  sense  of  the  precepts  before  us  will  be  evident. 

The  auditors  were  the  multitude  and  the  disciples  of  Christ,  as  appears  from  the 
context  both  preceding  and  following  the  sermon,  and  also  from  the  conclusion  of 
it.9  The  multitude  and  the  disciples  were  likewise  the  auditors  of  the  same,  or  a 
similar,  discourse  recorded  by  Lnke.3  They  were  both,  therefore,  intended  for 
general  instruction  to  all  Christians.  Particular  appropriate  instructions  to  his 
apostles,  and  to  the  seventy  during  his  ministry,  Christ  gave  to  them  when  he 
sent  them  forth  to  preach  and  work  miracles  ;*  and  upon  other  occasions  when 
they  were  in  private.^  After  Jesus  had  been  delivering  some  similar  instructions 
to  those  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  he  tells  Peter  utMi  they  were  designed  tot 
general  use.G  Our  Lord,  therefore,  probably  delivered  the  precepts  we  are  con- 
sidering in  such  language  as  was  intelligible  to  the  multitude.  Now  they,  instead 
of  viewmg  them  as  *  impracticable,  inconsistent  with  natural  law,  and  destructive 
of  society,'  expressed  their  great  admiration  of  the  wisdom  and  dignity  with  which 
he  taught.7 

The  occasion  of  this  sermon  was,  towards  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  to  teacb 
the  true  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  to  give  laws  suitable  to  it,  and  to  eor- 

1  Numerous  similar  instances  are  given  by  Glassius,  Philologia  Sacra,  (edit  Da* 
thii)  Ub.  ii.  pp.  918— 921.  *  ^^ 

2  Matt.  V.  1,  J  vii.  24. 28. ;  viu.  1.  3Luke  vi.  17. 47—49.;  vii.  1. 

4  Matt.  X.    Mark  vi.  7—11.     Luke  Ix.  1—6. ;  x.  1—84. 

5  Mattfxiu.  10—23.  36--I3. 51.    John  xiv— xvii. 

•  Luke  xu.  41-48.  7  Mut.  fu.  88, 89. 
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net  the  hlse  and  worldly  notions  of  it,  which  the  Jows  in  general  entertained. 
They  were  filled  with  ideas  of  conquest,  and  revenge  against  Die  Romans,  and  of 
enriching  themselves  by  plunder.  But  Christ,  instead  of  countenancing  a  vindic- 
tive temper,  enjoins  lenity*,  forbearance,  and  kindness  to  those  who  injure  us. 
Thrae  du-ections  accord  with  the  dispositions  which,  in  the  introduction  to  the 
sermon,  he  pronounces  to  bo  requisite  to  true  happiness  ;  with  his  plain  injunc- 
tions to  forgive  injuries  ;  with  the  general  strain  of  his  discourses,  with  the  coa- 
dition  of  humanity  ;  and  with  the  context,  both  in  Matthew  and  LukeJ  In  con- 
nection with  the  precepts  we  are  considorinff,  in  both  Evangelists,  '  doing  to 
others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us,*  and  *  doing  good  to  our  enemies,  in  imi- 
tation of  our  heavenly  Father,'  are  enjoined.  These  plain  comprehensive  rules 
are  introduced  as  including  Uie  figurative  ones  here  specified,  whieh  point  out 
small  injuries.  And  f  reriaTinstancoa  are  here  specified,  probably  to  point  out  the 
necessity  of  extending  a  lenient  and  forbearing  disposition  to  small  circumstances, 
in  order  to  pervade  ever^  social  sentiment  and  action  with  the  temper  of  kindness, 
and  to  prevent  a  vindictive  spirit  from  insinuating  itself  by  the  smallest  avenues 
into  our  hearts.  That  these  commands  are  not  to  bo  taken  literally^  as  enjoining 
the  particular  actions  here  specified,  but  the  disposition  of  forgiveness  and  bene- 
volence, is  apparent,  not  only  from  its  being  usual  in  the  East  to  put  the  action  lor 
the  disposition  *,3  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  precepts  are  introduced,  but 
also  from  our  Lord's  own  conduct.  For  he  mildly  reproved  the  ofiicer  who  struck 
him  at  his  trial.^    Though  he  had  before  voluntarily  ffiven  himself  up  to  the 

gersons  who  were  sent  to  take  him,  bode  Peter  sheath  the  sword  with  which  he 
ad  maimod  one  uf  them,  and  himself  miraculously  cured  him  -.  yet  even  here  he 
gently  reproved  them  for  the  manner  in  which  they  came  to  apprehend  him.^ 
These  instances  of  Christ's  different  behaviour  under  a  variation  of  circumstances, 
show  that  he  meant  these  precepts  to  be  interpreted,  according  to  the  nature  and 
reason  of  the  case.  He  might  express  them  the  more  strongly  in  order  to  contra- 
*  diet  Ecclus.  xii.  4,  5.  7.,  and  similar  improper  sentiments  and  practices  which  at 
that  time  prevailed  in  Judiea.  Noitlier  did  Paul  act  agreeably  to  the  literal  sense 
of  the  commands  in  question  .& 

The  injunction,  not  to  lay  up  treasures  upon  earthy  but  in  heavenfi  according 
to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  means,  to  prefer  heavenly  to  earthly  treasures.  The  reason 
given  for  it  is,  becaune,  making  earthly  treasures  the  chief  object,  beclouds  the 
moral  eye,  the  guide  of  life,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  love  and  service  of  God. 
Christ  odds,  *  therelbro  take  no  thought,'  or  as  it  should  be  translated,  *  be  not 
anxious  about  food,  drink,  or  clothing,'  but  with  moderate  care  only  about  tbsm, 
trust  the  providence  of  your  heavenly  Father.  Let  your  first  and  chief  core  be  to 
do  your  duty.  Do  not  anxiouRly  anticipate  the  cares  of  the  morrow.  All  this 
accords  with  our  best  natural  sentiments,  and  with  the  other  instructions  of  our 
Lord.  The  auditors,  and  occasion  af  the  discourse,  together  with  the  language 
and  connection  in  which  tlie  directions  are  given,  show  these  to  be  the  ideas  which 
Jesus  meant  to  convey  .7 

Lastly,  in  explaining  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture^  ccuremust 
be  taken  that  we  do  not  judge  of  the  application  of  characters  from 
modern  usage;  because  the  inhabitants  (f  the  East  have  very  frequently 
attached  a  character  to  the  idea  expressed^  widely  different  from  thai 
which  usually  presents  itself  to  our  views. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  East,  from  their  lively  imaginations,  very  often  make 
use  of  far-fetched  comparisons,  and  bring  together  things  which,  in  our  judgments, 
are  the  most  dissimilar.  Besides,  since  the  Tiebrew  mode  of  living  differed  greatly 
from  ours,  and  many  things  were  in  use  and  commended  by  the  Israelites  which 
to  us  are  unknown,  —  we  ought  not  to  bo  surprised,  if  there  be  a  very  wide  differ- 
ence-  subsisting  between  the  metaphorical  expressions  of  the  Hebrews,  and  those 
which  ore  familiar  to  us,  and  if  they  should  sometimes  appear  harsh,  and  seem  to 
convey  a  different  meaning  from  tliat  which  we  are  accustomed  to  receive.  Thus, 
in  peut.  zxxiii.  17.  the  glory  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  is  compared  to  the  firstling  of 

I  Matt.  V.  4^-48.    Luke  vi.  87— 36. 

B  Matt.  V.  3d.    Luke  xxii.  36. ;  xiz.  13, 14.    John  ziii.  14, 15. 17. 

3  John  xviii.  22,  23. 

4  Mark  xiv.  48.    Matt.  xxri.  9S.    Luke  xxii.  50 — 53.    John  xviii.  10. 

«  Acts  xxiii.  3. ;  xvi.  37.  6  Matt.  vi.  1<>— 34.    John  ti.  27. 

7  Blair  on  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Newcone's  Observatioas  on  Christ, 
p.  30.  part  i.  chap.  1.  sect.  9. 
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a  ballock ,  in  like  manner  Amoa  (iv.  1.)  comparoa  the  noble  women  of  Israel  to 
the  kino  of  iBashan,  and  Hosea  compares  the  Israelites  to  refractory  kine  that 
shako  off*  the  yoke.  The  patriarch  Jacob,  in  his  prophetic  and  raledictory  addreei 
to  his  children  (Gen.  zlix.  14.)  in  which  he  ibretobi  their  own  and  their  descend- 
ants* future  condition,  terms  Issachar  a  strong  ass,  literally  a  strong-honed  or 
strong -limbed  ass.  I^dWi  if  we  take  these  metaphors  according  to  their  present 
sen»o,  we  shall  ^oatly  err.  The  ox  tribe  of  animals,  whoM  greatest  beauty  and 
strength  lie  in  its  horns,  was  held  in  very  high  honour  among  the  antient  nations, 
and  was  much  esteemed  on  account  of  its  aptitude  for  agricultural  labour :  hence 
Moses  specially  enacts,  that  the  ox  should  not  be  muzsled  while  treading  out  the 
com.  The  ass  tribe,  in  the  East,  is  robust,  and  more  handsome,  as  well  as  much 
quicker  in  its  pace,  than  those  animals  are  in  our  country :  and  therefore  princes 
and  persons  or  noble  birth  thought  it  no  degradation  to  ride  on  asses.  Hence,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East,  it  is  not  reckoned  disgraceful  to  be 
compared  with  oxen  and  asses ;  nor,  if  a  metaphor  be  derived  from  thoee  animals^ 
do  they  intend  to  convey  the  same  meaning  which  we  should  express  by  a  figure 
drawn  from  them.  In  the  comparison  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  to  the  firstling  of  a 
bullock,  the  point  of  resemblance  is  strength  and  power \  In  the  comparison  of 
4he  matrons  of  Samaria  to  the  kine  of  Bashan,  the  point  of  resemblance  is  luxury 
and  wantonnesSf  flowing  from  their  abundance  :^  in  the  comparison  of  Issachar  tn 
an  ass,  the  point  of  resemblance  is  bodily  strength  and  vigour  ;  for  in  that  animat 
the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  regard  strength,  though  we  usually  associate  with 
ft  the  idea  of  slowness  and  stupidity  .3 


SECTION  11. 

ON    THE     INTERPRETATION     OF     THE    METONYMIES     OCCURRING    IN 

THE    SCRIPTURES. 

Mature  of  a  Metonymy.  -^  1 .  Metonymy  of  the  came.  —  2.  MeUmwny 
of  the  effect.  —  ^.  Metonymy  of  the  subject. — 4.  Metonymy  of  the 
adjunct,  in  which  the  adjunct  is  put  for  the  subject. 

A  METONYMY  is  a  trope,  by  which  we  substitute  one  appellation 
for  another,^  as  the  cause  for  the  effect,  the  effect  for  the  cause,  the 
subject  for  the  adjunct,  or  the  adjunct  for  the  subject. 

A  Metonymy  of  the  cause  is  used  in  Scripture,  when  the  person 
acting  is  put  for  tlie  thing  done,  or  the  instrument  by  which  a  thing  is 
done  is  put  for  the  thing  effected,  or  when  a  thing  or  action  is  put  for 
the  effect  produced  by  that  action. 

A  Metonymy  of  the  effect  occurs,  when  the  effect  is  put  for  the 
efficient  cause. 

A  Metonymy  of  the  subject  is,  when  the  subject  is  put  for  the  ad- 
junct, that  is,  for  some  circumstance  or  appendage  belonging  to  the 

1  Mr.  Brown  has  recorded  a  similar  fi^re,  which  is  in  nse  at  the  present 
time  at  the  court  of  the  sultan  of  Dar  FAr,  m  Africa ;  where,  daring  public  audi- 
ences, a  kind  of  hired  encomiast  stands  at  the  monarch's  right  hand,  crying  ont. 


S  The  propriety  of  this  comparison  wiliappear  when  it  w  reeolfoctod  that  Bashan 
was  celebrated  for  the  richness  of  its  pastures,  and  its  breed  of  cattle.  (See  Nnmb. 
xxxii.  4.  Deut.  xzxil.  14.  and  Ezek.  xxxiz.  18.)  This  region  still  retains  its  antient 
fertility  ;  and  its  robust,  handsome,  and  independent  innabltants  are  such  as  we 
may  conceive  its  antient  poesessors  to  have  been.  See  Buckingham's  Travela  in 
PalesUne,  pp.  335-^389. 

3  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacra,  pp.  906. 210—913. 816—221.  Emeiti,  Instit.  Interp.  JHoi. 
Test.  pp.  9d— 110.    Moms  in  Ernest,  torn.  i.  pp.  260—300. 

*  Qum€tilitni.lib.  viii.  o.  yL  tom.  ii.  p.  103.  ed.  Bipont 
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subject :  when  the  thing  or  place  containing  is  put  fcfr  the  thing  can-- 
tained  or  placed  ;  when  the  possessor  is  put  for  the  iimg  possessed ; 
when  the  object  is  put  for  the  thing  conversant  about  it ;  or  when  the 
thing  signified  is  put  for  its  sign. 

A  Metonymy  of  the  adjunct  is,  when  that  whith  bekmgs  to  any 
thing  serves  to  represent  the  thing  itself. 

1.  METOJiYMY  OF  THE  CAUSE. 


I.  Frequently  the  person  acting  is  put  for  the  thing  done. 

1.  Thus,  Christ  is  put  for  his  Doctrine  in  Rom.  xvi.  9. 

Salute  Urbawis  our  helper  in  Christ j  that  is,  in  preaching  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  he  having  been  a  fcIlow-labourcr  with  the  apostleB.  Similar  inatanceg 
occur  in  1  Cor.  iv.  15.  and  Eph.  iv.  20. 

2.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  put  for  his  Effects :  as  in  2  Cor.  iii.  6. 
Mlio  hath  made  tts  able  ministers  of  the  new  covenant,  not  of  the  letter  hut  of 

the  spirit ;  for  the  letter  kiUeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.  Here,  by  the  word  Utter 
Ve  are  to  understand  the  law  written  on  tables  of  stone,  which  required  perfect 
obodienco,  and  which  no  man  can  perform  because  of  the  corruption  of  his  Da> 
ture  ;  therefore  the  law  or  letter  ktlleth,  that  is,  can  pronounce  nothing  but  a  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  and  eternal  death  against  man.  But  by  the  spirit  is 
intended  the  saving  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  which  derives  its  origin  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Con\forter,  who  teaches  or  instructs,  and  prepares  man  for  eternal  lift. 
In  the  same  sense,  Jesus  Christ  says,  John  vi.  63.  The  words  that  I  speak,  they  src 
snirit  and  life,  tliat  is  they  are  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  and,  if  received  with  tms 
nith,  will  lead  to  eternal  Ufe.  A  similar  mode  of  expression  occurs  in  Rom.  viii.8. 
llere,  by  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  is  meant  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  because 
it  is  a  peculiar  instrument  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  -,  who,  by  a  divine 
efficacy,  changes  the  heart,  and  writes  his  law  there,  which  now  is  not  only  inscrib- 
•d  on  tablets  or  parchments,  but  also  penetrates  the  very  heart  of  man,  and 
quickens  the  soul  to  spiritual  motions  and  actions.! 

3.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  put  for  His  Operations : 

For  regeneration,  Psal.  li.  10.  Ezek.  zxxvi.  26,  27.  compared  with  Eph.  it.  83 
Rom.  xii.  2.  which  passages  imply  nothing  less  than  a  radical  change,  both  ex- 
ternal or  moral,  and  internal  or  spiritual,  wrought  in  the  soul  by  the  influence  of 
divine  erace. 

4.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  pnt  for  the  Influences  or  Gifts  of  the  Spirit^ 
as  in  1  Thess.  v.  19.  Quench  not  the  Spirit. 

The  similitude  is  borrowed  from  the  antient  altar  of  burnt-offering,  in  which 
the  fire  wsls  to  be  kept  continually  burning.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  here  represented 
ts  a  Jire,  because  it  is  His  province  to  enlighten,  quicken,  purify,  and  refine  the 
soul,  and  to  excite  and  maintain  every  pious  and  devout  affection.  The  Christian 
therefore  must  not  quench  the  sacred  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  any  of  his  ifUta- 
ences  by  committing  any  act,  uttering  any  word,  or  indulging  any  sensoiu  or 
malevolent  disposition,  which  may  provoke  Him  to  withdraw  both  His  ffifts  and 
graces.  Neither  must  the  Christian  extinguish  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  wot  keep 
them  in  constant  exercise,  as  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  good- 
ness, fidelity,  meekness,  Sic.  So,  in  2  Tim.  i.  6.  Saint  Paul's  uvice,  Stir  19  <As 
ffift  of  Goa  which  is  in  thee,  means  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  See  also  1  Tim. 
iv.  14. 


Again,  when  our  Saviour  **  exhorts  us  to  ask  with  confidence  for  spiiitoal 
appealing  to  the  conduct  of  men,  he  adds,  "  ff  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  k^w  ta 
give  gowi  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father 
give  the  Holy  Svirit  to  them  that  ask  him  f"  (Luke  xi.  13.)  By  which  he  woold 
have  us  distinctly  understand  that  if  man,  with  all  his  imperfections  and  all  his 
iinkinduess,  can  yet  be  tender-hearted  to  his  children,  and  seasonably  bestow  on 
them  beneficial  ^ifis,  much  more  will  God,  who  is  perfection  and  benignity  inseK^ 
most  assuredly  impart  the  blessing  of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  earnestly  and 
anxiously  implore  divine  help,  —  that  help  which  can  illumine  what  is  dark  ;  can 
strengthen  wliat  is  irresolute  ;  can  restrain  what  is  violent ',  can  comfort  what  is 

Flaccns  lUyriciis,  in  CUt.  Script  pars  1.  coL  USSL 
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afAicted ;  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  inch  a  degrefl>  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  soidl 
when  struggling  under  different  but  difficult  temptations  ;  that  help,  without  which 
man,  unassisted,  cannot  persevere  in  rectitude  of  thought  and  action/'^ 

5.  Spirit  also  denotes  a  Divine  Power  or  energy,  reigning  in  the 

soul  of  the  regenerate  man. 

Compare  Luke  i.  46,  47.  with  1  Thess.  v.  23. ;  and  for  other  places,  where  tho 
word  spirit  is  put  for  the  new  man  and  spiritual  strength^  see  Isa.  zzvi.  9.  Ezok. 
xviii.  31.  Matt.  xxvi.  41.  Rom.  i.  9.  1  Cor.  v.  3-5.  and  vi.  20.  Gal.  iii.  3,  Ac. 

6.  More  especially  the  Holy  Spirit  is  put  for  those  peculiar  and 

extraordinary  Gifts  of  the  Spirit^  which,  for  various  uses,  whether 

public  or  private,  spiritual  or  temporal,  are  bestowed  on  man. 

Thus,  in  2  Kings  ii.  9.  Elisha  earnestly  requests  of  Elijah,  Let  a  double  por- 
tion of  thy  spirit  rest  upon  me ;  that  is,  an  extraordinary  measure  of  tho  gifts  of 
prophecy,  and  of  power  in  working  miracles,  which  are  hero  called  the  portion 
of  the  spirit.  See  also  Numb.  xi.  17.  25.  Dan.  t.  12.  Tho  prophet  Daniel  had  a 
more  excellent  spirit,  that  is,  a  more  eminent  gift  of  the  spirit,  more  knowledge, 
and  more  understanding. 

7.  The  Spirit  is  also  put  for  revelations,  visions,  or  ecstasies, 
whether  really  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  pretended  to  be  so. 

Ezek.  xxxvii.  1.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  carried  me  out  m  the  spirit  of  the  Lord^ 
that  is,  by  a  vision  or  rapture  of  spirit.  2  Thess.  ii.  2.  That  ye  be  not  shaken  tm 
mind  —  neither  by  spirit,  &c.  that  is,  by  reyclations  protending  to  come  from  the 
spirit.  Rev.  i.  10.  /  was  in  the  spirit,  that  is,  in  an  ecstasy  and  peculiar  revela* 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  is  described  in  Rev.  iv.  2.  xvii.  3.  xxi.  10.  and  2  Cori 
xii.  2.  To  this  head  may  also  be  referred  those  passages,  where  spirit  is  put  for 
doctrines,  whether  really  revealed  or  pretended  to  be  so  :  as  in  1  Tim.  iv.  L  where, 
by  seducing  spirits  are  intended  false  teachers  who  protend  to  receive  their  doc- 
trine from  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  1  John  iv.  1.  where  spirit  is  put  for  doctrine 
pretended  to  be  received  by  the  false  teachers  from  God. 

8.  Parents  or  Ancestors  are  put  for  their  Posterity ;  this  mode  of 
speaking  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  sacred  writings. 

Thus  Shem,  Japket,  and  Canaan,  are  put  for  their  posterity,  in  Gen.  ix.  27.  Ja* 
fob  and  Israel  for  the  Israelites,  in  Exod.  v.  2.  Numb,  xxiii.  H.  xxiv.  5.  17.  Dent. 
zxxiii.  2d.  1  Kings  xviii.  17,  18.  Psal.  xiv.  7.  and  cxxxv.  4.  Amos  vii.  9.  in 
which  verso  Isaa€,  as  in  verse  16.  the  House  of  Isaac,  means  the  same  people. 
The  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  (of  whom,  according  to  the  flesh,  Christ 
came,  Rom.  ix.  5.)  is  put  for  Christ  himself,  in  Gen.  xii.  3.  xviii.  18.  xxit  18.  xxvi. 
4.  xxyiii.  14.  and  Gal.  iii.  8.  as  is  evident  by  comparinsr  Acts  iii.  25.  and  Gal.  iii. 
14.  IG.  In  2  Chron.  xxv.  24.  Obededom  is  put  for  his  descendants,  who,  it  appears 
from  1  Chron.  xxvi.  15.  were  porters  and  keepers  of  the  sacred  treasures.  la 
Esek.  XXX iv.  23.  David  is  put  for  David's  Lord,  tho  illustrious  Messiah. 

9.  The  Writer  or  Author  is  put  for  his  Book  or  Work : 

As  in  Luke  xvi.  29.  xxiv.  27.  Acts  xv.  21.  xxi.  21.  and  2  Cor.  iii.  15.  in  which 
passages  Moses  and  the  Prophets  respectively  moan  the  Mosaic  and  Prophetic 
Writings,  composed  by  them  under  divme  inspiration,  and  transmitted  to  posterity 
as  the  rule  of  faith. 

To  this  first  species  of  metonymy  may  be  appropriately  referred, 
FIRST,  all  those  passages  where  the  soul  pf  man  is  put  for  his  lifct 
which  is  its  effect,  as  in  Gen.  ix.  5.  (Ileb.)  Exod.  iv.  19.  (Heb.)  Lev. 
xvii.  11.  Judg.  ix.  17.  (Heb.)  I  Sam.  xxvi.  21.  1  Kings  ii.  23.  (Heb.) 
2  Kings  vii.  7.  (Heb.)  Psal.  xxxiii.  19.  xxxviii.  12.  (Heb.)  Ivi.  18. 
Jer.  xlv.  5.  (Heb.)  Lam.  v.  9.  (Heb.)  Jonah  ii.  6.  (Heb.)  Matt.  ii.  20. 
(Gr.)  X.  39.  (Gr.)  xvL  25.  (Gr.)  xx.  28.  (Gr.)  John  x.  17.  (Gr.)  xiii. 
37,  38.  (Gr.)  xv.  13.  (GrJ  &.c.  Secondly,  those  passages  also,  where 
the  soul  is  put  for  the  loilf^  affections^  and  desires^  which  are  its  ope« 
rations,  as  in  the  original  of  the  following  passages,  where  the  me- 
tonymy is  correctly  rendered  in  our  authorised  version,  viz.  Gen» 
xxiii.  8.  Exod.  xxiii.  9.   Deut.  xxiii.  24.  Psal.  xvii.  10.  xxvii.  12.  xii. 

1  Bishop  Hunting^rd's  Charge,  entitled  ^*  Preparation  for  the4Ho]y  Order  of  Dea- 
eons."  p.  U. 
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2.  cv.  22.  Prov.  xxiii.  2.  and  John  x.  24.  (literally,  hold  our  ioul  im 
suspense).  And  thirdly,  all  such  passages,  where  the  spirit  (which 
is  frequently  synonymous  with  the  soul  of  man)  is  used  to  express  the 
motions  or  affections  of  the  soul,  whetlier  good  or  evil.  Examples 
of  this  kind  occur  in  Gen.  xlv.  27.  Numb.  xiv.  24.  Judg.  viii.  3.  where, 
in  the  Hebrew,  anger^  is  soul^  as  is  heart  in  Exod.  xxiii.  9.  2  Chron. 
zxi.  16.  xxxvi.  2z,  Psal.  Ixxvi.  12.  Ixxvii.  3.  Prov.  i.  23.  xviii.  14. 
xxix.  1.  Eccles.  vii.  9.  Isa.  xxix.  10.  xxxvii.  7.  Jer.  li.  II.  Ezek.  ziii. 

3.  Dan.  v.  20.  Hag.  i.  14.  Hah.  i.  11.  Rom.  xi.  8.  (Gr.)  1  Cor.  ii.  12. 
(Gr.)  &c. 

II.  Sometimes  the  cause  or  instrument  ispvi  for  the  thing  effected 
by  it.    Thus, 

1.  The  Mouthy  the  Lips,  and  the  Tongue^  are  respectively  put  for 
the  Speech. 

Thus,  Deut.  xvii.  6.  by  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  (that  is,  their  speech 
or  testimony)  shall  he  that  is  worthy  of  death  be  put  to  drath.  So  Deut.  xiz.  15. 
Matt,  xviii.  16.  —  Prov.  xxv.  15.  j9  soft  tongue  breaketh  the  bone  ;  that  is,  a  mild 
and  courteous  way  of  speaking  softens  the  hardest  heart  and  most  obstinate  reso- 
lutions.    Similar  instances  occur  in  Psal.  v.  9.  Prov.  x.  20.  Jer.  xviii.  18.  Acts  ii. 

4.  11.  Tongue  is  also  put  for  the  gift  cf  foreign  languages j  in  Mark  xvi.  17.  and 
1  Cot.  xiv.  19.  Oen.  xi.  1.  Tke  whole  earth  was  of  one  umgua^Cf  (Heb.  Up,)  and 
of  one  speech  (Heb.  word).  In  the  book  of  Proverbs,  the  lip  is  ver^  frequently 
put  for  speech.  See  Prov.  xii.  19.  22.  xiv.  7.  xvii.  7.  xviii.  7.  20.  Job  xii.  20.  (Mar- 
ginal renderings.) 

2.  The  Mouth  is  also  put  for  Commandment  in  Gen.  xiv.  21.  (raar^ 

S'nal  rendering)  (Heb.  mouth).     Numb,  iii^  16.  *S9.  xx.  24.  xxvii.  14. 
eut.  i.  26.  43.  and  in  Prov.  v.  3.  the  Palate  (marginal  rendering)  is 
also  put  for  Speech. 

3.  The  Throat  is  also  put  for  Loud  Speaking ,  in  Isa.  Iviii.  1.  Crjf 
aloud  (Heb.  with  the  throat). 

4.  The  Hand  is  ordinarily  put  for  its  Writing,.!  Cor.  xvi.  21.  CoJ. 
ir.  la 

By  the  same  form  of  speech  also  Labour  is  nut  for  Wages^  or  the  fruit  of  la- 
bour, Ezck.  xxiii.  29. ;  and  things  that  are  sold,  for  the  price  at  which  they  are 
«old.  Thus,  in  Matt.  xxvi.  9.  it  is  said  the  ointment  might  have  been  sold  ror  so 
much  and  given  to  the  poor.  See  likewise  Exod.  xxi.  21.  The  sword  is  pttt  fi»r 
y*ar  or  slauj^hter.  Exod.  v.  3.  Lev.  xxvi.  6.  Psal.  cxliv.  10.  Isa.  i.  20.  Jer.  xliii.  1. 
Rom.  viii.  3o. 

5.  The  Sword,  Famine,  and  Pestilence,  likewise  respectively  denote 

the  effects  of  those  scourges. 

Ezek.  vii.  15.  The  sword  is  without,  and  the  pestilence  and  the  famine  teitkin; 
that  is,  death  and  ruin  are  every  where  scattered  by  those  terrible  agents.  So,  in 
Matt.  X.  M.  I  cumt  not  to  send  prate  {or  temporal  prosperity)  but  a  sword  ;  that 
is,  variance,  death,  and  persecution.  Our  Saviour's  meaning  is,  not  that  his 
cominv  was  the  necessary  and  proper  cause  of  such  unhappiness,  but  that  so  it 
should  eventually  happen  on  his  appearance  in  our  nature  ;  because  his  kingdoB 
was  of  another  worla,  and  consequently  opposed  to  all  the  designs  and  interests 
of  the  present  world.  This  remark  will  satisfactorily  explain  Luke  xii.  51 — 63., 
where  Jesus  fureteb  the  effects  tluit  would  Ibllow  from  preaching  the  Gospel. 

2.  METONYMY  OF  THE  EFFECT. 


in.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  effect  isjpuifor  the  cause. 

Thus,  Ood  is  called  Salvation,  that  is,  the  author  of  it,  Exod.  xv.  2.,  our  <tfsaad 
the  length  of  our  days,  Deut.  xxz.  20.,  our  strength,  Psal.  xviii.  1.  So  Christ  is 
termed  Saloationf  Isa.  xlix.  6.  Luke  ii.  30.  ^  Life,  John  xi.  2.5.  and  the  rastarec- 
tion  in  the  same  place.  See  also  Col.  iii.  4.  Peace,  Eph.ii.  14.  So  he  is  said  to  be 
mmdt  unto  us  wisdom,  righteausntss,  sanet^/Uation,  and  redemption,  Out  is,  the 
muikor  of  aU  these,  in  1  Csr.  i.  30.    Bo,  in  Luke  xi  14.  compirsd  witli  Matt.  ii> 
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32.  a  dumb  devil  or  demon  is  one  that  made  the  person  whom  he  poisesfied,  dumb. 
In  like  manner,  the  Gospel  is  called  the  power  of  God  unto  «a/iKUton,  in  Rom.  i. 
1().,  that  is,  the  instrament  of  his  power.  Faith  is  called  our  Victory,  because  by 
it  we  overcome  the  world,  1  John  v.  4.  That  which  is  the  means  of  sustaining  or 
prosorving  life  is  called  our  lifCf  Deut.  zxiv.  C.  or  our  limngf  Mark  xii.  44.  Luke 
viii.  43.  and  xv.  12.  So,  glad  tidings^  arc  such  as  make  glad,  Rom.  x.  15.  A 
lively  hope  is  tliat  which  revives  or  enlivens,  1  Pet.  i.  3.  —  Wine  is  a  mocker^  and 
strong  drink  is  raging ^  Prov.  xx.  I.,  that  is,  they  make  men  such.  There  is  the 
same  form  of  speech  likewise  in  Heb.  vi.  1.  and  ix.  14.  where  dead  works  are 
deadly  works,  that  is,  tiuch  as  make  men  obnoxio.us  to  death.  Deut.  xxx.  15.  / 
have  set  before  thee  this  day  life  and  death,  that  is,  have  clearly  shewed  thee  what 
is  the  cause  and  original  oi  each.  John  iii.  19.  This  is  the  condemnation,  that  if. 
the  cau.se  of  it,  Rom.  vii.  7.  Is  the  law  sin  f  that  in,  the  cause  of  sin,  in  itself. 
Rom.  viii.  (>.  To  he  camally  minded  is  death,  that  is,  its  cause,  but  to  be  spiritnallff 
minded  is  life  and  pence,  or  the  cause  of  those  blessings.  A  like  expression  occurs 
in  Rom.  vi.  '23.  Bread  is  put  for  the  seed  of  which  bread  is  made,  Eccl.  xi.  1.  SJuune 
iH  put  for  that  which  is  the  cause  of  it,  or  the  idols  worshipped  by  the  Israeliteii 
which  proved  their  shame.     Jer.  iii.  24.  Hos.  ix.  10. 

3.  METO^'YMY  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 


IV.  Sometimes  the  subject  is  put  for  the  adjunct^  thai  m,  for  some 

circumstance  or  appendage  belonging  to  or  depending  upon  the  sub/ect^ 

Tlius,  the  HEART  is  frequently  used  for  the  will  and  affections^  as  in 
Deut.  iv.  21).  vi.  5.  x.  12.  Psal.  ix.  1.  xxiv.  4.  li.  10.  Ixii.  10.  cv.  25.  cxix.  10.  32. 
112.  Prov.  xxi.  1.  xxiii.  20.  Acts  iv.  32.  For  the  understanding,  mind,  thoughiSf 
and  memory,  Deut.  iv.  3i).  vi.  tJ.  xL  16.  18.  xxix.  4.  1  Sam.  i.  13.  2  Chron.  vi.  8. 
Job  xxii.  22.  PsnI.  iv.  4.  Ixiv.  6.  Prov.  xix.  21.  xxviii.  26.  and  Luke  ii.  51.  For  the 
conscience,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  10.  2  Kings  xxii.  19.  Eccles.  vii.  22.  and  1  John  iii.  20. 
and  fur  tlic  desires  of  the  soul  expressed  in  prayer,  in  Psal.  Ixii.  8.  Lam.  ii.  19. 
Tho  reins  are  also  frequently  put  for  the  thoughts,  as  in  Psal.  vii.  9.  xxvi.  2.  li.  6. 
Ixxiii.  21.  Prov.  xxiii.  16.  Jer.  xi.  20.  xvii.  10.  and  xx.  12.  So,  the  new  or  inward 
man  is  put  for  tlie  condition  or  state  of  a  regenerated  soul,  to  which  the  old  or 
outward  man  is  opposed.    See  Rom.  vi.  6.  and  xii.  2.  Eph.  iv.  22. 24.  2  Cor.  v.  17. 

V.  Sometimes  tJie  place  or  thing  containing  denotes  that  which  ii 

contained  in  such  place  or  thing. 

Thus,  the  earth  and  the  world  are  fref|uently  put  for  the  vun  that  dwell  there* 
in,  as  in  Gen.  vi.  11.  Psal.  xcvi.  13.  Hab.  ii.  14.  John  i.  29.  iii.  16, 17.  zv.  18.  and 
xvii.  21.  1  Cor.  vi.  2.  as  also  in  very  many  passages.  In  like  manner,  countrieSf 
inlands,  cities,  and  houses  are  respectively  put  for  their  inhabitants,  Gen.  zli.  57. 
Psal.  c.  I.  cv.  3d.  Isa.  xli.  1.  5.  xlii.  4.  xliii.  3.  li.  5.  Matt,  iii,  5.  viii.  34.  xi.  21,  SSy 
2.3.  Gen.  vii.  1.  Exod.  i.  21.  2  Sam.  vii.  11.  1  Chron.  x.6.  Acts  z.  2.  1  Tim.  iii.  4. 
Ileb.  xi.  7.  So  the  houses  of  Levi  and  Israel  denote  their  several  families.  Exod. 
ii.  1.  Ezck.  iii.  1.  The  haskit,  Deut.  xxviii.  5.  17.  is  the  fruit  of  the  basket;  i 
table,  Psal.  xxiii.  5.  Ixix.  22.  and  Ixxviii.  19.  denotes  the  meat  placed  on  it ;  the 
cup,  the  wine  or  other  liquor  in  it,  Jer.  xlix.  12.  Ezek.  xxiii.  32.  Matt.  xxvi.  S?^ 
26.  Mark  xiv.  23.  Luke  xxii.  17.  20.  1  Cor.  x.  16.  21.  and  xi.  26,27. ;  ships,  te. 
xxiii.  1.  14.  the  men  in  them ;  the  gravty  those  who  are  buried  in  it,  as  in  Isa.. 
xxxviii.  18.  compared  with  verse  19.  and  Psalms  vi.  5.  and  xxv.  17.  In  like  mao* 
ner  heaven  is  put  for  God  himself,  in  Psal.  Ixxiii.  9.  Matt.  xzi.  25.  Luke  zz.  4. 
c|;id  XV.  18. 

VI.  Sometimes  the  possessor  of  a  thing  is  put  for  the  thinff  possessed. 

Thus,  Deut.  ix.  1.  To  posssss  nations  greater  and  mightier  than  thyself y  means 
to  possess  the  countries  of  the  Gentiles.  See  also  Pud.  Izziz.  7.  where  JocoA 
means  the  land  of  tiie  Israelites.  In  like  manner,  the  name  of  God  is  put  for  the 
oblations  made  to  him.  Josh.  ziii.  ^.  with  verse  14.  Joah.  zviii.  7.  and  Deut.  z.  9. 
Christ  is  put  for  his  church  (or  believers,  who  are  termed  his  peculiar  people.  Tit. 
fi.  14.  1  Pet.  ii.  9.)  in  Bdatt.  zzv.  35.  explained  in  verse  40.  1  Cor.  zii.  12. ;  and  the 
afflictions  of  Christ  are  pat  for  the  a£Euctioas  of  the  fiuthful,  in  Col.  i.  24. 

VII.  Frequently  the  object  is  put  for  that  which  is  conversant  about  it. 

Thus  glory  and  strength  are  put  for  the  celebration  of  the  divine  fS^ory  and 
strength,  in  Psal.  viii.  2.  explained  by  Matt.  zzi.  16. ;  eee  also  Psal.  zcvi.  7,  a  A 
burthen  is  a  prediction  of  diVii^e  iud|pne]its  or  miniiteNiMt  about  to  be  inflicted  on 
sinners.  Isa.  ziii.  1.  zv.  1.  zvii.  1.  xa.  1.  zzi.  |.  lat  1.  aiul  wii-  !•    PromiMt  ii 
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put  for  faiUi  which  receives  the  ffracious  promise  of  God,  in  Rom.  ix.  8.  and  GaL 
IV.  28.  6'm  denotes  a  sacrifice  for  sin  or  sin-offering,  Gen.  iv.  7.  Ezod.  xxix.  14. 
(Hcb.  sin)  Lev.  z.  17.  (Hob.  sin)  Hos.  iv.  H.  Isa.  hii.  10.  (Heb.  sin)  and  2  Cor- 
v.21.1 

VIII.  Sometimes  the  thing  sl^nijied  is  put  for  tlie  sign. 

So,  the  strength  of  Gody  in  1  Chron.  xvi.  11.  and  Psal.  cv.  4.  is  the  arkj  which 
was  a  sign  and  symbol  of  the  divine  presence  and  stren^rtli,  whence  it  is  expressly 
called  the  ark  of  the  strength  of  God  in  Psal.  cxxxii.  S,  Thiu  in  Ezek.  vii.  27. 
desolation  denotes  a  mourning  garment  as  a  token  of  it. 

IX.  When  an  action  is  said  to  be  donCy  the  meaning  frequently  is^ 
that  it  is  declared  or  permitted^  or  foretold  that  it  shall  he  done. 

Thns,  in  the  original  of  Lev.  xiii.  3.  the  priests  shall  look  on  him  and  pollute 
him  ;  in  our  version,  shall  pronounce  him  unclean  or  polluted.  The  original  of 
Ezek.  xiii.  ii2.  is,  by  quickening  or  enlivening  him  ;  in  our  translation  it  is  ren« 
dered  by  promising  him  life.  So  Gen.  xli.  13.  me  he  restored ^  means,  foretold  or 
declared  that  I  should  be  restored.  Jer.  iv.  10.  Ah  Lord  God !  thou  hast  greatly 
deceived  this  people^  that  is,  hast  permitted  them  to  be  deceived  by  their  ftlse  pro- 
phets. Ezok.  xiii.  19.  to  slay  the  souls  irhich  should  not  dicj  denotes  tho  prophe* 
vying  falsely  that  they  should  die.  So  Jer.  i.  10.  /  have  set  thee  over  tht  nations 
to  root  out  and  to  pull  duwn^  that  is,  to  prophesy  or  declare  them  pulled  do¥m. 
Ezek.  XX.  25, 2(i.  /  gave  them  statutes  which  were  not  goody  and  polluted  them  in 
their  own  gifts ^  that  is,  I  gave  them  up  to  themselves,  and  permitted  them  to  re- 
ceive such  i>tatutes  of  the  heathen,  and  suffered  them  to  pollute  themselves  in 
those  very  gifls  ;  which,  by  the  law,  they  were  to  dedicate  to  my  service,  and  dealt 
with  them  ticcordinglv.  Hos.  vi.  5.  /  have  hewn  them  by  the  prophets^  or  foretold 
that  they  should  be  hewn  or  slain.  So  in  Acts  x.  15.  tiie  original  rendering  if, 
what  Gad  hath  cleansed j  that  do  not  thou  pollute  (compare  Matt.  zv.  11.),  that  is, 
as  in  our  version,  call  not  thou  common  or  defiled.  Hence  in  Matt.  xvi.  19.  lekMt- 
socvcr  thoushalt  bind  or  loose  on  earthy  &.c.  means  whatsoever  thou  shalt  declare  to 
be  my  will  on  earth  shall  be  confirmed  in  heaven.  And  in  like  manner  the  mean- 
ing of  John  XX.  23.  is,  whose  sins  ye  shall  declare  to  be  remitted  or  retained  by  the 
word  of  God.3  Matt.  vi.  13.  lead  us  not  into  temptation f  that  is,  sufier  us  not  to  be 
overcome  by  temptation. 

X.  Further,  an  action  is  said  to  be  done,  when  the  giving  of  an  oc- 
casion for  it  only  is  intended. 

Thus,  the  literal  rendering  of  Jer.  xxxviii.  23.  is,  thou  shaU  hum  this  eityy  that 
18  (as  translated  in  our  version),  shall  cause  it  to  be  burnt.  Hence  Jeroboam  is  re- 
corded in  1  Kings  xiv.  16.  to  have  mude  Israel  to  sin,  that  is,  to  have  occasioned 
it,  by  his  example  and  conmiand.  In  Acts  i.  18.  Judas  is  said  to  have  purchased 
afield,  that  is,  occasioned  it  to  be  purchased  by  the  money  which  he  cast  down  in 
the  temple.  Rom.  xiv.  15.  destroy  not  him,  that  is,  be  not  the  cause  or  occasion 
of  his  destruction.  And  in  1  Cor.  vii.  16.  whether  thou  shaU  save  thy  husbands 
means,  whether  tliou  shalt  be  the  cause  of  his  conversion,  and  consequently  of  his 
salvation.  ' 


4  METOyYMY  OF   THE  AVJUJ^CT,   m  WHICH   THE  ADJVyCT  IS 

PUT  FOR  THE  SUBJECT. 


XI.  Sometimes  the  accident,  or  that  which  is  additional  to  a  thing, 

is  out  for  its  subject  in  kind. 

The  abstract  is  put  for  the  concrete.  So  grey  hairs  (Heb.  hoariness,  or  grfy- 
headedness)  in  Gen.  xiii.  38.  denote  me,  who  am  now  an  old  man,  grey  and  (wcra- 
pit  with  age.  So  also,  days,  and  multitude  of  years,  in  Job  xxzii.  7.  are  old  men. 
The  strength  of  Israel,  1  Sam.  xv.  29.  is  the  strong^  God  of  Israel.  Cireunuisiam 
and  vneircumcision,  in  Rom.  iii.  30.  signify  tlie  circumcised  and  uneireumeistd. 


1  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  his  commentary  on  tliis  verse,  has  adduced  ont  hundred 
eight  instances  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  which  the  word  sin  is  pot 
for  a  sin-ofering :  Dr.  Whitby  (in  loc.)  has  specified  only  twenty-two  examples. 

3  On  a  forced  interpretation  of  these  two  clauses  (among  others)  has  the  papal 
churcJi  erected  the  dangerous  notion  that  priests  may  grant  particular  t^solutum 
to  individuals.  See  it  briefly  but  ably  confuted  in  Bishop  Porteu8*s  Confutation  of 
tlie  Errors  of  the  Church  oflElomc,  pp.  44,  45' 
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The  election,  Rom.  xi.  7.  is  the  elect.  Mominatunif  in  Gen.  zlvi.  34.  and  Luke  zri. 
Ib.'iBtLnaboTninablethin^.  A  citrje,  Gal.  iii.  13.  ii  accursed.  Light  nnd  darknesSf 
£pli.  V.  B.  denote  the  enhghteued  and  the  ignorant.    Sin  ia  put  for  sinnert  in  Im. 


XII.  Sometimes  the  thing  contained  is  put  for  the  thing  containijig 
ity  and  a  thing  deposited  in  aplajcefor  the  place  itself. 

Thus,  Gen.  xxviii.  22.  means  this  place,  where  riiavo  erected  a  pillar  of  itone, 
shall  be  God's  house.  Josh.  xv.  19.  Springs  of  water  denote  some  portion  of  land, 
where  tliere  may  be  springs.  Matt.  ii.  11.  Treasures  are  the  cabinets  or  other  ves- 
sels containing  tliem.  A  similar  expression  occurs  in  Psal.  cxxxv.  7.  Outer  dark' 
ness,  in  Matt.  xxii.  13.  means  Ae//,  the  place  of  outer  darkness.  Matt.  xxv.  10. 
Marriage  denotes  the  place  where  the  nuptial  feast  was  to  be  celebrated.  Mark 
iii.  11.  Unclean  spirits  are  men  possessed  by  them.  In  Luke  vi.  12.  and  Acts  xtL 
13. 16.  Prayer  evidently  means  the  place  of  prater .1  Rev.  viii.  3.  Golden  tii- 
eenscy  \t6av<drov,  means  a  golden  censer,  and  so  it  is  rendered  in  our  authorised 
English  version. 

AllI.  Time  is  likewise  put  for  the  things  which  are  done  or  happen 

in  time. 

This  is  to  be  understood  both  of  the  word  time  itself,  and  of  names  cxpressinff 
portions  of  time,  whether  divided  naturally  or  by  human  institution.  Thus,  in  1 
Chron.  xii.  32.  xxix.  30.  Esth.  i.  13.  2  Tim.  iii.  1.  Dent.  iv.  32.  Mark  xiv.  35.  and 
John  xii.  27.  times,  day,  and  hour  respectively  denote  the  transactions  that  took 
place  in  them.  A^ain,  days  are  said  to  be  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  event! 
which  happen  in  them,  as  m  Gen.  xlvii.  9.  Eccles.  vii.  10.  and  Eph.  v.  16. ;  and 
that  is  called  a  person's  day,  in  which  any  thing  notorious  or  remarkable  befab 
him,  whether  it  be  good,  as  in  Hos.  i.  11.  and  Luke  xix.  42.  44.,  or  evil,  as  in  Job 
xviii.  20.  Psal.  cxxxvii.  7.  Ezek.  xxii.  4.  Obad.  12.  Micah  vii.  4.  Psal.  xxxvii.  13. 
The  days  of  the  Lord,  in  Job  xxiv.  1.  Isa.  xiii.  0.  Joel  i.  15.  and  ii.  1,2.  Amos  t. 
20.  Zeph.  i.  14 — 1(>.  18.  and  ii.  2.  respectively  denote  the  days  when  divine  pn- 
nishments  were  to  be  inflicted;  and  hence,  b^  way  of  eminence^  the  dayoftkt 
Lord  is  appropriated  to  the  day  of  judgment,  m  Joel  ii.  31.  Acts  ii.  20.  1  Cor.  i.  8. 
2  Thcss.  li.  2.  &c.  In  the  same  manner,  the  harvest  and  summer  are  put  for  th« 
fruits  gathered  at  those  seasons,  Deut.  xxiv.  19.  Isa.  xvi.  9.  [Jer.  xl.  10.  Atom 
viii.  1,  2.  2  Sam.  xvi.  2.  in  which  three  passages,  as  also  in  Isa.  xvi.  9.  the  Hebrew 
is  only  summer."]  And  also  the  passover  is  put  for  the  lamb  which  was  slain  and 
oaten  on  that  solcnm  festival.  Exod.  xii.  21.  2  Chron.  xxx.  17.  Mark  xiv.  12. 14. 
Matt.  XX vi.  17—19.  Luke  xxii.  B.  1 1 .  13. 15. 

XIV.  In  the  Scriptures^  things  are  sometimes  named  or  described 
according  to  appearances^  or  to  the  opinion  formed  of  them  by  men^ 
and  not  as  they  are  in  their  own  nature* 

Thus  Hananiah,  the  opponent  of  Jeremiah,  is  called  a  prophet,  not  because  he 
was  truly  one,  but  was  reputed  to  be  one,  Jer.  xxviii.  1.  5.  10.  In  Ezek.  xxi.  3.  the 
righteous  mean  those  who  had  the  semblance  of  piety,  but  really  were  not  right" 
eous.  So  in  Matt.  ix.  13.  Christ  says,  /  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  (that  is, 
such  as  are  so  in  the  own  estimation)  but  sinners  to  repentance.  See  further  Luke 
xviii.  9.  and  Rom.  x.  2,  3.  &.C. 

In  Luke  ii.  48.  Joseph  is  cnlled  the  father  of  Christ,  and  in  t.  41.  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  his  parents,  because  he  was  reputed  to  be  his  father,  as  the  same  evao* 
gelist  states  in  ch.  iii.  23.3  Compare  John  vi.  42,  &c.  The  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  in  1  Cor.  i.  21.  termed  foou^ess ;  not  that  it  was  really  such,  but  was  s«* 

1  UpovnxQ-  From  1  Mace.  vii.  37.  it  appears  that  the  Jews  had  a  similar  plaee 
of  prayer  at  Mizpah.  See  Wolfius,  Rosenmoller,  Schindler,  and  others  on  Liik» 
vi.  12. 

s  A  similar  mode  of  speech  occurs  in  the  Hied,  where  Homer  repeatedly  ealb 
Menelaus  and  Agamemnon,  the  sons  of  Atreus,tiiough  they  wore  in  reality  tkt 
children  of  his  son,  Flisthenes,  and  consequently  the  grandcnildren  of  Atreus.  la 
consequence  of  their  fiither's  death,  while  they  were  very  young,  they  were  edn- 

from  his  attention  to  them,  was  universally  w^ 


cated  py  their  grandfather ;  wh(K  ..V,... ....  .^vv..».wM  ^  .u«.M,  ..«*  »...,». — ,  w. 

knowledged  their  protector  aad  nther .    Hence  uoee  their  appeUitien  of  AtrioBi  ot 
•ontof  Atreui. 
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connted  to  be  so  by  it0  opponents.  In  like  manner  false  teaching  is  called  mnoiker 
GosBf.l  in  Gal.  i.  o.  and  kpimenides,  the  Cretan  phiiosopher,  is  termed  a  prophet 
in  Tit.  i.  12.  because  his  countrymen  regarded  him  as  snch|  and  after  his  death 
offered  sacrilices  to  him.I 

His  enemies  shall  lick  the  dwstj  Psal.  Uzii.  9.  means,  that  thej  shall  prostrate 
themselves  so  low  towards  the  earth,  that  they  shall  seem  to  lick  the  dust.  Simi- 
lar cipreflsions  occur  in  Isa.  xlix.  23.  Micah  vii.  17.  &c.  The  phrase,  emming 
from  afar  country  and  from  the  end  of  Acaren,  in  Isa.  xiii.  5.  is  taken  from  the 
opinion  which  antiently  obtained,  and  was  founded  on  the  appearance  to  the  ere, 
nz.  that  the  heavens  are  not  spherical  but  hemispherical,  ending  at  the  eztremit^ 
of  the  earth,  upon  which  the  extremities  of  heaven  appear  to  rest.  Hence  the 
€nds  of  the  earth  denote  the  remotest  places.  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  Dent. 
iT.  32.  and  xxz.  4.  Neh.  i.  9.  Matt.  xxiv.  31. 

XV.  Sometimes  the  action  or  affection,  which  is  conversant  about 
dny  object^  or  placed  upon  it,  is  put  for  the  object  itself 

Thus,  the  Senses  are  put  for  the  objects  perceived  by  them,  as  hearing  for  doc- 
tirine  or  speech,  in  Isa.  xxviii.  9.  (marg.  rend.)  and  Ilii.  1.  (Hcb.)  In  John  xii.  38. 
and  Rom.  x.  16.  the  Greek  word  acoi;,  translated  report f  literally  means  hcannff, 
and  so  it  ih  rendered  in  Gal.  iii.  2.  5.  Hearing  is  a.Uo  put  for  fame  or  rnouwr  m 
Psal.  cxii.  7.  f  Heb.;  Ezek.  vii.  2<>.  Obab.  1.  Hab.  iii.  2.  (Heb.)  Matt.  iv.  34.  jut.  1. 
and  xxiv.  i>.  Mark  i.  2H.  and  xiii.  7.  &c.  The  Eytj  in  the  original  of  Numb.  xi.  7. 
Lev.  xiii.  &5.  Prov.  xxiii.  31.  Ezck.  i.  4.  viii.  2.  and  x.  9.  is  put  for  colours  which 
ar^j  .:cen  by  the  eye.  Faith  denotes  the  doctrine,  received  and  believed  by  fiuth« 
in  Acts  vi.  7.  Gal.  i.  23.  and  iii.  23.25.  Eph.  iv.  5.  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  Tit.  i.  13.  JudeS. 
Rev.  ii.  13.  —  'I'P^,  in  Psal.  Ixv.  5.  and  uxi.  5.  Jer.  xiv.  8.  and  xvii.  7. 13.  is  God, 
in  whom  wo  have  hope,  or  place  our  contidence.  Hope  also  denotes  Christ,  or 
th*i  benefits  which  wc  receive  by  him.  in  Acts  xxvi.  0--8.  xxviii.  20.  Col.  i.  27.  1 
Tim.  i.  1.  //«f»e  itf  sometimes  also  put  for  menj  in  whom  wc  oonfide,  or  from 
whom  wo  expect  some  good,  as  in  Isa.  xx.  5,  6.  and  for  the  tiling  hoped  for,  as  in 
Prov.  xiii.  12.  Rom.  viii.  24.  and  Gal.  v.  5.  in  which  last  plac«  the  hope  of  right' 
eousness  by  faith  means  eternal  hfe,  which  is  promised  to  the  just  by  fiuth,  and 
also  in  Tit.  ii.  13.  —  Love  is  put  for  the  object  of  affection,  Jer.  ii.  33.  and  xii.  7. 
(marginal  rendering.)  —  Desirey  Ezek.  xxiv.  16.  21.  is  the  thing  desired.  In  like 
manner,  the  Ivst  or  desire  of  the  eyes,  1  John  ii.  16.  is  the  object  of  the  eyes  which 
we  eagerly  desire.  —  So,  Fear  is  put  for  the  object  that  is  feared,  in  PnL  liii  & 
Prov.  i.  2o.  lio.  viii.  13. 

XVI.  Sometimes  the  sign  is  put  for  the  thing  signified. 

Thu.s,  Sovereign  Power  and  authority  arc  expressed  by  a  Sceptre,  Crown,  Did' 
denif  Throne,  and  Shutting  and  opening  without  resistance  in  Gen.  xlix.  10.  Isa. 
jxii.  22.  Kzek.  xzi.  26.  Zech.  x.  11.  and  Rev.  iii.  7.  War  is  denoted  by  bows, 
spears,  chariots,  and  swords,  Psal.  xlvi.  9.  Lam.  v.  9.  Ezek.  xxi.  3, 4.  Matt.  x.  34. 
DO,  to  lid  up  tiio  hand  is  sometimes  to  swear,  Gen.  xiv.  22.  Dcut.  xxxii.  40.,  and 
sometimes  to  pray,  Lam.  iii.  41.  1  Tim.  ii.  8.  In  like  manner,  to  stretch  forth  the 
hand  is  to  call  for  audience,  Psal.  xliv.  20.  Prov.  i.  24. 


svyeaTy  join  in  ftllotcshipy  engage  or  become  surety  for  another,  Ezek.  xvii.  IS. 
Gal.  ii.  9.  Job  xvii.  3.  Prov.  vi.  1.  To  put  on  sackcloth,  is  to  mourn,  PmI.  Ixix. 
II.  To  he-oi.  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  is  to  livt 
in  peace  and  security,  Isa.  ii.  4. 

XVII.  Lastly,  the  names  of  things  are  often  put  for  the  things 
themselves. 

Thus,  the  Aame  of  God  denotes  the  Almighty  himself,  Psal.  xx.  1.  cxv.  1.  PrOT. 
XTui.  10.  Isa.  XXX.  27.  Jer.  x.  25.  So,  in  Joel  li.  32.  Acts  ii.  21.  and  Rom.  x.  13. 
the  name  of  the  Lord  denotes  Jesus  Christ.  Names  are  likewise  put  for  persons^ 
Acts  i.  15.  ReT.  iii.  4.  and  xi.  13.  In  like  manner  we  find,  that  names  are  given 
to  persons  to  express  their  state  or  condition,  although  thev  are  not  ordinarily 
oalled  b^  such  names,  as  in  Isa.  i.  26.  Thou  shall  be  called  ike  city  cf  rigktomu 
MM  or  Histice,  that  is,  thou  shalt  be  so.  Similar  exprestione  occur  in  In.  Luv.4* 
^.  iii.  17. 


lAi. 


^Diog.  LMrt.  lib.  t  e.  z.  $  IL torn.  L  p.  123.  ed.  Longcii^ 
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SECTION  III. 

ON   THE    INTERPRETATION    OF    SCRIPTI'RK    METAPHORS. 

Mature  of  a  Metaphor.  —  Sources  of  Scripture  Metaphors,  —  I.  The 
JVorks  of  JVature,  —  II.  T/ie  Occupations^  Customs,  and  arts  of 
Life.  — III.  Sacred  Topics,  or  Religion  and  things  connected  uitk 
it.  —  IV.  Sacred  History. 

A  METAPHOR  is  a  trope,  by  which  a  word  is  diverted  from  its 
proper  and  genuine  signification  to  another  meaning,  for  the  sake  of 
comparison,  or  because  tlicre  is  some  analogy  between  tlie  similitude 
and  the  tiling  signified.  Of  all  tlie  figures  of  rhetoric,  the  metaphor 
is  that  which  is  most  frequently  employed,  not  only  in  tlie  Scrijptures, 
but  likewise  in  every  language ;  for,  independently  of  the  pleasure 
which  it  afibrds,  it  enriches  the  mind  with  two  ideas  at  the  same  time, 
the  truth  and  tlie  similitude.  Two  passages  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
this  definition.  In  Deut.  xxxii.  42.  we  read,  /  will  maJc€  mine  arrows 
drunk  with  Hood,  and  my  sword  shall  devour  flesh.  Here,  the  first 
metaphor  is  borrowed  from  excessive  and  intemperate  drinking,  to 
intimate  the  very  great  effusion  of  blood,  and  the  exceeding  greatness 
of  the  ruin  and  destruction  which  would  befal  the  disQbedient  Israel- 
ites :  the  second  metaphor  is  drawn  from  the  voracious  appetite  of  an 
hungry  beast,  which  in  a  lively  manner  presents  to  the  mind  the  im- 
possibility of  their  escaping  the  edge  of  the  sword,  when  the  wrath  of 
God  should  be  provoked.  Again,  in  Psal.  cxxxhc.  2.  we  read.  Thou 
understandest  my  thoughts  afar  off.  In  thii^  verse  the  metaphor  is 
taken  from  tiie  prospect  of  a  distant  object :  but  in  a  proper  sense  the 

Ehrase  assures  us,  that  Jehovah,  by  his  prescience,  knows  our  thoughts 
efore  they  spring  up  in  our  souls. 
In  order  to  understand  metaphors  aright,  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  foundation  of  them  consists  in  a  likeness  or  similitude  between  the 
tiling  from  which  tlie  metaphor  is  drawn,  and  that  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. When  this  resemblance  is  exliibited  in  one  or  in  a  few  ex- 
pressions, it  is  termed  a  simple  metaphor.  When  it  is  pursued  witli  a 
variety  of  expressions,  or  there  is  a  continued  assemblage  of  meta- 
phors, it  is  called  an  allegory.  When  it  is  couched  in  a  short  sen- 
tence, obscure  and  ambiguous,  it  is  called  a  riddle.  If  it  be  conveyed 
in  a  short  saying  only,  it  is  n.  proverb  ;  and  if  tlie  metaphorical  repre- 
sentation be  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  history,  it  is  a  parable.  W  hen 
the  resemblance  is  far-fetched,  —  as  fo  see  a  voice,  (Rev.  i.  12.)  it  is 
termed  ^catachresis.  This  last  mentioned  species  ol  figure,  however, 
is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Scriptures  ilian  any  of  die  pre- 
ceding. 

The  metaphor  is  of  indispensable  necessity  in  tlie  Scriptures ;  for 
the  sacred  writers,  having  occasion  to  impart  divine  and  spiritual  things 
to  man,  could  only  do  it  by  means  of  terms  borrowed  from  sensible 
and  material  oligectsi  as  all  ow  knowledge  begins  at  our  senses. 
Hence  it  is,  especially  in  the  poetical  and  prophetical  parts  of  the 
Old  Te^stament,  that  die  sentiments,  actkxia,  and  corporeal  parts,  not 
only  of  man,  but  also  gf  inferior  creatures,  are  ascribed  to  God  him- 
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^If ;  it  being  otherwise  impossible  for  us  to  form  any  conception  of 
hb  pure  essence  and  incommunicable  attributes.  The  various  sources, 
whence  the  sacred  writers  have  dra^n  their  metaphors,  have  been 
discussed  at  great  length  by  Bishop  Lowth,^  and  his  annotator  Mr- 
chaelis,  and  also  by  Giassius  f  from  whose  elaborate  works  the  fol- 
lowing observations  are  abridged.  The  sources  of  Scripture  meta- 
phors may  be  classed  under  the  four  following  heads,  viz.  natural, 
artificial,  sacred,  and  historical. 

I.  The  works  of  nature  furnish  tlie  first  and  most  copious^  as  well 
as  the  most  pleasing  source  of  images  in  the  sacred  writings. 

Thus,  the  imajres  of  light  and  darkness  arc  commonly  made  use 
of,  in  all  languaj^c's,  to  denote  prosperity  and  adversity  ;  and  an  un- 
Gomraon  degree  of  light  implies  a  proportionate  degree  of  joy  and 
prosperity,  and  vice  versa.  Jsa.  xiii.  10.  lix.  9.  Ix.  19,  20.  xxx.  26. 
Jer.  XV.  9.  Amos  viii.  9.  Micah  iii.  6.  Joel  ii.  10.  The  same 
metaphors  arc  also  used  to  denote  knowledge  and  ignorance.  Isa. 
viii.  20.  ix.  2.  Matt.  iv.  16.  Epli.  v.  8.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
figuratively  represent  kings,  queens,  and  princes  or  rulers,  as  in  Isa. 
xxiv.  23.  Ezek.  xxxii.  7. 

"  The  lights  of  heaven,"  says  a  late  pious  and  learned  writer,'  "  in 
their  order  are  all  applied  to  give  us  conceptions  of  God's  power  and 
the  glory  of  his  kingdom.  In  the  Ixxxivth  Psalm  (verse  11.)  the 
Lord  is  said  to  be  a  sun  uud  shield ;  a  sun  to  give  light  to  his  peo- 
ple, and  a  shield  to  protect  them  from  the  power  of  darkness.  Chmt, 
in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  is  the  sun  of  righteousness  ;  who,  as 
the  natural  sun  revives  the  grass  and  renews  the  year,  brings  on  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and  is  the  great  restorer  of  all  things  in 
the  kingdom  of  grace  ;  shining  with  the  new  light  of  life  and  imroor^ 
tality  to  those,  who  once  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death. 
And  the  church  has  warning  to  receive  him  under  this  glohoiu 
character.  Arise^  shine  ;  for  thy  tight  is  eome^  and  the  glory  of  tkt 
Lord  is  risen  upon  thee  !  (Isa.  Ix.  i.)  When  he  was  manifested  to 
the  eyes  of  men,  he  called  himself  the  light  of  the  world,  and  pro- 
mised to  give  the  same  light  to  those  that  follow  liim.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Christ  as  the  personal  light  of  the  world,  his  place  is  sup- 
plied by  the  hght  of  the  Scripture,  which  is  still  a  lamp  unto  our 
feet,  and  a  light  unto  our  paths.  The  word  of  prophecy  is  as  a  ligk 
shining  in  a  dark  place ;  and  as  we  study  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  so 
we  must  give  heed  to  this  light,  as  if  we  would  see  things  to  come. 

**  The  moon  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  church,  which  receives  its 
light  from  Christ,  as  the  moon  from  the  sun  :  therefore  the  renovation 
of  the  moon  signifies  the  renovation  of  the  church.  The  angels  or 
ruling  ministers  in  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  (Rev.  ii.  and  iii.)  are 
signified  by  the  seven  stars,  because  his  ministers  hold  forth  the  word 
of  life,  and  their  light  shines  before  men  in  tliis  mortal  state,  as  the 
stars  give  light  to  the  world  in  the  night  season ;  of  which  light  Chris- 
tians in  general  partalie,  and  are  therefore  called  children  of  the  light.^* 

Nothing  is  more  grateful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  than  sphng^i 

1  In  his  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  Lect.  6—9. 

2  Philologia  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  pp.  916—1243.  ed.  Dathii. 

..  ^^*^  ^®v.  W.  Jonee,  Lectures  on  the  figurative  Language  of  Scripture,  Lect 
11.  Works,  ▼ol.  iiL  p.  25. 
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rivers,  and  rain :  for,  as  showers  rarely  fall  in  their  countries,  the 
grass  and  flowers  of  the  field  become  consumed  by  the  intolerable 
heat,  unless  watered  by  showers  or  canals.  Hence,  flooring  springs, 
copious  showers,  and  nightly  dews,  which  fertilise  the  fields,  furnish 
them  with  a  variety  of  pleasing  images.  Isa.  xli.  18.  and  xxxv.  L 
6,  7.  The  blessings  of  the  Gospel  are  delineated  under  the  meta* 
phors  of  dew,  Isa.  xxvi.  19.,  moderate  rains,  Hos.  vi.  3.  gentle  streams 
and  running  waters,  Isa.  xxvii.  3.  and  xliv.  3.  On  the  other  hand* 
no  metaphor  is  more  frequent  than  that  by  which  sudden  and  great 
calamities  are  expressed  under  the  figure  of  a  deluge  of  waters. 
With  this  metaphor  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  been  extremely  fa- 
miliar, as  if  it  were  directly  taken  from  the  nature  and  state  of  the 
country.  Immediately  before  their  eyes  was  the  river  Jordan,^  which 
annually  overflowed  its  banks :  for  the  snows  of  Lebanon  and  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  being  melted  in  the  beginning  of  summer, 
the  waters  of  the  river  were  often  suddenly  augmented  by  the  de- 
scending torrents.  The  whole  country  also,  being  mountainous, 
was  exposed  to  frequent  floods  after  the  great  periodical  tempests  of 
rain.  To  this  David  alludes,  Psal.  xlii.  7.  Immoderate  rains,  hail, 
floods,  inundations,  and  torrents  denote  judgments  and  destruction, 
Isa.  viii.  7.  Jcr.  xlvii.  2.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  22. 

To  the  class  of  metaphors  derived  Irom  natural  objects  we  may  re- 
fer llie  anthropopaihi/j  a  metaphor  by  which  things  brfonging  to  crea- 
tures, and  especially  to  man,  are  ascribed  to  God,  and  the  prosopopcRta 
or  personification,  that  is,  the  change  of  things  to  persons.  Both  these 
figures  are  nearly  allied  to  the  metaphor,  and  still  more  to  the  metony- 
my ;  but  they  are  noticed  in  this  place,  as  being  upon  the  whole  the 
most  convenient  arrangement. 

1.  In  the  consideration  of  anthropopaihies^  the  two  following  im- 
portant rules  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  ;  viz. 

[i.]  That  we  understand  them  in  a  way  and  manner  suitable  to  the 
nature  and  majesty  of  the  Almighty^  refining  them  from  all  that  imper' 
fection  with  which  they  art  debased  in  the  creatures^  and  so  attribute 
them  to  the  Deity. 

Thus,  when  tho  members  of  a  human  body  are  ascribed  to  God,  we  are  not  to 
eonceive  of  him  as  a  venerable  old  man,  sitting  gravely  in  heaven  to  observe  and 
censure  the  things  done  on  earth  ;  but  must  understand  those  perfections,  of  which 
such  members  in  us  arc  the  instruments.  Tho  eycy  for  instance,  being  that  mem- 
ber by  which  we  discern  or  observe  any  thing,  is  employed  to  denote  Sod'n perfect 
and  exact  knowledge  qf  all  tkinifSf  Job  xxxiv.  21.  Psal.  x'l.  4.  and  Heb.  iv.  13. ;  as 
also  his  watchful  providence,  Deut.  zi.  12.  1  Kin^  ix.  3.  Psal.  xxxiv.  15.  In  like 
manner,  ears  are  attributed  to  him,  to  signify  his  gracious  acceptance  of  his  peo« 
ple*s  prayers,  Psal.  x.  17.  and  xxxi.  2.  or  the  exact  notice  which  ho  takes  of  the  sins 
of  others,  James  v.  4.  By  his  arm  we  are  to  tmderstand  his  power  and  strenffth^ 
Exod.  XV.  IG.  which  is  also  expressed  by  his  right  hand,  Exod.  xv.  6.  and  Psal. 
cxyiii.  15,  IC.  So,  his  work  is  express^  by  his  fingers,  EJxod.  viii.  19.  and  Psal. 
yiii.  3.  and  his  love  and  compassion  by  his  bowels,  Isa-lxiii.  15.  Jor.  xxxi.  20.  Luke 
i.  76.  through  the  bowels  of  the  mercy  of  our  God,  {ha  nrXoyvva),  whereby  the  daV' 
spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us.  There  are  a  thousand  similar  instances  m 
the  Scriptures. 

[ii.]  Further,  when  human  affections  are  attributed  to  Jehovah,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  interpret  them  in  a  manner  that  shall  imply 
the  least  imperfection  in  Him ;  but  must  thereby  conceive,  (1.) 
Either  a  pure  act  of  his  wiU^  free  from  all  perturbation  to  which  meu 

1  Josh.  iii.  15. 1  Chron.  xii.  16.  Ecdiu.  zjut.  96. 
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are  liable^  or  else,  (2.)  The  effect  of  such  human  affections,  the  ante- 
cedent being  put  for  the  consequent,  that  is,  one  thing  being  express- 
ed wliile  another  thing  is  understood,  which  is  usually  its  effect,  or 
at  least  follows  it  — -  a  figure  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  sa- 
cred writings. 

Thus,  when  God  is  said  to  repent,  we  arc  not  to  imagine  any  change  of  mind 
in  Him,  with  whom  there  i»  no  variablcuess  or  shadow  of  turning,  or  any  sorrow 
or  trouble  that  is  inconsistent  with  his  perfect  happiness  ;  but,  either  his  purpose 
to  undo  what  he  has  done,  or  desist  from  what  he  is  doing,  which  are  the  ordinary 
effects  of  repentance  in  man  :  so  tliat  the  change  is  not  in  the  disposition  of  the 
Su]>rcme  Mind,  but  in  the  dispensations  of  his  Providence :  as  in  Gen.  y'u  6.  1 
Sam.  XV.  11.  35.  2  Sam.  zxiv.  IG.  Psal.  cvi.  45.  Again,  God  is  said  in  very 
many  passages  to  be  angry ^io  havc/ur^,  &c.  in  order  to  make  us  apprehend  how 
much  he  hates  sin,  and  wiU  punish  sinners.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  other 
affections  which  are  attributed  to  Him. 

■  In  a  similar  manner  are  wc  to  understand  all  those  passages  in  which  human 
metions  arc  ascribed  to  God,  as  in  Gen.  xviii.  21.  To  go  dozen  and  see  what  is 
done  in  Sodom,  is  to  regard  well,  and  proceed  justly,  orderly,  and  ieisorel^,  to 
their  punishment ;  though  in  the  divine  promise  to  kc  with  Jacob,  Gen.  xxviii.  15. 
it  moans  that  the  divine  favour  and  protection  should  accompany  him  all  the  way. 
To  search  the  heart  and  try  the  reinSt  is  to  discern  exactly,  as  m  Psal.  vii.  1>.  and 
Jer.  xvii.  10.  —  Lastly,  human  relations  are  likewise  ascribed  to  God,  to  express 
the  properties  of  such  relations  :  thus,  he  is  called  a  King^  Psal.  xcv.  3.  a  Father, 
Psiil.  ciii.  13.  Rom.  viii.  15.  a  Husband,  Isa.  liv.  5.  Hosea  ii  1!K  a  Shepherds  Psal. 
jLxiii.  I. :  to  express  his  power  and  authority,  his  love,  pity,  tender  care,  and  watch- 
ful providence. 

2.  Of  the  prasopopccia  or  personification,  tliere  are  two  kinds :  one, 
when  actions  and  character  are  attributed  to  fictitious,  irrational,  or 
even  inanimate  objects;  the  other,  when  a  probable  but  fictitious 
speech  is  assigned  to  a  real  character. 

[i.]  The  former.  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  evidently  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  the  metaphor,  and  is  by  far  the   boldest  of  that  class  of 
figures :  it  is  most  frequently  and  successfully  introduced  by  the  sa- 
cred writers. 
\u  Pttal.  Ixxxv.  10.  how  admirable  is  tjie  personification  of  the  divine  attributes  \ 

Mercy  and  truth  arc  met  together  ; 
Righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other. 

How  just,  elegant,  and  splendid  does  it  appear,  if  applied  only  (according  to  the 
literal  sense)  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  Babylonish  captivitv! 
But  if  we  consider  it  in  a  most  sacred  and  mystical  sense,  which  is  not  obscurely 
sliudowed  under  the  ostensible  ima^e.  viz.  that  of  the  method  of  redemption  by  the 
sacrifice  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  the  dPi'lne  perfections  were  so 
harmoniously  displayed,  it  is  bevond  measure  grand  and  elevated.  Again,  what 
can  bo  more  sublime  or  graceful  than  the  personification  of  wisdom,  so  frequejitly 
introduced  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  particularly  in  chapter  viii.  yerses  ^ — 
:)i.  She  is  not  only  exhibited  as  the  director  of  human  life  and  morals,  as  the  in- 
veutress  of  aits,  as  the  dispenser  of  honours  and  riches,  as  the  source  of  true  felicity, 
but  also  as  the  eternal  daughter  of  the  omnipotent  Creator,  and  as  the  eternal 
associate  in  the  divine  counsels.  Similar  passages,  exquisitely  imagined,  and  from 
the  boldness  of  tlio  tiction,  extremely  forcible,  occur  in  Job  xviii.  13.  xxviii.  S9. 
Isa.  V.  1-t.  xlvii.  1.  5.  Lam.  i.  1.  6.  17.  Jer.  xlvii.  6,7.  Hos.  xiii.  14.  Heb.  iii.5.  and 
1  Cor.  XV.  5t.l 

[ii.]  The  second  kind  of  prosopopoeia,  by  which  a  probable  bat 
fictitious  speech  is  assigned  to  a  real  person  —  though  less  calculated 
to  excite  admiration  and  approbation  by  its  novelty,  boldness,  and 
variety,  than  the  former,  —  is  nevertheless  possessed  of  great  force* 
evidence,  and  authority.     It  would,  as  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  be 

1  The  late  benevolent  and  learned  Mr.  Gilpin  has  pointed  out  many  very  striluBg 
personifications  and  other  metaphorical  allusioiis  used  by  Saint  Ptol-  6cff  lus  Srr* 
■ions,  vol.  iv.  p.  40a.  9t  $pf. 
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an  infinite  task  to  specify  OTery  instance  in  the  sacred  puems,  which 
on  this  occasion  might  be  referred  to  as  worthy  of  notice  ;  or  to  re- 
mark tiie  easy,  natural,  hold,  and  sudden  personifications ;  the  dig- 
pity,  importance,  and  impassioned  severity  of  the  characters.  It 
would  be  dilficult  to  describe  the  energy  of  that  eloquence  which  ip 
attributed  to  Jehovah  himself,  and  which  appears  so  suitable  in  all 
respects  to  the  Divine  Majesty ;  or  to  display  the  force  and  beautj 
of  the  language  which  is  so  admirably  and  peculiarly  adapted  to 
aach  character ;  the  probability  of  the  fiction ;  and  the  excellenca 
of  the  imitation. 

One  example,  therefore,  moat  suffice  for  the  present ;  one  more  perfect  it  is  not 
powiblo  to  produce.  It  is  expressive  of  the  eager  expectation  or  the  mother  of 
llisera,  from  the  inimitable  ode  of  the  prophetess  Deborah.  (Judg.  v.  28—30.) 

The  first  sentences  exhibit  a  striking  picture  of  maternal  solicitude,  both  yf 
words  and  actions ;  and  of  a  mind  suspended  and  agitated  between  hope  and  ft^jr 

Through  the  window  she  looked  and  cried  out, 
The  mother  of  Sisera,  through  the  lattice : 
Wherefore  is  his  chariot  so  lonff  in  coming  ? 
Wherefore  linger  the  wheels  ofnis  chariot  f 

Immediately,  impatient  of  his  delay,  she  anticipates  the  consolations  of  her 
friends,  and  her  mind  being  somewhat  elevated,  she  boasts  vdth  all  the  levity  of  a 
^d  female : 

(Vast  in  her  hopes,  and  giddy  with  success 

Her  wise  ladies  answer  her ; 

Yea,  she  returns  answer  to  herself: 

Have  they  not  found .'  —  Have  they  not  divided  the  spoil  ? 

Let  us  now  observe  how  well  adapted  every  sentiment,  every  word,  is  to  the 
character  of  the  speaker.  She  takes  no  account  of  the  slauffhter  of  the  enemy,  of 
the  valour  and  conduct  of  the  conqueror,  of  the  multitude  oi  the  captives,  but 

Bums  with  a  female  thirst  of  prey  and  spoils. 

Nothini^  is  omitted  which  is  calculated  to  attractand  engage  the  passions  oft 
vain  and  trifling  woman  —  slaves,  ffold,  and  rich  apparel.  Nor  is  she  satisfied  with 
the  bare  enumeration  of  them  ;  sne  repeats,  she  amplifies,  she  heightens  every 
circumstance  ;  she  seems  to  have  the  very  plunder  ia  her  immediate  pgssoisiofl ; 
she  pauses  and  contemplates  every  particular : 

Have  they  not  found  ?  —  Have  they  not  divided  the  spoil  f 

To  every  man  a  damsel,  yea  a  damsel  or  two  ^ 

To  Sisera  a  spoil  of  divers  colours  ? 

A  spoil  of  needlework  of  divers  colours, 

A  spoil  for  the  neck  of  divers  colours  of  needlework  on  either  side* 

To  add  to  the  beauty  of  this  passage,  there  is  also  an  uneommon  neatness  in  the- 
versification,  great  force,  accuracy,  and  perspicuity  in  the  dietion,  the  utmost  els«^ 
gance  in  the  repetitions,  which,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  redundancy,  artf 
eonducted  with  the  most  perfect  brevity.  In  the  end,  the  &tal  disappointment  of 
female  hope  and  creduUty,  tacitly  insinuated  by  the  suddeo  and  nnexpeoted  apos* 
tcophe, 

So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O  Jihovab  ! 

is  expressed  more  forcibly  by  this  very  silence  of  the  person  who  was  just  speak- 
ing, than  it  could  possibly  have  been  by  all  the  powers  of  language. 

But  whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  full  force  and  excellence  of 
this  figure,  as  well  as  the  elegant  use  of  it  in  the  Hebrew  odet 
must  apply  to  Isaiah,  whom  we  may  justly  pronounce  to  be  the  siib- 
limest  of  poets.  Bishop  Lowth  considers  bis  fourteenth  chapter,  as 
the  grandest  specimen  of  that  prophet's  poetry,  and  as  exeroplifjring 
ahnost  every  form  of  the  pfoaopopceia,  and  indeed  of  all  that  consd- 
tutes  the  sublime  in  composition.  An  examination  of  this  passage 
Will  be  found  in  Vol.  IV.  pp.  164— 1  $6. 

II.  The  Hebretn  deripe^  *Mm^  their  figumfram  the  ordinary 
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occupations  and  customs  of  life,  as  well  as  from  such  arts  as  toereprae^ 
tised  at  that  time. 

This  source  indeed  is  common  to  all  nations  :  and  in  proportion  u 
tliey  tire  more  polished,  and  cultivate  more  numerous  arts,  they  arr 
supplied  with  a  greater  variety  of  images,  llie  whole  coursie  and 
method  of  common  and  domestic  life  among  the  antient  Hebrews 
was  simple  in  the  highest  degree.  There  did  not  exist  that  variety  of 
studies  and  pursuits,  of  arts,  conditions,  and  employments,  which  af- 
terwards obtained  amonof  other  nations.  The  Hebrews  were  a  nation 
of  husbandmen  and  shepherds  :  the  patriarchs  were  possessed  of 
great  flocks  and  herds  which  they  tended,  tliough  their  descen- 
dants afterwards  applied  themselves  to  agriculture.     Every  Israelite, 

n  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  received  his  allotted  portion  of  land, 

hich  he  cultivated,  and  which,  as  it  could  not  be  alienated  by  sale^ 
descended  without  diminution  to  his  posterity,  who  enjoyed  uumo- 
lested  the  produce  of  his  land  and  labour.  Hence,  very  numerous 
metaphors  in  the  sacred  writings  are  derived  from  pastoral  and  rural 
occupations.  Thus,  kings  are  suid  to  feed  their  people,  who  again 
are  compared  to  a  flock  of  sheep,  which  the  shepherd  conducts  to 
pasture,  and  guards  from  danger.  It  would  extend  the  limits  of  this 
ticction  too  far,  to  instan6e  particularly  with  what  embellishments 
of  diction,  derived  from  one  low  and  trivial  object  (as  it  may  appear 
to  some)  —  the  barn  or  threshing-floor  —  the  sacred  writers  ha?e 
added  a  lustre  to  the  most  sublime,  and  a  force  to  the  most  impor- 
tant subjects.  Yet  the  following  passages  we  cannot  omit  to  notice^ 
on  account  of  their  uncommon  force  and  beauty. 

Thus,  Jehovah  thrrshes  out  the  heathen,  and  traniplcn  them  beneath  his  feet. 
(Hub.  iii.  VZ.)  Ho  delivers  the  nations  to  Israel  to  be  beaten  in  pieces  by  an  in- 
dented flail,  or  to  be  crushed  by  their  brazen  hoofs.  (Joel  iii.  14.  rleb.  Jer.  li.  33. 
Isa.  xxi.  10.  Mic.  iv.  13.)  He  scatters  his  enemies  like  chalf  upon  the  mountains* 
and  disperses  them  with  the  whirlwind  of  his  indignation.  (Psal.  Ixxxiii.  13—15. 
Tsa.  xvii.  18.)  But  nothing  can  surpass  the  magnincent  delineation  of  the  Messiah 
cominir  to  take  voncreance  on  his  adversaries,  expressed  by  imagery  taken  from 
the  wine-press,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  with  the  sacred  poets,  and  which 
no  other  poet  has  presumed  to  mtroduce.     See  Isa.  Ixiii.  1 — 3. 

The  pastoral  and  rural  allusions  in  the  New  Testament  are  almost  equally  nn* 
merous  with  tliose  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  the  world  is  compared  to  a/e/i, 
the  children  of  the  kingdom  to  the  wheats  and  the  children  of  the  wicked  to  tarts 
(Matt.  xiii.  Set.)  The  end  of  the  world  is  the  harvest ^  and  the  angels  are  reapen^ 
(Matt.  xiii.  30.)  A  preacher  of  the  word  is  the  sower.  (Matt.  xiii.  3.)  The  vrord 
of  God  is  the  seed.  The  licart  of  man  is  the  ground.  (liuko  v'lit.  15.  Hcb.  vi.  7.^ 
The  cares,  riches,  and  pleasures  of  life  are  the  thorns.  (Luke  viii..  14.  Ileb.  tL  8.) 
The  preparation  of  the  heart  by  repentance  is  ploughing  and  breaking  up  tktfwl- 
Intti  ground.  (Hon.  x.  12.)  Death,  which  cuts  down  the  fairest  flowers  or  the  field, 
i«  a  mower.  (Psal.  xc.  6.)  The  minister,  who  serves  under  God  in  his  husbandry, 
is  ilie  labourer.  (Matt.  ix.  37,  38.  1  Cor.  iii.  U.)  The  wicked  are  stubble,  (Itt- 
xlvii.  14.)  And  the  temptations  and  trials  of  the  godly  are  the  stfting  of  the  wheal- 
(Luke  xxii.  31.)^ 

III.  Sacred  Topics^  that  is  to  say^  Religion,  and  things  connected 
^vilh  itj  furnished  many  images  to  the  sacrea  writers. 

Numerous  and  diversified  sacred  rites  were  enjoined  to  the  Israel- 
ites by  Moses,  and  their  religious  worship  was  conducted  with  great 
pomp  and  .<:pIendour. 
_Thus.  the  images  derived  from  the  temple  and  its  magnificent  service  sarve 

'  A  Key  to  the  Language  of  Prophecy,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Jones,  (Works,  vol.  v.  p. 
2r«2.)  See  also  a  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Symbolical  Language  of  Prophecy  ux 
the  Appendix  to  Vol.  IV. 
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<  Jiiefly  to  d«note  the  glory  of  the  Christian  church,  the  excellency  of  its  woriliip, 
God's  favour  towards  it,  aiid  his  constant  presence  with  it :  the  prophets  speaking 
to  the  Jews  in  terms  accommodated  to  their  own  ideas,  as  in  Ezek.  xxxri.  !^,  2ti. 
compared  with  Heb.  viii.  10.  Farther,  much  of  the  Jewish  law  is  employed  in 
discriminating  between  thing*- clean  and  unclean ;  in  removing  and  making  atone- 
ment for  things  polluted  or  proscribed ;  and  under  these  ceremonies,  as  under  a 
veil  or  covering,  a  meaning  the  most  important  and  sacred  is  concealed,  as  would 
appear  from  the  nature  of  them,  even  if  we  had  not  other  clear  and  explicit  au- 
thority for  this  opinion.  Amon^  the  rest  are  certain  diseases  and  infirmities  of 
the  body,  and  some  customs  in  Uiemselves  evidently  indifferent  \  these,  on  a  cur- 
sory view,  seem  light  and  trivial ;  but,  when  the  reasons  of  them  are  properly  in- 
vestigated, tltey  are  found  to  be  of  considerable  importance.  We  arc  nut  to  won- 
der, then,  if  the  sacred  poets  have  recourse  to  these  topics  for  imagery,  even  on 
the  most  momentous  occasions  ;  as  when  they  display  the  universal  depravity  of 
the  human  heart,  (Isa.  Ixiv.  (i.)  or  upbraid  their  own  people  for  the  corruptness  of 
their  manners,  (Isa.  i.  5,  0. 16.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  17.)  or  when  they  deplore  the  abject^  0 
state  of  tlio  virgin,  the  daughter  of  Sion,  polluted  and  exposed.  (Lam.  i.  8,  iK  l^V 
and  ii.)  If  wc  consider  these  metaphors,  without  any  reference  to  the  religion  oflP 
their  authors,  they  will  doubtless  appear  in  tome  degree  disgusting  and  inelegant ; 
but  if  wc  refer  them  to  their  genuine  source,  the  peculiar  rites  k>£  the  Hebrews, 
they  will  not  bo  found  wanting  either  in  force  or  dignitv. 

The  pontifical  vestments,  which  were  extremely  splendid,  suggested  a  variety 
of  images  expressive  of  the  glory  both  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  church.  We 
have  an  instance  of  this  in  Ezek.  xvi.  10.  13.  It.  and  particularly  in  the  following 
passage  of  the  evangelical  prophet: 

I  will  greatly  rejoice  in  Jehovah  : 

My  soul  shall  exult  in  my  God, 

For  he  hath  clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salvation, 

He  hath  covered  me  with  the  mantle  of  righteousness ; 

As  the  bridegroom  decketh  himself  with  a  priestly  crown ; 

And  as  the  bride  adorneth  herself  with  her  costly  jewels. 

Isa.  Ixi.  10. 

In  this  verse,  tlie  elegant  Isaiah  is  describing,  in  his  peculiar  and  magnificent 
manner,  the  exultation  and  glory  of  the  church,  after  her  triumphal  restoration. 
Pursuing  the  allusion,  ho  decorates  her  with  the  vestments  of  salvation,  and  clothes 
her  in  tlie  robe  of  righteousness  :  ho  afterwards  compares  the  church  to  a  bride- 
groom dressed  for  the  marriage,  to  which  comparison  incredible  dignity  is  added 
by  the  word  Ikohen,  a  metaphor  plainly  taken  nom  the  priests'  apparel,  tlie  force 
of  which  therefore  no  modem  language  can  express.  No  imagery,  Bishop  Lowth 
further  remarks,  which  the  Hebrew  writers  could  employ,  was  equally  adapted 
with  this  to  the  display  (as  &r  as  human  powers  can  conceive  or  depict  the  sub- 
ject) of  the  infinite  majesty  of  God.  Jkiiovau  is  theref<ire  introduced  by  the 
Psalmist  as  clothed  with  glory  and  with  strength^  (Psal.  xciii.  1.)  and  he  is  girded 
with  power  J  (Psi)^.  Ixv.  6.)  which  are  the  very  terms  appropriated  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  priests.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  an 
admirable  comment  on  many  parts  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

IV.  The  Hebreics  derived  many  of  their  metaphors  from  Sacred 
History, 

Thus,  as  the  devastation  of  the  land  of  Israel  is  frequently  repre- 
sented by  the  restoration  of  antient  chaos,  (as  in  Jer.  iv.  23 — ^20. 
Isa.  xxxiv.  4.  11.  and  Joel  iii.  15, 16.)  so  the  qame  event  is  some- 
times expressed  in  metaphors  suggested  by  the  universal  deluge  (as 
in  Isa.  xxiv.  1.  18 — 20.),  and  also  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and. 
Gomorrah.  (Isa.  xxxiv.  9.)  See  also  Psal.  xi.  6. 

The  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  while  it  affords  materi- 
als for  many  magnificent  descriptions,  is  commonly  applied  in  a  meta- 
phorical manner,  to  represent  other  great  deliverances  :  as  in  Isa. 
zi.  15,  16.  xliii.  16 — 19.  zlviii.  21.  and  li.  10.  But  the  figurative  ap- 
plication of  the  history  of  the  Exodus  is  much  plainer  in  the  New 
Testament.  There  we  see  Zacharias,  in  his  prophetical  hjrmn,  on 
occasion  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  celebrating  the  bletsiBga 
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of  the  Christian  redemption  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  past  redemp- 
tion of  Israel  out  of  Cgypt.^ 

Lastly,  when  Jehovah  is  described  as  coming  to  execute  judgment, 
to  deliver  the  pious,  and  to  destroy  his  enemies,  or  in  any  manner  to 
display  his  divine  power  upon  earth,  the  description  is  embellished 
from  that  tremendous  scene  which  was  exhibited  on  Mount  Sinai* 
at  the  delivery  of  the  law.  Two  sublime  examples  of  this  sort,  ta 
mention  no  more,  occur  in  Psal.  xviii.  7— -15.  and  Mic.  i.  3,  4.* 


SECTION  IV. 

^  ON   THE    INTERPRETATION   OF    SCRIPTURE   ALLEGORIES. 

mhe  Allegory  defined.  — Different  Species  of  Allegory.  — Rvle$  for 

the  LUerpreiatton  of  Scripture  AUegories. 

Another  branch  of  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture  is  the 
Allegory ;  which,  under  the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  conceals  a 
foreign  or  distant  meaning.  Of  this  species  of  figure  Bishop  Lowtb^ 
has  three  kinds,  viz.  1.  The  Allegory^  properly  so  called,  and  which 
he  terms  a  continued  metaphor ;  —  2.  The  rarabky  or  similitude, 
which  is  discussed  in  the  following  section ;  —  and,  3.  The  Mystical 
Allegory^  in  which  a  double  meaning  is  couched  under  the  same 
words,  or  when  tlie  same  prediction,  according  as  it  is  dififerently  iii- 
Ter()reted,  relates  to  different  events,  distant  m  time,  and  distinct  in 
their  nature. 

The  Mystical  Allegory  differs  from  the  two  first-mentioned  species 
in  the  nature  of  its  matenals ;  it  being  aUowable  in  the  former  to  make 
use  of  imagery  from  different  objects,  while  the  mystical  alleeory  b 
exclusively  derived  from  thmgs  sacred.  There  is  likewise  this  luraier 
distinction,  that,  in  tliose  odier  forms  of  allegory,  die  exterior  or  osten- 
^ble  unagery  is  fiction  only ;  the  truth  lies  altogether  in  the  interior  or 
remote  sense,  which  is  veiled  as  it  were  under  this  thin  and  peUucid 
covering.  But,  m  the  mysdcal  allegory,  each  idea  b  equaDy  agreedble 
to  truth.  The  exterior  or  ostensible  ima^e  is  not  a  shadowy  ccdour- 
ing  of  the  interior  sense,  but  is  in  itself  a  reality;  and,  althou^  it 

1  This  interesting  and  important  topic  is  well  ilinatrated  in  the  ^*  Lectures  on  ths 
Figurative  Language  of  Scripture/*  Lect.  ri.  —  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  92— 100. 

5  See  Exod.  six.  IG.  Id.    Deut.  iv.  11,  12. 

3  The  learned  Professor  Michaelis,  in  his  additions  to  Bishop  Lowth*s  malQk  tee- 
tore,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  sacred  writers  drew  lar^y  from  poetie&- 
hle,  which  they  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  in  common  with  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. As  it  respects  the  latter,  his  argument  is  convincing  and  satisfactory  ;  bat 
with  regard  to  the  Hebrews,  as  it  depends  chiefly  on  his  awn  Latin  versiotts,  wluck 
(the  excellent  English  tramdator  of  the  Bishop's  lectures  remarks)  are  l»y  no  nnaM 
00  fikithful  to  the  oiiginal  as  our  common  version,  bis  point  by  no  means  anpenitA 
be  demonstrated.  On  this  account  the  present  brief  notice  of  Michaelis's  nypotke- 
sis  may  be  deemed  sufficient :  it  is,  however,  adopted  by  Bauer  in  his  Hernneaea- 
tica  Sacra,  pp.  209,  210. 

^  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  vol.  i.  lect.  10.  and  21. 

6  AXAfyw^s  or  AUegory  is  derived  from  sXXo  myofttrm  :  i.  e.  a  ixfwtwl  <Aay  is 
smid  f^m  that  which  is  rneonl.  It  differs  from  a  metaphor,  in  that  Aisnot  eonratd 
to  a  word,  but  extends  to  a  whole  thought,  or,  it  may  oe,  to  several  thonghtn.  Aa 
aBsgory  may  be  expressed  moreover  by  pictures,  by  actions,  ts  in  Esak.  iiL  if.  t. 
ttilHtexiiL9&— erbjaaysigBitoMthiiv. 
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flostains  another  character,  it  does  not  wholly  lay  aside  its  own.  Aa^ 
however,  die  interpretation  of  the  mystical  and  typical  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture IS  treated  of  in  a  subsequent  part  of  tliis  volume^  wc  shall,  in  the 
present  section,  direct  our  attention  to  tlic  allegorj*,  properly  and 
strictly  so  called. 

As  every  such  allegory  is  a  representation  of  real  matters  of  fact  un- 
der feigned  names  and  feigned  characters,  it  must  be  subjected  to 
a  two-fold  examination.  ^'  We  must  first  examine  the  immediate 
representation,  and  then  consider  what  other  representation  it  was  « 
intended  to  excite.  Now,  in  most  allegories  the  immediate  repn^-^' 
sentation  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  narrative ;  and  since  it  is  the  object 
of  an  allegory  to  convey  a  moral,  not  an  historical  truth,  the  narra^ 
tive  itself  is  commonly  fictitious.  The  immediate  representation  h 
of  no  further  value,  than  as  it  leads  to  the  ultimate  representation.  It 
is  the  application  or  moral  of  the  allegory  which  constitutes  its 
worth."'  in  the  investigation,  then,  of  an  aUegor}',  the  following  rules 
may  assist  us  to  determmc  its  ultimate  meaning. 

I.  Allegorical  Senses  of  Scripture  are  not  to  besovghtfor  where 
the  literal  sense  is  plain  and  obvious. 

This  rule  is  of  tne  greatest  importance  ;  from  not  ottending  to  it, 
the  antient  Jews,  as  the  Therapeutse,  the  author  of  the  hook  of  Wis- 
dom, Josephus,  and  Philo,  and,  in  imitation  of  them,  Origcn^  and 
many  of  the  fathers,  (whose  example  has  also  been  followed  by  some 
modem  expositors,)  have  respectively  turned  even  historical  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  into  allegories,  together  with  such  other  passages  as 
already  had  a  proper  and  literal  sense.  Hence  many  ridiculous  in- 
terpretations have  been  imposed  on  passages  of  Scripture,  the  pro|>er 
moral  sense  of  which  has  been  either  greatly  enervated,  or  entirely 
frittered  away,  by  such  misnamed  spiritual  expositions. 

II.  The  Design  of  the  whole  Allegory  must  be  investigated. 

The  consideration  of  this  rule  will  embrace  a  variety  of  particulars. 

1.  In  investigating  the  Design  of  an  Allegory^  the  cojfTEXT  is  first 
to  be  examined  and  cansideredy*  by  comparing  the  preceding  and  subso^ 
quent  parts  of  the  discourse. 

In  2  Tim.  ii.  20.  we  read  thus  :  In  a  great  house.  thr,rr  art  not  only  rtsstlf  nf 
gold  and  sUvtr,  hU  also  of  wood  and  of  earth  ;  and  some  to  honpur  and  some.  to. 
dishonour.  Now,  since  the  apostle  did  not  intend  to  say  what  these  words  literallv 
mean  of  themselves,  it  is  evident  that  ho  employed  an  allegory,  the  design  of  which 
m  to  he  ascertained  hy  the  aid  of  the  context.  In  the  preceding  verses,  15.  and 
16.  he  had  exhorted  Timothy  to  study  to  show  himseif  approved  unto  God,  a 
workman  that  needsth  not  to  %e  ashamed^  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth,  and 
to  skun  vain  and  profane  hahblings.  Hence  it  appears  that  Saint  Paul  was  speak- 
in|^  of  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher.  The  great  house  then,  in  which  are  yessels 
otseyeral  kinds,  wiU  signify  the  Christian  church,  in  which  are  various  teachera« 
and  of  different  value.  In  ih»f  Mowing  verses,  21.  and  22.  Timothy  is  exhorted 
to  avoid  novel  doctrines,  to  separate  himself  firom  fidse  teachers,  and  to  make  him- 

1  See  Chapters  VI.  and  VIII.  ia^ra,  on  the  Mystical  and  Typical  Interpretations 
of  Scripture  ;  and  Chapter  VII.  Section  III.  on  the  Dovble  mnuw  of  Prophecy. 

S  Bisnop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  iii.  p.  80.  The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  Iee> 
tnres,  in  which  the  subject  of  figuntive  interpretation  is  al^  discussed  at  conside- 
rable length,  are  particularly  worthyof  perusal. 

3  Dr.  A.  Clarke  (note  on  £xod.  i.  28.]}  oas  given  a  curious  specimen  of  Origen't 
teode  of  aUegoriiing,  to  which  Um  reader  is  referred  oo  aceount  of  its  length. 

4|0b  |1»  iav«^li0tte  «f  tM  OddIvxI,  te«  i^  836-«541.  «9f«. 
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•elf  a  vessel  fitted  for  the  master's  use,  prepared  fi>r  every  good  work.  Hero, 
affain,  the  apostle  is  not  speaking  literally  of  honsehold  goodfl,  but  of  teachers. 
The  design  of  the  allegory,  therefore,  in  the  nassage  above  cited,  is  to  intimate, 
that,  as  in  a  jrreat  house  there  is  a  variety  or  utensils,  some  of  a  more  preciooi 
and  others  of  a  coarsor  material,  so  in  the  church  of  God,  which  is  the  nooae  of 
God,  there  are  teachers  of  different  characters  and  capacities.  Some  of  them, 
being  faithful,  are  employed  in  tlie  honourable  work  of  leading  men  in  the  paths 
of  truth  and  piety  ;  while  others,  being  unfaithful,  are  permittra  to  follow  the  dis- 
honourable occupation  of  seducing  those  who  love  error,  that  the  approved  may 
be  made  manifest. 

2.  The  ocansioj^  which  gave  rise  to  the  Allegory ,  and  which  is  indi^ 
rated  hy  the  context^  is  also  to  be  considered. 

Thus,  in  the  Gospels,  we  meet  with  numerous  instances  of  persons  who  asked 
questions  of  our  Saviour,  or  who  entertained  erroneous  notions :  an  allegory  is 
delivered,  by  way  of  reply,  to  correct  thu  error,  and  at  the  same  time  to  instniet 
the  inquirer.  In  John  vi.  25 — 65.  many  things  are  announced  relative  to  the  eat- 
ing of  bread  :  tlicse  are  to  be  understood  of  spiritual  food,  the  doctrines  of  Christ, 
wnich  are  to  be  received  for  the  same  purpose  as  we  take  food,  namely,  thai  we 
may  be  nourished  uiid  supported.  The  occasion  of  this  allc^rical  mode  of  speak- 
ing is  related  in  verse  31.  Oar  fathers^  said  the  Jews,  did  eat  manna  in  tke  «fs- 
strtf  as  it  is  writtmy  He  -gate  thc7ii  bread  from  keaven  to  eai.  /,  says  Christ, 
am  the  Hrins^  brrad^  tthich  cometh  down  from  heaven.  The  meaning  of  the  whole 
evidently  is,  that  by  eating  the  ilesh  of  Clirist  we  are  to  understand  the  same  idea 
as  is  implied  in  eating  bread,  namely,  to  derive  support  from  it.  The  argument 
of  our  Lord,  tliun,  may  be  thus  expressed  :  —  The  manna  which  your  fathers  did 
flat  in  the  wilderness,  could  only  preserve  a  mortal  life.  That  is  the  true  bread  of 
life  which  quiilitics  every  one  who  cats  it  for  everlasting  happiness.  I  cajl  myself 
this  bread,  not  only  on  account  of  my  doctrine^  which  purifies  the  soul,  and  fits  it 
for  a  state  of  happiness,  but  also  because  I  shall  give  my  own  life  to  procure  the 
life  of  the  world." 

3.  As  the  context  frequently  indicates  the  meaning  of  an  allegory^ 
so  likewise  its  scopk  and  iXTJuRPHETATiOJf  are  frequently  pointed  out 
by  some  explanation  that  is  svbjoined. 

In  Luke  v.  29.  it  is  related  that  our  Lord  sat  down  to  cat  with  publicans  tad 
sinners.  When  questioned  by  the  Pharisees  for  tliis  conduct,  he  replied,  TA«y  tkitt 
are  w/tole  need  not  a  physician^  but  they  that  are  sick  ;  and  added  the  fi^llowing 
explanation  —  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous^  those  who  arrogantly  prcsone 
themselves  to  be  such,  but  sinners  to  repentance.  The  scope,  occasion,  and  ezp 
planaliou  being  severall)r  known,  the  meaning  of  the  allegory  becomes  evident. 
Sometimes,  however,  this  explanation  of  an  aflegory  is  conveyed  in  a  single  word, 
a.s  in  1  ThcBs.  v.  8.  Here  we  are  commanded  to  put  on  a  breast-plate  and  helmet  ^ 
it  is  added,  by  way  of  exposition,  the  breast-plate  of  faith  and  love,  and  the  helmet 
of  hope.  The  sense  of  the  figure  is  —  Prepare  yourself  for  your  spiritual  warfiira 
with  faith,  love,  and  hope,  lest  you  sufior  loss. 

4.  Sometimes  the  allegory  proposed  is  explained  in  its  several  parts 
by  the  person  speaking. 

Thus,  in  Eph.  vi.  11 — 19.  many  things  are  said  of  the  Christian's  armour  ;  and 
the  girdle,  breast-plate,  greaves,  shield,  and  sword  are  distinctly  specified.  Thai 
these  terms  are  allegorical  is  evident.  In  the  tenth  verse  the  exhortation,  to  be 
strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  tke  power  of  his  might ,  precedes :  in  the  eleventh  and 
following  verses  the  apostle  explains  what  he  intended  to  be  understood,  in  its 
several  parts  :  thus,  the  sword  is  the  word  of  God,  the  girdle  is  integrity,  the  shield 
.is  faith,  &c.  In  such  passages  as  this,  an  explanation  is  desirable,  otherwise  the 
idlegory  it  contains  could  not  be  interpreted  upon  any  certain  principle. 

5.  Sometimes  also  the  context  incidentally  presents  some  proper  toord^ 
by  which  the  meaning  of  the  whole  allegory  may  be  discerned. 

In  John  xii.  'i5.  our  Lord  says  —  Yet  a  little  while  is  the  light  with  you.  A 
single  proper  word  is  almost  immediately  subjoined — believe  in  the  light,  (verse  36.) 
Hence  it  appears  that  by  light  is  meant  himself,  the  divine  teacher  :  it  is  equodly 
plain  that  to  continue  in  darkness  means  to  continue  in  ignorance.  Another  ia- 
Btance  occurs  in  Matt.  v.  14.  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world :  a  city  that  is  set  on 
an  hill  cannot  be  hid,  Sus.  It  is  ailerwards  subjoined,  that  men  may  see  your  good 
works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  From  this  expression,  goad 
works,  which  is  the  key  to  the  whole  punge,  wo  perceivo  that  our  Lord'a  #i^ 
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eonrae  treats  of  that  example  of  a  holy  life  and  conversation,  which  it  is  the  dui^ 
of  Christians  to  set  before  others. 

III.  The  proper  or  literal  meaning  of  the  primary  itord  must  be 
ascertained,  before  we  attempt  to  explain  an  allegory. 

For  this  purpose,  the  primary  word  itself  must  first  be  ascertained,  and  its  force 
expressed,  by  an  appropriate  literal  word  ;  and  to  this  sense  all  the  other  fij^urative 
words  of  the  passage  should  bo  referred,  and  explained  agreeably  to  it.  The  pri" 
mary  word  in  on  ulegory  is  that,  which  contains  the  foundation  and  reason  why 
the  passage  under  consideration  is  expressed  by  that  particular  imago :  and  such 
primary  word  is  to  be  ascertained  both  (rom  the  scope  as  well  as  from  the  erpianO' 
tion  wliich  may  be  subjoined,  and  also  from  the  subject  or  thing  itself  which  is 
treated  of.  Thus  in  1  Cor.  v.  G— 8.  the  apostle  speaks  of  leaven  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  whole  of  that  passage  contains  an  earnest  exhortation  to  a  holy  life  ;  for 
the  context  shows  that  the  design  of  the  allegorical  admonition  was,  that  the  Co- 
rinthians should  not  be  tainted  with  wickedness  and  depravity  of  life.  The  occa* 
sion  of  tlie  allegory  was  thoir  admittance  of  an  incestuous  person  into  the  church 
at  Corinth.  Now,  as  the  apostle  says,  Know  ye  not  that  a  tittle  lemven  leaveneth 
the.  whole  lump  f  and  accommodates  the  remaining  sentences  of  the  passage  to 
the  same  image,  the  consideration  of  the  primary  word  will  readily  lead  us  to  this 
sense  :  one  man  may  be  injurious  to  the  whole  congregation  by  his  corriipt  exam- 
ple. Saint  Paul  further  adds  an  explanation  of  his  meaning,  when  he  says,  LU 
U8  keep  thefeasty  not  with  old  leaveuj  neither  with  the  let^ren  of  maUce  and  wick^ 
ednessj  &c.  Here  the  meaning  o£cnpra^uv  (keep  the  feast)  is,  not  to  celebrate  the 
festival  of  tlie  passover  as  it  literally  moons,  but  to  serve  and  worship  God  in 
Christ ;  in  other  words,  to  be  a  sincere  Christian,  and  in  such  a  manner  that, 
being  cleansed  from  all  former  sins,  we  should  serve  and  worship  God  in  true 
holiness.!  In  like  manner  we  are  to  understand  the  expression,  destroy  this  tern- 
plr.f  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.  (John  ii.  1<K)  The  primary  word  temple 
must  be  changed  into  a  proper  or  literal  one,  namely,  the  body  of  Christ,  as  the 
nvangelical  history  suggests  ;  and  to  this  the  rest  of  the  passage  must  be  referred. 

IV.  In  the  explanation  of  an  allegorical  passage,  nislorical  circumr 
stances  should  be  consulted. 

For  it  sometimes  happens  that  history  alone  can  throw  any  light 
on  the  passage. 

Thus,  in  John  xxi.  18.  the  evangelist  evidently  refers  us  to  history  for  an  ex- 
planation. Our  Lord  is  there  represented  as  saying  to  Peter  —  J^hen  thou  wast 
younfjT  thou  girdedst  thyself,  anattalkedst  whither  thou  xcouldest :  but,  when  thou 
shalt  he  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another  shall  gird  thee,  and 
carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not.  This,  adds  the  historian,  spake  he,  signify- 
ing byiehat  death  he  should  glorify  God.  Now  there  is  nothing  related  m  the 
New  Testament  which  can  afford  any  clue  to  this  passage :  but,  if  we  consult 
ecclesiastical  history,  we  shall  find  tKot  Peter  sufifercd  a  violent  death ;  and  thus 
every  sentence  becomes  clear. 

So  in  Matt.  xiii.  31 — 34.  the  kingdom  of  God  is  likened  unto  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed  which  gradually  springs  up  and  becomes  a  larve  plant ;  and  also  to  leaven, 
whicfi  gradually  ferments  the  whole  mass,  into  which  it  is  put.  History  showi 
that  the  cliurch  of  Christ  has  arisen  from  small  beginnings,  and  is  spreading  itself 
t hrough  the  earth. ^ 

A  Mr.  Gilpin  ha.«»  given  the  following  lucid  exposition  of  tliis,  in  some  respect*, 
difficult  passage  :  —  "I  hear,"  says  thS  apostle  to  the  Corinthians,  "  that  there  hath 
been  practiced  among  you  a  very  enormous  kind  of  wickedness,  which  isn^  heard 
of  even  among  Gentiles  —  that  one  of  you  hath  had  connection  with  his  father's 
wife ;  and  tliat  others,  instead  of  making  it  a  cause  of  general  mourning,  and  sepa- 
rating themselves  from  so  vile  a  person,  seem  rather  to  defend  him  in  nis  wicked- 
ness. — -  Thoupli  absent,  1  take  upon  mo,  through  the  authority  of  tlie  Holy  Ghoft, 
to  decide  in  lliis  matter.  I  command,  tlierefo're,  that,  on  receipt  of  this  epistle, 
you  gather  the  congregation  together,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  solemnlv 
expcT  this  person  from  your  communion  ;  that  he  may  see  the  heinousness  of  hur 
sin,  and  after  a  sincere  repentance  bp  restored  to  God's  favour.  —  Your  defending 
him  in  his  wickedness  is  an  immediate  step  towards  being  corrupted  yourselves. 
You  are  under  a  necessity,  therefore,  on  your  own  account,  to  remove  this  per- 
nicious examjilo.  Consider  your  blessed  Saviour's  death,  and  preserve  yourseiTee. 
as  free  as  possible  from  sin,  which  was  the  cause  of  it."  See  the  New  Testament^ 
vol.  ii.  n.  lUr>. 
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In  Prov.  V.  15 — 18.  we  have  the  following  beautiful  allegory  :  ^-  Drink  wMtn 
0ut  of  tkine  oum  cUtern^  and  running  waters  out  of  thine  otrn  wall.  Ltt  tkyfoum^ 
taint  he  ditpergcd  abroad^  and  rivers  qf  voters  in  the  streets.  Let  thgm  ic  mU^f 
ikine  01011,  and  not  strangers  toith  thee.  Let  thy  fountain  be  blessed,  and  rejoief 
v>ith  the  Wife  of  thy  youth.  That  this  pasiuurc  is  allngorical,  is  evident  from  tlie 
•ainc  figure  being  continued  through  several  sentences  and  verses.  Its  sense  is 
to  be  investigated  both  according  to  the  oriental  mode  of  speakings  (for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  East,  who  draw  most  of  thoir  metaphors  from  natural  objects,  are 
accustomed  to  compare  their  wives  to  a  cistern  or  pool,  whence  rivers  flow,)  a&d 
fiino  from  tlie  nro]>er  words  subjoined  towards  the  close,  rejoice  trith  the  wife  of 
{hu  youth  ;  as  likewise  from  the  scries  of  the  discourse,  since  the  author  of  the  Book 
ofrroverbs,  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  is  dissuading  from  illicit  intercoorK. 
From  these  circumstances  collectively  considered,  the  scnbc  of  the  allegorj  pbin^ 
is,  thai  no  man  should  follow  strange  women,  but  live  content  with  the  wife  whom 
he  hath  espoused  :  lest,  influonced  by  his  exaiuploi  slic  should  deviate  from  the 
path  of  virtue. 

V.  The  nature  of  the  thing  spoken  of  is  also  to  be  considered  m 
the  exposition  of  an  tdle^ory. 

It  18  necessary  that  the  nature  of  the  tiling  should  be  considered^ 
in  order  that  the  tendency  of  every  comparison  may  appear,  and  also 
the  literal  meaning  which  is  concealed  under  the  ligiiratire  expres- 
•ionSf 

Thus  in  Matt.  v.  13.  we  read,  Ye  ate  the  salt  of  the  earth  :  but  if  the  salt  iUrs 
lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  f  his  thenceforth  good  for  nothing  hu 
to  be  east  out,  and  to  be  trodden  underfoot  of  men.  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this  admonition  .'  What  is  the  primary  word  ?  Salt.  But  with  what  proper  wokA 
can  it  be  interpreted  ?  Here  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  to  bo  consulted,  which  shows 
that  it  is  the  pro(>erty  of  salt  to  render  food  savoury,  as  well  as  to  correct  the  taiAe : 
hence  it  is  clear  in  what  sense  the  disciples  are  said  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth ; 
for  they  were  teachers  by  whom  some  were  corrected  and  made  better.  The 
general  meaninff  of  the  passage  is ;  —  Ye,  who  embrace  my  religion,  like  salt  shal 
purify  the  world;  but  ye  must  first  be  pure  yourbelvcs. 

In  Luke  v.  36.  the  follo^ang  passage  occurs  :  JVo  manpvtteth  a  piece  of  a  sev 
garment  upon  an  old  ;  if  otherwise^  then  both  the  new  maketh  a  rrnt^  and  the  pieee 
that  was  taken  out  ef  the  new  agreeth  not  with  the  old.  Nothing  is  adduced  W 
way  of  explanation  :  in  a  preceding  verse  the  Pharidccs  had  asked  Christ,  why  his 
disciples  did  not  fiist,  but  lived  more  clieorfuUy  than  those  of  John.  Our  Savioar 
fieplied  in  the  words  above  cited  ;  nothing,  then,  can  lead  us  to  understand  thi 
pajsago  but  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Now  in  common  life  we  know  that  no  oM 
Toluuturily  and  readily  acts  indiscreetly,  or  in  an  unbecoming  manner.  Ther^ 
fore,  says  Christ,  since  no  one  in  common  life  acts  thus  indiscreetly,  neither  do  I 
require  my  disciples  to  do  so,  since  there  is  no  need  for  them  to  undergo  so^ 
austerities.  The  time  will  come  (verso  35.)  when  they  will  fare  hardly  enoughi 
then  they  will  have  sufficient  trials.    At  present  neither  circumstances,  time,  nor 

elace  require  it ;  things  must  be  accommodated  to  circumstances.    The  passagt 
oing  thus  considered,  the  meaning  of  the  allegory  becomes  very  evident. 

VI.  Comparison  is  not  to  be  extended  to  all  the  circumstances  ofUtis 
aUegory. 

**  Thus,  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  the  point  to  be  illos* 
trated  is,  the  extent  of  the  duty  of  beneficence*  Most  of  the  circuroston- 
ces  in  the  pnrnble  go  to  make  up  merely  the  verisimilitude  of  the  nai^ 
ration,  so  that  it  may  give  pleasure  to  him  who  hears  or  reads  itr 
But  how  difTcrently  does  the  whole  appear,  when  it  comes  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  an  nllegoriser  of  the  mystic  schools  ?  The  man  going 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  is  Adam  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  this  world  :  Tbc  thieves,  who  robbed  and  wounded  hint,  are 
evil  spirits  ;  the  priest,  who  passed  by  without  reUeving  him,  is  the 
Levitical  Law ;  the  Levitc  is  good  works ;  tlie  good  Samaritan  is 
Christ ;  the  oil  and  w\ivq  are  ^race,  d&c.  What  may  not  a  parable 
be  made  to  mean,  iC  iiaa^iitAStknDL  \a  ¥»  v3lv\^^  ^V^^  V^"^^  of  reaaoB 
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and  philology  ?  And  what  riddle  or  oracle  of  Delphos  could  be  more 
ec|iiivocal,  or  of  more  multifarious  significancy,  than  the  Bible,  if 
such  exegesis  be  admissible  ?  It  is  a  miserable  excuse,  which  interr 
preters  make  for  themselves,  that  they  render  the  Scriptures  more 
edifying  and  significant  by  interpreting  them  in  this  manner.  And 
are  the  Scriptures  then  to  be  made  more  significant  than  God  has 
made  them  ?  Or  to  be  mended  by  the  skill  of  the  interpreter  so  as  to 
become  more  edifying  than  the  Holy  Spirit  has  made  them  ?  If  there 
be  a  semblance  of  piety  in  such  interpretations,  a  semblance  is  all.  Real 
piety  and  humiUty  appear  to  advantage  in  receiving  the  Scriptures 
as  they  are,  and  expounding  them  as  simply  and  skilfiilly  as  the  rules 
of  language  will  render  practicable,  rather  than  by  attempting  to 
amend  and  improve  the  revelation  which  God  has  made.'*^ 

There  is,  however,  one  caution  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  ob- 
serve in  the  interpretation  of  allegories  ;  namely,  that  we  do  not  ex- 
plain one  part  literally,  and  another  part  figuratively . 

Tims  the  whole  of  1  Cor.  iii.  D — 13.  is  allegorical :  a  comparison 
18  there  instituted  between  the  ofHce  of  a  teacher  of  religion,  and 
that  of  a  builder.  Hence  a  Christian  congregation  is  termed  a  build- 
ing ;  its  ministers  arc  the  architects,  some  of  whom  lay  the  foun- 
dation on  which  others  build  ;  some  erect  a  superstructure  of  gold 
and  silver  ;  others  of  wood,  hay,  and  stubble.  The  sense  concealed 
under  the  allegory  is  apparent :  a  Christian  congregation  is  instruct- 
ed by  teachers,  some  of  whom  communicate  the  first  principles, 
others  impart  further  knowledge  ;  boiue  deliver  good  and  useful 
things  {the  truth)  while  others  deliver  useless  things  {erroneous  doc-^ 
trinrs,  such  as  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  Corinthian  church}.. 
That  day  (the  great  day  of  judgment)  will  declare  what  superstruc- 
ture a  man  has  raised ;  that  is,  whether  what  he  has  taught  be  good 
or  bad.  And  as  fire  is  the  test  of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood, 
'  hay,  stubble,  so  the  great  day  will  be  the  test  of  every  man's  work. 
Though  the  whole  of  this  passage  is  obviously  allegorical,  yet  it  is 
understood  literally  by  the  church  of  Rome,  who  has  erected  upon 
it  her  doctrine  of  the  fire  of  purgatory.  How  contrary  this  doctrine 
is  to  avcry  rule  of  right  interpretation,  is  too  plain  to  require  any 
exposition.* 

It  falls  not  within  tlie  plan  of  this  work  to  enumerate  all  the  allego- 
ries occurring  in  tiie  sacred  writings ;  some  have  been  incidentally 
mentioned  in  tlie  present  section ;  yet,  before  we  proceed  to  other: 
topics,  we  cannot  but  notice  the  admirable  allegorical  delineation  of 
old  age  by  Solomon,  Eccl.  xii.  2 — 6.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest 
allegories  in  the  Old  Testament ;  the  inconveniences  of  increasing 
years,  the  debility  of  mind  and  body,  the  torpor  of  tlie  senses,  are  ex- 
pressed most  learnedly  and  elegantly  indeed,  but  witli  some  degree  of 
obscurity,  by  different  images  derived  from  nature  and  common  life  ^ 
for  by  this  enigmatical  composition,  Solomon,  after  the  manger  of  the 

1  Professor  Stuart's  Elements  of  Interpretation,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Ef- 
iRiSti,  p.  80.  Andover  (North  America),  IS32.  ]2mo. 

3  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  221—226.  Ernesti,  Inst.  Interp.  Nov.  Teet.  pp.  110, 
111.  Mori  Acroases  in  Ernosti,  torn.  i.  pp.  301—^13.  Glassu  Phil.  8ac.,  lib.  ii.  pp. 
1204—1304.  Ramircsii  do  Prado,  PentcconUrchus,  c.  28.  apad  Fabricii  Obeervar 
tiones  Selects,  pp.  173— 171>.  J.  £.  Pfeiffer,  Inetittitiones  Hern).  8acr.  pp.  740 
-«753. 
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oriental  sages,  intended  to  put  to  trial  die  acuteness  of  his  readers. 
It  lias  on  this  account  afforded  much  exercise  to  the  ingenuit}'  of  the 
learned  ;  many  of  whom  have  differently,  it  is  true,  but  with  much 
learning  and  penetration,  explained  the  passage. 

Tiiere  is  also  in  Isaiah  (xxviii.  23 — ^29.)  an  allegory,  which,  with 
no  less  elegance  of  imagery,  is  perhaps  more  simple  and  regular,  as 
well  as  more  just  and  complete  in  tlie  colouring,  tlian  any  of  those 
above  cited.  In  die  passage  referred  to,  die  prophet  is  exaroiniog 
the  design  and  manner  of  the  divine  judgments,  and  is  inculcating  the 
principle,  diat  God  adopts  different  modes  of  acting  in  tlie  cliastise- 
nient  of  die  wicked,  but  that  die  most  perfect  wisdom  is  conspicuous 
in  all ;  diat  he  will,  as  before  urged, ''  exact  judgment  by  die  line, 
and  righteousness  by  the  plummet ;"  that  he  ponders,  with  the  roost 
minute  attention,  tUe  distinctions  of  times,  characters,  and  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  every  motive  to  lenity  or  severity.  All  tliis  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  continued  allegor}',  die  imagery  of  which  is  taken  from  the 
employments  of  agriculture  and  threshing,  and  is  admu*ably  adapted 
to  the  purpose.* 


SECTION  V. 

ON   THE    INTERPRETATION  OF   SCRIPTURE    PARABLES. 

I.  JVature  of  a  Parable.  —  II.  Antiquity  of  this  Mode  of  Itistruetioa. 
—  III.  Rides  for  the  Interpretation  of  Parables.  —  IV.  Parables, 
xohy  used  by  Jesus  Christ.  —  V.  Remarks  on  the  distinguishing 
Excellencies  of  ChrisVs  Parables,  compared  with  the  most  cdetrat' 
ed  Fables  of  Antiquity. 

A.  PARABLE  (rXafaSoXij,  from  flraja^aXXsiv,  to  compare  together,)* 
IS  a  similitude  taken  from  natural  things  in  order  to  instruct  us  in  thin^ 
spiritual.  The  word,  however,  is  variously  used  in  die  Scriptures,  to 
denote  a  proverb  or  short  saying,  (Luke  iv.  23.)  a  famous  or  receival 
saying  (1  Sam.  x.  12.^  Ezek.  xviii.  2.) ;  a  diing  gravely  spoken, 
and  comprehending  important  matters  in  a  few  words  (Job  xxvii.  1. 
Numb,  xxiii.  7.  18.  xxiv.  3.  15.  Psal.  xlix.  4.  and  Ixxviii.  2.);  a 
thin^  darkly  or  figuratively  expressed  (Ezek.  xx.  49.  Matt.  xv.  15.); 
a  visible  type  or  emblem,  representing  sometliing  different  from  and 
bieyond  itself  (Heb.  ix.  9.  and  xi.  19.  Gr.)  n  special  instruction  (Luke 

1  Lowth'8  Prii;lcctiono8,  No.  10.  or  vol.  i.  p.  Ii2().  of  Dr.  Gregorj^'s  Translation. 

2  A  verbo  irapaSaWttv^  quod  significat  confer  re,  eompararey  assimilare  (ev.Marr- 
iv.  ?0.)  ductuiii  est  noiiicn  vapaSo^rjs ;  quod  5>mi/{(iu/mcm,  eo^a^taitent  QuinctiUanni 
(Inst.  Or.  1.  V.  c.  11 :  1.  viii.  c.  3.  pp.  298.  302.  470.)  intcrpretatur,  Soneca  (Ep.  Ux^ 
iniagiuciii.    Itaquo  coHaiio^  vivc,  ut  Cicoronis  (I.  1.  de  Invent,  c.  30.)  definition* 


p.  eO.    The  wholo  disquisition,  to  which  tfiiif  section  is  largely , ._ 

wortliy  ofj>oru8al.  See  also  Rainbach,  Institutiones  Hermeneut.  p.  187.  et  »cq.; 
J.  K.  rrcilfer*s  liistit.  Hormenout.  Sacr.  pp.  751^—773. ;  and  Chladeiiiii8*s  lain- 
tutioncH  Exercctice,  p.  190.  et  seq. 

^  In  this  and  the  other  references  to  the  Old  TcstamQOt  in  tho  abore  ptngrapb. 
the  original  ie  Svd,  (HaiHaL)  a  parabla^ 
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xiv.  7.) ;  and  a  similitude  or  comparis(m.  (Matt.  xxiv.  32.  Mark  iii. 

According  to  Bishop  Lowdi,  a  parable  is  that  kind  of  allegory  wliich 
consists  of  a  continued  narration  of  a  fictitious  event,  applied  by  way 
of  simile  to  the  illustration  of  some  important  truth.  By  the  Greeks, 
allegories  were  called  ouvai  or  apolofruesy  and  by  tlie  TAom^usfabuUt 
ox  fables  f  and  the  writings  of  the  Phrygian  sage,  or  those  composed 
in  imitation  of  liim,  have  acquired  the  greatest  celebrity.  Nor  did 
our  Saviour  himself  disdain  to  adopt  the  same  metliod  of  instruction ; 
of  whose  parables  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  excel  most  in  wisdom 
and  utility,  or  in  sweetness,  elegance,  and  perspicuity.  As  the  appel- 
lation of  PARABLE  has  been  applied  to  his  discourses  of  this  kind,  tlie 
term  is  now  restricted  from  its  former  extensive  signification  to  a  more 
confined  sense.  This  species  of  composition  also  occurs  very  fre- 
quendy  in  the  prophetic  poetry,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Ezekiel. 

II.  The  use  of  parables  is  of  great  antiquity.  In  tlie  early  ag<»s 
of  the  world,  when  the  art  of  reasoning  was  litde  known,  and  the 
minds  of  men  were  not  accustomed  to  nice  and  curious  speculations, 
we  find  that  the  most  antient  mode  of  instruction  was  by  parable  and 
fable  :  its  advantages,  indeed,  are  many  and  obvious,  it  has  been 
remarked  by  an  acute  observer  of  men  and  morals,  that "  litde  reaches 
the  understanding  of  the  mass  but  through  the  medium  of  the  senses. 
Their  minds  are  not  fitted  for  die  reception  of  abstract  tnith.  Dry 
argumentative  instructbn,  therefore,  is  not  proportioned  to  their  ca- 
pacity :  the  faculty,  by  which  a  right  conclusion  is  drawn,  is  in  them 
the  most  defective ;  they  rather  feel  strongly  than  judge  accurately  : 
and  their  feelings  are  awakened  by  the  impression  made  on  their 
senses."*'  Hence,  instruction  by  way  of  parable  is  naturally  adapted  to 
engage  attention ;  it  is  easily  comprehended,  and  suited  to  the  meanest 
capacity ;  and  while  it  opens  the  doctrine  which  it  professes  to  con- 
ceal, it  gives  no  alarm  to  our  prejudices  and  passions ;  it  communicates 
unwelcome  truths  in  the  least  disagreeable  manner ;  points  out  mistakes, 
and  insmuates  reproof  with  less  offence  and  with  greater  efficacy  than 
undisguised  contradiction  and  open  rebuke.  Of  this  descriptibn,  we 
may  remark,  are  the  parables  related  by  Nadian  to  David  (2  Sam. 
xii.  1 — 9.),  and  by  die  woman  of  Tekoali  to  the  same  monarch.  (2 
Sam.  xiv.  1 — 13.)  The  New  Testament  abounds  with  similar 
examples.  ''  By  laying  hold  on  die  imagination,  parable  insinuates 
itself  into  the  affections ;  and  by  the  intercommunication  of  the  facul- 
ties, the  understanding  is  made  to  apprehend  the  truth  which  was  pro- 
posed to  the  fancy ."^  In  a  word,  uiis  kind  of  instruction  seizes  us  by 
surprise,  and  carries  with  it  a  force  and  conviction  which  are  almost 
irresistible.  It  b  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  parables  were  made  the 
rehicle  of  national  instruction  in  the  most  early  times  ;  that  the  pro- 
phets, especially  Ezekiel,  availed  themselves  of  the  same  impressive 

I  Olassii  Phil.  Sacr.  fib.  ii.  pp.  1304—1306.  ed.  Dtthii.    Parkhurst  and  Schlvtth 
aer  in  voce  vapaSoXtf. 

3  Storr,  OpoBc.  Acad.  vol.  i.  p.  8D.  et  teq. 

9Mrs.  More*t  OmfUan  M«ralf,  voL  i.  p.  106.     4lbid.  p.  107. 
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mode  of  conveying  instruction  or  reproof ;  and  tliat  our  Lord,  follow- 
ing the  same  example,  also  adopted  it  for  the  same  important  purposes. 
III.  Altliough  a  parable  has  some  things  in  common  with  an  allegor}', 
80  that  the  same  rules  which  apply  to  die  latter  are  in  some  degree 
applicable  to  the  former ;  yet,  from  its  peculiar  nature,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  tlie  parable  by  itself,  in  order  tliat  we  may 
understand  and  interpret  it  aright. 

1  -  The  first  excellence  of  a  parable  is,  that  it  turfis  upon  an  image 
well  known  and  applicable  to  the  subject^  the  meaning  of  which  is  clear 
and  definite ;  for  this  circumstance  will  give  it  that  perspicuity  which' 
is  essential  to  every  species  of  allegory. 

How  clearly  this  rule  applies  to  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  is  obvious  to  every 
reader  of  the  New  Testament.     It  may  suffice  to  mention  his  parable  of  the  Tm 
Virgins  (Matt.  xxv.  1 — 13.),  which  is  a  plain  allusion  to  tliose  thinj^s  which  were 
common  at  the  Jewish  marriatrcs  in  those  days  :  the  whole  parable  indeed  is  made 
up  of  the  rites  used  by  the  OrientAls,  as  well  as  by  the  Roman  people,  %t  their 
nuptials  ;  and  all  the  particulars  related  in  it  were  sudi  as  were  commonly  known 
to  the  Jews,  because  they  were  every  day  practised  by  some'  of  them.     In  like 
manner,  the  parables  of  the  lamp  (Luke  viii.  IG.),  of  the  sower  and  the  seed,  of 
the  tares f  of  the  mustard  seedy  of  Uie  leaven,  of  the  net  cast  into  the  sea^  all  of 
which  are  related   in  Matt.  xiii.  as  well  as  of  the  kouschflder  that  planted  a  vine- 
yard, and  let  it  out  to  husbandmen  (Matt.  xxi.  33.),  are  all  representations  of  usual 
and  common  occurrences,  and  such  as  the  generality  of  our  Saviour's  hearers  «*ere 
daily  conversant  with,  and  they  were  tJicrefore  selected  by  him  as  beiii|^  the  most 
interesting  and  ajfccting. 

If  the  parables  of  the  sacred  prophets  bo  examined  by  this  rule,  tliey  will  not 
appear  deficient ;  being  in  generu  founded  upon  such  imagery  as  is  frequently 
used  ;  and  similarly  applied  hy  way  of  metaphor  and  comparison  in  Hebrew  poetry. 
Examples  of  this  kind  occur  m  the  deceitml  vineyard  (Isa.  v.  1 — 7.),  and  int£e 
useless  vine  which  is  given  to  the  fire  (Ezek.  xv.  and  xix.  10 — 14.) ;  for,  under 
this  imagery,  the  ungrateful  people  of  God  are  more  than  once  described.  Similar 
instances  of  opposite  Comparison  present  themselves  in  the  parable  of  the  lion's 
whelps  fulling  into  the  pit.  (Ezek.  xix.  1 — 9.),  in  which  is  displayed  the  captivity 
of  the  Jewish  princes  ;  and  also  in  that  of  the  fair,  lofty,  and  flourishing*  cedar  of 
Lebanon  (Ezek.  xxxi.  3 — 17.),  wliich  once  raised  its  head  to  the  clouds,  at  length 
cut  down  and  neglected :  —  thus  exhibiting*  as  in  a  picture,  the  prosperity  and  the 
fall  of  the  king  or  Assyria.  To  those  may  be  added  one  more  example,  namely, 
that  in  which  the  lovo  of  God  towards  his  people,  and  their  piety  and  fidelity  to 
him,  are  expressed  by  an  allusion  to  the  solemn  covenant  of  marriage.  Exekiel 
has  pursued  this  imago  with  uncommon  freedom  in  two  parables.  (Ezek.  xvi.  and 
zxiii.) ;  and  it  has  been  alluded  to  by  almost  all  the  sacred  poets. 

2.  The  image,  however,  must  not  only  be  apt  and  familiar,  but  must 
also  be  elegant  and  beautiful  in  itself,  and  all  its  parts  must  be  per* 
spicuous  and  pertinent ;  since  it  is  the  purpose  of  a  parable,  and  espe^ 
dally  of  a  poetic  parable,  not  only  to  explain  more  perfectly  some  prih 
position,  but  frequently  to  give  it  animation  and  splendour. 

Of  all  these  excellencies  there  cannot  bo  more  perfect  examples  than  the  para- 
bles whicli  have  just  been  specified  :  to  wliich  we  may  add  the  wcU-know^n  para- 
bles of  Jotham  (Judges  ix.  7 — 15.),  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii.  1 — 14.),  and  of  the 
woman  of  Tckoah.  (2  Sam.  xiy.  4 — 7.)  The  admirably  devised  parable  of  Nathan 
ii  perliaps  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  genuine  pathetic  style  tliat  can  be 
found  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  David's  eager  condemnation  of  the  unsuspected 
offender  at  the  same  time  displays  a  striking  instance  of  the  delusion  of  sin  and 
the  blindness  of  self-love.  '*  He,  who  had  lived  a  whole  year  in  the  unrepealed 
commission  of  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  in  the  decalogue  — and  who,  to  secure 
to  himself  tho  object  for  which  he  had  committed  it,  perpetrated  another  almost 
more  heinous,  and  that  with  an  hypocrisy  suited  to  his  character  —  he  could  bi 
an  instance  denounce  death  on  the  imaginary  offender  for  a  fault  comparatiTelj 
trifling."  — "  Seeinff  he  saw  not,  and  hearing,  he  heard  not;"  he  immedialely 
Hgfl^the  iniquity  and  barbarity  of  the  rich  man's  proceedings ;  his  heart  was  in  a 
^^■■tont  fired  with  indignation  at  the  thought  of  it ;   « the  Teiiemence  of  hit  i^ 
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aentment  oven  over>stcpped  the  limits  of  his  natural  justice,  in  decreeing:  a  pvN 
nishinent  disproportioncd  to  the  crime,  while  he  remained  dead  to  his  own  delin- 
quency. A  pointed  parable  instantly  surprised  liim  into  the  most  bitter  self-re- 
proacii.  A  direct  accusation  might  have  inflamed  him  before  he  was  thus  pre- 
pared ;  and  in  the  one  case  he  might  have  punished  the  accuser,  by  whom,  in  the 
otiicr,  he  was  brought  into  the  deepest  self-abasement.  The  prudent  prophet  did 
not  rashly  reproach  the  king  with  the  crime,  which  ho  wished  hiui  to  condemn  ; 
but  placed  the  fault  at  such  a  distance,  and  in  such  a  point  of  view,  that  he  flrst 
procured  liis  impartial  judgrmont,  and  afterwards  his  self-condemnatiun :  —  an  im- 
portant lesson,  not  only  to  the  offender,  but  also  to  the  reprover."^ 

3.  Every  parable  is  composed  of  three  parts,  1.  The  sensible  si* 
militudet  which  has  variously  been  termed  the  bark  and  the  protasis 
and  consists  in  its  literal  sense  ;  —  2.  The  erplanation  or  mystical 
sense^  also  termed  the  apodosis  and  the  sap  or  fruit,  or  the  thing  sig^- 
nified  by  the  similitude  ])ro]>osed.  This  is  frequently  not  expressed : 
for  though  our  Saviour  sometimes  condescended  to  unveil  the  hidden 
sense,  by  disclosing  the  moral  meaning  of  his  parables  (as  in  Matt, 
xiii.  3 — ^.  18 — ^23.  compared  with  Luke  viii.  4 — 15.  and  Matt.  xiii. 
24 — 30.  36—43.) ;  yet  he  usually  left  the  application  to  those  whom 
he  designed  to  instruct  by  his  doctrine.  Of  this  description  are  the 
parables  of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  of  leaven,  of  the  hidden  trea- 
sure, and  the  pearl  of  great  price  (Matt.  xiii.  31 — 33.  44 — 40.),  be- 
tween which  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  a  comparison  is  instituted, 
the  mystical  sense  of  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  similitudes  them- 
selves. 3.  The  third  constituent  part  of  a  parable  is  the  root  or 
scope  to  which  it  tends.* 

4.  For  the  right  explanation  and  appUcaiion  of  parables,  their  gene^ 
ral  scope  and  design  must  be  ascertained. 

Where  our  Saviour  has  not  himself  interpreted  a  parable,  its  immediate  8cop0 
and  design  are  to  be  sought  with  great  attention  ;  this  indeed  will  generally  ap- 
pear from  the  context,  being  either  expressed  at  its  commencement  or  at  its  con- 
clusion ;  or  it  is  sufficiently  evident  from  tlie  occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered. 
More  particularly,  the  scope  of  a  parable  may  be  ascertained, 

(1.)  From  the  clear  declaration  prefixed  to  it  ; 

As  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  flutton  (Luke  xii.  16—20.),  which  is  prefaced  by 
the  following  caution  in  verse  lo.  Take  fteed  and  beware  of  covetousnesf^for  m 
man's  life  consistctk  not  in  the  abundance  of  things  which  he  posscsseth.  Thus  in 
Luke  xviii.  2 — 8.  the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge  is  preceded  by  tliis  declaration, 
which  plainly  points  out  one  of  its  senses:  He  .npake  a  pamlHe  unto  them,  thai 
men  ougfu  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint.  And  araiii,  in  verse  9.  He  spake 
this  parable  (of  the  Pharisee  and  publican,  verse  1(T— 14.)  unto  certain  which 
trusted  in  thcjnselres  that  they  were  righteousj  and  despised  others. 

(2.)  From  the  declaration  subjoined  to  a  parable  ; 

Thus  our  Saviour  concludes  the  parable  of  the  unmerciful  creditor,  who  would 
not  forgive  his  debtor  the  minutest  portion  of  his  debt,  though  much  had  been 
forgiven  him  (Matt,  xviii.  23 — 35.),  by  the  following  explanation  :  —  So  likewise 
sh^l  my  heavenly  Father  do  also  unto  youj  if  ye  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother 
their  trespasses.  Similar  declarations  are  annexed  to  the  parables  of  the  wedding 
feast  (Matt.  xxv.  13.  Luke  xiv.  11.),  of  the  rich  glutton  (Luke  xii.  21.),  and  of  the 
unjust  steward.  (Luke  xvi.  9.)  The  prophetic  writings  will  furnish  limilar  in- 
stances :  thus  Isaiah  (v.  1 — ^7.)  having  delivered  the  parable  of  a  vineyard  >-  plant- 
ed  with  the  choicest  vines,  and  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care,  yet  which  pro- 

i  Mrs.  More's  Christian  IVforals,  vol.  i.  p.  lOtf. 

9  In  parabolis,  si  integre  accipiantur,  tria  sunt ;  radix,  cortex,  et  medulla  sive 
fructus.  Radix  est  scopus,  in  qucm  tendit  parabola.  Cortex  est  timilitudo  senri- 
bilis,  quce  adhibetur,  ct  sua  sensu  literali  constat.  Medulla  sen  fructus  est  sensU» 
parabol4B  mistieus,  seu  ipsa  res  ad  quam  parabola  fit  accommodatio,  sou  qu»  per 
similitudincm  propositam  significatur.  Glassii  Philologia  S4ura,  lib.  ii.  pars  i.  tr. 
2.  sect.  5.  canon  3.  col.  4H8.  (Lipsiie,  1725.)  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
nine  very  useful  canons  for  the  interpretation  of  parables,  by  GhuniOB,  sltould  hi 
aHogether  <mutted  in  Professor  Dathe*^  voidable  edition  of  Jus  work. 
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duecd  only  wild  fruit  —  annooncos  at  its  cIoM|  that  by  tho  vineyard  were  mtended 
tho  JcwH,  and  by  the  wild  fruit  tlicir  enormous  wickedness,  for  which  they  desenre^ 
the  severest  judirments.  Nathan,  also,  in  the  boautifVil  parable  already  cited,  sub- 
joined a  declaration  of  its  scope  to  tho  criminal  sovereign.  In  the  short  puable^ 
or  apologue,  communicated  from  Jehoasli  king  of  Israel  to  Amaziah  kinc  ol  Jodak 
(3  Kings  xiv.  9, 10.),  the  application  of  it  to  the  latter  is  explicitly  statcdat  its  con- 
clusion. 

(it.)  Whtre  no  declaration  is  prefixed  or  subjoined  to  a  parable f  its  seapt  WMti  ha 
collected  from  a  considcratimi  of  t/ic  snbjcct-mattcrj  context,  or  the  occasion  on  oc- 
rount  of  which  the  partible  was  delivered. 

Thus,  in  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree  (Luke  xiii.  5—9.))  J^sus  Christ  has 
indiratcd  nothing  concerning  its  scope.  But  from  tlie  consideration  of  the  contflxt 
of  his  discourse,  and  of  the  occasion  of  the  parable,  we  loam  that  it  was  designed 
to  teach  the  Jews,  that  unless  they  repented  within  the  space  of  time  allotted  !• 
them  by  Infinite  Mercy,  severe  puiiishnients  would  await  them,  and  their  civil  and 
religious  polity  be  destroyed.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  parable  was,  hit 
disciples  telling  him  of  certain  Galileans,  who  had  come  up  to  the  temple  at  Je- 
rusalem, to  worsliip,  and  whoso  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  sacriCfcee.  Ob 
hearing  this  circimistance,  Christ  said,  Suppose  ycythat  these  Galileans  were  sisaur$ 
above  all  the  Galileans,  because  they  suffered  these  things  ?  1  tell  aou^  nay  ;  Bwi 
except  ye  repeid,  yc  shall  all  likewise  perish.  Having  repeated  the  fast  sentence  • 
second  time,  he  delivered  tlio  parable  of  tho  barren  fig-tree. 

In  like  manner,  to  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  nothing  is  prefixed  or  siil^ 
joined  ;  but  the  relation  occurs  immediately  after  two  others,  m  which  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  return  of  penitent  sinners  affords  joy  in  heaven.  This  however, 
is  an  important  topic,  and  will  require  to  be  more  particularly  considered.  Frtmi 
tho  observations  already  made  on  the  general  luiture  of  parables,  it  will  be  eanly 
perceived  that  the  objects  of  our  Lord's  parables  were  varions ;  such  as  the  con- 
veying either  of  instruction  or  reproof,  the  correcting  or  preventing  of  errors ; 
the  instructing  of  men  in  the  knowledge  of  some  truths  wnich  could  be  viewed 
with  advantage  only  at  a  distance,  or  of  others,  which  would  have  startled  them 
when  plainly  proposed.  Further,  there  were  truths  which  were  necessary  to  be 
conveyed,  respecting  the  establishment  of  his  religion,  and  the  conduct  of  hit  dis* 
ciples  on  occasion  of  that  event.  These  subjects  reouired  to  be  touched  with  a 
delicate  hand  ;  and  a  few  instances  will  show  that  each  of  them  was  condnetsd 
with  the  highest  grace  and  propriety. 

Thus,  the  worldly  spirit  oiUio  Pharisees  is  delicately  yet  strikingly  repkrovedinthe 
parables  of  the  rich  man  whose  grounds  brought  forth  plentifully  (Liike  xii.  J5— 21.;) 
which  was  spoken  to  show  the  fully  of  covetousness, — of  tlie  unjust  steward  (Lake 
xvi.  l.),to  show  the  proper  use  of  wealth, — and  oftlierich  man  and  the  beggai  (Luke 
xvi.  19—31.), to  show  the  danger  of  abusing  it.  —  The  selfishness  and  bigotry  of  ths 
the  same  sect,  which  characteristic  in  some  degree  applied  to  the  whole  Jewish  nir 
tion,  who  **  trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and  despised  others," 
is  convicted  in  the  parables  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  praying  in  the  tem- 
ple, of  the  two  sons  commanded  to  work  in  the  vineyard,  of  the  guest  who  choie 
the  highest  scat  at  tlie  table,  of  the  lost  sheep  and  money,  of  the  prodigal  eoDi 
and  of  the  good  Samaritan.    In  several  t>f  these  parables  the  comparative  merit 


of  the  Jew  and  Gentile  world  is  ju5it  ly  though  faintly  statedi  on  purpose  to 
the  pride  of  the  one  and  to  exalt  the  humble  hopes  of  the  other. 

Another  class  of  parables  is  desin^ned  to  deliver  some  general  lessons  of' 

and  piety  :  such  are  the  parables  of  tho  ten  virgins  and  the  talents.  The  parabki 
of  the  sower  and  of  the  tares,  and  many  of  the  lesser  parables,  are  designed  to 
show  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  Gosjiel  dispensation,  together  with  the  oppi^ 
sit  ion  which  would  be  made  to  it  from  the  malice  of  Satan,  and  the  folly  and  per- 
verseness  of  mankind.  With  these  are  closely  connected  such  parables  as  iem 
lor  their  object  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  calling  of  tho  Gentiles :  ondtf 
this  head  are  comprised  tho  parallels  of  the  murmuring  labourers,  of  Uie  cruieland 
unjust  husbandmen,  the  barren  fig-tree,  and  the  marriage  feast.  IW  considering 
the  occasions  upon  which  these  and  otlier  parables  were  acUvered  by  uio  Redeemer 
of  the  world,  we  shall  be  enabled,  not  only  to  ascertain  tlieir  scope  and  design, 
hut  also  to  perceive  their  wisdom,  beauty,  and  propriety. 

O.  Wherever  the  tDords  of  Jesus  seem  to  he  capable  of  different  senses^ 
>rc  may  with  certainty  conclude  that  to  be  the  true  one  which  lies  most 
level  to  the  apprehension  of  his  auditors. 

Allowing  for  those  figurative  expretsioni  which  were  so  very  fireqamit  and  &• 
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miliar  with  them,  and  which  therefore  are  no  exception!  to  this  general  rule,  this 
nesessary  canon  of  interpretation,  of  all  others,  demaiftls  the  most  attention. 

6*  As  every  parable  has  two  senses^  the  literal  or  external^  and  the 
MYSTICAL  or  internal  sense^  the  literal  sense  must  be  first  explained^  in 
order  that  the  correspondence  between  it  and  the  mystical  sense  may  be 
the  more  readily  perceived. 

For  instance,  "  the  parable  of  the  unforgivincr  servant  represdnts^  literally y  that 
his  lord  forgave  him  a  debt  of  ten  thousand  talents :  —  mystieaUy,  or  spiritually, 
that  God  remits  to  the  penitent  the  punishment  of  innumerable  offences.  Liter' 
aUvy  it  states  that  this  servant,  on  his  refusal  to  exercise  forbearance  towards  his 
fellow-servant,  was  delivered  over  to  the  tormentors :  mystically,  that  God  will 
inflict  the  severest  judgments  on  all  who  do  not  forgive  others  their  trespasses. 
The  unity  of  sense  in  both  interpretations  is  casilv  perceptible  :**!  whence  it  foI<* 
lows  that  every  parable  must  be  consistent  throughout,  anid  that  the  literal  sense 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  mystical  sense.  Hence  also  it  follows,  that  since 
the  scope  and  application  of  parables  are  the  chief  points  to  be  regarded, 

7.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  the  interpretation  of  parables,  that  we  should 
4im%iously  insist  upon  every  single  word ;  nor  ought  we  to  expect  too  CU" 
rious  an  adaptation  or  accommodation  of  it  in  every  part  to  the  spiritual 
meaning  inculcated  by  it ;  for  meaty  circumstances  are  introduced  into 
parables  which  are  merely  ornamental,  and  designed  to  make  the  simili' 
tttde  more  pleasing  and  interesting. 

Inattention  to  this  obv'.fus  rule  has  led  many  expositors  into  the  most  fanciful 
explanations :  resemblances  have  been  accumulated,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
fhtile,  or  at  best  of  little  use,  and  manifestly  not  included  in  the  scope  of  the  par- 
able. Where,  indeed,  circumstantial  resemblances  (though  merely  ornamental) 
will  admit  of  an  easy  and  natural  application,  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  overlook^ 
ed :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  those  parables  which  our  Lord  himself  ex- 
plained to  his  disciples,  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  circumstantial  points  left 
unapplied  ;  but  here  great  judgment  is  necessary  neither  to  do  too  little,  nor  to 
attempt  too  much.3  ui  the  apfmcation,  then,  of  this  rule,  there  are  two  points  to 
be  considered : 

(1.)  Persons  are  not  to  he  compared  with  persons,  but  things  with  things  ;  part 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  part,  out  the  whole  of  the  parable  with  itself. 

Thus,  we  read  in  Matt.  xiii.  24.  The  kingdm  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a  man 
which  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field :  and  in  verse  45.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
likened  ttnto  a  merchant  man  seeking  goodly  pearls.  The  similitude  here  is  not  with 
the  men,  but  with  the  seed  and  the  pearl;  and  the  construction  is  to  be  the  same 
as  in  verse  31.  and  33.,  where  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  is  compared  to  the  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  and  to  leaven. 

(3.)  In  parables  it  is  not  netessary  that  all  the  actions  of  men,  mentioned  in 
them,  should  be  just  actions,  that  is  to  say,  morally  just  and  honest. 

For  instance,  the  unjust  steward  (Luke  xvi.  1— -8.)  is  not  proposed  either  to  jus- 
tify his  dishonesty,  or  as  an  example  to  us  in  cheating  his  lord  (for  that  is  merely 
ornamental,  and  introduced  to  fill  up  the  story)  ;  but  as  an  example  of  hb  care 
and  prudence,  in  providing  for  the  future.  From  the  conduct  or  this  man^  bur 
Loro  took  occasion  to  point  out  the  management  of  worldly  men,  as  an  exam- 
ple of  attention  to  his  followers  in  their  spiritual  afiairs ;  and  at  the  same  time 
added  an  impressive  exhortation  to  make  the  thiuirs  of  this  life  sobservient  to 
their^  everlasting  happiness  ;  assuring  them,  that  if  they  did  not  use  temporal 
blessings  as  thev  ought,  they  could  never  be  qualified  to  receive  spiritual  blessings. 
So  again,  in  Luke  xu.  39.  and  Rev.  iii.  3.  the  coming  of  Christ  is  compared  to  Uie 
coming  of  a  thief,  not  in  respect  of  theft,  but  of  the  suddcm  surprise.  ^  U  is  not 
necessary,"  says  a  great  master  of  eloquence,  '*  that  there  shoura  be  a  perfect  re- 
semblance of  ono  thing  in  all  respects  to  another  ;  but  it  is  nocossarj  tnat  a  thing 
should  bear  a  likeness  to  that  witn  which  it  is  compared.**^ 

8.  Attention  to  historical  circumstances,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance 

1  Bishop  Vanmildert*s  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  236.  &  Ibid. 

9  Non  enim  res  tota  toti  rei  necesse  est  sinulis  sit ;  sed  ad  ipsum,  ad  quod  confere- 
ttvr,  similitudinem  htbeat,  oportet.  Oicero  ad  Horennium,  lib.  iv.  c.  48.  tom.  i.  p. 
19ft.  edit.  BipotfL 
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with  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  things  whence  the  similitudes  are 
iaketi,  toill  essentially  contribute  to  the  interpretation  of  parables. 

(1.)  Some  of  the  parables  related  in  the  New  Testament  arc  suppoacd  to  b» 
true  histories :  in  the  incidental  circumstances  of  others,  our  Saviour  evidentljf 
had  a  regard  to  historical  propriety.  Thus,  tiic  scene  of  that  most  beautiful  and 
instructive  parable  of  the  ^ood  Samaritan  (Luko  x.  30 — 37.)  is  very  appositely 
placed  in  that  dangerous  roui  which  lay  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  ;  no  Mny 
being  more  frequented  than  this,  both  on  account  of  its  leading  to  Pereea,  and  es- 

Socially  because  the  classes  or  stations  of  the  Priests  and  Levites  were  fixed  al 
cricho  as  well  as  at  Jerusalem  :  and  hence  it  is  that  a  Priest  and  a  Lcvite  are 
mentionied  as  travelling  this  way.^  It  iiirthcr  appears,  that  at  this  very  time  Ju- 
dea  in  general  was  overrun  by  robbers,  and  that  the  rond  between  Jericho  and  Je* 
rusalcm  (in  which  our  Lord  repre^nts  this  robbery  to  have  been  committed)  was 
particularly  infested  by  banditti,  whose  depredations  it  favoured,  as  it  lay  through  a 
dreary  solitude.  On  account  of  those  fVcquent  robberies,  we  are  informed  by  Je- 
rome that  it  was  called  the  Blood ij  IVayJ'^ 

(2.)  Again,  in  the  parable  of  a  nobleman  trko  went  into  afar  country  to  receive 
for  himself  a  kingdom,  and  to  return  (Luko  x'lx.  Tj.),  our  I^rd  alludes  to  a  case, 
which,  no  long  time  before,  had  actually  occurred  in  Judua.  Those  who,  by  he- 
reditary succession,  or  by  interest,  had  pretensions  to  the  Jewish  throne,  travelled 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  have  it  confirmed  to  them.  Herod  the  Great  first  went  that 
long  journey  to  obtain  the  kingdom  of  Judca  from  Antony,  in  which  he  succeed- 
ed :  and  having  rnceived  the  kingdomj'^  he  afterwards  travelled  from  Jud«a  t* 
Rhodes,  in  order  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  it  from  Cssar,  i:i  which  he  was 
equally  successful.^  Archclnus,  the  son  and  successor  of  ^erod,  did  the  same  ;  and 
to  him  our  Lord  most  probably  alluded.5  Every  historical  circumstance  is  beau- 
tifully interwoven  by  our  Saviour  in  this  instructive  parable. 

(3.)  Of  the  further  benefit  to  be  derived  from  history  in  the  interpretation  <]f 
parables,  the  similes  in  Matt.  xiii.  31, 32.  will  afford  a  striking  illustration  :  in  these 
parables  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  is  compared  to  a  grain  of  muittard  seed,  aal 
to  leaven  :  nothing  is  subjoined  to  these  verses,  by  way  of  explanation.  What 
then  is  their  scope  .'  Jesus  Christ  was  desirous  of  accustoming  his  disciples  te 
parabolic  instruction  :  from  this  design,  however,  wo  cannot  collect  the  sense  of 
the  parables  ;  wo  have  therefore  no  other  resource  but  history.  Since,  then,  Jettm 
Christ  is  speaking  of  the  progress  of  the  Christian  church,  wc  must  consult  ecde- 
nastical  history,  which  informs  us  that,  from  small  beginnings,  the  church  of 
Christ  has  grown  into  a  vast  congregation,  that  is  spread  over  the  whole  world. 

In  order  that  we  may  enter  fully  into  the  meaning  of  this  parable 
of  our  Lord,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  observe  tliatin  eastern  coun- 
tries the  mustard-plant  (or  at  least,  a  species  of  the  (fivairi,  which  the 
orientals  comprehended  under  that  name,)  attains  a  greater  size  than 
with  us.  It  appears  that  the  orientals  were  accustomed  to  ^ive  the 
denomination  of  trees  to  plants  growing  to  the  heifi:ht  often  or  twelve 
feet,  and  having  branches  in  profiortion.^  To  such  a  height  the  mu»- 
tard-plant  grows  in  Judcea ;  and  its  branches  are  so  strong  and  well 
covered  with  leaves,  as  to  afford  shelter  to  the  feathered  tribe.  Suck 
is  the  image  by  which  Jesus  Christ  represents  the  progress  of  his 
Gospel.  The  kingdom  of  heaven^  said  he,  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard 
Stfcrf— small  and  contemptible  in  its  beginning;  tnhich  is  indeed  the 
least  of  all  seeds,  that  is,  of  all  those  seeds,  with  which  the  Jews 
were  then  acquainted  :  (for  our  Lord^s  words  are  to  be  interpreted  by 
popular  use :  and  we  learn  from  Matt.  xvii.  20.  that,  like  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed  was  a  proverbial  expression  to  denote  a  small  quantity :) 
but  when  it  is  grown,  it  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air 

1  Lightfoot,  Hor.  lleb.  in  loc.  9  Jerome,  cited  by  Calmet.  in  loc. 

3  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiv.  c.  xiv.  ^  4,  5.  4  Ibid.  lib.  xv.  c.  vi.  ^  6,  7. 

^  See  an  illustration  of  this  parable,  as  referring  to  Archelaus,  in  Vol.  IIL  Part 
II.  Chap.  n.  Sect.  L  $  IIL 

^  See  Ligbtfoot's  and  Schoottgenius's  Horas  Hebraicoe  et  Talmudicte,  in  Matt.* 
Cfii.  31|  3S.. 
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come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof.  Under  this  simple  and  beau- 
tiful  figure  docs  Jesus  Christ  describe  the  admirably  dcvelopement 
of  his  Gospel  from  its  origin  to  its  final  consummation. 

(4.)  We  have  said  that  the  understanding  of  parables  is  facilitated  by  an  acr 
quaintance  with  the  properties  of  the  tilings  whence  the  similitudes  are  derived. 
Besides  the  diffusive  effects  of  leaven  already  adverted  to,  which  sufficiently  indi- 
«rate  the  certain  spread  of  the  Gospel,  wo  may  adduce  an  example  &om  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  :  who  parabolically  describing  a  furious  invader  (xlix.  19.)  says,  he 
shall  come  vp  like  a  Uonfrom  the  sicelling  of  Jordan  against  the  habitation  of  the 
strong.  The  propriety  of  tliis  will  appear,  when  it  is  known  tliat  in  antient  timet 
the  river  Jordan  was  particularly  infested  with  lions,  which  concealed  themselves 
among  the  thick  reeds  upon  its  banks.l  Let  us  then  imigine  one  of  these  mo- 
narchs  of  the  desert  asleep  among  the  tliickets  upon  the  banks  of  that  river  :  let  us 
further  suppose  him  to  bo  suddenly  awakened  by  the  roaring,  or  dislodged  by  tho 
overflowing  of  the  rapid  tumultuous  torrent,  and  in  his  fury  rushing  into  the  up* 
land  countrv  :  and  w^e  shall  perceive  tho  admirable  propriety  and  force  of  the 
prophet's  allusion. 

9.  Lastly  ^  although  in  many  of  his  parables  Jesus  Christ  has  deli' 
neated  the  future  state  of  the  churchy  yet  he  intended  that  they  should 
convey  some  important  mortal  precepts^  of  which  we  should  never  lose 
sight  in  interpreting  parables. 

Thus  the  parable  of  the  sower  (Matt.  xiii.  3 — 24.  Mark  iv.  3 — ^20.  and  Luke  viiL 
4 — ](i.),  has  a  moral  doctrine,  for  our  Lord  himself  soon  afler  subjoins  the  follow- 
ing important  caution  :  Take  heed  how  ye  hear.  Again,  the  parable  of  the  tares 
(Niatt.  xiii.  24.  rt  seo.)  refers  to  the  mixture  of  the  wicked  with  the  ^ood  in  this 
world  :  when,  theretorc,  our  Lord  intimated  (in  verses  27 — 2f).)  that  it  is  not  our 
province  to  judge  those  whom  he  has  reserved  for  his  own  tribunal ;  and  in  the 
'MHIi  verse  added,  let  both  grow  together,  he  evidently  implied  that,  since  God 
tolerates  incorrigible  sinners,  it  is  the  duty  of  men  to  bear  with  them ;  the  propa- 
gation of  false  doctrines  is  an  offence  against  God,  who  alone  is  the  judge  and 
punisher  of  them;  — man  has  no  riffht  to  punish  his  brethren  for  their  senti- 
ments.*'^  The  parables  which  are  delivered  m  tho  same  chapter  of  Saint  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  and  also  iii  Luke  xiii.  19.  21.  delineate  tho  excellence  of  the  reli- 
mon  of  Jesus,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  inspire  us  with  love  and  admiration 
for  its  Divine  Author.  Further,  the  parable  or  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard 
(Matt.  XX.  1 — 17.)  besides  predicting  the  future  reception  of  the  Gospel,  teaches 
us  that  no  one  should  despair  of  tne  divine  mercy  so  long  as  he  lives,  and  that 
God  will  bestow  upon  the  faithful  a  larger  measure  of  blessedness  than  they  can 
venture  to  expect,  and  also  that  we  should  not  be  moved  with  envy,  if  others  en- 
joy a  greater  portion  of  gifts  or  talents  than  are  bestowed  upon  ourselves.  In  fact, 
as  an  able  expositor^  has  remarked,  since  our  Saviour's'jparables  frequently  have 
a  double  view,  this  parable  seems  not  only  to  illustrate  the  case  of  tho  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  but  also  the  case  of  all  individuals  of  every  nation,  whom  God  aecepts 
according  to  their  improvement  of  the  opportunities  they  have  enjoyed.  In  like 
^manner,  the  parable  of  the  royal  nuptials,  related  in  Matt.  xxii.  verse  1 — 15.  was  de- 
mgned  chiefly  to  show  the  Jews,  that  the  offers  of  grace  which  they  rejected  would 

1 "  Afler  having  descended,"  says  Maundrell,  ^'  the  outermost  bank  of  Jordan^ 
you  go  about  a  furlong  upon  a  level  strand,  before  you  come  to  the  immediate  bank 
of  the  river.  This  second  bank  is  so  beset  with  bushes  and  trees,  such  as  tama- 
risks, willows,  oleanders,  &c.  that  you  can  iee  no  water,  till  you  have  made  your 
way  through  them.  In  this  thicket,  antiently,  and  the  same  is  reported  of  it 
at  this  day,  several  sorts  of  wild  beasts  were  wont  to  harbour  themselves ;  whose 
being  washed  out  of  the  covert  by  the  overflowings  of  the  river  ffave  occasion  to 
that  allusion,  He  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan^**  &jc.  Mann* 
dreirs  Journey  from  Alleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  110.  (Londmn,  1810.)  Agreeable  to 
this  account,  Ammianus  Marcellinus  states,  that  "  Innumerable  lions  wander 
about  among  the  reeds  and  copses  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers  in  Mesopotamia." 
Lib.  xviii.  c.  7.  (torn.  i.  p.  177.  edit.  Bipont.) 

S  It  is  with  pleasure  tne  author  transcribes  the  following  explicit  declarttion  of 
tke  learned  Roman  Catholic  writer,  Viser.  Having  cited  the  pasMtges  aboye^  ad* 
chiced,  he  says :  Facile  apparel  eos  huie  preeepto  nequa^uam  satitfiteerei  qui  n, 

MKTV,  aC  MINIS,  HDMIlfKS    STVDENT   A    SUA   RXLIGIORS    ABt»VCBK|.      IleniMSieVtiCft 

Sacra  Nov.  Test,  pars  iii. j>.  131.  ' 

3  Gilpin's  Exposition  ef^he  ffew  Test,  vol  i.  p.  78.  note  t. 
VOL.  Ik  78 
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be  made  to  the  Gentiles.  Bat  the  latter  ptai  of  it  alto  eeems  intended  to  check  the 
presumption  of  &uch  as  pretend  to  the  divine  favour  without  complying  with  the 
conditions  on  which  it  is  promised.  It  was  customary  for  the  bridegroom  to  pre- 
pare  vestmonls  for  his  guests ;  and  the  man  montioned  in  ^raes  11 — 13.  ia  said 
to  have  intruded  without  the  requisite  garmont.i 

IV.  From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  have  been  seen  diat  para- 
bles are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  tlie  New  than  in  the  Old 
Testament :  and  although  some  hints  liave  been  already  oficred,*  to 
account  for  die  adoption  of  tliis  mode  of  instrucdon ;  yet,  as  some 
persons  have  taken  occasion,  from  die  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (vi.  9,  10.), 
as  cited  by  Matthew  (xiii.  13 — 15.)»  to  insinuate  that  o\ir  Lord  spake 
m  parables  in  order  that  the  perverse  Jews  might  twt  understand,  it 
may  not  be  irrelevant  if  we  conclude  die  present  strictures  on  para- 
bolic instrucdon,  widi  a  few  remarks  on  die  reasons  why  it  was  adopt- 
ed by  our  Lord. 

1.  Tlie  practice  was  familiar  to  the  Jews  in  common  with  the  odier 
inliabitants  of  the  East,  as  already  stated :  and  some  of  our  Lord's 
parables  were  probably  taken  from  Jewish  ciistoms,  as  the  royal  nup- 
tials (Matt.  xxii.  1 — 15.),  the  rich  glutton  (Luke  xvi.  19 — 31.),  and 
the  wise  and  foolish  virgins.  (Matt.  xxv.  1 — 13.)^  This  method  of 
teaching,  therefore,  was  intelligible  to  an  attentive  and  inquiring  audi- 
tory.    See  Matt.  xv.  10.  and  Mark  iv.  13. 

2.  It  was  customary  for  the  disciples  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  when 
they  did  not  understand  die  meaning  of  their  parables,  to  request  an 
explanation  from  dieir  teachers :  in  like  manner,  Christ's  bearers 
might  have  applied  to  him,  if  they  had  not  been  indisposed  to  receive 
the  doctrines  he  taught,  and  had  they  not  preferred  to  be  held  in  error 
by  the  Scribes  and  rhajrisees,  rather  than  to  receive  instructioB  bom 
bis  lips. 

3.  Parabolic  instrucdon  was  peculiarly  well  calculated  to  yKi  oflfen- 
sive  truths  or  hard  sayings^  until,  in  due  season,  they  should  be  dis- 
closed widi  greater  evidence  and  lustre,  when  they  were  able  to  hear 
and  to  bear  them,  lest  they  shouM  revolt  at  the  premature  disck)sure 
of  d>e  mystery.     Compare  Mark  iv.  33.  with  John  xvi.  12.  25. 

4.  It  was  a  necessary  screen  from  the  malice  of  his  inveterate  ene- 
mies, die  chief  priests.  Scribes  and  Pharisees ;  who  would  not  have 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  any  express  declaradon  which  tbey  m^ 
turn  to  his  destrucdon  (John  x.  24.) ;  but  yet  they  could  not  lay  hoM 
of  the  most  pointed  parables,  which,  they  were  clear-sighted  enou^ 
to  perceive,  were  le^^elled  against  dicmselves.  See  Matt.  xxi.  45. 
Mark  xii.  12.  and  Lukexx.  19.^ 

1  The  authorities  consulted  for  this  section ,  independently  of  those  already  eitad 
incidentally,  are  Emesti,  Instit.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  p.  112. ;  Moms,  in  Ersosti,  torn, 
i.  pp.  314—320. ;  Bauer,  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  pp.  2S&-839. ;  Glami  Phaokfia 
Sacra,  lib.  ii.  part  i.  tract  2.  sect.  5.  canons  3—9.  col.  473 — 492. ;  Tnrretin,  de  u> 
terpret.  Script,  pp.  214,  215. ;  Pfeiffer,  Uerm.  Sacr.  c.  iii.  h  13.  (Op.  ton.  iL  pp. 
635, 636.)  ;  Chladenivs,  Inst.  Exeget.  pp.  190, 191. ;  and  J.  £.  Pfeifibr,  Inat  Honk 
JEkicr.  pp.  753—773. 

SSee  p.  Qll,  supra, 

3  Sherigham,  in  Pref  ad  Joma,  cited  by  Whitby  on  Matt.  ziii.  10.    LifliUbolt 

in  his  Hor«  HebraiccetTalmudics,  has  pointed  out  many  Z'*^ *^ 

it  is  probable  that  Jesus  Christ  took  several  of  his  parables. 

4  Dr.  Hales's  New  Analysis  of  Chronologyi  toL  il  p.  773. 
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5.  The  parables  did  not  contain  tlie  fundamental  precepts  and 
doctrines  oi  the  Gospel,  which  were  delivered  in  the  audience  of  the 
people  with  sufficient  perspicuity  in  Matt.  v. — vii.  and  elsewhere, 
but  only  die  mysteries  relative  to  its  progress  among  both  Jews  aMl 
Gentiles. 

6.  Lasdy,  the  Jews  were  addressed  in  parables,  because,  as  their 
wickedness  and  pcrverseness  indisposed  them  to  receive  profit  from 
bis  more  plain  discourses,  Jesus  Christ  would  not  vouchsafe  to  them 
a  clearer  knowledge  of  these  events.  To  "  have  ears  and  hear  not," 
is  a  proverbial  expression,  to  describe  men  who  are  so  wicked  and 
slothful,  that  they  either  do  not  attend  to,  or  will  not  follow,  the  clear- 
est intimations  and  convictions  of  their  duty.  See  instances  of  this 
expression  in  Jer.  v.  21.  and  Ezek.  xii.  2}  To  this  remark  we  may 
add,  widi  reference  to  die  quotations  from  Isaiah  vi.  9,  10.  that  it  is 
common  for  God  to  speak,  jby  his  prophets,  of  events  that  wpuld 
happen,  in  a  manner  as  if  he  had  enjoined  them.^ 

V.  Whoever  attentively  considers  the  character  of  our  Savioil*, 
merely  as  a  moral  teacher  and  instructor  of  mankind,  will  clearly 
perceive  his  superiori^  to  die  most  distinguished  teachers  of  antiquity. 
Through  die  whole  oi  his  Gospel,  he  discovers  a  deep  and  thorough 
insight  into  human  nature,  and  seems  intimately  acquainted  with 
all  the  subde  malignities  and  latent  corruptions  of  the  human  heart, 
as  well  as  with  all  the  allusbns  and  refinements  of  self-idolatry, 
and  the  windings  and  intricacies  of  self-deceit.  How  admirably  the 
manner,  in  which  he  conveyed  his  instructions,  was  adapted  to  answer 
the  end  and  desi^  of  them,  we  have  ah-eady  seen  ;  we  might  indeed 
abnost  venture  to  appeal  to  his  parables  alone  for  the  authenticity  of 
our  Lord's  mission  as  a  divSie  teacher  :  all  of  them,  indeed,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  dignity  of  sendment,  and  a  simplicity  of  expression, 
Eerfectly  becoming  the  purity  and  excellence  of  diat  religion  which 
e  came  to  establidi.  The  whole  system  of  heathen  in)tliobgy  was 
the  invendon  of  the  poets ;  a  mere  farrago  of  childish  and  romandc 
stories,  chiefly  calculated  to  amuse  die  vulgar.  As  the  far  greater 
part  of  their  fables  and  allegories  are  founded  on  diis  ficdtious  history 
of  the  gods,  so  they  were  pldnly  subservient  to  the  support  of  that 
system  of  idolatry  aad  polytheism  which  the  Gospel  was  designed  to 
overthrow,  if  any  secret  meaning  was  conveyed  under  these  allego- 
rical representadons,  (whici)  seems,  however,  to  be  very  doubtfd,) 
it  was  at  any  rate  too  refined  and  philosophical  to  be  understood  by 
die  comrooQ  people,  whose  religious  knowledge  and  belief  extended  no 
farther  than  the  literal  sense  of  the  words.  The  moral  mstructk)n,  if 
any  was  intended,  must  be  dug  out  of  the  rubbish  of  poeucal  images, 
and  superstidous  conceits.  And,  as  these  were  founded  on  a  raise 
system  of  the  universe,  and  on  unworthy  sentiments  of  God,  and  hit 
moral  government,  they  could  never  contribute  to  the  religious  improve- 


1  Grotius  and  Whitby  on  Matt.  ziii.  10.    Dr.  Whitby  has  c^leeted  PMngef 

.  end  lib.  iii.  p.  850.  £.),  aad  from  Demoathenea.  f Orat.  in  A 
a«ct.  127.) 


ahowing  the  proverbial  uae  ot  having  ears  and  hearing  not,  from  Philo  (i 


anowmg  tne  proveroiai  uae  oi  namng  ears  ana  nsartng  not,  trom  rnilo  (Alieg.  ub. 
ii.  p.  7S.  D.  and  lib.  iii.  p.  Q50.  £.),  and  from  Demoathenea.  (Ont.  in  Anftogeton, 
•^t.  1270  • 

s  See  Biahop  Lowth'f  Note  on  In.  vL  10. 
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ment  of  mankind  eithei*  in  knowledge  or  in  practice.  Let  any  man 
of  true  taste  and  judgment  compare  tlie  abstruse  allegories  of  Plato, 
or  the  monstrous  fables  of  the  Jewish  Talmuds,  with  the  parables  of 
our  Saviour,  he  will  be  at  no  loss  wliich  to  prefer ;  wliile,  tired  and 
disgusted  with  the  one,  he  will  be  struck  with  admiration  at  the  beauty, 
elegance,  and  propriety  of  the  otiier. 

Further,  the  parables  of  Jesus  far  excel  the  fables  of  antiquity  in 
clearness  and  perspicuity,  which  made  them  remarkably  fit  for  the 
instruction  of  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  for  whom  they  were  origi- 
nally designed.  Our  Saviour's  images  and  allusions  are  not  only  taken 
from  nature,  but  especially  from  tliose  objects  and  occurrences  which 
are  most  familiar  to  our  observation  and  experience.  It  requires  do 
laborious  search,  no  stretch  of  imagination,  to  discover  his  meaning,  in 
all  cases  where  he  intended  instruction  or  reproof,  as  appears  evident 
from  tlie  impressions  immediately  produced  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  according  to  their  different  tempers  and  dispositions.  Such 
9/  his  parables  indeed,  as  predicted  the  nature  and  progress  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  and  tlie  opposition  which  it  should  meet  from  the 
malice  of  Satan  and  the  folly  of  mankind,^  were  purposely  left  to  be 
explained  by  the  events  to  which  they  refer,  and  witli  which  they  so 
exactly  correspond,  that  their  meaning  soon  became  plain  and  obvious  to 
Idl.  It  is,  morever,  particularly  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  monl 
instructions  conveyed  by  tlie  parables  of  the  Gospel,  are  of  the  moat 
important  nature,  and  essential  to  our  duty  and  best  interests.  They 
do  not  serve  merely  to  amuse  tlie  imagination,  but  to  enlighten  the 
understanding,  and  to  purify  the  heart.  They  aim  at  no  less  an  object 
than  the  happiness  of  mankind  in  a  future  and  eternal  state.  The 
doctrines  of  the  soul's  immortality  and  #  future  judgment,  are  the 
ground-work  of  our  Lord's  parables ;  and  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
these  fundamental  principles,  is  their  main  and  leading  design.  They 
all  terminate  in  this  point,  and  describe  the  awful  scenes  of  eternityi 
and  the  interesting  consequences  of  that  decisive  trial,  in  a  language, 
though  simple  and  unadorned,  yet  amazingly  striking  and  impressive. 
But  the  fabulous  representations  of  the  heathen  poets  on  this  subject, 
were  more  fitted  to  amuse  than  to  instruct :  diey  served  rather  to 
extinguish  than  revive  the  genuine  sentiments  of  nature,  and  conse* 
quendy  to  weaken  the  influence  of  this  doctrine  as  a  principle  of  vir- 
tuous conduct. 

There  is  also  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  parables  of  Jesus.  Some 
of  them  comprehend  no  dialogue,  and  scarcely  any  action,  and  are 
little  more  than  a  simple  comparison  between  the  subject  to  be  inves- 
tigated and  something  very  well  known.  In  others  may  be  traced  the 
Outlines  of  a  complete  drama.  The  obscurity  which  may  be  thought 
to  lie  in  some  of  them,  wholly  arises  from  our  not  clearly  understanding 
his  character^  or  that  of  his  audience,  or  the  occasion  on  which  he 
spoke ;  except  where  the  subject  itself  rendered  some  obscurity 
unavoidable. 

*-*-* *  ■       ■    — • _       r  -■ -1 — —■' 

1  Of  thip  description,  for  instance,  are  the  pvablec  of  the  sower,  of  the  tares,  old 
oFtbb  laboorerB  in  the  meyaid^ 
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Conciseness  b  anotlier  excellence  of  the  parables  of  Christ.  Scarce 
a  single  circumstance  or  expression  can  be  taken  away  from  any  of 
theniy  without  injuring  tlie  whole.  They  also  comprehend  tlic  most 
extensive  and  important  meaning  in  the  shortest  com(Kiss  of  narration ; 
and  afford  at  tlie  same  tunc  tlie  largest  scope  to  the  judgment  and 
reflection  of  tlie  reader.  An  extraordinary  candour  and  charity  like- 
wise pervade  all  tlie  parables  of  Jesus.  He  gives  die  most  favourable 
representations  of  tilings.  Li  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  he  sup- 
poses but  one  of  a  hundred  to  go  astray  ;  yet  the  good  shepherd  leaves 
the  rest,  to  go  in  quest  of  tliis.  In  the  parable  of  tlie  ten  virgins,  he 
supposes  the  number  of  tlie  wise  to  be  equal  to  tliat  of  tlie  foolish.  In 
that  of  the  prodigal,  for  one  son  that  takes  a  riotous  course,  there  is 
anodier  that  continued  in  his  duty.  In  diatof  tlie  ten  talents,  two  are 
supposed  to  improve  what  is  committed  to  them,  for  one  that  docs  not 
improve  it.  In  the  parable  of  tlie  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  Abraliam 
uses  the  term  San  to  tlie  former,  though  in  the  place  of  punishment ; 
and  he  is  represented  as  sdll  retaining  kind  regards  to  his  bretliren.  A 
name  is  delicately  widilield  (lom  the  character  Uiat  is  blameable,  while 
one  is  given  to  the  good. 

An  exact  propriety  and  derorum  is  observed  in  all  the  parables  of 
Christ,  and  every  tiling  tliat  is  spoken  is  suited  to  the  character  of  die 
person  who  speaks  it.  His  parables  surpass  all  oUiers,  in  being  so 
natural  and  probable  diat  diey  have  die  air  of  truth  rather  dian  of 
fiction.^  Generosity  and  decorum  are  so  strongly  manifested  in  the 
character  of  the  compassionate  Samaritan,  that  the  Jewish  lawyer, 
whose  prejudices  and  passions  would  be  all  excited  by  the  very  name, 
coidd  not  withhold  his  approbaUon  of  it.  Tliere  is  also  great  candour 
and  propriety  in  the  selectk)n  and  adjusunent  of  the  two  characters. 
Had  a  Jew  or  a  Samaritan  been  represented  as  assisting  a  fellow- 
countryman,  or  a  Jew  assisting  a  Samaritan,  the  .story  would  have  been 
less  convincing  and  impressive.  '^  In  die  parable  of  the  murmuruig 
labourers,  the  proprietor  of  the  vineyard  assembles  the  labourers  in  the 
evening  all  together  to  receive  Uieir  wages,  begins  to  pay  those 
who  were  called  at  die  latest  hour,  and  proceeds  gradually  to  the  first 
invited.  This  circumstance  widi  die  greatest  propriety  introduces 
tlieir  complaint.  It  also  discovers  candour  and  integrity  in  the  judge, 
in  allowing  them  to  be  witnesses  of  his  distribution,  in  attentively 
hearing  Uieir  objections,  and  calmly  pointing  out  how  groundless  and 
unreasonable  they  were.  In  die  parable  of  die  barren  fig-tree,  die 
keeper  of  the  vineyard  is  whh  great  propriety  and  candour  introduced 
as  interceding  eamesdy  for  a  further  respite  and  trial  to  the  tree,  and 
enforcing  his  plea  from  weighty  consideradons."  In  what  an  amiable 
and  proper  light  is  the  generous  creditor  in  the  parable  represented, 
and  with  what  natural  simplicity.  "  Then  the  Lord  of  that  servant 
was  moved  with  compassion,  and  loosed  him,  and  forgave  him  the 
debt."  What  ingenuous  sorrow  appears  in  the  character  of  the  prodi- 
gal ?  What  natural  affecuon,  generosity,  and  fbrwardoess  to  forgive, 
in  the  parent  ?  

1  Uw'a  Life  of  ChriM,  ^  32$.  iiota.  ' 
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Besides  the  regard  paid  by  Jesus  Christ  to  historical  propriety  in 
the  incidental  circumstances  (which  has  been  already  noticed  in  pp, 
614,  615.^,  it  is  a  peculiar  excellence  of  the  parables  of  Christ,  that 
the  acton  in  them  are  not  the  inferior  creatures,  but  men.  He  leads 
us  sometimes  to  draw  instruction  from  the  inferior  animals,  and  the 
process  of  things  in  the  vegetable  world,  as  well  as  nature  m  seneral. 
But  men  are  tlie  more  prcfper  acton  in  a  scene,  and  speaken  in  a  dia- 
logue, formed  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  Men  add  to  the  sigiufi- 
cance  without  diminishing  the  ease  and  familiarity  of  the  narradon. 
In  tlie  fables  of  ^sop,  and  of  the  Hindoos,^  as  well  as  of  the  Jewish 
prophets,  inferior  creatures,  and  even  vegetables,  are  introduced  ai 
actors. 

Another  distinguishing  character  of  our  Lord's  parables  is,  the  fire- 
qucnt  introduction  of  his  own  character  into  them,  as  the  principil 
figure,  and  in  views  so  various,  important,  and  significant ;  for  instancei 
the  sower ;  the  vine-dresser  ;  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  ;  the  careibl 
sliepherd ;  the  just  master ;  tlie  kind  father ;  the  splendid  bridegroom ; 
tlie  potent  nobleman ;  the  heir  of  a  kingdom  ;  and  the  king  upon  hit 
throne  of  glory  judging  tlie  whole  world  of  mankind.  A  strikioe 
contrast  hence  arises  between  the  simplicity  of  the  4^^^P^^>Qs  and 
the  dignity  of  the  speaker. 

A  mrther  material  circumstance  which  characterises  the  parables 
of  Christ  is,  that  he  spake  them  just  as  occasions  were  ofiered ;  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  conversation  and  instruction  ;  privately  as  wdl 
as  publicly ;  to  his  own  disciples ;  to  tlie  multitude  ;  and  to  the  Pbft- 
risees  and  chief  rulers.  An  accidental  question,  or  unexpected  even^ 
appeal^  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  some  of  tliepi.  For  instance, 
that  of  die  good  Samaritan,  when  he  was  a^ked,  '^  Who  is  my  neig^ 
hour  .^"  that  of  the  rich  man,  whose  ground  brought  foith  plentifmlyi 
when  he  was  desired  to  determine  a  suit  concerning  an  estate  ;  that 
of  the  barren  fig-tree,  when  he  was  told  of  the  Galileans  whom  Piht» 
had  massacred ;  diat  of  a  certain  man  who  made  a  great  supper, 
when  he  was  present  at  a  splendid  entertainment ;  and  tliose  el  the 
careful  shepherd,  the  prodigal  son,  the  unjust  steward,  and  the 
inhuman  rich  Jew,  when  a  great  number  of  publicans  and  sinners,  and 
of  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  happened  to  be  present,  and  the  latter  mur- 
mured against  him,  and  insulted  him.  No  man,  except  Jesus,  ever 
did  speaK  in  parsibles,  unpremeditated,  and  on  various  occasions. 
No  man  is  now  capable  of  conve3ring  instruction  in  the  like  manner. 
No  instructor  can  ever  presume  to  be  equal  to  him,  nor  so  much  as  to 
imitate  or  resemble  him. 

Again  ;  the  parables  of  our  Lord  were  admirably  adapted  to  the 
time  when,  the  place  in  which,  and  the  persons  to  whom,  they  were 
delivered  ;  while  they  were  also  fitted  for  the  general  instruction  of 
mankind  in  aU  ages.  Hiese  compositions  of  Christ  were  likewise  aD 
original.  Dr.  Lightfoot  and  others  have  shown  that  Jesus  often  bor- 
rowed proverbs  and  phrases  fr^m  the  Jews.    But  an  inspired  teacher 

XSee  Wilkins^P,  or^Sir  W.  Jones's,  TransUtion  of  the  Fables  of  Veshnoo-Saniw. 
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would  not  surely  propose  whale  parablesj  that  were  in  common  US6» 
for  his  own.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  body  used  the  parables  of 
Christ  before  his  time  ;  for  those  which  are  alleged  out  of  tne  Talmu- 
dical  or  other  Jewish  writers,  were  ail  penned  some  ages  after  his  birth. 
For  instance,  the  parable  of  the  householder  and  the  labourers,^  which 
is  extant  in  the  Jerusalem  Gemara,  was  written  an  age  and  a  half  a| 
least  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  It  is  more  probable,  there-' 
ibre,  that  it  was  written  in  imitation  of  Christ,  than  borrowed  from 
any  antient  tmdition.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  others  ;  as 
Matt,  xviii.  17.  out  of  the  book  of  Musar ;  and  of  another  parable 
like  that.  Matt.  xxv.  1.  of  the  ten  virgins.^ 

K  Jesus  had  borrowed  whole  parables,  or  discourses,  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  remarked  so  onen,  that  he  spake  as  one  who  had 
authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes ;  nor  would  the  extraordinary  wisdom 
of  his  instructions  have  so  much  astonislied  his  auditors.  Further ; 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  would  have  been  glad  to  have  exposed  him 
by  proclaiming  to  the  people,  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  Kabbis  for 
what  gained  him  the  reputation  of  superior  sagacity.  This  also  would 
have  been  a  plausible  argument  to  have  retorted  upon  him,  when  be 
opposed  their  traditions. 

To  conclude,  it  is  a  singular  excellency  in  the  Gospel  parabl^ 
that,  though  they  were  for  the  most  part  occasional,  and  wisely  adapted 
by  our  Saviour  to  the  characters  and  circumstances  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  originally  addressed,  yet  they  contain  most  wholo- 
some  instructions  and  admonitions  for  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  for 
every  future  period  of  his  church.  They  are  at  once  excellently 
accommodated  to  the  comprehensions  of  the  vulgar,  and  capable  of 
instructing  and  delighting  the  most  learned  and  judicious,  in  short, 
all  the  parables  of  Christ  **  are  beautiful ;  the  truest  delineation  of 
human  manners,  embellished  with  all  those  graces  which  an  unaffected 
k)vely  simphcity  of  diction  is  able  to  bestow, — graces  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  most  elaborate  artifice  of  compositicm.  But  two  of  the 
number  shine  among  the  rest  with  unrivalled  splendour ;  and  we  may 
safely  challenge  the  genius  of  antiquity  to  produce,  from  all  his  stores 
of  elegance  and  beauty,  such  specimens  of  pathetic  unlaboured  de- 
f$cription,  as  the  parables  of  the  prodigal  son  and  the  good  Samaritan.^ 

SECTION  VI. 

O^   SC|UPTUV   PROVEBBS. 

I.  ATaiure  of  Proverbs.  —  Prevalence  of  this  mode  of  instruction.  — 
II.  Different  kinfis  of  Proverbs.  —  III.  The  Proverbs  occurring 
in  the^new  Testament^  how  to  be  interpreted. 

I.  The  inhabitants  of  Pales&M,  in  oommoo  with  other  oriental 
nations,  were  much  in  the  use  of  proverbs,  or  detached  aphorisms; 

1  MaU.  zx.  1—16.  S  Le  Clerc  on  Matt.  u.  15. 

3  Dr.  Gray*t  DeUneatum  of  the  Parablet,  pp.  19.  SI.  (EdiQbiirg^b,  1814,  8to.) 
Alontbly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ivii.  p.  196.  Wakefield's  fnternat  Evidences  of  Chrb- 
tjaaity,  p.  36.    Sinpson's  Internal  and  Pref umplive  Efidencet  of  Chrtstitnity,  pp. 
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that  is,  concise  and  sententious  common  sayings,  founded  on  a  ckM 
observance  of  men  and  manners. 

Tiiis  metbod/)f  instruction  is  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and  was 
adopted  by  tliose,  who,  by  genius  and  reflection,  exercised  in  tbe 
soiiool  of  experience,  had  accumulated  a  stock  of  knowledge,  which 
they  were  desirous  of  reducing  inlo  Uie  most  compendious  form,  and 
comprising,  in  a  few  maxims,  such  observations  as  they  apprehended 
to  be  most  essential  to  human  happiness.  Proverbial  expressians 
were  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  rude  state  of  society,  and  more  likely  to 
])roduce  effect  than  any  other  :  for  diey  professed  not  to  dispute,  but 
to  command,  —  not  to  persuade,  but  to  compel ;  they  conducted  men, 
not  by  circuitous  argument,  but  led  them  immediately  to  the  approba- 
tion and  practice  of  integrity  and  virtue.  That  tliis  kind  of  histnic- 
tfon,  however,  might  not  be  altogether  destitute  of  attraction,  and  lest 
it  should  disgust  by  an  appearance  of  harshness  and  severity,  tbe 
teaciiers  of  mankind  added  to  their  precepts  tlie  graces  of  harmony ; 
and  decorated  them  with  metaphors,  comparisons,  allusions,  and  other 
embellishments  of  sQrle. 

Proverbial  instruction  was  a  favourite  style  of  composition  amooe 
the  Jews,  which  continued  to  the  latest  ages  of  their  literature ;  ana 
obtained  among  them  the  appellation  of  Mashalm  or  parables,  pardy 
because  it  consisted  of  parables  strictly  so  called,  (tlie  nature  of  which 
iias  been  discussed  in  tlie  preceding  section,)  and  pardy  because  h 
possessed  uncommon  force  and  authority  over  tlic  minds  of  the  audf- 
tors.  The  Proverbs  of  the  Old  Testament  are  classed  by  Bishop 
Lowth  among  the  didactic  poetry  of  tlie  Hebrews,  of  which  many 
specimens  are  extant,  particularly  die  Book  of  Proverbs,  compowd 
by  Solomon,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
tliis  work.^  The  royal  sage  has,  in  one  of  his  Proverbs,  himself  ex- 
plained the  principal  excellences  of  this  form  of  composition  ;  exhibit- 
ing at  once  a  complete  definition  of  a  proverb,  and  a  very  happy  spe- 
cimen of  what  he  describes  : 

Apples  of  gold  in  a  het-work  of  silvor 
Is  a  word  seasonably  spoken. 

Prov.  x'xv.  11. 

Thus  intimating,  tliat  grave  and  profound  sentiments  should  be  set 
off  by  a  smooth  and  well-tiuned  phraseology  ;  as  the  appearance  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  exquisitely-coloured  fruit,  or  the  imitation  of  it 
perhaps  in  the  most  precious  materials,  is  improved  by  the  circumstance 
of  its  shining  (as  through  a  veil)  through  tlie  reticulations  of  a  silver 
vessel  exquisitely  carved.  In  the  above-cited  passage  he  further 
insinuates,  that  it  is  not  merely  a  neat  turn  and  polished  diction  by 
which  proverbs  must  be.  recommended  ;  but  that  truth  itself  acquiret 
additional  beauty  when  partially  discovered  through  the  veil  of  etegamt 
fiction  and  imagery. 

1.  The  first  excellence  of  a  proverb  is  Brevity?  without  whicfa 

i  See  Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  Chap.  HI.  Sect.  III.  pp.  110—118. 

S  '*  The  brevity  of  thid  kind  of  composition,"  says  an  elegant  critio  of  tntiMit 
times,  "  and  the  condensing  of  much  tnought  into  a  small  compass,  renden  it  nwrt 
sententious,  more  sage,  and  expressive  :  as  fa  a  small  seed,  taa  whole  powtr  of 
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it  can  retain  neither  its  name  nor  its  nature.  The  discriminating 
sentiment  should  be  expressed  in  a  few  words,  not  exceeding  ten  ot 
at  most  twelve  words,  otherwise  it  is  no  longer  a  proverb,  but  a  de- 
clamation ;  and  it  should  force  itself  upon  the  mind  by  a  single  eSorty 
not  by  a  tedious  process.  Accordingly,  the  language  must  be  strong 
and  condensed,  rather  omitting  some  circumstances  which  may  appear 
necessary,  than  admitting  any  tiling  superfluous.  Horace  himself 
insists  on  this  as  one  of  the  express  rules  of  didactic  poetry,  and  has 
assigned  the  reason  on  which  it  b  founded  : 

Short  be  the  precept,  which  with  ease  is  gained 
By  docile  minds,  and  &ithfully  retained.^ 

Solomon  expresses  the  same  sentiment  in  his  own  parabolic  manner  : 

The  words  of  the  wise  are  like  goads, 

And  like  nails  that  are  firmly  fixed.    Eccles.  zii.  11. 

That  is,  they  instantaneously  stimulate  or  affect  the  mind  }  they  pene* 
trate  deeply,  and  are  firmly  retained.  Even  the  obscurity,  which  is 
generally  attendant  on  excessive  brevity,  has  its  use ;  as  it  sharpens 
the  imderstanding,  keeps  alive  the  attention,  and  exercises  the  genius 
by  the  labour  of  investigation,  while  no  small  gratification  results  firom 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  our  own  efforts. 

2.  Another  excellence,  essential  to  a  proverb,  is  Elegance  ;  idiich 
is  neither  inconsistent  with  brevity,  nor  with  some  degree  of  obscurity. 
Elegance  in  this  connection  respects  the  sentiment,  the  imagery,  and 
the  diction :  and  tliose  proverbs,  which  are  the  plainest,  most  obvious, 
and  simple,  or  which  contain  notliing  remarkable  either  in  sentiment  or 
style,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  destitute  of  their  peculiar  elegance, 
if  they  possess  only  bre\ity,  and  that  neat,  compact  form,  and  round- 
ness of  period,  which  alone  are  sufficient  to  constitute  a  proverb. 
Examples  of  tliis  kind  occur  in  tlie  maxim  of  David,  recorded  in  1 
Sam.  xxiv.  13.  and  in  that  of  Solomon,  Prov.  x.  12.^ 

II.  Proverbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  1.  Entire  Sentences; 
and,  2.  Proverbial  Phrases,  which  by  common  usage  are  admitted 
into  a  sentence. 

1.  Examples  of  Entire  Proverbial  Sentences  occur  in  Gen.  z.  9. 
and  xxii.  14.     1  Sam.  x.  12.  and  xxiv.  13.  2  Sam.  v.  8.  and  zx.  16. 
Ezek.  xvi.  44.  and  xviii.  2.  '  Luke  iv.  23.     John  iv.  87.  and  2  Pet.  ii 
22. ;  in  which  passages  the  inspired  writers  expressly  state  the  sen 
tences  to  have  passed  into  proverbs. 

2.  Examples  of  Proverbial  Phrases,  which  indeed  cannot  be  cor 
rectly  termed  proverbs,  but  which  have  acquired  their  form  and  use^ 
are  to  be  found  in  Deut.  xxv.  4.   1  Rings  xx.  11.  2  Chron.  zzv.  9. 
Job  vi.  5.  xiv.  19.  and  xxviii.  18.  Psal.  xUi.  7.  and  Ixii.  9.     Of  this 
description  also  is  that  beautiful  and  memorable  sentence,  the  fbab 

OF  THE  LORD  IS  THE  BEGINNING  OF  WISDOM.      Psal.  CZi.    10.,  which  IS 

repeated  in  Prov.  i.  7.  ix.  10.  and  in  Job  zzviii.  28.     The  book  of 

TeffetatioDy  which  it  to  produce  a  tree,  is  contained.  And  if  anv  writer  ihoiild  am« 
plify  the  tentence,  it  would  no  lon^^er  be'  a  proverb,  Irat  a  dedamniicm."  Dike 
Tftiuf  Phalbrkui,  IIam  Epfoivumtf  aect.  iz. 

1  Art  of  Poetry  bj  Francis,  vena  456. 

S  Lowth,  Pn^ct.  zxiT.  f^  31fl-3ia  (edtt.1763),  or  vol  iL  pp.  160^173.  <tf 
Dr.  Gregory*!  tranalation. 

vol*.  II.  79 
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Proverbs  likewise  contains  very  many  similar  sentences ;  from  amoD^ 
which  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  Prov.  i.  17.  32.  iii.  Vi.  vi.  6.  37.  z.  5. 
13.  19.  25.  xi.  15.  22.  27.  xii.  11.  15.  xv.  2.  33.  xvii.  1.  10.  19.  38. 
xix.  2.  24.  XX.  4.  11.  14.  21.  25.  xxii.  6.  13.  xxv.  11.  16.  37.  xxvL  4. 
10,  11.  14.  17.  28.  xxvii.  6,  7,  8.  10.  14.  17.  22.  xxviii.  21.  So  in  the 
book  of  Ecdesiastesy  ch.  i.  15.  18.  iv.  5.  12.  v.  2.  6.  8,  9, 10.  vi.  9.  vii. 
17.  ix.  4.  18.  X.  1,  2.  8.  15.  19,  20.  xi.  3.  4.  6,  7.  xii.  12.  And  in  the 
Prophets,  Jer.  xiii.  23.  xxiii.  28.  Ezck.  vii.  5.  Micah  vii.  5, 6.  Habak. 
ii.  6.  Mai.  ii.  10.  &.c.  And  likewise  in  the  New  Testament^  as  in 
Matt.  V.  13—15.  vi.  3.  21.  34.  vii.  2.  5.  16.  ix.  12.  16.  x.  10.  22.  24. 
26.  xii.  34.  xiii.  12.  57.  xv.  14.  xxiii.  24.  xxiv.  28.  Mark  ix.  50. 
Luke  ix.  62.  xii.  48.  xxiii.  31.  Acts  ix.  5.  xx.  35.  1  Cor.  v.  6.  x.  13* 
XV.  33.  2  Cor.  ix.  6,  7.  2  Thes.  iii.  10.  Tit.  i.  15. 

III.  The  Proverbs  occurring  in  the  New  Testament  are  to  be 
explained,  partly  by  the  aid  of  similar  passages  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  partly  from  the  antient  writings  of  the  Jews,  especially  from 
the  Talmud  ;  whence  it  appears  iiow  much  they  were  in  use  among 
that  people,  and  tliat  tliey  were  applied  by  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
agreeably  to  common  usage.  The  proverbs,  contained  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  are  collected  and  illustrated  by  Dramas,  and 
Andreas  Schottus  ;  whose  works  are  comprised  in  the  ninth  volume 
of  the  Critici  Sacri,  and  also  by  Joachim  Zehner,  who  has  elucidated 
them  by  parallel  passages  from  tlie  fathers  as  well  as  from  the  heathen 
writers,  in  a  treatise  published  at  Lcipsic  in  1601.  The  proverbs 
which  are  found  in  tlie  New  Testament  have  been  illustrated  by 
Vorstius^  and  Viser,^  as  well  as  by  Lightfoot  and  Schoetgenius  in  their 
Hora  HebraiuB  et  Talmudica^  and  by  Buxtorf  in  his  Lexicon  CU^ 
daicum  Talmudicumet  Rabbinicum  ;  from  which  last-mentioned  wofks 
Rosenmiiller,  Kuinoel,  Dr.  Whitby,  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  and  other  conn 
mentators,  both  British  and  foreign,  have  derived  their  illustrations  of 
the  Jewish  parabies  and  proverbs. 


SECTION  VII. 


CONCLUDING     OBSERVATIONS     ON     THE     FIGURATIVE      LANGUAGE     OP 

SCRIPTURE. 

I.  Synecdoche.  —  II.  Irony.  —  III.  Hyperbole. 

Besides  the  figures  already  discussed,  and  tlic  right  understand- 
ijig  of  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of 
Scripture,  Glassius,  and  other  writers,  who  havo  treated  expressly  oa 
the  tropes  and  figures  of  the  sacred  writings,  have  enumerated  a  great 
variety  of  other  figures  which  are  to  be  found  in  them.  As,  how- 
ever, many  of  diese  are  merely  rhetorical ;  and  though  tlicy  are 


Do  Dialectis  N.  T.  (elvo.  LipsiiB),  pp.  168—252. 
^^  Viser  Hermeneutica  Sacra  Novi  Tostamenti.  part  ii.  sect.  ix.  cap.  3.  pp.  13i— 
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admirably  calculated  to  show  how  vastly  superior  the  inspired  volume 
IS  to  all  the  productions  of  the  human  mind,  for  the  beauty  and  subli- 
mity of  its  com|)osition ;  yet,  as  it  would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a  field 
of  discussion,  were  we  to  introduce  such  figures  at  length,  our  atten- 
tion must  be  directed  to  a  few  of  those  principal  figures  which  have 
not  been  mentioned  in  die  preceding  pages. 

The  most  important  of  these  figures,  which  remain  to  be  noticed, 
are,  1.  Synecdoche;  2.  Irony;  and,  3.  the  Hyperbole. 

I.*  Synecdoche. 

A  Synedoche  is  a  trope  m  which,  1.  The  whole  is  put  for  a  part ; 
2.  Apart  is  put  for  the  whole ;  3.  A  certain  number  for  an  uncertain 
one  ;  4.  A  general  name  ior  2i  partiadar  one  ;  and  6.  Special  words 
for  general  ones.  A  very  few  examples  will  suffice  to  Ulustrate  this 
figure. 

1.  TTie  whole  is  sometimes  put  for  a  part  : 

Ab.  the  world  for  the  Roman  empire,  which  was  but  a  amall  though  vory  re- 
markable part  of  the  world,  in  Acts  zziv.  5.  and  Rev.  iii.  10.  The  world  for  th« 
earthf  which  is  a  part  of  it,  2  Pet.  iii.  G.  Rom.  i.  d.  1  John  ▼.  1^  Thus  the  whole 
person  is  put  for  a  part,  as  man  for  the  soul,  Luke  x\'i.  23.  where  the  rich  man, 
Abraham,  and  Lazarus,  are  respectively  put  for  their  souls ;  man,  for  the  hodyf 
John  xix.  42.  xx.  2.  13.  witli  LuKe  zxiv.  3.,  in  which  passages  Jesus  is  put  for  hi« 
dead  body.  Time  for  a  part  of  time,  as  Dan.  ii.  4.  wnich  simply  means,  we  wieh 
you  a  long  life  and  reign.  Gen.  xvii.  19.  where  the  words  ezerlastiMg  covenamt 
denote  while  the  Jewish  policy  subsists,  that  is,  until  Messiah  come,  (Gen.  xliz. 
10.)  —  sec  also  Exod.  zxi.  C.  where  the  expression  for  ever  means  the  year  of 
jubilee. 

To  this  class  of  Synecdoche  mav  be  referred  those  instances,  in  wliich  the  v/ir- 
rat  number  is  sometimes  put  for  the  singular  :  as  the  mountains  of  Ararat  ((ien. 
yiii.  4.),  which  term  might  refer  to  the  bitopped  form  of  that  mountainous  range. 
The  cities  where  Lot  dwelt,  Gen.  xix.  24,  zio. ,  the  sides  of  the  house,  Amos  vi. 
10.  'f  the  Bides  of  the  ship,  Jonah  i.  5. ;  the  ass  and  foal,  on  which  Jesus  Chriei 
was  set.  Matt.  xxi.  7.  compared  with  Zech.  ix.  0. ;  the  prophets,  Mark  i.  2.  John 
vi.  45.  Acts  xiii.  40. ;  in  all  which  places  only  one  of  those  things  or  persons  men* 
tioned  is  to  be  nndertood.  So,  children  is  put  for  child,  Gen.  xxi.  7.,  so  daughters 
and  sons'  dauehten.  Gen.  xlvi.  7.,  when  Jacob  had  but  one  daughter,  (verse  15.) 
and  one  grona-dau^hter,  (vejse  17.)  So  the  sons  of  Dan,  ^ver8e23.)  when  he  had 
but  one.  So  the  cities  of  Gilcad  are  mentioned  in  Judg.  xii.  7.,  whereas  Jephthah 
was  buried  in  one  city  in  that  region.  In  like  manner,  by  the  sons  of  Jehoiada  ie 
Intended  only  Zcchariah,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  25.  compared  with  verses.  20.  and  21. ; 
and  our  Saviour  speaks  of  himself  in  the  plural  number,  John  iii.  11. 

2.  Sometimes  the  part  for  the  whole. 

Thus  in  Gen.  i.  5.  8. 13. 19.  23.  31.  the  evening  and  morning,  being  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  the  day,  are  pu|i|br  the  entire  day.  So  the  5011/  comprehends  tne  en- 
tire man,  Acts  xxvii.  37.  See  similar  expressions  in  Gen.  xii.  5.  xvii.  14.  Ezod. 
xii.  19.  Lev.  iv.  2.  Psal.  iii.  2.  xi.  1.  xxv.  13.  Isa.  Iviii.  5.  Ezek.  zriii.  4.  Luke  vi 
9.  Acts  ii.  41.  &Ai, 

So,  the  singular  number  is  soiuetimes  put  for  the  plural: 

This  chiefly  takes  place  when  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  multitude  collectively, 
or  of  an  entire  species.  Thus  in  Gen.  iii.  8.  tree  in  the  Hebrew  is  put  for  trees.  Gen. 
xlix.  6.  In  thtir  anger  they  slew  a  man,  and  in  their  self'wiU  they  houghed  «n  ex* 
that  is,  men  and  oxen.  Exod.  xiv.  17.  (Heb.)  i  will  get  me  honour  iipofi  Phmrmom 
and  upon  all  his  host,  upon  his  chariots,  and  upon  his  horsemen,  that  is,  the  whoto 
multitude  of  his  chariots  which  are  enumerated  in  verse  7.  So  in  Exod.  zv.  1. 21. 
the  horse  and  his  rider  are  put  collectively  for  the  horses  and  horsemen  who  wen 
in  the  Egyptian  army.  So  the  Hivite,  Canaanite,  and  Hittite,  Exod.  xziiL  90^ 
Uie  oz  and  the  ass,  Isa.  i.  3.,  the  stork,  the  turtle,  the  crane,  the  swallow,  Jer.  vitt. 
7.,  the  palmer-worm,  Joel  i.  4.,  street,  Rev.  zzi.  21.,  are  respectively  pat  for  the 
HiviteSy  oxen,  storks,  &c.  d^.    It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  in  very  many  instan- 
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cef  the  learned  and  pious  translators  of  our  authorised  version  hare  justly  rendered 
these  singular  words  in  the  plural  number  where  the  sense  evidently  required  it. 

3.  Very  frequently  a  certain  or  definite  numbtr  is  put  for  an  uncer* 

tain  and  indefinite  number : 

Thus  we  find  double  for  much  or  sufficient,  in  Isa.  xl.  2.  Izi.  7.  Jar.  xvL  18. 
Zech.  ix.  12.  Rev.  xviii.  6.  Ttoicc  for  several  times,  in  Psal.  Ixii.  11.  Five  for  a 
few,  1  Cor.  xiv.  19.  in  which  verse  ten  thousand  are  put  for  many.  Ten  for  mmy, 
Gen.  xxxi.  7.  and  1  Sam.  i.  8.  But  most  frequently  we  have  seven  for  an  indefiaita 
number.  See  Gen.  iv.  15.  Lev.  xxvi.  18.  21.  24.  28.  Ruth  iv.  15.  1  Sam.  ii.  5l 
Psal.  xxii.  6.  cxix.  164.  Prov.  xxiv.  16.  xxvi.  25.  Isa.  iv.  I.  Jer.  xv.  9.  Exek. 
xxxix.  9.  12.  Zech.  iii.  9.  Matt.  xit.  45.  One  hundred  for  many,  indefmitely,  in 
Eccl.  vi.  3.  viii.  12.  Prov.  xvii.  10.  Matt.  xix.  29.  Luke  viii.  8.  A  thouMondtoT  a 
great  many,  Exod.  xx.  6.  xxxiv.  7.  Deut.  i.  11.  1  Sam.  xviii.  7.  Psal.  cxix.  78. 
Ten  thvusand  for  an  immense  number,  1  Sam.  xviii.  7.  Psal.  iii.  9. ;  and  ten  tkmii^ 
sand  thousand  for  a  countless  host,  in  Numb.  x.  36.  (Ueb.)  Dan.  vii.  10.  Rer.  ▼. 
11.  Ac. 

4.  A  general  name  is  put  for  a  particular  one, 

Afl  in  Mark  xvi.  15.  where  every  creature  means  all  mankind  :  as  flesh  also  does 
in  Gen.  vi.  12.  Psal.  cxlv.  21.  Isa.  il.  5,  6.  Ixvi.  23.  Matt.  xxiv.  22.  Luke  iiL  6. 
and  Rom.  iii.  20. 

5.  Sometimes  special  words  or  particular  names  are  put  for  suck  as 

are  general : 

Thus  Jehovah  is,4n  Psal.  xlvi.  9.  said  to  break  the  bow,  and  cut  the  spear  m 
sunder f  and  to  burn  the  chariot  in  the  fire  :  that  is,  God  destroys  all  the  weapont 
of  war,  and  blesses  the  world  with  peace.  Again,  in  Dan.  xii.  2.  we  read,  Many  rf 
them  that  sleep  m  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake;  some  to  everlasting  lifCf  mnd 
some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.  Here  many  is  put  for  all.  So  aMx, 
fitmerally,  is  put  for  all  mankind,  both  male  and  female,  Psal.  i.  1.  Mark  xvi.  16L 
Numerous  similar  passages  miffht  be  adduced.  So,  father  is  put  for  any  gficertT, 
Psal.  xxii.  4.  xliv.  1.  cvi.  6.  Father  for  grandfather ,  2  Sam.  ix.  7.  Dan.  v.  11. 
Mother  for  grandmother,  1  Kin^s  xv.  10.  13.  compared  with  verses  2.  8.  Brother 
for  kinsman.  Gen.  xiii.  8.  and  xiv.  14.  with  Gen.  xii.  5.  Matt.  xii.  46.  J<^  vii.  3. 
5.  In  the  same  manner,  son  is  put  for  any  of  the  posterity  >  thus  Laban  is  aud 
to  be  Nahor's  son,  in  Gen.  xxix.  5.  when  he  was  the  son  of  bethuel,  and  grandson 
or  nephew  of  Nahor.  Compare  Gen.  xxii.  20.  23.  with  xxiv.  29.  So  Rebckah  m 
called  Abraham's  brotlicr's  daughter,  Gen.  xxiv.  48.  Father  and  mother  intend 
all  superiors,  Exod.  xx.  12.  In  like  manner  the  Greeks,  who  are  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  heathen  nations,  are  put  for  the  whole  Gentile  world,  in  Rom.  i.  16L 
Gal.  iii.  28.  and  Col.  iii.  11.  So  bread  denotes  all  the  necessaries  of  liib,  in  Matt. 
vi.  11.  and  numerous  other  places.  The  fatherless  and  widows  are  put  lor  any 
who  are  in  distress  or  affliction,  Isa.  i.  17.  23.  James  i.  27.  &c. 

II.  Irony. 

An  Irony  is  a  fie;ure,  in  which  we  speak  one  thing  and  design  ano- 
ther, in  order  to  give  die  greater  force  and  vehemence  to  our  meaning. 
An  irony  is  distinguislied  from  the  real  sentiments  of  the  speaker  or 
writer,  W  die  accent,  the  air,  the  extravagancy  of  the  praise,  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  person,  or  the  nature  of  the  discourse. 

Very  nimierous  instances  of  irony  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scripture, 
which  might  be  produced  ;  but  the  following  will  suffice  to  show  the 
nature  of  this  figure. 

Thus,  the  prophet  Elijah  speaks  in  irony  to  the  priests  of  Baal  —  Cry  aloud,  fet 
he  is  a  God  :  eUher  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing  ;  or  he  is  on  a  journey,  or 
peradrenture  he  sleeps,  and  must  be  awaked.  (1  Kings  xviii.  27.)  So  the  prophet 
Micah  bids  Ahab  ^o  to  battle  against  Rnmoth-Gilead  anifjirojper.  (1  Kings  xziL 
15.)  We  meet  with  an  irony  in  Job  xii.  JVb  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wis^ 
dom  shall  die  with  you.  That  n^ell  known  passage  in  Eccles.  xi.  9.  may  also  bt 
considered  as  an  irony.  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth  ;  and  let  tkme  hemrt 
eheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  way  qf  thine  heart  and  m  the 
sifht  of  thine  eves.  Nay,  the  Akni^hty  himself  appears  to  speak  ironically  te 
Gen.  iii.  22.  ^nd  the  Lord  Ood  said,  Behold  the  man  is  heeome  as  one  qfuSfiO 
know  good  eaU  ewU;  and  also  in  Jodgei  z.  14.    Ooundery  wUo  tks  gods  wkuk 
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yt  kavt  chosen;  let  them  driver  you  in  the  lime  qf  your  tribulation.  And  in  the 
same  manner  we  may  apprehend  Christ's  rebukcf  to  the  Jewish  doctors,  wlicn  he 
says  (Mark  viii.  9.)  Full  well  ye  reject  the  commandment  of  God,  that  ye  may 
keep  your  own  tradition  ;  where,  by  the  word  koX^,  which  our  translators  render 
full  well,  it  is  evident  that  our  Saviour  intends  quite  the  contrary  of  .what  his  lan- 
guage seems  to  import.  Saint  Paul  also  lias  a  fine  example  of  irony  in  1  Cor.  iv. 
(j.  J^fow  ye  arefutlj  now  ye  are  rich,  ye  have  reigned  as  kings  without  us  ;  and 
J  would  to  God  ye  did  reign,  that  we  also  might  reign  with  you. 

Under  this  figure  we  may  include  tlie  Sarcasm^  which  may  be  de- 
fined to  be  an  irony  in  its  superlative  keenness  and  asperity.  As  an 
instance  of  this  kind,  we  may  consider  the  soldiers'  speech  to  our 
Lord  ;  when,  after  they  had  arrayed  him  in  mock  majesty,  tlicy  bow- 
ed die  knee  before  him,  and  said,  Hailj  King  of  the  Jevo$.  (Matt* 
xxvii.  29.)  So  again,  while  our  Redeemer  was  suspended  on  the 
cross,  tliere  were  some  wlio  tlius  derided  him.  Let  Christy  the  King 
oflsradf  descend  now  from  the  cross^  that  we  may  see  and  believe. 
(Mark  xv.  32.) 

ni.  Hyperbole. 

This  figure,  in  its  representation  of  things  or  objects,  either  mag- 
nifies or  diminishes  them  beyond  or  below  their  proper  limits :  it  is 
common  in  all  languages,  and  is  of  firequent  occurrence  in  the  Scrip- 
ture. 

Thus,  things,  which  are  very  lofty,  are  said  to  reach  up  to  heaven. 
Deut.  i.  28.  ix.  1.  Psal.  cvii.  26.  So,  tilings,  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  or  capacity  of  man,  are  said  to  be  in  heaven^  in  the  deep^  or  6e- 
yond  the  sea^  Deut.  xxx.  12.  Rom.  x.  6,  7.  So,  a  great  quantity  or 
number  is  commonly  expressed  by  the  sand  of  the  sea^  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  and  the  stars  of  heaven^  Gen.  xiii.  16.  xli.  49.  Judges  vii.  12.  1 
Sam.  xiii.  5.  1  Kings  iv.  29.  2  Chron.  i.  9.  Jcr.  xv.  8.  Heb.  xi.  12. 
In  like  manner  we  meet,  in  Numb.  xiii.  33.  with  smaller  than  grass- 
hoppers,  to  denote  extreme  diminutiveness  :  2  Sam.  i.  23.  swifter  thak 
eagles,  to  intimate  extreme  celerity.  Judge8  v.  4.  the  earth  trembled, 
verse  5.  the  mountains  melted.  1  Kings  i.  40.  the  earth  rent.  Psal.  vi« 
6.  /  make  my  bed  to  swim.  Psal.  cxix.  136.  rivers  of  tears  run  down 
mine  eyes.  So  we  read  of  an^e/5*ybo(^,  Psal.  Ixxviii.  25.  The  face 
of  an  angel,  in  Acts  vi.  15. ;  the  tongue  of  an  angel,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  1. 
See  also  Gal.  i.  8.  and  iv.  14.  In  Ezek.  xxi.  6.  we  read  sigh  with  the 
breaking  of  thy  loins,'theLt  is  most  deeply.  So  in  Luke  xix  40.  we 
read  that  the  stones  would  cry  out,  and  in  verse  44.  they  shall  not* 
leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another ;  that  is,  there  shall  be  a  total 
desolation.^ 

1  Glassii  PhU.  Sacr.  torn.  u.  pp.  55, 56.  897—916. 1243— 127G.  1283—1394.  Tor- 
r«tm.  de  Interp.  S.  S.  p.  806. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON    THE    SPIRITUAL   INTERFKETATION   OF   THE    SCRIFTURKS. 

It  has  been  a  favourite  notion  with  some  divines,  that  the  mystical 
or  spiritual  interpretation  of  tlie  Scriptures  had  its  first  origin  in  the 
s}-nagogue,  and  was  thence  adopted  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
when  arguing  with  the  Jews ;  and  diat  from  diem  it  was  received  by 
the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  from  whom  it  has  been  transmit- 
ted to  us.     The  inference  deduced  by  many  of  these  eminently  learn- 
ed men  is,  that  no  such  interpretation  is  admissible :  but,  tliat  there  is 
a  mystical  or  spiritual  sense  in  the  sacred  writings,  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  remark,  and  to  vindicate  its  propriety.^     This  method 
of  interpreting  the  Bible,  indeed,  '^  like  all  other  good  things,  is  liable 
to  abuse ;  and  tliat  it  hath  been  actually  abused,  both  in  antient  and 
modern  days,  cannot  be  denied.     He,  who  shall  go  about  to  apply,  in 
tixis  way,  any  passage,  before  he  hatii  attained  its  literal  meaning,  may 
say  in  itself  what  is  pious  and  true,  but  foreign  to  tlie  text  from  vfiixm 
he  endcavouredi  to  deduce  it.     St.  Jerome,  it  is  well  known,  when 
grown  older,  and  wiser,  lamented  that,  in  tlie  fervours  of  a  youthfiil 
fancy,  he  had  spiritualised  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah  before  he  under- 
stood it.     And  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  due  attention  to  the  occa- 
sion and  scope  of  the  Psalms  would  have  pared  off  many  unseemly 
excrescences,  wiiich  now  deform  die  commentaries  of  Su  Augustin 
and  other  fathers  upon  them.     But  these  and  odier  concesaoos  of 
the  same  kind  being  made,  as  they  are  made  very  freely,  men  o( 
sense  will  consider,  that  a  principle  is  not  dierefore  to  be  rejected,. 
because  it  has  been  abused ;  since  human  errors  can  never  invtdidaU 
the  truths  of  God.'"^ 

The  literal  sense,  it  has  been  well  observed,  is  undoubtedly,  first 
in  point  of  nature,  as  well  as  in  order  of  signification ;  and  conse> 
quently,  when  investigating  the  meaning  of  any  passage,  this  roust  be 
ascertained  before  we  proceed  to  search  out  its  mystical  import :  but 
the  true  and  genuine  mystical  or  spiritual  sense  excels  the  literal  tii 
dignity^  the  latter  being  only  the  medium  of  conveying  the  former, 

1  &ee  pp.  40rf— 408.  svpra.  The  prosont,  cliaptcr  is  abridg^ed  from  Ra]iibach*fl 
Institutioneii  HecmeneuUcffi  Sacrae),  pp.  (w — 82.  compared  with  his  **  Commentatio 
Hermeneutica  de  SensC^  Mystici  Criteriis  ex  cenuinis  prmcipiis  deducta,  neceoa- 
riiscmc  cautelis  circumscripta."  Hv-o.  Jens,  17Kd. 

9  Bishop  Home's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  vol.  i.  Preface.  (WorkSf  ii.  p.  i.) 
^' The  importance,  then,  of  figurative  and  ^pitical  interpretation  can  hardhr  be 
called  in  question.  The  entire  neglect  of  it  must,  in  manj  cases,  greatly  vitiate 
ezpoaitiuns,  however  otherwise  valuable  for  their  erudition  and  judgment.  In  ex- 
plaining the  prophetical  writings  and  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  this  defect  will  be 
most  strikiiur ;  since,  in  consequence  of  it,  not  only  the  spirit  and  force  of  many 
passages  wlQ  almost  wholly  evaporate,  but  erroneous  conceptions  may  be  foiined 
of  their  real  purport  and  intention."  Bp.  Van  Mildort's  Bampton  Loctorea,  p.  940. 
Rambach  has  adduced  several  instances,  which  strongly  coimrm  these  folid  obnr- 
vations,  Institut.  Herm.  Sacr.  p.  81. 
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which  is  more  evidently  designed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.     For  instance,        "^-^ 
in  Numb.  xxi.  8,  9.  compared  with  John  iii.  14.  the  brazen  seroent    *''^'-*' 
is  said  to  have  been  liftea  up,  in  order  to  signify  the  lifting  up  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;   and  consequently  that  the  ^pe 
might  serve  to  designate  the  antit)rpe.^ 

Though  the  tiue  spu*itual  sense  of  a  text  is  undoubtedly  to  be  most  ^' 

highly  esteemed,  it  by  no  means  follows  tliat  we  are  to  look  for  it  in 
every  passage  of  Scripture  ;  it  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  that 
spiritual  interpretations  are  to  be  rejected,  although  they  should  not 
be  clearly  expressed.  The  spiritual  meaning  of  a  passage  is  there 
only  to  be  sought,  where  it  is  evident,  from  certain  criteria,  that  such 
meaning  was  designed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Tlie  criteria,  by  which 
to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  latent  spiritual  meaning  in  any  passage 
of  Scripture,  are  two-fold  :  either  they  are  seated  in  the  text  itself  or 
they  are  to  he  found  in  some  other  passages. 

In  the  former  case,  vestiges  of  a  spirUtud  meaning  are  discernible^ 
when  things,  which  are  affirmed  concerning  the  person  or  thing  imme- 
diately  treated  of  are  so  august  and  illustrious  that  they  cannot  in  any 
way  be  applied  to  it,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words.  For  the  word 
of  God  is  the  word  of  truth :  there  is  notliing  superfluous,  notliine 
deficient  in  it.  The  writings  of  the  prophets,  especially  tliose  of 
Isaiah,  abound  with  instances  of  this  kind.  Thus,  in  the  14th,  40th, 
41st,  and  49th  chapters  of  that  evangelical  prophet,  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  is  announced  in  the  most  lofty 
and  magnificent  terms.  He  describes  their  way  as  levelled  before 
them,  valleys  filled  up,  mountains  reduced  to  plains,  cedars  and  otiier 
shady  trees,  and  fragrant  herbs,  as  springing  up  to  refiresh  them  on 
their  journey,  and  declares  that  they  shall  siinTer  neither  hunger  nor  *t  *^ 
thirst  during  their  return.  The  Jews,  thus  restored  to  their  native 
land,  he  represents  as  a  holy  people,  chosen  by  Jehovah,  cleansed 
firom  all  miquity,  and  taught  by  Crod  himself,  tzc.  inc.  Now,  when 
we  compare  this  description  with  the  accounts  actually  given  of  their 
return  to  Palestine  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  we  do  not  find  any  thing 
corresponding  with  the  events  so  long  and  so  beautifully  predicted  by 
Isaiah  :  neither  do  they  represent  the  manners  of  the  people  as  re- 
formed agreeably  to  the  prophet's  statement.  On  the  contrary,  their 
profligacy  is  frequently  reproved  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in  the  most 
pointed  terms,  as  well  as  by  the  prophet  Haggai.  In  this  descrip- 
tion, therefore,  of  their  deliverance  from  captivity,  we  must  k)ok  be- 
yond it  to  that  infinitely  higher  deliverance,  which  in  the  fulness  of 
time  was  accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ :  ''  who,  by  himself  once 
offered,  hath  thereby  made  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  ob- 
lation, and  atonement  for  the  sins  of  tlie  whole  world,"  and  thus, 
"hath  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers."  Similar  ad- 
ditional mstances  might  easily  be  adduced :  but,  as  they  are  connect- 
ed with  the  question  relative  to  the  double  sense  of  prophecy  which  is 
^ore  properly  discussed  in  a  subsequent  page,^  we  proceed  to  show 

1  Rarabach,  InstitutioneB  HcrmenuticsB  Sacrs,  p.  72. 
3  See  Ch»p.  VII.  Sect.  II.  pp.  641—643.  infra. 
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in  what  cases  it  will  be  proper  to  have  recourse  to  otoer  passages  of 
Scripture,  in  order  to  find  out  the  latent  spiritual  meaning  of  a  text. 

I.  Sometimes  the  Holy  Spirit  dearly  and  expressly  asserts  that  one 
thing  or  person  was  divinely  constituted  or  appointed  to  be  a  figure 
or  symbol  of  another  thing  or  person  ;  in  whicJi  case  the  indisputable 
testimony  of  eternal  truth  removes  and  cuts  off  every  ground  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty. 

For  instance,  if  we  compare  Psalms  ex.  4.  with  Ileb.  vii.  I.  we 
shall  find  that  Melchisedec  was  a  type  of  Messiah,  the  great  high-priest 
and  king.  So  Hagar  and  Sarah  were  types  of  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tiau  churches.  (Gal.  iv.  22 — ^24.)  Jonah  was  a  type  of  Christ's 
resurrection  (Matt.  xii.  40.):  the  manna,  of  Christ  himself,  and  of 
his  heavenly  doctrine.  (John  vi.  32.)  The  rock  in  the  wilderness, 
whence  water  issued  on  being  struck  by  Moses,  represented  Christ 
to  the  Israelites  (1  Cor.  x.  4.) ;  and  the  cntniuce  of  the  high-priest 
into  the  Holy  of  Hohes,  on  the  day  of  expiation,  with  the  blood  of 
the  victim,  is  expressly  stated  by  Saint  Paul  to  have  prefigured  the 
entrance  of  Jesus  Christ  into  the  presence  of  God,  with  his  own 
blood.  (Heb.  ix.  7— 20.) 

II.  SometuneSy  however,  the  mystical  sense  is  intimated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  a  more  obscure  manner :  and  without  excluding  the 
practice  of  sober  and  pious  meditation,  we  are  led  by  various  intima- 
tions (wliich  require  very  diligent  observation  and  study)  to  the  know- 
Jedge  of  the  spiritual  or  m}^cal  meaning.  This  chiefly  occurs  in  the 
following  ca/es : 

1.  When  the  antitype  is  proposed  under  figurative  names  taken  firmn 
the  Old  Testament. 

Thus,  in  1  Cor.  v.  7.  Christ  is  called  the  paschal  lamb  :  —  in  1  Cor.  zr.  45.  ht 
is  called  the  last  Adam ;  the  first  Adam,  therefore,  was  in  some  respect  a  typt  or 
figure  of  Christ,  who  in  Ezekiel  xxxiv.  23.  is  fnrthor  called  David.  In  like  man- 
lier, the  kingdom  of  Antichrist  is  mentioned  under  the  appellations  of  Sodooi, 
£gypt,  and  Babylon,  in  Rev.  xl.  8.  and  xvi.  19. 

2.  When,  by  a  manifest  allusion  of  words  and  phrases,  the  Scripture 
refers  one  thing  to  another. 

Thus,  from  Isa.  ix.  4.  which  alludes  to  the  victory  obtained  by  Gideon  (Jodeei 
▼ii.  22.)  we  learn  that  this  represents  the  victory  wnicli  Christ  sliould  obtain  by  toe 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  as  Vitringa  has  largely  shown  on  this  passage.  Com- 
pare dso  Matt.  xxi.  38.  with  Gen.  xxxvii.  19,  20. 

3.  A  passage  is  to  be  spiritually  interpreted,  when  the  arguments  of 
the  inspired  writers  cither  plainly  intimate  it  to  have  a  spiritual  meas^ 
ing,  or  such  meaning  is  tacitly  implied. 

For  instance,  when  St.  Paul  is  arguing  against  the  Jcw^  from  the  types  of  Sank, 
Hagar,  Melchisedec,  &c.  he  supposes  that  in  these  memorable  Old  Testaaeal 
personages  there  were  some  things  in  which  Christ  and  his  mjrstical  body  Um 
church  were  delineated,  and  that  these  thinj^s  wore  adxuitted  by  Ids  opponeiils ; 
otherwise  his  argument  would  be  inconclusivo.  Hence  it  foUou's,  that  laoac,  Jo-  - 
aeph,  and  other  persons  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  whom  there  is  ao 
typical  or  spiritual  signification  given  in  the  Scriptures,  in  express  terms,  wen 
types  of  Christ  in  many  things  that  happened  to  them,  or  were  performed  by  them. 
Jin  like  manner,  St.  Paul  shows  (1  Cor.  ix.  9, 10.)  that  the  precept  in  Deal.  xxv.  4. 
relative  to  the  muzzling  of  oxen,  has  a  higher  spiritual  meaning  than  m  raggeited 
by  the  mere  letter  of  the  conunand. 

Such  are  the  most  unportant  criteria,  by  which  to  ascertain  whether 
a  passage  may  require  a  spiritual  interpretation,  or  not.    But  ahbough 
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these  rules  will  afKird  essendal  assistance  in  enabling  us  to  determine 
this  point,  it  is  another  and  equally  important  question,  in  what  man- 
ner that  interpretation  is  to  be  regulated. 

In  the  consideration  of  diis  topic,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remarki 
that  die  general  principles  already  laid  down,^  wiUi  respect  to  the 
figurative  and  allegorical  interpretation  of  die  Scriptures,  are  applica- 
ble to  the  spiritual  exposition,  of  the  sacred  writings.  It  only  remains 
to  add,  that  all  mystical  or  spiritual  interpretations  must  be  such  as 
really  illustrate,  not  obscure  or  perplex  die  subject.  Agreeably  to 
the  sound  maxim  adopted  by  divines,  diey  must  not  be  made  the 
foundation  of  ardcles  of  faith,  but  must  be  offered  only  to  explain  or 
confirm  what  is  elsewhere  more  clearly  revealed  ;■  and  above  all, 
they  must  on  no  account  or  pretext  whatever,  be  sought  after  in  mal* 
ters  of  little  moment. 

In  die  spiritual  interpretaUon  of  Scripture,  there  are  two  extremes 
to  be  avoided,  viz.  on  die  one  hand,  that  we  do  not  restrict  such  in* 
terpretadon  within  too  narrow  limits ;  and,  on  die  other  hand,  that  we 
do  not  seek  for  mysdcal  meanings  in  every  passage,  to  the  exclusion 
of  its  literal  and  common  sense,  when  that  sense  is  sufficiendy  clear 
and  intelligible.  The  latter  of  these  two  extremes  is  diat  to  which 
men  have  in  every  age  been  most  liable.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  find 
instances  of  it  in  die  more  anuent  Jewish  doctors,  especially  in  Philo, 
and  among  many  of  the  fathers,  as  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Augusune,  and 
others,  and  parUcularly  in  Origen,  who^appears  to  have  derived  liis 
system  of  allegorising  the  sacred  writings  from  the  school  of  Plato. 
Nor  are  modem  expositors  altogether  free  from  these  extravagances. 
Some  of  these  mistaken  interpretauons  we  have  already  nodced :? 
and,  if  our  limits  permitted,  other  instances  might  easily  be  adduced, 
in  wliich  a  similar  excess  of  spiritualising  is  to  be  found. 

In  dicse  strictures,  the  author  trusts  he  shall  not  be  charged  with 
improperly  censuring  ^'  that  fair  and  sober  accommodation  of  the  his* 
torical  and  parabolical  parts  to  the  present  Umes  and  circumstances, 
or  to  the  elucidadon  of  either  the  doctrines  or  precepts  of  Christianity, 
whjdi  is  sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God ;"  and  which  be  has  attempt- 
6(^6  illustrate  in  the  preceding  criteria  for  ascertaining  the  mysdcal 
or  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  Such  an  accommodation,  it 
is  jusdy  remarked,  is  perfecdy  allowable,  and  may  be  highly  useful ; 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  "  Let  every  truly  pious 
man,  however,  be  aware  of  the  danger  of  extending  this  principle 
beyond  its  natural  and  obvious  applicadon ;  les^  he  should  wander 
liimself,  and  lead  others  also  astray  from  that  clearly  traced  and  well- 
beaten  path  in  which  we  are  assured  that  even  *  a  wayfaring  man 
though  a  fool,  shaU  not  err.'  Let  no  temptations,  which  vaniQr,  a 
desure  of  popularity,  or  the  more  specious,  but  equally  fallacious, 

1  See  Chapter  V.  Sections  I.  III.  and  IV.  ^p.  681—588.  and  698—^)9.  iupra. 

9  "  Est  regula  theologomm,  sensum  mysttatm  nan  esse  argumenUUivum ;  hoe 
eet,  non  lappeditare  finna  ae  lolida  anramenta,  qiiibui  do/^mata 
Raionbach,  Inst.  Herm.  8aer.  pp.  78,  ^. 

B  See  pp.  502,  503.  st^ra, 
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|riea  of  usefuhess  may  present,  seduce  him  from  lus  tried  way.  On 
the  eontrary^  let  him  adhere  wUh  jealous  care  to  the  plain  and  wrforced 
dictates  of  the  word  of  God  ;  lest  by  departing  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  Gospel,  he  should  inadvertently  contribute  to  the  adulteratioa  of 
Christianity,  and  to  the  consequent  injury  which  must  thence  arise  to 
the  spiritual  interests  of  his  feUow-creatures."^ 
^■■■"^■"i»™M«""™^i»— ■^— ■^^— ^^"~i^^i— ^-^i^"— ^i^i^— ^— — ^"^ »^— — ^— — ^^— """— ^^— ^"^— "i^"^"™*""^"— ^^■—•^^■^■^i«»»^»M» 

^  1  Chratian  Obierver  for  1805,  yoI.  iv.  p.  133.  The  two  preceding  pa^es  oiyhm 
jounial  contain  some  admirable  remarks  on  the  evils  of  spiritualising  the  nered 
writings  too  much.  The  same  topic  is  also  further  noticed  in  volume  ztL  fer  1817, 
p.  319.  et  seq.  The  wfawole  of  Bishop  Home's  Preface  to  his  Commentaiy  on  the 
jNiIbmi  is  equally  worthy  of  perusal  fi)r  its  excellent  observations  on  the  same  ques- 
tion. The  misapplication  and  abuse  of  spiritual  interpretation  are  also  pointed  cot 
by  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  Bamptou  Lectures,  p.  241.  et  seq. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ON  THE   INTERPRETATION   OF   THE    SCRIPTURE   PROPHECIES. 

SECTION  I. 

GENERAL    RULES     FOR    ASCERTAINING     THE     SENSE    OF     THE    PRO- 
PHETIC  WRITINGS. 

Prophecy,  or  the  prediction  of  future  events,  is  justly  consider- 
ed as  the  highest  evidence  that  can  be  given  of  supernatural  com- 
munion with  the  Deity.  The  force  of  the  argument  from  prophecy, 
for  proving  that  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  sacred  records  has  an^ady 
been  exhibited ;  and  the  cavils  of  objectors,  from  its  alleged  obscurity, 
has  been  obviated.^  Difficulties,  it  is  readily  admitted,  do  exist  m 
understanding  the  prophetic  writings  :  but  these  are  either  owing  to 
our  ignorance  of  history  and  of  the  Scriptures,  or  because  the  pro- 
phecies themselves  are  yet  unfulfilled.  The  latter  can  only  be  un- 
derstood when  the  events  foretold  have  actually  been  accomplished : 
but  the  former  class  of  difficulties  may  be  removed  in  many,  if  not 
in  aU,  cases  ;  and  the  knowledge,  sense,  and  meaning  of  the  prophets 
may,  in  a  considerable  degree,  be  attained  by  prayer,  reading,  and 
meditation,  and  by  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  especially 
with  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  with  the 
book  of  the  Revelation.^  With  this  view,  the  following  general  rules 
will  be  found  useful  in  investigating  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  pro- 
phecies, as  well  as  tlieir  accomplishment. 

I.  *'  The  sense  of  the  prophecy  is  to  be  sought  in  the  events  of  the 
world,  and  m  the  harmony  of  the  prophetic  writings,  rather  than  in  the 
bare  terms  of  any  single  prediction.''^ 

In  the  consideration  of  this  canon,  the  following  circumstancOB 
should  be  carefully  attended  to  : 

(1.)  Consider  well  the  times  when  the  several  prophets  JUmrished,  in 

i  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  3ia— 380.  For  an  account  of  the  PropheU,  toe  Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 
Chap.  IV.,  and  ibr  an  analyviH  of  their  writinffs,  with  criUcal  remarks  thereon,  aee 
alsoVol.  IV.  Part  I.  Chap.  V.  VI.  VII. 

8  There  is  scarcely  on  expresfion  in  this  book  which  is  not  taken  cni  of  Daniel  or 
some  other  prophet ;  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  observed,  that  it  is  written  in  the  same 
style  and  language  with  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  has  the  same  relation  to 
them  which  they  have  to  one  another,  so  that  all  of  them  together  make  but  one 


foot, ''  is  very  proplictical  as  to  the  things  spoken,  and  very  liebraiiing  as  to'th* 
speaking  of  them.  Exceeding  much  of  the  old  prophets*  language  and  manner  [is] 
adduced  to  intimate  New  Stories :  and  exceeding  much  of  the  Jews*  laaguaffe  and 
allusion  to  their  customs  and  opinions,  thereby  to  speak  the  things  more  fiimiliarlf 
to  be  understood.'*    Harmony  of  the  New  Tentament,  p.  154.  (LiNid.  1655.)    See 


also  Langii  Hormeneutica  Sacra,  pp.  148 — 150. 

id  prelate  has  i 
u  Scripture  is  of  anyp 
may  be  more  preciseljr  thus  expressed :  —  ^*  JVol  any  prophecy  cf  Scr^ture  is  qf 


3  Bishop  Horsley.    This  learned  prelate  has  shown  in  his  sermon  on  2  Pet.  i.  20. 
that  the  claose  — As  prophecy  of  UU  Scripture  is  of  any  private  tnUrpretoHon  — 


teif'inUrpretation,  or  is  its  own  inteiproter :  because  the  Scripture  propheciss  are 
Dot  detacned  predictions  of  separate  mdependent  events,  but  are  united  m  a  regular 
and  entire  system,  all  terminating  in  one  gre«t  object.  —  the  nromulgmtion  of  the 
OospeL  and  the  complete  establiahment  o? the  lAesiiaa's  kingdom."  Sermons,  toL 
li.  pp.  13—16. 
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what  place  and  under  what  kings  they  uttered  their  predictions^  the  dth 
ration  of  their  prophetic  ministry j  and  their  personal  rank  and  cat^ 
dition^  and,  lastly^  whatever  catt  be  known  respecting  their  life  and 

transactions. 

These  particulara,  indeed,  cannot  in  every  iniitanee  be  ascertained,  the  circun- 
■tances  relating  to  many  of  the  prophets  being  Tery  obscure :  but,  where  tkey  can 
be  known,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  them,  as  this  will  materially  contribute  to 
the  right  understanding  of  the  prophetic  writings.!  Thus,  in  order  to  understand 
correctly  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  we  should  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
•tate  and  condition  of  the  people  of  Israel  under  the  kings  Amaziali,  Uzziah,  Jotham, 
Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah.  With  this  view,  the  books  of  Kings  (2.  xiv. — ^xxi.)  and  2 
Chron.  (zvi. — xxii.)  ought  to  be  repeatedly  perused  and  studied ;  because  the/ 
contain  an  accurate  view  of  the  state  of  those  times. 

(2.)  The  situation  of  the  particular  places^  of  which  the  prophets 
speak,  must  also  be  kept  in  mind,  as  weU  as  that  of  the  neighbouring 
places ;  there  being  in  the  prophetic  writings  frequent  allusions  to  the 
situation  and  antient  names  of  places, 

"When  places  are  mentioned  as  lyin^  north,  south,  cast,  or  west,  it  is  generally 
to  bo  understood  of  their  situation  witli  respect  to  Judsa  or  Jerusalem ;  when  tM 
context  does  not  plainly  restrict  the  scene  to  some  other  place.  For  instance, 
Egypt  and  Arabia  aro  every  where  called  the  land  of  the  south,  because  they  are 
situate  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem :  thus  in  Daniel  (ch.  xi.)  the  king  of  the  smUkf 
signifies  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  king  of  the  norths  the  monarch  of  Syria.  The 
sea  is  often  put  for  the  west,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  being  to  the  west  of  Judv* : 
by  the  earthy  the  prophets  often  mean  the  land  of  Judea,  and  sometimes  the  great 
continent  of  all  Asia  and  Africa,  to  which  they  had  access  by  land :  and  bv  the 
isles  of  the  sea^  they  understood  the  places  to  which  they  sailed,  part^alariy  all 
Europe,  and  probably  the  islands  and  sea-coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.     The  ap- 

Sellation  of  ^ea  is  also  given  to  the  great  rivers  Nile  and  Euphrates,  wliicb,  over> 
owing  their  banks,  appear  like  small  seas  or  great  lakes.  The  Egyptian  SeOf 
with  its  seten  streams^  mentioned  in  Isa.  xi.  15.  is  the  Nile  with  its  seven  mouths: 
the  sea,  mentioned  in  Isa.  xvii.  1.  and  Jer.  H.  36.  is  the  Euphrates ;  and  the  desert 
of  the  sea,  in  Isa.  xxi.  1.  is  the  country  of  Babylon,  watered  by  that  river.  In  like 
manner,  the  Jewish  people  are  described  by  several  particular  appellatioos,  after 
the  division  of  the  kmgdom  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam :  thus,  the  ten  tribes,  being 
distinct  from  the  other  two,  and  subject  to  a  different  king,  until  the  time  of  the 
Ass3n'ian  captivity,  are  respectively  called  Samaria,  Ephraim,  and  Joseph;  be- 
cause the  city  of  Samaria,  which  was  situated  in  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  who  was  the  son  of  Joseph,  was  the  metropolis  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
Compare  Isa.  vii.  2.  5.  8,  9.  Psal.  Ixxxi.  5.  Hos.  vii.  11.  Amos  v.  15.  and  vi.  6. 
They  were  also  called  Israel  and  Jacob,  because  they  formed  the  greater  pert  of 
Israel's  or  Jacob's  posteritv.  The  other  two  tribes  of  Judah  ana  Benjamin  are 
called  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  house  of  David,  Jerusalem  or  Sion,  (Isa.  vii.  13. 
and  xl.  2.  PsaJ.cxxvi.l.  and  Isa.  lii.  8.),  because  those  two  tribes  adhered  to  the 
&mily  of  David,  from  whose  posterity  their  kings  sprung,  and  the  capital  of  their 
dominions  was  Jerusalem,  within  whose  precincts  was  mount  Sion.  After  their 
return,  however,  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  names  of  Israel  and  Judah  aie 
promiscuously  applied  to  all  the  descendants  of  the  twelve  tribes  who  were  thss 
restored  to  their  native  country.  This  is  the  case  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
Haffgai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  who  all  flourished  after  that  event.  In  admtioA 
to  the  situations  and  names  of  places,  whatever  relates  to  the  history  of  those 
times  must  be  ascertained,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  by  consulting  not  only  the 
historical  books  of  Scripture,  and  the  writings  of  Josephus  (whose  statements 
must  sometimes  be  taken  with  great  caution,  as  he  has  not  altoays  related  the 
SBcred  history  with  fidelity),  but  also  by  comparing  the  narratives  of  HerodntiH, 
Diodonis  Siculus,  and  other  pro&ne  historians,  who  have  written  on  the  affidrs 
of  the  Chtldcans,  Babylonians,  Eg3rptians,  Tyrians,  Medes  and  Persians,  and 
other  Oriental  nations,  with  whom  the  posterity  of  Jacob  had  any  intercourse. 
Quotations  from  these  writers  may  be  seen  in  all  the  larger  commentaries  on  the 
Bible :  Dr.  Prideaux's  Conr  jction  of  Sacred  and  Profime  History,  and  Bishop 
Newton*s  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  are  both  particularly  valuable  for  the 

^  ?J1  *?•  chronological  order,  dtc.  of  the  propheto,  see  Vol  IV.  Part  I.  Chip.  lY. 
pp.  145, 146. 
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illustrations  of  the  sacred  predictions  which  thoy  have  respectively  drawn  frcmi 
profane  authors.  In  the  Geographical  Index,  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  of 
this  work,  under  the  articles  Assyria,  Babylon.  Egypt,  Media,  and  Persia^  we 
have  given  an  Abstract  of  the  Profane  History  of  tlie  East,  from  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon until  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  to  facilitate  the  better  understanding  of  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews,  described  m  the  writings  of  the  prophets. 

(3.)  As  the  propliets  treat  not  only  of  past  transactions  and  present 
occurrences,  but  cUso  foretel  future  event Sy  in  order  to  umlcrstand  thcMf 
tee  must  diligently  consult  the  histories  of  the  foUounng  ages,  both  sacred 
and  profane,  and  carefully  see  whether  we  can  trace  in  them  the  fu^U 

ment  of  any  prophecy. 

The  event  is  the  best  interpreter  of  a  prediction :  this  inquiry  into  history, 
however,  demands  not  only  great  labour,  but  also  great  industry  and  equal  jadff- 
ment,  in  order  that  the  events  may  be  referred  to  iljose  prophecies  with  whicn 
they  harmonise.  These  events  must  not  bo  fur-fctched  ;  nor  can  they  always  be 
ascertained,  because  the  circumstances  alluded  to  by  the  prophets  are  often  un- 
known to  us,  beinff  yet  future.  Hence  a  considerable  portion  of  the  prophets,  es- 
pecially of  the  l^o<3i  of  Revelation,  b  not  only  not  understood,  but  cannot  at  present 
he  comprehended.  Some  conjectures  perhaps  may  bo  offered  :  but  these  should 
be  advanced  with  caution,  as  far  as  they  throw  light  upon  prophecy ;  and,  where 
this  is  wanting,  we  must  withhold  our  assent  from  such  conjectures. 

*(4.)  The  words  and  phrases  of  a  prophecy  must  be  explained,  where 
they  are  obscure ;  if  they  be  very  intricate,  every  single  word  should  be 
expounded;  and,  if  the  sense  be  involved  in  metaphorical  and  emblem" 
atical  expressions,  {as  very  fremiently  is  the  case),  these  must  be  ex- 
plained  according  to  the  principles  already  laid  down. 

No  strained  or  far-fetched  interpretation,  therefore,  should  be  admitted  ;  and  that 
sense  of  any  word  or  phrase  is  always  to  be  preferred,  which  is  the  clearest  and 
most  precise. 

(5.)  Similar  prophecies  oftho  same  event  must  be  carefully  compared, 
in  order  to  elucidate  more  clearly  the  sense  of  the  sacred  preditions. 

For  instance,  after  havingr  ascertained  the  subject  of  the  prophet's  discourse  and 
the  sense  of  the  words,  Iea.liii.  5.  (//c  if  iw  wounded,  literally  pirrctd  through, 
for  our  transgressions)  may  be  compared  with  Psal.  zxii.  IC.  {They  pierced  my 
hands  and  my  feet),  and  with  Zech.  xii.  10.  (They  shall  look  on  me  tehom  they 
have  pierced.)  In  thus  paralleling  the  prophecies,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  former  prophets,  which  are  sometimes  repeated  with  abridgment,  or 
more  distinctly  explained  by  others ;  and  also  to  the  predictions  of  subsequent 
prophets,  who  sometimes  repeat,  with  greater  clearness  and  precision,  former  pro- 
phecies, which  had  been  more  obscurely  announced. 

II.  In  order  to  understand  the  prophets,  great  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  prophetic  style,  which  is  highly  figurative,  and  particularly 
abounds  in  metaphorical  and  hyperbolical  expressions. 

By  inHigcs  borrowed  from  the  natural  world,  the  propliets  often  understand 
something  in  the  world  politic.  Thus,  as  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  heavenly  bo- 
dies, denote  kings,  queens,  rulers,  and  persons  in  great  power ;  and  the  increase  of 
splendour  in  those  luminaries  denotes  increase  of  prosperity,  as  in  Isa.  xxx.  26. 
and  Ix.  19.  On  the  other  hand,  their  darkening,  setting,  or  fiUling  signifies  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  or  the  entire  destruction  of  the  potentate  or  kingdom  to  which 
they  refer.  In  this  manner  the  prophet  Isaiah  denounced  the  divine  jnd^ents 
on  Babylon,  (Isa.  xiii.  10. 13.)  and  on  Idumiea  (xxxiv.  4-^.) ;  and  Jeremiah,  on 
the  Jews  and  Jerusalem.  ( Jer.  iv.  23, 24.)  The  destruction  of  Eg^t  is  predicted 
in  similar  terms  by  Ezekiel  (xxxii.  7,  8.) ;  and  also  the  terrible  judgments  that 
would  be&i  the  unbelieving  Jews,  by  Joel.  (ii.  28—31.)  And  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self employed  the  same  phraseology  in  foretelling  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans.  (Matt.  zxiv.  29.) 

In  further  illustration  of  this  rule  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  prophetical  writ- 
ings contain  numerous  figures  and  similitudes  that  appear  strange  to  our  haUts 
and  modes  of  thinking ;  but  which  in  their  times  were  perfectly  fimiliar.  These 
figures  and  similitudes,  therefore,  must  not  be  interpreted  according  to  our  notions 
of  things,  but  agreeably  to  the  genius  of  Oriental  writing :  for  instance,  very  nu- 
merous metaphors  are  taken  mn  agriculture  and  tha  pastoral  lifii,  which  were 
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eommon  pnrsmts  among  the  Jcwi,  some  of  Uie  prophets  themsolTes  h&Ting 
herdsmen  or  shepherds.  However  humble  such  employment  may  appear  to  nsy 
they  were  not  accounted  servile  at  the  time  the  prophets  flourished.  Other  repre- 
•entations  of  events,  that  were  to  come  to  pass  under  the  New  Testament  di^ien- 
•ation,  are  drawn  from  the  sacred  rites  ot  the  Jews.  Thus,  the  conversion  of 
Egypt  to  the  Gospel  is  foretold  (Isa.  ziz.  19.  21.)  by  setting  wp  an  altar ,  mnd  tjfer^ 
ing  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  ;  and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiuss  in  general  (MSj.  i. 
11.)  by  the  offering  up  of  incense.  The  service  of  God  under  the  Goepel  is 
forth  (Zech.  xiv.  Hi.)  by  going  tro  to 


Jerusalem,  and  keeping  the  feast  of  iaht 

cUs  there  ;  and  tiic  abundant  efllnsion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  miraculous  gills 
wliich  attended  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  is  represented  (Joel  ii.  2d.)  ky  jrr»- 
phesying,  and  dreaming  dreams ^  and  seeing  visions.  In  this  passage  the  prophet 
did* not  intend  to  say,  that  these  things  should  literally  and  actuaSy  take  piaee 
under  tlic  Cliristian  dispensation  :  but,  in  order  that  his  meaning  might  bo  the 
better  understood  by  those  whom  he  addressed,  he  expressed  the  abundant  measure 
of  gifts  and  Gospel  light  l>y  images  drawn  from  those  privileges  which  were  at 
that  time  most  highly  valued  by  the  Jews. 

Although  the  prophets  thus  frequently  employ  words  in  a  figurative  or  meta- 
phorical meaning,  yet  we  ought  not,  without  necessity,  to  depart  from  the  primi- 
tivo  sense  of  their  expressions :  and  that  necessity  exists,  only  when  the  pkun  and 
original  sense  is  less  proper,  ns  well  as  less  suitable  to  the  subject  and  context,  or 
contrary  to  other  passages  of  Scripture.  But,  even  in  this  case,  we  must  carefully 
assign  to  each  prophetical  symbol  its  proper  and  definite  meaning,  and  never  vaiy 
from  that  meaning. 

III.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  prophetic  writings  was  first  composed 
in  verscy  and  still  retains  much  of  the  air  and  east  of  the  oriffinal^  cm 
attention  to  the  division  of  the  lines,  and  to  that  peculiarity  of  Hehreto 
poetry  by  which  the  sense  of  one  line  or  couplet  so  frequently  correspomdi 
with  another,  tci/l  frequently  lead  to  the  meaning  of  many  passages  ;  one 
line  of  a  couplet,  or  mcmhtr  of  a  sentence,  being  generally  a  commeniarjy 
on  the  other*  • 

Of  this  rule  we  hire  an  example  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  G. 

The  Lord  hath  a  sacrifice  in  Bozrah, 

And  a  great  slaughter  in  the  land  of  Idumaea. 

Here  the  metaphor  in  the  first  verse  is  expressed  in  the  same  terms  in  the  next : 
the  sacrifice  in  Bozrah  means  the  ^reat  slaughter  in  the  land  of  Idumca,  of  whieh 
Bozrah  was  the  capital.  Similar  instances  occur  in  Isa.  xliv.  3.  and  Ixi.  10.  and 
in  Micali  vi.  (>.  in  which  the  parallelism  is  more  extended.  Concerning  the  nature 
of  Prophetic  Poesy,  sue  pp.  468 — 470  of  the  present  volume. 

IV.  Particular  names  are  often  put  by  the  prophets  for  more  generd 
ones,  in  order  that  they  may  place  tJie  thing  represented,  as  it  were,  be- 
fore  the  eyes  of  their  hearers  :  but  in  such  passages  they  are  not  to  be 
understood  literally. 

Thus,  in  Joel  iii.  4.,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  all  the  roast  of  Palestine,  are  put,  by 
way  of  poetical  description,  for  all  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  ;  and  the  Greeks  aiM 
Sabeans  for  distant  nations.  In  like  manner  the  prophet  Amos  (ch.  ix.  12.),  whee 
speaking  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  mentions  the  remnant  of  Edam,  or  the  lish 
mwans. 

V.  It  is  usual  with  the  prophets  to  express  the  same  thing  in  a  great 
variety  of  expressions ;  whence  they  abound  in  ampUfications^  each  rising 
above  the  other  in  strength  and  beauty. 

For  instance,  when  describing  drought  or  famine,  they  accumulate  together 
nuuiprous  epithets,  to  represent  the  sorrow  that  would  accompany  those  calamitiee; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  delineating  plenty,  tliev  portray,  in  a  ^reat  variety  of 
expressions,  the  joy  of  the  people  possessed  of  abundance  of  ^ram ;  and  in  likft 
manner,  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  blessings  of  peace,  the  misery  of  the  wicked 
and  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  are  contraiied  with  numerous  illastratioas. 
It  were  unnecessary  to  cite  examples,  as  we  can  scarcely  open  a  single  page  of  tlis 
.  prophetic  writings  without  seeing  instances ;  but  in  reading  such  passages  it  is  ast 
to  be  supposed  that  each  individual  phrase  possesses  a  distmct  and  peooliar  mam. 

VI.  The  order  of  time  is  not  abeays  to  be  looked  for  in  tke  fropktU^ 
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writings :  for  they  frequently  resume  topics  of  which  they  have  formerly 
treated^  after  other  su^ects  have  intervened,  and  again  discuss  them, 

Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  may,  in  particular,  be  cited  as  instances  of  this  abruptnoM 
of  style,  who  spoke  of  various  things  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
as  occasion  required ;  and  whose  discourses,  being  first  dispersed,  were  anerwardf 
collected  together  without  regard  to  the  order  of  time.  In  the  midst  of  the  men- 
tion of  particular  mercies  promised  to,  or  of  judgments  denounced  against,  the 
people  of  God,  the  prophets  sometimes  break  fortn  into  sublime  predictions  con- 
cerning the  Messiah  :  Uiese  digressions  appear  extremely  abrupt  and  incoherent 
to  those  who  do  not  consider  now  seasonable  the  mention  of  Christ  may  be,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  the  mercies  of  God,  (of  which  he  is  the  foundation  and 
pinnacle,  the  ground  and  consummation,)  and  with  the  threats  of  the  judgments  of 
God,  in  whicn  he  was  his  people's  grand  consolation.^  A  careful  examination 
however,  of  the  plan  and  distribution  of  the  different  prophetical  books  will  always 
enable  the  diligent  reader  to  trace  the  arrangement  and  scope  of  the  respective 
prophecies.  Where,  indeed,  a  new  prediction  or  discourse  is  distinguished  from 
a  former  one  by  a  new  title,  as  in  Haggai  i.  1.  and  ii.  1.  10.  20.,  it  is  an  easy  task  to 
trace  such  arrangement  and  scope  :  but  where  the  prophets  do  not  introduce  any 
new  titles  (HoKca  for  instance^  it  becomes  very  difficult.  Vitringa  has  laid  it  down 
as  a  canon,'^  that  in  contimiea  predictions,  which  arc  not  distinguished  one  from 
another  by  titles  or  inscriptions,  we  should  carefully  attend  both  to  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  prophetic  sermon,  as  well  as  to  the  period  of  time  in  which  the 
scene  of  the  prophetic  vision  is  fixed,  and  to  the  period  in  which  it  ends.  This 
will  tend  to  illustrate  the  sermons  or  discourses  of  Isaiah,  in  the  forty-first  and 
following  chapters  of  his  prophecy. 

It  is  however  probable  that  those  prophecies  —  whose  terminus  &  quo  demon- 
strates the  beginning  of  the  time  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  terminus  ad  ffvent 
the  end  of  that  time,  —  give  a  narration  of  the  principal  events  that  sliall  befal 
the  church  in  a  continued  series,  unless  any  thing  intervene  which  may  require 
us  to  go  back  to  former  times.  Upon  this  foundation  depends  the  interpretation 
of  Isa.  liv.  1.  to  Ix.  22.  The  commencement  of  this  prophecy  unquestionably  be- 
longs to  the  beginning  of  Messiah's  kingdom ;  the  term  or  end  fiills  upon  the 
most  flourishing  state  of  that  kingdom,  wnich  is  to  follow  the  conversion  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  the  vindication  of  the  afflicted  church  ;  which  deliverance,  as 
well  as  the  flourishing  state  of  Christ's  kingdom,  are  described  in  Isa.  lix.  19 — 21. 
and  Ix.  throughout. 

VII.  The  prophets  often  change  both  persons  and  tenses f  sometimes 
speaking  in  their  own  persons^  at  other  times  representing  God,  his  peo^ 
phy  or  their  enemies,  as  respectively  speaking,  and  without  noticing  the 
change  of  person ;  sometimes  taking  things  past  or  present  for  things  fu' 
ture,  to  denote  the  certainty  of  the  events. 

Of  this  observation  we  have  a  signal  instance  in  that  very  obscure  prediction 
contained  in  Isa.  xxi.  11, 12.  which,  according  to  Bishop  Lowth's  translation,  is 
as  follows : 

THB    ORACLI   CONCERNING    DUMAII. 

A  voice  crieth  unto  me  from  Seir  : 

Watchman,  what  from  the  night  ? 

Watchman,  what  from  the  night .' 

The  watchman  replieth : 

The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night. 

If  ye  will  Inquire,  inquire  ye  :  come  again. 

This  prophecy,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  uttered, 
M  well  as  from  the  brevity  of  the  expression,  is  very  obscure ;  but,  if  we  observe 
the  trajuitians,  and  carefully  distinguish  between  the  person  speaking  and  the 
person  s^en  to,  we  shall  be  able  to  apprehend  its  general  import.  It  expressed 
the  inouiries,  made  of  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  bv  a  people  who  were  in  a  very  dis- 
tressed and  hazardous  condition,  concernin|r  the  fates  which  awaited  them.  The 
Edomitee  aa  well  ae  the  Jews  were  subduea  by  the  Babylonians.  They  anxiouslj 
inquire  of  the  prophet,  how  long  their  subjection  is  to  last.  He  intimates  that  the 
Jews  should  be  delivered  from  captivity,  but  not  the  Edomites.  The  transition 
being  thus  observed,  the  obscurity  disappears.  

1  Boyle  on  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  a71. 
s  TypuB  Doctrins  Prophettee,  p.  179. 
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Tsa.  ix.  C,  liii.  throof  hoot,  Iziii.  throt:^hool,  Zteh.  iz.  9.  tnd  Rer.  xviii.  2.  (to 
iD^ntioa  DO  other  instances)  may  be  adduced  as  examples  of  the  smkatitmiiom  9/ 
the  vast  or  presnUf  im.  order  to  denote  the  certmimly  of  ikinwa  ifttfmtmre  :  stteatioa 
to  the  sc<M>e  and  context  of  the  prophetic  diseoorse  will  here  auo,  mm  in  tbe  fn* 
ceding  rule,  enable  the  reader  to  distinguish  the  various  transitioiis  with  M^fii 
accuracy  .1 

It  may  here  be  further  obeenred,  that,  in  the  computation  of  time,  a  imy  is 
by  tlie  prophets  to  denote  a  year  .-  a  ite/k,  seren  years  ;  and  that,  when  tkij  m^ 
of  the  iaiter,  or  ioMt  days,  they  iuTariably  mean  the  days  of  the  Messinb,  or  the 
time  of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  The  expressioB  tkml  dof  often  neaBs  ihm  wum 
thue,  and  always  some  period  at  a  distance. 

VHI.  WheH  the  prophets  received  a  commssitm  to  declare  amy  Uuag^ 
the  message  is  sometimes  expressed  as  if  they  had  been  appainled  !•  da 
it  themselves. 

This  remark,  has,  in  substance,  been  already  made.  It  is  intro- 
duced again,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  phraseolo|^y  of  the  prophetic 
writings.  One  or  two  additional  examples  will  show  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  it  in  interpreting  the  predictions  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. 

Thus,  when  Isaiah  was  sent  to  tell  the  Jews,  that  their  heart  would  beconie  fit, 
and  their  earn  heavy,  and  that  they  would  be  guilty  of  shutting  their  eyes,  00  as  not 
to  understand  and  believe  the  truth  ;  the  message  is  thus  expressed  :  Go  tnd  tdi 
this  people,  hear  ye  indeed,  Imt  understand  not,  and  see  ye  indeed,  hut  pereeit^ 
not.  Tnis  implies,  that  they  would  not  employ  the  faculties  which  they  possessed, 
•o  as  to  understand  and  behevo  the  Gospel.  The  reason  of  this  b  assigned :  Mokt 
the  heart  of  this  people  fat ,  and  make  their  ears  htary,  and  shut  tk^tr  Sffts,  leM 
ihr.u  see  with  their  eyes  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heiot^ 
and  convert  and  be  healed.  (Isa.  vi.  9, 10.)  This  is  merely  a  prediction  of  wind 
tiiey  would  do :  for  when  this  prophetic  declaration  was  accomplished,  the  Sa- 
viour quoted  the  passage,  and  expressed  its  genuine  sense  :  In  them  isfmlJUIedtha 
prophecy  of  isaias,  which  saith :  For  this  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,amd  their 
ears  are  dull  of  hearing;  and  their  eyes  they  have  closed  :  lest  at  any  time,  theff 
should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  shmtld  understand  wim 
their  heart,  and  should  he  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them.  (Matt.  ziii.  IS.)  This 
condition  is  still  more  explicitly  stated  in  John  iii.  19.  This  is  the  comdemmatimm^ 
that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  Ughty  6s- 
eause  their  deeds  were  eeil.  For  every  one  that  doeth  evil,  hateth  the  light,  nei- 
ther  cometh  to  the  Light,  lest  his  deeds  should  he  reproved.  The  Lord  saidto  Jere- 
miah, /  have  put  my  words  in  thy  mouth;  see  I  hate  this  day  set  thie  over  the 
nations,  to  root  out,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  throw  down,  mad  ft 
huUd,  and  to  plant.  (Jer.  i.  10.)  The  meaning  of  this  message  is,  that  Uie  nrs- 
phet  was  appointed  to  declare  to  the  nations,  that  they  shall  be  rooted  out,  piuled 
down,  and  destroyed,  and  that  others  would  be  planted  in  their  place,  and  built 
up.  When  Ezekiel  beheld  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel,  he  observes,  that  it  was 
according  to  the  appearance  of  the  vision  which  I  saw,  when  J  came  to  oestaot 
THE  CITY.  (Ezok.  xliii.  3.)  That  is,  when  he  came  to  prophesy  that  the  cilj 
should  be  destroyed. 

IX.  As  symbolic  actions  and  prophetic  visions  greatly  resemble  parm- 
bleSy  and  were  employed  for  the  same  purpose^  viz.  more  powerfully  Ct 

1  This  change  of  tense,  however,  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  predictions  of  fii* 
ture  events :  it  is  sometimes  used  by  the  prophets  to  represent  duties  wn  performed 
which  ou(rht  to  be  done :  thus,  in  Mai.  i.  G.  A  son  honours  (ought  to  honour)  km 
father.  But  it  is  more  frequently  employed  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testameid 
to  express  both  our  Christian  privileges,  and  the  duties  to  which  they  obliffe  oil 
Thus,  Matt.  V.  13.  Ye  are  (ought  to  be)  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Rom.  ii.  4.  Tit 
goodness  of  God  leadeth  (ought  to  lead)  thee  to  repentance.  2  Cor.  iii.  Id.  tta 
all,  with  open  face  beholding,  (enjoying  the  means  of  beholding)  as  t»  «  glmav  fAt 
glory  of  the  Lord,  are  (ought  to  be)  changed  into  the  same  image  from  jgloru  ia  gl^ 
ry.  Similar  instances  may  bo  seen  in  1  Cor.  v.  7.  Col.  iii.  Z.  Heb.  xui.  14. 1  nC. 
i.  6. 1  John  ii.  15.  iu.  9.  and  v.  4.  Id.  Dr.  Taylor's  Key  to  the  Apostolic  WiitafPb 
\ 274.    (Dithop  Wattdns  Tracts,  voL  iii.  p.  m.) 
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instruct  and  engage  the  attention  of  the  people^  they  must  be  interpreted 

in  the  same  manner  as  parables.^ 

We  rnuBt  therefore  chiefly  consider  the  scope  and  desi^  of  such  83rmbolic  ac- 
tions and  prophetic  yisionii,  without  attempting  too  minute  on  explanation  of  all 
the  poetical  images  and  figures  with  whicn  the  sacred  writers  adorned  their  style. 
For  instance,  in  Zech.  i.  7 — 11.,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  what  is  meant  bj 
the  man  ridmg  upon  a  red  korsCy  and  standing  among  the  myrtle  trees :  thw 
▼ision  represents  so  many  angels  returning  probably  from  the  kingdoms  over 
which  they  presided)  to  give  to  Jehovah  an  account  of  their  expedition  and  mi* 
nistrjr.  The  horses,  it  has  been  conjectured,  denote  their  power  and  celerity  ;  and 
the  different  colours  the  difference  of  their  ministries.  The  scope  of  the  vimon, 
however,  is  sufficiently  plain  :  the  ansels  tell  that  all  the  earth  was  sitting  stiU 
and  at  rest ;  tlio  Persian  empire  and  other  nations  connected  with  Judisa,  enjoying 
peace  at  that  tim^,  though  the  Jews  continued  in  an  unsettled  state.^ 


SECTION  II. 

OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE   ACCOMPLISHMENT   OF    PROPHECY   IN 

GENERAL. 

A  PROPHECY  is  demonstrated  to  be  fulfilled  when  we  can  prove 
that  tlie  event  has  actually  taken  place,  precisely  according  to  the 
manner  in  wliich  it  was  foretold,  either  from  sacred  history,  where 
that  is  practicable,  or  from  profane  authors  of  uninipeachable  veracity; 
whose  characters  stand  so  high,  diat  they  cannot  possibly  be  suspect- 
ed of  having  forged  any  thing  to  favour  the  idea  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. In  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  prediction  has  been  fulfilled, 
we  must  first  endeavour  to  find  out  the  general  scheme  of  the  pro- 
phecy  in  question,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  parts  with  the 
whole,  and  with  corresponding  prophecies  both  earlier  and  later ;  and 
to  classify  tlie  various  diings  spoken  of,  lest  the  judgment  be  perplex- 
ed with  a  multitude  of  references.  And,  secondly,  in  our  deductions 
from  tlie  prophecies  thus  arranged,  those  predictions,  and  their  re- 
spective accomplishments  are  principally  to  be  selected  and  urged, 
which  chiefly  tend  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  their  taking  place  bv 
accident,  or  being  foretold  by  some  happy  conjecture.  Now  this 
may  be  done,  by  showing  the  vast  distance  of  time  between  the  pro- 
phecy and  die  event  foretold  ;  die  agreement  of  very  many,  even  of 
the  minutest  circumstances,  so  that,  when  completed,  the  descriptioii 
determinately  applies  to  the  subject ;  and,  lastly,  the  dependence  of 
actions  upon  the  uncertain  will  of  man,  or  upon  opportunity  presenting 
itself :  for  all  these  things  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  no  unassisted 
human  intellect  eidier  can  or  could  possibly  foresee  them.  These  two 
general  observations  being  premised,  we  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few 
canons  by  which  to  ascertain  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy. 

I.  The  same  prophecies  frequently  have  a  double  meaning^-  and  refer 
to  different  events^  the  one  near^  the  other  remote ;  the  one  temparai^  the 
other  spiritual  or  perhaps  etemaL  The  prophets  thus  having  several 
events  in  view,  their  expressions  may  be  partly  applicable  to  one,  and 
partly  to  another,  and  it  is  not  euways  easy  to  mark  the  transitions, 

I  On  the  conetruetion' of  parabolic  language,  see  pp.  619 — 617.  of  tl^i  voIqim.  . 
9  Archbiflbop  H^ewcome  oq  Zecb.  i.  7 — II. 
VOL.  11.  *  81 
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What  has  not  been  fulfilled  in  the  fir  sty  we  must  apply  to  the  seeond; 
and  what  has  already  bten  fulfilled ^  may  often  be  considered  as  typical 

of  what  remains  to  be  accomplished^ 

Tho  double  sense  of  prophecy  hns  been  opposed  with  much  ingenuity  by  Mr. 
Whistott,  Dr.  Sykcs,  Dr.  Benson,  and  Mr.  Faber,  in  this  country,  and  by  Father 
Balthus  in  Franco,  aa  well  as  by  most  of  tlie  German  theologians,  who  sevcraUj 
contend  that  the  antient  propliecies  contain  only  one  sense  :  but,  that  the  rule 
above  stated  is  correct,  wc  apprcliend  will  appear  from  the  following  remarks  and 
illustrations. 

"  Throughout  the  whole  of  prophetical  Scripture,  a  time  of  retribution  and  of 
Yengeance  on  God's  enemies  is  announced.  It  is  called  ^' the  day  of  the  Lard" 
**  the  day  of  wrath  and  slamrhier  ;  of  the  Lord's  anger  ^  visitation  and  judgment ;" 
**  the  great  day  ;"  and  '*  the  last  day.''  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  obaenred, 
that  this  kind  of  description,  and  the  same  expressions,  which  are  used  to  rapre- 
sent  this  great  day,  are  also  employed  by  the  prophets  to  describe  the  fall  and 
punishment  of  particular  states  and  empires  ;  of  Babylon,  by  Isaiah  (ch.  xiii.)  ; 
of  Egypt,  by  Ezekiel  (ch.  x.\x.  2 — 4.  and  xxxii.  7,  8.)  ;  of  Jerusalem,  by  Jeremi- 
ah, Joel,  and  by  our  Lord  (Matt,  x.'civ.) :  and  in  many  of  these  prophecies,  tho 
description  of  the  calamity,  which  is  to  fall  on  any  particular  state  or  nation,  is 
BO  blended  and  interuiixod  with  that  general  destruction,  which,  in  the  final  days 
of  vengeance,  will  invade  afl  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  that  the  industry  and 
skill  oi  our  ablest  interpreters  have  been  scarcely  equal  to  separate  and  assort 
them.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded,  by  judicious  divines,  that  these  partial  pro- 
phecies and  particular  instances  of  tlie  divine  vengeance,  whose  accomplishment 
we  know  to  Inive  '.  :iken  place,  are  presented  to  us  as  types,  certain  tokens,  and 
fbrerunners,  of  some  greater  events  which  are  also  disclosed  in  them.  To  the 
dreadful  time  of  universal  vengeance,  they  all  appear  to  look  forward,  beyond 
their  first  and  more  immediate  object.  Little  indeed  can  we  doubt  that  such  is  to 
bo  considered  the  use  and  application  of  these  propheciesi  since  we  see  them  thus 
applied  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostlcs.'*t 

The  second  psalm  is  primarily  an  inauguration  hymn,  composed  by  DaTid,  the 
anointed  of  Jenovali,  wnen  crowned  with  victory,  and  placed  triumphant  on  the 
sacred  hill  of  Sion.  But,  in  Acts  iv.  25.  the  inspired  apostles  with  one  voice  de- 
clare it  to  be  descriptive  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  the  opposition 
raised  against  the  Gospel,  both  b^  Jews  and  Gentiles.  —  The  latter  psft  of  the 
sixteenth  psalm  is  spoken  of  David's  person,  and  is  unquestionably,  in  its  first  and 
immediate  sense,  to  be  understood  of  him,  and  of  his  hope  of  rising  after  death  to 
an  endless  life  :  but  it  is  equally  clear  from  Acts  ii.  2&-— 31.  that  it  was  rooken  of 
Christ,  tho  son  of  David,  who  was  typified  by  that  king  and  prophet.  —  The  twen- 
ty-second psalm, ^^^  thougli  primarily  intended  of  David  when  he  was  in  great  dis- 
tress and  forsaken  by  God,  is  vet,  secondarily  and  mystically,  to  be  understood  of 
our  blessed  Saviour  during  his  passion  upon  the  cross ;  and  so  it  is  applied  by 
himself  (Matt,  xxvii.  4().)  And  it  is  further  obsorvable,  that  other  passara 
of  this  psalm  (v.  8. 10. 18.)  are  noticed  by  tho  Evangelist,  as  being  fulfilled  atuat 


1  Dr.  Woodhouse  on  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  172,  173.  One  of  the  roost  remarkable 
of  these  prophecies,  he  observes,  is  that  splendid  one  of  Isaiah,  ch.  xzxiv. ;  the  im- 
portance and  universality  of  which  is  to  be  collected  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
IS  thtroduced  :  "  Jill  nations  and  people j  the  world  and  all  things  in  it,"  are  sum- 
moned to  the  audience.  It  represents  "  the  day  of  the  Lord's  vcngeanccj"  and  the 
year  of  the  recompenses  for  the  controversy  of  Sion  (ver.  8.) ;  it  descends  on  all 
nations  and  their  armies,  (ver.  2.)  The  images  of  wrathful  vengeance  and  ntter 
dissolution  are  the  same  which  are  presented  under  the  sixth  seal  in  the  RoTelation 
of  St.  John.  (vi.  12 — 17.^  The  hosts  of  heaven  are  dissolved ;  the  heavens  ars 
rolled  together  as  a  scroll  of  parchment ;  the  stars  fall  like  a  leaf  from  a  vine,  or  a 
fig  from  its  tree.  And  yet  IdtinuM  is  mentioned  by  the  prophet  as  the  partiaJar 
object  of  vengeance  :  such  seems  to  be  the  typical  completion  and  primary  appK* 
cation  of  this  prophecy  :  but  it  lias  evidently  a  more  sublime  and  mture  prospect, 
and  in  this  sense  the  whole  world  is  its  object :  and  using  the  same  symools  and 
figurative  expressions  with  the  prophecy  of  the  sixth  seal,  with  those  of  the  four- 
teenth, fifleenth,  and,  above  all,  sixteenth  chapters  of  the  Apocalypee,  and  with 
others  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  it  must,  with  them,  be  finidly  referred  to 
the  great  d^ny  of  the  lord's  vengeance  for  its  perfect  completion.**    Ibid.  p.  174. 

*2  Dr.  Randolph  has  a  beautiful  exposition  of  tliis  Paalm  at  the  end  of  voL  i  of 
his  View  of  Christ's  Ministry,  pp.  605— 515. 
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time  (Matt,  xxvii.  35. 43.) ;  now  it  is  certain  that  they  could  not  be  fulfilled  unlesf 
they  had  been  intended  in  Uiis  mysterious  sonKo  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  fortv-fiftii 
psalm  is,  in  the  original,  a  song  of  lores,  an  epithalaniium  on  the  nuptials  of  Kin^f 
Bolomon  and  the  King  of  Egypt's  daughter  ;  but  from  Heb.  i.  8.  we  are  assured 
that  it  is  addressed  to  Christ ;  and  therefore  in  a  remote  and  spiritual  sense,  it 
celebrates  the  majesty  and  glory  of  his  kingdom,  his  mystical  union  with  his 
church,  and  the  admirable  benefits  that  would  be  conferred  upon  her  in  the  timef 
of  the  Gospel. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  adduce  many  other  psalms  in  which 
the  double  sense  is  most  clearly  to  be  discerned  :^  but  wc  shall  pro- 
ceed to  cite  a  few  instances  from  the  writings  of  the  prophets. 

(1.)  Isa.  vii.  14.  —  In  the  primary  but  lower  sense  of  this  prophecy,  the  sign 

S'ven  was  to  assure  Ahaz  that  the  land  of  Judtca  w(nild  speedily  bo  delivered  from 
e  kings  of  Samaria  and  Damascus,  by  whom  it  was  invaded.  But  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  prophecy,  the  singular  stress  laid  upon  it,  and  the  exact  sense  of  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  expressed,  moke  it  in  a  high  degree  proboble  that  it  had 
another  and  more  important  purpose  :  and  tlic  event  has  clearly  proved  that  the 
sign  given  had,  secondarily  and  mystically,  a  respect  to  the  miraculous  birth  of 
Christ,  and  to  a  deliverance  much  more  momentous  than  that  of  Ahaz  from  his 
then  present  distressful  situation.2 

(*4.)  laa.  xi.  (3.  —  What  is  here  said  of  the  wolf  dwelling  with  the  lamb,  &c.  is 
understood  as  having  its  first  completion  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  when  profound 
peace  was  enjoyed  alter  the  troubles  caused  by  Sennacherib  ;  but  its  second  and 
full  completion  is  under  the  Gospel,  whose  power  in  changing  the  hearts,  tempers, 
and  lives  of  the  worst  of  men,  is  here  foretold  and  described  by  a  singularly  beau- 
tiful assemblage  of  images.  Of  this  blessed  power  there  lias,  in  every  ago  of 
Christianity,  l^en  a  cloud  of  witnesses  ;  although  its  most  glorious  a?ra  predicted 
in  this  passage,  may  not  yet  bo  arrived.  The  latter  part  of  the  same  chapter,  in 
which  there  are  many  beautiful  allusions  to  the  Exode  from  Egypt,  seems  to  refer 
principally  to  the  future  restoration  of  the  Jews  from  their  several  dispersions, 
and  to  that  happy  period  when  they  and  the  Gentiles  shall  stand  together  under 
the  banner  of  Jesus,  and  unite  their  zeal  in  extending  the  limits  of  his  kingdom. 
This  is  a  favourite  theme  with  Isaiah,  who  is  usually  and  justly  designated  the 
Evangelical  Prophet,  and  who  (ch.  xl.)  predicted  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  their  restoration  to  the  land  of  Canaan ;  —  events 
which  were  primarilv  and  literally  accomplished,  but  which  by  the  evangelist 
Matthew  (iii.  3.),  and  by  our  Lord  himself  (Matt.  xi.  10.),  are  said  to  have  oeen 
fulfilled  by  John  the  Baptist's  preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea ;  and  whichi 
secondarily  and  spiritually,  foretold  the  deliverance  of  mankind  from  the  infinitelj 
greater  bondage  of  sin. 

(3.)  Once  more.  —  Hos.  xi.  1.  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son.  This  passage 
in  its  literal  sense,  was  meant  of  God's  delivering  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt ;  but,  in  its  secondary  ^d  mystical  sense,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an 
allusion  was  intended  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  cidl  of  the  infant  Christ  out  of  the 
same  xsoimtry.  (Matt.  ii.  15.) 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  many  prophecies  must  be  taken  in  a  double 
sense,  in  order  to  understand  their  iiiU  import ;  and  this  twofold  ap- 
plication of  them^  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  is  a  full  authority  for 
us  to  consider  and  apply  them  in  a  similar  way.     In  order  to  ascer- 

1  Bishop  Home,  in  the  preface  to  his  admirable  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  has 
noticed  a  considerable  number  of  those  divine  odes,  which  boar  a  double  meaning, 
the  propriety  of  which  he  has  fully  vindicated.  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  x. — xx.  See 
also  Dr.  Apthorp's  Warburtonian  **  Discourses  on  Prophecy,"  vol.  i.  pp.  77 — 89 ', 
and  Dr.  Nares's  Warburtonian  Lectures,  entitled  **  A  Connected  and  Unronoloffi- 
cal  View  of  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Christian  Church,'*  pp.  15&-«>1GS.  iTiS, 
177.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  Psauns  are  applied  by  Bishop  Horsley  to  the  Mbe- 
siah,  in  his  *^  Book  of  Psalms  translated  from  tne  Hebrew,"  3  vols.  8vo.  But  Bishop 
Marsh  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  are  no  double  meanings,  or,  as  he  terms 
them,  secondary  sensest  in  prophecy.    Lectures  on  Divinity,  part  iv.  led.  28. 

3  There  is  BJ?ood  philolo^cal  illustration  of  this  prediction  in  Dr.  Randolph*! 
Frclectiones  'Theologieo,  m  vol.  ii.  (pp.  446.  et  seq.)  of  his  View  of  Christ's 
Ministry 
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tain  whether  a  prophecy  is  to  be  taken  in  a  double  sense,  the  follow- 
ing rules  have  been  laid  down  by  the  celebrated  Vitringa.* 

(1.)  That  we  may  attain  an  accurate  and  distinct  knowledge  of 
the  subject  of  a  prediction,  we  must  carefully  attend  to  all  the  (Utri» 
buies  and  characters  which  are  applied  to  the  subject  of  the  prophecy : 
if  the  subject  be  not  specifically  mentioned  by  namcj  it  must  be  dis- 
eoFcred  by  its  characteristics ;  of  this  description  are  many  of  the 
prophecies  concerning  Christ,  particularly  Psalms  ii.  xxii.  xlv.  ix. 
Isa.  liii.  Zech.  iii.  8.  If  the  subject  be  named,  we  must  inquire 
whether  it  is  to  be  taken  properly  or  mystically,  or  partly  properly 
and  partly  mystically ;  as  in  Psalm  Ixxii. 

(2.).  We  must  not,  however,  depart  from  the  literal  sense  of  the 
subject,  when  called  by  its  own  proper  name,  if  all  the  attributes,  or 
the  principal  and  more  remarkable  ones,  agree  to  the  subject  of  the 
prophecy.  This  rule  will  be  found  of  considerable  use  in  interpret- 
ing the  prophecies  concerning  Israel,  Judah,  Tyre,  Babylon,  Egypt, 
and  other  countries  and  places. 

(3.)  If  the  attributes  by  no  means  agree  with  the  subject  express- 
ed in  a  prophecy  by  its  own  name,  we  must  direct  our  thougtits  to 
another  subject  which  corresponds  to  it,  and  which  assumes  a  mystie 
name,  on  account  of  the  agreement  between  the  type  and  antitype. 
Examples  of  tliis  occur  in  the  prophecies  concerning  Edom  (Isa. 
Ixiii.  1—6.),  David  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  24—31.),  and  Elijah.  (Mai.  iv.  &.) 

(4.)  If,  in  prophecies,  the  subject  be  expressed  by  name,  which 
may  bear  both  a  proper  and  a  mystical  interpretation,  and  the  attri* 
butes  of  the  prophetic  discourse  be  of  a  mixed  kind,  so  that  some  of 
them  agree  more  strictly  with  the  subject  mystically  taken,  while 
others  are  more  correctly  predicated  of  it  in  a  literal  and  grammati- 
cal  sense  :  —  in  such  cases,  we  must  take  the  subject  of  the  prophe* 
cy  to  be,  not  simple,  but  complex :  and  the  prophet,  actuated  by  di- 
vine illumination,  expresses  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  designedly 
to  be  understood  of  both  senses,  and  to  intimate  to  the  reader  that 
the  mystical  or  allegorical  sense  is  enveloped  in  the  literal  sense. 

Thus,  many  of  the  prophecies  concerning  Babylon.  Edom,  Eg7Pt>  and  Tyre, 
Contain  such  august  and  magnificent  expressions,  as,  if  taken  properly,  will  admit 
of  a  very  poor  and  barren  exposition :  and  therefore  it  must  be  presumed  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  designed  something  more,  and  to  lead  our  minds  to  the  mystical  B«- 
liylon,  oiUi.  In  like  manner,  sucn  grand  things  are  sometimes  spoken  coDoemine 
the  return  of  the  Jows  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  mention  is  made  of  socS 
distinffuished  blessings  beinff  bestowed  upon  them,  as  necessarily  lead  us  to  look 
ibr  a  further  and  more  complete  fulfilment  in  the  redemption  by  Jeeus  Chriat,  nai 
the  spiritual  blessinffs  of  grace  bestowed  upon  the  people  of  God,  under  the  ms- 
pel  dispensation.  Isa.  hi.  1—3.  and  Jer.  iti.  14 — 18.  to  cite  no  other  «zaiBpl6i, 
present  very  striking  illustrations  of  this  remark.    Hence  it  follows  that, 

(5.)  Prophecies  of  a  general  nature  are  applicable  by  accommo- 
dation to  individuals ;  most  of  the  things,  which  are  spoken  of  the 
church,  being  equally  applicable  to  her  individual  members, 

(6.)  Prophecies  of  a  particular  nature,  on  the  other  hand,  adnnitf 
and  often  require,  an  extended  sense :  for  instance,  Edom,  Moab,  or 
any  of  the  enemies  of  Crod's  people,  are  often  put  for  the  whole ; 

Sin  his  Typus  Doctrine  Propbetiec,  cap.  ii.  Dr.  Apthoipe  has  traariatMl  mA- 
teen  of  VHringa's  eanons  (which  are  admirably  iUustraied  by  numeroua  esanMa 
in  his  valuable  commentary  on  Isaiah)  in  his  Lecturea  or  Primhacy,  voL  L  |e.  Sl^ 
106.  Jahn  baa  given  aeveral  additional  eaunples.  Introo.  mL  Vet  FnWMW  ft • 
332^534. 
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what  is  said  of  one  being  generally  applicable  to  the  rest.  And,  in 
like  manner,  what  is  said  either  to  or  concerning  God's  people,  on 
any  particular  occasion,  is  of  general  application  ;  as  all,  who  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  God,  ha^e  an  interest  in  the  same  prophecies. 

(7.)  In  continued  prophecies,  which  are  not  distinguished  one  from 
another,  we  should  carefully  attend,  ^r^/,  to  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  discourse,  and  secondly^  to  the  epoch  of  time  which  commences 
the  scene  of  the  prophetic  vision,  and  the  term  in  which  it  ends. 

The  first  observtiion  is  of  principal  use  in  the  diacounee  of  Isaiah,  from  th« 
fortieth  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  book.  This  distinction,  often  diffieuH  and  some* 
what  obscure,  is  of  great  moment  in  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecies,  that  w% 
may  not  consider  as  a  continued  discourse  what  ought  to  be  diridsd  into  aeTenl 
distinct  topics.  The  last  part  of  this  canon  is  indispensable  in  expl^ning  ih» 
Psalms  and  Prophetic  Visions.  See  Psal.  zziv.  1.  Isa.  vi.  1. 

II.  Predictions^  daumncing  judgments  to  come^  do  not  in  themsehes 
speak  the  absolute  fidurity  of  the  events  hut  only  declare  what  is  to  he 
expected  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  made^  and  what  will  certainly 
come  to  pass,  unless  God  in' his  mercy  interpose  between  the  threatening 
and  the  event. 

"  So  that  comminations  do  speak  only  the  debitum  wtna,  and  the  neoessarY 
obligation  to  punishment :  but  therein  God  doth  not  bind  up  himself  as  he  doth 
in  absolute  promises  ;  the  reason  is,  because  comminations  confer  no  right  to  any, 
which  absolute  promises  do,  and  therefore  God  is  n<^  boimd  to  necenanr  perform- 
ance of  what  ho  threatens.  Indeed  the  guilt  or  obligation  to  pumshment  is 
necessary,  where  the  offence  hath  been  committed,  to  which  the  threatening  was 
annexed :  but  the  execution  of  that  punishment  doth  still  depend  upon  Goas  ar* 
bitrarious  will,  and  therefore  he  may  suspend  or  remove  it  upon  serious  addresses 
made  to  himself  in  order  to  it.  For,  since  God  was  pleased  not  to  take  the  present 
forfeiture  of  the  first  grand  transgression,  but  made  such  a  relaxation  of  that  penal 
law,  that  conditions  of  pardon  were  admittable,  notwithstanding  sentence  passed 
upon  the  malefactors,  there  is  strong  ^ound  of  presumption  in  human  nature,  thai 
God*s  forbearance  of  mankind,  notwithstanding  sin,  doth  suppose  his  readiness  to 
pardon  offenders  upon  their  repentance,  and  therefore  that  all  particular  threaten- 
ings  of  judgments  to  come  do  suppose  incorrigibleness  in  those  against  whom  Umj 
are  pronounced ;  upon  which  the  foundation  of  hope  is  built,  that,  if  timely  rs« 
pentance  do  intervene,  God  will  remove  those  judgments  which  are  threatened 
against  them  :"l  of  these  conditional  comminatory  predictions  we  have  examples 
in  Jonah's  preaching  to  the  Ninevites  (Jonah  iii.  4^—10.),  and  in  Isaiah's  denun- 
ciation of  death  to  Hezekiah.  (Iso.  xxxviii.  1.)  See  also  a  similar  instance  in  Jer. 
xxxviiL  14 — 23. 

III.  Predictions  then  express  divine  purposes^  when  many  prophets  in 
several  ages  concur  in  the  same  prediction.  — - 

"  Because  it  is  hardly  seen  but  all  those  tacit  conditions,  which  are  supposed  in 

S^neral  promises  or  comminations,  may  be  altered  in  different  ages :  but,  when 
e  conditions  alter,  and  the  predictions  continue  the  same,  it  is  a  stronger  evi- 
dence that  it  is  some  immutable  counsel  of  God,  which  is  expressed  in  those  pre- 
dictions. And  in  this  case  one  prediction  confirms  the  foregoing,  as  the  Jews  say 
of  prophets,  ^  mu  prophet  that  hath  the  testiimony  of  anotlur  prophei,  is  tuppossd 
to  M  trus  :**  but  it  must  be  with  this  supposition,  that  the  other  prophet  was  her 
ibre  approved  to  be  a  true  prophet.  Now,  both  these  meet  in  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning our  Saviour  ;  for  to  him  bear  all  the  prophets  witness,  and  m  their  several 
ages  the^  had  several  things  revealed  to  them  concerning  him  ;  and  the  uniformity 
and  perfect  harmony  of  all  these  several  prophecies  by  persons  at  so  great  distanoo 
from  each  other^  and  being  of  several  interests  and  employments,  and  in  several 
places,  yet  all  ([pving  light  to  each  other,  and  exactly  meeting  at  last  in  the  accom- 
plishment, do  give  OS  yet  a  further  and  clearer  evidenoe,  that  all  those  several  beams 
eame  from  the  same  sun,  when  all  those  scattered  rays  were  at  last  gathered 
into  one  body  again  at  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  Rii^hteonsBess  in  the  world.  * 

1  Btillingflsst's  Orifines  Saere,  book  u.  chap.  vi.  %  10.  pp.  ISO,  121. 8th 
Jaha,  Enchiridion  Hflimenentic*  Ssers,  pp.  140, 149. 
9  StilLmgfleet,  p.  120. 
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SECTION  III. 

OBSERVATIONS     ON     THE     ACCOMPLISHMENT    OF     PROPHECIES     CON- 
CERNING  THE    MESSIAH    IN   PARTICULAR.' 

I.  Jesus  CHRIST  being  the  great  subject  and  end  of  Scripture  re- 
velation, we  ought  every  where  to  search  for  prophecies  concerning  him. 
We  are  assured  by  Christ  himself  that  the  Bcriptures  testify  of  him  (John  v.  39.), 
and  that  in  Moses,  the  FsaUns,  and  Prophets,  there  are  things  concerning  him  (Lnka 
zziv.  25—27.  44.) :  fnrther,  we  hare  the  declaration  of  an  inspired  apostle,  that 
to  him  give  all  the  prophets  witness  (Acts  x.  43.),  and  of  an  angel  of  God,  that 
**  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.'*  (Rev.  xix.  10.)  It  may  there- 
lore  be  remarked  generally,  that  whatsoever  is  emphatically  and  characteristically 
Xken  of  some  certain  person,  not  called  by  his  own  name,  in  the  psalms  or  pro- 
itical  books,  so  that  each  predicate  can  be  fully  demonstrated  in  no  single  sab- 
lect  of  that  or  any  other  time,  must  be  taken  as  said  and  predicted  of  the  Messiak. 
The  twenty-second  psalm,  and  the  fifly-third  chapter  ot  Isaiah's  prophecy,  may 
be  adduced  as  illustrations  of  this  rule,  which  will  nbt  mislead  any  student  or 
reader  of  the  sacred  volume.  The  four  remarks  in  pp.  643,  644.  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  the  application  of  this  rule. 

II.  The  interpretation  of  the  word  of  prophecy,  made  by  Jesus  Christ 
himself  and  by  his  inspired  apostles,  is  a  rule  mid  key  by  which  to  tji- 
ierpret  correctly  the  prophecies  cited  or  alluded  to  by  them. 

The  propriety  of  this  canon  must  be  obvious :  for  as  every  one  is  the  best  inter- 
preter of  his  own  words,  so  the  Holy  Spirit,  (under  whose  influence  the  antient 
prophets  wrote  and  spoke,)  in  more  recent  prophecies,  refers  to  former  predictions, 
and  often  uses  the  same  words,  phrases,  and  images,  thus  leading  us  to  understand 
Uie  true  sense  of  those  oracles.3  For  instance,  the  prophecy  (in  Isa.viii.  14.)  that 
the  Messiah  would  prove  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  roca  of  offence,  is  more  plainly 
repeated  by  Simeon  (Luke  ii.  34.)  and  is  shown  to  have  been  fulfilled  by  St.  Paid 
(Kom.  iz.  32, 33.),  and  by  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  ii.  8.^ ;  and  the  sixteenth  pnfan  is  ex- 
pressly applied  to  Jesus  Christ  by  the  latter  of  tiiese  apostles.  (Acts  ii.2&--3l.)' 

III.  In  the  Prophecies  and  Psalms,  whatever  is  predicated  of  a  per- 
son not  named,  in  terms  expressive  of  such  excellence,  glory,  tmd  other 
characteristics,  as  are  suitable  in  their  just  emphases  to  no  other  subject^ 

must  be  interpreted  as  spoken  and  predicated  ^  the  Messiah. 

It  is  thus  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  interpret  and  allege  the  antient 

Erophecios ;  instances  may  be  ^iven  in  Deut.  xviii.  18.  Psalms  viii.  xvi.  zjdL  zl. 
Eiz.  Ixzviii.  cxviii.22,  23.  Isa.  iv.  2.  vii.  14, 15.  xlii.  1.  liii.  Zech.  iii.  8.  and  xii. 
10.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  directly  apply 
to  the  Son  OF  God  the  most  mafniiicent  descriptions  and  attributee  of  the  Fa- 
THSR  in  the  Old  Testament ;  as  Psal.  Ixviii.  18.  zcvii.  17.  cii.  26,  27.  Isa.  xhr.  S2 
^24. ;  which  teach  us  to  acknowledge  the  mystery  of  Gody  and  of  the  FsUktr,  ca4 
sf  Christ  f  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  (Col.  ii.  %  3.) 

IV.  Since  it  is  certain  that  there  are,  in  the  prophetic  parts  of  the 
JScriptureSf  distinct  ikUneations  of  the  whole  counsd  of  God  ameermng 
Messiah's  kingdom,  those  interpreters  act  rightly,  who,  in  prophecies 
that  evidently  treat  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ana  its  affairs,  industri- 
ously attend  to  the  events  concerning  the  Christian  church,  which  art 
known  from  history,  and  apply  them  accordingly ;  provided  this  be  done 
without  doing  violence  to  the  Scripture,  since  **  Jehovah  doeth  nothing, 
but  he  revealeth  his  secrets  unto  his  servants  the  prophets  J**  (Amos  iii.  7.) 

1  Bishop  Marsh  (Divinity  Lectures,  part  iv.  lect.  zx.  and  zzi.)  has  several  admi- 
rable cAservations  on  the  connection  sabsiating  between  the  truth  of  Christianity  and 
the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah :  nearly  the  whole  of  Lecture  zzi.  ia  oconpsad 
with  ezamples  of  premctions  literally  and  titticHy  foreteUing  the  coming  of  Ckrisi, 

S  Bishop  Lowth  has  some  fine  remarks  on  this  topie  towards  the  eloio  of  his 
•leventh  Lecture. 

3  The  petty  cavils  and  evasions  of  Ruperti  and' other  modem  eommentatoiSfWho 
deny  (without  being  able  to  disprove)  the  above  canon,  is  well  wqKMsd  by  Dr*  i* 
P.  Smith,  on  the  Person  of  Chriit,  vol.  i.  pp.  222, 223. 
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The  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  John  are  concurrent  in  very  many  cireumttances 
concerning  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  application  of  this  rule  that 
learned  and  pious  men  have  been  able  to  trace  the  accomplishment  of  many  parts 
of  their  predictions. 

V.  Where  the  prophets  describe  a  golden  age  offeUcity^  they  clearly 

foretel  Gospel  times. 

At  the  time  the  prophets  respectively  flourished,  the  Israelites  and  Jews  were, 
in  general,  notoriously  wicked,  although,  even  in  the  worst  of  times,  there  was  a 
considerable  number  who  feared  Jehovah.  Hence,  while  the  prophets  denounce 
national  judgments  upon  the  wicked,  (in  which  temporal  afflictions  the  righteous 
would  necessarily  be  involved,)  they  at  the  same  time  hold  out  to  the  latter,  to 
stren^hen  their  trust  in  God,  predictions  of  future  and  better  times ;  and,  with 
promises  of  some  great  and  temporal  deliverance,  thev  invariably  connect  a  diisplay 
of  the  yet  greater  though  future  deliverance  of  the  Messiah ;  the  peace  and  nap- 
piness,  that  are  to  prevail  in  consequence  of  that  deliverance,  are  portrayed  in  with 
a  beautiful  assemblage  of  images,  and  delineate  so  high  a  state  of  felicity,  that,  as 
there  is  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  prior  to  the  Christian  dispensation, 
to  which  they  can  in  any  way  be  applied,  these  predictions  of  future  happiness  uid 
peace  must  necessarily  be  understood  exclusively  to  refer  to  Gospel  tunes.  Many 
passages  might  be  adduced  from  the  prophetic  writings  in  connrmation  of  this 
rule.  It  wiU  however  suffice  to  adduce  two  instances  from  Isaiah,  eh.  ix.  2—7. 
and  xi.  1 — ^9.  In  the  former  of  these  passages,  the  peaceful  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah is  set  forth,  its  extent  and  duration ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  singular  peace  and 
happiness  which  should  then  prevail,  are  delineated  in  imagery  of  unequalled 
beauty  and  energy  .1 

VI.  Things f  foretold  as  universally  or  indefinitely  to  come  to  pass 
under  the  Gospel^  are  to  be  understood^  —  as  they  respect  the  dutys  — 
of  all  persons ;  but^  —  as  they  respect  the  events  —  only  of  €hd*s  people. 

Thus,  when  the  peace,  that  is  foretold  to  prevail  in  Gospel  times,  is  stated  to 
be  so  great  that  men  should  then  beat  their  swords  hUo  plough-shares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks  ;  that  nation  should  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation^ 
neither  learn  war  any  more  (Isa.  ii.  4.)  ;  and  that  the  wolf  should  lie  down  with  the 
lamhy  and  the  leopard  with  the  kid,  (Isa.  xi.  6. and  lxv.25.  with  other  passages  that 
might  be  adduced) ;  —  all  thes^  highly  figurative  expressions  are  to  be  understood 
of  the  nature,  design  and  tendency  of  the  Gospel,  and  what  is  the  duty  of  all  its 
professors,  and  what  would  actually  take  place  in  the  Christian  world,  if  all  who 
profess  the  Christian  doctrine  did  sincerely  and  cordially  <^ey  its  dictates.  And, 
so  far  as  the  Gospel  does  prevail  upon  any,  it  reclaims  their  wild  and  unruly  na- 
tures ',  from  being  furious  as  wolves,  they  become  meek  as  lambs,  and  firom  raging 
like  lions,  they  become  gentle  and  tender  as  kids ;  so  far  are  they  from  hurting  or 
injuring  others,  that  they  dare  not  entertain  any  the  slightest  thoughts  of  malevo- 
lence of  revenge,  towards  their  most  inveterate  enemies. 

VII.  As  the  antient  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah  are  of  ttoo 
kinds  J  some  of  them  relating  to  his  first  coming  to  suffer,  while  the  rest 
of  them  concern  his  second  coming  to  advance  his  kingdom^  and  restore 
the  Jews ;  —  in  all  these  prophecies,  we  must  carefuUy  distinguish  be^ 
tween  his  first  coming  in  humiliation  to  accomplish  his  mediatorial  work 
on  the  cross,  and  his  secoTtd  coming  in  glory  tojudgmentm 

This  distinction  is  sufficiently  obvious  in  those  passages  which  treat  of  either 
coming  separately,  as  in  Isa.  vii.  14.  ix.  6.  liii.  Ac,  which  treat  of  hia  first  coming 
in  the  flesh ;  and  in  Isa.  ii.  10 — ^21.,  which  refers  to  his  second  coming  to  judgment. 
To  the  former  must  be  referred  all  those  passages  which  relate  to  his  homihation. 
But  it  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish  eacn  advent  in  tliose  passages,  in  which  the 
prophet  makes  an  immediate  transition  firom  the  one  to  the  other.  For  instance, 
in  fsa.  xl.  1 — 9.,  the  prediction  relates  to  the  first  advent  of  Christ,  but  in  v.  10. 
his  second  comingr  to  judgment  is  noticed,  express  mention  being  made  of  the  so- 
lemn work  of  retribution,  which  is  peculiar  to  judgment.  Again,  in  Jer.  xxiii.  5— 
7.  the  promise  of  sending  the  Son  of  God  into  tM  world  is,  in  v.  8.  joined  with  a 
prophecy  concerning  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  which  i«  yet  future.  A  similar 
instance  of  uniting  the  two  advents  of  Christ  occurs  in  Mai.  iii.  1 — 5.  By  distin- 
guishing, Jiowe^^ 

1  Rambach,  Inst.  Herm.  pp.  175 — 177.  J.  B.  Csrpzov,  Prims  Lines  Hermeneu- 
tice,  pp.  li^j  ^. 
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•f  the  Jews,  who  apply  to  the  Mestiob  til  those  predictions  which  refer  to  a  stat« 
of  exaltation,  while  they  overlook  all  those  plain,  though  less  numerous  prophe- 
•ies,  in  which  is  described  Messiah's  first  coming  in  a  state  of  humiliation. 

Before  we  dismiss  tlie  important  subject  of  prophecy,  there  are  two 
cautions,  which  must  uniformly  be  kept  in  view  in  studying  the  pro- 
phetic writings. 

1.  The  first  is,  that  we  do  not  apply  passing  events  as  actually  fui* 

JUling  particular  prophecies. 

It  has  justly  been  remarked,  that  "  a  commentator  upon  the  predictions  of  Dan- 
iel and  John  can  never  be  too  much  upon  his  guard  against  the  fascinating  idea, 
that  he  may  expect  to  find  every  ]Muising  event  of  Ss  own  day  there  predicted. 
Before  he  ventures  to  introduce  any  exposition  founded  upon  pretent  circumstan- 
ees,  he  ought  to  make  it  clearly  appear  that  it  both  accords  with  the  ckramologietl 
order  so  carefully  preserved  in  those  prophecies,  that  it  strictly  hannonises  with 
the  liuiguage  ofsymbolsy  and  that  it  demonstrates  every  part  of  the  predicticHi  to 
tally  exactly  with  its  supposed  accomplishment."^ 

2.  The  other  caution  is,  that  we  do  not  curiously  pry  beyond  what  is 

expressly  written^  or  describe  as  fulfilled  prophecies  which  are  yet  future* 
ouch  secret  things  as  unaf^compliuied  prophecies  belong  vnto  the  Lard  our  God ; 
and  it  is  a  vain  waste  of  time  to  weary  ourselves  with  conjectures  respecting  the 
jtreeise  mode  of  their  accomplishment.  Upon  these  points,  when  we  ^o  beyond 
what  is  written,  we  exceed  our  commission  :  and  it  has  almost  invariably  beeA 
found,  that  a  commentator,  who  attempted  to  show  how  a  prophecy  was  about  to 
be  fulfilled,  was  by  the  event  oonvictea  of  error.  We  ma^  safely  and  positively 
declare  what  will  come  to  pass,  and  we  may  even  say  haw  it  will  come  to  pass,  so 
kmg  as  we  resolutely  confine  ourselves  to  the  expUcit  declarations  of  Scripture;  but 
to  point  out  the  fnanner  in  which  an  event  wlU  be  accomplished,  any  further  than 
the  word  of  God  hath  revealed  the  manner  of  it,  is  to  pry  too  curiously  into  whaft 
he  hath  purposely  concealed,  and  to  aim  at  becoming  prophets,  instead  of  content)- 
ing  ourselves  with  being  humble  and  fallible  expositors  of  prophecy.  What  tka 
BUfle  hath  declared,  that  we  may  without  hesitation  declare  :  beyond  this,  all  is 
mere  vague  conjecture  .3 

On  me  subject  of  apparent  contradictions  between  prophecies  and 
their  accomphshment,  see  the  Appendix  to  Vol*  I.  pp.  548 — 550.^ 

1  Faber's  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  ii.  p.  277.  3  Ibid.  yoL  t  p.  77. 

3  In  addition  to  the  writers  cited  in  the  course  or  this  chapter,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is  fully  considered  by  Bishop  Newton,  in  his  ^  Oif- 
■artations,"  2  vols.  8vo.  See  also  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Observations  on  Daniel,  and 
the  Apocalypse,  4to.  A.  H.  Franckii  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Prophetarom  (Ha- 
ls Mogdeburgicn,  1724.  8vo.)  pp.  1 — 88.  In  pp.  91 — ^247.  be  hos  am>lied  his  gane- 
ral  principles  to  the  interpretation  of  the  propnet  Jonah  ;  Glassii  rhilologia  Sacr. 
lib.  1.  tract,  iv.  col.  311 — 324.  (4to  edit.  Lipsie,  1725)  ;  Rambachii  ObservatioiMi 
Selecte  de  Parallelismo  Sacro,  pp.  219— 2&.,  and  his  Instit.  HermeneuticsD  Sacre, 

B».  741—745. 779—791.  J.  £.  Ffeifleri,  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  79—812 ;  LangU 
ermenouticiB  Sacra,  pp.  133 — 150  ;  Turretin  de  Sacras  Scripture  Interpretatione* 
cap.  iv.  pp.  244 — ^255. :  m  pp.  256—295.  he  has  given  an  admirable  illustration  of 
the  principles  laid  down  by  him  in  the  precemng  chapter  by  expounding  eha^ 
ters  1.  and  ii.  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel ;  Pareau,  Institutio  Interpretis  Vetens  Teati- 
menti,  pp.  468 — 519 ;  rrincipes  Generaux  pour  Tlntelligence  oes  Propheties  (Parii 
1763.  8vo.)  ;  Bishop  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  IVIoses,  book  vi.  (Works,  vol. 
▼i.  p.  47.  et  sea.) ;  Dr.  Hey*s  Norrision  Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  235—240 ;  —  Dr. 
Smith's  View  or  the  Prophets,  12mo. ;  Bishop  Hurd's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Prophets  (Works,  vol.  v.) ;  Dr.  Macknignt*s  Translation  and  Commentary  on 
the  Epistles,  vol.  iv.  (4to.  edit.)  or  vi.  (^^o.  edit.)  essay  viii.  sect.  v. ;  Mr.  Frere't 
Combmed  View  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  Esdras,  and  St.  John,  8vo. ;  and  tha 
Rev.  Wm.  Jones's  Lectures  on  the  Figurative  Language  of  Scripture.  (Works,  vol. 
iii.)  These  writers  have  all  been  consulted  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  to  the  liit 
of  them  may  be  added  Bishop  Sherlock's  Discourses  on  Prophecy ;  Mr.  Kelftli 
History  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy ;  Bishops  Halifax  and  Bagot,  Drs.  Apthofpo 
and  Pearson,  and  Mr.  Nares,  in  their  respective  Warburtonian  Lectures  on  rropbe- 
;  Mr.  Richard's  eloquent  and  learned  Bampton  Lectures  for  1800,  entitled  '^  Tbe 
»  Origin  of  Prophecy  illustrated  and  defended,"  (Oxford,  1800.  8vo.)  and 
:■  Betoot  Diflcourset,  disc.  vL  pp.  167—280. 4to.  edit. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

ON    THE    INTERPRETATION   OF   TYPES. 

1.  Kature  of  a  Time.  — II.  D^erent  species  of  TS/pes.  —  1.  Legal 
Types,  —  2.  Prophetical  Types.  —  3.  Historical  Types. — Bl. 
Rules  for  the  Interpretation  of  Types.  —  IV.  Remarks  on  the  In- 
terpretation of  Symbols. 

I.  Al  type,  in  its  primary  and  literal  meaning,  simply  denotes  a 
rough  draught,  or  less  accurate  model,  from  which  a  more  perfect 
image  is  made  ;  hut,  in  the  sacred  or  tlieological  sense  of  the  term,  a 
type  may  he  defined  to  he  a  symbol  of  something  future  and  distant, 
or  an  example  prepared  and  evidently  designed  by  Grod  to  prefigure 
tliat  future  diing.     What  is  tlius  prefigured  is  called  the  antitype.^ 

1.  The  first  characteristic  of  a  type  is  its  adumbration  of  the  thing 
typified. 

One  thing  may  adumbrate  another,  —  either  in  something  which  it 
has  in  common  with  the  other  :  as  the  Jewish  victims  by  their  death 
represented  Christ,  who  in  the  fulness  of  time  was  to  die  for  man- 
kind :  —  or  in  a  symbol  of  some  property  possessed  by  the  other  ;  at 
the  images  of  the  cherubim,  placed  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the 
temple,  beautifully  represented  the  celerity  of  the  angels  of  heaveoi 
not  indeed  by  any  celerity  of  their  own,  but  by  wings  of  curious  con- 
trivance, which  exhibited  an  appropriate  symbol  ot,  swiftness  :— -or 
in  any  other  way,  in  which  the  thing  representing  can  be  compared 
with  the  thing  represented  ;  as  Melchizedek  the  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God  represented  Jesus  Christ  our  priest.  For  though  Melchi* 
zedek  was  not  an  eternal  priest,  yet  the  sacred  writers  have  attri« 
buted  to  him  a  slender  and  shadowy  appearance  of  eternity,  by  not 
mentioning  the  genealogy  of  the  parents,  the  birth  or  death  of  so  il« 
lustrious  a  man,  as  they  commonly  do  in  the  case  of  other  eminent 
persons,  but  under  the  divine  direction  concealing  all  these  particu- 
lars. 

2.  The  next  requisite  to  constitute  a  type,  is  tliat  it  be  prepared 
and  designed  by  God  to  represent  its  antitype.^ 

This  forms  the  distinction  between  a  type  and  a  simile  :  for  manjr 
things  are  compared  to  others,  which  they  were  not  made  to  resem- 
ble, for  the  purpose  of  representing  them.  For,  though  it  is  said 
that  '*  all  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of 
grass"  (1  Pet.  i.  24.),  no  one  can  consider  the  tenderness  of  grass  ai 
a  type  of  human  weakness,  or  the  flower  of  grass  as  a  type  of  human 
glory.     The  same  remark  must  be  applied  also  to  a  metaphor,  or 

1  Outram  de  Sacrificiisy  lib.  i.  c.  18.  or  p.  215.  of  Mr.  Allen's  accurate  tranalatioo. 
This  work  is  of  singtUar  value  to  the  divinity  student ;  as  alfording,  in  a  compara- 
tively small  compass,  one  of  the  most  masterly  vindications  of  the  vicarious  atone- 
ment of  Christ  tnat  ever  was  published. 

s  **  It  is  essential/*  observes  Bp.  Vanmildert,  "  to  a  type,  in  the  scriptural  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  that  there  should  be  a  competent  evidence  of  the  divine  intew* 
tion  in  the  correspondence  between  it  and  the  antitype,  -~  a  matter  not  left  to  the 
imagination  of  the  ez|>ositor  to  discover,  but  restmg  on  some  solid  proof  fiPOBl 
Scnpture  itself,  that  tins  was  really  the  case.*'  Baippton  Lectures,  p.  339. 
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that  species  of  simile  in  wliicii  one  thing  is  called  by  the  name  of 
another  ;  for,  though  Herod  from  his  cunning  is  culled  a  for  (Luke 
xiii.  32.),  nnd  Judi*)!!  for  his  courage  a  lion'^s  whelp  (Gen.  xlix.  9.)» 
yet  no  one  supposes  foxes  to  be  types  of  Herod,  or  young  lions  types 
of  Judali. 

3.  Our  definition  of  a  type  includes  also,  tliat  the  object  represent- 
ed  by  it  is  sometliing  future. 

Those  institutions  of  Moses,  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  tjrpec, 
are  called  "  a  sliadow  of  things  to  come"  (Col.  ii.  17.)  ;  and  those 
things  which  happened  unto  the  fathers  for  types  are  said  to  have 
been  written  for  our  admonition,  *'  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world 
are  come."  (1  Cor.  x.  1.  11.)  In  the  same  sense  the  Moaaic  law, 
which  abounded  with  numerous  types,  is  declared  to  have  had  ''a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come."  (Heb.  x.  1.)  And  those  things 
M'hich  by  the  command  of  God  were  formerly  transacted  in  the  ta- 
bernacle, are  described  as  prefiguring  what  was  aflerwards  to  be 
done  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  (Heb.  ix.  11,  12.  23,  24.)  Hence  it 
appears,  that  a  type  and  a  symbol  difier  from  each  other  as  a  gtmMS 
and  species.  The  term  symbol  is  equally  applicable  to  that  which  re- 
presents a  thing,  past,  present,  or  future :  whereas  the  object  repre- 
sented by  a  type  is  invariably  future.  So  that  all  the  rites  which 
signified  to  the  Jews  any  virtues  that  they  were  to  practise,  ou^t  to 
be  called  symbols  rather  than  types  ;  and  those  rites,  if  there  were 
any,  which  were  divinely  appointed  to  represent  things  both  present 
and  future,  may  be  regarded  as  both  symbols  and  types  ;  —  sjonbols, 
as  denoting  things  present ;  and  types,  as  indicating  things  future. 

4.  We  may  furtlier  remark,  that  a  type  difiers  from  a  parable,  in 
bemg  groimded  on  a  matter  of  fact,  not  in  a  fictitious  narratiYe,  but 
is  much  of  die  same  nature  in  actions,  or  things  and  persons,  as  an 
allegory  is  in  words ;  though  allegories  are  frequently  so  plain,  that  h 
is  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  to  mistake  them ;  and  thus  it  is,  in 
many  cases,  with  respect  to  types. 

Where,  indeed,  there  is  only  one  type  or  resemblance,  it  is  in  some 
instances  not  so  easily  discernible ;  but  where  several  circumstances 
concur,  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  perceive  the  agreement  subsist- 
ing between  the  type  and  the  antitype.  Thus,  the  ark  was  a  type  of 
baptism  ;  the  land  of  Canaan,  of  heaven  ;  the  brazen  serpent,  and 
the  prophet  Jonah,  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  and  resurrection. 

11.  In  the  examination  of  the  sacred  writings,  three  species  of 
types  present  themselves  to  our  consideration ;  viz.  legcU  types^  or 
those  contained  in  the  Mosaic  law ;  prophetical  typesy  and  historical 
types. 

1.  Le^al  Types.  —  It  evidently  appears,  from  comparing  the  his- 
tory and  economy  of  Moses  with  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  ritual  law  was  typical  of  the  Messiah  and  of  Gospel  bless- 
ings :  and  this  point  has  been  s(»  clearly  established  by  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  it  will 
suffice  to  adduce  a  \GTy  few  examples,  to  show  the  nature  of  Legal 
Types. 

Thus,  the  ontiro  constitution,  and  oircrin^s  of  the  Levitica]  priesthood,  tjpi- 

mUy  prefigured  Chrial  the  great  hiirh  priest  CHeb.  v.  vii.  viii.)  :  and  OBpeeiaUv  tho 

ooies  observed  on  tho  ^iq^V  4qi^  qI  ^Vyck&m<Q>iiV..    (Lev.  |Evi.  with  Hra.  ix. 
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throughout,  and  x.  1 — 22.)  So,  the  passovcr  and  the  paschal  laiiih  typi/ied  tlie 
■acrihce  of  Jesus  Christ  (Exod.  zii.  3.  et  seq.  with  Jolin  zlz.  30.  and  1  Cor.  v.  7.): 
so,  the  feast  of  pentecost,  which  commemorated  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai,  (Exod.  ziz.  xz.)  prefigured  the  oflusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles, 
who  were  thus  enabled  to  promulgate  tlin  Gospel  throughout  the  then  known 
world.  (Acts  ii.  1 — 11.)  And  it  has  been  conjectured^  tliat  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
typifies  the  final  restoration  of  the  Jews,  in  like  manner,  the  privileges  of  the 
Jews  were  types  of  those  enjoyed  by  all  true  Ciiristians ;  '*  for  their  relation  to 
God  as  his  people,  signified  by  the  name  Israelite  (Rom.  ix.  4.),  prefigured  the 
more  honourable  relation,  in  which  believers,  the  true  Israel^  stand  to  God.  — 
Their  adoption  as  the  sons  of  God,  and  the  privileges  they  were  entitled  to  by 
that  adoption,  were  types  of  believers  being  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature 
by  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  their  title  to  tlie  inheritance  of  heaven. 
—  The  residence  of  the  glonj^  first  iu  the  tabernacle  and  then  in  the  temple,  was 
a  figure  of  the  residence  of  God  by  His  Spirit  in  the  Christian  church,  His  temple 
on  earth,  and  of  His  eternal  residence  in  that  church  brought  to  perfection  in 
Heaven.  —  The  covenant  with  Mraham  was  the  new  or  Cirospel  covenant,  the 
blessings  of  which  were  typified  by  the  temporal  blessings  promised  to  him  and  to 
his  natural  seed :  and  the  covenant  at  Sinai,  whereby  tno  Israelites,  as  the  wor- 
shippers of  tlie  true  God,  were  Bcparated  from  the  idolatrous  nations,  was  an  em- 
blem of  the  final  separation  of  the  righteous  from  the  wicked.  —  In  the  giving  of 
the  latCj  and  the  formation  of  the  Israelites  into  a  nation  or  community,  was  re- 
presented the  formation  of  the  city  of  the  living  God,  and  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  church  of  the  first-born.  —  Lastly,  the  heavenly  country,  the  habitation  of  the 
righteous,  was  typifiedby  Canaan,  a  country  given  to  the  IsracUtesby  God'spromise^. 

2.  Prophetical  Types  are  those  by  wliicli  the  divinely  inspired  pro- 
phets prefigured  or  signified  things  either  present  or  future,  by  nieuns 
of  external  symbols. 

Of  this  dcftcription  is  the  prophet  Isaiah's  going  naked  (that  is,  without  his  pro- 
phetic garment)  and  barefoot  (Isa.  xx.  3.),  to  prehgurc  the  fatal  destruction  ofthe 
Kgyptians  and  Ethiopians.  — The  hiding  of  a  girdle  in  a  rock  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  which, on  being  subsequently  taken  thence, proved  to  be  rotten, to  denote 
the  destruction  which  would  speedily  befal  the  abandoned  and  ungrateful  Jewish 
people,  (Jer.  xiii.  1 — 7.  compared  with  the  folutving  verses)  : — the  abstaining  from 
knarriage  (Jer.  xvi.  2.),  mournin;^  (ver.  5),  and  feasting  (vor.  >?.),  to  indicate  the 
woeful  calamities  denounced  by  Jehovah  against  his  people  for  their  sins.  Similar 
calamities  are  prefigured  bv  breaking  a  potter's  •vessel.  (Jer.  xviii.  2 — 10.)  By 
making  bonds  and  yokes  (Jer.  xxvii.  1 — S.)  is  prefigured  the  subjugation  of  the 
kings  of  Edom,  Moab,  the  Ammonites,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  by  Nebuchadnezzar:  and 
in  like  manner,  Agabus's  bindmg  his  own  hands  with  Paul's  girdle  intimated  the 
apostle's  captivity  at  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xxi.  10,  ll.)3 

To  this  class  of  typos  may  be  referred  prophetical  and  typical  visions  of  future 
events  :  some  of  these  have  their  interpretation  annexed  :  as  Jeremiah's  vision  of 
the  almond  tree  and  a  seething  pot  (Jer.  i.  11 — IC),  Ezekicl's  vision  ofthe  resur- 
rection of  dry  bones  (Ezek.  xxxvii.^,  with  many  similar  instances  recorded  in  the 
■acred  writings.  Other  typical  visions,  however,  will  in  all  probability  be  ex- 
plained only  by  their  actual  accomplishment ;  as  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  temple 
and  holy  city  (cli.  xl.  to  the  end),  and  especially  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John  : 
which  will  then  be  most  dear  and  intelligible  when  the  whole  is  fulfilled  ;  as  we 
can  now  plainly  read  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  in  many  parts  ofthe  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  seemed  so  strange  a  thing,  before  it  was  accomplished,  even  to  those 
who  wore  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  prophets.  See  an  instance  of 
this  in  Acts  xi.  1 — 18. 

3.  Historical  Types  are  the  characters,  actions,  and  fortunes  of 
some  eminent  persons  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  ordered  by 
Divine  Providence  as  to  be  exact  prefigurations  of  the  charactersy 

I  ■__  ---  -  —   -    --■     —  -       ■  ^_^^— ^_^.^_^^. 

1  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elrington,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  See  tbo  groonde 
of  this  conjecture  ably  supported  in  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  toI. 
ii.pp.  393— 395.  notes. 

^  Dr.  Macknight  on  Rom.  ix.  4.  note  1. 

3  Other  examples  of,  and  observations  on,  prophetical  typos,  may  be  seen  in  lye. 
Nares's  Warburtonian  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  concormng  the  Messiah,  pp.  70 
— ee.  117—125. 
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actions,  and  fortunes  of  future  persons  who  should  arise  under  the 

Gospel  dispensation. 

In  somo  instances,  the  persons  whose  characters  and  actions  prefigured  (uture 
erentSi  were  declared  by  Jehovah  himself  to  be  typical,  long  before  the  events 
which  they  prefigured  came  to  patfs  :  these  have  been  termed  innatCj  or  natural  liit- 
torical  types.  But,  in  other  iubtances.  many  persons  really  typical  were  not  known 
to  be  such,  until  aflcr  the  things  wiiirhthey  typified  had  actually  happened  :  theM 
have  been  called  inferred  types,  because  in  general  they  are  consequentially  ascer- 
tained to  be  such  by  expositors  and  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures,  by  (air  proba 
biiities  agreeable  to  tlio  analogy  of  faith.  The  most  remarkable  typical  persons 
and  things  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  are  Adam,  Abel,  Noah,  Melchizedso, 
Isaac,  the  ram  sacrificed  by  Abraham,  Joseph,  the  pillar  of  fire,  the  manna,  the 
rock  in  the  desert  whence  water  flowed,  the  scape-goat,  the  brazen-serpent,  Mo- 
les, Aaron,  Joshua,  Sampson,  Samuel,  David,  Solomon,  Jonah,  and  Zenibbabel. 
It  would  swell  this  chapter  almost  into  a  commentary  upon  very  numerous  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  wore  we  to  attempt  to  show  how  clearly  these  characters,  &c. 
correspond  with  tlieir  great  antitype  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  the  principal  only 
have  been  enumerated,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  tlie  writers  mentioned  bekiw, 
by  whom  they  have  been  best  explained. ^ 

lU.  From  Uie  preceding  remarks  and  statements  it  will  be  obvious, 
that  great  caution  is  necessary  in  the  interpretation  of  tjqpes ;  for  un- 
less we  have  the  authority  of  tlie  sacred  writers  themselves  for  it,  we 
cannot  conclude  with  certainty  that  this  or  that  person  or  thing,  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  type  oi  Christ  on  account  of 
the  resemblance  which  we  may  perceive  between  them  :  but  we  may 
admit  it  as  probable.  '*  Whatever  persons  or  things  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament,  were  expressly  declared  by  Christ,  or  by  his  apos- 
tles, to  have  been  designed  as  prefigurations  of  persons  or  things  re- 
lating to  the  JVew  Testament,  such  persons  or  things  so  recorded  in 
the  ybrmer,  are  types  of  the  persons  or  tilings,  with  which  they  are 
compared  in  the  latter.  But  if  we  assert,  that  a  person  or  thing  was 
designed  to  prefigure  another  person  or  thing,  where  no  such  prefigu- 
ration  has  been  declared  by  divine  authority ^  we  make  an  asserfikxi 
for  which  we  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  die  slightest  foundation. 
And  even  when  comparisons  are  instituted  in  the  New  Testament 
between  antecedent  and  subsequent  persons  or  things,  we  must  be 
careful  to  distinguish  the  examples,  where  a  comparison  is  instituted 
merely  for  the  sake  of  Ulustrationy  from  the  examples  where  such  a 
connection  is  declared,  as  exists  in  the  relation  of  a  type  to  its  anli- 
tj'pe."^     Ill  the  interpretation  of  types,  therefore, 

1.  There  must  be  a  Jit  application  of  the  Type  to  the  Antitype, 
**  To  constitute  one  thiufr  the  type  of  another,  as  the  term  is  generally  under- 
stood in  reference  to  Scripture,  something  more  is  wanted  than  mere  resemblwiue. 
The  former  must  not  only  rc^fcmhfe  the  latter,  but  must  have  been  desinti  to 
resemble  the  latter.  It  iimst  have  been  so  designed  in  its  original  instituS^m.  It 
must  have  been  designed  as  something  preparatory  to  the  latter.  The  type,  as 
well  as  the  antitype,  mubt  have  been  pre-ordainccf ;    and  they  must  have  been 

1  The  subject  of  historical  types  is  fully  elucidated  by  Huet  in  his  Denuntstratk 
Evangelica,  cap.  170.  vol.  ii.  pp.  105(1—1074.  Amst.  1C80 ;  by  Dr.  Macknif  bt  in 
his  Essay  on  the  right  Interpretation  of  the  Lan^ua^e  of  Scripture,  in  vol.  it.  or 
▼i.  (4to.  or  8vo.)  ofiiis  translation  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  Essay  viii.  sect.  1— 
5 ;  and  by  Mr.  M'Ewen  in  his  "  Grace  and  Truth,  or  the  Glory  and  Fulness  of 
the  Redeemer,  displayed,  in  an  attempt  to  explain,  illustrate,  and  enforce  the  mosl 
ramarkable  types,  fiftures,  and  allc'rones  of  the  Old  Testament."  12mo.  Edinburgh, 
1803.  Though  fiinciful  in  some  of  his  expositions,  this  author  mar  nQTOrthefev 
be  consulted  with  advantage. 

8  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  iii.  p.  115. 
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pre-ordained  as  constituent  parts  of  the  same  general  scheme  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. It  is  this  pre  pious  design  and  this  prc'Ordaifud  connection,  which  consti- 
tate  tlie  relation  of  type  and  antitype.  When  these  qualities  fail,  where  the  prt" 
vious  design  and  the  pre-orduinta  connection  n/c  wanting,  the  relation  between 
any  two  things,  however  similar  in  themstltes,  is  not  the  relation  of  typo  to  anti- 
type."l  In  further  explanation  of  this  canon  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  a  tjrpe 
every  circumstance  is  far  from  being  typical,  as  in  a  parable  there  are  several  in- 
cidents, which  ore  not  to  bo  considered  as  parts  of  the  parable,  nor  to  be  insisted 
upon  as  such.  From  not  considering  the  evident  relation  which  ought  to  subsist 
between  the  type  and  the  antitype,  some  fanciful  expositors,  under  pretence  that 
the  tabernacle  of  Moses  was  a  figure  of  the  church  or  of  heaven,  have  cohverted 
even  the  very  boards  and  nails  of  it  into  types.  Thus  Cardinal  Bellarmine,^  found 
the  mass  to  be  typified  bv  Melchizedec's  bringing  forth  bread  and  hoijm,  he  being 
a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  The  some  great  adversary  of  the  Protestants  (in 
his  Treatise  de  Laici^  in  like  manner  discovered  that  their  secession  under 
Luther  *^  was  typified  by  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam  ;  while 
the  Lutherans  with  equal  reason  retorted  that  Jeroboam  was  a  type  of  the  Pope, 
and  that  the  secession  of  Israel  from  Judah  typified,  not  the  secession  of  the  Pro- 
testants under  Luther,  but  the  secession  of  the  church  of  Rome  from  primitive 
Christianity.  But,  to  whichever  of  the  two  events  the  secession  under  Jeroboam 
may  be  supposed  the  most  similar  (if  similarity  exist  there  at  all  beyond  the  mere 
Oft  of  secession,)  wo  have  no  authority  for  pronouncing  it  a  type  of  eitlier.  We 
have  no  proof  of  previous  design  and  of  pre-ordained  connection  between  the  sub- 
jects of  comparison  ;  we  have  no  proof  tnot  tlie  secession  of  the  Israelites  under 
Jeroboam  was  designed  to  prefigure  any  other  secession  whatever.'*^  From  the 
same  inattention  to  considering  the  necessarily  evident  relation  between  the  t^pe 
and  the  antitype,  the  Hebrew  monarch  Saul,  whose  name  is  by  interpretation 
Death,  has  been  made  a  type  of  the  moral  law,  which  Saint  Paul  terms  ttie  '*  mi- 
nistration of  death.**  (2  Cor.  iii.  7.)  In  like  manner,  the  period,  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  anointing  of  David  and  the  death  of  Saul,  has  been  made  to  typify  the 
time  of  Christ's  ministry  upon  earth  ! !  And  the  long  ttar  between  the  house  of 
Saul  and  the  house  of  David  (2  Sam.  iii.  1.)  in  which  David  waxed  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  the  house  of  Saul  weaker  and  weaker,  has  been  represented  as 
strikingly  portrayed  in  the  lengthened  contests  between  the  righteousness  of 
fiuth  and  that  of  works,  so  oflen  alluded  to  in  the  epistles,  ospccially  in  those  ad- 
dressed to  the  Romans  and  Oalatians  ! !  l^ 

It  were  no  difficult  task  to  adduce  numerous  similar  examples  of 
abuse  in  the  interpretation  of  types  :  but  the  preceding  will  suffice  to 
show  the  danger  of  falling  into  it,  and  the  necessity  of  confining  our 
attention  to  the  strict  relation  between  the  type  and  the  antitype* 
In  further  illustration  of  this  canon  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  ex- 
pounding typical  passages  three  points  should  be  always  kept  in 
mind.  viz.  — 

(1.)  The  Type  must  in  the  first  instance  he  erplained  according  to 
its  literal  sense ;  and  if  any  part  of  it  appear  to  be  obscure^  such  ob^ 
scurity  must  be  removed:  as  in  the  history  of  Jonah,  who  was  swallowed 
by  a  great  fish,  and  cast  ashore  on  the  third  day. 

(2.)  The  Analogy  between  the  thing  prefiguring  and  the  thing  pre* 
figured  must  be  soberly  shoum  in  all  its  parts. 

The  criteria  for  ascertaining  this  analogy  are  to  be  found  first  in  the  'sacred 
writings  themselves  ;  for  whenever  the  Ho^  Spirit  refers  any  thing  to  analogy, 
either  expressly  or  by  implication,  there  we  may  rest  assured  that  such  analogy 
was  designed  by  God.  We  shall  also  derive  material  assistance,  in  the  interpre- 
tation of^types,  from  the  exorcise  of  legitimate  reasoning  and  deduction,  —  not 
the  crude  notions  urged  by  every  person  of  warm  devotional  feelings  or  vivid 
imagination,  but  such  fair  reasoning  as  depends  upon  the  scope  and  circumstances, 

1  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  iii.  p.  113.  9  De  Missa,  Ub.  i.  cap.  9. 

3  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  iii.  p.  117. 

4  The  reader  who  ma^  be  desirous  of  seeing  the  above  extravagant  typificationn 
treated  at  length,  will  find  them  minutely  stated,  with  other  similar  particulars 
•^uaUy  extravigant,  ia  the  **  Bible  Magazme/'  vol.  iv.  pp.  82—29. 
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and  wliich  harmoniseR  with  the  nature  of  thinjrfi.  For  instance,  would  we  ascer- 
tain the  spiritual  analogy  of  the  covorinijrs  of  the  tabernacle,  we  miui  previously 
direct  our  attention  to  its  scope  or  primary  design,  which  was  to  be  as  it  were  the 
palace  of  the  Most  High,  who  wm;  tliorc  worshipped  by  the  Israelites  durins  their 
journeyin^s  in  tlic  wilderness  :  wlioncu  it  is  clear  that  the  tabernacle  adumbrated 
the  church  of  the  living  God,  which  is  termed  the  House  of  God.  (1  Tim.  iii.  15.) 
The  harmony  or  agreement  of  tlio  thing  typifying  and  the  thing  typified  is  then 
to  be  elicited :  and  on  consideration  it  will  be  found,  that  as  the  tabernacle  was 
planned  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Jehovah,  (whose  spirit  rested  on  th^ 
artificers  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,)  and,  when  finished,  was  said  to  be  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  God  of  Israel ;  so  the  true  church  of  Christ  is  under  his  inmiediatt 
care  and  protection,  his  Holy  Spirit  having  descended  plonarily  on  the  i^KMtlesby 
whom  it  was  founded,  and  his  gracious  influences  and  teachings  being  also  pro- 
mised to  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  all  <rue  Christians,  who  live  in  the  en- 
joyment of  communion  with  God.  And  as  in  the  tabernacle  there  were  fbond 
broad,  light,  &c.  tliese  probably  were  emblematical  of  the  ample  provision  made 
in  Christ  for  the  direction,  support  and  salvation  of  the  soul  of  man.  Beyond  tlus 
typical  interpretation  of  the  tabernacle  we  cannot  safely  go,  without  deviatiag 
into  all  the  vagaries  of  imagination. 

2.  There  is  often  more  in  the  Type  than  the  Antitype. 

God  designed  one  person  or  thing  in  the  Old  Testament  to  be  a  type  or  shadow 
of  things  to  come,  not  in  all  things,  but  only  in  respect  to  some  partimlar  thing 
or  things :  hence  wo  find  many  things  in  the  tjrpe,  that  are  inapplicable  to  tin 
antitype.  Tlic  use  of  this  canon  is  shown  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which 
the  ritual  and  sacrifices  of  tlie  Old  Testament  are  fairly  accommodated  to  Jesus 
Christ  tlie  antitype,  althounrh  there  are  many  things  in  that  priesthood  which  do 
not  accord.  Thus  tlie  priest  was  to  offer  sacrifice  for  his  own  sins  (Heb.  v.  3u), 
which  is  in  no  respect  a])p1icable  to  Christ.  (Heb.  vii.  27.^  Again  the  Mosaic 
priesthood  is  (vii.  18.)  weak  and  vnproftabhy  neither  of  which  character!  can  be 
applied  to  (he  Redeemer,  tcho  conlinucth  ercr,  and  hath  an  unchangeabU  pritsU 
hood.  (vii.  24, 25.) 

3.  Frequently  there  is  more  in  the  Antitype  than  in  the  Type* 

The  reason  of  this  canon  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  rule  :  for,  as  no 
single  type  can  express  the  life  and  particular  actions  of  Christ,  there  is  pecesw- 
rily  more  in  the  antitype  tlian  can  be  found  in  the  type  itself;  so  that  one  type 
must  signify  one  thing,  and  another  type  another  thmg.  Thus  one  goat  could  not 
typify  Christ  both  in  liis  death  and  resurrection  :  therefore  two  were  aDpointed 
(Jipv.  xvi.  7.),  one  of  which  was  offered,  and  prefigured  his  "  full,  pertect,  and 
sulTicicnt  atonement ;"  while  the  other,  which  was  dismissed,  typified  his  triumph 
over  death  and  the  grave.  In  like  manner,  Moses  was  a  type  of  Christ  as  a  Re- 
deemer, in  bringing  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egjrpt,  and  Joshua,  in  bringing 
thoin  into  Canaan,  wiiich  was  a  type  of  heaven,  —  the  true  comitry  of  all  sincere 
Christians. 

4.  Where  there  are  many  partial  Types  of  one  and  the  same  things 

ire  are  in  snch  rases  to  judge  of  the  antitype,  not  from  one  Type^  6irf 

from  all  of  thnn  jointly  considered. 

The  reason  of  fhis  c;.*  on  also  depends  upon  the  three  former  ones  :  for,  as  the 
persons  and  events  mentioned  in  tlie  New  Testament  were  prefigured  ai  sundrw 
timcs^  and  in  dirers  manners  (Heb.  i.  1.),  if  wo  would  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
the  thing  prefigured  by  t^pes,  we  must  not  examine  or  meditate  upon  one  type 
sin gly«  but  upon  many  of'^tlicm  collectively  taken  together.  The  propriety  of 
this  rule  is  so  obvious  as  to  render  an^'  further  illustration  unnecessary  :  we  may 
however  remark,  that  such  a  comparison  of  several  types  of  the  same  evangelical 
truth  will  not  only  afibrd  admirable  illustrations  of  it ;  but  will  also  show  the  im- 
becility of  the  types  themselves  as  contrasted  with  the  pre-eminent  excellence  of 
the  great  antitype,  and  at  the  same  time  teach  us  to  prosecute  our  investi^atioM 
with  becoming  humility. 

5.  In  interpreting  the  Old  Testament  types,  ice  must  eKcurately  exeh 
mine  whether  the  shadotr,  or  the  truth  represented  by  a  shadow,  be  pro- 
posed ;  —  in  other  wards,  whether  the  prophets  uttered  their  predietums 
fonceming  the  Messiah  under  the  shadow  of  types,  or  in  express  terms, 
namely,  speaking  of  him  in  a  literal  sense. 

This  canon  is  rendered  neceuu^  V»3  \]bA  "w^ll  known  custom  of  prophetical  die- 
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tion  ;  in  which  the  prophets  frequently  make  sudden  transitions  from  the  type  to 
the  antitype,  from  corporeal  to  spiritual  things.  An  example  of  such  transition 
occurs  in  rsal.  ii.  7.,  whicli,  though  literally  to  be  understood  of  David,  is  pro- 
phetically and  typically  applicable  to  Jesus  Christ ;  and  so  it  was  understood  and 
applied  by  Saint  Paul.  (Acts  xiii.  33.) 

6.  The  wicked^  as  such^  are  not  to  be  made  Types  of  Christ. 

For  how  can  a  thing,  which  is  bad  in  itself,  prefigure  or  typify  a  thing  that  is 
good  ?  Yet,  for  want  of  attending  to  this  obvious  and  almost  self-evident  propo- 
sition, Bome^  expositors  have  interpreted  the  adultery  of  David,  and  the  incest  of 
Amnon,  as  t3rpical  of  the  Messiah !  and  the  oak  on  which  Absalom  was  suspended 
by  tlie  hair  of^his  head,  has  been  made  a  type  of  the  cross  of  Christ  !9  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  denied,  that  tlie  punisliments  of  some  malefactors  are  aceommO' 
dated  to  Christ  as  the  antitype.  Thus  Deut.  xxi.  23.  is  by  Saint  Paul  accommo- 
dated typically  to  him.  Gal.  lii.  13.  Jonah,  we  have  already  observed,  was  a  type 
of  Christ,  by  his  continuance  three  days  and  throe  nights  in  the  belly  of  the  great 
fish  :  but  the  point  of  resemblance  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  his  being  tlicro  as  the 
punishment  of  his  disobedience  to  the  divine  command,  but  in  his  coming  forth, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  alive,  and  in  perfect  vigour  ;  which  coming  forth 
prefigured  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

7.  One  thing  is  sometimes  a  Type  of  two,  and  even  of  contrary  things^ 

hut  in  different  respects. 

Thus  the  deluge,  in  wliich  Noah  and  his  family  wore  preserved,  was  to  believere 
a  typo  of  baptism  (1  Pet.  iii.  21.) :  but  in  regard  to  the  wicked  who  perished  it 
prefigured  the  sudden  and  unexpected  destruction  of  the  wicked  at  the  great  dav 
of  judgment.  (Matt.  xxiv.  37—30.  Luke  xvii.  2G,  27.)  To  this  head  also  may  Im 
reUirrcd  those  passages  in  which  Christ,  who  is  called  a  rock  and  a  comer -stono, 
is  said  to  be  a  rock  of  salvation  to  believers,  but,  to  the  wicked  and  disobedient,  a 
stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence. 

8.  In  T'ypcs  and  Antitypes,,  an  enallage  or  change  sometimes  takes 
place ;  as  when  the  thing  prefigured  assumes  the  name  of  the  type  or 
figure ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  type  of  the  thing  represented  as- 
sumes the  name  of  the  antitype. 

Of  the  first  kind  of  enallage  we  have  examples  in  Ezek.  xxxiT.  23.  xxxvii.  24, 
25.  and  Hos.  iii.  5. ;  in  which  descriptions  of  Messiah's  kingdom  he  is  styled  Da- 
vid ;  because  as  he  was  prefigured  by  David  in  many  respects,  so  he  was  to  de- 
scend from  him.  In  like  manner  uhrist  is  called  a  lamb,  (John  i.  29.  36.  and 
Kov.  xix.  7.  9.)  because  the  paschal  lamb  was  an  eminent  type  of  him.  So,  the 
Christian  church  is  sometimes  called  Mount  Sion  and  Jerusalem  (Gal.  iv.  26.  Heb. 
xii.  22.  Rev.  xxi.  2.),  because  these  places  were  types  of  her. 

Of  the  second  kind  of  enallage  we  have  instances :  —  1.  In  prophetical  types, 
in  which  the  name  of  a  person  or  thing,  properly  agreeing  with  the  antitype,  and 
for  which  the  type  was  proposed,  is  given  to  an^  one  :  as  in  Isa.  vii.  3.  and  viii.  1 
— 3.  So  the  wife  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  and  hu  legitimate  children,  are  by  the 
command  of  Jehovah  termed  a  wife  of  whoredoms  and  children  of  whoredoms, 
(Hos.  i.  2.)  on  account  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  the  antitype,  and  were  guilty 
of  spiritual  whoredom  or  adultery.  See  Hos.  i.  4.  6.  9.  2.  In  historical  types,  at 
when  hanging  was  called  in  the  Old  Testament  the  curse  of  the  Lord  because  it 
was  made  a  type  of  Christ,  who  was  made  a  curse  for  our  sins,  G«l.  iii.  13. 

9.  That  we  may  not  fall  into  extremes  in  the  interpretation  of  types  j 
we  must,  in  every  instance,  proceed  cautiously,  *^  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling,'*^  lest  we  imagine  mysteries  to  exist  where  none  were  ever  intended. 

No  mystical  or  typical  sense,  therefore,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a  plain  passage  of 
Scripture,  the  meaning  of  which  is  obvious  vid  natural }  unless  it  be  evident  from 
some  other  part  of  Scripture  that  the  place  is  to  be  understood  in  a  double  sense. 
When  Saint  Paul  say^s,  (Gal.  iii  24.  Col.  ii.  17.)  that  the  law  was  a  schoolmaster 
to  bring  men  to  Christ,  and  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  we  must  instantly  ac- 
knowledge that  the  ceremonial  law  in  general  was  a  type  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Gospel.  Nothinjg  can  be  more  contrary  to  that  sober  judgment  which  is  so  strenu- 
ausly  urged  by  the  apostle  (Rom.  xii.  3.),  than  to  seek  for  types  where  there  are 

1  Azorius,  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  in  his  Institutiones  Morales,  lib.  viii.  c.  2. ;  and 
Cornelius  k  Lapidc,  in  Prefat.  ad  Pentateuch,  canon  40. 
'  Gretzer,  De  Cnice,  lib.  i.  c.  6. 
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not  tho  smallest  marks  or  traces  of  any  ;  and  that  too,  by  contradicting  the  plain 
and  literal  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  not  unfrequontly  in  direct  oppocitkm  to 
common  sense.  "  Should  not  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  Christ  and  hi» 
apostles  in  this  respect  be  imitated  ?  Is  it  not  pretending  to  be  wiser  than  they 
were,  to  look  for  mysteries  where  they  desisned  none  ?  How  unreasonable  ia  it  to 
lay  an  useless  weight  on  the  consciences  of  Christians,  and  to  bear  down  the  tnu 
and  reveafed,  under  the  unwieldy  burthen  of  traditional  mysteries."! 

IV.  Closely  connected  with  tlie  interpretation  of  t)'pes  is  the  ex- 
pounding of  Symbols ;  which,  though  often  confounded  with  theniy 
are  nevertheless  widely  different  in  their  nature.  By  symbols^  we 
mean  "  certain  representative  marks,  rather  than  express  pictures ; 
or,  if  pictures,  such  as  were  at  the  time  characters^  and,  besides  pre- 
senting to  the  eye  tlie  resemblance  of  a  particular  object,  suggested 
a  general  idea  to  tlie  mind.  As,  when  a  horn  was  made  to  denote 
strength,  an  eye  and  sceptre,  majesty,  and  in  numberless  such  instan- 
ces ;  where  the  picture  was  not  drawn  to  express  merely  the  thing 
itself,  but  sometliing  else,  which  was,  or  was  conceived  to  be,  anala- 
gous  to  it.  This  more  complex  and  ingenious  form  of  picture-writing 
was  much  practised  by  die  Egyptians,  and  is  tliat  which  we  know  by 
tlie  name  of  Hieroglyphics,^^ 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  symbolical  language  should  be  re- 
ferred to  figurative  or  spiritual  interpretation ;  in  the  former  case,  it 
would  have  occupied  a  place  in  the  discussion  respecting  the  figura- 
tive language  of  Scripture ;  but,  on  consideration,  it  wiU  appear  that 
it  is  most  nearly  allied  to  mystical  interpretation.  For  a  symbol  di^ 
fers  from  a  type  in  tliis  respect,  that  the  former  represents  something 
fast  or  present,  while  a  type  represents  something  future.  The 
images  of  the  cherubim  over  the  propitiatory  were  symbols ;  the  bread 
and  wine  in  tlie  last  supper  also  were  symbols.  The  commanded 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  was  given  for  a  type ;  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  were 

1  Beausobre's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  (Bishop  Watson's  TraetSyToI. 
iii.  p.  140.)  In  tho  preceding  observations  on  the  interpretation  of  types,  the  au- 
thor has  chioHy  been  ind(!bted  to  Glassii  Philologia  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  part  i.  tract  ii. 
sect.  iv.  eol.  442 — 472.,  which  has  been  unaccountably  omitted  by  Prof.  Dathe  io 
his  otherwise  truly  valuable  edition  of  that  work  ;  Lantrii  Hermencutica  Sacra, 
pp.  1)7—110. ;  J.  E.  Pfeiffer,  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  775 — 7l»5. ;  Viser,  Hermeneoti- 
ca  Sacra  Novi  Testament!,  part  ii.  pp.  184 — 188.  The  subject  of  types  is  partiea- 
larly  considered  and  ably  illustrated  m  Dr.  Outram  de  Sacriiiciis,  particularly  lib. 
i.  cap.  18.  and  Ub.  ii.  c.  7.  (pp.  217—228.  3G1— 384.  of  Mr.  Allen  s  translation  al- 
wady  noticed) ;  Mr.  Fabers  Hors  Mosaics?,  vol.  ii.  pp.  40 — 173. ;  Bishop  Chan- 
dler's Defence  of  Christianity  from  tho  Prophecies  of  tiio  Old  Testament,  &c.  chap. 


igures  and   iypea 
Old  Testament.     Dublin,  1683.  4to. 

S  Before  an  alphabet  was  invented,  and  what  we  call  literary  writing  was  formed 
into  an  art,  men  had  no  way  to  record  their  conceptions,  or  to  convey  them  to 
others  at  a  distance,  but  by  setting  down  the  figures  and  tropes  of  such  things  is 
were  the  objects  of  their  contemplation.  Hence,  the  way  or  writing  in  picture  waf 
as  universal,  and  almost  as  early,  as  the  way  of  speaking  in  metaphor  ;  and  frma 
tho  same  reason,  the  necessity  of  the  thin^.  In  process  of  time,  and  through  many 
successive  improvements,  this  rude  and  simple  mode  of  picture-writing  was  sne- 
ceodcd  by  that  of  symbols,  or  was  enlarged  at  least  and  enriched  by  it.  Bishop 
Kurd's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies,  serm.  ix.  (Works,  Tol.  t  p« 
238.) 

3  Bishop  Hurd's  Introduction  to  tlie  Study  of  tho  Prophecies,  serm.  ix.  (Woriu^ 
vol.  V.  p.  239.) 
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types.  So  far,  Bishop  Warburton  has  remarked,  sjTubols  and  types 
agree  in  tlieir  genus,  that  they  are  equaUy  representations,  but  m  their 
species  they  differ  widely.  It  is  not  required,  he  further  observes, 
tliat  the  symbol  should  partake  of  the  nature  of  tiie  thing  represented  : 
the  cherubim  shadowed  out  the  celerity  of  angels,  but  not  by  any 

Ehysical  celerity  of  their  own  ;  tlie  bread  and  wine  shadowed  out  the 
ody  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  not  by  any  change  in  the  elements* 
But  types  being,  on  the  contrary,  representations  of  things  Juturey  and 
so  partaking  of  the  nature  of  prophecy^  were  to  convey  information 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  anuu^pes,  or  of  the  things  represented  ; 
wliich  they  could  not  do  but  by  the  exhibition  of  their  own  nature. 
And  hence  we  collect,  tliat  the  conmiand  to  ofier  Isaac,  being  the 
command  to  ofibr  a  real  sacrifice,  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ, 
tliereby  represented,  were  a  real  sacrifice.^ 

As  the  same  rules,  which  regulate  die  general  interpretation  of  the 
tropes  and  figures  occurring  in  tl)e  Scriptures,  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  interpretation  of  symbols,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  a  former 

Sart  of  tliis  volume,^  in  which  tliat  topic  is  particularly  discussed, 
luch  light  will  also  be  thrown  upon  the  symbolical  language  of 
Scripture,  by  a  careful  collation  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets  with 
each  otlier ;  for  '*  tlie  symbolical  language  of  the  prophets  is  almost  a 
science  in  itself.  None  can  fully  comprehend  the  depth,  sublimity, 
and  force  of  dieir  writings,  who  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  peculiar  and  appropriate  imagery  they  were  accustomed  to  use. 
This  is  tlie  main  key  to  many  of  the  prophecies ;  and,  without  know- 
ing how  to  apply  it,  the  interpreter  will  often  in  vain  essay  to  discover 
their  liiddcn  treasures.'^  Lastly,  the  diligent  comparison  of  the  New 
Testament  with  the  Old  will  essentially  contribute  to  illustrate  the 
symbolical  phraseology  of  the  prophets.  For  instance,  we  learn  what 
what  is  intended  by  the  water  promised  to  the  Israelites  in  Isa.  xliv. 
3.,  and  to  which  the  thirsty  are  invited  in  ch.  Iv.  1.,  from  John  iv.  10. 
and  vii.  37 — 39. ;   where  it  is  explained  of  the  Holy  Spirit  uid  hi3 

gifts  which  were  afterwards  to  be  dispensed.* 

_____..«___^ — » ■       > 

I  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  book  ix.  ch.  ii.  (Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  289. 8vo.  edit.) 
8  See  pp.  581 — 589.  supra. 

3  Bp.  Vanmildort's  LectureSi  p.  240. 

4  See  a  Concise  Dictionary  ot  ths  SymboUcal  Langtiaffe  of  Prophecy,  a/ro,  Vol. 
IV.  Index  I. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

ON   THE   DOCTIIJNAL    INTERPRETATION   OF    THE    SCRIPTURES. 

As  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  the  revealed  will  of  God  to  man» 
they  not  only  offer  to  our  attention  the  most  interesting  histories  and 
characters  for  our  instiiiction  by  example,  and  the  most  sublime  pro- 
phecies for  tlie  confirmation  of  our  faith,  but  they  likewise  present  to 
our  serious  study,  doctrinal  (ruths  of  the  utmost  importance.  Some 
of  these  occur  in  the  historical,  poetical,  and  prophetical  parts  of  the 
Bible  :  but  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  apostolic  epistles,  which, 
though  originally  designed  for  tlie  edification  of  particular  Christian 
churches  or  individuals,  are  nevertheless  of  general  appHaUioriy  and 
designed  for  the  guidance  of  the  universal  church  in  every  age.  For 
many  of  tlie  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  more  copioosly 
treated  in  the  epistles,  which  are  not  so  particularly  explained  in  the 
gospels  :  and  as  the  authors  of  die  several  episUes  wrote  under  the 
same  divine  inspiration  as  tlie  evangelists,  tlie  epistles  and  gospeb 
must  be  taken  together,  to  complete  the  rule  of  Cliristian  faith.  Tie 
doctrinal  interpretation,  therefore,  of  the  sacred  wridngs  is  of  para- 
mount consequence  ;  as  by  tliis  means  we  are  enabled  to  acquire  a 
correct  and  saving  knowledge  of  the  wiD  of  God  concerning  us.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  important  branch  of  sacred  literature,  the  fol- 
bwing  observations  are  offered  to  tlie  attention  of  the  student. 

I.  The  meaning  of  ilie  sacred  tvrltings  is  not  to  be  determined  ac- 
cording  to  modern  notions  and  systems :  out  we  must  endeavour  to  car^ 
ry  ourselves  back  to  the  very  times  and  places  in  which  they  were  unritten^ 
md  realise  the  ideas  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  sacred  witers. 

This  rule  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  understanding  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  is  too  commonly  neglected  by  commentators  and  exposi- 
tors, who,  when  applying  themselves  to  the  explanation  of  the  sacred 
writings,  have  a  preconceived  system  of  doctrine  which  they  seek  in 
the  Bible,  and  to  which  they  refer  every  passage  of  Scripture.  TIras 
they  rather  draw  the  Scriptures  to  their  system  of  doctrine,  than 
bring  their  doctrines  to  the  standard  of  Scripture  ;  a  mode  of  inter- 
pretation which  is  altogether  unjust,  and  utterly  useless  in  the  attain- 
ment of  truth.  The  only  way  by  which  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  sacred  writers,  and  to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  doc- 
trines, is,  to  lay  aside  all  preconceived  modern  notions  and  syvtenu, 
and  to  carry  ourselves  back  to  the  very  times  and  places  m  which  the 
prophets  and  apostles  wrote.  In  perusing  the  Bible,  therefore,  this 
rule  must  be  most  carefully  attended  to :  —  It  is  only  an  unbiassed 
mind  that  can  attain  the  true  and  genuine  sense  of  Scripture.* 

II.  A  knowledge  of  the  authors  of  the  different  books  of  Scripture, 
particularly  of  the  JVew  Testament,  is  essentially  necessarjf  to  our  im- 
derstanding  their  writings. 

Although  all  the  authors  of  Scripture  were  inspired,  yet,  in  regard 
to  tlieir  manner  of  writing,  they  were  each  left  to  follow  his  own 


1  Turretin,  de  Interp.  Sacr.  Script,  pp.  312.  314.  See  also  fome  BennUe  remftrlu 

I  these  perversions  of  the  eacrcd  writings  in  the  Christian  ObMnrer  for  1818,  vol. 
Tu.  p.  317.  ^ 


en 

xvii.  p. 
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genius,  turn  of  thought,  and  mode  of  expression.  Attention  to  this 
diversity  of  composition  will  enable  us  to  rend  their  works  with 
pleasure  and  advantage.^  The  knowledge  of  tlieir  personal  situation 
and  circumstances  will  not  only  sometimes  account  for  their  selection 
of  matter,  and  omission  of  or  expatiating  on  some  topics ;  but  will 
also  explain  many  particular  allusions  in  their  writings,  whose  force 
and  beauty  will  thus  become  more  evident. 

For  instance,  the  evangelist  Mark  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  com;- 
panion  of  the  apoetle  Peter,  and  thence  to  have  had  sreat  advantages  for  composing 
a  gospel.  This  will  account  for  his  omission  of  circumstances  tending  to  the 
honour  of  Peter,  and  for  enlarging  on  his  faults,  particularly  his  denial  or  Christy 
which  is  related  more  minutely  by  Mark  than  by  any  other  evangclist.9  In  lika 
manner  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  life  and  transactions  of  Saint  Paul 
will  elucidate  a  variety  of  passages  in  his  epistles.  Witsius  in  his  MeUtematk 
JLeidensiaj  Bishop  Pearson  in  his  Annates  Paulini^  Dr.  Macknight's^  and  Mr.  B«- 
van's  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul^^  Mrs.  More's  Essay  on  the  Character  and  Writ- 
ings of  St.  Paul,  and  above  allj  Mr.  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament 
(noticed  in  the  concluding  page  of  this  volume),  will  bo  found  of  great  utility  in 
studying  his  epistles. 

III.  A  knowledge  of  the  time  when  the  several  doctrinal  booksypar^ 
ticularly  the  epistles^  icere  written^  is  useful^  both  to  show  the  reason 
and  propriety  of  the  instructions  therein  given^  and  also  to  explain 
why  such  various  instructions  were  given  concernijig  the  same  things. 

We  may  instance  circumcision  and  other  ceremonies,  concerning 
which  the  apostle  exhorts  the  Romans  to  receive  the  weak,  Sec.  about 
ceremonies  and  indifferent  things  (Rom.  xiv.  throughout,  and  xv.  1 
— 3.) :  but,  when  writing  to  the  Galatians  and  Colossians,  he  utterly 
condemns  the  use  of  circumcision,  &c.  (Gal.  v.  2 — 6.  Col.ii.  8—^.) 
The  reason  of  these  apparently  contradictory  commands  is,  the  differ- 
ence of  time  when  the  several  epistles  were  written. 

IV.  Regard  must  also  be  had  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  churches^ 
dtiesy  or  persons^  to  whom  particular  epistles,  especially  those  of  Saint 
Paulj  were  addressed  ;  as  the  knowledge  of  suck  state  frequently  leads 
to  the  particular  occasion  for  which  such  epistle  was  unitten, 

''  Although  the  general  design  of  the  whole  of  Scripture  was  the 
instruction  of  the  world,  and  the  edification  of  the  church  in  every 
age,  still  there  was  an  immediate  and  s])ecific  design  with  regard  to 
every  book.  This  appears  particularly  obvious  in  reference  to  the 
epistles.  With  the  exception  of  those  properly  called  catholic  or  ge- 
neral epistles,  and  of  a  few  written  to  individuals,  they  were  address- 
ed to  particular  societies  of  Christians,  and  they  were  adapted  to  the 
exact  state  of  those  societies,  whether  consisting  chiefly  of  Jewish  or 
of  Heathen  converts  ;  whether  recently  organised  as  churches,  or  in 
a  state  of  flourishing  maturity ;  whether  closely  cemented  together 
by  the  strength  of  brotherly  love,  or  distracted  by  the  spirit  of  fac- 
tion ;  whether  steadfast  in  adherence  to  the  truth,  or  inclining  to  the 
admission  of  error.  Now,  if  these  considerations  were  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  inspired  writer  of  an  epistle,  and  served  to  regulate  the 

1  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  118. 

9  In  Mr.  Jones's  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canon  (part  iii.  pp.  79— 
81 .),  there  are  several  examples  of  passages  in  the  ^er  Gospels  that  ar«  honour- 
able to  Peter,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  Saint  Mark's  Gospel. 

3  In  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  iv.  4to.  or  vol.  vi.  8vo. 

4  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  rekited  in  Scripture,  but  in  which  his  epistles  aro 
inserted  in  that  part  of  the  history  to  which  they  are  respectively  supposed  to  be- 
long, 8vo.,  1807. 
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■train  and  the  topics  of  his  address,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  bj 
no  means  be  disregarded  by  us  in  our  attempts  to  ascertain  the  genu- 
ine and  intended  scnse."^  A  knowledge  therefore,  of  the  state  of  the 
particular  churches,  to  which  they  addressed  their  epistles,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  not  only  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  scope  of 
any  particular  epistle,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  doctri- 
nal passages  which,  to  a  cursory  reader,  may  at  first  sight  appear 

contradictory. 

For  inBtance,  the  Golatian  churches,  not  lon^  after  their  members  had  been  con- 
verted to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  were  persuaded  by  some  Judaising  teachen  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  they  should  be  circumcised,  and  observe  the  entire  hw 
ct  Moses :  hence  great  dissensions  arose  among  the  Galatian  Christians.  These 
circumstances  led  Saint  Paul  to  write  his  Epistle  to  them  ;  the  design  of  which 
was,  to  prove  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law  to  be  no  longer  obligatory,  to  convince 
them  ot  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  Gospel,  and  thus  to  restore  mntiial 
good-will  among  them. 

Again,  Rom.  xiv.  G.  and  Gal.  iv.  10, 11.  are  apparently  eontradictoir  to  each 
other.  In  the  former  passage  we  read  —  *'  One  man  esteemetk  one  day  share 
another  ;  another  esteemeth  every  day  alike.  I^t  every  Tnan  he.  fully  persuaded  in 
kU  own  mind."  The  latter  passage  runs  thus  —  **  Ye  observe  davsy  and  montks, 
and  times  and  years  ;  I  am  afraid  lest  /  kave  bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  rem.** 
Now  if  wo  attend  to  the  situation  and  character  of  the  persons  addressed,  we  shaO 
easily  be  enabled  to  solve  this  seeming  difficulty. 

Tne  Roman  and  Galatian  churches  were  composed  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles ; 
but  they  are  not  addressed  promiscuously  ;  neither  are  they  the  same  descrxptiofi 
of  people  who  are  addressed  in  both  passages.  Those  who  "  regarded  days,*' 
among  the  Romans,  were  the  converted  Jews,  who,  having  from  their  youth 
observed  them  as  divine  appointments,  were  with  difficulty  brought  to  lay  them 
•side.  And  as  their  attachment  had  its  origin  in  a  tender  rewd  to  divine  authori- 
ty, they  were  considered  as  "  keeping  the  day  unto  the  Lord  ;"  and  great  forlwar- 
ance  was  enjoined  upon  the  Gentile  converts  towards  them  in  that  matter.  Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  among  the  Galatians  '*  observed  days,  and  months,  and 
times,"  were  converted  GenlifeSf  as  is  manifest  from  the  context,  which  describes 
them  as  having,  in  their  unconverted  state,  "  done  service  to  them  which  by 
nature  were  no  gods."  (ch.  iv.  8.)  These  being  perverted  by  certain  Jodainng 
teachers,  were  contrary  to  the  apostolic  decision  (Acts  xv.),  circumcised,  and  sub- 
jected themselves  to  the  yoke  of  Jewish  ceremonies.  Nor  was  this  all ;  they  were 
led  to  consider  these  things  as  necessary  to  justification  and  salvation,  which  were 
subversive  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  (Acts  xv.  1. 
Gal.  V.  4.)  These  circumstances  being  considered,  the  different  language  of  the 
apostle  is  perfectly  in  character.  Circumcision,  and  conformity  to  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses, in  Jewish  converts,  was  held  to  be  lawful.  Even  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
himself  <'  to  the  Jews  became  a  Jew  *'  frequently,  if  not  constantly,  confbrminr 


\ 


cumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing ;  but  the  keeping  of  the 
commandments  of  God."  (1  Cor.  vii.  18«  19.)  But  for  Gentiles,  who  bad  no  such 
things  to  allege  in  their  fav6ur,  to  go  ofl^  from  the  liberty  granted  to  them  (Acts 
XV.),  and  entangle  themselves  under  a  yoke  of  bondage ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to 
make  it  a  term  of  justification,  was  sufficient  to  excite  a  fear  lest  the  labour  whidi 
he  had  bestowed  upon  them  was  in  vain  .3 

Braunius,3  Vitringa,^  and  Buddeus^  have  happily  illustrated  numerous  passages 
in  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  by  attending  to  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  above 
canon.    The  state  of  the  apocalyptic  churches  has  also  been  weU  described  by  our 

1  Rev.  H.  F.  Burder's  Sermon  on  the  Duty  and  Means  of  ascertaining  the  genu- 
ine Sense  of  the  Scriptures,  p.  19. 

S  Fuller's  Harmony  of  Scri|>ture,  pp.  44. 4G.  3  SelecU  Sacra,  lib.  L 

*  Obscrvationes  Sacre,  lib.  iv.  cc.  7,  8. 

5  Jo.  Francisci  Buddei  Ecclesia  Apostolica,  sive  de  Statu  Ecclesie  ChristiuH» 
sub  Apostolis  Commentatio  Historica-Dogmatica ;  que  et  introductionis  loeo  in 
Epistolas  Pauli  casterorumque  apoetolorum  esse  queat.  8vo.  Jenc,  17S9.  Buddens 
has  brieffy  treated  this  important  subject  with  great  judgment,  and  referred  to  a 
great  vauety  of  oaefttlwrUeiv.  j  -»       -» 
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learned  countryman  Smith,l  by  WiUiu8,9  and  especially  by  Ferdinand  Stoach.^ 
Rambach  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  has  elaborately  inveiH 
t'lgated  the  state  of  the  church  at  Rome,  and  applied  it  to  the  examination  and 
scope  of  that  epistle.^ 

V.  In  order  to  understand  any  doctrinal  hook  or  passage  of  Scrip" 
ture,  we  must  attend  to  the  controversies  which  were  agitated  at  that 
time,  and  to  which  the  sacred  writers  allude :  for  a  key  to  the  apostolic 
epistles  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  modern  controversies  that  divide 
Christians,  and  which  were  not  only  unknown,  but  also  were  not  in 
existence  at  that  time. 

The  controverflies  which  were  discussed  tn  the  ag:e  of  the  apostles* 
are  to  be  ascertained,  partly  from  their  writings,  partly  from  the  ex- 
isting monuments  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  likewise  from  some 
passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins. 

From  these  it  appears  that  the  following  were  the  principal  questions  then,  agi- 
tated, viz.  What  is  the  true  way  by  which  to  please  God,  and  thus  to  obtain 
otornkl  life  —  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  faith  and  obedience  as  held 
forth  in  the  Gospel  ?  To  this  question  the  following  wns  closely  allied  —  Wliether 
the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies  was  so  absolutely*  necessary,  that  they 
were  to  be  imposed  on  the  converted  Gentiles  ?  The  former  question  is  particu* 
larly  discussed  in  St.  Paul's  Kpistlo  to  the  Romans';  the  latter,  in  the  council  held 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  1 — 31.),  and  tspeeiaUy  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

Another  question  which  was  most  warmly  agitated,  related  to  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  wciich  the  Jews  could  by  no  means  bear,  as  appears  from  numerous  pas- 
sages in  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles.  The  apostles  there- 
fore found  it  necessary  to  assert  that  point,  to  confirm  it  by  citins  numerous  pro- 
phecies from  the  Old  Testament  relative  to  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
to  vindicate  it  from  the  objections  of  the  Jews :  this  has  been  done  by  Saint  Paul 
in  several  chapters  of  his  Epistle  to  tlie  Romans,  as  well  as  in  his  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  Colossians,  in  which  he  proves  that  the  Jewish  ceremonies  were 
superseded. 

There  were  also  some  Jewish  notions,  which  wore  refuted  both  by  our  Lord  and 
by  his  apostles ;  for  instance,  that  all  Jews  would  certainly  be  saved.  Turre- 
tin,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  observation,  has  adduced  a  passage  from  the 
Codex  Sanhedrin,  which  affirmed  that  every  Jew  had  a  portion  in  the  ftUure 
world,  and  another  from  the  Talmud,  in  which  it  is  said  that  Abraham  is  sitting 
near  the  gates  of  helly  and  does  not  permit  any  tsraelite,  however  wicked  he  may 
be,  to  descend  into  hell.^  In  opposition  to  sucn  traditions  as  these,  Jesus  Christ 
thus  solemnly  warned  them  :  JS'ot  every  man  that  saith  unto  9it«,  '  Ijord,  Lordf 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven^  bid  he  that  doeth  the  will  rf  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.  ^Matt.  vii.  21.)  This  notion  was  also  opposed  at  length  by 
Saint  Paul.  (Rom.  xi.  16.  et  seq.)  Once  more :  it  appears  from  very  many  pas- 
sages of  the  Jewish  writers,  that  the  Jews  divided  tno  precepts  of  the  law  into 
great  and  little,  and  taught  that  if  a  man  observed  one  such  grand  precepty  that 
would  suffice  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  God,  and  would  outweigh  all  his  other 
actions.  In  opposition  to  this  our  Lord  solemnly  declares,  that  **  whosoever  shaU 
break  oxfe  of  these  least  commandments^  and  shall  teach  incn  so,  he  shall  be  called 
{shall  be)  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt.  v.  19.)  :  and  Saint  James  also. 
'*  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  odend  in  one  point,  he  is  ffuilty  of 
all."  (Ja.  ii.  10.)  ^  ^  /-     »  e      / 

Further,  many  erroneous  tenets  wore  held  and  promulgated,  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  by  persons  calling  themselves  Christiana.    To  these  *<  oppositions  of 

^  In  his  '*  Remarks  upon  the  manners,  religion,  and  government  of  the  Turks, 
with  a  survey  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia."  8vo,  1G78.  The  remarks  had  previ- 
ously been  printed  in  Latin  in  167!lj,  and  again  in  an  enlarged  edition  in  1()74. 

9  Miscellanea  Sacra,  torn.  i.  p.  (i(^. 

3  Ferdinand!  Stosch  Syntagma  Dissertationum  Septem  de  nominibus  totidem 
Urbium  Asias  ad  quos  D.  Jolunnes  in  Apocalvpsi  Epistolas  direxit,  8vo.  Ouel- 
pherbyti,  1757.  A  very  rare  and  valuable  work.  The  modem  state  of  the  seven 
Asiatic  churches  is  described  by  the  Rev.  H.  Lindsay  (chaplain  to  the  British  Am- 
bassador at  the  Porte)  in  the  dhristian  Observer  for  181G,  vol,  xv.  pp.  190, 191. 

4  Jo.  Jac.  Rambachil  Introductio  Historieo  Thoologloa  in  Epistolam  Paul!  ad 
Romanoe,  6vo.  Hal«9, 1727.  s  De  Siwsr.  Script.  laterp.  p.  31& 
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•cience  faliely  fo  called"  (1  Tim.  vi.  20^  there  are  numcroai  allanons  in  tlie 
Epistles,  where  such  errors  are  refuted  :  for  instance,  Col.  ii.  18.  the  wor«hippiii^ 
or  angels  ;  Col.  ii.  20,  21.  against  the  pretensions  of  extraordinary  moitificatioai 
and  abetinence  ;  1  Cor.  viii.  and  2  Cor.  vi.  16.  &c.  against  idols  and  eating  tldngs 
offered  to  them,  &c.  The  beginning  of  Saint  Jolm's  Gospel,  it  b  woU  known, 
was  written  to  refute  the  false  notions  of  Cerinthus. 

VI.  The  doctrinal  books  of  Scripturej  for  instance^  the  Epiitletj 
are  not  to  be  perused  in  detached  portions  or  sections  ;  but  they  should 
be  read  through  at  once^  with  a  close  attention  to  the  scope  and  tenor 
of  the  discourse^  regardless  of  the  divisions  into  chapters  and  versesy 
preciseljf  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  would  peruse  the  letters  rf 
Cicero,  Pliny,  or  other  anticnt  writers. 

This  rcadini^  should  not  be  cursorj  or  casual,  but  frequent  and  di- 
ligent ;'and  the  Epistles  should  be  repeatedly  perused,  until  we  be- 
come intimately  acquainted  with  their  contents. 

Mr.  Locke  has  forcibly  illustrated  this  remark  by  relating  his  own  prmctice  in 
siiidyincr  tlie  Epistles  of  Saiut  Paul.  After  he  had  n>und  by  long  experience  that 
the  ordinary  way  of  reading  a  chapter,  and  then  consulting  commentatora  uptna 
dilficult  pasiiagcs,  failed  in  leading  him  to  the  true  sense  of  the  Epistle,  he  nj^ 
*'  1  saw  plainly,  ader  I  began  unco  to  reflect  on  it,  that  if  any  one  should  now 
write  nie  a  letter  as  Xowr  as  Saint  Paul's  to  the  Romans,  concerning  such  a  matter 
ns  that  is,  in  a  st^'lo  as  foreign,  and  expressions  as  dubious,  as  his  aeem  to  be,  if  I 
should  divide  it  into  fifteen  or  sixteen  chapters,  and  read  one  of  them  to-dar  and 
another  to-morrow,  4&jc.  it  was  ton  to  one  that  I  sliould  never  come  to  a  fvM  and 
r.lear  comprehension  of  it.  The  way  to  understand  tlie  mind  of  him  that  wrote 
it,  every  one  would  agree,  was  to  road  tlie  whole  letter  through  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  all  at  once,  to  see  what  was  the  main  subject  and  tendency  of  it ;  or,  if 
it  had  several  parts  and  purposes  in  it,  not  dependent  one  of  another,  nor  in  t 
fiiibordination  to  one  chief  aim  and  end,  to  discover  what  those  different  mattara 
were,  and  where  the  author  concluded  one  and  began  another ;  and  if  there  were 
any  necessity  of  dividing  the  Epistles  into  parts,  to  mark  the  boimdariea  of  them." 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  thought,  Mr.  Locke  concluded  itrnecossaiy  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  any  one  of  Samt  Paul's  Epistles  to  read  it  oil  through  at  one  ait- 
ting,  and  to  observe,  aa  well  as  he  could,  the  drift  and  design  of  the  writer.  Suc- 
cessive perusals  in  a  similar  way  at  length  gave  him  a  good  general  mw  of  the 
apostle's  main  purpose  in  writing  the  Epistle,  the  chierbrancnea  of  hie  diacouna, 
the  arguments  ho  used,  and  the  disposition  of  the  whole.  This,  howerer,  is  not 
to  be  attained  by  one  or  two  hasty  readings.  *^  It  must  be  repeated  again  and 
again,  with  a  dose  aHention  to  the  tenor  of  the  discourse^  and  a  werfeet  ne^gUrt  rf 
thr  dirisiotis  into  chapters  and  verses.  On  the  contrary,  the  safest  way  ia,  torap- 
]iosc  that  tlie  epistle  has  but  one  business  and  but  one  aim  ;  until,  by  a  freqawt 
perusal  of  it,  you  are  forced  to  see  there  are  distinct  independent  matten  m  it, 
which  will  forwardly  enough  show  themselves.'*! 

Want  of  attention  to  the  general  scope  and  design  of  the  doctrinal  parte  of 
Scripture,  particularly  of  the  Epistles,  has  been  the  source  of  many  and  great 
errors  :  <<  for,  to  pick  out  a  verse  or  two,  and  criticise  on  a  word  or  expieasioa, 
and  ground  a  doctrine  thereon,  without  considering  the  main  scope  of  tHe  epistlft 
and  the  occasion  of  writing  it,  is  just  as  if  a  man  should  interpret  ataintet  or  le- 
cordH  by  two  or  three  words  or  expressions  in  them,  without  regard  to  the  true 
occasion  upon  which  they  were  made,  and  without  any  manner  of  knowledge  and 
in.^ight  into  the  history  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written."  The  ahmrditj 
of  such  a  conduct  is  too  obvious  to  need  further  exposure. 

Having  already  offered  some  hints  for  investigating  the  scope  of  a  partienlar 
book  or  pagsage,3  it  only  remains  to  notice  that  there  is  this  general  diflference  oh* 
eervable  between  the  scope  of  the  Gospels  and  that  of  the  Epistles,  tVx.  —  The 
former  represent  the  principles  of  Christianity  absolutely,  or  aa  they  are  in  them- 
■elves  ;  while  the  latter  represent  them  relatively,  that  ia,  aa  they  respect  the  itete 
of  the  world  at  that  partioular.time. 

VII.  Where  any  doctrine  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  Scriptures^  it 
mil  be  collected  better,  and  with  more  predsion^from  those  phees  in 

1  Locke  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  Preface.  (Worksy  Tol.  it  pp.  961|  d92. 
4to.) 

'i  ^ee  pp.  S52— 566.  wMpra. 
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wMck  it  is  professedly  Ji^cussed,  than  from  those  in  which  it  is  noticed 
only  incidentaUy^  or  by  way  of  inference,^ 

'  For  instance,  in  the  £pistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  fully  treated :  and  in  those  to  the 
Kphesians  and  Colossians,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  abro^- 
tion  of  the  ceremonial  law  are  particularly  illustrated.  These  must 
therefore  be  diligently  compared  together,  in  order  to  deduce  those 
doctrines  correctly. 

VIII.  Doctrines  peculiar  to  a  certain  age  are  better  ascertained 
from  writings  belonging  to  that  age^  or  the  times  immediately  follow^ 
ittgj  than  from  memorials  or  writings  of  a  later  date. 

Thus,  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  patriarchs  are  better  collected 
from  the  writings  immediately  concerning  them  —  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis for  instance  —  than  from  books  written  long  aflerwards,  as  the 
Apostolic  Epistles.  —  Not  that  these  are  unworthy  of  credit  (of  such 
an  insinuation  the  author  trusts  he  shall  be  fully  acquitted),  but.  be- 
cause the  Apostles  deduce  inferences  from  passages  of  Scripture,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  practised  in  their  own  time ;  which  inferenoes, 
though  truly  correct,  and  every  way  worthy  the  as^nt  of  ChristianR, 
were  not  known  at  the  time  when  such  passages  were  first  committed 
to  writing.' 

IX.  Words  and  phrases^  which  are  of  doubtful  meanings  must  be 
dil^ently  investigated^  and  carefully  weighed  and  explained. 

This  is  a  general  rule  applicable  to  every  species  of  interpretation, 
but  of  peculiar  importance  in  the  study  of  the  doctrinal  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  lest,  being  misled  by  the  ambiguity  of  words,  we  deduce  from 
certain  passages  of  Scripture  opinions  that  would  fall  to  the  ground 
OS  soon  as  such  ambiguity  should  be  removed.  A  variety  of  examples 
might  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  this  remark,^  but  we  shall  confine 
our  attention  to  the  terms  faith  and  mystery. 

1.  In  consequence  of  not  attending  to  the  ambi^ty  of  the  word  Uiara^  which 
in  our  authorised  version  is  usually  translated  /oi/A,  it  has  been  applied  by  many 
divines,  wherever  it  occurs,  exclusively  to  faith  in  the  Messiah,  when  the  context 
often  manifestly  requires  it  to  be  taken  in  a  different  sense  :  a  few  examples  will 
illustrate  this  obsorvatioii. 

Faith  or  believingy  then,  denotes,  (1.)  our  assenting  to  any  truthf  even  to  such 
truths  as  are  known  by  the  tvidtnet  qf  our  senses  :  thus  in  John  xx.  21).  Thomas, 
whom  the  evidence  of  his  senses  had  convinced  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection, is  said  to  have  believed.  (2)  Ji  general  disposition  of  the  mind  to  ryibrace 
all  that  ve  know  conceminf  God,  whether  by  reason  or  revelation  :  as  in  Hcb. 
xi.  6.  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God ;  which  expression  is  subse- 
quently apphed  to  the  existence  of  God,  his  goodness  and  bounty  towards  his  sin- 
cere worshippers.  (3.)  Ji  peculiar  assent  to  a  certain  revelation  ;  for  instance,  in 
Rom.  iv.  throughout,  and  m  other  passages  that  treat  of  Abraham's  faith,  it  is 
manifest  that  this  faith  must  be  referred  to  the  peculiar  promises  made  to  Abra- 
ham that  a  son  should  be  born  unto  him,  though  ne  himself  was  then  about  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  Sarah,  who  was  ninety,  was  barren.  (4.)  An  assent  given  to 
the  revelation  made  to  Moses  ;  as  when  the  children  of  Israel  are  said  to  have 
believed  the  Lord  and  his  servant  Moses.  (Exod.  xiv.  31.  compared  with  John  v. 
45,  46.  and  ix.  28.)  (5.)  An  assent  given  to  the  revelation  made  to  the  prophets  ; 
M  when  King  JehoshoAhat  says  to  the  Jews  (2  Chron.  xx.  20.)  "  Believe  m  the 
Lord  your  Crod,  so  shaft  ye  be  established  ;  believe  his  prophets,  so  shall  ye  pros- 

1  See  pp.  535—541.  and  pp.  .S56— 502.,  where  various  hints  are  offered  for  invee- 
tigating  the  context,  and  the  anakury  of  iaitb. 

SJ  Turretin,  p.  324. 

3  See  Parkhnrst's  Greek  Lexicon,  voce  Zaa^jfUsih  :  and  Bp.  Middleton's  Doctrine 
of  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  166—170.  fur  an  elaborate  disquisttion  on  the  various  ic- 
ceptatioiis  of  the  woiil  IIvc*^,  spirit. 
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per/*  Com^e  also  Isa.  vii.  9.  Siucc,  however,  the  Gospel  is  the  most  perfect 
rovulalioii  oi  tlie  divine  will  to  mankind,  it  is  in  the  New  Testament  particularl/ 
that  the  vrord  faith  denotes  (t>.)  a  cordial  asstnt  to  the  Christian  Revelntian^  or  to 
some  of  its  leading  and  fundamental  points  ;  as  in  those  passages  where  we  are 
commanded  to  belieee  in  Christy  or  that  he  is  the  sou  of  God^  or  Uiat  he  arose 
from  the  dead.  But  as  many  things  that  were  revealed  by  God,  as  well  under 
the  Old  as  under  the  New  Testament  disponttationi  were  future  and  invisiblo.  the 
word  faith  signifies  (7.)  an  assent  to  future  and  invisible  things  revealed  by  God, 
as  in  Ileb.  zi.  1.  where  it  is  definod  to  be  the  substance  of  things  hoped  Jot,  and 
the.  ceidence  of  things  not  setn^  tiiat  is,  the  ffiving  of  a  present  subsistence  to 
tlungs  future,  which  are  fully  expected,  and  tlie  proving  and  demonstrating  of 
things  which  are  not  seen.  Since,  however,  all  who  truly  receive  and  assent  to 
the  Christian  revelation,  cannot  do  otherwise  than  obey  God,  the  words  faith  and 
iieJiering  include  (S.)  all  the  duties  enjoined  by  the  Gospel ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  so  many  commendations  o^  faith  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  where 
it  is  said  to  vurify  the  heart  (1  Pet.  i.  23.),  to  be  the  victory  that  otercometh  the 
world  (i  Joun  v.  4.),  and  to  justify  us.  (Rom.  v.  1.)  Because  they  who  sineerelv 
believe  the  Gospel,  must  necessarily  obey  Christ,  and  become  partakers  of  tho 
benefits  conferred  by  him. 

There  are  a  few  other  acceptations  of  the  term  faith,  differing  indeed  bat  slightly 
from  the  preceding,  but  which  are  nevertheless  worthy  of  observation.  Thus  it 
means  (9.)  the  Gospel,  in  Gal.  iii.  2.  where  Saint  Paul  demands  of  Uie  Galatians, 
whether  tiiey  received  the  Spirit  by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing  df 
faith  :  in  wliich  passage  it  is  evident  that  the  hearing  of  faith  denotes  the  hear- 
ing of  the  preached  Gospel ;  and  in  this  sense  Uie  word  faith  appears  to  be  used 
in  all  those  parts  of  the  hpistle  to  the  Romans,  where  it  is  opposed  to  tho  works 
of  the  law.  Sometimes  also  it  signifies  (10.)  a  persua.sion  that  what  we  do  is  well 
pleasing  to  Ood  :  thus  tho  meaning  of  Rom.  xiv.  23.  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith, 
is  sin,  IS,  that  it  is  sinful  in  us  to  do  any  thins,  which  we  are  not  fully  porsoaded 
IS  well  pleasing  to  God,  or  at  least  permitted  oy  him.  Once  more,  faitn  denotes 
(11.)  faith  in  miracles,  that  is,  a  firm  confidence  in  Christ,  to  which,  at  the  first 
propagation  of  the  Gospel,  was  annexed  the  performance  of  miracles :  such  was 
the  faith,  which  Jesus  Christ  frequently  required  of  his  disciples  and  others,  that 
ho  might  work  certain  miracles  by  them  (compare  Matt.  xvii.  20.  Mark  xi.  22. 
xvi.  17.  and  Luke  xvii.  G.) ;  and  to  which  Saint  Paul  refers  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  i.  Last- 
ly, faith  sometimes  sij^nifies  (\2.)  fidelity,  or  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  duties 
or  promises,  and  so  the  Greek  word  ns>ic  is  properly  rendered  in  Tit.  n.  10. ;  is  it 
also  should  have  been  in  1  Tim.  v.  12.,  the  niith  there  said  to  have  been  cast  off 
by  the  younger  widows,  beinff  ikoir  fidelity  to  Christ. 

Theso  various  senses  of  the  word  faith  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  kept 
in  mind  when  perusing  the  sacred  writings  ;  lest  we  fall  into  the  mistake,  so  com- 
monly  committed,  of  luways  understanding  the  same  thing  by  it. 

2.  The  Greek  word  jututfTTjj^ov,  which  is  of  very  frequent  occurrenee 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  in  our  English  translation  uniformlj 
rendered  viystcry^  may  also  be  adduced  as  an  example  of  the  rule 
above  stated.  In  its  ordinary  acceptation,  a  mystery  denotes  some- 
thins:  incomprehensible  ;  and  thi^  meanins^,  for  M-ant  of  due  conside- 
ration, is  not  nnfrequently  transferred  to  those  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  where  the  word  mystery  docs  indeed  occur,  but  in  very 

dii}*ercnt  signiiicntions. 

The  first  or  leading  meaning  of  the  word  is,  a  secret,  something  that  is  hidden, 
not  fully  manifest,  not  puhlislicd  to  the  world,  though  perliaps  communicated  to  a 
select  number.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  2  Thess.  li.  7.  where  Saint  Paul,  speak- 
ing of  the  Antichristian  spirit,  says,  **  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work.** 
The  spirit  of  Antichrist  ha»  begun  to  operate,  but  the  operation  is  latent  and  im- 
porceivud.  In  this  sense  abo  the  same  apostle  applies  the  words  '*  mystery ,''aiid 
^'  mystery  of  Christ,"  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  (Eph. 
iii.  11—9.)  ;  *•  which  in  other  generations  was  not  made  known  to  the  sons  of  men, 
as  it  is  now  revealed  to  his  holy  apostles  and  nrophets  by  the.  Spirit,  that  the  Gen- 
tile.^ should  be  fellow  heirs  and  of  the  same  boay  (namely,  with  the  Jnws),  sii^^r- 
lahcrs  of  his  promise  in  Christ  bif  the  Gospel."  Compare  also  Rom.  xvi.  S5,  S6. 
Eph.  i.  0.  iii.  I),  vi.  11).  C^l.  i.  •2iMi>7. 

.Another  ineanhisr  of  the  word  m^'stery  \>i, ''  a  spiritual  truth  couched  under  an 
external  representation  or  similitude,  and  conccal(>d  or  hidden  thereby,  unless 
•oxiie  explanation  be  givtfa.*'    To  this  import  of  the  word  our  Svrkmc  probibiy 
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alludod  when  he  said  to  his  diseiples,  To  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mystery  of 
the  khjrdom  of  God  ;  bitty  to  them  that  are  without,  all  these  things  are  done  tn 
parables.  (Mark  iv.  11.)  The  secret  was  disclosed  to  the  apostles,  who  obtained 
the  spiritual  sense  of  the  similitude,  while  the  multitude  amused  themselves  wHh 
the  parable,  and  sought  no  further.  In  this  sense,  mystery  is  used  in  the  follow- 
ing passages  of  the  Now  Testament :  Rev.  i.  20.  The  mystery,  that  is,  the  spirit- 
ual meaning,  of  the  seven  stars.  —  The  seven  stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven 
churches  ;  and  the  seven  candlesticks  are  the  seven  churches.  Again,  zvii.  5.  Jlnd 
upon  her  forehead  a  name  written,  Mvstery,  Babylon  the  Great,  that  is,  Babylon 
in  a  mystical  sense,  the  nwther  of  idolatry  and  abominations  ;  and  in  verse  7.  I 
will  tell  thee  the  mystery,  or  spiritual  signification,  of  the  wovMOi,  and  of  the  beast 
that  carrieth  her,  Slo.  In  this  sense  likewise  the  word  mystery  is  to  be  understood 
in  Eph.  V.  32. 

A  third  and  principal  meaning  of  the  word  mjrstery  is.  **  some  sacred  thing, 
hidden  or  secret,  which  is  naturally  unknown  to  human  reason,  and  is  only  known 
by  the  revelation  of  God."  Thus  m  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  we  read —  Without  controversy 
great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness :  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  tht 
spirit,  seen  of  angels  ^preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  receiv- 
ed up  into  glory.  "  The  mystery  of  godliness,  or  of  true  religion,  consisted  in  the 
several  particufars  here  mentioned  by  the  apostle  —  particu&rs,  indeed,  which  it 
would  never  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  (1  Cor.  ii.  90,  had  not 
God  accomplished  them  in  fact,  and  pubhshed  them  by  the  preaching  of  his  Gos- 
pel ;  but  which,  being  thus  manifested,  are  inieUigile  as  facts  to  the  meanest 
understanding."  So  in  1  Cor.  ziii.  2.  the  understanding  of  all  mysteries  denote* 
the  understanding  of  all  the  revealed  truths  of  the  Christian  reHgion,  which  in  1 
Tim.  iii.  9.  are  culed  the  mystery  of  faith,  and  of  which  in  1  Cor.  iv.  1.  the  apos- 
tles are  called  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.^ 

Lastly,  the  word  mystery  is  used  in  rererence  to  things  or  doctrines,  which  re- 
main wholly  or  in  part  incomprehensible,  or  above  reason,  after  they  are  revealed. 
Such  are  the  doctrines,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  that  all  shall  not  die  at  the 
last  day,  but  that  all  shall  be  changed  (1  Cor.  zv.  51.),  tho  incarnation  of  the  Btm 
of  God,  the  doctrine  of  tho  Trinity,  drc.  This  is  the  ordinary  or  theological  sense 
of  the  word  mystery  ;  it  does  not  impl^  any  thing  contrary  to  reason,  nor  utterly 
unknown  as  to  its  being  ;  but  it  siraifies  a  matter,  of  whose  existence  we  have 
clear  evidence  in  the  Scriptures,  altnough  the  mode  of  such  existence  is  incom- 
prehensible, or  above  our  reason.3 

X.  It  is  of  particular  importance  thai  v>e  distinguish  figurative  ex- 
pressions  from  such  as  are  proper  or  literal^  and  that  loe  ascertain  how 
far  they  are  to  be  extended. 

For  want  of  attention  to  this  rule,  how  many  absurd  doctrines  haTe 
been  deduced  from  the  Scriptures  1  Transubstantiation,  for  instance* 
which  has  already  been  shown  to  be  founded  on  an  erroneous  literal 
interpretation  of  figurative  expressions.^  With  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  such  figurative  expressions  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
proper  and  literal  ones,  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  a  former  chapter* 
in  which  this  topic  is  fully  considered.^ 

XI.  Although  the  Scriptures  sometimes  speak  of  God  after  the  man^ 
.tier  ofmen^  they  are  not  to  be  understood  literauyj  but  must  be  taken 
hi  a  sense  worthy  of  God. 

This  rule  was  not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  with  whom  it  was  usual 
to  say^that  the  Scriptures  speak  of  God  with  the  tongue  tff  the  sons  of 
men.  When,  therefore,  human  members^  faculties^  senses^  and  qfcc* 
tions  are  attributed  to  the  Deity ^  they  are  to  be  understood  in  a  sense 
worthy  of  Him  !  and  the  manner  in  which  that  sense  is  to  be  ascer^ 

1  Schleusner*s  and  Parkhurst's  Greek  Lexicons  to  the  New  Testament,  voca 
Mifnptw.  Dr.  Campbell's  Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  vol.  i.  pp.  29&--306. 
See  also  J.  G.  PfeifTer's  Instit.  Herm.  Sao.  pp.  704—724. 

9  On  the  subject  of  mysteries  in  religion,  see  Vol.  I.  Chap.  V.  Sect.  I.  $  4-  FP* 

3  See  pp.  G83, 584.  supra, 

4  See  Chapter  V.  supro^  pvtieiilttly  Section  I.  pp.  681—599. 
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tained  is  twofold  :  1.  From  the  light  of  nature,  which  teaches  U9  that 
all  idtMis  of  imperfection  are  to  be  removed  from  God,  and  conFe- 
queiitly  corporeity  :  and,  2.  From  the  comparison  of  other  passages  of 
Scripture,  in  which  it  is  written,  that  (jod  is  a  spirit,  that  be  cannot 
be  represented  by  any  ii<pire,  and  that  he  is  not  a  man  that  be  should 
repent,  Slc*  Numerous  illustrations  of  this  remark  might  be  ofTered, 
were  it  necessary  ;  but  as  this  subject  has  already  been  discussed  in 
a  former  chapter,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  reference  to  it.^ 

XII.  Avoid  all  subtle  and  far-fetched  expositions. 

The  reason  of  this  canon  will  appear  when  it  is  considered  (as  we 
have  already  remarked)  that  the  sacred  writers,  being  almost  wholly 
persons  in  the  common  rank  of  life,  and  addressing  persons  in  the 
same  condition  with  themselves,  spoke  to  them  in  a  familiar  style 
adapted  to  their  capacities.  No  sense  therefore  is  to  be  assigned  to 
their  words,  that  re({uires  great  mental  acumen  to  discover.  On  this 
ground,  those  interpretations  should  be  received  with  great  caution* 
which  profess  to  find  allegories  evert/  where  in  the  Scriptures  :  and 
those  inteqirctations  should  be  altogether  rejected,  which  do  violence 
to  the  sacred  text.  Of  this  description  are  the  expositions  given  of 
numerous  passages  of  Scripture  by  those  who  deny  the  divinity  and 
atonement  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  not  intended  to  assert  in  this 
remark  that  there  are  not  in  the  Bible  many  figurative  expressions ; 
these  were  at  that  time  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Jewish  people,  who, 
in  some  instances,  a))prehended  them  more  readily  than  literal  expres- 
sions. This  mode  of  speaking,  we  have  already  seen,  obtained  greatly 
among  the  Jews,  in  common  with  other  oriental  nations. 

XIII.  fVhen  easy  and  natural  interpretations  offer  themselve^y  those 
interpretations  aught  to  be  avoided^  which  deduce  astonishing  and  in- 
credible doctrines. 

We  are  not  to  seek  unnecessarily  for  mysteries  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. Those,  which  are  most  clearly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  (for 
instance,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, &c.),  are  to  be  received  precisely  in  the  terms  in  which  they 
are  propounded  to  our  belief.  But,  where  a  plain  and  obvious  mean- 
ing presents  itself,  mysteries  are  on  no  account  to  be  sought.  In 
illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  adduce  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  already  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  work ;  which  the 
chirrch  of  Rome  has  erected  into  a  mystery,  founding  it  on  a  direct 
violation  of  the  preceding  rule,  and  supporting  it  by  forced  and  un- 
natural interpretations  of  passages,  which  are  in  themselves  most 
easy  to  be  understood* 

XIV.  In  explaining  passages  we  must  attend  to  the  effect  or  sense 
which  particular  worch,  understood  in  a  particular  way  ought  natu- 
rally to  produce  :  and  if  such  effect  be  not  produced^  it  is  manifest  that 
such  xoords  are  not  to  be  taken  in  that  sense. 

The  doctrine  of  transubstnntiation,  already  referred  to,  may  be  ad- 
duced as  an  example  ;  for  uncpiestiouably,  if  our  Saviour's  words. 
This  is  my  body,  6lc,  had  been  understood  by  the  apostles  in  that 
sense,  it  must  have  excited  in  their  minds  the  utmost  astonishment, 
which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case. 

XV.  JVo  doctrine  is  admissible,  or  can  be  established  from  the  Scrip- 


K 


1  Soe  pp.  5{K),  600.  supra. 
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tures,  that  is  either  repugnant  to  them,  or  contrary  to  reason  or  to  the 
analogy  of  faith. 

Tiie  same  example  may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  the  present  ca- 
non ;  for  if  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  were  to  be  admitted, 
the  evidence  of  our  reason,  as  well  as  of  our  senses:,  could  no  lon^i^er 
be  believed,  and  the  consequence  would  be,  that  the  arguments  for 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  rehgion,  arising  from  the  miracles  and  re- 
surrection of  Jesus  Christ,  would  fall  to  the  ground,  and  become  of 
no  effect  whatever.  Articles  of  revelation  indeed  may  be  above  our 
reason  ;  but  no  doctrine,  which  comes  from  God,  can  be  irrational, 
or  contrary  to  those  moral  truths,  which  are  clearly  perceived  by  the 
mind  of  man.  We  are  sure,  therefore,  that  any  interpretation  of 
revealed  doctrines  that  is  inconsistent  with  common  sense^  or  with 
the  established  laws  of  morality,  must  be  erroneous.  The  several 
parts  of  those  doctrines,  which  are  dispersed  through  the  Scriptures, 
ought  to  be  collected  and  explained  so  as  to  agree  with  one  another, 
and  form  \in  intelligible  and  consistent  scheme.  The  different  parts 
of  a  revelation,  which  comes  from  God,  must  all  be  reconcileable 
with  one  another,  and  with  sound  reason.  The  prejudices  of  differ- 
ent denominations  unfit  them  for  understanding  the  passages,  which 
are  connected  with  the  subjects  of  their  disputations ;  hut  there  are 
general  principles  that  all  parties  adopt :  and  no  text  can  be  inter- 
preted in  a  sense  inconsistent  with  those  articles  which  are  universal- 
ly received.  This  conformity,  of  every  part  to  first  principles,  is 
commonly  called  the  analogy  of  faith.^ 

XVI.  In  considering  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  what 
is  clear  is  not  to  he  rendered  obscure  by  a  few  dark  passages :  but,  on 
tlie  contrary,  obscure  passages  are  to  be  illustrated  by  such  as  are  more 
clear. 

This  rule  having  been  more  fully  stated  in  a  former  page,  and  sup- 
ported by  examples,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  cite  additional  instan- 
ces. The  reader  is  therefore  simply  reminded,  that  the  application 
of  it  to  the  investigation  of  the  doctrinal  parts  of  Scripture,  is  of  very 
considerable  moment.*-*  » 

XVII.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  understanding  of  the  doC' 
trinal  books  of  the  JSTew  Testament,  to  attend  to  and  distinctly  note 
tlie  transitions  of  person  which  frequently  occur,  especially  in  Saint 
PauVs  Epistles. 

The  pronouns  /,  We,  and  You,  are  used  by  the  apostles  in  such  a 

variety  of  applications,  that  the  understanding  of  their  true  meaning 

is  of\en  a  key  to  many  difficult  passages. 

Thus,  by  tho  pronoun  /,  Saint  Paul  sometimes  means  himself:  sometimes  any 
Christian  ;  sometimes  a  Jew ;  and  sometimes  any  man,  &jc.  If  the  speaking  of 
himself  in  the  first  person  singular  have  these  various  meanings,  his  use  of^the 
plural  lie  is  with  ntr  greater  latitude  :  for  sometimes  we  means  himself  alone, 
sometimes  those  who  were  with  him,  whom  ho  makes  partners  to  the  Epistles  (aa 
in  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  in  those  to  tho  Philippians  and  Colos- 
fiians)  ;  sometimes,  with  himself,  comprehending  the  other  apostles,  or  preacliera 
of  the  Gospel,  or  Christians.  Nay,  he  sometimes  speaks  in  this  way  or  tlie  con- 
verted  Jews,  at  others,  of  the  converted  Gentiles  :  sometimes  he  introduces  the 
unregencrate  as  speaking  in  his  own  person  ;  at  other  times  ho  personifies  false 
teachers  or  false  Christians,  whose  names,  however,  he  forbears  to  mention,  leit 
ho  should  give  them  offence.    In  all  these  instances,  his  application  of  the  above- 

1  Concerning  the  analogy  of  fiuth,  tee  pp.  556—^562.  supra, 
3  See  pp.  5£Z^,  560.  SMpra, 
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mentioned  pronouns  varies  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  causes  it  to  be  differ- 
ently understood.  Examples,  illustrative  of  this  remark,  may  be  found  in  everj 
page  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles.  Further,  in  the  current  of  his  discourse,  he  some- 
times drops  in  the  objections  of  others,  and  his  answers  to  them,  without  anj 
change  in  the  scheme  of  his  language,  that  might  give  notice  of  any  other  pereaa 
nieaking  besides  himself.  To  discover  this,  requires  great  attention  to  the  upo^ 
tie's  scope  and  argument :  and  yet,  if  it  be  neglected  or  overlooked,  it  will  cause 
the  reader  greatly  to  mistake  and  misunderstand^  his  meaning,  and  will  also  ren- 
der the  sense  very  perplexed.  Mr.  Locke,  and  Dr.  Macknight,  in  their  elalxmits 
works  on  the  Epistles,  are  particularly  useful  in  pointing  out  these  various  transi- 
tions of  persons  and  subjects. 

XVIII.  When  weighty  reasons  are  produced  for  and  against  a  cer^ 
tcun  doctrine  J  they  must  he  compared  together  vrtth  great  duigenee  and 
sincerity f  in  order  that  we  may  see  which  reasons  prq^otiderate. 

This  rule  is  of  singular  importance  in  studying  the  doctrinal  parts 
of  the  Bible  :  for  the 'case  here  supposed  is  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence in  theological  controversies ;  in  which,  according  to  the  previ- 
ously formed  opinions  of  various  parties,  the  same  reasons  are  urged 
by  one  class,  as  arguments  for  the  truth  of  a  controverted  doctrine, 
which  by  their  opponents  are  strenuously  asserted  as  objections  to  it 

Thus,  in  the  question  relative  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  the 
expressions,  Thzs  is  my  body  (Matt.  xxvi.  20.),  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed^  my  Meed 
is  drink  indeed,  and  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  &c.  (John  vi.  53. 
55.),  are  by  some  understood  of  the  bodily  presence,  and  eating  the  flew  of  Christ ; 
but  this  interpretation  is,  on  the  other  hand,  justly  opposed  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  from  reason,  and  above  all  from  comparing  other 
passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  expressions  of  bread  and  wine  are  sp^en  of 
the  Eucharist  after  consecration,  and  those  where  Christ  is  said  to  be  received 
into  heaven  until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things.  (Acts  iii.  21.^  The  former 
passages  are  adduced  by  the  Roman  Catholics  as  arguments  for  tno  truth  of  the 
real  presence  ;  while  the  latter  are  assorted  by  Protestants  as  objections  against 
that  doctrine.  In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  on  which  side  the  truth  lies,  we 
must  carefully  and  accurately  weieh  the  arguments  adduced  by  both  parties ;  and 
those  reasons  which  appear  most  plainly  manifest  and  insuperahle,  we  must  prefer, 
as  supporting  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  arguments  adduced  on  the  opposite  side 
must  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground. 

XIX.  Where  it  is  not  clear  what  is  the  precise  meaning  attached 
hu  the  sacred  writers  to  partictdar  words  or  expressions f  tt  is  better 
that  we  sliould  restrain  our  judgment  concerning  them^  than  deliver 
our  sentiments  rashly  on  points  which  toe  do  not  fully  comprehend. 

Many  examples  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings.  — 

To  instance  only  the  apostle's  supplications  in  behalf  of  believers,  that  God 
would  grant  unto  them,  that  the  eyes  of  their  understanding^  might  be  enligkiemsi 
(Eph.  i.  18.),  that  he  would  make  them  perfect  in  every  good  work  (Heb.  xiii.  81.), 
and  the  like.  Now,  in  these  passages,  the  precise  mode  in  whicn  divine  grace 
operates  in  believers,  is  not  stated  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
define  what  the  word  of  God  has  not  defined. 

XX.  In  applying  the  Scriptures  as  a  proof  of  any  doctrine^  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain^  if  all  that  is  meant  be  expressed^  or  if  it  be  not  ex- 
pressed^  what  is  necessarily  implied^  in  order  to  complete  the  passage. 

Thus  it  is  common  (as  we  have  already  shown)^  for  the  sacred  writ- 
ers to  mention,  only  the  principal  part  of  any  subject,  for  the  whole. 

In  Rom.  X.  9.  Paul  says  ;  If  thou  shah  eoi\fess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus, 
end  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  uath  kaiskd  bim  prom  the  dead, 
thou  shalt  be  saved.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  only  article  which  is  men* 
tioned  here,  because,  by  that  miracle,  God  established  the  Saviour's  authority  as 

a  lawgiver,  and  confirmed  all  the  doctrines  which  he  taught.    But  there  are  other 

^ —  —  —  ,  - 

1  Locke**  Prefaee  to  i:he  ^^iiAna.    ([^N  <nV»,^^V  ut  9. 277.) 
9  See  p.  627.  supra. 
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essential  articles,  which  are  necessary  to  be  believed,  in  order  to  be  saved,  tliough 
they  are  not  stated  in  the  text.  It  is  added,  (ver.  13.^,  for  wkosoever  shall  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  No  real  CnxiKtian  can  be  so  ignorant 
ot'the  Gospel,  as  to  suppose,  that  no  more  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  saved,  than 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  In  this  text,  it  is  evident,  that  the  apostle 
mentions  only  a  principal  part  of  what  is  meant.  Now,  from  the  context  may  be 
gathered  the  following  particulars,  as  implied,  though  not  expressed.  First,  in 
the  ninth  verse  it  is  mrmed,  that  in  order  to  be  saved,  a  man  must  believe  in  his 
heart.  Secondly,  he  munt  confess  with  liis  mouth ;  If  thou  shall  confess  with  thy 
mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shall  believe  in  thine  heart,  that  God  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead,  thou  shall  be  saved.  Coiifessi(»n  implies  more  than  profession.  A 
true  believer  in  Jesus  Christ  openly,  and  of  his  own  accord,  professes  the  articles 
of  his  belief;  and  when  he  is  persecuted,  and  examined  concerning  his  religion,  he 
readily  confesses  the  truth,  as  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity  and  faitnfulness.  Even 
this  is  not  all  that  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  saved ;  for  it  is  added  in  the  tenth 
yrerse,  with  the  heart  man  beUeveth  unto  rioutxousnkss,  and  with  the  m/outh 
confession  is  made  unto  salvation.  Faith  acting  on  the  heart,  is  productive  of  a 
righteous  life,  and  thus  the  believer  becomes  a  sincere  worshipper  of  the  Lord ; 
for  whosoe99r  will  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved,  (ver.  13.)  In 
these  different^^Hu  ages,  it  is  evident,  that  a  part  is  *aentioned  for  the  whole  ;  and 
in  order  to  understand  all  that  is  implied,  the  several  parts  must  be  collected  and 
put  together. 

XaI.  JVb  article  of  faith  can  be  established  from  metaphors^  paror 
bles,  or  single  obscure  and  figurative  texts, 

'  The  metaphorical  lan^ais^e  of  the  prophet.s,  and  figurative  expres- 
sions which  abound  iu  the  Scriptures,  are  calculated  to  promote  the 
purposes  of  godliness  by  acting  on  the  imagination,  and  by  influenc- 
ing a  believer's  conduct ;  but  never  were  intended  to  be  a  revelation 
of  Gospel  principles.  Instead  of  deriving  our  knowledge  of  Christi- 
anity from  parables  and  figurative  passages ;  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  is  tucessary^  in  order  to  be  capable  of 

interpreting  them. 

The  beautiful  parable  of  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves  (Luke  x.  30 — 37.)  is 
evidently  intended  to  influence  the  Jews  to  bo  benevolent  and  kind,  like  tlie  good 
Samaritan.  Some  writers  have  considered  that  parable  to  be  a  representation  of 
Adam's  fall,  and  of  man's  recovery,  through  the  interposition  and  love  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  those,  who  embrace  this  opinion,  did  not  learn  these  doctrines  fVom 
the  passage  itself  No  person,  who  is  wholly  ignorant  of  Adam,  and  of  Jesus 
Christ,  could  ever  learn  any  thing  concerning  them,  from  what  is  related  in  this 
parable.  The  same  observation  is  equally  applicaUe  to  every  other  parable,  and 
typical  subject ;  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  cannot  do  discovered  by  any 
person,  who  has  not  first  learned  them  from  other  texts. 

XXII.  Lastly^  although  commentaries^  both  aniient  and  modern^ 
may  usefully  be  consulted  in  studying  the  doctrinal  parts,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  Bibkj  yet  they  are  to  be  consulted  judiciously, 
and  with  caution. 

As  particular  suggestions  have  already  been  offered  concerning 
the  most  beneficial  mode  of  consulting  commentators  on  the  Scrip- 
tures generally,^  it  is  not  necessary  to  subjoin  any  remarks  on  the 
above  canon  :  —  its  propriety  will  be  obvious  to  every  reader.  He 
who  is  sincerely  desirous  of  studying  the  word  of  God,  that  he  may 
both  know  His  mind  and  do  His  will,  cannot  greatly  err ;  while  he 
prosecutes  his  studies  devoutly,  and  with  humble  supplication,  that 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  may  teach  him  all  things,  and  guide  him  into  all 
truth.     (John  xiv.  26.  xvi.  13. )» 

1  See  pp.  567 — 509.  tupra. 

9  The  Scriptures  contain  numerous  admirable  supplications  for  divine  teaching ; 
but,  of  all  merely  human  precatory  compositions,  we  have  seen  none,  which,  for 
comprehensiyenesB  and  brevity,  for  aimplicitv  and  beanty,  equals,  much  less  sue 
paasesi  the  Collect  for  the  second  Sundaif  in  Advtid. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ON    THE    INTERPRETATION     OF     THE     MORAL    PARTS   OF    SCRIPTURE. 

Having -already  discussed  die  intcrpretation  of  die  historical,  t}^?!- 
cal,  prophetical,  and  doctiinal  parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  it  now  re- 
mains fliat  we  consider  tlie  Moral  Parts  of  Scripture.  These,  indeed, 
are  to  be  interpreted  precisely  iu  the  same  manner  as  all  other  moral 
writings  ;  regard  being  had  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  tlie  sa- 
cred writers,  viz.  tlie  age  in  which  they  wrote,  the  nation  to  which 
they  belonged,  their  style,  genius,  be.  For,  bemg  natives  of  the 
East,  they  treat  moral  topics,  after  the  oriental  manner,  in  a  biglily 
figurative  style,  and  wittf  similitudes  and  figure*  considerably  more 
far-fetched  tlian  is  usual  among  Greek  and  Latin  auUiors,  or  even 
among  the  moderns.  Again,  being  for  the  most  part  persons  in  the 
common  walks  of  life,  diey  generally  deliver  tlieir  precepts  in  a  popu- 
lar manner,  adapted  to  tlie  capacities  of  tliose  to  whom  tliey  were 
addressed.  In  tlie  examination  of  tlie  moral  parts  of  Scripture,  the 
following  more  particular  rules  will  be  found  useful. 

1.  JilonJ  propositions  or  discourses  are  not  to  be.  urged  too  far^ 
but  must  be  understood  with  a  certain  degree  of  latitude^  and  with  va- 
rious limitations. 

For  wnnt  of  attending  to  this  canon,  how  many  moral  truths  have 
been  pushed  to  an  extent,  which  causes  them  altogether  to  fail  of  the 
efiect  they  were  designed  to  produce  !  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  uni- 
versal propositions  may  be  offered  :  such  are  frequent  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ns  well  as  in  profane  writers,  and  also  in  common  life  ;  but  it  is 
in  explaining  the  expressions  by  which  they  are  conveyed,  that  just 
limits  ought  to  be  applied,  to  prevent  them  from  being  urged  too  far. 
The  nature  of  the  thing,  and  various  other  circumstances  will  always 
afford  a  criterion  by  which  to  understand  moral  propositions  nith 
the  requisite  limitations.  In  order,  however,  that  this  subject  may 
be  Tjpttcr  understood,  and  applied  to  the  Scriptures,  we  will  state  a 
few  of  these  limitations,  and  illustrate  them  by  examples. 

1.  Universal  or  indefinite  moral  propositions^  often  denote  nothing 
more  than  the  natural  aptitude  or  tendency  of  a  thing  to  produce  a  cer* 
tain  effecty  even  although  that  effect  should  not  actually  take  place. 

Thus,  when  Solomon  says  that  a  soft  aiistrcr  tumcth  aieay  wrath,  (rrov.  xr.  1.) 
the  best  nieUiod  of  mitigating  <^n^er  i^  pointed  out,  although  the  obetinacy  or  wick- 
edness of  man  may  produce  a  dittcrent  result.  In  like  manner,  when  St.  Peter 
says.  Who  is  hr  that  itiU  harm  you  if  ye  he  foUotrers  of  that  vhiek  is  good?  (I 
Pet.  iii.  Jl.').)this  expression  is  not  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  good  men 
Bhall  itrrvr  he  ill-treated :  but  it  simply  denotes  the  natural  efllect  which  a  virtnout 
life  will  probably  produce,  viz.  many  occasions  of  irritating  men  will  be  avoidid, 
and  (m  the  other  hand,  their  friendsnip  and  favour  will  be  conciliated. 

2.  Universal  or  indefinite  propositions  denote  only  what  generally  or 
often  takes  place. 

As  in  Prov.  xxii.  (i.  Train  yp  a  ehiUI  in  the  vay  he  shovld  go  :  and  when  he  it 
eld  be  will  not  depart  from  it.  Here  tlie  wise  monarch  intimates  not  what  always 
takes  place,  but  what  is  the  frequent  consequence  of  judicious  education.  To  thi4i 
rale  are  to  be  teforred  all  those  propositioxis  which  tre«t  of  ths  majiner^  virtue^ 
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or  vices  of  particular  nations,  conditions,  or  ages.  Thus  Saint  Paul  says,  tliat  the 
Crttatu-  arc  tdvnays  liars.  (Tit.  i.  12.)  Again,  when  the  saine  apostle,  portray- 
ing the  struggles  of  an  enlightened  but  unregcnerate  person,  says —  /  know  tluU 
in  me,  (that  tj,  in  my  fltsh)  awelUth  no  good  things  (Rom.  vii.  Id.)  he  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  notliing  morally  good  in  man  ',  but  tliat  no  man  is  by 
nature  spiritual/ ij  good,  or  good  in  the  sight  of  God.^ 

3.  Universal  or  indefinite  propositions  frequently  denote  duty,  or  what 

ought  to  be  done  J  not  what  always  does  actually  take  place. 

*•  it  is  the  way  of  the  Scriptures,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  to  speak  to  and  of  the 
visible  members  of  the  churcn  of  Christ,  under  such  appellations  and  expressions 
as  may  seem,  at  first  hearing,  to  imply  that  they  arc  all  of  them  truly  righteous 
and  holy  persons.  Thus  the  apostles  style  those  to  w^hom  they  write,  in  general. 
saints  ;  tiiey  speak  of  them  as  "  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  chosen  of  God,  buried 
with  Christ  in  baptism,  rii*en  again  with  him  from  the  dead,  sittin/^  with  him  io 
heavenly  ploces  ;"  and  particiJarly  Saint  Paul  (Tit.  iii.  5.)  says,  that  they  wers 
"  saved  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,"  &c.  The  reason  of  which  is,  that  they 
were  visibly,  by  obligation,  and  by  profession  all  this  ;  which  was  thus  represented 
to  them,  the  more  enectually  to  stir  them  up,  and  engage  them  to  live  according 
to  their  profession  and  obligation. "'^ 

By  tins  rule  also  we  may  explain  Mai.  ii.  7.  "  The  priesVs  lips  should  keep 
knowledge  :"  which  pa.ssagc  the  advocates  of  the  church  of  Rome  urge,  as  assert- 
ing the  infallibility  of  the  priesthood.  A  simple  inspection,  however,  of  the  fol- 
lov^ing  verse  is  sufficient  to  refute  this  assertion,  and  to  show  that  the  prophet's 
words  denote  only  the  duty  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  not  what  the  priests  really 
did  perform.  The  application  of  tliis  rule  will  likewise  exphiin  Prov.  zvi.  10.  \i, 
13. 

4.  Many  precepts  are  delivered  generally  and  absolutely,  concerning 
moral  duties,  which  are  only  to  be  taken  with  certain  limitations. 

For  instance,  when  we  are  commanded  m^t  to  he  angry,  wo  must  understand, 
w^ithout  a  cause,  and  not  beyond  measure  :  when  we  are  &rbidden  to  avenge  our-  • 
selves,  it  is  to  be  understood  of  pricatehj  taking  revenge  ;  for  the  magistrate  bear" 
eth  not  the  sword  in  vain,  but  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  eiecvte  wrath 
upon  him  that  doeth  evil.  ^Rom.  xiii.  4.)  Public  vengeance,  or  punishment,  there- 
fore, is  clearly  not  prohibited.  Once  more,  though  we  are  commanded  in  the 
Scriptures  to  swear  not  at  all,  (as  in  Matt.  v.  33.)  and  to  forswear  ourselves, 
(Lcvit.  xix.  12.)  yet  they  do  not  forbid  the  use  of  oaths  in  cases  where  they  can 
be  made  snbservient  to  the  support  of  truth  and  the  interests  of  justice.  Moses 
says,  T^hmi  shaltfear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  serve  him,  and  shall  swear  by  his 
name.  (Deut.  vi.  13.)  Thou  shall  swear,  says  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  the  Lord  liC' 
tth  in  truth  and  in  judgment,  and  in  righfrousness.  (Jer.  iv.  2.)  Our  Saviour 
himself,  when  adjured  by  the  high  priest,  in  the  name  of  tho  living  God,  to  declare 
whether  he  was  the  Christ  the  Hon  of  God,  (Matt.  xxvi.  (i3,  VA.  Mark  xiv.  61,  02.) 
did  not  refuse  to  answer  tho  question « thus  judiciously  proposed  to  him:  but  he 

1  Similar  to  tliis  is  the  language  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  church  :  — "  O 

God, becauKo  tlirough  the  w^eakncss  of  our  mortal    nature,  wo  can  do  no 

good  thinff,  without  thou  grant  us  the  h«Ip  of  thv  gra<!e."  (Collect  for  the  first 
Sunday  after  Trinity.)  On  which  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  remarks  —  "I  have  onl^ 
to  observe,  that  the  good  thins  here  mentioned,  must  mean  good  in  the  sight  oj 
God :  such  an  action  our  weaK  and  unassisted  nature  will,  unquestionably,  not  al- 
low us  to  perform."  (Refutation  of  Galvanism,  pp.  (>7,  06.  1st  edit.)  To  the  same 
purpose,  in  another  place  lie  observes  :  —  **  Tho  human  mind  is  so  weakened  and 
vitiated  by  tho  sin  of  our  first  parents,  that  we  cannot  by  our  own  natural  strength 
prepare  it,  or  put  into  a  proper  state,  for  tho  reception  of  a  saving  faith,  or  for  tho 
performance  of  tho  spiritual  worship  required  in  tho  Gospel :  this  mental  purifica- 
tion cannot  be  effncted  witheut. divine  assistance."  (Ibid.  p.  Ij-i.)  Again  ;  *'  The 
grace  of  God  prevents  us  Christians,  that  is,  it  goes  before,  it  gives  the  first  spring 
and  rise  to  our  endeavour,  that  w^e  may  have  a  good  will ;  and  when  this  gooa  wiU 
is  thus  excited,  the  grace  of  God  does  not  desert  us,  but  it  works  with  us  when  we 

have  that  good  will.     "  It  is  acknowledged  tliat  man  luis  not  tho  disposition,)^ 

and  consequently  not  the  ability,  to  do  what  in  the  sight  of  God  is  good,  till  ho  is 
influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  God."     (Ibid.  pp.  fK),  (il.) 
3  Bishop  Bradford's  Discourse  concerning  Baptismal  and  Spiritual  Regeneration, 
37.  sixtli  edit.    See  also  some  excellent  observations  to  the  same  eflvct  in  Dr 
ilacknigbts  Commentary  on  1  John  ii.  29. 
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certainly  would  have  remained  silent  if  he  had  disapproved  of  all  assererations  upon 
oath,  or  all  such  solemn  invocations  of^  and  appeals  to,  the  name  of  God,  in  cases 
where  the  truth  is  doubtful  or  tlic  testimony  is  suspected.  The  author  of  the 
•pistle  to  the  Hebrews  says,  that  an  oath  for  conJirmatUm  is  an  end  of  ail  strife. 
(lleb.  vi.  Hi.)!  J  J 

II.  Principals  inclttde  their  accessaries^  that  m,  whatever  approaches 
or  comes  near  to  them,  or  has  any  tendency  to  them. 

Thus,  where  any  sin  is  forhidden,  we  must  be  careful  not  only  to 
avoid  it,  but  also  every  thing  of  a  similar  nature,  and  whatever  may 
prove  an  occasion  of  it,  or  imply  our  consent  to  it  in  others :  and 
we  must  endeavour  to  dissuade  or  restrain  others  from  it. 

Compare  Malt.  v.  21—31.  1  Thcss.  v.  22.  Jude  23.  Ephes.  v.  11.  1  Cor.  viii.  13. 
Levlt.  xix.  17.  James  v.  10,  20.  So,  where  any  duty  is  enjoined,  all  means  and 
fiicilities,  enabling  either  ourselves  or  others  to  discharge  it,  according  to  our  re- 
spective places,  capacities,  or  opportunities,  are  likewise  enjoined.  Sec  Gen.  zriii. 
ID.  Deut.  vi.  7.  lleb.  x.  23 — 25.  Upon  this  ground  our  Lord  makes  the  law  and 
the  prophets  to  depehd  upon  a  sincere  affectionate  love  to  God  and  man  (Mark 
zii.  30,  31.  Luke  x.  27«)  ;  because,  where  this  prevails,  we  shall  not  kntnoingl}/ 
be  deficient  in  any  duty  or  ofHco  which  lies  within  our  power  ;  neither  shall  we 
willingly  do  any  thing  that  may  either  directly  or  indirectly  ofTond,  or  tend  to  the 
prejumce  of  mankind.  See  Rom.  xii.  17,  18.  This  observation  will  leave  little 
room  for  the  '*  evangelical  counsels,"  or  '^  counsels  of  perfection,"  as  they  are 
called  by  the  Papists,  who  ground  upon  them  their  erroneous  doctrine  of  srnperero- 
gation.3  Again,  in  whatever  commandment  we  are  forbidden  to  do  any  thing  in 
our  persons,  as  sinful,  it  equally  restrains  us  from  beinc^  partaker*  of  other  men's 
guilt,  who  do  commit  what  we  know  is  thereby  forbidden.  We  must  not  there- 
tore  be  either  advising,  assisting,  encouraging,  or  in  any  shape  a  party  with  then 
in  it :  nay,  we  must  not  so  much  as  give  any  countenance  to  the  evil  which  they 
do,  by  excusing  or  making  light  of  the  crime,  or  by  hiding  their  wickedness,  lest 
by  so  doing  toe  incur  part  of  the  blame  and  punishment,  and  thus  deserve  the  cha- 
racter given  by  the  psalmist  -^  Wlicn  thou  sawcst  a  thirfy  then  thou  comsemttdst 
unto  htnif  and  hast  been  partake¥  toith  the  adulterers.  (1. 18.) 

III.  Negatives  include  affirmatives,  and  affirmatives  indude  lu^a- 
iives :  —  in  other  word^,  where  any  duty  is  enjoined,  the  contrary  sin 
is  forbidden ;  and  where  any  sin  is  forbidden,  the  contrary  duty  is 
enjoined. 

Thus,  in  Deut.  vi.  13.  where  we  are  commanded  to  serve  God,  we 
are  forbidden  to  serve  any  other.  Therefore,  in  Matt.  iv.  10.  it  is 
«aid,  him  only  slialt  thou  serve  :  and  as  honouring  parents  is  required 
in  the  fifth  commandment,  (Exod.  xx.  12.)  so  cursing  them  is  forbid- 

1  The  reader  will  find  some  additional  observations  illustrative  of  the  canon  tbovt 
given,  in  Arclibp.  Tillotson's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  (52.  1.58.  (London,  1820.) 

9  "  These  '  counsels  of  perffirtion,'  are  rules  which  do  not  bind  under  the  penal^ 
of  sin,  but  are  only  useful  in  carrying  men  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  is 
necessary  to  salvation.  Thcro  is  not  the  slightest  authority  in  Scripture  for  these 
counsels  of  perfection  :  all  the  rules  there  prescribed  for  our  conduct  are  given  in 
the  form  of  positive  commnnds,  as  absolutely  necessary,  wherever  they  are  appli- 
cable, to  the  attainment  of  eternal  life ;  and  tiie  violation  of  every  one  of  tJie«e 
commands  is  declared  to  be  sin.  We  are  commanded  to  be  *  perfect  even  as  oar 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,*  (Matt.  v.  48.) ;  and  so  far  from  being  able  to 
exceed  what  is  required  for  our  snlvation.  the  Gospel  assures  us,  that  after  our  ut- 
most care  and  endeavours  we  nhall  still  fall  short  of  our  whdlo  duty  :  and  that  our 
deficiencies  niust  be  supplied  by  tJie  abundant  merits  of  our  blessed  Redeemer.  We 
are  directed  to  trust  to  tne  mercy  of  God,  nnd  to  the  mediation  of  Christ  ;  and  to 
*  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,'  (Pliil.  ii.  12.)  that  is,  with  anxie- 
ty, lest  we  should  not  fulfil  the  conditions  upon  which  it  is  offered.  Upon  tbees 
grounds  we  may  pronounce  that  works  of  supererogation  are  inconsistent  with  tkt 
nature  of  man,  irreconcileable  with  the  whole  tenor  and  general  principles  of  our 
religion,  and  eontrary  to  the  express  drelarations  of  Scripture."  Bishop  Tomline's 
Elemenu  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  281,382.  (8th  edit) 
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flen.  (Matt.  xt.  4.)  Ste^iling  being  prohibited  in  the  eighth  com- 
mandment. (Exod.  XX.  15.)  Diligence  in  our  calling  is  enjoined  in 
Eph.  iv.  28. 

IV.  Negatives  are  binding  at  all  times^  but  not  affirmatives  ;  thai 
is,  we  miut  never  do  that  which  is  forbidden^  though  good  may  uiti^ 
matcly  come  from  it.  (Rom^  iii.  8.)  We  mtut  not  speak  wickedly  for 
God.    (Job  xiii.  7.) 

Such  things,  however,  as  are  required  of  us,  though  they  nerer 
cease  to  be  our  duty,  are  yet  not  to  be  done  at  all  times  :  for  in* 
stance,  prayer,  public  worship,  reproving  .others,  visiting  the  sick} 
and  other  works  of  charity  and  mercy,  will  be  our  duty  as  long  as 
we  live  ;  but,  as  we  cannot  perform  these  at  all  times,  we  must  do 
sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  another,  as  opportunity  offers 
Hence,  in  the  observance  of  negative  precepts,  Christian  courage 
and  Christian  prudence  are  equally  necessary  ;  the  former,  that  we 
may  never,  upon  any  occasion  or  pretence,  do  that  which  in  positive 
precepts  is  pronounced  to  be  evil ;  the  latter,  that  we  may  discern 
the  fittest  times  and  seasons  for  doing  every  thing. 

V.  When  an  action  is  either  required  or  commended,  or  any  pro^ 
mise  is  annexed  to  its  performance :  such  action  is  supposed  to  be 
done  from  proper  motives  and  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  giving  of  alms  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance ;  which,  if 
done  from  ostentatious  motives,  we  are  assured,  is  displeasing  in  the 
sight  of  God.    Compare  Matt.  vi.  1—4. 

VI.  When  thefavaur  of  Ood  or  salvation  is  promised  to  any  deed 
or  duty,  all  the  other  duties  of  religion  are  supposed  to  be  rightly  per- 
formed. 

The  giving  of  alms,  as  well  as  visiting  the  fatherless  and  widows 
in  their  affliction,  (Jam.  i.  27.)  may  be  noticed  as  examples :  such 
promise,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  so  understood  as  if  one  single  Chris- 
tian virtue  were  necessary  to  salvation ;  but  that  the  particular  virtue 
in  question  is  one  of  several  necessary  and  momentous  virtues.  The 
application  of  this  rule  will  illustrate  our  Lord's  declaration  concern- 
ing a  future  judgment  (Matt.  xxv.  34^-36.) ;  where,  though  charita- 
ble actions  only  are  mentioned,  yet  we  know,  from  other  passages  of 
Scripture,  that  every  idle  word,  as  well  as  the  secret  thoughts  of  men, 
besides  their  actions,  will  be  brought  into  judgment. 

VII.  When  a  certain  state  or  condition  is  pronounced  blessed,  or 
any  promise  is  annexed  to  it,  a  suitable  di^osttion  of  mind  is  suppos* 
ed  to  prevail. 

Thus,  when  the  poor  or  ai&icted  are  pronounced  to  be  blessed,  it 
is  because  such  persons,  being  poor  and  afflicted,  are  free  from  the 
sins  usually  attendant  on  unsanctified  prosperity,  and  because  t&ej 
are,  on  the  contrary,  more  humble  and  more  obedient  to  God.  Ift 
however,  they  be  not  the  characters  described  (as  unquestionaUj 
there  are  many  to  whom  the  charpicters  do  not  apply),  the  promise 
in  that  case  does  not  belong  toAheqi.  Vice  versd,  when  any  state  is 
pronounced  to  be  wretched,  it  Is  on  account  of  the  sins  or  vices  which 
generally  attend  it.  \ 

VIII.  Some  precepts  of  moral  prudence  are  given  in  the  Scr^^tures, 
VOL.  ir.  85 
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which  nevertheless  admit  of  crceptionsj  on  accovnt  of  some  duties  of 
benevolence  or  piety  that  ought  to  preponderate. 

We  may  illustrate  this  rule  by  the  often-repeated  counsels  of  So- 
lomon respectin«^  becoming  surety  for  another.  (See  Prov.  vi.  1, 2. 
xi.  15.  xvii.  18.  .ind  xx.  10.)  In  these  passages  he  does  not  condemn 
surctiship,  which,  in  ninny  cases,  is  not  only  lawful,  but,  in  some  in- 
stances, even  an  act  of  justice,  prudence,  and  charity  ;^  but  Solomon 
forbids  his  disciple  to  become  surety  rashly^  without  considering  for 
whom,  or  how  far  he  binds  himself,  or  how  he  could  discharge  the 
debt,  if  occasion  should  require  it. 

IX,  A  change  of  circumstances  changes  moral  things ;  therefore 
contrary  things  may  be  spoken  together  in  moral  things^  on  accovnt 
of  the  difference  of  circumstances. 

Thus,  in  Prov.  xxvi.  4,  5.  we  meet  with  two  precepts  that  seem  to 
be  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other :  Answer  not  afool^  according 
to  his  folly  i  lest  thou  be  like  unto  him ;  and,  Answer  a  fool  according  to 
his  folly  ^  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit.  But  if  we  attend  carefully 
to  the  reason  which  the  sacred  writer  subjoins  to  each  precept,  we 
shall  be  enabled  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  apparent  repugnan- 
cy in  the  counsels  of  the  Israelitish  monarch  :  and  it  will  be  evident 
that  they  form  j  not  inconsistent,  but  distinct^  rules  of  conduct,  which 
are  respectively  to  be  observed,  according  to  the  difference  of  circwm- 
stances.  The  following  observations  on  the  two  verses  just  cited  will 
materially  illustrate  their  meaning. 

Afooly  in  the  sense  of  Scripture,  means  a  wicked  man,  or  one  who 
acts  contrary  to  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  and  wlio  is  supposed  ■ 
to  utter  his  foolishness  in  speech  or  writing.  Doubtless  there  are 
different  descriptions  of  these  characters  ;  and  some  may  require  to 
be  answered,  while  others  are  best  treated  with  silence.  But  the 
cases  here  seem  to  be  one  ;  both  have  respect  to  the  same  character, 
and  both  require  to  be  answered.  The  whole  difference  lies  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  answer  should  be  given. 

*'  In  the  first  instance,  the  term,  '  according  to  his  folly,'  means  m 
a  foolish  manner^  as  is  manifest  from  the  reason  given  ;  '  lest  thou 
also  be  like  unto  htm.'  But  in  the  second  instance  they  mean,  in 
the  manner  in  which  his  foolishness  requires.  This  also  is  plain  from 
the  reason  given,  *  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit.'  A  fooUah 
speech  is  not  a  rule  for  our  imitation ;  nevertheless  our  answer  mast 
be  so  framed  by  it,  as  to  meet  and  repel  it.  Both  these  proverbs 
caution  us  against  evils  to  which  we  are  not  a  little  addicted  ;  the 
first,  that  of  saying  and  doing  to  others  as  they  say  and  do  to  us, 
rather  than  as  we  would  they  should  say  and  do  ;  the  last,  that  of 
fiufTcring  the  cause  of  truth  or  justice  to  be  run  down,  while  we,  from 
a  love  of  ease,  stand  by  as  unconcerned  spectators.  The  first  of 
these  proverbs  is  exemplified  in  the  answer  of  Moses  to  the  rebelUoas 
Israelites ;  the  last  in  that  of  Job  to  liis  wife.  —  It  was  a  foolish 
iy>cech  which  wr^s  addressed  to  the  former  :  —  *  Would  God,  that  we 
had  died  when  our  brethren  died  before  the  Lord  !  And  whj  have 
ye  brought  up  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  into  this  wilderness,  that 
we  and  our  cattle  should  die  there  V     Unhappily,  this  provoked  Mo- 

*  ThuH  Judah  became  surety  to  his  father,  for  his  brother  Benjamin  (Gen.  xliii 
0.  Ixiv.  32.) ;  and  Paul  to  Fhifemon  for  Onesimos.  (Philem.  18,  iS.). 
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ses  to  speak  unadvisedly  with  his  lips  ;  sajin^,  '  Hear  now,  ye  rebe1?9, 
must  we  fetch  you  water  out  of  this  rock  V  This  was  answering  folly 
tit  a  foolish  manner,  which  he  should  not  have  done  ;  and  by  which 
the  servant  of  God  became  too  much  like  them  whom  he  opposed.  — 
It  was  also  a  foolish  saying  of  Job's  wife,  in  the  day  of  his  distress  ; 
'  Curse  God  and  die  !'  Job  answered  this  speech,  not  in  the  manner 
of  it,  but  in  the  manner  which  it  required.  *  What,  shall  we  receive 
good  at  the  hand  of  God ;  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  V  In  all  the 
answers  of  our  Saviour  to  the  Scribes  aud  Pharisees,  we  may  per- 
ceive that  he  never  lost  the  possession  of  his  soul  for  a  single  mo- 
ment ;  and  never  answered  in  the  manner  of  bis  opponents,  so  as  to 
be  like  unto  them.  Yet  neither  did  he  decline  to  repel  their  folly,  and 
so  to  abase  their  self-conceit."* 

X.  Different  ideas  must  be  annexed  to  the  names  of  virtues  or  riceSy 
according  to  different  ages  and  places. 

Thus,  holiness  and  purity  denote  widely  different  things,  in  many 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  what  they  intend  in  the  New ;  in 
the  former,  they  are  applied  to  persons  and  things  dedicated  to  Je- 
hovah ;  while  in  the  latter,  they  are  applied  to  all  true  Christians, 
who  are  called  saints  or  holy,  being  made  so  through  the  illumina- 
tion and  renovation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  because,  being  called 
with  a  high  and  holy  calling,  they  arc  bound  to  evince  the  sincerity 
of  their  profession  by  a  pure  and  holy  life.  Faith  may  also  be  cited 
in  illustration  of  this  remark  ;  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,^  is 
used  in  various  acceptations  by  different  writers. 

XI.  In  investigating  and  interpreting  those  passages  of  Scripture^ 
the  argumsnt  of  which  is  moraJ,  —  that  is,  passages  in  which  holy  and 
virtuous  actions  are  commended, — but  wicked  and  unholy  ones  are 
forbidden,  the  nature  of  tfie  virtue  enjoined,  or  of  the  sin  prohibited^ 
should  be  explained.  We  should  also  consider  whether  such  passages 
are  positive  commands,  or  merely  counsels  or  opinions,  and  by  tmfit 
motives  or  arguments  the  inspired  writer  supports  his  persuasions  to 
virtue,  and  his  dissuasives  from  sin  or  vice. 

In  conducting  this  investigation,  the  parallel  passages  will  be  found 
of  the  greatest  service :  and  in  applying  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  as  authority  for  practicaJ  institutions,  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  those  precepts  or  articles,  which  are  circumstantial  and 
temporary,  from  such  as  are  essential  to  true  religion,  and  therefore 
obligatory,  in  all  ages.  Not  only  are  all  the  important  laws  of  mo- 
rality permanent,  but  all  those  general  rules  of  conduct,  and  institu- 
tions, which  are  evidently  calculated  in  religion,  to  promote  the  good 
of  mankind,  and  the  glory  of  God.  The  situation  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians, during  the  infancy  of  Christianity,  required  temporary  regula- 
tions, which  are  not  now  binding  on  the  church.  The  controversy 
concerning  holy  days,  and  particular  kinds  of  food,  occasioned  Paul 
to  enjoin  such  temporary  precepts,  as  suited  the  situation  of  the 
church,  when  he  wrote.  Abstinence  from  the  use  of  unclean  bcastSi 
in  compliance  with  the  opinions  of  the  Jews,  is  not  now  necessary ; 

t  Fuller's  Harmony  of  Scripture,  pp.  17, 18.  Bishop  Warburton  has  given  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  passage  arove  explained,  in  one  of  his  Sermons.  Seo 
his  Works,  vol.  x.  Serm.  21.  pp.  61^78. 

8  See  pp.  6(>3, 064.  supra. 
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but  a  condescension  to  the  Tery  prejudices  of  weak  brethren,  in  things 
indifferent,  is  at  all  times  the  duty  of  Christians.  Those  doctrines 
which  were  evidently  adapted  to  the  situation  of  Christ's  disciples, 
when  under  persecution,  do  not  apply  to  their  conduct,  when  enjoy- 
ing full  liberty  of  conscience.  Exhortations,  which  are  restricted  to 
particular  cases,  must  not  be  applied  as  rules  for  general  conduct. 

Those  directions,  to  be  kind  and  hospitable  to  one  another,  io 
which  the  customs  of  eastern  countries  are  mentioned,  are  not  lite- 
rally to  be  obsenred,  by  those  among  whom  different  manners  pre- 
vail. Paul  enjoins  the  saints,  to  salute  one  another  with  a  hofy  kiss. 
(Rom.  xvi.  16.)  The  Jews  saluted  one  another,  as  an  expression  of 
sincere  friendship.  When  Jesus  Christ  observed  to  Simon  that  he 
was  deficient  in  kindness  and  affection,  he  said :  Thou  gaoest  me  no 
kiss,  but  this  woman,  since  the  time  I  came  tit,  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss 
my  feet.  (Luke  vii.  55.)  The  ^sposition  is  incumbent  on  saints,  in 
all  ages  of  the  world ;  but  not  tliis  mode  of  expressing  it.  In  order 
to  teach  the  disciples,  how  they  ought  to  manifest  their  affection,  for 
one  another,  by  performing  every  office  of  friendship  in  their  power, 
their  Lord  and  Master  took  a  towel  and  girded  himself,  and  began  to 
wash  the  disciples*  feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the  towel  wherewith  he 
was  girded ;  and  said,  if  I  then,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed 

four  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another'*  s  feet.  (John  xiii.  5. 14.) 
n  those  hot  countries,  after  travelling  in  sandals,  the  washing  of  the 
feet  was  very  refreshing,  and  an  expression  of  the  most  tender  care 
and  regard :  hence  it  is  mentioned  as  an  amiable  part  of  the  widow's 
character  ;  that  she  hath  washed  the  saints*  feet,  and  relieved  the  ajftict^ 
ed.  (1  Tim.  v.  10.)  It  is  evident,  that  this  mode  of  expressing  our 
love  to  one  another,  was  not  intended  as  a  permanent  law,  but  a  di- 
rection adapted  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  the  people,  to  whom  it 
was  originally  given. 


tn  concluding  our  remarks  on  the  moral  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
writings,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  they  contain  two  kinds  of 
moral  books  and  discourses,  viz.  1.  Detached  sentences^  such  as  occur 
in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  in  many  of  our  Lord's  sermons,  and  in  seve- 
ral of  the  moral  exhortations  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  epistles ; 
and,  2.  Continuous  and  connected  discourses^  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  book  of  Job.  In  the  former,  we  are  not  to  look  for  any  order 
or  arrangement,  because  they  have  been  put  together  just  as  they 
presented  themselves  to  the  minds  of  their  mspired  authors :  but,  in 
the  latter,  we  must  carefully  attend  to  the  scope.  Thus,  the  scope 
of  the  book  of  Job  is  specified  in  tlie  second  and  third  verses  of  me 
thirty-second  chapter ;  to  this,  therefore,  the  whole  book  must  be  re- 
ferred, without  seeking  for  any  mysteries. 

The  style  also  of  the  moral  parts  of  Scriptiu'e  is  highly  figurative, 
abounding  not  only  with  bold  hyperboles  and  prosopopaeias,  but  also 
with  antitheses  and  seeming  paradoxes  :  the  former  must  be  explain- 
ed agreeably  to  those  general  rules  for  expounding  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  which  have  already  been  stated  and  illustrated  ;^ 


V 


]  See  pp.  581—589.  supra. 
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«nd  die  latter  must  be  interpreted  and  limited  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing  :  for  instance,  the  beatitudes,  as  related  by  Saint  Mat- 
thew, (ch.  V.)  must  be  compared  with  tliose  delivered  at  a  difierent 
time,  as  related  by  Saint  Luke  (ch.  vi.  20.  ei  sea,) ;  and  frcmi  this 
collation  we  shall  be  enabled  to  reconcile  tlie  seemmg  difierences,  and 
fully  to  understand  the  andtlietic  sayings  of  our  Lord. 

Lastly,  as  the  moral  sentences  in  the  Scriptures  are  written  in  the 
very  concise  style  peculiar  to  the  Orientals,  many  passages  are  in 
consequence  necessarily  obscure,  and  therefore  admit  of  various  ex- 
positions. In  such  cases,  that  interpretation  which  is  most  obvious  to 
the  reader,  will  in  general  be  sufficiendy  intelligible  for  all  purposes 
of  practical  edification^  and  beyond  this  we  need  not  be  anxiously  so- 
licitous, if  we  should  fail  in  ascertaining  the  precise  meaning  of  ev^ry 
word  in  a  proverb  or  moral  sentence.* 


i- 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ON   THE   INTERPRETATION   OP     THE    PROMISES    AND   THREATENINGS 

OF    SCRIPTURE. 

A  PROMISE,  in  the  Scriptural  sense  of  the  term  is  a  declaratioo 
or  assurance  of  the  divine  will,  in  which  God  signifies  what  particular 
hlesi^ngs  or  good  diings  he  will  freely  bestow,  as  well  as  the  evib 
which  he  will  remove.     The  promises  therefore  difier  from  the  threat' 
enings  of  Crod,  inasmucli  as  the  former  are  declarations  concemiDg 
good,  while  tlie  latter  are  denunciations  of  evil  only :  at  the  same  time 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  promises  seem  to  include  threats,  because, 
being  in  their  very  nature  conditional^  they  imply  the  bestowment  of 
the  blessing  promised,  only  on  the  condition  being  performed,  which 
blessing  is  iacitly  threatened  to  be  witliheld  on  non-compliance  with 
such  condition.     Further,  promises  differ  from  die  commands  of  God, 
because  the  latter  are  significations  of  die  divine  will  concerning  a 
duty  enjoined  to  be  performed,  while  promises  relate  to  mercy  to  be 
received.     As  a  considftrable  poruon  of  the  promises  relates  to  the 
l^iibrmance  of  moral  and  of  pious  duties,  they  might  have  been  dis- 
cussed under  the  preceding  chapter :   but,  from  the  variety  of  topics 
which  they  embrace,  it  has  been  deemed  preferable  to  give  them  a 
separate  consideration. 

There  are  four  clajpes  of  promises  mentioned  in  die  Scriptures, 

Sarticularly  in  the  New  Testament ;  viz.  1.  Promises  relating  to  the 
fessiah:  2,  Promises  reladng  to  die  church ;  3.  Promises  of  bless- 
ings, bodi  temporal  and  spiritual,  to  the  pious ;  and,  4.  Promises 
encouraging  to  the  exercise  of  the  several  graces  and  duties  that  com- 
pose the  Christian  character.^  The  two  first  of  these  classes,  indeed, 
are  many  of  diem  predictions  as  well  as  promises  ;  consequendy  th^ 
<same  observations  will  apply  to  them,  as  are  stated  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  prophecies  '?  but  in  regard  to  those  promises  which 
are  directed  to  particular  persons,  or  to  the  performance  of  parUcular 
duties,  the  following  remarks  are  offered  to  die  attendon  of  the  reader. 
I.  "  We  mmt  receive  God's  promises  in  such  wise  as  they  be  gene- 
rally set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scripture. ^^ 

To  us  *^  the  promises  of  God  are  general  and  conditionaL  The 
Gospel  di8|)ensation  is  described  as  a  covenant  between  God  and 
man  ;  and  the  salvation  of  every  individual  is  made  to  depend  upou 

1  These  promises  are  collected  and  printed  at  length,  in  a  useful  manual,  publiah- 
od  upwards  of  seventy  years  since,  and  intituled  wv  Collection  of  the  Promises  tf 
Scripture,  arranged  vnaer  proper  heads.  By  Samuel  Clarke,  D.  D.  Of  tliis  little 
manual  there  arc  numerous  cheap  editions  extant,  but  the  earlier  ones  arc  prefera- 
ble both  for  the  clearness  of  the  type  and  especially  for  the  correctness  of  the  printing. 

2  See  pp.  635— G41.  supra. 

^  Art.  XVII.  of  the  Confession  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Similar  to  this  is  the 
declaration  of  the  Jfelvctic  (not  the  Gcnevese)  confession,  which  in  general  sym- 
holiscs  with  that  of  the  British  Church.  ''  In  the  temptation  concerning  predesti- 
nation, and  which  perhaps  is  more  dangerous  than  any  other,  wo  should  derive 
comfort  from  the  consideration,  that  God's  promises  are  general  to  all  that  Mier* 
—  that  he  himself  says,  ^sk  and  ye  shall  receive  :  —  Everyone  that  asks  recwrr*." 
Chap.  X.  towards  the  end,  or  in  the  valuable  work  entitled,  "  Primitive  Truth,  in  a 
History  of  tlie  Reformation,  expressed  by  the  Early  Reformers  in  their  Writinfs,** 
p.  «7 
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his  obsen-ancc  of  the  proposed  conditions.  Men,  as  free  agents,  have 
it  in  their  power  to  perform  or  not  to  perform  these  conditions  :  and 
God  foresaw  from  eternity,  who  would  and  who  would  not  perform 
them,  that  is,  who  will  and  who  will  not  be  saved  at  the  daj  of  judg- 
ment.*'^ If,  therefore,  the  promises  of  God  be  not  fulfilled  towards 
us,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  fault  does  not  rest  with  Him  *'  who 
cannot  lie,''  but  with  ourselves,  who  have  failed  in  complying  with 
the  conditions  either  tacitly  or  expressly  annexed  to  them.  We  may, 
then,  apply  general  promises  to  ourselves,  not  doubting  that  if  we 
perform  the  condition  expressed  or  implied,  we  shall  enjoy  the  mercy 
promised :  for,  as  all  particulars  are  included  in  uiiiversals,  it  follows 
that  a  general  promise  is  made  a  particular  one  to  him  whose  cha- 
racter corresponds  with  those  to  whom  such  general  promise  is  made. 
Matt.  xi.  2d.  may  be  cited  as  an  ozampio  :  tlio  promise  here  beingr  made  \»  the 
givin*^  of  rest :  the  characters  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  mode  are  distinctly 
specified  ;  they  arc  the  weary  and  heavy  laden,  whether  with  the  distresses  o^ 
life,  or  with  the  sense  of  gtiilt  (see  Psal.  xxxii.  4.  xxxviii.  4.),  qr  with  the  load  of 
ceremonial  observances ;  the  condition  required,  is  to  come  unto  Christ  by  faith  ; 
in  other  words,  to  believe  in  him  and  become  his  disciples :  and  the  menace  r'm- 
piied  iH,  that  if  they  do  not  thus  eomcy^  they  will  not  find  rest.  Similar  promises 
occur  in  John  iii.  17.  and  1  Tim.  ii.  4. 

11-  Promises  made  to  particular  persons  may  be  applied  to  all  be- 
lievers. 

It  is  in  promises  as  in  commands  :  they  do  not  exclusively  concern 
those  to  whom  they  were  first  made ;  but,  being  inserted  in  the 
Scriptures,  they  are  made  of  public  benefit  for  whatsoever  things  were 
written  aforetime^  were  written  for  our  use :  that  we,  through  patience 
and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures^  might  have  hope.     (Rom.  xv.  4.) 

1  Bp.  Tomline's  Elements,  vol.  ii.  p.  313.  Similar  to  the  above  sentiments  art 
those  contained  in  the  ^'  Necessary  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man,"  (at  tho  close  of 
the  introductory  observations  on  *'  Faith/')  a  Manual  of  Christian  Doctrine  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1534 ;  the  value  of  which  ought  not  to  be  lessened  in  our  judg- 
ment by  the  circumstance  of  its  not  being  purged  of  popish  errors  — ''  Althougii 
God's  promises  made  in  Christ  be  immutable,  yet  He  maketh  them  not  to  us,  but 
with  condition ;  so  that,  His  promise  standing,  we  may  yet  &il  of  tho  promise  be-, 
cause  we  keep  not  our  promise.  And  therefore,  if  we  assuredly  reckon  upon  tho 
state  of  our  telicity,  as  grounded  upon  God's  promise,  and  do  not  therewith  re- 
member, that  no  man  shall  be  crowned,  unless  no  lawfully  fight ;  wo  shall  triumph 
before  the  victory,  and  so  shall  look  in  vain  for  that,  which  is  not  otherwise  promis- 


ed but  under  a  condition."    On  the  subject  of  conditional  promises,  see  also  Tillot- 

►.  185—193.  205,  206.  vol.  vi.  p.  513.  vol.  ix.  pp.  63,  54,  and 
vol.  z.  p.  119. ;  and  on  the  subject  of  conditional  threatenings^  see  vol.  vi.  pp.  510, 


511.  (London,  1820.) 

9  Bp.  Horsley  has  the  following  animated  and  practical  observations  on  this  pro* 
mise  of  our  Saviour  at  the  close  of  his  24th  Sermon  :  —  "  Come,  therefore,  unto 
bim,  all  ye  that  are  hca^'y  laden  with  your  sins.  By  his  own  gracious  voice  ho 
called  you  while  on  earth.  By  the  voice  of  his  ambassadors  he  eontinueth  to  call ; 
he  calleth  you  now  by  mine.  Come  unto  him,  and  he  shall  give  you  rest  —  rest 
from  the  hard  servitude  of  sin  and  appetite,  and  guilty  fear.  That  yoke  is  heavy 
—  that  burthen  is  intolerable  ;  His  yoke  is  easy  and  his  burthen  light.  But,  come 
in  sincerity  ;  —  dare  not  to  come  m  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation.  Think  not  that 
ii  will  avail  you  in  the  last  dav,  to  have  call^l  yourselves  Christians,  to  have  been 
bom  and  educated  under  the  6ospcl  light  —  to  nave  lived  in  the  external  commu- 
nion of  the  church  on  earth  —  if,  all  the  while,  your  hearts  have  holdcn  no  com- 
munion with  its  head  in  heaven.  If,  instructed  in  Christianity,  and  professing  to 
believe  its  doctrines,  ye  lead  the  lives  of  unbelievers,  it  will  avail  you  nothing  in 
the  next,  to  have  enjoyed  in  this  world,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  advantages  which  ye 
despised  —  to  have  had  the  custody  of  a  holy  doctrine  which  never  touched  your 
hearts  —  of  a  pure  commandment,  by  the  light  of  which  ye  never  walked.  To  tiioso 
who  disgrace  the  doctrine  of  their  Saviour  by  tlio  scandal  of  their  lives,  it  will  be 
of  no  avail  to  have  vainly  called  him, '  Lord,  Lord !'  "    Sermons,  p.  490 2d.  edit.. 
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Thus,  Saint  Paul  applies  what  was  spoken  to  JosKuai  (ch.  i.  5.)  to  the  helieTing 
flebrcwB  (Heb.  xiii.  5.) :  Jesus  Christ  being  the  same  yesterday^  to-day  ^  and  for 
evert  as  it  is  added  in  the  eighth  verse  of  the  same  chapter  ;  he  has  the  saine  jgrace 
to  pity,  and  the  same  power  to  help  his  sincere  disciples  now,  as  formerly,  without 
respect  of  persons.  A  distinction,  however,  most  be  taken  between  such  of  the 
promises  in  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  as  are  of  uni- 
versal application,  and  such  as  were  made  to  those  Israelites  and  Jews  who  obeyed 
the  law  of  God,  which  were  strictly  temporal.  Of  this  description  are  all  Ukms 
promises  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  this  world,  which  were  literally  suitable  to 
the  Jewish  dispensation,  God  having  encouraged  them  to  obey  his  laws,  by  pro- 
mises of  peculiar  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Whereas  now, 
under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  *'  godliness  hath  indeed  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come,"  (1  Tim.  iv.^.)  but  with  an  exception 
of  the  ero55,  when  that  may  be  best  for  us,  in  order  to  our  future  happiness  in 
heaven.  So  that  the  promises  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  a  general  felicity  in  this 
life  are  not  so  literally  to  be  applied  to  Christians  as  they  were  to  the  Jews.^ 

III.  Such  promises  as  toere  made  in  one  case^  may  be  applied  in 
other  cases  of  the  same  nature^  consistently  with  the  analog  of  faith. 

The  instance,  adduced  under  the  preceding  canon,  will  also  illus- 
trate the  presedt.  The  promise  there  mentioned  was  made  to  Joshua, 
on  his  going  up  against  the  Canaanites,  lest  he  should  be  discouraged 
in  that  enterprise  ;  yet  it  is  applied  by  the  apostle  as  a  remedy  against 
covetousness  or  inordinate  cares  concerning  the  things  of  tliis  life ; 
it  being  a  very  comprehensive  promise  that  God  will  ne^er  fail  us 
nor  forsake  us.  But  if  we  were  to  apply  the  promises  contained  in 
PsnI.  xciv.  14.  and  Jer.  xxxii.  40.  and  John  x.  28.  as  promises  of  06- 
solute  and  indefectible  grace  to  believers,  we  should  violate  exery  rule 
of  sober  interpretation,  as  well  as  the  analogy  of  faith. 

IV.  God  lias  suited  his  promises  to  his  precepts. 

By  his  precepts  we  see  what  is  our  duty^  and  what  should  be  the 
scope  of  our  endeavours ;  and  by  his  promises  we  see  what  is  our  ina* 
bifityj  what  should  be  the  matter  or  object  of  our  prayers^  and  where 
we  may  be  supplied  with  that  grace  which  will  enable  us  to  discharge 
our  duty.  Compare  Deut.  x.  16.  with  Deut.  xxx.  6.  Eccles.  xii.  13. 
with  Jer.  xxxii.  40.  Ezek.  xviii.  31.  with  Ezek.  xxxvi.  37.  and  Rom. 
▼i.  12.  with  V.  14. 

V.  Where  any  thins  is  promised  in  case  of  obedience^  the  threaten- 
ing of  the  contrary  is  implied  in  case  of  disobedience :  and  where  there 
is  a  threatening  of  any  thing  in  case  (n  disobedience,  a  promise  of  die 
contrary  is  implied  upon  condition  of  obedience.^ 

In  illustration  of  tliis  remark,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to,  and 
compare,  Exod.  xx.  7.  with  Psal.  xv.  1-^.  and  xxiv.  3, 4.  and  Ezod. 
XX.  12.  with  Prov.  xxx.  17. 

VI.  God  promises  that  he  may  perform  what  he  promises^  but  threat' 
ens  that  he  may  not  fulfil  his  threatenings. 

In  other  words,  by  his  promises  he  encourages  men  to  obedience, 
that  they  may  receive  the  reward  of  it :  but,  by  his  threatenings,  be 
warns  men,  and  deters  them  from  sin,  that  they  may  not  feel  its  ef- 
fects. For  instance,  in  Rev.  ii.  &.  he  threatens,  as  if  he  were  unwilliDg 
to  inflict  the  punishment,  repeating  the  means  by  which  it  maj  be 
prevented.    For  the  same  purpose  is  the  menace  denounced  in  Rom. 

1  Collyer's  Sacred  Inteiproter,  vol.  i.  p.  336. 

S  Bp.  Wilkins,  in  his  admirable  Discourse  on  the  Gifl  of  Preaching,  haa  slated 
this  rule  in  the  following  terms :  —  **  Every  Scripture  does  affirm,  commasd.  or 
threaten,  not  only  that  which  is  expressed  in  it,  but  likewise  all  that  which  iari|^- 
Iv  dedncSble  from  it,  though  by  mediate  coDseqaeneas."  (Dr.  Williuu't  Ctumiuk 
Preacher,  p.  82.'^ 
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viii.  13.  against  professors  of  the  Gospel,  that  they  may  beware  of 
such  things  as  have  in  themselves  a  tendency  to  eternal  death. 

There  are,  however,  two  importaiit  cautions  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  application  of  Scripture  promises  ;  viz.  that  we  do  not  violate  that 
connection  or  dependency  which  subsists  between  one  promise  and 
another  ;  and  that  we  do  not  invert  tliat  fixed  order  which  is  observa- 
ble between  them. 

1.  The  mutual  connection  or  dependency  subsisting  betaeen  promises^ 

muat  not  be  broken 

As  the  diitios  enjoined  by  the  moral  law  are  eopulative,  and  may  not  be  diBJoin- 
ed  in  (he  obedience  yielded  to  them  (James  ii.  10.) ;  so  are  the  blessings  of  the 
promises ;  which  may  not  bo  made  use  of  as  severed  from  each  other,  like  unstrin^- 
ed  pearls,  but  as  collected  into  one  entire  chain.  For  instance,  throughout  the 
sacred  volume,  the  promises  of  pardon  and  repentance  are  invariably  connected  to- 

g ether  :  so  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  any  man  to  suppose  that  God  will  ever 
earken  to  him  who  implores  the  one  and  neglects  to  seek  the  other.  **  He  pardoneth 
and  absolvcth  all  them  that  trul^  repent  and  unfeignedly  believe  his  holy  word." 

In  like  manner,  in  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  11.  the  promise  of  grace  and  glory  is  so  insepft* 
rably  united,  that  no  person  can  lay  a  just  claim  to  the  one,  who  is  not  previously 
made  a  partaker  of  the  other.  Bishop  Homo's  commentary  on  this  verse  is  not 
more  beautiful  than  just.l 

2.  In  applying  th,  promises^  their  order  and  method  should  not  be  in" 
verted,  but  be  carefully  observed. 

The  promises,  made  by  God  in  his  word,  have  not  inaptly  been  termed  an  ample 
storehouse  of  every  kind  of  blessings,  including  both  the  mercies  qfthe  l\fe  that  noto 
isy  and  of  thaiichich  is  to  come.  There  is,  indeed,  no  good  that  canpresent itself  as  an 
object  to  our  dni»i  res  or  thoughts,  but  the  promises  are  a  ground  for  nith  to  believe,  and 
liopo  to  expect  the  enjoyment  of  it :  but  then  our  use  and  application  of  them  must 
be  regular  J  and  suitable  botli  to  the  pattern  a,nd  precept  which  Christ  has  given  as. 

The  Pattern  or  example  referred  to,  we  have  in  that  most  comprehensive  prayer, 
emphatically  termed  the  Lord's  prayer  (Matt.  vi.  9 — 13.)  ;  in  which  he  shows  what 
is  chiefly  to  be  desired  By  us,  viz.  the  sanctification  of  his  name  in  our  hearts,  the 
coming  of  his  kingdom  m  our  souls,  and  the  doing  of  his  will  in  our  lives ;  all 
which  are  to  bo  implored,  before  and  above  our  daily  bread.  We  are  not  to  be 
more  anxious  for  food  than  {<n  divine  grace. 

The  Precept  alluded  to,  we  have  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount  (Matt.  vi.  33.)  ; 
Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall 
he  adtled  unto  you.  The  soul  is  of  more  worth  than  the  body  ;  as  the  body  is  more 
valuable  than  raiment :  and  therefore  the  principal  care  of  every  one  should  be, 
to  secure  his  spiritual  welfare,  by  interesting  himself  in  the  promises  of  life  and 
eternal  happiness.  Here,  however,  a  method  must  be  observed,  and  the  law  of 
the  Scripture  must  be  exactly  followed,  which  tells  ns,  (Pral.  Ixxziv.  11.)  that  God 
first  gives  grace  and  then  glory.  '^  As  it  is  a  sin  to  divide  grace  from  glory,  and 
to  seek  the  one  without  the  other ;  so  it  is  also  a  sin  to  be  preposterous  m  our 
seeking f  to  look  first  aflcr  happiness  and  then  afler  holiness :  no  man  can  be  rightly 
solicitous  about  the  crown,  but  he  must  first  be  careful  about  the  race  ;  nor  can 
any  be  truly  thouffhtful  about  his  interest  in  the  promises  of  glory  Uiat  doth  not, Jirsi 
make  good  his  title  to  the  promises  of  grace."^ 

i  "  Jesus  Christ  is  our  '  Lord'  and  our  '  God :'  he  is  a  *  sun,'  to  enlighten  and 
direct  us  in  the  way,  and  a  *  shield'  to  protect  us  against  the  enemies  of  our  salva^ 


reward,  when  we  come  to  the  end  of  it."    Commenta^  on  the  Psabns,  vol.  ii. 
(Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  81/) 

3  Dr.  Spurstowe's  Treatise  on  the  Froroises^pp.  62.  65.  The  whole  volume  will 
abunduilly  repay  the  trouble  of  perusinj^  it.  There  is  also  an  admirable  discoorse 
Oft  tAs  Promises,  in  the  Sermons  i>ublished  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Buck:  in 
which  their  divine  origin,  their  suitability,  number,  clearness  of  expression,  the 
freeness  of  their  communication,  and  the  certainty  of  their  accompuahaiept,  are 
stated  and  illustrated  with  equal  ability  and  piety.  See  also  Hoornbeck's  Theoldgia 
Practica,  pars  I.  lib.  v.  c.  2.  pp.  468-^77. 
VOL.  II.  80 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OK  THE  INFERENTIAL  AND  PRACTICAL  READING  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

SECTION  I. 

ON    THE    INFERENTIAL    READING   OF   THE    BIBLE. 

I.  General  Rules  for  the  deduction  of  Inferences.  -^-11.  Observaiiant 
for  ascertaining  the  Sources  of  Internal  Inferences.  —  III.  And 
a!^o  of  External  Inferences. 

I.  The  sense  of  Scripture  liaving  been  explained  and  ascertained, 
it  only  remains  that  we  apply  it  to  purposes  of  practical  utility :  which 
may  be  effected  eiiher  by  deducing  niferences  from  texts,  or  by 
practically  applying  the  Scriptures  to  our  personal  edification  and  sal- 
vation. By  inferences^  we  mean  certain  corollaries  or  conclusions 
legitimately  deduced  from  words  rightly  explained  :  so  that  they  who 
eitiier  hear  or  read  tiicm,  may  form  correct  views  of  Christian  doc- 
trine and  Christian  duty.  And  in  this  deduction  of  inferences  we 
are  warranted  botli  by  the  genius  of  language,  which,  when  correctly 
implied,  not  only  means  what  the  words  uttered  in  themselves  obvi- 
ously imply,  but  also  what  may  be  deduced  from  them  by  legitimate 
consequences  ;^  and  likewise  by  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  who  have  sanctioned  Uiis  practice  by  then:  example. 

To  illustrate  tliis  remark  by  a  single  instance  :  —  Our  Lord  (3fatt. 
xxii.  23—32.),  when  disputing  with  the  Sadducees,  cited  tlie  decla- 
ration of  Jehovah  recorded  in  Exodus  iii.  6.  I  am  the  God  ofAbra" 
ham  J  Isaac,  and  Jacob  :  and  fi'om  thence  he  proved  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  inferentially,  or  by  legitimate  consequence.  It  should  be 
observed,  that  Abraham  had  been  dead  upwards  of  tliree  hundred 
years  before  these  words  were  spoken  to  Moses,  yet  still  Jehovah 
called  himself  the  God  of  Abraham,  &c.  Jesus  Christ  property  re- 
marked that  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  (that  word  being  equi- 
valent, in  tlie  sense  of  die  Sadducees,  to  an  eternal  annihilation),  but 
of  tlie  living :  whence  it  follows,  diat  if  he  be  the  Grod  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  they  have  not  altogetlier  perished,  but  their  bodies 
will  be  raised  again  from  die  dead,  while  their  spirits  or  souls  are 
alive  witli  God,  notwithstanding  diey  have  ceased  for  many  centuries 
to  exist  among  mortals.  In  die  same  reply,  our  Saviour  furtlier  con- 
futed, inferentially,  another  tenet  of  the  Sadducees,  viz.  tliat  tliere  is 
neither  angel  nor  spirit,  by  showing  that  the  soul  is  not  only  immortal, 
but  lives  with  God  even  while  the  body  is  detained  in  the  dust  of  the 
eartli,  which  body  will  afterwards  be  raised  to  life,  and  be  united  to 
the  soul  by  die  miraculous  power  of  God. 

The  foundation  of  inferential  reading  is  the  perpetual  harmony  of 
sacred  diings  ;  so  Uiat  any  one  who  has  thoroughly  considered  and 
righdy  understood  a  single  doctrine,  may  hence  easily  deduce  many 

i  Qui  enim  intcUigit,  quod  loquitur,  non  modo  vim,  scd  ajfibitum  que  que  verbo> 
ruui  perspicit ;  idooquo  id  onine,  quod  ex  iis  legitime  coUigi  potest,  adprobare  eliam 
xnerito  creditur.  Buddei  Elomenta  PhiloaophiiB  Instrumentalis,  part  ii.  cap.  ii.  (• 
XXX.  p.  iMC. 
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others  which  depend  upon  it, .  as  they  are  linked  togetlier  in  one  con- 
tinued chain.  But,  in  order  to  conduct  diis  kind  ol  reading  with  ad« 
vantage,  it  is  necessary  that  we  bring  to  it  a  sober  judgment,  capable 
of  penetrating  deeply  into  sacred  truths,  and  of  eliciting  with  indefati- 
gable attention  and  patience,  and  also  of  deducing  one  trutli  from 
anotlier  by  strong  reasoning ;  and  furtlier,  that  tlie  mind  possesses  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  tlie  Jp[)rm  of  sound  words  in  faith  and  love 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  (2  Tim.  i.  13.)  Witliout  this  knowledge, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  make  any  beneficial  progress  in  this  branch 
of  sacred  literature,  or  to  discover  tlie  cxhausdess  variety  of  impor- 
tant truths  contained  in  the  sacred  writings.  It  will  likewise  be  requi- 
site to  compare  inferences  when  deduced,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whetlier  tliey  are  correct,  and  arc  really  worthy  of  diat  appellation. 
For  this  purpose  the  following  rules  may  be  advantageously  consulted. 

1.  Obvious  or  too  common  inferences  must  not  be  deduced^  nor  should 
they  be  expressed  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture. 

Thus,  if  from  Matt.  vi.  33.  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteoitS' 
ness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  vnto  you,  the  following  inferences  be  de- 
duced :  —  ].  The  Kingdom  of  God  i»  to  be  s^mght  in  the  firttt  instance.  2.  It  is 
nccct^sary  that  we  seek  the  riffhteouKness  of  God  ;  and,  3.  To  him  that  thus  8e<fkB, 
all  other  things  shall  be  added.  Although  these  are  in  thcmtielves  weighty  truths, 
yet  they  are  expressed  too  plainly  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  to  be  called  in- 
ferences. They  are,  rather,  truths  seated  in  the  text  itself,  than  truths  deduced 
from  those  words. 

2.  Inferences  must  be  deduced  from  the  true  and  genuine  sense  of  the 
wordsy  not  from  a  spurious  sense^  whetlier  literal  or  mystical. 

We  have  a  striking  violation  of  this  sober  and  almost  self-evident  canon,  in  the 
inftjrence  deduced  by  Cardinal  Bcllarmin,  from  a  comparison  of  Acts  X.  13.  with 
John  xxi.  10.  From  the  Divine  command,  Risey  Peter  !  kill  and  eat,  compared 
with  our  Lord's  direction  to  the  Apostle,  Feed  my  sheep,  he  exhorts  this  conse- 
quence, viz.  that  tkB  functions  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  as  tlie  successor  of  Peter, 
are  two-fold  —  t^ked  the  church,  and  to  put  heretics  to  death  !  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  add,  that  this  inference  is  derived  from  putting  a  false  and  spurious  souse 
upon  those  passages. 

3.  Inferences  are  deduced  more  safely  as  well  as  more  correctly  from 
the  originals,  than  from  any  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  even  in  the  best  versions,  to  nnd  meanings  put  upoH  the 
sacred  text,  which  are  totally  foreign  to  the  intention  of  the  inspired  penmen. 
Thus,  from  Acts  ii.  47.  {the  lA)rd  added  to  the  church  daily  such  as  should  bn 
saved),  the  papists  have  absurdly  pretended  to  deduce  the  perpetuity  and  visibility 
of  the  (Roman  Catholic)  church  ;  and,  from  the  same  text  compared  with  Acts 
ziii.  4H.  (as  many  as  icere  ordained  to  eternal  life  believed)^  some  have  inferred 
that  those  whom  God  adds  to  the  church  shall  necessarily  and  absolutely  be  eter- 
nally saved.  The  question  relative  to  indefectibility  from  grace  is  foreign  to  a 
practical  work  like  this  ;t  but,  without  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  of  controversy , 

1  '*  It  may  not  be  the  most  pliilosophical,  but  it  is  probably  the  wisest  opinion 
which  we  can  adopt,  that  the  truth  lies  some  where  between  the  two  rival  systems 
of  Calvin  and  Arminius ;  though  I  believe  it  to  exceed  the  wit  of  man  to  pomt  out 
the  exact  place  where  it  does  he.  We  distinctly  perceive  the  two  extremities  of 
the  vast  chain,  which  stretches  across  the  whole  expanse  of  the  tlieological  heavens ; 
but  its  central  links  are  enveloped  in  impenetrable  clouds  and  thick  darkness." 
(Mr.  Faber's  Discourses,  vol.  i.  pp.  478,  479.)  Archbishop  Tillotson  has  a  fine  pas- 
sago  on  this  subject  to  the  same  effect,  (which  is  too  long  to  be  extracted)  at  the 
close  of  his  hundred  and  seventh  sermon.  See  his  works,  vol.  y.  pp.  395, 396. 
Compare  also  vol.  vii.  pp.  99, 100.  (London,  18S0.)  On  this  topic  the  author  can- 
not withhold  from  liis  readers  the  following  admirable  observations  of  the  late  Bi- 
shop Horsley.  Addressing  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Gloucester,  he  says,  ^  I 
would  entreat  you  of  all  things  to  avoid  controversial  arguments  in  the  pulpit  upon 
what  aie  called  the  Calvinistic  points ;  —  the  dark  subject  of  predostinatum  and 
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we  may  remark,  that  theae  passages  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  doctrine  of 
election  ;  and  that  if  the  translators  of  our  authorised  version  had  rendered  the 
priginal  of  Acts  ii.  47.  literallyy  as  they  have  done  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Tcs- 
tament,!  it  would  have  ran  thus,  —  the  Lord  added  dail  v  to  the  church,  rm  wmfy^ 
Htwvtf  the  saved  ;  that  is,  those  who  were  saved  from  their  sins  and  prejudices ; 
and  so  the  passage  is  rendered  by  Drs.  Whitby,  Doddridge,  and  other  eminent 
critics  and  divines.  Further,  if  Acts  xiii.  48.  had  been  translated  according  to  the 
f  roper  moaning  of  rcrav^cvoc,  that  verse  would  have  run  thus :  —  Aa  many  as  vers 
disposed  for  eternal  life^  believed  :  which  rendering  is  not  only  faithful  to  the  oh- 
final,  but  also  to  the  context  and  scope  of  the  sacred  historian,  wno  is  relating  the  ef- 
lects  or  consequences  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  For  the  Jewshad 
contradicted  raul,  and  blasphemed,  while  the  religious  proselytes  heard  with  pro- 
fouud  attention,  and  cordially  received  the  Gospel  be  preached  to  them ;  the  former 
were,  tlirough  their  own  stubbornness,  utterly  indisposed  to  receive  that  bctptl, 
while  the  latter y  destitute  of  prejudice  and  prepossession,  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the 
Gentiles  were  included  in  the  covenant  of  salvation  throuffh  Jesus  Christ ;  and, 
therefore,  in  this  good  state  or  disposition  of  mind,  they  oelieved.  8uch  is  the 
plain  and  obvious  meaning  deducible  from  the  consideration  of  the  context  and 
scope  of  the  passage  in  question ;  and  that  the  rendering  above  given  is  strictly 
conformable  to  the  original  Greek,  is  evident  from  the  lollowing  considerations. 
In  the  first  place,  the  word  rcray/tcvoi  is  not  the  word  generally  used  in  the  New 
Testament  to  denote  fbre-ordination,  or  an  eternal  decree,  but  the  verbs  •pc{M  and 
«poof)i{w,  which  exactly  answer  to  our  English  words  determine  and  predeiermime. 
Further,  Dr.  Hammond  remarks,  the  verb  raww,  or  rarrw,  (whence  the  participle 
Tgrayutvot)  and  its  compounds,  are  often  employed  in  the  sense  of  our  military 
word  tactieSf  by  which  is  meant  wliatever  relates  to  the  disposal  or  marshaUing 
of  troops.  (Compare  Luke  vii.  8.  and  Rom.  xiii.  I.  Gr.)  and  hence,  by  analogy, 
it  is  applied  to  other  things :  —  Thus,  in  1  Cor,  zvi.  15.  wo  read,  "  fkeydevoted 
(ira^av)  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints."  See  also  1  Mac.  v.  27.  and  2 
Mac.  XV.  20.  (Gr.)  ;  and  particularly  Acts  xx.  13.,  where  we  read  that  Saint  Paul 
wont  on  foot  to  As8os,/or  so  he  teas  (Stttrrayfitvos)  disposed.  Similar  ezpressicms 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  classic  writers.^    But  wnat  confirms  the  preceding 

election  I  Ihean,  and  the  subordinate  questions.  Differences  of  opinion  imi  Iftcje 
mhjects  have  subsisted  among  the  best  Christians  from  the  begvnmng^  and  will  smb' 
sist,  I  am  persuaded^  to  the  end.  They  seem  to  me  to  arise  almost  of  necewty, 
from  the  inability  of  the  human  mind  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  o^  providence,  irre- 
sistibly ruling  all  events,  with  the  responsibility  of  man  as  a  4pral  arait.  And 
persons,  equiuly  zealous  for  God's  glory,  have  taken  different  sides  of  this  qoettion, 
according  as  their  minds  have  been  more  forcibly  impressed  with  awful  notions  of 
God's  right  of  sovereignty  on  tlio  one  hand,  or  of  his  justice  on  the  other.  But  in 
certain  leading  principles,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Arminians,  and  we  of  the  church 
o£  England  are,  I  trust,  all  agreed.  We  are  agreed  in  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity  *,  all  believing  in  the  united  operation  of  the  three  persons,  in  their 
distinct  offices  in  the  accomplishment  of  man's  redemption.  We  are  aU  agreed 
that  the  fore-knowledge  of  God  is  —  like  himself —  from  all  eternity,  and  absdute; 
that  his  providence  is  universal,  controlling  not  onlv  all  the  motions  of  matter,  hot 
aJU  the  tnoughts  and  actions  of  intelligent  oeings  of  all  orders  ;  that,  nevcrthelesi, 
man  has  that  degree  of  free  agency  which  makes  him  justly  responsible  ;  that  htf 
sins  are  his  own  ;  and  that,  without  holiness,  no  man  shaA  see  €rod.  While  we 
agree  in  these  principles,  I  cannot  see  to  what  purpose  we  agitate  endless  dnputes 
upon  the  dark  —  I  had  almost  said  — presumptuous  questions  upon  the  order  of  the 
divine  decrees ;  as  if  there  could  be  any  internal  energies  of  the  divine  mind,  and 
about  the  manner  of  the  communion  between  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Soul  of  tht 
believer."    (Bp.  Horsley's  charge  in  1800,  op.  32,  S&.  4to.) 

1  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  participle  tvZofitvs  occurs  in  four  other  J^^cet 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  all  which  our  translators  give  the  true  meaning.  These 
are  Luke  xiii.  23.  «(  ohyi  m#(o^vot ;  are  there  few  that  be  saved  .'  ^- 1  Cor.  i.  Id. 
msit  9t»^»ft€vois  ^v,  but  unto  us  which  are  saved.  —  2  Cor.  ii.  15.  cv  ms  oh^mcmv, 
m  them  that  are  saved.  —  Rev.  xxi.  24.  ra  <3r9  r*w  nt^ofuntv,  the  natunu  t(fUum 
WHICH  are  saved.  Iu  uonc  of  these  instances  have  the  translators  given  the  fitfced 
and  arbitrary  meaning  above  noticed,  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  they 
should  have  so  rendered  Acts  ii.  47. 

S  Dr.  Hanraaond  (on  Acts  xiii.  46.)  has  cited  and  commented  on  several  pissagse 
which  we  have  not  room  to  state.  He  renders  the  word  rtrmyium  hy  fitly  disposed 
and  qualified  for;  Dt,  Wall,  hj  fit  u  receive;  and  Mr.  Toompaoiii  tM  leaoied 
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rendering  of  this  text,  is  tkt  faetf  that  it  is  so  translated  in  the  old  Syriac,  the 
most  antient  of  all  the  Tersions  of  the  New  Testament.  This  is  of  great  mo- 
ment ;  for  that  version  was  made  at  leasd  four  hundred  years  before  the  sense  of 
this  place  was  disputed  by  the  different  seets  and  parties  of  Christians.  <*  Mean« 
while."  says  Dr.  Hammond,  with  equal  truth  and  piety,  *'  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  qualifications  are  not  pretended  to  have  been  originally  from  themselves, 
but  from  the  preventing  grace  of  God  ;  to  which  it  is  to  be  acknowledged  due  that 
they  are  ever  pliable,  or  willing  to  follow  Christ." 

4.  Those  inferences  are  always  to  be  preferred  which  approach  near*-^ 
est  to  the  scope  of  a  passage. 

Thus,  in  John  vi.  37.  Christ  says,  Him  that  eometh  vnto  me  I  wiU  in  no  toiVa 
east  out.  From  this  clause  the  two  following  inferences  have  been  deduced.  1. 
That  Jesus  Christ  is  a  most  certain  asylum  for  all  persons  whose  consciences  are 
burthened.  2.  That  Christians  ought  to  receive  those  who  are  weak  in  Ikith,  after 
the  example  of  Christ,  and  to  treat  them  with  tenderness.  Now,  though  both 
these  inferences  are  good  in  themselves,  the  first  is  most  to  be  preferred,  oecausa 
it  harmonises  best  with  the  scope  of  the  passage,  (compare  verses  37 — 40.)  which 
is  to  show  that  Christ  will  reject  none  **  that  truly  repent  and  unfoignedly  believe'* 
in  him. 

5.  Inferences  ought  to  embrace  useful  truths^  and  such  as  care  necessary 
to  be  kiwunit  on  which  the  mind  may  meditate^  and  be  led  to  a  more  inti^ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  sdhation^  and  with  Christian 
morality. 

It  were  no  difficult  task  to  illustrate  this  remark  bv  a  Tariety  of  examples  ;  but 
this  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  admirable  models  presented  in  the  valuable 
sermons  of  our  most  eminent  divines,  not  to  mention  the  excellent  sermons  of 
Masillon,  Bossuet,  Flechier,  Claude,  Saurin,  Superville,  Du  Bosc,  and  other  emi- 
Bent  foreign  divines,  both  protestants  and  cathoucs.  The  reader,  who  is  desirout 
of  illustrations,  will  find  many  very  apposite  ones  in  Monsieur  Claude's  celebrated 
and  elaborate  Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon.l 

II.  The  sources^  whence  inferences  are  deducible,  are  divided  by 
Professor  Rambach  (to  whom  we  are  almost  wholly  indebted  (or  thm 
chapter)'  into  two  classes,  viz.  internal  and  external :  the  former  are 
inherent  in  the  text,  and  flow  from  it,  considered  in  itself;  the  latter 
are  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  text  with  other  passages  and 
circumstances. 

To  illustrate  these  definitions  by  a  few  examples  :  —  The  sources 
whence  inferences  may  be  deduced,  are  internal^  or  inherent  in  the 
text,  when  such  consequences  are  formed,  1.  From  the  afl^tions  of 
the  sacred  writer  or  speaker  ;  2.  From  words  and  their  signification  ; 
3.  From  die  emphasis  and  force  of  words ;  and,  4.  From  the  struc- 
ture and  order  ol  tlie  words  contained  in  the  sacred  text. 

North  American  translator  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  Oreek,  by  fUly  iitfond, 
Wolfins  (Cur.  Philol.  in  loc.)  considers  the  phrase  rtraypitvot  us  as  equivalent  to 
f^trot  ui,  (Luke  ix.  G2.)  in  our  version  rendered  fit  (or,  more  correctly,  rightly 
diMitosedifor  the  kingdom  of  God.  Dr.  Whitby  translates  the  word  by  disponJ, 
ana  Dr.  Doddridge  by  determined^  in  order  to  preserve  the  ambiguity  of  the  word. 
The  meaning,  he  observes,  of  the  sacred  penman  seems  to  be,  tnat  all  who  were 
deeply  and  seriously  concerned  about  their  eternal  happiness,  openly  embraced  the 
Gospel.  And  wherever  this  temper  was,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  a  divine 
operation  on  their  hearts.  See  Wliitby,  Doddridge,  Wall,  Wetstein,  Bengel,  Ro- 
•enmQller,  and  especially  Limborch  (Commentarius  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  pp.  133 
-—136.  folio,  Rotterdam,  1711),  on  Acts  ziii.  48.  Compare  also  Franzius  de  Inter- 
pretatione  Sacrarum  Scripturarnm,  pp.  104 — 115. ;  Bp.  Taylor's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p. 
140. ;  and  Bishop  WUson's  Works,  Sermon  57.  Vol.  ii.  p.  272.  folio  edit.  Batb, 
1782. 

1  See  particularly^^  17—26.  in  Dr.  WiUiams's  ediUon  of  Claude's  EaHir,  Cbrii- 
tian  Preacher,  pp.  300^-346. ;  or  Mr.  Simeon's  edition,  forming  nearly  the  whole 
first  volume  orhis  "  Helps  to  Compoeition.'* 

s  Instittttiones  Uernieneutice  SacrSi  hb.  iv.  o.  iii.  pp.  804— "822. 
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1.  Inferences  deduced  from  the  affections  of  the  writer  or  speaker  ^ 
whether  these  are  indicc^ed  in  the  text,  or  are  left  to  the  investigation  of 
the  interpreter. 

Thus,  in  Mark  iii.  5.  we  read  that  Jesus  ChriFt  looked  round  aboni  on  those 
who  opposed  him  with  anger  j  being  grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  :  the 
on^cr  here  mentioned  was  no  uneasy  passion,  but  an  excess  of  generous  grief  oc- 
casioned by  their  obstinate  stupidity  and  blindness.  From  this  passage  the  foUow' 
ing  conclusions  may  be  drawn  :  1.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  sorrow,  not  only 
for  his  own  sins,  but  also  to  be  grieved  for  the  sins  of  others.  2.  All  anger  is  not 
to  bo  considered  sinful.  3.  Ho' docs  not  bear  the  imago  of  Christ,  but  rather  that 
of  Satan,  who  can  either  behold  with  indifference  tlus  wickedness  of  others,  or  re- 
joice in  it.  4.  Nothing  is  more  wretched  than  an  obdurate  heart,  since  it  caused 
aim,  who  is  the  source  of  all  true  joy,  to  bo  filled  with  grief  on  beholding  it.  5. 
Our  indignation  against  wickedness  must  be  tempered  by  compassion  for  the  per- 
•ons  of  the  wicked. 

2.  Inferences  deduced  from  words  •  themselves,  and  their  signification. 
For  instance,  in  liuke  xxi.  15.  our  Lord  addressing  his  di«ciplos,  says,  /  wiil 

give  you  a  mouik  and  irisdom.  Inference  1.  Christ,  the  eternal  wisdom,  is  ths 
source  and  spring  of  all  true  wisdom.  2.  fVill  give.  They  who  attempt  to  pro- 
cure wisdom  by  tlieir  own  strength,  without  Uie  aid  of  prayer,  may  justly  be 
charged  with  presumption.  3.  You.  No  one  stands  more  in  need  of  the  gih  of 
divine  wisdom  than  they  who  are  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  teaching  other*. 
4.  A  mouthy  or  ready  utterance.  The  gift  of  eloquence  is  bestowed  by  God,  as  well 
as  every  otlicr  gift.  Wisdom.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  acquire  cunniM^  by  the 
mcro  force  of  corrupt  nature  ;  but  nature  cannot  possibly  confer  true  wisdom.  5. 
.,9nd.  Eloquence,  when  not  united  with  wisdom,  is  of  little  utility  in  promoting 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  From  this  last  inference,  it  appears,  that  even  the 
smallest  particles  sometimes  afibrd  matter  from  which  we  may  deduce  practical 
conclusions 

;J.   Inferences  deduced  from  the  emphasis  and  force  of  words. 

We  have  an  example  in  1  Pet.  v.  5.  Be  clothed  with  humility  :  for  God  resisteik 
the  proud.  Inference  1.  Humility.  Christian  humility  does  not  reside  in  filthy 
or  rent  garments,  but  in  a  modest  mind,  that  entertains  humble  views  of  itself.  2. 
Bt  yt  clothed,  tYKoitSntva^tf  from  <v,  in,  and  xo/ijljow,  to  gather y  or  tie  in  a  knot.  The 
word  means  to  clothcy  properly,  icith  an  outer  ormimental  garment,  titd  closely 
*  upon  one  jruh  knots.  True  humility  is  an  ornament  which  decorates  the  mind 
much  more  than  the  moat  costly  garment  does  the  body.*  3.  Humility  is  a  gar- 
ment with  which  we  cover  both  our  own  virtues  and  the  defects  of  others.  4.  Thi* 
ornament  of  humility,  being  exposed  to  many  snares,  must  be  most  carefully 
guarded,  and  retained  around  us.  5.  The  proud y  vxcprt^voK,  from  weoy  aborty  and 
^vfa).  to  ajiprary  because  such  persons  exalt  themselves  above  others.  No  sin  is 
capable  ot  being  loss  concealed,  or  of  escaping  the  observation  of  others,  than 
pride.  6.  God  resisteth  avriTatrctrat,  literally,  sktteth  himself  as  ix  abkat 
aifainst,  the  proud  man :  this  is  a  military  term.  The  inference  deducible  is,  that 
while  all  other  sinners  retire,  as  it  were,  from  the  presence  of  God,  and  seek  for 
shelter  against  his  indignation,  the  proud  man  alone  openly  braves  it.9 

4.  Inferences  deduced  from  the  order  and  structure  of  the  words  con- 
tained in  the  sacred  tert. 

Thus,  from  Rom.  xiv.  17.  The  kinfrdom  of  God  is  righteousness^  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Jloly  Ghost,  the  following  inferences  may  be  derived,  according  to  theordf'r 
of  the  word-s,  which  depends  upon  the  connection  and  order  of  the  subjects  treated 
of.     1.  No  constant  and  lasting  peace  of  conscience  is  to  be  expected,  unless  we 

1  Mr.  Parkhurst's  illustration  of  this  truly  emphatic  word  is  too  important  and 
beautiful  to  be  omitted.  "  On  the  whole,*'  says  he,  "  this  expressive  word,  ryn/iCw- 
ma^c  used  by  Saint  Peter,  implies  that  tlie  humility  of  Christians,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  ornamental  graces  of  their  profession,  should  constantly  appear  in  all 
their  conversation,  so  as  to  strike  the  eye  of  every  beholder  ;  and  that  this  amiable 
grrace  should  be  so  closely  connected  with  theix  persons,,that  no  occurrence,  tempta- 
tion, or  calamity  should  be  able  to  striv  them  of  it. —  Faxit  Deus  !*'  Greek  and 
English  Lexicon,  p.  185.  col.  2.  (5th  edit.) 

**  It  may  be  worth  the  reader's  while  to  rc*considcr  what  has  already  been  stated 
on  the  subject  of  emf>hatic  words,  which,  in  fact,  are  so  many  sources  whence  in- 
ferences may  be  judiciously  deduced. 
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previously  lay  hold  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  by  faith/  2.  They  only  possess 
a  genuine  and  permanent  joy^  who  bcin;^  justifiedi  cuiltiTate  ptact  with  God  tnrou|^h 
Jesus  Christ.  3.  In  vain  do  those  persons  boast  of  the  rigkteousHcss  of  Christ, 
who  still  continue  in  a  state  of  hostility  and  enmity  with  God  and  man.  4.  A  se- 
rene and  peaceful  conscience  is  the  only  source  of  spiritual  joy.l 

III.  The  sources  of  inferences  are  external,  when  the  conclusions 
are  deduced  from  a  comparison  of  tlie  text,  1 .  With  die  state  of  the 
speaker ;  —  2.  Widi  Uie  scope  of  die  book  or  passage  ;  —  3.  With 
antecedents  and  consequents  ;  or,  in  odier  words,  with  the  context ; 
—  4.  With  parallel  passages,  and  odier  circumstances. 

1.  Inferences  deduced  from  the  state  of  the  writer  or  speaker. 

'J'hus,  when  Solomon,  the  wisest  and  richest  of  sovereigns,  whose  eager  desire 
after  the  enjoyment  of  worldly  vanities  was  so  srreat,  that  he  left  none  of  them 
untried,  and  whose  means  of  gratifying  himself  in  every  possible  pleasure  and 
delight  were  unbounded,  —  when  he  exclaims,  (Eccl.  i.  2.)  Vanity  of  vanities ^  all 
is  canity y  the  following  inferences  may  be  deduced  from  his  words,  compared  with 
the  state  of  his  mind.  (1.)  Since  the  meanest  artisan  is  not  to  be  despised  when 
■peaking  properly  and  opportunely  of  his  own  business,  he  must  be  more  than  usu- 
ally  stupid  who  docs  not  give  diligent  attention  when  a  most  illustrious  monarch 
is  about  to  speak.  (2.)  How  odmiraBle  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  who,  when  it  pleased 
him  to  select  a  person  to  proclaim  and  testify  the  vanity  of  all  things  human,  made 
choice  of  one  who  had  most  deeply  experienced  how  truly  vain  they  wore !  (3.) 
When  a  sovereign,  thus  singularly  possessed  of  glory,  fame,  human  wisdom,  riches, 
and  every  facility  for  the  enjoyment  of  plonsures,  proclaims  the  vanity  of  all 
these  things,  his  testimony  ought  to  be  received  by  every  one  with  great  respect. 
(4.)  Since  princes,  above  all  others,  are  exposed  to  the  insidious  wiles  of  ploa- 
Hures,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  God  raised  up  one  of  their  own  rank  to  admo- 
nish them  of  their  danger. 

2.  Inferences  deduced 

(1.)  From  the  general  scope  of  an  entire  book,'---  For  instance,  let  the 
following  words  of  Jesus  Christ  (John  viii.  51.)  Verily^  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  if 
a  man  keep  my  saying  kt  shall  never  see  death,  be  compared  with  the  general 
scope  of  the  book  which  is  announced  in  John  xx.  31.  Tnese  are  written,  that  ya 
might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  tluU  believing,  ye  might 
have  life  through  his  name.  From  this  collation  the  following  inferences  will  flow, 
(i.)  Faith  in  Christ  is  to  be  proved  and  shown  by  obedience  to  his  word,  (ii.)  True 
faith  cordially  receives  not  only  the  merits  of  Christ,  but  also  his  words  and  pre- 
cepts. And,  (iii.)  Whosoever  ib  made,  throusrh  faith,  a  partaker  of  spiritual  lifO| 
shall  also  be  freed  from  spiritual  and  eternal  death. 

{2,)  From  the  special  scope  of  a  particular  passage.  —  The  particular 
scope  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  passage  above  cited,  (Jolm  viii.  51.)  was  to  demon- 
stratc  that  he  was  not  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  since  the  keeping  of  his  words 
would  procure  eternal  life  for  all  who  obey  him,  while  Satan,  on  tlie  contrary, 
leads  men  into  sin,  whose  wages  is  death,  or  everlasting  perdition.  Hence  we 
may  deduce  the  subsequent  inferences,  (i.)  That  doctrine,  which  produces  such 
very  salutary  effects,  cannot  necessarily  be  false  and  diabolical,  (ii.)  Savincr 
truths  are  to  be  proposed  even  to  those  who  are  guilty  of  calumniating  them,  (iii.) 
There  is  no  nearer  way,  by  which  to  liberate  the  mind  from  doubts  ibrmed  against 
truth  than  a  ready  obedience  to  acknowledged  truth,  (iv.)  The  precepts  of  Christ 
are  to  bo  regarded  and  obeyed,  even  though  they  should  be  ridiculed  or  defamed 
by  the  most  learned  men. 

(3.)  From  the  very  special  scope  of  particular  words  or  phrases. 
The  passage  just  referred  to  will  supply  us  with  another  illustration.  —  For  in- 
stance, should  it  be  asked,  (i.)  Why  our  Lord  prefixed  to  his  declaration,  a  solemn 
asseveration  similar  to  an  oath  ^  it  is  replied,  because  ho  perceived  the  very  obsti- 
nate unbelief  of  his  hearers ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  it  is  a  shameful 
thin^  that  Christ  should  find  so  little  faith  among  men.  (ii.)  Should  it  bo  further 
inquired,  why  he  prefixed  a  double  asseveration  ;*  it  is  answered,  in  order  that,  by 

I  For  a  full  illustration  of  this  subject,  wo  with  pleasure  refer  the  reader  to  an 
excellent  discourse,  in  "  Sermons  on  Subject:)  chiefly  Practical,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Jobb,  A.  M.,"  (now  Bishop  of  Limerick.)  scrm.  iv.  pp.  71 — Ud.    London,  IblG.  8vo. 
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guch  repetition,  he  might  silence  the  repeated  calumnies  of  those  who  opposed 
him  :  hence  also  it  may  bo  inferred,  that  in  proportion  to  the  malice  and  effrontery 
of  men  in  asserting  calumnies,  the  greater  zeal  is  required  in  vindicating  tnith^ 
(iii.^  Should  it  stiU  be  asked,  why  our  Lord  added  the  words,  /  say  wUo  yon,  we 
reply,  in  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  his  enemies  in  the  4bth  verse  ;  —  ^y  wc 
not  toeUf  that  tkou  hast  a  demon  ?  From  which  we  may  infer,  that  he  who  is  de- 
sirous of  knowing  the  truth,  ought  not  only  to  attend  to  the  stories  invented  and 
propagated  by  wicked  men  against  the  godly,  but  also  to  those  things  which  Christ 
says  of  them,  and  they  of  him.  Other  instances  might  be  adduced,  but  the  pre-^ 
ceding  will  suffice. 

3.  Inferences  deduced  from  a  collation  of  the  text  with  the  context. 
In  this  case,  the  principal  words  of  a  text  should  be  compared  together,  in  order 

that  inferences  may  bo  deduced  from  their  mutual  relation,  (i.)  Collate  i  Tim.  i. 
15.  It  is  a  faithful  sayings  with  verse  4.  J>Ceither  give  heed  tofabliis,  Infermce. 
The  idle  legends  of  tiic  Jews  (preserved  in  the  Tdmud),  and  the  relations  of  the 
Gentiles  concerning  their  deities,  and  the  appearances  of  the  latteTf  are  compered 
to  uncertain  fables :  but  the  narration  in  the  Gospel  concerning  Jesus  Christ  is 
both  certain,  and  worthy  of  being  received  with  faith,  (ii.)  Collate  also  1  Tim. 
i.  15.  with  verso  6.  Fain  jan^Ung,  or  empty  talking,  inftreiue.  _€rod  usuaDy 
punishes  those 
dicially  giving 
(lii.)  Compare 

The  law  is  good.  Inference.  The  law,  as  given  by  God,  is  both  good  in  itself  and 
has  a  good  tendency,  though  to  a  sinner  it  is  so  formidable  as  to  put  him  to  flight : 
but  the  Gospel  recommends  itself  to  the  terrified  conscience,  as  a  saying  on  dis- 
course every  way  worthy  of  credit. 

4.  Inferences  deduced  from  a  coUation  of  the  text  with  paraUd  pas- 
soffes. 

The  advantage  resulting  from  such  a  comparison,  in  investigating  the  sense  of 
it  passage  of  Scripture,  has  already  been  staged  and  illustrated ;  and  the  observa- 
tions and  examples  referred  to,  if  considered  with  a  particular  view  to  the  dcchic* 
tion  of  inferences,  will  supply  the  reader  with  numerous  instances,  whence  he  may 
draw  various  important  corollaries.  One  instance,  therefore,  will  suffice  to  ezem- 
pliiy  the  nature  of  the  inferences  dcducible  from  a  comparison  of  the  text  with 
parallel  passages.  In  2  Tim.  i.  8.  Saint  Paul  exhorts  Timothy  tuU  to  he  ashamed 
of  the  testimonu  of  the  Lord.  Compare  this  with  Rom.  i.  IG.  where  he  says,  i  am 
not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unta  salvation 
to  every  one  that  believethf  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek  ;  and  with  Isa 
xxviii.  16.  and  xlix.  *23.  lost  clause,  (cited  in  Rom.  x.  11.)  where  it  is  said,  Whoso- 
-ever  beUeveth  in  him,  Christ,  shall  not  be  ashamed,  that  is,  confounded  or  disap- 
pointed of  his  hope.  From  this  collation  the  two  following  inferences  may  bs 
uerived.  (1.)  Faithful  ministers  of  the  Gospel  require  nothing  from  others  whidi 
.they  do  not  by  tlieir  own  experience  know  to  be  both  possible  and  practicable. 
And,  (2.)  All  those,  who  have  already  believed,  or  do  now  or  shsll  hereafter  be- 
lieve in  Christ,  have,  in  and  through  him,  all  the  blessings  foretold  bj  the  pro- 
phets :  all  the  pr^jinises  of  God,  in  (or  through)  him,  being  yea,  that  is,  true  ia 
themselves,  and  amen,  that  is,  faithfully  fulfilled  to  all  those  who  believe  in  Christ 
(2  Cor.  i.  20.) 

IV.  A  fifth  external  source  of  inferences^  is  the  collation  of  the  text 
with  the  consideration  of  the  following  external  circumstances^  viz. 

(I.)    The  Time  when  the  words  or  things  were  uttered  or  took plmee. 

Thus,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  52.  we  read  tluit  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  sUpt 
arose  :  But  when  ?  Afler  Clurist's  Resurrection,  (v.  53.)  not  before  (as  Ramback 
himself,  among  other  eminent  divines,  has  suppoised^ ;  for  Christ  himself  was  the 
first  fruits  of  them  that  slept.  (1  Cor.  xv.  20.)  The  graves  were  opened  at  his 
death  b^  the  earthouake,  and  the  bodies  came  out  at  his  resurrection.  Inferemcs. 
The  satisfactory  efficacy  of  Christ's  death  was  so  great,  that  it  opened  a  way  to 
life  to  those  who  believed  on  him  as  the  Messiah  that  was  to  come,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  believe  in  him  subsecruently  to  his  incarnation :  and  Uiat  both  are 
equally  partakers  of  the  benefits  nowing  from  his  resurrection. 
(2.^  The  place  where  the  words  were  uttered. 

As  in  Matt.  zxvi.  39.42.  ^''ot  my  wiU  hut  thins  be  done !  Wliere  did  Christ  otter 
this  exclasnatioB  ?  In  a  garden.  Inference,  He  who  made  an  •tontnieiit  Ar  the  sins 
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of  all  mankind,  voluntarily  submitted  lurasclf)  in  the  garden  of  passion,  to  the  will 
of  Gud  :  from  which  man  withdrew  himself  in  a  garckn  of  pleasure. 

(3.)    The  occasion  upon  which  the  tcords  were  sjwl'cn. 

Thus,  in  Matt.  \vi.  *.).  Christ  rebukes  the  Pharisees,  because  they  did  notohserve 
the  signs  of  thv  times.  On  what  occasion  ?  When  they  required  him  to  show  them 
a  si<rn  from  heaven.  Inftrcncc.  Such  are  the  blindness  and  corruption  of  men,  that 
di.sre^ardin(r  the  signs  exhibited  to  them  by  God  himself,  they  frequently  require 
new  siorns  that  are  more  airrecable  to  their  own  desires. 

('!)   The  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  dent. 

Acts  ix.  0.  During  the  blindness  in  which  Saul  continued  for  three  days  and 
three  nijirhts,  God  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  himself  Inftrence.  Those, 
whom  God  vouchsafes  to  enlighten,  he  first  convinces  of  their  spiritoal  blindnesa.l 

Other  instances,  illustrating  tlie  sources  whence  inierences  are  de- 
ducible,  might  be  offered,  were  they  necessary,  or  were  the  preced- 
ing capable  of  being  very  soon  exhausted.  From  the  sources  already 
stated  and  explained,  various  kinds  of  inferences  may  be  derived, 
relating  bodi  to  faith  and  practice.  Thus,  some  may  be  deduced  for 
tlie  confirmation  of  faith,  for  exciting  sentiments  of  love  and  gratitude, 
and  for  tiie  support  of  hope  :  while  others  contribute  to  promote  pie- 
ty. Christian  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  sacred  eloquence ;  lastly, 
otlicrs  arc  serviceable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  instruction,  and  for 
comfort.  He,  who  adds  personal  practice  to  tlie  diligent  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  meditates  on  the  inferences  deduced  from  diem 
by  learned  and  pious  men,  will  abundandy  experience  the  trudi  of 
tlie  royal  psalmist's  observations,  —  Thy  commandment  is  exceeding 
broad  ;  and,  the  entrance  of  thy  words  giveth  lights  it  giveth  under' 
standing  to  the  simple,  (rsal.  cxix.  96.  130.)  "  The  Scriptures," 
says  the  late  eminent  Bishop  Home,  ^'  are  the  appointed  means  of 
enlightening  the  mind  with  true  and  saving  knowledge.  They  show 
us  what  we  were,  what  we  are,  and  what  we  shall  be  :  they  show  us 
what  God  hath  done  for  us,  and  what  he  expccteth  us  to  do  for  him ; 
they  show  us  the  adversaries  we  have  to  encounter,  and  how  to  en- 
counter them  with  success ;  they  show  us  the  mercy  and  the  jusdce 
of  die  Lord,  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  die  pains  of  hell.  Thus  will 
they  give  to  the  simple^  in  a  few  days,  an  understanding  of  those  mat* 
ters,  which  philosophy,  for  whole  centuries,  sought  in  vain." 

In  conducting,  however,  the  inferential  reading  above  discussed, 
we  must  be  carefid  not  to  trust  to  die  mere  efRisions  of  a  prurient 
or  vivid  fancy :  inferences  legitimately  deduced^  imquestionably  do 
essentially  promote  the  spiritual  instruction  and  practical  edification 
of  die  reader.  "  But  when  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  tn/cr- 
pretation  properly  so  called,  they  are  to  be  viewed  with  caudon  and 
even  with  mistrust.  For  scarcely  is  there  a  favourite  opinion, 
which  a  ferdle  imagination  may  not  thus  extract  from  some  portk)n 
of  Scripture  :  and  very  different,  nay  contrary,  interpretations  of  this 
kind  have  often  been  made  of  the  very  same  texts,  according  to  men's 
various  fancies  or  inventions.'^ 

1  Professor  Franck,  in  his  Mmnuductio  ad  Lectionem  Scripture  Sacre,  cap.  3. 
(pp.  101 — 1SK3.  of  Mr.  Jacques's  translation),  has  some  very  useful  observations  on 
inrorential  readinxp,  illustrated  with  numerous  instances  different  from  those  above 
given.    See  also  Schaeferi  Institutiones  Scripturisticv,  pars  ii.  pp.  106—178. 

S  Bishop  Vanmildert's  Lectorei,  p.  247. 
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SECTION  II. 

ON    THE    PRACTICAL    READING   OF    SCRIPTURE. 

Having  hitheno  endeavoured  to  sliow  how  we  may  ascertain  and 
apply  the  true  sense  of  the  sacred  writings,  it  remains  only  to  consider 
in  what  manner  we  may  hest  reduce  our  knowledge  to  practice  :  for, 
if  serious  contemplation  of  the  Scriptures  and  practice  be  united  to- 
gether, our  real  knowledge  of  the  Bible  must  necessarily  be  increas- 
ed, and  will  be  rendered  progressively  more  delightful.  Ifj  says 
Jesus  Christ,  any  man  will  do  his  (God's)  vnll^  he  shall  know  of  die 
doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.  (John  vii.  17.)  This  is  the  chief  end 
for  which  Grod  has  revealed  his  will  to  us  (Deut.  xxix.  29. J  ;  and  aD 
Scripture  is  profitable  for  this  purpose,  (2  Tim.  iii.  16.)  either  direct- 
ing us  what  we  should  do,  or  inciting  an(t  encouraging  us  to  do  it :  it 
being  written  for  our  learning,  that  we  through  patience  and  confort 
of  the  Scriptures  might  have  hope  (Rom.  xv.  4.) ;  that  is,  that  by  the 
strenuous  exercise  of  that  patience,  which  the  consolations  adminis- 
tered in  Scripture  so  powerfully  support,  we  might  have  an  assured 
and  joyful  hope  in  the  midst  of  all  our  tribulation.  Even  those  tilings, 
which  seem  most  notional  and  speculative,  are  reducible  to  practice. 

! Rom.  i.  20,  21.)  Those  speculations,  which  we  are  enabled  to 
brm  concerning  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  grounded  upon  his 
works,  ought  to  induce  us  to  glorify  him  as  such  a  God  as  his  works 
declare  him  to  be  :  and  it  is  a  manifest  indication  that  our  knowledge 
is  not  right,  if  it  hath  not  tliis  influence  upon  our  conduct  and  con- 
versation. (1  John  ii.  3.) 

The  practical  reading  here  referred  to,  is  of  such  nature,  tliat  the 
most  illiterate  person  may  prosecute  it  witli  advantage  :  for  die  appli- 
cation of  Scripture  which  it  enjoins,  is  connected  with  salvation ;  and 
consequently,  if  die  unlearned  were  incapable  of  making  such  appli- 
caUon  to  diemselves,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  aUow  diem  to  peruse  the 
sacred  writings.*  After  what  has  been  stated  in  die  preceding  part 
of  diis  volume,  die  audior  trusts  he  shall  stand  acquitted  of  undervalu- 
ing the  knowledge  of  die  original  languages  of  tlie  Scriptures,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  which  will  suggest  many  weighty  pracUcal  bmts,  that 
would  not  present  diemselves  in  a  version.  It  is  however  sufficient, 
diat  every  thing  necessary  to  direct  our  faith,  and  regulate  our  prac- 
tice, may  easily  be  ascertained  by  the  aid  of  translations.  Of  all 
modern  versions,  die  present  authorised  English  translation,  is,  upon 
die  whole,  undoubtedly  the  most  accurate  and  faithful ;  the  transla- 
tors having  seized  die  very  spirit  of  die  sacred  writers,  and  havmg 
almost  every  where  expressed  their  meaning  with  a  pathos  and  ener- 
gy that  have  never  been  rivalled  by  any  subsequent  versions  either  of 
the  Old  or  die  New  Testament,  or  of  detached  books,  although,  in 

1  Franckii  Maiiuductio,  cap.  iv.  pp.  131.  et  seq. ;  or  pp.  124.  etieq.  of  the  £iirliab 
▼eruon.  »        rr  t  b 
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most  of  these,  particular  passages  are  rendered  more  happily,  and 
with  a  closer  regard  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  die  divine  originals. 

The  simplest  practical  application  of  the  word  of  God  will,  un- 
qiicslionahly,  prove  the  most  beneficial :  provided  it  be  conducted 
with  a  due  regard  to  those  moral  qualificjilions  which  have  already 
been  slated  and  enforced,  as  necessary  to  die  right  understanding  of 
the  Scriptures.  Should,  however,  any  hints  be  retjMlui,  the  follow- 
ing may,  perhaps,  he  consuhed  with  advantage.* 

I.  hi  reading  the  Scriptures,  then,  with  a  view  to  personal  appli" 
cation,  wc  should  Or  careful  that  it  he  done  with  a  pure  intention. 

The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  indeed  searched  the  Scriptures,  yet 
without  derivin«jj  any  real  benefit  from  them  :  they  thought  that  they 
had  in  them  eternal  life  :  yet  they  would  not  come  to  Christ  that 
they  might  have  life.  (John  v.  40.)  He,  however,  who  peruses  the 
sacred  volume,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  himself  with  the 
hintories  it  contains,  or  of  beguiling  time,  or  to  tranquillise  Lis  con- 
science by  the  discharge  of  a  mere  external  duty,  is  deficient  in  the 
motive  with  which  he  performs  that  duty,  and  cannot  expect  to  de- 
rive from  it  either  advantage  or  c<mifort  amid  the  trials  of  life. 
Neither  will  it  sutlice  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  the  mere  design  of 
becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  sacred  truths,  unless  such 
reading  be  accompanied  with  a  desire,  that,  through  them,  he  may 
be  convinced  of  his  self-love,  ambition,  or  other  faults,  to  which  he 
may  be  peculiarly  exposed,  and  that  by  the  assistance  of  divine 
grace,  he  may  be  enabled  to  root  them  out  of  his  mind. 

'  II.  In  reading  the  Scriptures  for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  select  some  appropriate  lessons  from  its  most  useful  parts  ;  not  bc' 
ing  particularly  solicitous  concerning  the  exact  connection  or  othef 
critical  niceties  that  may  occur  {though  at  other  times,  as  ability  and 
opportunity  offer,  these  are  higlJy  proper  objects  of  inquiry),  but  simply 
considering  them  in  a  devotional  or  practical  view,^ 

After  ascertaining,  therefore,  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of 
the  lesson  under  examination,  wc  should  first  consider  the  present 
state  of  our  minds,  and  carefully  compare  it  with  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion :  next,  we  should  in(|uire  into  the  causes  of  those  faults  which 
such  perusal  may  have  disclosed  to  us ;  and  should  then  look  around 
for  suitable  remedies  to  correct  the  faults  we  have  thus  discovered. 

III.  fVc  are  not,  however,  to  confine  our  attention  solely  to  exter^ 
nal precepts;  we  shoidd first  diligently  search  for  the  foundation  of 
each  precept  in  the  ScrijUures  ;  and,  after  examining  whether  we  can 
discover  it  in  ourselves,  we  must  lay  the  foundadon  in  our  own  breasts, 
bffore  we  can  think  of  erecting  upon  it  any  precepts  for  the  regulation 
of  life  and  manners. 

The  following  example  from  that  inimitable  model  of  Christian 

I  -     -■         ■         — p— 

1  Those  obflervations  are  selected  and  abridged  from  Rambach't  Institutionei 
IIormeneuticiBy  and  ProfeHHor  Franck's  Brevis  fnstitutio,  rationem  tradens  Sacram 
Scrjpturani  in  vcram  cdificationem  legendi,  annexed  to  hia  Pnelectiones  Herme- 
neutice,  8vo.  Halas  Madgeburgicse,  1717.  Franck  has  treated  the  same  to^o 
nearly  in  a  similar  manner,  in  his  Manuductio,  already  noticed,  cap.  iv. 

9  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion,  ch.  zix.  $  9.  (Worksi  vol.  i.  p. 
359.    Leeds  edit.  8vo.) 
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prayer,  emphatically  termed  the  Lord's  Prayer,  will  illustrate  this 
remark.  We  are  there  taught  to  implore  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins 
(Matt.  vi.  12.  Luke  xi.  4.),  and  wc  arc  assured  (Matt.  vi.  15.)  that  if 
we  do  not  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  God  forgive  us. 
Previously,  then,  to  our  offering  up  this  petition,  we  should  examine 
ourselves,  whether,  agreeably  to  this  precept,  and  also  in  conformity 
to  the  divine  fo^pnand  of  loving  our  enemies  and  blessing  tliose  who 
curse  us  (Matt.  v.  44.),  we  do  truly  and  sincerely  forgive  them  that 
have  trespassed  against  us  :  because,  unless  this  is  the  case,  we  de- 
ceive ourselves,  and  consequently  our  own  hypocrisy  will  prevent 
our  petition  for  forgiveness  from  being  answered. 

IV.  In  every  practlcid  reading  and  application  of  the  Scriptures  to 
ourselves  J  our  attention  should  be  fixed  on  Jesus  Christy  both  as  a 
gift  to  be  received  by  faith  for  salvation,  and  also  as  an  exemplar,  to 
be  copied  and  imitated  in  our  lives. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  imitate  him  in  all  things.  Some  things 
he  did  by  his  divine  power,  and  in  those  we  cannot  imitate  him : 
other  things  he  performed  by  his  sovereign  authority,  in  those  we 
must  not  imitate  him  :  other  things  also  he  performed  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  as  a  Mediator,  and  in  these  we  may  not,  we  cannot  follow 
him.  But  in  his  early  piety,  his  obedience  to  his  reputed  earthly 
parents,  his  unwearied  diligence  in  doing  good,  his  humility,  his  un- 
blameable  conduct,  his  self-denial,  his  contentment  imder  low  cir- 
cumstances, his  frequency  in  private  prayer,  his  affectionate  thaok- 
fulnet^s,  his  compassion  to  the  wretched,  his  holy  and  edifying  dis* 
course,  his  free  conversation,  his  patience,  his  readiness  to  forgive 
injuries,  his  sorrow  for  the  sins  of  others,  his  zeal  for  the  worship  of 
God,  his  glorifying  liis  heavenly  father,  his  impartiality  in  adm'mis- 
tering  reproof,  his  universal  obedience,  and  his  love  and  practice  of 
holiness, — in  all  these  instances,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  most  perfect 
pattern  for  our  imitation.^  And  the  observation  of  these  things,  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  will  he  of  singular  use  to  us  on  this  account; 
namely,  that  whatever  sympathy  ami  benevolence  Christ  displayed 
on  earth,  he  retains  the  same  heaven,  seeing  that  he  is  the  same  yes- 
terd.iy,  to-day,  and  fur  ever,  and  that  he  ever  liveth  to  make  inter- 
cession for  thtMu  that  come  unto  God  by  him.  For  we  have  not  an 
high  priest  that  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities, 
but  [one  who  was]  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are  ;  so  that  we 
may  now  come  with  humble  confidence  to  the  throne  of  grace ;  as- 
suring ourselves,  that  we  shall  find,  from  the  true  mercy-seat  of  God, 
sufficient  help  in  all  our  distresses.  (Heb.  xiii.  8.  vii.  25.  and  iv.  15, 
!().)     Jesus  Christ,  then,  being  our  most  perfect  exemplar,  (1  Cor. 


^  The  various  features  in  the  charnctor  of  our  Redeemer  as  man,  which  areeno* 
mcrated  above,  are  illustrated  in  an  admirable,  but  little  known  tract  of  the  nions 
Commentator  Burkitt  (edited  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Glasse),  entitled  "  Jesus  cirts/, 
ns  Man,  an  inimitable  pattern  of  rch'irinus  rirtiu."  8vo.  London,  1800.  Havinj^ 
briefly,  thoujrh  perspicuously,  illustrated  the  different  subjects,  the  editor  terminates 
his  essay  with  the  following  caution,  which  is  unhappily  as  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent time  as  when  it  was  first  written,  "  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  so  consider 
Clu-iRt  for  your  pattern,  as  to  disown  him  for  your  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  God 
prcseryo  us,"  he  adds,  "  from  this  growing  error,  which  stabs  the  heart  of  the 
ChriHtian  religion,  in  that  it  deprives  us  of  the  choicest  bonefitt  of  Christ's  death ; 
namely,  the  expiation  of  sin  by  a  proper  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God !" 
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xi.  I.)  the  particular  actions  and  general  conduct  of  other  men,  as 
related  in  the  Scriptures,  should  be  regarded  by  us  as  models  of 
imitation,  only  so  far  as  they  are  confomiable  to  this  standard. 

V.  "  An  example  {that  is,  every  good  one)  hath  the  force  of  a  rule; 
all  of  them  being  "written  for  our  admonition."  (1  Cor.  x.  11.)  But 
then  loe  must  be  careful  to  examine  and  discern  wlt^ther  the  example 
be  extraordinary  or  ordinary,  according  to  widch  the  application  must 
he  made.^^^ 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  may  be  observed,  1.  That  in  mat- 
ters which  were  eitroftrdinary^  such  as  the  killing  of  Eglon  by  Ehud, 
(Judg.  iii.  21.)  Elijah's  killing  the  prophets  of  Baal,  (1  Eangs  xviii. 
40.)  and  his  invoking  lire  from  heaven,  (2  Kings  i.  10.)  a  conduct 
which,  though  approved  in  him^  was  condemned  by  our  Lord  in  the 
apostles  (Luke  ix.  54,  55.) ;  —  2.  In  matters  that  were  temporary ; 
such  were  many  of  the  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Jews,  the  wash- 
ing of  his  disciples'  feet  by  our  Lord,  (John  xiii.  14.)  the  celebration 
of  love-feasts  by  the  primitive  Christians,  6lc.  ;  and  3.  In  matters 
that  were  sinful^  as  the  drunkenness  of  Noah,  (Gen.  ix.  21.)  the  adul- 
tery of  David,  (2  Sam.  xi.)  the  repining  of  Jonah,  (Jonah  v.  1 — ^9.) 
Peter's  denial  of  Christ,  (Matt.  xxvi.  69—75.  Mark  xiv.  66 — 72. 
Luke  xxii.  55—62.  John  xviii.  25—27.)  &.c. ;  —  in  matters  which 
were  thus  extraordinary,  temporary,  or  sinful,  the  practice  of  holy 
men  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  is  JfOT  to  be  a  pattern  for  us  :  but  in 
all  general  holy  duties,  and  in  such  particular  duties  as  belong  to  our 
respective  situations  and  callings,  we  are  to  set  them  before  our  eyes, 
and  to  follow  their  steps.  When,  therefore,  we  read  of  the  upright 
ncss  of  Noah,  of  Abraham's  faith,  the  meekness  of  Moses,  of  David's 
devotions,  the  zeal  of  Josiah,  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John  in 
Christ's  cause,  of  the  labours  of  Saint  Paul,  and  other  virtues  of  the 
antient  saints,  it  should  be  our  study  to  adorn  our  profession  with 
similar  graces  and  ornament^:. 

**  Instead,"  therefore,  **  of  adopting  the  sayings  and  actions  record 
ed  in  Scripture,  implicitly  and  absolutely,  we  ought  to  reason  in  some 
such  manner  as  tliis  : If  such  a  person,  so  situated,  best  answer- 
ed the  ends  of  such  an  institution,  by  acting  in  such  a  manner,  how 
shall  we,  in  our  situation,  best  answer  the  ends  of  the  same  ?  Some- 
times merely  proposing  this  form  of  inrjuiry  will  carry  us  right :  but, 
in  more  difficult  cases,  we  shall  have  the  general  principles,  the  na- 
ture and  end  of  the  duty  in  question  to  investigate,  and  from  these 
to  determine  the  particular  cases ;  that  is,  how,  in  such  cases,  the 
ends  of  the  duty  can  be  best  attained.  However,  in  most  questions, 
a  good  heart  will  be  more  requisite  than  a  good  headJ"^ 

VI.  When  we  read  of  the  failings,  as  well  as  the  sinful  actions  of 
men,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  we  may  see  what  is  in  our  own  na- 
ture :  for  there  are  in  us  the  seeds  of  the  same  sin,  and  similar  tcn^ 
dencics  to  its  commission,  which  would  bring  forth  similar  fruits,  were 

1  Bishop  Wilkins  on  tho  Gift  of  Preaching,  p.  23.  of  Dr.  E.  WilliamR^s  Christian 
Preacher.  See  also  some  admirable  observations  on  this  subject  in  Bishop  Taylor's 
Works,  vol.  xii.  pp.  452.  et  seq. 

2  Dr.  Hoy's  Norrisian  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  77.  The  whole  of  his  chapter  on  **  ap- 
plying sayings  and  actions  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  to  ourselves,"  abounds  with 
profound  views,  happily  illus^ated,  and  is  worthy  of  repeated  perusals. 
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it  naffor  the  preventing  and  renewing  grace  of  God.  And  as  many 
of  the  persons y  whose  faults  are  related  in  the  volume  of  ifispiration^ 
were  men  of  infinitely  more  elevated  piety  than  ourselves^  we  should 
learn  from  them y  not  only  to  ^^  be  not  high-minded ,  butfear^'*  (Rom. 
xj.  20.) ;  but  further y  to  avoid  being  rash  in  censuring  the  conduct 
of  others. 

The  occasions  of  their  declensions  are  Hkewise  deserving  of  our  at- 
tention, as  well  as  the  temptations  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and 
whether  they  did  not  neglect  to  watch  over  their  tliou«rhts,  words, 
and  actions,  or  trust  too  much  to  their  own   strength  (as  in  the  case 
of  St.  Peter's  denial  of  Christ) ;  what  were  the  means  that  led  to 
their  penitence  and  recovery,  and  how  they  demeaned  tiiemselves 
after  they  had  repented.     13y  a  due  ohsorvation   therefore  of  their 
words  and  actions,  and  of  the  frame  and  temper  of  their  mincbj  so  far 
as  they  are  manifested  hy  words  and  actions,  we  shall  be  better  ena- 
bled to  judge  of  our  real  progress  in  religious  knowledg^e,  than  by 
those  characters  which  are  given  of  holy  men  in  the  Scriptures,  with- 
out such  observation  of  the  tenor  of  their  lives,  and  the  frame  of 
their  minds.^ 

VII.  In  reading  the  promises  and  threateningSy  the  exhortations 
and  admonitions^  and  other  parts  of  Scripture,  we  should  apply  them 
to  ourselves  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  they  had  been  personally  Addressed 
to  vs. 

For  instance,  arc  we  reading  any  of  the  prophetic  Sermons  ?  Let 
us  so  read  and  consider  them,  and,  as  it  were,  realise  to  ourselves 
the  times  and  persons  when  and  to  whom  such  prophetic  discourses 
were  delivered,  as  if  they  were  our  fellow-countrymen,  fellow-citi- 
zens, &  c.  whom  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  other  prophets  re- 
buke in  some  chapters  ;  while  in  others  they  labour  to  conrince  them 
of  their  sinful  ways,  and  to  convert  them,  or,  in  the  event  of  their 
continuing  disobedient,  denounce  the  divine  judgments  against  them.^ 
So,  in  all  the  precepts  of  Christian  virtue  recorded  in  Matt.  v.  vi.  and 
vii.  we  should  consider  ourselves  to  be  as  nearly  and  particularly 
concerned,  as  if  we  had  personally  heard  them  delivered  by  Jesua 
Christ  on  the  Mount.^  Independently,  therefore,  of  the  light  which 
will  thus  be  thrown  upon  the  prophetic  or  other  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, much  practical  instruction  will  be  efficiently  obtained ;  for,  by 
this  mode  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  the  promises  addressed  to  others 
will  encourage  us,  the  denunciations  against  others  will  deter  us  from 
the  commission  of  sin,  the  exhortations  delivered  to  others  will  ex- 
rite  us  to  the  diligent  perform.ince  of  our  duty,  and,  finally,  admoni- 
tions to  others  will  make  us  walk  circumspectly.     Thus  will   Saint 


'  liukin's  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures,  p.  215. 12mo.    London,  1669. 

^  Franzii  Tractatus  de  Interprctatione  Sacrarum  Scripturanim,  Pr»f.  p.  9. 

n  "  This  close  application,"  Rays  an  oxcellent,  but  now  ncj^lected  writer,  "  will 
render  what  we  read  operative  and  cfTective,  which,  without  it,  will  be  uselevan^ 
insinrnifjc.int.  We  may  see  an  instance  of  it  in  David  :  who  was  not  at  all  con- 
vincod  of  liis  own  guilt  by  Nathan's  parable  ;  though  the  most  apposite  that  wif 
imaginable,  till  ho  roundly  applied  it,  saying,  Thou  art  the  man.  (2  Sam.  ziu.7.) 
And,  unlcf^s  we  treat  ourselves  at  the  same  rate,  the  Scriptures  may  fill  our  heals 
witli  hiixh  notions,  nay,  with  many  speculative  truths,  which  yet  amount  to  no 
more  than  the  devil's  theology  (Jam.  ii.  19.),  and  will  as  httle  advantage  us.**  Live- 
ly  Oracles,  sect.  viii.  ^  41. 
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Paul's  comprehensive  observations  be  fully  realised ;  Whatsoever 
things  tperc  toritten  aforetime^  were  trrittcnfor  our  learning  (Rom.  xv. 
4.) ;  and  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  Gody  and  is  profitable 
for  doctrine y  for  reproof  for  correction^  for  instruct imi  in  rightams" 
ncss  ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  made  perfect^  thoroughly  furnished 
tinto  all  good  works.     (2.  Tim.  iii.  16,  17.) 

VIII.  Tlte  words  of  the  passage  selected  for  our  private  readings 
after  its  import  has  been  ascertained^  may  beneficially  be  summed  vp 
or  comprised  in  very  brief  prayers^  or  ejaculations.^ 

The  advantage  resulting  from  this  simple  method,  says  Rambach, 
has  been  proved  by  many  who  have  recommended  it.  A  late  learned 
divine  of  our  own  country,^  whom  no  one  will  suspeet  of  even  a  ten- 
dency to  enthusiasm,  lias  confirmed  this  remark ;  observing,  that  if 
we  pray  over  the  substance  of  Scripture,  with  our  Bible  before  us,  it 
may  impress  the  memory  nnd  heart  more  deeply,  and  may  form  us 
to  copiousness  and  variety  both  of  thought  and  expression  in  prayer. 
Should  any  references  to  the  Scriptures  be  reqnired,  in  contirmation 
of  this  statement,  we  would  briefly  notice  that  the  following  pnssasres, 
among  many  others  that  might  be  cited,  will,  by  addressing  them 
to  God,  and  by  a  slight  change  also  in  the  person,  become  admirable 
petitions  for  divine  teaching;  viz.  Col.  i.  9,  10.  —  £ph.  i.  17,  18,  19. 
—  1  Pet.  ii.  1,  ^.  —  The  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psulin  contains  nu- 
merous similar  passages. 

IX.  In  the  practical  reading  of  the  ScriptureSy  all  things  are  not 
to  be  applied  at  once^  but  gradually  and  successively  ;  and  this  ajrpU" 
cation  must  be  made^  not  so  much  vnih  the  view  of  supplying  vs  with 
materials  for  talking,  as  with  matter  for  practice. 

X.  This  practical  reading  and  application  must  be  diligently  con- 
tinued  through  lifi  ;  and  we  may,  with  the  assistance  of  divine  grace^ 
reasonably  hope  for  success  in  it,  if  to  reading,  tee  add  constant  pmyer 
and  meditation  on  what  we  have  read. 

Prayer,  says  Saint  Bernard,  enlightens  meditation,  and  by  medita- 
tion, prayer  is  rendered  more  ardent.^  With  these,  we  are  further 
to  conjoin  a  perpetual  comparison  of  the  sacred  writings ;  daily  ob- 
servation of  what  takes  place  in  ourselves,  as  well  what  we  learn 
from  the  experience  of  others ;  a  strict  and  vigilant  self-examination ; 
together  with  frequent  conversation  with  men  of  learning  and  piety, 


1  Profesflor  Franck  has  given  levera]  examples  of  the  practice  here  recommend- 
ed, in  the  **  Brevis  Institutio/*  at  the  end  of  tiis  Prcloctionoa  Hormoneuticie.  Si- 
milar examples  are  also  extant  in  the  well  known  and  useful  little  tract,  entitled 
"  Plain  Directions  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  published  by  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  KnowlMgo. 

S  Dr.  Doddridge,  Works,  voL  i.  p.  SCO. 

3  Oratio  et  meditatio  conjunctlone  necessariA  sibi  ad  invicom  copulantnr.  £t 
per  orationem  illuminatur  meditatio,  et  in  meditatione  exardescit  oratio.  Opera, 
torn.  y.  p.  260.  No.  3.  In  p.  156.  No.  56.  of  the  same  volume,  Saint  Bemara  has 
the  following  apposite  observations  on  this  topic. — "  Nemo  repento  fit  summus : 
AseendtndOf  non  volando,  apprehenditur  summitas  scalar).  Ascendamus  igitur, 
doobus  veluti  pedibus,  Meditatione  et  Oratione,  Meditatio  siquidem  docet,  quid 
desit :  Oratio,  ne  desit,  obtinet.  Ilia  viam  oetf  ndit,  ista  dcducit.  Meditatione  de- 
nique  agnoscimus  imminentia  nobis  pericula :  Orationa  evadimus,  prcstanto  Do- 
mino Noatro  Jetu  Christo." 
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who  have  made  greater  progress  in  saving  kuowiedge  ;  and,   lastly, 
the  diligent  cultivation  of  internal  peace.^ 

Other  observations  might  be  offered  :   but  tlic  preceding  hints,  if 
duly  considered  and  acted  upon,  will  make  us,  "  neither  barren  nor 
unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."    (2  Pet-  i.  8.) 
And  if,  to  some  of  his  readers,  the  author  should  appear  to  have  di- 
lated too  much  on  so  obvious  a  topic,  its  importance  must  be  his 
apology.     Whatever  relates  to  the  confirmation  of  our  faitli,  the  im- 
provement of  our  morals,  or  the  elevation  of  our  aiiections,  ought  not 
to  be  treated  lightly  or  with  indifference.     To  borrow  a  remark  of 
the  eminently  learned  Dr.  Waterland,  with  a  trifling  variation, — 
while  moral  or  spiritual  uses  or  imj)rovements  are  raised  u|X)n  texts 
of  Scripture,  for  the  purposes  of  practical  edification,  (whether  such 
spiritual  uses  were  really  intended  by  tlie  sacred  penman  or  not,)  if 
tlie  words  be  but  aptly  accommodated  to  them,  and  pertinently  and 
soberly  applied,  and  the  analogy  of  faith  be  preserved,  a  good  end 
will  be  answered,  and  the  true  doctrine  at  least  will  be  kept,  if  not  a 
true  interpretation. 

1  The  subjects  briefly  noticed  in  this  partiffraph,  are  discussed  more  at  length  hj 
FranziuB,  in  the  preface  (pp.  9 — 11.)  to  his  ^Tractatus  Theolojricus  de  luterpreta- 
tione  Scripture  Sacr». 
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[Referred  to  in  Page  10.  of  this  Voltime.] 


SECTION  I. 

Hebrew  Grammars  with  Points, 

(1.)  In  the  English  Language. 

1.  An  Easy  Entrance  into  the  Sacred  Lan^age,  containing  the  ne- 
cessary rules  of  Hebrew  Grammar  in  English:  with  the  Original 
Text  of  several  chapters,  select  verses  and  useful  histories,  translated 
verbatim  and  analysed.  Likewise  some  select  pieces  of  Hebrew  Po- 
etry.    By  tlie  Rev.  Cornelius  Bayley.     London,  1782.  8vo. 

This  ''  Grammar  may  be  very  useful.  Its  ruleS|  though  concise,  are  perspicu- 
ous ;  the  analysis  and  the  examples  illustrate  their  principles,  and  tend  to  racili- 
tatc  the  study  of  the  Hebrew."  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.)  vol.  Ixviii.  p.  190.  This 
Grammar  has  lately  been  reprinted. 

2.  The  Scholar's  Instructor ;  an  Hebrew  Grammar,  by  Israel  Ly- 
ons.    Cambridge,  1735;  1757,  2d  edit. ;  1810,  3d  edit,  revised  by  H 
Jacob. 

3.  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  the  principal  rules  compiled  from  some 
of  the  most  considerable  Hebrew  Grammars.  By  Thomas  Yeates* 
London,  1812.  8vo. 

These  two  Grammars  have  long  been  in  use  in  different  academies,  as  well  as 
in  the  universities ;  and  are  recommended  by  their  brevity.  Mr.  Yeates's  Gram- 
mar is  an  improvement  of  one  composed  by  Dr.  Ash  wort,  and  printed  at  Cambridge 
in  17G3. 

4.  A  Hebrew  Grammar  for  the  use  of  the  Students  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.  By  the  Rev.  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  D.  D.  Hebrew  Pro- 
fessor in  [the]  said  University.     Dublin,  1799.  8vo. 

''  A  plain,  easy,  and  useful  introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Tongue,  in  English,  for 
the  use  of  students  in  our  universities,  and  particularly  in  the  university  of  Dub- 
lin." Monthly  Review  (N.  S.)  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  151.  The  author  has  pursued  an 
intermediate  method  between  adopting  all  the  masoretic  notes  and  rejecting  them 
altogether ;  viz.  by  retaining  the  vowel  points  and  such  of  the  accents  as  are  most 
distm^uishable  and  useful,  and  omitting  all  the  other  accents  (the  number  of  which 
is  considerable,)  which  he  deems  wh(3ly  unnecessary  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Hebrew  language. 

5.  Elements  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  Part  I.  Orthography.  With 
notes  and  a  vocabulary  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Beginners.  By 
Hyman  Hurwitz.     London,  1807.  8vo. 

Ttie  author  is  a  respectable  Jewish  teacher :  the  second  part  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  published.  See  an  account  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review  (N.  8.) 
vol.  Iviii.  p.  431. 
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fi.  A  Hchrrw  Grammar  in  the  English  Lnnguat^c,  by  Joseph  Sam- 
u«l  {\  P.  Fri'y.  Loiahm,  ISlJJ.  8vo.  Second  edition,  with  correc- 
tions and  additions.     London,  ld«3.  8vo. 

'•  Tlio  directions  for  tlio  fi>rm;iti«)ii  of  verbs,  through  all  their  voices,  modes  and 
tonses.  are  niiiiutely  given  ;  ami  this  part  of  the  Grammar  manifcMs  the  author i 
critical  acqiiaiiitiiurc  witli  ilio  l.iiij^tiHi^e  which  he  professes  to  teach.  —  Thongii 
wo  would  not  recommend  this  as  superseding  the  use  of  other  Graxnuiars,  e^>e- 
cially  to  the  chussical  scholar,  hut  would  rather  advise  it  to  be  compved  with  the 
best  of  those  which  are  written  in  Latin,  yet  we  must  remark  that  Mr.  Frey's 
mode  of  teachinij  the  Hebrew  is  very  masterly  ;  that  it  is  singularly  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  student's  intimate  knovVlodgo  of  that  language  ;  and  that  it  makes  Of 
acquainted  with  the  prr>coss  adopted  by  the  Rabbis  in  their  education  of  Jewisb 
youth.  The  Hebrew  Psalter,  or  book  of  Psahns,  is  subjoined  to  this  Grammar, 
whiih  considerably  aujfmcnts  its  value."     Monthly  Review  (N.  S.)  vol.  hriii.  p. 53. 

7.  Elements  of  Hebrew  (iruminar.  In  two  parts.     By  J-  F.  Gyles, 

M.  A.     London,  1814.  8vo. 

Tlie  ditliculties  wliich  opj)osed  his  own  progress  in  the  Hebrew  language,  origi* 
n:illy  suggested  to  Mr.  Gyles  the  plan  of  the  present  Granunar,  which  is  charac- 
terised by  simplicity  of  manner,  and  clearness  of  illustration.  His  second  part, 
which  treats  on  the  structure  and  idioms  of  the  language,  contains  a  go«>d  selec- 
tion of  rules  and  examples  principally  from  the  first  volume  of  Dathe's  edition  of 
Glasdius's  Pkiloiosftu  iiacra^  one  of  the  most  elaborate  systems  of  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar perhaps  th<it  is  extant,  and  which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  biblical 
student,  wno  is  desirous  of  fully  investigating  the  language. 

8.  A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  a  copious  Syntax  and  Praxis.  By 
Moses  Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  tlie  Theological  Se- 
minary at  Andover.     Andover  (Massachusetts),  1821.  8vo. 

Professor  Stuart  has,  with  groat  industry,  examined  the  copious  Hebrew  Gram- 
mars of  the  groat  Oriental  Scholars,  among  the  Germans,  and  lias  c)ue%  iblloir- 
ed  the  latest  and  best,  viz.  that  of  Professor  Gosenius ;  whose  German  Grammar 
of  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  on  the  continent  considered  as  the  completed  system  of 
Hebrew  Grammar  extant.  In  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  work,  he  does  not  profess 
to  be  a  more  translator  of  Gosenius,  whose  Grammar  is  too  large  for  common  use; 
but  he  has  adopted  the  general  method  of  this  writer  as  his  model,  devtatins  hov- 
ever  from  that  eminent  Hebraist,  where  Professor  Stuart  conceives  that  he  has 
good  reason  for  differing  from  him.  The  very  copious  paradigms  of  nouns,  and 
especially  of  the  verbs,  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  tliis  Grammar.  (Nottk 
American  Review  (N.  S.)  vol.  iv.  pp.  473—477.) 

9.  Observations  on  the  Idiom  of  the  Hebrew  Language  respecting 
the  Powers  peculiar  to  the  different  Tenses  of  Verbs,  and  the  Con- 
munication  of  Power  from  governing  Verbs  to  Subordinates  connect- 
ed with  them.     By  Philip  Gell,  M.  A.     London,  1821.  8to. 

10.  An  easy  Method  of  acquiring  the  Hebrew  with  the  points,  ae- 
cording  to  the  Antient  Practice.  By  an  experienced  Teacher.  Lon- 
don, 182*2.  folio  sheet. 

A  convenient  table  of  reference  for  the  Hebrew  Cliaracters,  to  hang  up  in  a 
study.  It  contains  also  the  Rabbinical  and  German  Helnraw  Characters,  whick 
are  not  ordinarily  inserted  in  Hebrew  Grammars. 

11.  An  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Languagef  Bj  W.  H.  Heine- 
niauu.     Loudon,  182^3.  12mo. 


\ 


2.)  Is  THE  Latin  and  French  Languages. 

1.  Tliomo;  Bennet,  S.  T.  P.  Grammatica  Hebrsa  cum 
praxi  in  usum  tironum,  qui  linguam  Hebream  absque  preceptorii 
viva  voce  (idque  in  brevissimo  temporis  compendio)  edisoere  cvpiiut. 
Londini,  1720.  8vo. 
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2.  Albert!  Scliultens  Iiistitutioncs  ad  Fund  amenta  Linguae  Hebrxae. 
Liigdiini  Batavorum,  1731.  4to. 

3.  Grammatica  Linguae  Hebrtra; ;  cum  notis,  et  variis  questionibu» 

philologicis,  in  quibus  prfficipue  disseritur  de  natura  et  indole  Linguae 

Hebraeje.  Jacobo  Robertson,  A.  M.  Ling.  Orient.  Professore  in  Aca- 

deniia  Edinburgena,  auctore.     Edinbiirgi,  1758.  8vo. 

This  Hebrew  Grammar,  which  h&s  always  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation, 
contains  the  most  useful  and  necessary  of  those  principles  and  rudiments,  which 
are  laid  down  in  the  elaborate  work  of  Professor  Schultens. 

4.  Grammatica  Hebrceo-llarmonica  cum  Arabica  et  Aram^a,  me- 
thodo  logico-mathematica,  etc.  ex  Altingio,  Buxtorfio,  BevehdgiOf 
Buchero,  Chappelovvio,  Dantzio,  Erpcnio,  Gerhardi,  HasoK),  Kool- 
liasio,  Martini,  Michaelis,  Pfeiffero,  Schickardo,  Schultens,  Simonis, 
Vriemotio,  contracta  et  emendata ;  Charta  Lusoria,  analjtice  deline- 
ata,  et  dircctorio  elucidata.  Auctore  J.  G.  Kals.  Amsteltedami,  1758. 
8vo. 

IVIr.  John  William  Kals  was  for  many  years  scholar,  and  afterwards  assistant  to 
the  celebrated  professor  Albert  Schultens ;  and  for  some  time  taught  Hebrew  at 
Oxford.  His  work  consists  of  three  parts.  1.  A  Hebrew  Grammar,  compiled 
from  the  labours  of  preceding  writers  on  this  branch  of  sacred  philology  ;  2.  A 
Jfarmonic  Grammar  of  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  Languages  ;  3.  An  Analysis  of  the 
chief  prophecies  and  promises  concerning  the  Mcssiali. 

5.  Janua  Hebra>ee  Lingua;  Vetcris  Testamenti,  auctore  Cliristiano 
Reineccio.     Ex  recensionc  I.  F.  Rehkopf.     Lipsice,  1788.  8vo. 

6.  Grammatica  Lingua*  Hebraicie.  Auctore  Joanne  Jalm.  VicnnSi 
1809.  8vo. 

7.  Institutiones  ad  Fundamcuta  Lingua;  HebrcesB,  edidit  Nich. 
Guil.  Schroeder.     Editio  Tertia.     Groningw,  1810.  8vo. 

8.  De  Radicuro  Linguie  Hebraicoe  Natura  nominali  Commentatio 

Grammatica ;  quam  Lectionibus  suis  pnpmiisit  J.  Th.  PliJsclike.  Phil. 

D.  TheologicB  Prof.  Extr.   Lipsia^,  1817.  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  tract  is,  to  prove  that  many  of  the  words,  hitherto  considered 
in  the  dictionaries  as  radical  verbs,  are  in  fact  only  words  derived  from  nouns  ; 
and  2.  That  even  verbs,  to  which  no  root  can  be  assigned,  are  rather  to  be  regard- 
ed as  nouns  than  as  verbs.  (Melanges  de  Religion  et  do  Critique  Sacrde,  pub]i6e8 
a  Nismos,  torn.  i.  Gazette  Litteraire,  p.  24.) 

9.  Elemens  de  la  Grammaire  Ifebraiqne,  par  J.  E.  Cellerier,  618, 

Pasteur  et  Professeur  de  Langues  Orientales,  Critique,  et  Antiquite 

Sacree,  k  I'Academie  de  Geneve.  Suivis  des  Principes  de  la  Syntaxc 

Ilebrai'que,  traduitfl  librement  de  TAllemand  de  Willielm  Gcsenius. 

Geneve,  1820.  8vo. 

To  those,  who  wish  to  study  Hebrew  irith  points,  through  the  medium  of  the 
French  Language,  lHik  beautifuUv  printed  volume  will  be  peculiarly  acceptable. 
That  part  of  it  wl^i^jTelates  to  the  Syntax  is  particularly  valuable,  as  it  presents 
in  a  small  comppjMJMpsiLits  of  the  researches  made  bv  Professor  Gesenius  (no- 
ticed in  the  precdMHPiig^)  whose  prolixities  he  has  aoridgcd,  while  he  has  ren- 
dered clear  whal^Kiefl  obscure,  and  has  explained  what  the  professor  had  stated 
with  too  much  bre^'y. 

10.  Lingua;  Hebraicce  Liters,  Accentus,  Pronomina,  Conjuga- 
tiones,  Declinationes,  Nomina  numeralia,  et  Particuloe.  Jenoe,  1822. 
folio. 

11.  Jac.  Chr.  Lindberg,  Chrestomathia  Hebraica  historic!  argu- 
ment!, e  libris  Exodo,  Numeris,  et  Deuteronomio,  decerpta ;  pnefati- 
unculi  de  accentibus  Hebraicis  et  de  nominibus  derivatis  premiss^. 
Havnis,  1822.  8vo. 
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SECTION  II. 

Hebrew  Grammars  without  Points. 

1 .  FRANCISCI  MASCLEF  Grammatica  Hebraica  a  punctis  aliis- 

que  inventis  Massorethicis  libera.     Accesserunt  tres  Grammatics, 

Chaldaica,  Syriaca,  et  Samaritana  ejusdem  instituti.     Parisiis,  1 731. 

2  vols.  8vo. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  Hebrew  Grammar  without  points,  Masclcf  has  enjoyed  the 
highest  reputation.  A  late  eminent  divine  and  professor  of  the  Univeraity  of 
Cambridge,  has  said  of  his  work,  "  I  know  none  more  to  be  recommended  ;  as  it 
gives  rules  for  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  as  well  as  for  what  is  com- 
monly called  Hebrew."  (Dr.  Hey's  Norrisian  Lectures  in  Divinity,  vol.  i.  p.  23.)  — 
As  Masclef 's  work  is  now  extremely  scarce  and  dear,  professor  Hey  recommends 

2.  Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Disser- 
tation on  the  two  modes  of  reading,  with  or  without  points.  By 
Charles  Wilson,  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Saint  An- 
drews.    London,  1782.     Fourth  edition,  1810.  8vo. 

See  an  Analysis  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.)  vol.  Ixviii.  pp.  434 
—427. 

3.  The  Hebrew  Guide  ;  or  an  English  Hebrew  Grammar  without 
points,  to  which  is  added,  a  View  of  the  Chaldaic,  and  for  the  farther 
satisfaction  of  the  inquisitive,  a  brief  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge 
of  Hebrew  Punctuation.     By  Peter  Petit,  M.  A.  London,  1752.  4to. 

Though  this  Grammar  contains  nothing  very  extraordinary,  bcsidos  what  may 
be  fotmd  in  other  productions  of  the  same  nature,  yet  it  may  be  of  considerable 
and  peculiar  ijtse  to  learners.  The  author  follows  the  plan  of  Masclef 's  Gramoiai, 
above  noticed  ;  but  has  reduced  his  work  into  a  narrower  compass,  and  has  added 
a  small  prazisi  consisting  of  short  sentences,  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  several 
conjugations.  For  the  rake  of  the  more  inquisitive  scholar,  who  has  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  tho  Hebrew  language,  without  points,  Mr.  Petit  has  sub- 
joined a  brief  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Hebrew  Punctuation  ;  which  he 
docs  not  give  as  a  complete  system,  but  as  a  collection  of  as  many  subetantials  qI[ 
the  doctrme,  as  are  generally  retained  even  by  those  who  would  be  thought  adepts 
in  that  part  of  learmng.    (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  234.) 

4.  A  Methodical  Hebrew  Grammar  without  points  :  adapted  to  tbe 
use  of  learners,  and  even  of  those  who  have  not  the  benefit  of  a  roas- 
ter. To  which  is  subjoined  the  Hebrew  Grammar  at  one  view.  By 
John  Parkhurst,  M.  A.  8vo. 

This  is  admitted  by  all  competent  judges  to  be  the  shortest  and  most  com* 

f»endious  Hebrew  Grammar  extant  in  the  English  language.    It  is  prefixed  to  the 
earned  author's  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  which  is  noticed  in  p.  704.  infra. 

5.  A  New  and  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Language,  upon 
the  plan  of  Grammar  in  general,  desiorned  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  study  of  that  language,  by  facilitating  thogtequirement  of  its 
principles,  upon  a  plan,  which  in  no  work  of  the^Viail  has  been  hi- 
therto adopted.  By  the  Rev.  James  William  Newton,  M.  A.  London, 
1806.  12mo. 

*^  The  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  has  been  attended  with  considerable  diiB> 
culties  from  the  circumstance  of  Uiere  being  no  Grammar  of  that  language,  con- 
structcd  upon  the  model  of  grammar  in  general.  In  the  present  work  thu  im- 
pediment has  been  removed,  and  the  learner  will  findthi^  in  acquiring  a  new  Ian-' 
guago,  he  has  to  contend  with  none  of  those  embarrassments  that  proceed  firooi 
encountering  a  system  of  grammar  entirely  new  to  him  ;  which  to  those  who  hare 
been  at  the  trouble  of  learning  the  grammar  of  several  languages,  ia  an  obstacle 
which  is  not  frequently  to  be  surmounted. .  .The  work  is  condacted  with  a  aimpti- 
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city  and  perspicuity  which  ofTord  every  assistance  to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  tongue."  British  Critic 
(O.  S.)  vol.  xxvii.  p.  441. 

6.  A  Hebrew  Primer.  To  \yhich  are  prefixed  the  opinions  of 
Melancthon,  Luther,  and  others,  on  the  Ut'dity,  Necessity,  and  Easi- 
ness of  the  Study  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  Durham  and  London, 
1808.  12mo. 

7.  Hebrew  Elements :  or  a  Practical  Introduction  to  the  Reading 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.     London,  1807.  8vo. 

Both  these  publications  are  hy  the  present  learned  Bishop  of  Saint  David's  ;  and 
together  with  his  engraved  Copies  oiHebrew  letters  and  words,  form  the  simplest 
and  clearest  introduction  to  the  reading  of  Hebrew,  which  perhaps  has  ever  been 
published.  '  The  Rudiments  of  Hebrew  Grammar,'  aunoanced  by  the  some  emi- 
nent divine,  have  not  yet  issued  from  the  press. 

A  new  edition  of  the  two  preceding  articles,  neatly  printed  in  one  volume,  12mo. 
issued  from  the  University  Press,  Glasgow,  in  1833. 

8.  Extracts  from  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  to  which  are 
prefixed  Sketches  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Grammar,  for  the  use  of 
Students  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  [By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brunton.] 
Edinburgh,  1814.  8vo. 

9.  An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage without  the  points.     By  James  P.  Wilson,  D.  D.  1818.  8vo. 

This  grammar  appeared  in  North  America  in  1818.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  it,  or  to  ascertain  the  place  where  it  was  printed. 

10.  An  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Grammar;  in  which  the  Genius 
of  the  Language  is  explained  by  a  new  and  simple  principle  of  Ana- 
lysis, applied  to  the  Improvements  of  the  latest  and  most  improved 
Grammarians  ;  and  particularly  intended  to  reduce  the  Irregularities 
of  the  inflected  parts  of  speech  to  the  common  analogy  of  the  Lan- 
guage, and  to  explain  the  peculiarities  of  the  construction  by  assimi- 
lating it  to  the  Idiom  of  the  English.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolan. 
London,  1821.  12mo. 

11.  A  Hebrew  Dictionary  and  Grammar  without  points  ;  together 
with  a  complete  List  of  such  Chaldee  Words  as  occur  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  a  brief  Sketch  of  Chaldee  Grammar.  By  James 
Andrew,  Lli,  D.     London,  1823.  8vo. 


SECTION  III. 

Hebrew  Grammars  with  and  without  Points. 

1.  A  PLAIN  and  Complete  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  with 
and  without  points.  By  Anselm  Bayly,  LL.  D.  London,  1774.  8vo. 
2.  Principia  Hebraica ;  comprising  a  Grammatical  Analysis  of 
564  verses,  selected  from  the  Hebrew  Psalms,  in  which  are  found 
nearly  all  the  radical  words  in  common  use  occurring  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  To  which  ir  prefixed  a  concise  Hebrew  Grammar, 
adapted  to  the  Analysis,  and  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Language,  both  with  and  without  points.  By  T[homa8] 
K[eyworth],  and  D[avid]  J[ones].     London,  1817. 8vo. 

In  this  very  useful  work,  the  Serviles  are  printed  in  hoUow  characters  —  the 
root  and  radical  sense  are  pointed  out  —  those  rules  of  grammar  are  r^erred  to, 
which  account  for  the  form  of  each  word  —  and  a  literal  version  in  £ngliah  is  in- 
terlined with  the  Hebrew  Text. 
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"  The  Authors  have  unitedly  produced  an  introduction  to  the  reading  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  of  distinguished  excellence  and  utility.     Nothing  so  complete  of 
tlie  kind  was  ever  before  put  into  the  hands  of  the  English  scholar,  who  is  here 
provided  with  a  guide  to  Hebrew  reading  worthy  of  his  confidence.     In  awarding 
the  high  praise  to  which  the  Authors  havo  an  unquestionable  claim,  we  cannot 
omit  the  commendation  due  to  their  unassuming  manner  :  their  learning  is  never 
used  for  the  purpose  of  display,  but  is  invariably  employed  to  promote  the  solid 
improvement  or  those  persons,  wlio  may  choose   to   avail  themselves   of  the 
means  here  provided  for  their  correct  instruction,  in  thd  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 
They  have  lurnished  the  student  with  every  admissible  facility  for  his  initiatioii 
and  progress  in  the  Hebrew  language.    The  work  is  very  judiciously  constructed 
for  the  use  of  the  two  different  classes  of  Hebrew  readers,  the  Punctists  and  the 
Antipunctists ;  it  is,  however,  particularly  adapted  for  the  latter.*'     Eclectic  Re> 
view,  Nov.  1818. 

***  S®  great  a  number  of  Hebrew  Grammars  (upwards  of  six  hm- 
drcd^  we  believe,)  has  been  published  by  distinguished  Hebraists  at 
difierent  times,  that  it  is  difRcuh  to  determine  wliich  is  preferably  to 
be  adopted.  An  experienced  tutor  will  be  the  best  guide,  in  this  case, 
to  the  Hebrew  student.  In  the  preceding  pages,  therefore,  those 
only  have  been  specified  which  have  some  pretensions  to  notice  for 
their  utility  and  simplicity  of  method.  Many  important  rules  relative 
to  the  use  of  the  convcrsive  vau^  are  contained  in  the  late  venerable 
Granville  Sharp's  *^  Three  Tracts  on  the  Syntax  and  Pronunciation 
of  the  Hebrew  Tongue  ;"  and  Dr.  Gerard  has  accumulated  a  variety 
of  important  observations  on  the  structure  and  genius  of  the  Hebrew 
language  from  Glassius,  SchiUteus,  Robertson,  Buxtorf,  and  other 
eminent  Hebraists.^ 


SECTION  IV. 

Chaldce  Grammars. 

1.  A  SHORT  Chaldce  Grammar,  without  points,  desired  for  the 
use  of  those  who  already  understand  Hebrew.  [By  the  Rev.  J.  Park- 
hurst,  M.  A.] 

This  is  subjoined  to  Mr.  P.'s  Grammar,  which  is  prefixed  to  his  Hebrew  I^xi> 
con.  A  Compendium  of  Chaldee  Grammar  is  given  m  the  soconJ  volume  of  Mt^ 
clof's  Grammatica  Hebraica. 

2.  J.  D.  Michaelis  Grammatica  Chaldaica.     Gottingae,  1771.  8vo. 

3.  Joannis  Jalm  Elementa  Aramai'ca;,  seu  ChaldjeaBrSyriacffi  Liu- 
gun;.  Latine  reddita,  et  nonnullis  accessionibus  aucta,  ab  Andr.  Fr. 
OberJeitner.     Viennie,  1820.  8vo. 

4.  An  Introduction  to  Chaldee  Grammar  ;  in  which  the  Genius  of 
the  Language  is  explained  by  a  new  and  simple  Principle  of  Analy- 
sis.    By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolan.     London,  1821.  12mo. 

5.  Elements  of  the  Chaldee  Language ;  intended  as  a  Supplement 
to  the  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  as  a  General  Introduction  to  the  Ara- 
mcan  Dialects.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Harris,  LL.  D.  London,  1822.  8ra 

I  The  letter  vauj  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  is  said  to  be  conversive ;  became 
it  has  the  power  of  changing  the  signification  of  preterites  into  futures,  and  vies 
versa. 

9  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticising  pp.  40 — 51.297 — 377. 
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ACCOUNT    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    HEBREW    AND  GREEK   LEXICONS. 

[Referred  to  in  Pages  10,  31.  of  this  Volume,] 

SECTION  I. 

Hebrew  Lexicons  with  Points, 

1.  JOANNIS  BUXTORFII   Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum. 
Basilea;,  1634,  1645, 1675,  1720,  or  1735.  8vo. 

2.  Joannis  Buxtorfii  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Talmudicum  ct  Rab- 
binicum.     Basileoe,  1639.  folio. 

3.  Petri  Giiarini  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldso-Biblicuro.  Pa- 
risiis,  1746.  2  vols.  4to. 

4.  Christiani  Stockii  Claris  Lingutr,  Sancto;  Veteris  Testamenti. 
Jen®,  173<>,  1743,  1753.  (best  edit.)  8vo. 

5.  Lexicon  et  Commentarius  Sermonis  Hebraici  et  Chaldaici,  post 
J.  Cocceium  et  J.  H.  Maium,  longe  quani  ante  hac  correctius  et  emen- 
datius  edidit  Job.  Ch.  Fried.  Schulz.     Lipsi®,  1777. 2  vols.  8vo. 

Cocceius's.  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Dictionary  was  very  liighlv  esteemed  in  the 
former  part  cf  the  last  century.  M.  Schulz,  in  preparing  his  edition  for  the  prcs8| 
omitted  all  the  superfluous  Dutch  and  German  words :  and,  in  determining  tlio 
signification  of  each  Hebrew  word,  previously  consulted  the  equivalent  term  in 
the  Arabic  and  other  Oriental  languages.  Ho  also  restored  to  their  true  place 
several  scattered  roots  together  with  their  derivatives.  The  work  is  neatly  and 
correctly  printed  ;  and  may  frequently  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price. 

6.  Joannis  Simonis  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum,  reccnsiiit 
J.  G.  Eichhorn.     Halap,  1793.  2  vols.  8vo. 

7.  Philipp.  Ulric.  Moser  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebraicum  et  Chaldai- 
cum, in  quo  omnium  textus  sacri  Vet.  Test.  Vocabulorum  Hebraico- 
rum  et  Chaldaicorum  sigiiificatio  explicatur,  cum  Indice  Latino  copio- 
eissimo.    Prtefatus  est  D.  Gottlob  Christian  Storr.  Ulmse,  1795.  8vo. 

8.  Joannis  Dindorfii  Novum  Lexicon  LinguiB  Hcbraico-Chaldaica\ 
Lipsiie,  1802.  2  vols.  8vo. 

9.  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum  manuale,  cura  Everardi 
Scheidii  et  Joannis  Groenewoed.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1805.  2  vols. 
8vo. 

10.  A  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  English  Dictionary  ;  containing,  1.  All 
the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  words  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  includ- 
ing the  proper  names,  arranged  under  one  alphabet,  with  the  deri- 
vatives referred  to  their  proper  roots,  and  the  signification  in  Latin 
and  English,  according  to  the  best  authorities.  2.  The  principal 
words  in  the  Latin  and  English  Languages,  with  those  which  cur- 
respond  to  them  in  Hebrew.  By  Joseph  Samuel  C.  F.  Frey.  Lon- 
don, 1816. 2  vols.  8ro. 

11.  E.  F.  C.  Rosenmiilleri  Vocabularium  Veteris  Testamenti  He- 
brseo-Chaldaicum,  Halte  (Libraria  Orphanotrophei).  1822.  8vo. 

12.  D.  G.  Gesenii  Lexicon  Hebraeo-Latinum,  sen  Commentarius 
Philologico-criticus,  Linguse  Hebraica;  et  Chaldaica^  Veteris  Testa- 
menti. Insunt  nomina  propria  hominum,  urbium  et  locorum,  suis 
locis  inserta.  Editio  altera,  plenior  et  copiosior,  imprimis  uberior, 
linguarum  cognatarum  collatione  adaucta.     Lipsiee,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  edition  of  Professor  Gesenius's  Hebrew  Lexicon  was  announced  in  th* 
catalogue  of  books,  published  at  the  Lcipsic  September  Fair^  1891,  and  again  A 
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the  catalofTuc  for  the  EaFtorn  Fair,  }P23y  but  it  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance. 
The  first  edition,  which  was  in  Hebrew  and  Gorman,  was  pubUshcd  at  Leipsic,  in 
1810-12,  in  two  thick  volumes,  Svo.     In  1814,  Anton.  Theod.  Hartmann  printed 
at  Rostock  a  quarto  volume,  entitled,  Supplementa  ad  Buxtorfii  et  Gescnii  Lezica 
Hebraica.     Dr.  GeseniuH  is  considered  the  most  profound  Hebraist  of  the  present 
day,  in  Germany  ;  and  his  work  is  esteemed  to  be  the  best  Hebrew  Lexicon  ex- 
tant.    His  second  edition  promises  to  afford  to  students  of  the  Old  Testament, 
what  Schleusner's  Greek  Lexicon  does  to  those  of  the  New  Testament,  —  almost 
every  information  thoy  con  deriire  concerning  the  original  meanini^  of  the  sacred 
writers.    A  new  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  tramoated  from  Gesenius^s  Ger- 
man and  Hebrew,  by  Professor  Leo,  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  at  Sandhurst, 
is  printing  at  the  University  prens,  Cambridge,  at  the  expense  of  the  Syndicate: 
and  another  translation,  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Andover  (Massachusetts),  is  in  course 
of  publication  in  North  America.     Leusden's  Claris  Hebraica  Veteris  Testamewti 
(Utrecht,   IGSJl,   4to.)   and  Robertson's  Claris  Pentateuchiy  (Latin  and  English, 
Edinburgh,  1770,  8vo.)  are  useful  manuals  for  those  who  commence  their  Hebrew 
reading  with  the  book  of  Genesis  ;  as  Bvthner's  Lyra  Propheiira,  already  noticed 
in  p.  1^'>.  of  this  volume,  and  Messrs.  Key  worth  and  Jones's  Prineima  Hebrmt^ 
(noticed  in  p.  701.  supra) f  are  to  those  who  begrin  with  the  book  of  rsalms.    Of 
J.  H.  Meisncr's  JS'ora  Veteris  Testamenti  Claris,  only  two  volumes  have  appetred 
(Lipsie,  1800, 8vo.)  :  it  is  executed  on  the  plan  of  Leusden's  or  Robertson's  worki, 
but  docs  not  go  through  the  Old  Testament.     Its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  significations  of  Hebrew  words  from  the  Septuagint  version  ;  the  difier* 
ences  of  which  from  the  Hebrew  are  often  examined  and  accounted  for  witk 
much  critical  acumen. 


SECTION  II. 

Hebrew  Lexicons  without  Points. 

1.  1  HE  Hebrew  Concordance  adapted  to  the  English  Bible;  dis- 
posed af^er  the  manner  of  Buxtorf.  By  John  Taylor,  D.  D.  1758.  2 
vols,  folio. 

This  valuable  work  has  already  been  noticed  in  p.  528.  of  this  yohmie ;  it  is 
mentioned  here  because  it  is  in  effect  a  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon. 

2.  An  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  without  Points ;  in  which  the 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  words  of  the  Old  Testament  are  explained  in 
their  leading  and  derived  senses ;  the  Derivative  Words  are  ranged 
under  their  respective  primitives,  and  the  meanings  assigned  to  each^ 
authorised  by  references  to  passages  of  Scripture,  and  frequently  il- 
lustrated and  confirmed  by  citations  from  various  authors.  By  J<^ 
Parkhurst,  M.  A.     London,  1792.  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  (the  value  of  which  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
repeated  impressions  it  has  undergone,)  appeared  in  17()2  ;  the  second  in  1778 ; 
and  the  third  in  171^  ;  all  in  quarto.  The  third  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  edition, 
as  beinj?  the  last  which  was  corrected  by  the  learned  author  himself,  who  closed  a 
long  life  of  study  and  of  piety  in  1797.  But  the  later  ^eniane  London  editions,  in 
royal  8vo.,  being  printed  unaer  the  critical  eye  of  Mr.  Parkhurst's  accomplished 
daughter,  are  more  easy  of  purchase,  and  justly  claim  a  place  in  the  librair  of 
every  student.  The  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  U-rammars  above  noticed  are  prefixed 
to  this  Lexicon. 

SECTION  III. 

LEXICONS   TO   THE    GREEK   TESTAMENT    AND   TO   THE    SEPTUAGINT 

VERSION. 

Numerous  Lexicons  to  the  Greek  Testament  have  been  publish- 
ed at  different  times,  a  hst  of  which  is  given  by  Schleusner,  at  the 
end  of  the  preface  to  his  Lexicon  ;  and  the  defects  of  which  are  con* 
Udered  by  J.  F.  Fischer  in  his  Prolusiones  de  vitiis  Lexicorum  Novi 
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Testamenti,  (Lipsiae,  1791,)  8vo.    The  following  are  those  most  de- 
serving of  attention. 

1.  Critica  Sacra  :  containing  Observations  on  all  the  Radices  of 
tlie  f  lebrew  Wtirds  of  the  Old,  and  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. 
liy  Edward  Lei^h,  Esq.     London,  16G2.  folio,  with  Supplement. 

This  work  was  6r»t  published  in  KkIO  and  1646,  in  4to.  The  folio  impression 
of  I'Ui*^  ini  tho  host  En^li8ii  edition.  The  Critica  Sacra  was  translated  into  Latin 
and  printed  at  Amsterdam,  with  additional  observations  by  John  Moeser,  1696,  in 
foliii.  Mr.  Lcitrh  wa.**  one  of  the  mnal  learned  men  of  hii  time,  and  enjoyed  the 
friondi^hip  of  Arcbbib}iop  Usher.  YUa  work  is  a  very  valuable  help  to  the  under- 
standinrr  of  the  origiuul  languages  of  the  sacred  writings ;  and  as  it  mo^  fre- 
quently be  obtained  at  a  low  price,  it  may  be  substituted  tor  either  of  the  follow- 
ing works,  which  a  student  may  not  perhaps  be  able  to  purchase.  The  Critic& 
Sacra  not  only  i^ives  the  literal  sense  of  every  word  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
incutA,  but  enriches  ahnost  every  definition  with  philological  and  theological  notes, 
drawn  from  the  publications  of  the  best  grammarians  and  critics  then  extant.  To 
this  work  most  succeeding  Lexicographers  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament  have 
been  greatly  indebted. 

2.  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament :  in  which 
the  Words  and  Phrases  occurring  in  those  sacred  books,  are  distinct- 
ly explained  ;  and  the  meanings  assigned  to  each  authorised  by  re- 
ferences to  passages  of  Scripture,  and  frequently  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed by  Citations  from  the  Old  Testament  and  from  the  Greek 
writers.     By  John  Parkhurst,  M.  A.  4to.  and  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  admirable  work  appeared  in  1769 ;  the  second  (which 
is  considered  as  the  best)  in  1794  both  in  quarto;  and  numerous  subsequent  well 
executed  editions  in  royal  8vo.  have  enabled  the  students  of  the  Greek  Testament 
to  avail  themselves  of  tlie  valuable  stores  of  philology  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  has 
provided  for  them.  To  the  work  is  prefixed  a  plain  and  easy  Greek  Grammar, 
adapted  to  the  use  of  learners,  and  those  who  understand  no  other  language  than 
English  ;  it  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  best  summaries  of  Greek  Grammar  ever 
printed. 

3.  Novum  Lexicon  Groeco-Latinum  in  Novum  Testamentum,  con- 

ge.<!sit  et  variis  observationibus  philologicis  illustravit  Johannes  Frie- 

dericus  Schleusner.     Lipsice,  1819.  4  parts  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  the  fourth  and  best  edition  of  an  invaluable  work :  the  first  appeared  at 
J^cipKic  in  17t)l ;  the  second  in  1601 ;  and  the  third  in  1806.  An  elegant  reprint  of 
thiit  J^cxicon  was  executed  at  the  University  press,  Edinburgh,  in  1814,  in  two 
vols.  8vo. :  tho  German  quotations  introduced  by  Schleusner  are  in  this  edition 
translated  into  Eniflish  by  tho  editors,  Messrs.  Smith,  Strauchon,  and  Dickenson. 
Another  reprint  of  this  Lexicon  issued  from  the  Glasgow  press  in  1817,  also  in 
two  volumes  8vo.  The  fourth  Leipsic  edition  contains  many  additional  words 
and  new  obi^ervations  which  are  interspersed  through  the  work.  The  Preface  con- 
tains a  severe  philippic  against  the  two  reprints  just  noticed.l 

4.  Christian!  Schoetgenii  Novum  Lexicon  GreQo-Latinum  in  No- 
vum Testamentum :  post  J.  T.  Krebsium  recensuit,  et  variis  observa- 
tionibus,  philologicis  et  criticis,  locupletavit  G.  L.  Spohn.  LipsisDy 
1790.  8vo.i 

1  Indispensable  as  the  Lexicons  of  Schleusner  and  Spohn  are  to  Biblical  students, 
the  author  cannot  omit  the  following  salutary  advice  of  Bishop  Jebb.  —  "I  would," 
he  says,  "  earnestly  exhort  those  bmlical  students,  who  may  happen  to  use,  (as, 
teith  proper  cautioHt  all  advanctd  students  will  find  it  their  advantage  to  use,)  the 
Lexicons  of  Spohn  and  Schleusner  for  the  New  Testament,  and  those,  of  Schleus- 
ner and  Bretschneider  for  the  Septuagint  and  Apocrypha,  to  be  particularly  on 
their  guard  a^nst  alleged  identity  of  meaning,  in  words  whose  ordinary  significa- 
tion is  any  thing  but  synonymous.  In  such  cases,  let  the  cited  passages  oe  care- 
fully examined ;  and  I  venture  to  affirm,  that,  instead  of  synonymous,  there  will 
almost  universilly  be  fi^nnd  an  important  variation  of  meaning  between  the  relived 
members  :  commonly  a  progress  in  the  sense,  but  always  such  a  Variation,  ac  will 
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The  first  edition  of  SchoGt^onius's  Lexicon  was  published  tt  LeipsiCy  in  1746 ; 
Kreb's  corrected  and  enlarged  edition  appeared  also  at  Leipaic,  in  176i5,  both  is 
6vo.  Previously  to  the  aiipoaranco  of  Scnleuaner*s  work,  Spohn'a  third  editioa 
waa  justly  considered  as  tlic  best  Greek  and  Latin  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament 
for  which  it  may  be  substituted  by  those  who  cannot  afibrd  to  purchase  Schlevs- 
ner's  Tolunies.l 

5.  A  Greek  and  English  Manual  Leicicon  to  the  New  Testament, 
with  examples  of  all  the  irre^lar  and  more  difficult  inflections.  Bj 
J.  H.  Bass.     London,  1820.  12mo. 

This  little  volume  is  confessedly  a  manual  Lexicon  for  young  students  of  ths 
Greek  Testament.  Its  author  has  carefully  abridged  the  more  diffuse  exphiia- 
tions  of  other  Lexicons ;  but  it  is  noticed  here,  principally  because  it  contains 
nearly  fifty  articles  commonly  omitted  in  other  Lexicons  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  which  are  supplied  from  the/otirM  edition  of  Schkusner  above  noticed. 

6.  A  New  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament ;  ui 
which  the  Quantity  of  all  the  douhtful  Vowels  is  carefully  marked, 
and  Genealogical  Tables  connected  with  the  Sacred  History  are  an- 
nexed. For  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Laing,  LL.  D. 
London,  1821.  8vo. 

7.  Novus  Thesaurus  Philologico-Criticus,  sive  Lexicon  in  LXXet 
rehquos  interpretes  Gra^cos  ac  Scriptores  Apocryphos  Veteris  Testa- 
ment! ;  post  Biclium  et  alios  viros  doctos  congessit  et  edidit  Johannes 
Friedericus  Schlcusner.  Lipsioe,  1820,  1821 ;  in  5  parts  or  vols. 
8vo.  Glascuse :  curavcrunt  et  excuderunt  A.  et  J.  M.  Duncan,  Aca- 
demite  Typographi,  impensis  R.  Priestley,  Londini,  1822.  In  three 
thick  volumes,  8vo. 

Biel's  Noma  Thesaurus  PkUologicus^  she  Lexicon  in  LXX.  was  published  at  the 
Ha^ue  in  1779 — 17d3,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  Two  SpicUegiaj  or  supplements  of  words 
omUtedf  were  published  by  Schleusner  (Lipsiie,  17§4,  1786.  Svo.),  and  a  tkird  by 
Bretschneidor.  (Lipsioe,  1805. 6vo.)  On  tne  basis  of  these  publicationB  Schleus- 
ner has  produced  a  Lexicon  for  the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  which  is  surpassed 
only  by  his  Lexicon  for  the  New  Testament. 

The  edition,  which  in  1822  issued  from  the  University  Press  at  Glasgow,  reflects 

frreat  credit  on  the  printers,  Messrs.  A.  and  J.  M.  Duncan,  as  well  as  on  the  pub> 
ishor,  at  whose  expense  it  has  been  undertaken :  it  is  verv  beautifully  executed. 
In  this  edition  many  typographical  errors,  particularly  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
quotations,  have  been  corrected ;  and  the  references  to  the  chapters  and  verses, 
which  in  the  foreign  edition  are  very  inaccurate,  have  been  carefully  amended. 
Professor  Schlcusner *s  German  explanations  of  particular  words  uniformly  havt 
English  Translations  attached  to  them  :  and  to  the  third  volume  there  is  appended 
an  mdex  of  all  the  Hebrew  words  occurring  in  the  work,  together  with  a  coUatioB 
of  verses  and  chapters,  as  set  out  respectively  in  the  editions  of  the  Greek  Septu- 
agint superintended  by  Wechel  ana  Bos.  The  former  of  these  will  in  a  gresi 
measure  supply  the  want  of  a  Hebrew  Lexicon.  This  Appendix,  which  fills  nearly 
three  hundred  pages,  is  not  to  be, found  in  the  Leipsic  Euition. 

It  is  greatly  to  oe  desired  that  some  biblical  scholar,  possessing  sufficient  lei- 
sure, would  collate  Schleusner's  two  Lexicons  and  tliat  of  Mr.Parkhurst,  together 
with  the  y^ry  numerous  Commentators  and  Critics  referred  to  bv  them,  as  well  as 
the  best  recent  British  Commentators  ;  and  from  their  united  labours  produce  a 
copious  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  and  to  the  Septuagint 
Such  an  undertaking  would  be  a  work  of  immense  labour  ;  but  the  benefit  to  the 
majoritv  of  Biblical  students,  who  can  rarely  afford  to  purchase  many  books,  would 
be  mcalculable. 

8.  Clavis  Philologica  Novi  Testamenti,  auctore  M.  Christ.  Abra- 
ham Walil,  Verb.  Div.  apud  Schneebergenses  Miuistro.  Lipsiae, 
1822.  2  vols.  8vo. 

quite  supersede  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  an  unusual^  much  less  an  itnpnu* 
dented t  acceptation  of  the  terms  employed."    Bp.  Jebb's  Sacred  Literature,  pi  SL 
^  Sue  the  note  in  preceding  page  • 
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This  is  a  very  useful  Greek  and  Latin  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament :  it  is  ex- 
pressly deigned  for  thoee  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  Schlousner's  Lexicon, 
above  noticed.  The  author  professes  to  have  availed  himself  diUgently,  of  every 
critical  help  he  could  procure ;  and  to  have  avoided  that  excess  of  philological 
n>cculation,  which,  unhappily  for  inexperienced  students,  is  too  often  found  in 
Schleusner's  masterly  work,  and  which  has  called  forth  the  animadversions  of 
Bishop  Jebb.    See  the  note  in  p.  70G. 

9.  Bretschncidcr  (C.  G.)  Lexicon  Manuale  Graeco-Latinum  in  Li- 
bros  Novi  Testamenti.     Lipsiee,  1823.  2  vols.  8vo. 
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A   NOTICB  OF  THE   PRINCIPAL   LEXICONS    AND   GRAMMARS   OF  THE 

COGNATE,    OR   KINDRED    LANGUAGES. 

[Referred  io^  in  Page  33.  of  this  Volume^] 

SECTION  L 

Lexicons  of  the  Kindred  Languages. 

\.  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  Hebraicum,  Chaldaicuin,  Syriacum, 
Samaritaniim,  Ethiopicum,  Arabicum,  conjunctira  ;  et  Pcrsicum  se- 
paratim.  In  quo  omnes  voces  Ilebracoe,  Chaldsoe,  Syrie,  Samaritans, 
JBthiopica;,  Arabicse,  et  Pcrsicse,  tam  Manuscriptis,  qiiam  impressis 
libris,  cum  primis  autem  in  Bibliis  Polyglottis,  adjectis  hinc  inde  Ar- 
mcuis,  Turcicis,  Indis,  Japonicis,  dtc.  ordine  Alphabetico,  sub  singu- 
lis Radicibus  digestse,  contincntur,  &c.  Cuiaccessit  breviset  harmo- 
nica (quantum  fieri  potuit)  Grammaticae  omnium  prsecedentium 
Lin^arum  Delineatio.  Authore  Edmundo  Castello,  S.  T.  D.  Regioe 
M.  a  sacris :  Linguse  Arabics  apud  Cantabrigienscs  Professore,  Slc. 
Londini  imprimebat  Thomas  Roycroft,  LLD.  Orientalium  Typogra- 
phus  Regius,  1669.  2  vols,  folio. 

This  work,  which  form*  tho  companion  to  Bp.  Walton's  Poly^Iott  Bible  noticed 
in  pp.  116 — 118.  of  the  present  volame,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  perfect 
undertaking  of  the  kind  hitherto  performed  by  human  industry  and  learning. 
**  Dr.  Castell  expended  boUi  his  fortune  and  his  life  in  this  immense  undertaking. 
It  is  true  he  had  help  from  several  learned  men.  Dr.  Murray  lent  him  assistance 
in  the  Arabic ;  Doctor  (afterwards  Bishop)  Bevoridge,  in  the  Syriac ;  and  Dr. 
Wansleb  in  the  iEthiopic.  But  the  person  to  whom  he  was  most  indebted  was 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Ligntfoot,  a  man  who,  for  the  amiablenens  of  his  disposition, 
the  purity  of  his  mannersi  and  the  extent  and  depth  of  his  literary  knowledge, 
had,  even  in  that  age  of  profound  learning,  no  superior,  and  since  no  equal.  So 
implicitly  did  Dr.  Castell  depend  on  his  judgment,  that  when  he  began  that  work, 
in  1G57,  he  wrote  to  him  for  direction  and  iMvice,  promising  either  to  proceed  in 
or  suppress  it,  as  he  should  determine.  Dr.  Lightfoot  not  only  helped  on  this  im- 
mortal work  by  his  counsels,  corrections,  &c.  but  he  also  contributed  money,  and 
procured  subscriptions,  so  that  Dr.  Castell  acknowledged  there  was  no  roan  in  the- 
three  kingdoms  to  whom  he  owed  so  much.  When  Dr.  Castell  sent  him  his  Lexi- 
con, he  acknowledged  that  it  owed  a  great  part  of  its  perfection  to  his  learning 
and  industry,  and  thought  his  name  should  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
title-page.  The  Persic  Licxicon  is  the  fruit  of  tne  joint  Iwour  of  nimself  and 
Golius.  This  part  of  Dr.  Castell's  work  has  been  undervalued  by  such  as  either 
did  not  or  could  not  consult  it ;  but  it  is  an  excellent  work ;  and  to  it  even  Meninski 
and  Richardson  are  indebted  for  a  multitude  of  articles.  Its  chief  fault  is  want  of 
distinct  arrangement ;  the  words  are  sadly  intermixed,  and  many  Persian  words  are 
printed  with  Hebrew  types,  probably  because  they  had  but  few  Persian  charac- 
ters. Dr.  Castell  laboured  at  this  work  for  seventeen  years,  during  which  tim« 
he  nuiintained  in  his  own  house,  at  his  own  cost,  seven  Englishmen  and  seven 
foreigners,  as  writers,  all  of  whom  died  before  the  work  was  &ished.  The  name* 
«f  those  respectable  literary  drndgea  I  have  not  been  able  to  find.    Besidee  the 
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12,000Z.  of  his  own  property,  which  this  mtt  man  expended  on  this  work,  he 
obliged  to  borrow  loOOi.  more ;  &nd  not  being  able  to  make  np  this  moaej,  he 
constrained  to  make  application  to  King  Charles  II.  and  entreat  him,  tie  emrtw 
ts^tt  prmmium  tot  UUilrum  et  sumptuum  —  that  a  prison  might  not  be  the  reward 
of  so  many  labours  and  so  much  expense.  This  produced  a  letter  from  the  king, 
in  1660,  to  all  the  archbishops,  bishops,  dukes,  lords,  and  nobles  of  the  realm,  re- 
commending  the  work,  and  earnestly  soliciting  pecuniary  assistance  in  behalf  of 
its  distressed  and  embarrassed  author ;  which  was  followed,  three  years  after,  by 
one  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  directed  to  all  the  clerry,  on  the  same 
bohalf ;  and,  aflerwards,  by  another  fVom  twenty-nine  English  and  Irish  prelates, 
earnestly  entreating  the  public  not  to  permit  this  great  man  to  sink  under  his  la- 
bours, and  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  brought  on  him  by  a  work,  which  he  had 
undertaken  for  the  honour  of  God,  the  promotion  of  religion  and  learning,  and 
consequently  the  good  of  mankind.  Is  it  not  strange,  that  when  the  king  ud  the 
clergy  laid  this  so  much  to  heart,  and  recommended  it  so  warmly,  the  author's 
embarrassmrats  should  still  continue  ?  The  reason  seems  to  have  been  this  — 
the  nation  was  impoverished,  and  the  exchequer  itself  emptied,  by  the  late  civil 
wars*. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  pa^  of  his  Preface,  he  makes  the  fiillowinv  complaint, 
which  no  scholar  can  road  without  pain  of  heart ;  "  Socios  quidem  haboi  m  hoc 
oprre,  sod  pcrexiguo  tempore  mecum  in  illo  commorantes,  nescio  an  dicam,  im- 
mensitate  laboris  plane  exterritos.  Per  plures  annos,  jam  etate  provcctua,  et  una 
cum  patrimonio  satis  competenti,  exhaustis  etiam  animi  viribos,  oculis  caliganti- 
bus,  corporis  variis  in  hoc  ope  re  coniractis,  et  dislocatis  membris,  relictos  sum  so- 
lus, sine  amanuensi,  aut  vel  correctore  ullo."  lie  died  in  1685.  Some  copies  of 
this  Lexicon  have  in  tho  title,  '^  Londini,  Scott,  1686  ;**  but  this  proves  nothing 
more  than  a  re-impression  of  the  title  ;  for  there  never  was  a  second  edition  of  the 
work.  (Clarke's  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  pp.  268— 27t).)  For  other  in^ 
teresting  particulars  concerning  this  distinguished  but  ill-requited  scholar,  set 
Chahnerss  Biographical  Dictionary,  vol.  viii.  pp.  398—400. 

2.  V.  Scbindleri  Lexicon  Pentaglotton,  Hebraicum*  Chaldaicmii, 
Syriaciun,  Talmudico-Rabbinicum,  et  Arabicum.  Hanoriae,  1612. 
foUo. 


SECTION  II. 

Ryriac  Grammars  and  Lexicons, 

1.  Johannts  Leusdeni  Schola  Syriaca,  una  cum  Dissertatione  de 
Literis  et  Lingua  SamaritaxioruDi.  Ultrajecti,  1658.  12mo. 
.  2.  Caroli  Schaaf  Opus  Aramceum,  complectens  GrammatieaiB 
Chaldaicam  et  Syriacam,  Selecta  ex  Targumim,  cum  versione  Lati- 
na,  necnon  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  &c.  Lugduni  BataTonim»  1066. 
12mo. 
t).  J.  D.  Michaelis  Grammatica  Syriaca.     HalflBy  1784.  4to. 

4.  A  Syriac  Grammar,  principally  adapted  to  the  New  Testament 
in  that  lans^iia^e.     By  Thomas  Yeates.     London,  1821.  8to. 

5.  Martini  Trostii  Lexicon  Syriacum.  Cothenis  AnhaltinonuBi 
1023.  4to. 

6.  iEgidii  Gutbirii  Lexicon  Syriacum.    Hamburgi,  1667.  Ifhno. 

7.  Caroli  Schaaf  Lexicon  Syriacum  Concordantiale*  omnes  Nofi 
Testamentt  Syriaci  voces,  et  ad  harum  illustrationem  multas  aliu 
Syriacas,  et  linguarum  affinium  dictiones  complectens,  cum  necessa- 
riis  indicibus,  Syriaco  et  Latino,  ut  et  catalogo  nominum  proprionim 
et  Gcntilium  N.  T.  Syr.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1709.  4to. 

This  work  was  published  as  a  companion  to  the  beaatiftil  edition  of  tho  Byrini 
Testament,  publisned  at  Leyden  in  the  same  year.  In  his  prefiu^,  Schaaf  ankei 
honourable  mention  of  the  previous  labours  of  Trostias>  Gatburitts,  and  espMiill^ 
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of  the  Syriac  Lexicon  contained  in  the  Heptaglott  Lexicon  of  oar  learned  coun- 
tryman Edmund  Castell.l 

8.  An  introduction  to  the  Syriac  Language  ;  in  which  the  Genius 
of  the  Language  is  explained  by  a  new  and  simple  Principle  of  Ana- 
lysis.    By  the  Rer.  Frederick  Nolan.     London,  1821.  12n)0. 


SECTION  III. 

Arabic  Grammars  and  Lexicons. 

1.  Philippi  Guadagnoli  Breves  Arabicae  Linguae  Institutiones. 
Roniee,  1642.  4to. 

2.  Thomoe  Erpenii  Grammatica  Arabica,  cum  fabulis  Lokmani,  et 
excerptis  anthologioe  veterum  ArabisB  poetarum.  Arabice  et  Latine 
interprete  Alberto  Schultens.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1748, 1767.  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  Erpenius's  Arabic  Grammar  appeared  in  1636,  in  4to.  Those 
of  1748  and  1767  are  considered  the  best. 

3.  Thomas  Erpenii  Rudimenta  Linguse  Arabics.  Florilegiom  sen- 
tentiarum  et  Clavem  dialectorum  adjecit  Albertus  Schultens.  Lugdur- 
ni  Batavorum,  1770.  4to.     Best  edition. 

4.  A  Grammar  of  the  Arabic  Language,  in  which  the  rules  are  il- 
lustrated by  authorities  from  the  best  writers.  By  John  Richardson. 
London,  1776.  4to. 

5.  Grammaire  Arabe,  par  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  Paris,  181t).  2  vols. 
8vo. 

6.  Institutiones  Grammatical  Arabicae,  auctore  Antonio  Aryda« 
Vindobonae,  1813.  4to. 

7.  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Linguae  Arabicae :  accedunt  sen- 
tentiaB  et  narrationes  Arabicae,  una  cum  Glossario  Arabico-Latino. 
Auctore  Ern.  Frid.  Car.  Rosenmiillero,  Theol.  Doct.  et  in  Academia 
Lipsiensi  Prof,  ordinario.     Lipsitc,  1818.  4to. 

Of  the  very  numerous  grammari  of  the  Arabic  Language  which  have  been  pnb- 
liihed,  this  of  Professor  R^senmOlIer  is  considered  the  t)eBt.  The  author  has  made 
great  use  of  Sacy's  Grammaire  Arabe  ;  and  the  Chrestomathy,  or  selection  of 
passages  from  Arabic  Writers,  enhances  the  value  of  his  publication. 

8.  Antonii  Giggeii  Thesaurus  Linguae  Arabicae ;  seu  Lexicon  Ara* 
bicum  Latinum.     Mediolani,  1632.  4  vols,  folio. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  work,  though  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  correctneaa  t» 
the  following  Lexicon  of  Golius. 

9.  Jacobi  Golii  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum,  contextum  ex  probatio- 
ribus  orientis  Lexicographis.  Accedit  Index  Latinus  copiosissimus, 
qui  Lexici  Latiuo-Arabici  vicem  explere  possit.  Lugduni  Batavorum, 
1653.  folio. 

"  This  is  an  invaluable  work,  and  the  best  on  the  subject  ever  published.  It  is 
in  every  respect  well  edited.  The  arrangement  of  the  words,  the  definitions 
given,  the  paper,  types,  and  typo^phicd  execution,  —  are  all  in  the  first  style 
of  accuracy  and  elegance."    fiibhog.  Diet.  vol.  iv.  p.  7. 

10.  Jacobi  Scheidii  Glossarium  Arabico-Latinum  Manuale.  Lug*- 
duni  Batavorum,  1769.  4to. 

11.  Johannis  Jahn  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum,  ChrestomathisB  Ar»>- 
hioB  accommodatum,  et  Chrestomathia  Arabica.  Vindobonae,  1802*. 
2  Tols.  8to. 

1  CastoU's  Syriac  Lexicon  was  reprinted  at  Oottingen  in  1788,  in  two  pacify 
forming  one  vohuM  hmU  4to. 
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12.  Dictionnaire  Abrege  Francais-Arabe.  Par  J.  F.  Ruphy.  Pa- 
ris, 1802.  4to. 

For  a  full  accoant  of  Arabic  Orammars  and  Lexicons,  the  render  is  referred 
to  Schnurrer  B  Bibliotheca  Arabka,  in  which  their  dates,  Ac.  are  paiticularlj 
specified. 


SECTION  IV. 

Elhiopic  Grammar  and  Lexicons. 

1.  Jobi  Ludolphi  Grummatica  LinguA  AroharicsB  (Tel  ^thiopics), 
qii«e  vernacula  est  Habessinorum.  Francofurti  ad  Mcenuzn,  1698» 
folio  ;  1702,  folio.     Best  edition. 

2.  Jobi  Ludolphi  Lexicon  Amharico-Latinum.  Francofurti  ad 
Moenura,  1698.  folio. 

This  is  commonly  bound  up  with  the  first  edition  of  Ludolph's  Amharie  Onai- 

mnr. 

3.  Jobi  Ludolphi  Lexicon  JiEthiopico-Latinum.  Francofurti  ad 
Mccnum,  1698.  folio. 


SECTION  V. 

Egyptian  Grammar  and  Lexicon. 

1.  Lexicon  iEgyptiaco-Latinum,  ex  veteribus  illius  Lingufe  monn- 
mentis  summo  studio  collectum  k  Maturino  Vejssiere  La  Croze. 
Edentibus  Christiano  Scholtz  et  Carolo  Godofredo  Woide.  Ozonii 
e  Typographia  Clarendoniano,  1775.  4to. 

2.  Christiani  Scholtz  Grammatica  yEgyptiaca  utriusque  dialecti : 
quum  breviant,  illustravit,  edidit  Carolus  Godofredus  Woide.  Oxo- 
nii  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano,  1778.  4to. 

These  publications  are  not  of  common  occurrence,  and  have  acquired  additional 
value  since  various  fragments  of  the  antient  Coptic  and  Sahidic  versions  of  the 
Now  Tefc-tament  have  been  published. ^  Previously  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
Egyptian  literature  was  but  slightly  regarded  in  Europe,  and  might  possibly  have 
beon  still  disregarded,  if  the  celebrated  oriental  traveller  Bartolomeo  De  la  Valle 
had  not  brought  to  Rome,  from  Egjrpt,  among  other  curiosities,  some  Coptic  or 
Egyptian  manuscripts,  of  which  he  gave  the  perusal  to  Athanasius  Kircher,  a 
voluminous  but  very  indifferent  writer  in  regard  to  solidity  and  fidelity.  KirdMr, 
however,  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  who  published  a  book,  relating  to  tiw 
Egyptian  language,  under  the  title  Lingua  JEgXfptiaca  Restituta.  (Aommk,  1643. 
4to.)  Which  was,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  manuscript  dictionary  or  vocabulary  of 
De  la  Valle.  Theodore  Petneus,  who  had  been  in  Egypt  in  the  same  eentnry,  en- 
riched Europe  with  several  valuable  manuscripts  ;  and  he  well  understanding  the 
Egyptian  tongue,  would  have  proved  a  restorer  of  Egyptian  literature,  had  he 
met  with  proper  encouragement ;  but  he  could  no  where  find  it,  not  even  in  Lon> 
don,  where  he  printed  the  first  psalm  as  a  specimen  of  the  Egyptian  language. 
Happily  his  manuscripts  were  sold  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  placed  in 
his  library  at  Berlin. 

Dr^  Wilkins,  a  German,  and  La  Croze,  a  Frenchman,  distinguished  themselves, 
in  the  beginning  of  tliis  century,  by  their  cultivation  of  the  Egyptian  ton^e.  The 
former  met  with  encouragement  and  preferment  in  England ;  and  printed  at  Ox- 
ford  in  1716,  the  Egyptian  New  Testament,  in  the  Coptic  or  Lower  Egyptian  dia- 
lect. He  also  printed  the  Pentateuch,  at  London,  in  1731.  But  Ming  unac- 
quainted  with  the  Sahidic  or  Upper  Egvptian  dialect,  he  mistook  the  SiSiidic  or 
Thebaidic  manuscripts  in  the  BcNdleian  Library  for  faulty  Coptic  ones.  La  Crose 
being  librarian  to  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Berlin,  and  having  free  access  to  the 

1  See  a  notice  of  them  in  p.  192.  of  the  present  volame. 
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Effjrptian  manascripts  of  Petrciui  in  that  library,  compiled  flroin  thoBC  and  soma 
otner  manuscripts,  a  valuable  dictionary,  which  he  finished  in  17!22.  lie  was 
much  assisted  in  this  undertaking  by  Dr.  Jablonsky,  a  learned  professor  at  Frank- 
fort, who  collected  several  materials  for  him  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  that  of 
the  king  of  France,  at  Paris.  Dr.  Jablonsky  ffave  La  Croze  the  first  hint  that, 
beside  the  Coptic  dialect,  there  was  another  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  is  now  com- 
monly called  the  Sahidic  or  Thebaidic  dialect.  He  sent  him  likewise  a  transcript 
of  a  manuscript  of  this  kind  (No.  393,  Huntington,  in  the  Bodleian  Library)  de 
Mysteriis  LUerarum  Gracarumj  from  which  La  Croze  took  CoUectiontm  vocwn 
cuarundam  Sahidicarum,  which  is  annexed  to  his  Dictionary.  Jablonsky,  who  on 
his  travels  had  copied  several  Egyptian  manuscripts,  communicated  them  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Scholtz,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king  of  Prussia ;  who  be- 
ing furnished  with  the  manuscripts  at  Berlin,  and  the  Dictionary  of  La  Croze, 
wrote,  in  1750,  an  Egyptian  Grammar  of  both  dialects,  in  two  vou.  4to.  Several 
learned  men  wished  that  both  the  Dictionary  and  the  Grammar  might  be  publish- 
ed, but  they  could  not  find  a  printer  furnished  with  Egyptian  types,  or  who  would^ 
hazard  the  undertaking  ;  till,  at  last,  the  university  of  Oxford,  on  a  noble  princi- 
ple of  public  spirit,  determined  to  take  the  business  in  hand.  When  the  Dictionary 
was  printing.  Dr.  Woide  was  desired  to  make  some  additions  to  it ;  but  this  not 
being  proposed  to  him  till  more  than  half  the  work  was  printed  off,  he  could  ex- 
tend his  remarks  to  throe  letters  only ;  and  to  render  the  undertaking  more  useful, 
he  added  an  index. 

It  was  intended  to  print  the  Grammar  of  Mr.  Scholtz,  in  two  4to  vols,  immedi- 
ately aflcr  the  Dictionary,  but  it  being  found  too  voluminous.  Dr.  Woide  very 
properly  abridged  it ;  and  the  work,  so  fiir  from  losing  by  his  abridgment,  has 
gained  very  considerably  ;  for  Dr.  W.  has  carefully  examined,  corrected,  and  im- 
proved the  Grammar,  by  means  of  manuscripts  unknown  to  Mr.  Scholtz,  of  which 
he  gives  on  account  in  the  preface  prefixed  to  the  Grammar.  The  Sahidic  part, 
which  is  now  to  be  found  in  this  Grammar,  was  entirely  supplied  by  Dr.  Woide. 

Two  circumstances  must  particularly  recommend  this  Grammar  -,  first,  that  the 
rules  laid  down  are  illustrated  and  supported  by  examples,  quoted  from  the  above- 
mentioned  manuscripts  ;  secondly,  that  it  exhibits  both  dialects,  to  one  of  which 
we  have  hitherto  been  entire  strangers.  (Monthly  Review  (O.  S.)  vol.  Ix.  p.  1. 
Nichols's  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  vol.  ix.  pp.  9 — 11.) 


SECTION  VL 

Persian  Chrammars  and  Lexicons. 

.  1.  Ludovici  de  Dieu  Rudimenta  Linguoe  Persicie  :  accedunt  duo 
priora  capita  Geneseos  ex  Persica  translatione  Jacobi  Tawusi.  Lug- 
duni  Batavorum,  1639.  4to. 

2.  Angeli  a  S.  Joseph  Gazophylacium  Lingue  Persarum.  Amste- 
lodami,  1684.  folio. 

3.  A  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language.^  By  Sir  William  Jones. 
London,  1809.  4to.  seyenth  edition. 

The  first  edition  of  this  Grammar  appeared  in  1775,  in  4to. ;  in  that  of  1809  the 
orthography  is  adapted  to  the  mode  or  spellinjBf  adopted  by  Dr.  Wilkins  in  his  im- 
proved edition  of  Richardson's  Persian  Dictionary.  Sir.  W.  Jones's  Grammar 
forms  the  fifth  volume  of  the  octavo  edition  of  his  works. 

4.  Francisci  de  Dorobay  Grammatica  Linguse  Persicie ;  accedunt 
dialogi,  historise,  sententiee,  et  narrationes  Persice.  Vicnnce,  1804. 
4to. 

5.  A  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language.  By  M.  Lumsden,  LL.  D. 
London,  1811.  2  vols,  small  folio. 

6.  Francisci  Wilken  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Linguse  Persa- 
rum, cum  Chrestomathia,  et  auctario  ad  Cbrestomatbiam.  Lipsiie, 
1805 ;  2  parts  forming  1  vol.  8vo. 

7.  A  Dictionary,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  English :  with  a  Disserta« 
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tion  on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Manners  of  Eastern  NatioiuL 
By  John  Kichardsoo,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  A  new  edition  with  numeroitf 
additions  and  improvements,  by  Charles  Wilkins,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
London,  180&~1810.  2  vols,  royal  4to. 

The  firBt  edition  of  this  great  and  elaborate  work  appeared  at  Oxford  and  Loti> 
don  in  1777,  in  one  large  n>lio  volume.  Dr.  Wilkins  has  revised  it  throttghout, 
corrected  the  orthography  of  every  word,  and  enlarged  it  to  a  great  extent,  witk 
very  numerous  additions,  which  his  long  residence  in  India  and  profound  knev- 
Icdgo  of  the  Persian  language,  peculiarly  qualified  him  to  moke.  As  the  bulk  and 
price  of  this  work  render  it  accessible  to  comparatively  few  students  of  Persia, 
Mr.  Hopkins  compiled  from  it  on  abridgment,  entitled  a  VocahMiMry^  Persum^ 
jirabUf  and  English^  which  was  printed  at  London  in  1810,  in  8vo. 

The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  further  information  respecting  ele- 
^mentary  works,  on  Oriental  Literature,  is  referred  to  Professor  Lee*s 
Sylloge  Librorum  orientalium^  quibus  linguamm  biblicarum  studiosi 
maximo  cum  fructu  uti  queant  (Cantabrigiie,  1821.  8vo.)  In  this 
manual.  Prof.  Lee  has  particularly  specified  those  treatises  which  are 
most  worthy  of  the  student's  attention. 
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A   LIST    OF   THE    PRINCIPAL    WRITERS    ON    THE    CRITICISM   AND 
INTERPRETATION    OF   THE    SCRIPTURES. 

[Referred  to^  in  Page  491.  of  this  Volumu.] 


*^^  As  the  caUhors^  who  hare  treated  on  particular  branches  of  Sat' 
ered  Criticism  and  interpretation  are  citedy  and  the  titles  of  their  works 
are  specified  in  the  course  of  this  work^  under  the  several  heads  to  which 
they  properly  belong,  the  present  notice  is  designedly  restricted  to  the 
Principal  Writers,  who  have  treated  generally  on  these  topics. 

L  An  Introduction  to  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  by  MM. 
Beausobre  and  L'Enfant.  Cambridge,  1779, 1788, 1806, 1816, 1819. 
8vo. 

This  was  originally  a  preface  to  the  French  version  of  the  New  Testament  pak> 
lished  by  MM.  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant  at  Amsterdam  in  1718.  It  is  aho  tobe 
found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Theological  Tracts  collected  by  Bishop  Wtisqfi. 

2.  Joannis  Alberti  Bingelii  Apparatus  Criticus  ad  Novum  Testa* 
raeutum,  criseos  sacrse  compendium,  limam,  supplementum,  ac  fruo- 
tnm  exhibens.     Cura  Philippi  Davidis  Burkii.    TubingiB,  1763.  4to. 

The  first  impression  of  this  work  appeared  in  Bengel's  edition  of  the  Qntk 
Testament,  published  at  Tubingen,  in  1734.  4to.  It  was  materially  enlarged  aid 
corrected  by  Burkius.  Much  has  been  done  by  later  critics,  but  the  researches  ef 
Bengel  are  not  superseded  by  their  learned  labours. 

3.  The  Sacred  Classics  Defended  and  Illustrated,  by  Antony  Black- 
wall.     London,  1727,  1731.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Blackwoll  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  purity  of  the  Greek  style  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  he  vindicates  in  his  fint  volume.  The  seeond  vohunt, 
which  is  the  most  valuable,  contains  many  excellent  observations  on  the  dirisioB 
of  the  New  Testament  into  chapters  and  verses,  and  also  on  various  reading 
This  work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Christopher  Woll,  and  published  at  Letp- 
sic  in  1736.  4to. 

4.  C.  A.  Bode  Pseudo-Critiea  Bfillio-Bengeliaoa,  qua  aUegaticme9 
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pro  vnriis  Nov!  Testanicnti  Lectionibus  refutantur.     Ilulte,  1767.  ft 
vcili*.  8vo. 

Dr.  Mill  in  his  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  not  being  sufficiently 
Rcqiiaiiitnd  witli  the  Oriental  Versions,  had  recourse  to  the  Latin  translations  or 
them  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  for  the  various  rendin£rs  of  those  versions. 
Consequently  he  erred  whenever  these  wore  incorrect.  Similar  mistakes  were 
cummiltod  by  Bengel  from  the  same  cause.  The  design  of  Professor  Bode  is  to 
correct  the  defects  and  mistakes  of  those  eminent  critics.  Bode  is  considered  bj 
his  countrymen  as  a  man  of  most  extensive  learning,  but  totally  destitute  of  ele- 
gance as  a  writer. 

5.  Horaj  Biblica* ;  beiiifir  a  connected  Scries  of  Miscellaneous  Notes 
on  the  oritriiial  Text,  early  Versions,  and  Printed  Editions  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  By  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  Oxford  and  London* 
1799.  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  tiiis  iudicious  manual  of  Biblical  Criticism  was  privately 
printed  in  17!J7,  for  the  author's  friends.  It  has  since  been  repeatedly  printed  in 
royal  f*vo.  witli  an  ndditional  volume  treatingr  on  the  books  accounted  sacred  bv 
the  Mohammei'.  ms,  Hindoos,  Farsees,  Chinese,  and  Scandinavians.  In  1810  IVi. 
Boulard  published  a  French  translation  of  this  work  from  the  edition  printed  at 
Oxford,  ill  171>0. 

0.  Dissertations,  qui  peuvent  servir  do  Prologomenes  de  TEcriture 
iSaiiite.     Par  Doni.  Calinet.     Paris,  17'i0.  3  vols.  4to. 

These  dissertations  were  ori^rinally  prefixed  by  Calmet  to  the  different  books  of 
Scripture,  and  published  in  his  commentary  ;  in  this  4to.  edition  Calmet  has  col- 
lected them  with  considerable  additions. 

7.  Ludovici  Cappelh  Critica  Sacra  ;  sive  de  Variis,  qua;  in  Sacris 
Vetoris  Tcstanienti  libris  occurrunt,  Lectionibus  Libri  sex.  Parisiis, 
l<),30.  folio.     Halo-,  1775— 17fc<(».  3  vols.  8vo. 

In  this  work  Cappcl  attacked  the  notion,  which  at  that  time  obtained  generally 
ainon^  biblical  critics,  of  the  absolute  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text.  So  muen 
were  the  French  Protestants  displeased  at  it,  that  they  prevented  it  from  being 
printed  either  at  Sedan,  Geneva,  or  Leyden.  Atlenirth  Father  Morinus  and  some 
other  learned  men  in  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome,  obtained  permission 
for  its  publication  at  Paris.  It  is  noic  admitted  that  Cappel  has  fully  proved  hie 
point.  He  was  however  severely  attacked  by  Arnold  Boott,  and  especially  by  the 
younjror  Buxtorf,  who  in  M'mA  printed  his  Anti-Critica,  scu  Vindicin  veritatie 
£braic9B  adversus  Ludovici  (-apelli  Criticam,  quam  vocat  Sacram,  &^.  BasileVy 
4to. ;  in  which  Buxtorf  most  strenuously  advocates  the  authority  and  absolute  in- 
tegrity of  the  Hebrew  text.  This  standard  work,  which  cost  its  learned  author 
thirty -six  years'  labour,  exhibits  in  six  hooks  the  various  readings,  which  result,  1. 
From  a  juxtaposition  of  different  parts  of  the  Old  Testament;  2.  From  a  colla- 
tion of  the  parallel  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  3.  From  collations 
of  the  Masora,  Samaritan  Version,  and  most  anticnt  printed  editions  of  the  He- 
brow  Scriptures  ;  4.  From  a  collation  of  the  Soi)tua^int  with  the  Hebrew  text ; 
5.  From  collations  of  the  Hebrew  text  with  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  and  the 
Greek  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion  ;  with  the  Latin  Vulgate  ; 
and  with  the  Masoretic  and  Rolibinical  commentators ;  6.  The  sixth  and  conclod- 
ing  book  treats  on  the  errors  which  arc  to  be  ascribed  to  transcribers,  and  on  the 
readings  derived  from  conjectural  criticism.  The  best  edition  of  CappoPs  work 
is  the  octavo  one  above  noticed  ;  it  contains  his  various  defences  of  liimsclf  againit 
his  bitter  antagonists,  and  was  superintended  by  MM.  Vogel  and  Scharfenberg, 
who  have  inserted  numerous  valuable  notes,  in  which  the  arguments  and  state- 
ments of  Cappel  are  occasionally  examined,  corrected,  or  refuted. 

8.  Joh.  Gottlob  Carpzovii  Critica  Sacra  Veteris  Testament!.  Lip- 
siiB,  1738.  4to. 

This  elaborate  work  consists  of  three  parts,  treating  I.  On  the  Divine  Origin, 
Authenticity,  Divisions,  and  original  Language  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Maso- 
ra,  Keri  ana  Kctib,  and  the  principal  MSS.  and  Editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures ;  — 2.  On  the  different  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  antient  and  modem  ; 
and  3.  A  Vindication  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  against  the  rude  Attacka  of  Mr. 
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Whuitrjn,  in  his  Efnia?  towards  restoring  the  trae  Text  of  the  Old  Testameat. 
Carpzov  adheres  to  tlio  hicfii  notions  which  in  his  time  continued  to  preTail,  con- 
QGfning  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  Text:  but  (Bishop  Marsh  remarlu)  ''if 
proper  allowance  be  made  on  tliis  account,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  iteelu] 
work,  and  replete  with  inf(»rination  on  the  subject  of  Hebrew  criticiun."  (Lec- 
tures on  Divinity,  part  ii.  p.  133.) 

9.  lutroductio  ad  Libros  Canonicos  Veteris  Testament!  omnes, 
prepco^nita  Critica  et  Historica  ac  Auctoritatis  vindicias  exponens. 
Adornata  studio  D.  J.  Gottlob  Carpzovii.  4to.  Lipsie,  1731  ;  2d* 
edit.  1741. 

The  reader  will  here  find  very  learned  disquisitions  upon  every  book  of  the  OU 
Testament,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  most  approved  writers  on  most  of  them.  ^  Caip- 
zov  was  a  man  of  profound  erudition  and  indefatigable  industry.  His  worii  con- 
tains the  principal  materials,  which  had  been  afl^rded  by  his  predecessors,  per- 
spicuously arranged,  and  augmented  by  his  own  valuable  observations."  (Bp>. 
Marsh.) 

10.  The  Sacred  Interpreter  :  or  a  practical  Introduction  towards 
a  beneficial  rending  and  tliorough  understanding  of  the  Holy  Bible. 
By  David  Collyer,  Vicar  of  Great  Coxwell,  Berks.  8vo.  2  foIs.  Lon- 
don, 1746 ;  CurliHie,  179().     Last  edition,  Oxford,  1815. 

'^  The  author  of  this  work  lived  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century  ;  it  not 
only  went  throufrh  several  editions  in  England,  but  in  1750  was  translated  inlo 
German.  It  is  calcidated  for  readers  in  general,  and  is  a  good  popular  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."    (Bp.  Marsh.) 

11.  J.  A.  Dathii  Opuscula  ad  Interpretationem  et  Crisin  Yeterit 
Testamenti.     Edidit  E.  F.  C.  Rosenmiiller.     Lipsiffi,  1796.  8vo. 

12.  J.  G.  Eichliorn  Einleitung  ins  Alte  Testament. — Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament,  by  J.  G.  Eichhorn.  Leipzig,  1803 — 12.  4  toIs. 
8vo.     Latest  and  best  edition. 

13.  J.  G.  Eichhorn,  Einjeitung  ins  Neue  Testament.     Leipzigi 

1804—1815.  3  vols.  8vo. 

Professor  Eichhorn  succeeded  the  celebrated  Michaelis  in  the  Divinity  Chur  at 
Gottingen.  His  works  are  considered  classical  on  the  subject  of  Biblical  Criti- 
cism, rroposals  were  issued,  many  years  since,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lloyd,  Regivi 
Professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  (or  publishing  by  subecrip- 
tioB  a  translation  from  the  German  of  Professor  JBichhorn's  Introduction  to  IJm 
Study  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  translation  never  appeared.  Of  this  work 
the  reader  will  find  a  copious  analysis  in  the  Monthly  Review  (N.  S.)  vol.  xxiiL 
pp.  481 — 497.  Of  the  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  no  notice  has  hitherto 
appeared  in  the  Enjrlish  Literary  Journals.  Eichhorn  is  one  of  those  Germui 
Divines,  who  reject  the  inspiration  of  Moses ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  fieat 
Jewish  Legislator  compiled  his  primaeval  history  from  distinct  jro^a^  or  traditiottil 
documents.  A  notice  of  his  eccentric  hypothesis  relative  to  the  Apocalypse  wiD 
be  found  infra,  in  No.  VII.  Sect.  VI.  ^2.  among  the  commentators  on  the  Reve- 
lation of  Saint  John. 

14.  Fabricy  (Pere),  De.«»  Titres  Primitives  dc  la  Revelation  ;  oi 
cont^iderations  sur  I'lntegrite  du  Texte  Original  dc  TAncien  Testa- 
ment.    Rome,  1772.  8vo. 

This  work  contains  much  curious  learning,  urged  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  ingenuity,  in  favour  of  the  Masorctic  system. 

15.  J.  F.  Fischeri  Prolusiones  de  Versionibus  Graecis  Libronun 
Veteris  Testamenti.     Liiisiae,  1772.  8vo. 

16.  Nicolai  Fulleri  Miscellanea  Sacra,  cum  Apologia  eontra  V. 
CI.  Joliannem  Drusiuni.  Lugd.  Bat.*  1622.  8vo.  edit.  opt.  Also  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  Critici  Sacri. 

^  17.  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  or  Heads  of  tbe  Course  of 
licctures  on  that  subject,  read  in  the  University  and  King^s  Cglkg^ 
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of  Aberdeen.     Bj  Alexander  Gerard,  D.  D.     Edinburgh,   1808. 

8vo. 

*'  Oi general  and  tUmentary  treatises,"  on  sacred  criticism,  ^*  there  it  noii9 
which  is  more  to  be  recommended,  either  for  perspicuity  or  correctness,  than  the 
Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  published  by  Dr.  Uerard,  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Aberdeen."    (Bp.  Marsh.) 

18.  Gesenii  (Gulielmi)  Anecdota    Oxoniensia,  Tomus  Primus. 

Lipsice,  1822.  4to. 

This  volume  comprises  two  fasciculi,  the  first  of  which  contains  the  Samaritsai 
Psalms,  with  an  Arabic  version  and  notes  :  in  the  second  fasciculus,  there  is  a  dis* 
sertation  on  Syriac  Lexicons,  with  specimens  of  the  hitherto  inedited  lexicons  of 
Bar  Ali  and  Bar  Buhluli. 

19.  Salomonis  Glas^ii  Plulologia  Sacra ;  qua  totius  S.  S.  Veteritf 
et  Novi  Testamenti  ScriptursB  turn  Stylus  et  Literatura,  turn  SensCia 
et  Genuihee  Interpretatiouis  Ratio  et  Doctrtua,  libris  quinque  expeo* 
ditur  ac  traditur.     Lipsise,  1725.  4to.     Best  Edition. 

An  ^^  inestimable  and  immortal  work,  than  which  none  can  be  more  nseftU  lor 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  it  throws  an  uncommon  decree  of  light  upoil 
the  language  and  phraseology  of  tlie  inspired  writers."  (Mosheim's  EecL  Hist, 
vol.  V.  p.  296.)  The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Jena  in  1623,  and  was  IoHowmI 
by  several  others  at  the  same  place,  in  1643,  1663,  and  1663 ;  at  Frankfort,  in 
1653;  at  Leipsic,  in  1691,  1705,  1713,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1711,  all  in  qnarto. 
The  first  and  second  books  treat  on  the  style  and  meaning  of  the  sacrad  writers ; 
the  third  wad  fourth  on  Sacred  Grammar,  and  the  fifth  on  Sacred  Rhetoric.  To 
the  edition  of  1705  and  the  subsequent  impressions  is  annexed  a  treatise,  by  Olai- 
sius,  on  Sacred  Logic,  first  published  by  Olcariusat  Jena  in  1704.  A  new  edition 
of  this  work  was  published  in  four  volumes  8vo.  at  Leipsic,  in  1776,  1795,  l?9T, 
by  the  Professors  Datho  and  Bauer,  entitled,  Salomonis  Glassii  Philoloffia  Saer^ 
his  Temporibus  accommodata.  The  first  volume,  in  two  parts,  edited  bj^  Datbei 
contains  the  treatises  de  Grammatica  it  R/ietorica  SacTa^  wnich  are  materially  tttt* 
proved  without  debasing  Glassius's  pious  and  learned  expositions  of  Scripture  by  his 
•wn  speculations.  The  second  volume,  edited  by  Prof  Bauer  of  Altorf,  contains  tlM 
Critica  Sacra.  Glassius  had  adopted  Buxtorf  s  high  notions  concerning  the  integ- 
rity ofthe  Hebrew  text,  which  are  properly  modified  in  Bauer's  revision  of  the  woriL 
The  third  volmne  contains  Glassius's  second  book,  which  treats  on  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture  :  as  it  is  frequently  to  bo  met  with  in  a  detached  form,  it  is  noticed 
in  p.  7:i3.  infra^  among  tlie  works  on  that  branch  of  sacred  philology. 

20.  A  Key  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha :  or  an  ac- 
count of  their  several  books,  their  contents  and  authors,  and  of  the 
times  when  they  were  respectively  written.  By  Robert  Gray,  D.  D. 
8vo.     London,  1790. 

The  very  numerous  editions  which  have  bcrn  printed  of  this  valuable  worki  at- 
test the  estimation  in  which  it  is  deservedly  held.  It  was  undertaken  in  imitatioa 
ofthe  late  Bp.  Percy's  well  known  and  oflen  printed  "  Key  to  the  New  Testanient« 
giving  an  account  of  the  several  books,  their  contents,  their  authors,  and  of  the 
times,  places,  and  occasions  on  which  they  were  written ;"  but  it  is  a  mnoh  more 
elaboiate  performance.  Dr.  Gray  has  diligently  consulted,  and  brought  toffothtr 
a  great  mass  of  information  from  the  writings  of  the  fiithcrs,  the  antient  eocMsiae- 
tical  historians,  and  other  original  authorities  which  are  not  accessible  to  the  gene- 
rality of  students.  Bp.  Mant  and  Dr.  Doyly  have  liberally  availed  themselves  of 
Dr.  G.'s  researches  in  their  recent  valuable  commentary  on  the  Holy  Scrlpturei. 

21.  A  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Hebrew  Scripturef » 

with  a  critical  History  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Versions  of  the  Ssf 

maritan  Pentateuch,  and  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases.    Bj  the  Rer* 

George  Hamilton,  Syo.     Dublin,  1814. 

The  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  charaeters,  fowel  ponit«i 
various  readings,  and  the  Question  relative  to  the  integrity  of  the  present  text, 
together  with  an  account  or  the  Rabbinical  notes  on  the  Old  Testament,  are  the 
topics  principall)r  discussed  in  this  small  volume ;  and  to  these  succeed  a  notice  of 
the  diflerent  versiont  and  paraphraeee  iiieati(»ied  in  the  tHle. "  It*  general  execution 
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If  highly  creditable  to  the  author's  industry  and  judgment ;  and  we  cheerfullj 
recommend  it  to  that  class  of  students  for  whose  use  it  was  chiefly  designed. " 
(Eclectic  Review,  (N.  S.)  vol.  i.  p.  503.) 

22.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Knowledg^e  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, by  Edward  liar  wood,  D.  D.  8vo.  2  vols.  London,  1767,  1771. 

The  autlior  designed  a  third  volume,  which  was  to  embrace  various  critical 
questions  respecting  the  New  Testament,  but  died  before  it  appeared.  Though 
styled  an  Introduction,  "  it  is  evidentlv  not  so  in  the  srnse  in  which  the  above* 
mentioned  works  are  introductiuns.  It  docs  not  describe  the  several  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  contains  a  collection  of  dissertations,  relative,  partly,  to  the 
characters  of  the  sacred  writers,  partly  to  the  Jewish  history  and  customs,  and  to 
■uch  part  of  ileathon  antiquiticH  as  have  reference  to  the  New  TestamcDL  But 
as  these  dissertations  display  great  erudition,  and  contain  much  information  illus- 
trative of  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  is  certainly  to  be 
recommended  to  the  theological  student."  (Bishop  Marsh.)  Another  experienced 
divinity  tutor,  (the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Williams)  has  also  justly  remarked  that  this  work 
.  may  be  read  with  advantage,  making  allowance  for  the  autlior's  theological  senti- 
ments, (Christian  Preacher,  p.  417.)  which  were  Arian.  We  have  derived  some  very 
useful  illustrations  from  Dr.  Harwood's  labours  in  the  third  volume  of  this  woiii. 

23.  Humphredi  Hody  de  Bibliorum  Textibus  Originalibus,  Versio- 

nibus  Graecis,  et  Latina  Vulgata  Libri  Quatuor.  Oxonii,  1704.  folio. 

"  This  is  the  classical  work  on  the  Septuagint."  (Bp.  Marsh.)  The  first  book 
contains  Dr.  Hody's  dissertation,  with  improvements,  against  Aristeas's  History, 
which  he  had  before  published  in  lGd5  in  opposition  to  Isaac  Vossius's  Dissertm- 
tionts  de  SeptuagiiUa  Intcrpretihvs,  conimqiic  Translatione  et  Ckronalogid :  in 
which  the  latter  ascribed  more  authority  to  tlio  Greek  Version  than  to  the  Origi- 
nal itself.  In  the  second  book  the  author  treats  of  the  true  authors  of  the  Septua- 
gint Version, —  of  the  time  when,  and  the  reasons  why  it  was  undertaken,  —  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  performed.  The  third  book  contains  a  history  t^ 
the  original  Hebrew  text,  of  the  Septuagint,  and  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Venion, 
showing  the  authority  of  each  in  dilTercnt  ages,  and  that  the  Hebrew  text  has 
always  oeen  most  esteemed  and  valued.  In  the  fourth  and  last  book  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  Greek  Versions  of  Symmachus,  Aquila,  and  Theodotion,  and  of 
Origen's  Hexapla,  and  otlier  anlient  editions  ;  to  which  arc  subjoined  Usts  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible  at  diflfercnt  times,  wliich  exhibit  a  concise  but  full  and  clear  view 
of  the  canon  of  Scripture.  The  result  of  Dr.  Hody's  learned  researches  is  similar 
to  that  above  detailed  in  Part  I.  pp.  lt>4 — 177.  of  this  volume. 

24.  Introductio  in  Libros  Sncros  Veteris  Fa^deris  in  Compendium 
redacta  a  Johanne  Jabn.     Viennie,  1804,  8to. 

The  author  of  this  valuable  work  is  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  and  has 
diligently  consulted  the  best  continental  w^ritcrs  who"  have  treated  on  the  study  of 
the  Bible.  This  introduction  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  in  the  first  are  discussed 
various  questions  relative  to  the  divine  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  principal  editions  and  versions  of  them,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  the  natart 
of  various  lections,  4&c.  The  second  part  contains  a  scries  of  disquisitions  on  eaek 
book  of  the  Old  Tostan/ent,  as  well  as  of  tho  apocryphal  books,  which,  of  course, 
are  recognised  as  genuine.  In  these  disquisitions,  Professor  John  notices  the  ar- 
gument, scope,  author,  date,  &c.  &c.  &c.  of  tho  several  books.  Much  important 
information  is,  in  this  volume,  condensed  into  a  small  compass :  at  the  end  of 
the  book  there  are  forty  pages  of  questions,  framed  upon  the  preceding  part  of  Um 
work,  to  exercise  the  memories  of  students.  A  good  index,  or  at  least  a  copious 
table  of  contents,  however,  is  wanting  to  facilitate  reference. 

25.  Sacred  Literature;  comprising  a  Review  of  the  Principles  of 
Composition  laid  down  by  the  late  Robert  Lowth,  D.  D.  Lord  Bishop 
of  London,  in  his  Praelections  and  Isaiah,  and  an  application  of  the 
principles  so  reviewed  to  the  illustration  of  the  New  Testament ;  in 
a  series  of  Critical  Observations  on  the  style  and  structure  of  that 
Sacred  Volume.  By  the  Rev.  John  Jebb,  A.  M.  [now  D.  D.  and  Bi- 
shop of  Limerick].     London,  1820.  8vo. 

^  A  notice  of  this  admirable  work  has  ahready  been  given  in  p.  468.  of  the  preMQt 
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26.  A  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authoritj 

of  the  New  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Jones.  Oxford,  1798. 

3  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  elaborate  work  appeared  in  17!tM>,  two  years  after  the 
death  of  its  learned  author  (a  diHsentinrr  minister),  who  died  at  the  early  age  of 
31.  Ho  had  previously  published  "  A  Vindication  of  the  former  part  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  from  Mr.  Whi^ton's  char<re  of  Dislocations ;"  in  which  he  success- 
fully proved  that  our  present  Greek  copies  of  that  Gospel  arc  in  the  same  order  in 
which  they  were  originally  written  by  the  evangelist.  *^  In  drawing  up  these 
works  he  took  care  to  consult  and  examine  the  orinrinals,  instead  of  satisfying  him- 
self with  the  quotations  of  other  learned  men.  They  remain  as  monuments  of  his 
learning,  Ingenuity,  and  indefatigable  industry,  and  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
assiduity  and  ability  of  a  literary  man  of  sixty.  They  wore  become  very  scarce, 
and  bore  a  high  price,  whftn  with  the  liberality  and  zeal  which  reflects  honour  on 
them,  the  conductors  of  the  Clarendon  Press  republished  them  at  Oxford.  Mr. 
Jones,  observes  Dr.  Maltby,  has  brought  together,  with  uncommon  diligence,  the 
external  evidence  for  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  tlic  canonical  books  ;  and 
he  has,  with  equal  ability  and  fairness,  stated  his  reasons  for  deciding  against  the 
authority  of  the  apocryphal."  (Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  vol.  zix.  p.  1)5.) 

27.  Bibliotheca  Critic®  Sacra?,  circa  omnes  fere  Sacrorum  Libro- 
rum  difficultates,  ex  Patrum  Vetenim  traditione  et  probatiorum  iu- 
terpretum  collccta.  Ab  uno  ordinis  Carnielitarum  Discalceatoruro 
Religioso.    (F.  Cherubino  a  S.  Joseph.)  Lovanii,  1704.  4  vols,  folio. 

In  this  very  prolix,  but  elaborate  work,  every  possible  question  relative  to  Scrip- 
ture criticism  is  discussed  and  illustrated,  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers  and 
most  eminent  divines,  principally  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  last  volume  con- 
tains prefaces  to  the  different  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  exhibiting 
the  time  when  they  were  written,  their  language,  authors,  and  respective  authori- 
ty, together  with  copious  synopses  of  the  contents  of  each  book. 

28.  The  State  of  the  Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament 
considered.  By  Benjamin  Keunicott,  M.  A.  Oxford,  1753 — 1759. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

These  dissertations  preceded  Dr.  Kennicott's  celebrated  collation  of  Hebrew 
MSS,  and  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  is  noticed  in  the  former  part  of 
this  volume.  The  first  dissertation,  in  two  parts,  contains  a  comparison  of  1 
Chron.  xi.  with  2  Sam.  v.  and  xxiii.,  and  observations  on  seventy  Hebrew  MSS. 
with  an  extract  of  mistakes  and  various  readings.  In  the  second,  the  Samaritan 
copy  of  the  Pentutcuch  is  vindicated  ;  the  printed  copies  of  tlie  Chaldeo  Para- 
phrase are  proved  to  be  corrupted  ',  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews  on  the  Hebrew 
text  are  ascertained  ;  an  accoimt  is  given  of  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.  known  to  be 
extant  *,  and  also  a  particular  catalogue  of  one  hundred  Hebrew  MSS.  preserved 
in  the  public  libraries  at  Oxford,  (Cambridge,  and  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Kon- 
nicott's  first  dissertation  was  translated  into  Latin  by  M.  Teller,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
Lipsiie,  1756. 

29.  Benj.  Kennicotti  Dissertatio  Generalis  in  Vctiis  Testamentura 

Hebraicum.     Curavit  P.  J.  Bruns.     Brunsvici,  1783.  8vo. 

A  neat  reprint  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  Dissertatio  Generalis.  annexed  to  vol  ii.  of  his 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  noticed  in  Part  I.  p.  123.  of  this  volume. 

30.  Ignatii  Koe||r]er  Notitia  S.  S.  Bibliorum  Judseorum  in  Imperio 
Sinensi.     Editio  altera.     Edidit  C.  Th.  de  Murr.     Halee,  1806.  8vo. 

31.  Apparatus  Biblicus  :  or  an  Introduction  to  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  three  books.  1.  Of  the  original  and  antiquity  of  the  Jews.  2. 
Of  the  canon,  authors,  original  texts,  versions,  editions,  and  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture.  3.  Of  the  false  gods,  &c.  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures.  From  the  French  of  Pere  Lamy.  With  Engravings. 
London,  1728.  2  vols.  8vo.  2d  edit. 

32.  Joannis  Lanigan  S.  Th.  D.  et  in  Academia  Ticinensi  Profea- 
soris,  Institutionum  Biblicarum  Pars  prima.  Pavia,  (1794)  Svo.^  j* 
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The  second  part  of  this  work  has  never  appeared ;  nor  has  the  writer  of  thtsa 
pages  been  able  to  obtain  the  sight  even  of  a  copy  of  the  first  portion.  He  has 
been  informed  that  it  was  suppressed  in  Italy.  A  short  Analysis  of  the' first  part 
is  given  in  the  Monthlv  Review  (N.  S.)  vol.  xxii.  pp.  552 — 554. ;  where  it  is  said 
(p.  555.)  that  "  this  volume  contains  a  large  portion  of  text  matter,  well  arransed, 
and  accompanied  with  many  learned  notes  selected  from  the  best  critics  ot  the 
present  age,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  just  remarks  from  the  au- 
thor's own  pen." 

33.  Bibliotheca  Sacra  post  Jacobi  Le  Long  et  C.  F.  Boemeri  ite* 
ratas  curas  ordine  disposita,  emendata,  suppleta,  continuata  ab  An- 
drea Gottlieb  Masch.  Haluc,  1774 — 1797.  5  vols.  4to.  frequently 
bound  in  two  thick  volumes. 


We  Iiave  been  largoly  indebted  to  this  publication  for  much  information 
cerninff  the  printed  editiouB  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  To  this  ^-ahiable 
work  Sibliotneea  Biblira  Hercnisshni  IVusrtcmbcrgensium  DuciSy  oUm  Lorkiam^ 
published  by  J.  G.  C.  Adler,  at  Altona,  in  1787,  (in  fi?e  parts  forming  two  quarto 
volumes)  forms  an  indispensable  supplement.  It  is  very  justly  characterised  by 
Bp.  Marsh  as  ''  ^  catalogue  of  groat  merit  and  utility/'  and  contains  notices  m 
some  versions  and  translators,  which  have  escaped  even  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Maschi 

34.  A  History  of  the  Principal  Translations  of  the  Bible.  Bj 
John  Lewis,  M.  A.     London,  1739,  1818.  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  to  which  all  succeeding  writers  on  the 
English  versions  of  the  Scriptures  are  indebted,  was  prefixed  to  Mr.  Lewis's  iolio 
edition  of  the  venerable  John  WicklilFe's  £nghsh  version  of  the  New  Tegtament. 

35.  An  Historical  View  of  the  English  Biblical  Translations ;  the 
expediency  of  revising  by  authority  our  present  translation  ;  and  the 
means  of  executing  such  a  revision.  By  William  Newcome,  D.  D. 
Bishop  of  Waterford  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Armagh.)  Dubhn^ 
1792.  8vo. 

36.  Joannis  Lcusdenii  Philologus  Ebrseus,  continens  Qmestiones 
Ebraicas  quae  circa  Vetus  Testamcntum  Ebroeura  fere  iDOveri  solent. 
Ultrnjecti,  1G56,  1672,  1695.  4to.     Amstcleedami,  1686.  4to. 

37.  Joannis  Leusdenii  Philologus  Ebraso-Mixtus,  una  cum  apicile- 
gio  philologico,  continente  decern  qutestionum  et  positionum  praecipne 
philologico-Ebraicarum  et  Judaicarum  centurias.  Ultrajecti,  1663* 
1682,  11599.  4to. 

Besides  discussing  critical  questions,  this  volume  of  the  laborious  phikdofer 
Leusden,  treats  very  copiously  on  Jewish  rites  and  antiquities. 

33.  Johannis  Leusdenii  Philologus  Ebrfieo-Grscus  generalis,  coih 
tinens  quoestiones  Ebra^o-Griecas,  quee  circa  Novum  Testamentmn 
fere  nioveri  solent.    Ultrajecti,  1670,  1685,  1695.  4to. 

Various  questions  relative  to  the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament,  ili 
editions,  versions,  divisions,  Sua.  are  concisely  illustrated  in  this  volume.  All  tfat 
three  preceding  volumes  of  Leusden  are  valuable,  and  may  firequently  be  obtainsd 
at  a  low  price. 

39.  Johannis  Leusdenii  de  Dialectis  N.  T.,  siogalatim  de  ejus  He- 
braismis  Libellus  singularis,  item  editus  ab  Joh.  Frider.  Fischere. 
Accessit  Joh.  Vorstii  Commentariolus  de  Adagiia  N.  T.  Hebraidi. 
LipsisB,  1792.  8vo. 

This  publication  contains  a  reprint  of  Leusden's  critical  disquisitions  on  tlv 
Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament.  They  are  enriched  with  very  mmwrovs  oU- 
lobgical  observations  of  the  learned  John  Frederic  Fiseher,  who  first  poUiMi 
them  in  a  detached  form,  in  8vo.  in  1754. 

40.  Molkenbuhr  (BfarceHiiii),  Problema  Gritieim :  Saer« 
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tura  Novi  Testament!  in  quo  idiomate  originaliter  ab  Apostolit  edit  a 
fuit  ?  Paderbornae,  1822.  8fo. 

41.  Binterim  (A.  J.),  Propempticum  ad  problema  criticum,  Sacra 
Scriptura  Novi  Testamenti  in  quo  idiomate  originaliter  ab  apostoli- 
edita  fuerit  ?  A  Doctore  Marco  Molkenbuhr  nuper  propositum. 
Moguntiffi,  1822.  8vo. 

The  object  of  Molkenbuhr's  tract  is,  to  revive  the  absurd  and  lon£r  since  ex- 
ploded hypothesis,  announced  in  the  former  part  of  the  lost  century  by  lather  Har- 
douin,  vie.  That  the  Greek  Testament  was  a  translation  from  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
Molkenbuhr  has  been  most  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Binterim,  and  with  equal  learn- 
ing and  ability. 

42.  De  Origine  Versionis  Septuaginta  Interpretum :  Auctore  S.  T. 

Muecke,  correctore  Lycei  Soravieusii).     Zullichoviae,  1788.  8vo. 

Bp.  Marsh  pronounces  this  to  be  "  a  very  useful  work,  as  it  represents  both 
concisely  and  perspicuously  the  several  topics  which  suggest  themselves  for  con- 
sideration on  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint  version."     (Lectures,  part  iii.  p.  V^.) 

43.  The  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists  Demonstrated,  by  a  compara-. 
tive  View  of  their  Histories.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Naren,  A.  M. 
F.  R.  S.,  &c.     London,  1815,  1818.  2d  Edit,  12mo. 

44.  An  Enquiry  into  the  present  State  of  the  Septuagint  Version 
of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Henry  Owen,  D.  D.  Rector  of  St.  Olave, 
Hart  Street.     London,  1769.  8vo. 

45.  A  Brief  Account,  Historical  and  Critical,  of  the  Septuagint 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  the  same  Author.  London,  1787. 
8vo. 

46.  The  Modes  of  Quotation  used  by  the  Evangelical  Writers,  ex- 
plained and  vindicated.     By  the  same  Author.    Londqn,  1789.  4to. 

All  Dr.  Henry  Owen's  works  are  characterised  by  sound  cricicism  and  laboriotis 
research.  Bp.  Marsh,  who  says  that  he  b  an  excellent  critic,  observes  that  his 
Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Septuagint  Version,  ''  should  be  read  by 
every  man,  who  wishes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  version." 

47.  Critica  Sacra ;  or  a  short  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Criticism. 
[By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Owen.]    London,  1774.  8vo. 

This  little  tract  is  not  of  comnon  occurrence.  Dr.  Owen  was  a  learned  and 
sober  critic,  but  no  advocate  for  the  absolute  inerrancy  and  integrity  of  the  He- 
brew text.  His  book  was  violently  attacked  by  Mr.  Raphael  Barwi  in  his  Critica 
Sacra  Examined.  (London,  177d.  8vo.)  Dr.  Owen  rejoined  in  a  learned  tract 
entitled,  Supplement  to  Critica  Sacra ;  in  which  the  principles  of  that  treatise  are 
fully  confirmed,  and  the  objections  of  Mr.  Raphael  Baruh  are  clearly  answered. 
London,  1775.  6vo. 

48.  Palseoromaica,  or  Historical  and  Philological  Disquisitions : 
inquiring,  whether  the  Hellenistic  Style  is  not  Latin  Greek  t  Whe- 
ther the  many  new  words  in  the  Elzevir  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment are  not  formed  from  the  Latin  ?  And  whether  the  Hypothesis* 
that  the  Greek  Text  of  many  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  is 
a  translation  or  re-translation  from  the  Latin,  seems  not  to  elucidate 
numerous  passages,  to  account  for  the  different  recensions,  and  to 
explain  many  phenomena  hitlierto  inexplicable  to  the  Biblical  Critics  ? 
London,  1823.  8vo. 

The  absurd  reasonings  and  mischievous  tendency  of  this  publication  (^vhich  is 
noticed  here  to  put  the  unwarv  student  on  his  guard  against  it),  are  exposad  with 
equal  learnincr  and  ability  in  the  British  Critic  for  January,  Februai^,  and  April, 
1823 ;  in  the  nev.  J.  J.  Conybeare's  "  Examination  of  certain  Arguments"  con- 
tained in  it  (Oxford,  1823.  8vo.)  ;  and  in  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  Postscript  to  tha 
second  edition  of  his  "  Vindication  of  I  John  v.  7.  from  the  objections  of  M . 
Qriesbach"  (London,  1823.)    **  The  publication,  entitled  Pals^oronuica,  (thti  dis 
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tin^nishcd  prelate  haa  ino9t  justly  snid,  is  a  work  of  very  ea^nsiye  reading  and 
rcHearcli ;  and  abounds  with  valuable  quotations.  But  the  materials  are  as  dciti- 
tutc  of  ftelection,  as  his/'  [the  anonymous  author's]  *'  strictures  arc  of  siniplicitj 
and  candour."  (Postscript^  p.  llMi.)  The  hypothesis,  which  tlie  author  of  ralco- 
romaica  endeavours  to  maintain,  is  briefly  tluK  :  —  That  the  received  test  of  tiw 
Greek  Testament  is  a  servile  translation  from  a  Latin  original  lon^  since  lost,  and 
that  this  translation  was  made  by  a  writer  imperfectly  acquainted  with  one  or  possi- 
bly with  both  of  the  languages  in  question.  In  support  of  this  h3'pothesi8,  tiw 
anonyinous  writer  has  recourse  to  two  sorts  of  proof,  direct  and  indirect. 

1.  The  direct  proof  he  fmds  in  the  many  and  obvious  Latinisms  which  he  assert* 
to  exist  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Greek  Text.  The  principal  Latinisms  occur- 
ring  are  enumerated,  and  acmuntiHl  tor,  in  p.  30.  of  this  volume  :  but,  besides 
these,  the  anonymr>us  writer  has  c«>llectcd  many  others,  which  he  has  arranged 
under  several  heads  or  classes,  wliich  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  limits  of 
the  present  notice  forbid  us  to  detail.  The  reader  is  therefore  necessarily  referred 
to  pp.  ti?' — jjL  of  Mr.  Gonybeare's  examination,  in  which  the  anonymous  writer's 
errors  are  completely  exposed. 

2.  The  indirect  proofs  that  the  New  Testament  is  a  servile  translation  of  a  lost 
Jiatin  original  are  two-fold :  firsty  the  existence  of  certain  analogous  cases  of 
translation  from  the  Latin,  and  particularly  the  Aldiue  edition  of  tlie  Greek  Sim- 
plicius  ;  and  secondly,  the  ccrtamty  that  the  Latin  rather  than  the  Greek  was  the 

{>revalrnt  language  of  Palestine  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  the  age  of  the  evange- 
ists  and  apostles. 

(1.)  IJotli  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  (Postscript,  pp.  !•%.  ct  seq.)  and  Mr.  Cony- 
bearu  (Kxamination,  pp.  7 — 1(>.)  have  demonstrated  that  the  rase  of  the  Aldiot 
Simplicius  is  utterly  mapplicable  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  adduced  :  and  to 
their  learned  publications  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred.  It  must  saffice  here 
to  remark  that  the  case  of  this  Simplicius  is  very  different  from  that  of  a  book, 
like  the  New  Testament,  which  was  in  the  custody  of  the  whole  Christian  church, 
—  a  book  in  which  every  part  of  the  church  took  a  deep  interest,  and  of  which 
every  separate  congregation  had  its  copy  or  copies.  When  tho  Aldine  Greek  ver- 
sion of  the  barbarous  Latin  translation,  made  by  W.  de  Moorbeka  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  was  published,  the  Greek  original  was  unknown,  and  continued 
to  be  unknown,  until  it  was  discovered  a  few  years  since  by  M.  Pcyron  :  whereas 
the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament  was  ncrer  lost  or  missing. 

(2.)  In  full  disproof  of  the  alleged  certainty  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Latin 
language,  in  Palestine  and  its  vicinity,  during  the  apostolic  nge,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  refer  to  pages  15 — 10.  of  the  present  volume,  which  contain  some  evi- 
dences of  tho  ireneral  prevalence  of  the  Greek  Language  that  have  escaped  the 
researches  of  Bishop  Burgess  and  of  Mr.  Conybeare  :  and  also  to  the  fm€t  also 
mentioned  in  p.  203.  that  the  old  Syriac  Version  of  the  New  Testament  made  in 
the  close  of  the  first,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  contains  many 
Greek  works  untranslated  ;  —  an  incontestable  proof  this,  of  the  previous  existence 
of  a  Greek  orij^inal.  For  the  following  additional  evidences  of  the  existence  of 
the  Greek  origmal  uf  the  New  Testament  wo  are  indebted  to  that  learned  prelate. 
*  If,"  says  he,  "  from  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  at  the  time  of  tht 
Apostles,  we  extend  our  view  to  the  state  of  the  Christian  church  in  its  earUeA 
period,  we  shall  find  increasing  probabilities  of  a  Greek  original.  All  the  Gentib 
churches  established  by  the  Apostles  in  the  East  were  Greek  churches  ;  nainelj. 
those  of  Antioch,  Ephcsus,  Galatia,  Corinth,  Philippi,  Thcssalonica,  &c."  Again: 
*'  The  first  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  either  Greek  writers  or  natires 
of  Greece.  —  According  to  Tcrtullian,  Clemens,  the  fellow-labourer  of  St.  Paal. 
was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  whose  Greek  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  still  ex- 
tant. But  whether  Clemens  or  Linus  was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  they  were 
both  Greek  writers,  though  probably  natives  of  Italy.  Anencletus  was  a  Greek, 
and  so  were  the  greater  part  of  his  successors  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
The  bishops  of  Jerusalem,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  by  Adrian,  were  Greeks 
From  this  state  of  the  government  of  tho  primitive  church  by  Greek  ministers, — 
Greeks  by  birth,  or  in  their  writings,  —  arises  a  high  probability,  that  the  Chris- 
tian {?criptures  were  in  Greek. 

*'  The  works"  also  "  of  tlie  earliest  fathers  in  the  church,  the  contemporaries  and 
immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles,  were  written  in  Greek.  They  are  alto- 
gether silent,  as  to  any  LMtin  original  of  the  New  Testament.  They  say  nothing, 
indeed,  of  a  Greek  original  by  name.  But  their  frequent  mention  of  xmXauL  tun- 
Ti/ffu,  without  any  distinction  of  name,  can  mean  only  Greek  originals. 
''  But  if  we  have  in  the  Greek  fathers  no  mention  of  a  Greek  original,  W9  hira 
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the  most  express  testimony  of  Jetome  and  Augastin,  tli&t  the  New  Testament  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which  some  of  the  fathers  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  its  author  in  Hebrew)  was  originally  composed  in  Greek. 
Jerome  said,  that  the  Greek  original  of  the  Now  Testament  '  was  a  tluag  not  to 
be  doubted.'" 

**  Of  all  the  [Latin]  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  which  had  been  seen  by  Je- 
rome (and  they  must  have  been  very  numerous^,  the  author  of  Paleoromaica  ob^ 
serves,  that  ^  the  whole,  perhaps,  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  might  be  versions 
from  the  Greek.'  Surely  this  is  no  immaterial  evidence,  that  Greek  was  the  ori- 
ginal text ;  and  this  will  be  more  evident,  if  we  retrace  the  liistory  of  the  Greek 
text  upwards  from  the  time  of  Jerome.  The  Greek  edition  nearest  his  time  was 
that  of  Athanasius.  Before  him,  and  early  in  the  same  century,  Eusebius  pub* 
llslicd  an  edition  by  the  command  of  Constantino.  In  the  third  century,  there 
wore  not  less  than  three  Greek  editions  by  Origen,  Hesyoiiius,  and  Lucianus.  In 
the  second  ceuturv,  about  the  year  170,  appeared  the  D^'omtkrcm  of  Tatian,  co|i- 
taining  not  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  but  a  hai  dbjr  of  the  four  Gospeb. 
And  in  the  same  century  we  have  an  express  appeal  of  iKrtullian  to  the  authnUu 
cum  Gracum  of  St.  Paul,  which,  whether  it  means  the  autograph  of  the  Apostle, 
or  an  authentic  copy  of  it,  is,  of  itself,  a  decisive  proof  of  a  Greek  original.  Again, 
in  the  same  century,  before  either  Tertullian  or  Tatian,  we  have,  a.  d.  12/^  the 
Apostolicon  of  Marcion,  which,  though  not  an  autheiUicum  Grecum,  was  Gne* 
cum. 

^'  To  the  evidence  from  the  Greek  editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  centuries,  and  Tertullian 's  testimony,  we  may  add  the  language 
of  those  Greek  ecclesiastical  writings  which  were  not  admitted  into  the  sacred 
canon,  but  were,  for  the  most  part,  <n  primitive  antiquity  ;  —  I  mean  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  the  Letter  of  Abgarus  to  Christ,  and  the  Answer  to  it ;  the  Liturgies  of  St. 
James,  St.  John,  and  St.  Peter ;  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans  ;  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  dx.  These  would  never  have  been  written  in  Greek, 
if  the  apostolical  writings  had  not  been  published  in  the  same  language.*'  (Post- 
script to  Vindication  of  1  John  v.  7.  pp.  182 — 185.) 

Lastly,  the  language  and  style  of  the  New  Testament  are  such  as  afford  indie- 
putablc  proof  of  its  authenticity,  as  an  anticnt  volume,  and  consequently  that  it 
was  originally  written  in  Greek.    On  this  topic  compare  Volume  I.  pp.  96^—100. 

On  all  these  pounds,  we  conclude  with  the  learned  writers  already  cited  that 
Greek  was  and  is  the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  consequently 
that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  support  the  hypot-hcsis  that  it  is  a  tranislation 
from  a  lost  Latin  original. 

49.  Institutio  fnterpretis  Veteris  Testament],  auctore  Joanne  Hen- 
rico Pareau,  Litterarum  Orientalium  Profcssore  in  Aeademia  Rheno- 
Trajectina.  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1622.  8vo. 

50.  August!  PfeifTeri  Critica  Sacra,  de  Sacri  Codicis  partitidne, 
editibnibus  variis,  iinffuis  originalibus  et  illibata  puritate  foutium ; 
necnon  ejusdem  translatione  in  linguas  totius  unirersi,  de  Masora  at 
Kabbala,  Talmude  et  Alcorano.  Dresdee,  1670,  1688,  1702,  1721. 
8vo.  Lipsise,  1712.  8vo.  Altorfii,  1751.  8vo.  Also  in  the  seeond 
volume  of  the  collective  edition  of  his  Philological  Works,  published 
at  Utreciit  in  1704.  4to. 

51.  Commentatio  Critic^  ad  Libros  N.  T.  in  genere ;  cum  pnefA- 
tione  J.  Gottlob  Carpzovii.  Accurante  J.  W.  Rumpdso.  Lipsiiib, 
1757.  4to.  2d  edit. 

Critical  questions  of  great  variety  and  importance  are  here  briefly  but  satisfat- 
t6rily  disetissed  by  a  reference  to  the  writers  of  the  greatest  credit  who  have 
treated  on  each  of  them. 

52.  Scbaldi  Ravii  Sxercitationes  Philologicse'  in  C.  F.  Hubigantii 

Prolegomena  in  Scripturam  Sacram.  Lugduni  ISatavorum,  1785.  4to. 

" The  principles  of  Houbicant,  who  carried  his ito^Jectures  beyond  aUbomidf , 
have  been«very  ably  combated"  in  this  work.  (Bfi.'Mtnh.)  "^ 

53.  F.  v.  Reinhardi  Dissertatio  de  Versionis  Alexandrine  authori- 
tate  et  U6u  in  constituendA  Librorum  Hetiraicorum  Lectione  genuind. 
VitembergiB,  1777. 4to. 
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S4.  Joicni!-  NepociK^ai  Sch»fer  InadtuticBeF  Scnpiurkmcm  mam 
audhoroki  faiic*niiD  £^crofi5Cif.«d&t&.  Pan  prbaa,  Mt^muxix:,  179& 
Pan  M-ciiada.  Mosqatix'.  17^*2.  ?^«>. 

55u  Joli.  Fncdcr,  ScLk>i«ZKrn  O^Aicvlm  Crhica  ad  Verskmes  Gf^ 
cms  %'eteru  TeaiaiiMrati.     LA|r?ijp.  l!^l^  r^ro. 

5d.  Ciin«tisiii  Fndtnri  SckiBAdti  Uif^ona  AntMfBa  et  ViAdicant 
Canonif  Sacn  Tcteri*  »#ti«|q(:  TrftajBevti.     LjfpAiF,  177o^  *?va. 

57.  J.  S.  Semlen  .4;rpiar&tiL&  ad  Liberalrm  ^'cinis  TestmioakXi  ht- 
terpretaxioiiem.     Hals  MaLsdebvrpcs*.  177^1.  Sv^ol 

5^.  Jo.  Sal.  Sf-inkri  ApparaMif  ad  Liberalem  Novi 
terpretationem.     Ilhi5tTaTK*iii<  exempla  ranka  ex  epuitola  ad 
BOft  petita  sunt.     Hals  Ma£<3el«iLr£ic«',  1767.  ^o. 

59.  Hiilc^ire  Cmi-^TJ^  du  Vi«ii  Tcftam^nt.     Par  le  Pene  S 

Pariif,  1G7*».  4to.     AxoKitrduiu  l&^     Rotterdani,  IGSS.  4uil     Bat 
edition. 


60.  Hii4«*Lre  Cntiqoe  da  Texte  da  Noorraa  Testmmeiit :  ou  Fam 
etablit  la  Verite  dts  Actes,  snr  le^fveU  la  Relision  Chretiewie  etf 
foiidee.     Par  le  Pere  Simon.     RoRerdaai,  16^.  -Ito. 

61.  Ui^oire  Critiqoc  de$  Versions  da  Xovreaa  TestameBLr  ou  Fob 
fait  connoitre  qoel  a  ete  ra»a«e  de  la  lecture  des  lirres  i«crc»  ^w* 
lef  pnnci pales  e^iife*  da  moode.  Par  le  Pere  Simckii.  Ronerdaoi, 
1690.  4:u. 

62.  Histoi/e  Critiqae  des  Prineipanx  Commeiitatemrv  da  Xoweaa 
Teftaxnent,  depni;  le  commeDeement  da  Clui«aaiu5iiie  jmsqaes  a  no- 
tre  temjL     Par  le  Pere  Simon.     Rotterdam,  169^  4tou 

63.  NouTelles  Dissertations  sur  le  Texie  et  les  TerdcHB  da  XovTeaa 
Testament.     Par  le  Pere  Simon.     Rotterdam,  1095.  4ia. 

AL  thtt  wtTk»  of  £krJMtT  Simon  we  ckincierwd  br  great  learsM  sad  mnzck 
•-  Tbe  critJcifa  of  tike  &Ue  bcisf  at  tlui  tzme  leas  aadfcrsUMdtSaa  at  ptesctfL 
tht  refezrc!M-f  vhich  vere  ixxflCitDled  hj  Sinon  aooc  xbtoItc^  ki—  i^  csHtrovenr. 
as  veil  wT^  Pr?««^taa£  ac  vrtli  C^dwtic  amlesv.  partiralarij  witli  the  fatter  ;  to 
vboa  be  smjtc  grtaCt  fsSeaot  bj  tiie  prefrreaee  vkich  lie  iboved  to  tbe  Hckrev 
aai  GreelL  t«xlf  of  \he  BJbje  abore  tbal  v^jcb  ic  regmrded  as  tke  ac^de  of  tJb 
cJiiuTb  of  Rceae,  —  the  LaHn  Vulfaie.  Th^«^  I  woqU  mC  be  «Bs«enbk  ftr 
eTerr  C'^in^xi  .fajs  Bp.  Har«h\  airaac«d  br  Stmoo.  1  mar  Trntme  to  ^Hert  tbtf 
i*  € yr**-^.^  tktj  ra!!^oW  irf .CExalioa  ia  rtfiTd  to  tbe  ciiticirm  kith  of  tbe  Hrteev 
B:b^  KLti  cf'.^f  Greipk  Teitazs^afi.  "  Lectures,  part  i  p.  5S.i  Waie&ins  kas  fftrvi 
ao  ar>r  >K=:  >f  t^  rarioas  a-:tinr»  vbo  attacked  Sbwmi.*  in  hi*  BUiotiiccn  Thae- 
li.ri-a  Sc>-:--».  T?!  :t.  pn  -iV*— :25:»  Th*  Hiitocre  Critique  da  Vieox  Trifif^ 
era*  tiarMlrd  i^so  Ez^Lih  "  br  a  yierxm  of  qnabtj."  and  pohfidwd  aft  I.n«^Wii  it 
l'>3  II?.     Tbe  lra3fIatijo  ai^^tonds  with  gmlljciflBB  in  ererj  paf«. 

•>!.  Johanni*  Simoni*  Analrji*  et  Explicatio  Lectiontiin  MasofV- 
thicaraia  K^dnbaAi  e:  Kaijan  Vulfo  dictarum,  ea  forma  qoae  illap  ia 
srirro  texts  exiact.  urdine  alpkobetico  di^esta.  Editio  teitia.  Hafar, 
l?2:t  >vo. 

6S.  Stosch  i  Eberliardi  Henrici  Danielis)  Commentmtio  Hi^tonco- 
Cntica  de  Libronim  Xuvi  Testament!  Canone.  Premissa  est  Dis- 
sertatio  de  Cura  Veteris  Ecclesis  circa  Libros  Not!  Testmmeoti. 
Franeonirti  ad  TiaJram.     1755.  Sto. 

6^  Di5ser;ati'>n5  on  the  Importance  and  best  Method  of  stodjing 
the  Original  Lan£iia|pr«  of  the  Bible,  bj  Jakn  and  ocbers  ;  transbfted 
inm  tbe  Onj^inals  and  accompanied  with  notes,  by  M.  StwiTt»  As- 
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sociate  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature,  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Andover. — Andover  (Massachusetts),  1821.  8vo. 

67.  Tychseii  (O.  G.)  Tenlainen  dc  variis  Codicum  Hebraicorum 
Veteris  Testameiiti  niaiiuscriptonim  i^eneribus  a  Juda^is  et  iion-Judseis 
descriptis,  eorumque  in  classes  certas  distributione  et  antiquitatis  et 
bonitatis  characteribus.     Rostociiii,  1772.  Svo. 

68.  Usserii  (Jacobi,  Arniachensis  Episcopi)  de  Grffica  Septuaginta 
Interpretnni  Vcrsione  Syntagma.     Londini,  1665.  4to. 

**  It  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  and  relates  to  the  origin  of  the  version  le 
cording  to  the  account  of  Aristcas  (then  supposed  to  be  genuine),  to  the  time 
when  and  the  place  where  it  was  written,  to  the  alterations  which  were  gradually 
made  in  its  text,  to  the  corrections  of  Origcn,  to  the  modern  editions,  and  other 
subjects  with  which  these  are  immediately  connected.  This  is  a  work  of  great 
merit :  it  displays  much  original  inquiry ;  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  ground  work 
of  later  publications  on  the  Scptuagint."  (Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  li.  p.  121.) 

60.  Vorstii  (Johannis)  Dc  Hebraismis  Novi  Testamenti  Commen- 
tarius.  Edidit  notisque  iustruxit  Johannes  Fridericus  Fischerus. 
Lipsiie,  1778.  8vo. 

70.  Waltoni  (Briani)  in  Biblia  Polyglotta  Prolegomena.  Prtpfatut 
est  J.  A.  Dathe,  Prof.  Ling.  lleb.  Ord.     Lipsitn,  1777.  8vo. 

71.  Wetstcuii  (Johannis  Jacobi)  Prolegomena  tiid  Testamenti 
Groeci  editionem  accuratissiniam,  c  vrtustissiniis  codicibus  denuo 
procurandam  :  in  quibus  agitiir  de  codicibus  manuscriptis  Novi  Tes- 
tamenti, Scriptoribus  qui  Novo  Testamento  usi  sunt,  versionibus  y<v 
teribus,  editionibus  prioribus,  et  Claris  interpretibus ;  et  proponuntur 
animadversiones  et  cautiones,  ad  examen  variorum  lectionum  Novi 
Testamenti.     Amstclo'dami,  1730.  4to.  ■  . 


72.  Benner  (Job.  Herm.)  Sylloge  Thcsium,  Ilermeneutice  SacrflB 
inscrvientium.     Francofurti  et  Giessa^,  1753.  12mo. 

73.  Chladenii  (Martini)  Institutiones  Exegeticse.  Wittebergae, 
1725.  8vo. 

74.  Danhaueri  (Job.  Conradi)  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  sire  Metbodns 
exponendarum  Sacrarum  Literarum.     Argentorati,  1684.  Svo. 

75.  Ernesti  (Jo.  Aug.)  InstitutioInterpretisNovi  Testamenti.  8to. 
Lipsice,  1761—1809.  Svo. 

The  edition  of  1809  is  generally  considered  as  the  best  of  Ernesti's  admlmble 
Httle  manual  ;  but  the  pretatory  remarks  and  some  of  the  notes  of  Dr.  Ammon 
must  be  read  with  great  cavtion,  as  tlicy  are  too  frequently  destitute  of  those  pri- 
mary and  indispensable  characteristics  of  a  good  interpreter,  sobriety  and  discrt' 
tion.  Two  volumes  of  Supplementary  Remarks,  by  Professor  Moms,  entitled 
Acroases  super  Hermeneutica  Novi  Testamenti,  were  published  at  Leipsic  be- 
tween 1705  and  1707,  in  bvo. ;  they  relate  only  to  part  of  Emesti's  volume,  and 
they  contain  much  valuable  matter  respecting  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of 
the  New  Testament,  clothed  in  elegant  Latinity. 

76.  Elements  of  Interpretation,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  J.  A. 
Ernesti,  accompanied  with  Notes.  By  Moses  Stuart,  Professor  of 
Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  12mo. 
Andover,  (Massachusetts)  1822. 

A  translation  of  the  preceding  article.  The  work  of  Ernesti,  in  passing  through 
the  hands  of  its  translator,  has  undergone  some  alterations.  Some  thmgs  have 
been  omitted  ;  notes  have  been  added  where  the  subject  appeared  to  require  Air* 
ther  elucidation  ;  and  copious  extracts  are  translated  from  Morus's  Acroases,  a* 
well  as  from  Beck's  Monogrammata  Hermenoutices  Novi  Testament!,  and  Keill*e 
Elementa  Hermeneutices  Novi  Testamenti,  noticed  below. 

77.  Franckii  (Aug.  Herm.)  Frcelectiones  HermeneuticsB  ad  viam 
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dextre  indagandi  et  exponendi  Sensum  Scripturs  Saene.  . . .  Adjecta 
est  in  fine  Brevis  ct  Luculenta  Scripturam  Sacram  cum  fructu  legen- 
di  Institiitio.     HalflB,  1717.  8vo. 

78.  Franckii  (Aug.  Herm.)  Manuductio  ad  Lectionem  Scripture 

Sacrs.     Halee,  1()93, 1704,  &c.  8vo. 

This  well  known  and  yery  ufefiil  little  work  was  translated  into  English  bv  Mr. 
Jacques,  and  entitled  **  A  Guide  to  the  Reading  and  Study  of  the  Holy  Scrip' 
tures."  London,  1813.  8yo. 

79.  FrancHii  (Aug,  Herm.)  Commentatio  de  Scopo  Librorum  Ve- 
teris  et  No?i  TeBtamenti.     Ualie,  1724.  8vo. 

80.  Franckii  (Aug.  Herm.)  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Propbeta- 
rum,  I.  Generalis,  11.  Specialis  ad  Lectionem  Jonae,  que  in  reliquis 
exempio  esse  possit :.  Utraque  directa  ad  comparandam  e  prophetis 
aguitionem  Jesu  Christi.     IlaloB,  1724.  8vo. 

81.  Franckii  (Aug.  Herm.)  Christus  S.  Scriptune  Nucleus.  AC' 
cedunt  tres  Meditationes  cognati  Argument!.  £x  Germanico  in  La- 
tinum  Sermonem  vertit  Henricus  Grischovius.     Halae,  1724.  Svo. 

82.  Franzii  (Wolfgangi)  Tractatiis  Theologicus  nevus  6t  perspi- 
cuus  de  Interpretatione  Sacrarum  Litcrarum.  Wittebergie,  1619. 
4to.  1708.  8vo..  (best  edition.) 

83.  Glassii  (Salomonis)  Phiiologia  Sacra,  his  temporibus  accom- 
modata.  Post  primum  volumen  Dathii  in  lucem  emissum,  nunc  cod- 
tinuata,  et  in  novi  plane  operis  formam  redacta  a  Georg.  Laurent. 
Bauero.  Tomi  secundi  Sectio  posterior.  —  Hermeneutica  Sacra. 
Lipsis,  1797.  Svo. 

This  volume,  as  already  noticed  in  p.  714.  is  a  oorrectod  edition  of  tliat  part  of 
Glass's  Phiiologia  Sacra,  which  relates  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scnptores. 
It  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  as  a  distinct  work,  with  a  separate  title  page  ;  and 
such  in  eifect  it  is,  the  alterations  and  additions  being  so  numerous  as  to  render 
it  a  new  puhlication.  It  is  unquestionably  of  great  v^ue,  and  has  fiimiahed  the 
writer  of  these  pages  with  many  important  observations  and  explanations  of  Scrip* 
tUre  ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  tin^o  so  strongly  characterised  by  that  licentioomess  of 
interpretation  which  so  eminently  marks  many  of  the  modem  divines  of  Crenna* 
ny,  that  the  student  cannot  be  put  too  much  on  his  guard  with  respect  to  Profes- 
sor Bauer's  volumo. 

84.  Jahn  (Joliannis)  Elcmeuta  HermeneuticsB  Generalis.  Lipsiie, 
1815.  8vo. 

85.  Keilii  (Car.  Aug.  Theoph.)  Elementa  Hermeneuticea  Novi 
Testamenti,  LaliBe  reddita  a  Christ.  Aug.  Godefr.  Enunerling.  Lip- 
siae,  1811.  Svo. 

86.  Langii  (Joachimi)  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  exbibens  primum 
Genuinse  Interpretationis  Leges  de  Sensu  Litterali  et  Emphatico  in- 
vestigando ;  deiude  Idiomata  Sermouis  Mosai'ci,  Davidici,  et  Pro- 
phetici,  necnon  Apostolici  et  Apocalyptici :  cum  uberiori  ipsius 
Praxeos  Exegelicae  appendicc.     Halaj,  1733.  Svo. 

S7.  Loescher  (Val.  Em.)  Breviarium  TheologioB  Exegetico,  Legi- 
tiniam  Scripturse  Sacrce  Interpretatiouem  tradens.  Witteberg®,  1719. 
8vo. 

88.  A  Supplement  to  the  Second  Part  of  the  Credibility  of  tbe 
Gospel  History,  containing  a  History  of  the  Apostles  and  Evange- 
lists, Writers  of  the  New  Testament,  with  Remarks  and  Obsenratioiif 
upon  every  Book  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Nathaniel  Lordner, 
D.  D.  8vo.  3  vols.    London,  1756,  1757. 

This  history  forms  the  sixth  volume  of  the  8vo.  (the  third  volume  ef  tte  IISl) 
MitAoa  «f  Dr.  Lu^aer's  Works,  and  abo  the  leeead  TohiiM  $i  BUkm  Way^a'a 
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Collection  of  Tracts  ;  it  "  is  an  admirable  introduction  to  tlic  New  Tcatament,"  — 
and  "  a  storehoune  of  literary  information  collected  with  equul  industry  and  fideli- 
ty."    (Bishop  Marsh.) 

89.  An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  by  John  David  Mi«. 

chacHs,  late  Professor  in  the  University  of  (lOttingen.     Translated 

from  the  fourth  edition  of  the  German  by  Herbert  Marsh,  D.  D.  8vo. 

6  vols.     Cambridge,  1802.  2d  edit.  1818. 

The  iirst  edition  of  Michaelis'a  inestimable  work  was  published  in  Germany  in 
1750,  and  translated  into  English  in  1761.  4to. ;  its  value  is  very  materially  en- 
hanced by  the  notes  of  Bishop  Marsh  (which  unfortunately  extend  topart  of  the 
work  only),  who  has  further  added  a  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Composition 
of  the  three  first  Gospels.  See  an  ample  critique  on  this  work  in  the  British  Cri* 
tic,  (O.  S.)  vol.  iii.  p.  (501—608.  and  vol.  iv.  p.  46—54.  170—176.  A  French  trans- 
lation of  this  work  was  published  at  Geneva,  in  1822,  in  4  volumes  8vo.  entitled 
*'  Introduction  au  Nouvcau  Testament,  par  J.  D.  Michaelis  }  quatrit^me  edition, 
traduite  sur  la  troisi^me  de  Herbert  Marsh,  ev6aue  de  Peterborough,  avec  .unc 
partic  de  ses  notes,  ct  des  notes  nouvelles,  par  M.  J.  J.  Chenevicre,  pasteur  ot 
professeur  ontheulogie  a  Gon6ve." 

90.  Essai  d'une  Introduction  Critique  au  Nouveau  Testament,  par 
J.  E.  Cellerier,  fils.  Geneve,  1823.  8vo. 

Partly  a  translation,  and  partly  an  analysis  of  the  verv  valuable  Qerman  Intro- 
duction to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  of  Professor  Huff.  (Fribourg  in 
Brisgau,  1821.  2  vols.  8vo.)  Though  a  distinct  publication,  M.  Cell6rier's  volume 
may  be  considered  as  a  necessary  supplement  to  both  the  English  and  French 
translations  of  Michaelis. 

91.  A  Course  of  Lectures,  containing  a  DescrifHion  and  Systema- 
tic Arrangement  of  the  several  Branches  of  Divinity,  accompanied 
with  an  Account  both  of  the  principal  Authors,  and  of  the  Progress 
which  has  been  made  at  different  Periods,  in  Theological  Learning. 
By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.  D.  [Bishop  of  Peterborough.]  London,  1810 
^1823.  8vo. 

Seven  parts  of  these  Lectures  have  been  published.  They  embrace  almost  exerj 
topic  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  and  also  the  genuineness,  authenti- 
city, and  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  are  particularly  valuable  for  their  cri- 
tical notices  of  the  principal  writers  who  have  treated  on  these  subjects. 

92.  Monsperger  (Josephi  Juliani,  in  Universitate  Vindobonensi  P- 
O.)  Institutioues  HermeneuticiP,  V.  T.  Praelectionibus  Academicis 
accommodattp.     Lovanii,  1787.  2  vols.  8vo. 

93.  Pfeiffcri  (Augusti)  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  sive  Tractatio  lucu* 
lenta  de  interpretatione  sacrarum  literarum.  Dresdse,  1684.  8vo. 
Lip.si(c,  1690.  4to. ;  also  in  the  second  volume  of  the  collective  edi- 
tion of  his  philological  works. 

94.  Pfeifferi  (Joach.  Ehrenfrid.)  Institutiones  Hermeneuticie  Sa« 
crce,  veterum  atque  recentiorum  et  propria  qusdara  prascepta  com- 
plexa.     Erlangfe,  1771.  8vo. 

95.  Rambach  (Jo.  Jacobi)  InstitutionerHermeneutica)  Sacne  variis 
observationibus  copiosissimisque  exempiis  biblicis  illustrato;.  Cum 
pnnfatione  Jo.  Francisci  Buddei.     Jence,  1723.  8vo. 

96.  Turretini  (Joan.  Alphonsi)  De  Sacree  Scripturce  Interpretandfle 
methodo,  Tractatus  bipartitus.  Trajecti  Thuriorum,  1728.  small 
8vo.     FrancoAirti  ad  Viadrum,  1776.  8vo. 

The  edition  of  1776  is  eoniidered  to  betha  best ;  it  professes  to  be  ''  rastitutus 
et  aactus,"  by  William  Abraham  Teller,  aome  of  whose  remarks  are  certainly  va- 
luable ;  but  others  convey  dootrinal  interpratationa  which  Turretini  (or  Turretin 
as  he  is  moat  usualhr  taniMd)  bald  iiv  utter  abhorreaoe.  Tha  edition  of  1728  ia 
liMffalbra  to  be  pvewred. 
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97.  An  Inquiry  into  the  General  Principles  of  Scripture  Interpre- 
tation, in  Eight  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford 
in  the  year  1814,  as  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  late  Rev.  John 
Bampton,  M.  A.  By  the  Rev.  William  Vanmildert,  D.  D.  [now 
Bishop  of  Llandaff.]     Oxford,  1S15.  8vo. 

98.  A  Vindication  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Narratives  contained 
in  the  first  Two  Chapters  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke, 
being  an  Investigation  of  Objections  urged  by  the  Unitarian  Editors 
<»f  the  Improved  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  with  an  Appendix 
containing  Strictures  on  the  Variations  between  the  first  and  fourth 
Editions  of  that  Work.     By  a  Layman.     London,  1822.  8vo. 

In  this  very  elaborate  work,  the  authenticity  of  Matt.  i.  and  ii.  and  Luke  i.  and 
ii.  are  most  satisfactorily  vindicated  from  the  objections  of  the  Editors  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Version  of  the  ^Tew  Testament ;  whose  disingenuous  alterations  in  succes' 
sive  editions  of  that  work  are  exposed  in  the  Appendix. 


No.  V. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  WRITERS,  WHO  HAVE  TREATED  ON  THE 
ANTIQUITIES,  CHRONOLOGY,  GEOGRAPHT,  AND  OTHER  HISTORICAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES    OF    THE    SCRIPTURES. 

[Referred  to  in  Page  544.  of  this    Volume.^ 
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SECTION  L 

Principal  Writers  on  Biblical  Antiquities, 

1.  Petri  Cun.Ti  de  RepubUca  Hebroeorum  Libri  tres ;  editi  ^  Jo. 
Nicolai.  4to.     Ludg.  Bat.  170;i 

The  best  edition  of  a  very  learned  work  ;  which,  till  lately^  continued  to  be  a 
text-book  whence  the  continental  professors  of  Hebrew  antiquities  lectured. 

2.  Mclchioris  Leydekkeri  de  Republica  Hebrrcorum  Libri  xii.  folio. 
2  torn.     Atnstel.  1704-^1710. 

3.  Caroli  Si^ronii  d«  Republica  Hebrseonim  Libri  vii. ;  editi  k  Jo. 
Nicolai.  ito.     Lugd.  Bat.  1701. 

4.  Origines  HebrpBOj :  or  the  Antiquities  of  the  Hebrew  Republic. 
By  Thomas  Lewis,  M.  A.  8vo.  4  vols.     London,  1724-5. 

This  is  a  laborious  compilation,  from  the  most  distinguished  writersj  whethtr 
Jews  or  Christians,  on  tlie  manners  and  laws  of  the  Hebrews. 

5.  Apparatus  Historico-criticus  Antiquitatum  sacri  codicis  et  gen- 
tis  HebrtcoB.  Uberriinis  annotationibus  in  Thomce  Goodwini  Mosen 
et  Aaronem  subministravit  Johannes  Gottlob  Carpzovius,  4to.  Fraa- 
cofurti,  1748. 

The  most  elaborate  system  of  Jewish  antiquities,  perhaps,  that  is  extant. 
Godwin's  Moses  and  Jiaron  is  a  small  quarto  volume,  now  rather  scarce  ;  it  was 
formerly  in  areat  request  as  a  text-book,  and  passed  tlirough  many  editions :  the 
latest,  wc  believe,  is  that  of  1678.  Numerous  other  treatises  on  Hebrew  antiqui- 
ties ore  to  be  found  in  the  34th  volume  of  UgoUni's  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  He- 
bra;  arum. ^ 

1  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum,  complectens  selectiseima  clarissimomm 
virorum  opuscula,  in  quibus  veterum  HebrsDorum  mores,  leges,  institnta,  ritus  sa- 
cri et  civiles,  illustrantur  ;  auctore  Blasio  Ugolino,  folio,  34  vols.  Venetiis,  1744 — 
176D.    "  Many  other  books  treating  of  Jewish  antiquities^  have  been  publiibed  ; 
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6.  Jewish,  Oriental,  and  Classical  Antiquities ;  containin^^  Illuf;- 

trations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  Classical  Records,  from  Oriental 

Sources.     By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Guildford  Wait,  LL.  B.  F.  A.  S.  Vol. 

I.     Cambridge,  1823.  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  elaborate  work  is,  to  illustrate  Biblical  and  Classical  Antiqui- 
ties from  the  oriental  writings.  This  first  volume  is  exclusively  devoted  to  a  de- 
monstration of  the  coincidence  which  subsists  between  these  different  departments 
of  study  :  and  that  coincidence,  the  author  has  satisfactorily  shown  by  various 
ezamples.  The  subsequent  volumes  are  announced  to  contain  disquisitions  oa 
detached  subjects,  and  elucidations  of  the  text  and  assertions  of  those  Greek 
writers,  who  have  treated  of  Eastern  History,  or  alluded  to  eastern  customs.  Mr. 
Wait  has  long  been  known  to  biblical  students  as  the  author  of  numerous  valua- 
ble articles  on  sacred  criticism,  which  have  appeared  in  different  volumes  of  the 
Classical  Journal.  ^  . 

Various  abridgments  of  sacred  antiquities  have  been  written  by 
different  authors  :  of  these  the  following  are  the  most  valuable. 

1.  Hadriani  Relandi  Antiquitates  sacrae  veterum  Hebraorum  re- 

censuit,  et  animadversionibus  Ugolinianis-Ravianis  auxit,  Georgius 

Joannes  Ludovicus  Vogel.  8vo.     Hala;,  1769. 

The  best  edition  of  a  valuable  little  summary,  which  for  many  years  continued 
to  be  the  text -book  of  professors. 

2.  The  Manners  of  the  Antient  Israelites,  containing  an  account 
of  their  peculiar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  Laws,  Polity,  Religion, 
Sects,  Arts,  and  Trades,  &lc,  &c.  By  Claude  Fleury.  8vo.  London, 
1809. 

For  this  third  and  best  edition,  the  public  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who 
has  enlarged  the  original  work  with  much  valuable  information  from  the  principal 
writers  on  Jewish  antiquities.  The  Abb6  Floury's  work  was  translated  many 
years  since  by  Mr.  Farnworth.  The  late  excellent  Bishop  of  Norwich  (Dr.  Homo) 
has  recommended  it  in  the  following  terms :  *'  This  little  book  contains  a  concise, 
pleasing,  and  just  account  of  the  manners,  customs,  laws,  policy,  and  religion  of 
tlie  Israelites.  It  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  young  person." 

3.  Antiquitates  Hebraicee  secundum  triplicem  Juda^orum  statum, 
ecclesiasticum,  politicum,  et  ceconomicum,  breviter  delineatfe  a  Con- 
rado  Ikenio.  12mo.  Bremce,  1741.  editio  tertia ;  1764.  editio  quarta. 

There  is  no  difference  between  these  two  editions,  excepting  that  the  errors  of 
the  press  in  the  third  edition  are  corrected  in  the  fourth.  The  first  edition  ap- 
peared in  1737.  This  book  of  Ikenius  is  valuable  for  its  brevity,  method,  and  per- 
spicuity. It  continues  to  be  a  text-book  in  some  of  the  universities  of  Holland 
(and  perhaps  of  Germany).  In  1810,  there  was  published  at  Utrecht,  a  thick  8vo. 
volume  of  Professor  Scfaiacht's  obeervations  on  this  work,  under  the  title  of  Jo. 
Herm.  Sehachtii  TheoL  et  Philolol.  Harderov.  Animadvtrsionts  ad  Antiquitatts 
Uebraas  olim  delineatas  a  Conrado  Ikenio  TheoL  Bremena.  Patre  mortiuff  edidit 
Codfr.  Jo.  Sckackt.  This  volume  only  discusses  the  first  of  Ikenius's  sections, 
on  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  the  Hebrews  ;  it  contains  many  valuable  additions 
and  corrections,  with  references  to  other  writers.  Independently  of  its  being  an 
imperfect  work,  this  volume  is  too  bulky  to  be  of  use  to  students  generally,  but 
would  prove  valuable  in  the  hands  of  any  one  who  should  compose  a  new  treatise 
on  biblical  antiquities. 

4.  A.  6.  Waehneri  Antiquitates  Hebreeorum  et  Israeliticae  Gentis. 
8vo.  2  vols.     Gottingen,  1741. 

This  work  is  incomplete,  the  author  having  died  before  its  publication  ;  it  con- 
tains much  valuable  information  relative  to  the  literature  of  the  Jews. 

but  those  who  have  a  taste  for  such  sort  of  reading,  will  find  this  collection  far  more 
useful  to  them  thin  any  other  of  the  kind.'*    (Bishop  Watson.) 
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5.  Oirisl.  BriJniiigs  Compendium  Antiquitatum  Hebr»onitn.  8vo. 
Francofurti,  17«t>. 

6.  Compendium  Antiquitatum  Gro'carum  c  profanis  sacrarutn,  col- 
legit,  naturali  ordine  disposuit,  ad  sacrarum  literanim  illiiiitrationem 
passim  accommodavit  Christianus  BriJnings.   Francofurti,  1759.  8vo. 

7.  Jewish  Antiquities,  or  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Three  first 
Books  of  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron.  To  which  is  annexed  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Hebrew  liunguage.  By  David  Jennings,  D.  D.  8iro* 
2¥ols.  London,  17(30;  Perth,  1808,  and  London,  1823,  in  one 
volume  8vo. 

This  work  has  long  held  a  distinguiBhed  character  for  its  accnracj  and  learn- 
ing, and  has  beeiiy||lcn  reprinted.  *^  The  Treatises  of  Mr.  Lowroan,  on  the  Ihtiuii 
(6vo.  London,  174B),  and  on  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews  (8to.  Londoii, 
1740),  may  properly  accompany  these  works."     (Bishop  Watson.) 

8.  Ernesti  Augusti  Schulzii  Theologirc  Doctoris,  et  Professohs 

quondam  in  Academia  Viudrina  celeberrinii,  Compendium  Archteolo- 

gitB  Hebraic^.     Cum  figuris  wh  incisis,  edidit,  emendavit,  addenda 

adjecit,  notisque  locupletavit  Abr.  Phil.  Godefr.  Schickedanz.  8to. 

Dresden,  1793. 

This  is,  perliaps,  the  he^t  summary  of  Hebrew  antiquities  extant  in  the  Latin 
language  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  incomplete,  the  author  having  ezecutf^d  only 
two  books  which  treat  of  the  ^litical  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the  Hebrews. 
Professor  Schulze  and  his  editor  ha?e  diligently  availed  themselves  of  the  labour* 
of  all  previous  writers  on  this  topic,  and  have  arranged  their  materials  in  a  manner 
•qually  concise  and  valuable. 

9.  Ferdinandi  Stosch  Compendium  Archaeologist  CCconomicce  Novi 
Testamenti,  ducentis  thesibus  comprehensum,  et  aliis  aliisve  notis  il* 
lustratum.  8vo.  Lipsiee,  17G9. 

A  small  volume,  of  considerable  rarity  in  this  country;  it  treateofthe  privait 
life  and  manners  of  the  Jews,  as  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  may  serrt 
AS  a  supplement  to  the  imperfect  work  of  Schulze,  last  noticed. 

10.  Archfeologia  Biblica  in  Epitomen  redacta  a  Johanne  Jahn. 
Editio  secunda  emcndata.  8vo.  Viennse,  1814. 

An  elaborate  compendium  of  biblical  antiquities,  abridged  from  the  author 'i 
larger  work  on  the  same  subject  in  the  German  language  (in  four  large  8vo.  vo- 
lumes) and  arranged  under  the  three  divisions  of  domestic,  political^  and  ecclesias- 
tical antiquities.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  upwards  of  sixty  pajges  of  qnestions, 
framed  upon  Uie  preceding  part  of  the  work  ;  the  answers  to  which  are  to  be  given 
by  students.  A  faithful  English  translation  of  "  Jahn's  Biblical  Archaeology ,** 
was  published  at  Andover  (JVfassachusetts)  in  1833,  by  T.  C.  Upham  (assistant 
teacher  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  Theological  Scminarv  at  that  plare),  with 
valuable  additions  and  corrections,  partly  the  result  of  a  collation  of  Jahn's  Latin 
work  with  the  original  German  treatise,  and  partly  derived  from  other  sources. 

11.  Johannis  Pareau  Antiquitas  Uebraica  breviter  delineata.  Tra- 
jecti  ad  Rhenum.  1817.  8vo. 

12.  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews  carefully  compiled  from  authentic 
sources,  and  their  customs  illustrated  by  modern  Travels.  By  W. 
Brown,  D.  D.     London,  1820.  2  vols.  8vo. 

13.  Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  in  three  Parts.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Paxton.  Edinburgh,  1819.  2  vols.  8vo.  Reprinted  at 
Philadelphia,  1821.  2  vols.  8vo. 

14.  Scripture  Costume  exhibited  in  a  Series  of  Engravings,  repre- 
senting the  principal  Personages  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writingi- 
Drawn  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  late  Benjamin  West,  Esq** 
P.  R.  A.,  by  R.  Satchwell,  with  Biographical  Sketches  and  Kislorical 
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Remarks  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Eastern  Nations.  London, 
1819.     Elephant  4to. 

15.  Observations  on  divers  passages  of  Scripture,  placing  many  of 
them  in  a  light  altogether  new, by  means  of  circumstances  men- 
tioned in  books  of  voyages  and  travels  into  the  East.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Harmer.     Loudon,  1816.  4  vols.  8vo.  best  edition. 

Ah  books  of  voyages  and  travels  arc  for  the  most  part  voluminous,  the  late  reve- 
rend and  learned  Thomas  Harmer  formed  the  design,  which  he  happily  executed, 
of  perusing  the  works  of  Oriental  travellers,  with  the  view  of  extractin<r  from  them 
whatever  might  illustrate  the  rites  and  customs  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  His 
researches  form  four  volumes  in  tjvo.,  and  were  published  at  different  times,  to- 
wards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  best  edition  is  that  above  noticed,  and 
is  edited  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who  baa  newly  arranged  the  whole,  and  made 
laauy  important  additions  and  corrections.  In  this  work  numerous  passages  of 
Scripture  are  placed  in  a  light  altogether  new  ;  the  meanings  of  others,  which 
are  not  discoverable  by  the  methods  commonly  used  by  interpreters,  are  satis&o- 
tor'ily  asccrtaiuod  ;  and  many  probable  conjectures  are  offered  to  the  Biblical  Stu- 
dent. 

IQ.  The  Oriental  Guide  to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Two  Discourses,  preached  at  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street, 
with  Illustrative  Notes,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  a  general  and 
descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  best  writers  on  the  Subject.  By  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Burder,  A.  M.     London,  18*23.  8vo. 

17.  Oriental  Customs ;  or  an  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
hy  an  explanatory  application  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  tho 
Eastern  nations.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Burder,  6th  edition.  1^22.  2  vols. 
8vo. 

This  is  an  useful  abridgment  of  Harmcr's  Observations,  with  many  valuable 
additions  from  recent  voj'agers  and  travellers,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  Books, 
Chapters  and  Versos  of  the  Bible.  It  was  translated  into  German,  by  Dr.  E.  F.  C. 
Rodenmoller,  (4  vols.  8vo.  Leipsic,  1819),  with  material  corrections  and  much 
new  matter.  Such  of  these,  as  were  additions  to  the  articles  contained  in  the 
*'  Oriental  Customs,"  have  been  translated  and  inserted  in  the  sixth  edition  above 
noticed.  But  those  articles  which  are  entirely  new,  being  founded  on  texts  not 
before  brought  under  Mr.  Burder's  consideration,  are  translated  and  inserted  in 

18.  Oriental  Literature,  applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  ;  especially  with  reference  to  Antiquities,  Traditions,  and 
Manners,  collected  from  the  most  celebrated  writers  and  travellers, 
both  antient  and  modern,  designed  as  a  Sequel  to  Oriental  Customs. 
By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Burder,  A.  M .     London,  1822.  2  vols.  8vo. 

19.  The  Eastern  Mirror  ;  an  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
in  which  the  Customs  of  Oriental  Nations  are  clearly  developed  by 
the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  travellers.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Fow- 
ler. 8vo.     Exeter,  1814. 

An  abridgment  of  Harmer's  Observations,  and  the  earlier  editions  of  Border's 
Oriental  Customs,  with  a  few  unimportant  additions. 


*«"*  The  mode  of  illustrating  Scripture  from  Oriental  voyages  and  travels,  first 
applied  by  Mr.  Harmer,  has  been  suceessfully  followed  by  the  laborious  editor  of 
the  "  Fragments,"  annexed  to  the  qoarto  editions  of  Caunet's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  and  also  by  Mr.  Vansittart  in  his  '^  Observations  on  Select  Places  of  the 
Old  Testament,  founded  on  a  peciisal  of  Parsons's  Travels  from  Aleppo  to  Bagdad." 
8vo.  Oxford  and  London  1812. 
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SECTION  II. 

Sacred  and  Profane  History, 

1.  The  Sacred  and  Profane  History  of  the  World,  connected  from 
the  Creation  of  the  WorJd  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Assyrian  Empire. 
By  S.  Shuckford,  M.  A.  8vo.  4  toIs.  London,  1743,  bent  edition. 
This  well  known  and  valuable  work  has  been  several  times  rc-printed. 

2.  The  Old  and  New  Testament  connected  in  the  History  of  the 
Jews  and  neighbouring  Nations,  from  the  Declension  of  the  Kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah  to  the  time  of  Christ.  By  Humphrey  Prideaux, 
D.  D.  8vo.  4  vols.  London,  1749.  10th  edit,  reprinted  in  4  vols.  8tu. 
1808. 

3.  Commentaries  on  the  Affairs  of  Christians  before  the  time  of 
Constantino  the  Great :  or  an  enlarged  view  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of 
Dr.  Mosheim,  by  R.  S.  Vidal,  Esq.  8yo.  2  vols.     London,  1813. 

4.  Jo.  Francisci  Buddei  Historia  Ecclesiastica  VeterijB  Testamenti. 
Ed.  tertia,  duobus  tomis,  4to.     Ilalfe,  1720.  1729. 

5.  A  New  History  of  the  Holy  Bible,  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
World  to  the  Establishment  of  Christianity,  with  answers  to  most  of 
the  controverted  questions,  dissertations  upon  the  roost  remarkable 
passages,  and  a  connection  of  Profane  History  all  along.  By  Thomac: 
Stackhouse,  A.  M.  folio.  2  vols.     London,  1752. 

This  work  has  always  been  highly  esteemed  for  its  utility  and  the  variety  of 
valuable  illustration  which  the  author  has  brought  together  nrom  every  accessible 
source.  A  now  edition  of  it  was  published  in  1617,  m  three  voluines.  4ta,  with 
important  corrections  and  additions,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gleig,  one  of  the  Bishops  of 
the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church. 

6.  The  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History ;  or  the  facts  occaaionaUy 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  confirmed  by  passages  of  antient 
authors  who  were  contemporary  with  our  Saviour  or  his  Apostles,  or 
lived  near  their  time.     By  Nathaniel  Lardner,  D.  D. 

The  two  first  volumes  of  this  rreat  and  valuable  work  illustrate  a  muHitude  of 
passages  occurring  in  the  New  Testament ;  its  publicatk>n  commeneed  in  1733, 
and  was  continued  for  many  years,  until  completed  in  twelve  volumes,  to  which  was 
added  a  supplement  of  three  volumes.  The  ^  Credibility"  and  '*  Supplament'*  are 
contained  in  the  first  six  volumes  of  the  8vo.  edition,  and  in  the  first  three  vohimes 
of  the  4to  edition  of  Dr.  L.'s  collective  works. 


Much  valuable  information  relative  to  the  history  of  the  MoabiteF, 
Philistines,  Babylonians,  and  other  nations  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  exhibited  by  Vitrinjca  in  his  commentary  on  Isaiah,  by 
Bishop  Newton  in  his  Dissertations  on  the  Prophets,  and  by  Reland 
in  his  PalfBstina ;  to  whom,  perhaps,  may  be  added  RoUin  in  his  An- 
tient History  of  the  Greeks,  Assyrians,  &.c.  8  vols.  8vo. 


SECTION  III. 

Principal  Writers  on  Sacred  Chronology. 

1.  Ludovici  Cappelli  Chronologia  Sacra,  4to.     Paris,  165S. 

This  work  is  reprinted  by  Bishop  Walton,  in  the  prolefomens  to  his  editioii  of 
Uie  Polyglott  Bible. 
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2.  Gerhardi  Johannis  Vossii  Chronologise  Sacrae  Isagose.  Hair. 
Com.  4to.  1659. 

3.  Annales  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti,  a  primA  mundi  origine  de- 
ducti.  A  Jacobo  Usserio,  Archiepiscopo  Ajrmachano.  Folio,  Geneiree, 
1722. 

The  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  work ;  the  chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher 
is  fbUowed  in  the  margins  of  all  our  large  Bibles. 

4.  The  Scripture  Chronologjr  demonstrated  bj  Astronomical  Cal- 
culations.    By  Arthur  Bedford.    Folio,  London,  1730. 

0.  Chronologic  de  THistoire  Sainte.  Par  AJphonse  de  Vignolles. 
4to.  2  vols.    Berlin,  173S. 

6.  Chronological  Antiquities ;  or  the  antiquities  and  chronology  of 
the  most  antient  kingdoms  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Jackson.  4to.  3  vols.    London,  1752. 

7.  A  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
explain  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  primitive  Nations  of  the 
World,  and  the  Prophecies  relating  to  them,  on  principles  tending  to 
remove  the  imperfectipn  and  discordance  of  preceding  systems.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Hales,  D.  D.  4 to.  3  vols,  in  four  parts.  London, 
1800—1812. 

This  is  the  most  elaborate  system  of  chronology  extant  in  our  lan^age.  There 
is  tcarcelv  a  difficult  text  in  the  sacred  writings  which  is  not  imistrated.  Dr. 
Hales  follows  the  chronolognr  of  Joeephus,  whose  j|renuine  numbers  he  conc^ivefl 
that  he  has  restored  ;  and  Uiat,  by  a  comparison  with  the  Sepiuagint  and  the  other 
texts,  he  has  ascertained  the  true  series  of  primeval  times.  The  longer  chronolo- 
ffy,  established  by  Dr.  H.  with  great  success,  is  unquestionably  prerorable  to  that 
S>unded  on  the  Masoretic  text,  as  it  removes  many  of  those  difficulties  with  which 
the  Scripture  history  is  encumbered  in  that  text.  His  "  New  Analjrsis"  ought  to 
have  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  biblical  student  who  can  procure  it. 

8.  HistorisB  Universce  Tabula;  Ethnographico-Periodico-Synchro- 
nisticse,  ab  rerum  primordiis  ad  nostram  diem,  post  doctissimorum 
virorum  curas  iisque  ducibus  ad  proestantissima  temporis  putandi  ex- 
empla  juxta  eeram  vulgarem  dispositae ;  adjectis  clarissimarum  genti- 
um genealogiis  copiosoque  rerum  quarumlibet  indice :  prsemissi  etiam 
aerarum  inter  se  comparata  delineatione,  item  totius  historisB  adfini- 
umque  doctrinarum  notitia  literaria,  in  usum  historiee  amicorum  ador- 
natie  studio  Francisci  Josephi  Dumbeckii.    Berolini,  1821.  folio. 

These  chronological  tables  claim  a  place  in  the  student's  library,  not  only  for 
their  cheapness,  but  also  for  their  utility.  They  are  noticed  here  on  account  of 
the  clear  exhibition  which  they  contain  of  sacred  chronology  and  the  affidrs  of 
those  nations  with  whom  the  Jews  had  any  intercourse.  Tne  modem  events  are 
brought  down  to  the  year  1820. 

9.  Les  Pastes  Universels,  ou  Tableaux  Historiques,  Chrooologi- 
ques  et  Geographiques,  contenant,  siecle  par  sidcle  et  dans  des  co- 
lonnes  distinctes,  depuis  les  tems  les  plus  reeules  jusqu'i  nos  jours  :-— 

1.  L*Origine,  les  progres,  la  gloire,  et  la  decadence  de  tons  les 
peuples,  leurs  migrations,  leurs  colonies,  I'ordre  de  la  succession  des 
Princes,  dec. 

2.  Le  Precis  des  epoques  et  des  evenemens  politiques ; 

3.  L^histoirebgenerale  des  religions  et  de  leurs  differentes  sectes ; 

4.  Celle  de  la  philoiophie  et  de  la  legislation  chez  tous  les  peuples 
anciens  et  modemes; 

5.  Les  decouverte9  et  les  progres  dans  les  sciences  et  dans  les  arts ; 

6.  Une  notice  sur  tous  les  homines  celebres,  rappelaat  leurs  ceuvr- 
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S4>crat  and  Profane  /'      '/oLncal  Tables  thai  i.cvuu 

•'  ^iTcd  chronology  is  di»pU^>.«i 

I.  The  Sacrrd  and  Priifiuie  History  of 

tlioCroJition  of  llie  World  to  the  Disaoln  ^^ 

By  S.  Sliiickford,  M.  A.  Hvo.   4  toIp. 

This  well  known  and  vuliiabic  work  '      . 

*2.  TIk;  Old  and  New  Testamen'      •  *  '*• 
Jews  and  neighbouring  Nations,  f'      .  Sured  Geography. 
of  Israel  and  Judah  to  the  time        .^-a  Sacra,  sivc  Phaleg  ei  Caimau. 
D.  I).  Hvo.  4  vols.     London,  1*     '.Aiition  of  his  works. 
iS>S.  ,^?  fiJpicilegiuui  (tcographia*  Helirant- 

:J.  Conuneniaries  on  the  ^  Partes  i.  ii.  Gottingen,  17150.  17^0. 
(.'onstantinc  the  (irent:  or     - 

lliatory  of  tlie  first  thrr  ^  ^^  of  this  learned  work,  which  If  not  always  to 
Dr.  Mojihoini,  liy  R.  S.         .^^ddMlby  John  Reinbold  Furrter,  intituled  EputolA 

4.  Jo.  Francisci  Bu  ^  *./»«»  Otngr.  Hthr.jam  confirmantts,  jam  rafti- 
t^  1  *  /•  J..»i...<i  ♦#.  .*•  r  It  i*  desirable  to  unite  this  with  the  work  of  Mi- 
Ed.  lertKj,  diiol ms  tr       v  r^  ^^^^^  ^^^  cxtrcmelv  rare  and  dear. 

5    -V  New  Histo*      ■-.-' 
m»r    1*1  *    »K«  !?„♦..      ^"^  ,  pdlestina  ex  nionnnientis  veteribiis  et  tabulis 
\\  orki  to  tne  Ji!«sii*      >»j>>>'  '         ,       n^>^i>«       ■*-■# 

the  controverted    .'^l  ^-  -  »"'"•    ^  "'J««-  »«»'»^-  * '  "• 

niifiian<*«8  and  P  -*"  ^  ii»>  w  bo  found  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Uffolinns  Th*- 
S  ??  '  A  ^*^-»n:aii  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  volumes  of  which 
StacknOllttC,  /  ..'ii**!^*  w^rk*  relating  to  sacred  geography. 

Thill  work  1»    ^  •<  ^^  -^v :  beinff  a  irei>eraphieal  and  historical  arroiint 
soiJSS     a"''  "^  ^I^--^  •••***^^*  "'**>  Scriptures.  By  Edward  WeJIs,  D.  D. 
important »       ^jr'    ,^  ;tf»  irr»iutfntly  born  printed  at  the  O.xftirt!  pre*?,  and  is  too 
the  Scotc*      *^^^v-^  »*  ininriulatinn  ;    a  now  edition.  rovi».<d   and  corrcrtod 
|.    rp         ""^  '^,,\  >*":S,r  William  Jones  and  otlwr  omincnt  scholars,  vas  uub- 
""  .  '^  i  *^''  .a«i  ev.*»r  of  i'alinel's  Dictionary  iiilto.  in  thu  year  IH.»4.    Tiiere 

nientl         •'.»*'**■**  or  ihroo  vuls.  crown  Hvo. 

auth'  •'i-"*'^'^':***^'.*  ot' tlic  Now  '^c^tanJcnt  wns  translated  into  Germ. in  by 
hve«         *^"»  *'*^  ■•  »•*""'*'*'''■''''  additions  and  corrections,  in  *i  vols.  J*vo    Nurcnibcrsf, 

'^         JL.     .«» •Tf^.vc.nrr  works  arc  illustrated  with  maps.     There  is  an  rxrellcnl 

p**  V*l— t!.w  -s  U  Anville's  Ancient  Atlas  ;  it  has  been  consulted  lor  the  maps 

w  ^-*  .  ^  .1?.  w»»rk,  which  have  been  drawn  with  irreat  care,  and  correctfd 

n  ^  ^'^^H.'*-  ■"»*>  «'f  modern  (Iro:rrj«phcrs.     The  quarto  Atlas  puhlish*'d  bv  th« 

'  M."  **  -^-.Htt-^*  Sooti.  as  an  ari-oniprminjent  to  his  commentary  on  the  Hjb'.e, 

g/f  **"  .^    H•4.^'•.'  j"ii»rit  of  bcinjr  correct  as  wull  as  irlieup.     The  Srriptnrf  .•/'/«, 

^0^  ,*  M-  I  **i!Th,  is  cxetMitcd  in  a  superior  style,  and  has  iiail  a  very  cx- 

i>**^J.      Mr   Wyl(l'.s  Srripturo  Atlas  is  a  neat   publication.     But  the  moil 

IP***  .^      .-.jip  is  that  published  by  Mr.  Leiiirh.  and  ontitlcd 

^f  !h?!ori(!ul  ]\lup  of  Pale.'itiue  or  the  Holy  Land,  exliibitini; 

^^  u^r  features  of  the  country,  and  of  all   places  therein,  con- 

\i\  Scripture  History;  interspersed Miih  ninety-six vinneties 

J^fi"%  ^**  i»f  the  ninst  important  circumstances  recorded  iu  the  Old 

^.  \;'m  Te.'^tainents 

•  "s  V 'i"  of  this  beaulifully  executed  map  is  4^  inches  by  27.|.     The  vignettes 

V   ■••.:i.!  very  amusing  to  younu  persons,  wiiile  they  serve  to  impress  un  the 

^      .-  '••.uimcr  points  of  sacred  history  and  ffcoirraphy.     The  map  i*  acromfia- 

,^v  *■   *  !"b'>  sbi'ot  of  letter  pri'ss.  cimtainintr  explanatory  refcrenees  t">  the  vi::- 

^*.'  *     The  design  of  the  latter  is  to  emliody  and  connect    with   the  nanicf 

,       t  ■.•%  inarki.Ml  uiion   the  map.  the  prineipal  incidents  in  Jewish  histurv  —  by 

p.t¥.  "ii  the  textit  ol  Scripture  in  which  such  incidents  are  mentioned,  close  to  th« 

.»    :•.•  *»!*!liJ'  p!;u*e  wliere  the  transactirm  occurred.     The  sheet  of  letter  pre**  al^o 

,-.    /'  >cs  a  Lrief  outhne  of  the  history  of  Palestine  from  the  earliest  period  — the 
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\nd  Buhlo's  econoiuiral  (calendar  of  tlio  country,  exhibiting 
the  Holy  Land  Ihroutrlutut  tlie  dilVcrent  monthH  of  the 
'^inurks  ou  the  varioim  prudiictions  of  the  iioil. 


SKCTION  V. 


2|L^     "  Writers  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Bible. 

^^^1  Bocharti  Hierozoicon,  sive  de  unimalibus  sacra^  Scrip- 

^^  .il.  folio.     Lug.  Dat.  1714  ;  also  in  3  vols.  4to.     Lipaitc, 

S.  olio  wilier  years. 
is  unqiiostionably  the  best  edition  ;  it  was  publiflhed  by  Professor  Ro- 
,  to  whoso  resoarcncs  biblical  ntudcntH  are  mo  largely  indebted  ;  and  who 
U  ccted  it  throughout,  as  well  as  enlarged  it  witJi  numerous  facts  from  the 

^s  of  modern  travellers,  &.c. 

^.  Olai  Cclsii  Hierobotaiiicou,  sive  de  plantis  sacree  Scripturoc,  two 
yiirts,  8vo.     Ujisalw,  1745 — 7. 

/'^  3.  Peth  ForskalDescriptiones  Auiinaliuin,Arnphibiorurn,  Pisciitm, 
Insectorum,  Vcrinium  quai  in  Itinere  Orientali  obscrvavit.  4to.  Ilau- 
niie  (Copenhagen),  1775.  —  Ejusdcm  Flora  ^gyptio-Arabica.  4to. 
Hauuite,  1775.  Ejusdem  Iconcs  Rerum  Naturaliuni,  qiias  Itiuerc 
Orientali  depingi  curavit.  4to.     Haunio^,  177G. 

M.  Forskal-was  a  learned  Swedish  Naturalist,  who  was  sent  in  1761,  at  the  oz- 
|»eiuie  of  his  Danish  Majesty,  to  invcstigato  the  natural  productions  of  the  East,  in 
company  witii  the  celebrated  traveller  Neibuhr.  He  died  at  Jerim  in  Arabia,  in 
1763,  and  his  unfinished  notes,  valualdu  oven  in  their  imperfect  state,  were  pub- 
luhed  by  his  colleague  in  the  three  works  just  noticed. 

4.  Physica  Sacra :  hoc  est,  historia  naturalis  Biblis  a  Joanne  Ja- 
cobo  Soheuchzero  edita,  et  innuineris  iconibus  leneis  elegantissimis 
adornata,  4  vols,  folio,  August.     Vindel.  1731 — 1735. 

This  is  one  of  the  moAt  beautiful  and  useful  works  which  has  appeared  on  the 
ntiural  history  of  the  Bible  ;  the  engravings,  750  in  number,  were  executed  by  the 
most  eminent  artists  of  that  day.  A  German  translation  appeared  at  Augsburgh, 
at  tile  same  time  with  the  Latin  edition,  to  which  it  is  preferred  on  account  of 
it*  having  proof  impressions  of  the  plates.  The  French  translation,  published  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1732—1738,  in  4  vols,  folio,  is  inferior  to  both  the  preceding  edi- 
tions as  it  respects  the  plates,  though  the  text  and  typographical  execution  are 
•<{ually  valuable.     From  the  costly  price  of  this  work,  it  is  chicHy  to  be  found  in 

K^at  public  libraries.    Michaelis  and  other  learned  German  writers  have  also  ably 
ustrated  the  Natural  History  of  the  Scriptures. 

•  6.  Scripture  Illustrated  by  Engravings,  referring  to  Natural  Sci- 
ence, Customs,  Manners,  dec.  By  the  Editor  of  Calmet's  Dictionary 
of  tbe  Bible.  4to.  1802. 

Many  otherwise  obscure  passages  of  the  Bible  are  in  this  work  Iiappily  illus- 
trated from  natural  science,  &c.  It  is  handsomely  and  ably  executed :  and  though 
it  does  not  profess  to  be  a  complete  natural  history  of  the  Scriptures,  yet  it  ilhis- 
trates  that  interesting  lubjoct  in  so  many  instances,  as  to  demand  a  place  in  the 
tftudent's  library. 


SECTION  VI. 

Introductions  to  the  Scriptures.  —  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible. 

The  variouB  topics  discussed  bj  the  writers  noticed  in  the  preceding 
lists,  are  also  considered  by  the  authors  of  most  of  those  useful  com- 
pendiums  usually  termed  Introductions  to  the  Scriptures,  and  Die- 
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tionarics  of  the  Bible.  Of  the  former,  such  as  trecu  more  particularly 
of  sacred  criticism  and  interpretation  have  been  alreadj  mentioned. 
The  following  are  those  which  remain  to  be  noticed,  together  with 
the  principal  Biblical  Dictionaries,  which  are  more  particularly  wor- 
thy of  attention. 

1.  Georgii  Pritii  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Novi  Testament!,  in  qui 
quae  ad  rem  criticam,hi6toriam,  chronologiam,  et  geographiam  perti- 
nent, breviter  et  perspicuc  exponuntur.  Ist  edit.  Lipsise,  1704.  12aia 
4th  edit,  by  Hoffman,  in  1737.  8vo.  and  reprinted  with  corrections, 
in  a  large  octavo  volume,  in  1764. 

"  The  service  rendered  by  Carpzov  to  the  Old  Testament  wms  peHbrmed  br 
Pritius  for  the  New.  The  improvements  of  his  editor,  iloffman,  on  tJie  ori^hnf, 
arc  so  considerable,  that  whoever  purchases  the  Introduction  of  Pritius  {mnd  it  it- 
serves  to  be  mirekased  by  every  student  in  divinity)  must  be  careful  in  regard  to 
the  date  of  tlie  title  page."     (Bishop  Marsh.) 

2.  Salomonis  Van  Til  Opus  Analyticum,  comprehendens  Intro- 
ductionera  in  Sac  rain  Scripturam,  ad  Job.  Hennci  Heideggeri  En- 
chiridion Biblicum  lEPOMNHMONIKON  concinnatum.  Trajecti 
ad  Rhenuni.     1720.     2  vols.  4to. 

A  most  minute  Analysis  of  every  Book  and  almost  of  every  Chapter  in  tJie 
Scriptures.  Heidegger's  Enchiridion  Biblicumy  on  which  Van  Til*s  work  is  a  eon- 
mcntary,  was  first  published  at  Zurich  (Tiguri)  in  IGtil,  and  was  fre<iaently  re- 
printed in  German  V,  in  the  coarse  of  the  last  century.  It  contains  pre&ces  to  the 
different  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  together  with  analyses  of  the  differ- 
ent books.  Where  Heidegger's  statements  were  correct,  Van  Til  has  corroba- 
rated  them ;  where  he  was  in  error,  the  latter  has  corrected  his  mistakes,  aai 
supplied  liis  omissions. 

3.  Dissertations,  qui  peuvent  ser^'ir  de  Prolegomenes  de  rEchture 
Sainte.     Par  Dom.  Calmet.  4to.  3  tomes.     Paris,  1720. 

Those  dissertations  were  originally  prefixed  by  Calmet  to  tlie  diflerent  books  of 
Scripture,  and  published  in  his  commentary  ,  in  this  4to.  edition  Calmet  has  col- 
lected tliem  with  considerable  additions. 

4.  An  Introduction  to  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  by  MM. 
Beausobre  and  L*£nfant.  8vo.     Cambridge,  1779. 

This  was  originally  a  preface  to  the  French  version  of  the  New  Testament  pob- 
lished  by  MJVl!  Beausobre  and  L'Enfimt  at  Amsterdam  in  1718.  It  iias  besa 
several  times  printed,  and  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Theokfi' 
cal  Tracts  collected  bv  Bishop  Watson  ;  who  observes  that  ''  this  is  a  work  of  ex- 
traordinary merit.  I'he  authors  have  scarcely  left  any  topic  untouched  oo  whidi 
the  young  student  in  divinity  may  be  supposed  to  want  intormation." 

5.  The  Sacred  Interpreter :  or  a  Practical  Introduction  towards  a 
beneficial  reading  and  thorough  understanding  of  the  Holy  Bible. 
By  David  Collyer,  Vicar  of  Great  Coxwell,  Berks.  8vo.  2  vols.  Lon- 
don, 1746.  ^  Carlisle,  2  vols.  8vo.  1796.  Last  edition,  2  rols.  8ro. 
Oxford,  1815. 

*'  The  author  of  this  work  lived  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century ;  it  not 
only  went  through  several  editions  in  England,  but  in  1750  was  translated  into 
German.  It  is  calculated  for  readers  in  general,  and  it  is  a  ffood  popular  prep*- 
ration  for  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."    (Bishop  Marsh.) 

6.  Johannis  Henrici  Danielis  Moldenhaweri  Introductio  in  omnet 
Libros  Canonicos,  cum  Veteris,  tum  Novi  Foederis,  ut  et  eos  qui  Apo- 
cryphi  dicuntur,  cum  Appendice,  quee  tradit  acta  Apostoli  PauU  chro- 
nologice  digesta.  8vo.    Regiomonti,  1744. 

Few  treatises,  nrofessing  to  be  Introductions  to  the  Bible,  are  more  useful  thtfi 
this  work  of  Professor  MoTdenhawer*s.  Having  briefly  shown  the  oanonical  aa- 
thority  of  the  Bible,  and  noticed  its  various  divisions,  oo  treats  of  each  book  in  Us 
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order,  showing  its  author,  time  of  writing,  argument,  tcopo,  chronology,  and  di- 
vision. He  carefully  points  out  those  passages  which  are  more  particularly  wor- 
thy of  consideration,  or  more  difficult ;  and  under  each  book  of  the  Old  Testament 
he  specifies  the  types  and  prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  citations  from  each 
book  in  the  New  Testament.  The  author  has  derived  much  assistance  from  the 
labours  of  Moldenhawer  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  work. 

7.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament.    By  Edward  Harwood,  D.  D.     London,  1767,  1771.  2  vola. 

8vo. 

The  learned  author  designed  a  third  volume,  which  was  to  embrace  the  chief 
critical  questions  respecting  the  New  Testament.  This  work  *'  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  dissertations,  relative,  partly  to  the  characters  of  the  sacred  writers,  partly 
to  the  Jewish  History  and  Customs,  and  to  such  part  of  heathen  antiquities  as 
have  reference  to  the  New  Testament.  As  these  dissertations  display  great  eru- 
dition and  contain  much  information  illustrative  of  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  Har- 
wood's  Introduction  is  certainly  to  bo  recommended  to  the  Theological  Student." 
(Bishop  Marsh.)  Another  experienced  divinity  tutor  (the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Williams) 
has  also  justlv  remarked  that  this  work  may  be  read  with  advantage,  makine  al- 
lowance for  the  author's  theological  sentiments,  (Christian  Preacher,  p.  417.)  which 
were  Arian.  The  writer  of  these  pages  has  derived  many  useful  illustrations  from 
Dr.  Harwood's  labours  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work. 

8.  Dictiounaire  Historique,  Chronologique,  Geograpkique,  et  Lit- 
teral  de  la  Bible.  Par  Augustin  Calmet.  Folio.  4  tomes.  Paris,  17!30. 

A  translation  of  this  truly  valuable  work,  with  occasional  remarks,  was  publish- 
ed in  173*2,  in  three  folio  volumes ;  which  having  become  extremely  scarce,  an 
edition  wus  published  in  1801,  in  two  thick  4to.  volumes,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  with  a 
volume  of  additions  from  books  of  voyages  and  travels,  Ac.  under  the  title  of 
*■  Fragments."  A  new  edition,  (being  the  fourth)  enlarged  and  greatly  improved, 
was  published  in  1823,  in  five  volumes  4to.  The  work  is  pleasingly  illustrated 
with  numerous  enffravings,  which  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  Oriental  manners 
and  customs.  Caunet  s  Dictionary  is  the  basb  of  aU  other  modem  works  of  the 
like  kind. 

9.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  of 
Haddington.     2  vols.  8vo. 

The  author  was  a  minister  in  the  Secession-church  of  Scotland  ',  and  in  his 
doctrinal  views  Calvinistic.  Allowance  being  made  for  some  of  his  sentiments, 
his  work  may  be  advantageously  substituted  tor  the  preceding,  the  price  of  which 
nnccssarilj^  places  it  above  the  reach  of  many  persons.  The  best  edition  of  Mr. 
Brown's  dictionary  is  the  jf/tA,  which  costs  about  eighteen  shillings.  A  professed 
abridgment  of  this  work  was  publislied  in  1815,  in  two  small  volumes,  18mo.  Tlie 
<*  Compendious  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,**  first  published  by  Mr.  Button  in 
17%,  and  since  reprinted  with  additions  and  correotions  in  12nio.  is  a  judicious 
abridgment  of  Brown's  Dictionary.  "  By  means  of  a  very  small  but  clear  type, 
a  vast  quantity  of  matter  is  comprised  within  the  compass  of  this  little  volume. 
The  book,  without  doubt,  may  be  serviceable  to  many."  (British  Critic,  Old  Se- 
ries, vol.  X.  p.  201.) 

10.  A  Theological*  Biblical,  and  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary  ;  serv- 
ing as  a  general  note-book  to  illustrate  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
as  a  guide  to  the  Practices  and  Opinions  of  all  Sects  and  Religions, 
and  as  a  Cyclopaedia  of  Religious  Knowledge.  By  John  Robinson, 
D.  D.     London,  1815.  8vo. 

It  is  no  small  conmiendation  of  this  work  that,  within  a  few  months  after  it>i 
publication,  it  was  recommended  by  several  diffnitaries  of  the  Anglican  church  to 
the  attention  of  candidates  for  the  ministerial  olBce.  It  is  very  closelv  printed,  anU 
presents  a  valuable  digest,  with  references  to  authorities  at  the  end  or  each  article, 
of  almost  all  that  has  hitherto  been  written  on  biblical  literature.  Most  cordially 
do  we  join  in  the  following  commendation  of  it  in  a  modem  critical  journal.  *^  It 
is  clearly  the  work  of  a  man  of  much  indutitry  in  collecting,  and  of  much  judgment 
in  arranging  his  matter.  To  every  tlieological  student,  who  has  not  access  to  an 
extensive  library,  this  volume  will  prove  n  very  useful  subsidlnry  ;  to  many,  in- 
deed, who  have  neither  attainment  nor  abilities  for  researchj  it  will  become  noces- 
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tary."  (Brit.  Crit.  N.  S.  vol.  vii.p.  305.)  We  cannot  however  help  expresnof 
our  rugret  that,  on  some  topics,  Dr.  R.  should  have  referred  to  writers,  whose 
publications  (though  useful  in  some  respects)  are  calculated  to  subvert  the  fsn* 
daniental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  ana  though  we  cannot  but  diffbr  from  the 
loarucd  author  in  some  of  his  positions,  yet  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
it  18  the  most  compendious  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  extant  in  our  language.  The 
Work  is  illustrated  by  soverul  neatly  engraved  maps.  It  may  lie  proper  to  add. 
that  it  18  noticed  with  merited  coiiimendation  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine  fvt 
l':il7,  vol.  XXV.  p.48t>.  and  in  the  Antijacobiu  Review,  vol.  xlix.  pp.  1 — 15.' 

11.  The  Biblical  Cyclopjpdia;  or,  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ttircs,  intended  to  facilitate  an  acquaintance  with  the  inspired  writ- 
ing.s.     By  William  Jones.     1816.  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  compiler  of  this  work  is  advantageouslv  known  to  the  public  a?  the  author 
of  a  valuable  **  History  of  the  Wald^nses."  'fhe  plan  of  his  Biblical  Cyclfypaiki 
is  less  extensive  than  that  of  Dr.  Robinson's  Dictionary,  krfore  wliich  some  parts 
of  it  appeared,  though  it  bears  date  one  year  l^er  than  tiie  latter  work. 

12.  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticus,  e  Patribus  GrnM^is,  ordinc  alphahe- 
tico  exhibens  quuecunque  Phrases,  Ritus,  Dogmata,  llu^rcses,  et  hu- 
jusmodi  alia  hue  spectant,  ^  Johanne  Caspato  Suicero.  Folio.  2  voL>. 
Amsterdam,  1728. 

This  is  the  best  editiou  of  a  most  valuable  work  ;  which,  thou^rh  iiidi«pett!iah!y 
necessary  for  understanding  the  writing  of  the  Greek  fathers,  mcidcittallv  rnn- 
tains  many  illustrations  of  Scripture.  It  is  said  to  have  cost  the  loarnod  nullMV 
twenty  years'  labour ;  the  first  edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  lt»^'*i,  in  twe 
volumes*,  fulio. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  most  of  the  questions  relntivo  to  the 
history,  geography,  &rC.  of  the  Bible  are  noticed  in  Schleusner^s  valu- 
able Lexicon  to  the  Septuagint  version,  and  also  in  his  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  in  Mr.  Parkhurst*s  Greek  and  English  Lexicon;  to  the 
New  Testament ;  where  they  are  illustrated  with  equal  learning  and 
accuracy. 
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A   LIST   OF   THE    PRINCIPAL   COMMENTATORS 

And  Biblical  Critics  of  Eminence ;  with  Bihliographicai  and  Critiad 

Notices^  extracted  from  authentic  /Sources. 

[Referred  to  in  page  566.  of  this  Volume.] 

A  (/OMPLETE  History  of  Commentators  would  require  a  volume 
of  no  ordinary  dimensions.  The  present  list  is  therefore  necessarily 
restricted  to  an  account  of  the  Principal  Commentaries  and  Criticil 
Works  illu-strating  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  reader  who  may  be  de- 
sirous of  prosecuting  this  subject  more  at  length,  will  find  much  in- 
terestin<r  information  relative  to  the  early  commentators  in  Hu.«eB- 
mi'iller^s  ilistoria  Interpretationis  Librorum  Sacrorum  in  Erclesiti 
Christiana,  inJc  ab  Apostolorum  ^tate  usque  ad  Originem^  )>iiblished 
in  detached  fasciculi  at  Leipsic,  between  the  years  1795—1814,  and 
forming  Jive  tomes  usually  bound  in  two  vols.  8vo.  This  elaborate 
work  treats  exclusively  on  the  early  commentators.  Father  Simon's 
Jfistoirc  Critique  du  Vicux  Testament,  4to.  ICSO  (Uv.  iii.  pp.  416— 
4t)t)),  and  his  Histoire  Critique  des  Principaui  CofumentateHrs  du  Xtnh 
veau  Testament,  4to.  Rotterdam,  1689,  contain  many  valuable  stric- 
tures on  the  Expositors  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  up  to  hi* 
vn  time.     In  1674  was  published  at  Frankfort,  in  two  large  fc^ 
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Toliimcs,  Jo/i.  Georg.  Dorschei  Bihlia  Numerata^  scu  Index  Specialis  in 
Vet  US  Testamentum  cut  singula  omnium  Librorum  Capita,  et  Commata. 
It  contains  a  list  of  Commentators  (four  hundred  and  ninety-one  in 
number),  who  had  illustrated  any  book,  chapter  or  verse  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, with  references  to  the  books,  chapters  and  pages  of  their  seve- 
ral works.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  commentators  are  likewise 
discussed  in  Walchius's  Bibliothcca  Theologica  Sthcta,  vol.  iv.  pp, 
369 — 931. ;  in  Ernesti's  Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Tcstamenti,  parg 
iii.  cap.  ix.  pp.  278 — 311. ;  and  in  Morus's  Acroasrs  Academics,  vol, 
ii.  pp.  204 — :W0.  Rambach,  in  his  Institutiones  Hermcneuticft,  pp. 
<K>3--72(). ;  Professor  Kcil,  in  his  Elementa  Ifermcncutices  Novi  Tes- 
tammti  (8vo.  Leipsic,  1811),  pp.  159.  et  seq.  and  Professor  Beck,  in 
his  Monngrammata  Jlermeneutices  Librorum  Novi  Foideris  (8vo.  Lip- 
Kia>,  1803),  part  i.  pp.  1(58.  et  seq.  respectively  notice  the  principal 
expositors  of  the  Scriptures,  particularly  those  written  in  the  German 
Language,  which  being  understood  by  few  biblical  students  in  this 
country,  all  commentaries  in  that  tongue  are  necessarily  omitted  in 
the  following  bibliographical  notices  of  commentators. 


SECTION  I. 

SfllOLIA    ON    THE    ENTIRE    BIBLE,  OR    THE    GREATER    PART   THEREOF. 

1.  JoAXNis  Marian.e  Scholia  in  Vetus  et  Novum    Testamentum. 
Paris,  UWO.  folio. 

2.  IlufioNis  Grotii  Annotationes  ad  Vetus  et  Novum  Testamen- 
tum. 

The  Scholia  on  the  Old  TeBtament  were  first  published  at  Paris,  in  1644  :  and 
those  on  the  New  Testament  at  the  same  place,  in  three  volumes,  in  1G41,  1C46, 
and  l(>00.     They  are  also  to  bo  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his   Opera   Thtolo- 

f'ira  (Dasil,  17*ti^,  folio),  as  well  as  in  the  Critici  Sacriy  and  in  Calovius's  Biblia 
tiustnUa.  They  were  republished  in  4to.,  with  numerous  corrections  by  Vo^el, 
vol.  i.  Halw,  177r> ;  vol.  ii.  and  vol.  iii.  were  published  in  177(5  by  Dooderlein,  who, 
in  1779,  published  an  Jtvctariitm,  also  in  4to.,  which  was  separately  sold  under  the 
title  of  Srhoiia  in  Libras  Porticos  Vtteris  Testamenti.  An  edition  of  them  was 
published  by  Mr.  Moody,  in  two  vols.  4to.,  London,  1727  ;  and  his  Scholia  on  the 
New  Testament  were  reprinted  a;t  Erlan^  in  1755,  and  following  years,  in  4to. 
We  have  been  thus  minute  in  statin?  the  editions  of  Grotius's  Scholia,  on  account 
of  their  intrinsic  value.  Father  Cafmct  has  criticised  many  parts  of  them  with 
^rcat  severity,  particularly  his  preface  to  and  explanation  of  the  Canticles.  **  Gro- 
tins,'*  says  Dr.  Doddridge,  **  has  done  more  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures,  by  what 
is  ^nerally  called  profane  learning,  than  perhaps  almost  all  the  other  commenta- 
tors put  together  ;  nevertheless,  he  too  often  gives  up  prophecies,  which,  iji  their 
original  sense,  relate  to  the  Messiah.  His  notes  on  some  texts  are  large  and 
learned  dis.sertations,  which  might  have  profitably  been  published  by  themselves." 
"  His  learning,"  says  an  eminent  biblical  critic  of  the  present  day,  "  was  very  ex- 
tensive *,  his  erudition  profound  ;  and  his  moderation  on  subjects  of  controversy 
hiehly  praise-worthy.  No  man  pos.sesscd  a  more  extensive  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  ;  and  no  man  has  more  successfully  applied 
them  to  the  illustration  of  the  sacred  writings.  He  is,  perhaps  justly,  suspected 
of  Socinian  sentiments  ;  and  is,  in  general,  so  intent  upon  the  iiteral  moan ms'  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  spiritual."    (Dr.  A.  Clarke.)t    On  the  New 

1  The  references  above,  as  well  as  in  the  .following  P^g^^i  to  Drs.  Doddridge  and 
Adam  Clarke,  are,  to  the  "  Lectures  on  Preaching"  otine  former y  inserted  m  the 
fiAh  volume  of  his  detached  works,  printed  at  Leeds,  1804,  pp.  471.  et  seq.,  and  to 
the  "  Ge.ncral  Prffaee"  of  the  latter ^  prefixed  to  vol.  i.  of  his  Commentary  on  the 
Bible,  whirb  is  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page. 
VOL.    11.  93 
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Testament,  Grotius  is  partlrularly  valuable  for  uiiderslanulnfl^  the  histort'  and  He- 
braitiius. 

8.  DioDATi  (John)  AnnotntioDs  on  tlie  Bible,  translated  from  the 
Italian.     London,  1(364.  folio. 

Diodati  was  an  eminent  Italian  divine  and  reformer  in  the  carlj  part  of  the  17th 
century  ;  ills  annotations  arc  properly  SchoUnf  rather  practical  toan  critical,  bat 
containing  many  useful  hints  ;  a  considerable  portion  of  them  vns  introduced  into 
the  "  Assembly's  Annotatyons,"  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page. 

4.  Jo.  Christ.  Fbid.  S(  hulzii  et  Geo.  Laur.  Baveri  Scholia  in 
Vetus  Testamentuni.     Noriiuberga?,  1783 — 1797.  10  vols.  8vo. 

The  three  first  volumes  only  of  these  learned  Scholia  were  ostensibly  written 
by  Profcsbor  Schulze,*  who  states  in  his  preface,  that,  in  imitation  of  Rocenmld- 
ler's  Scholia  on  the  New  Testament,  he  undertook  similar  short  notes  on  the  Old 
Tostament.  For  this  pur[)08e,  he  has  made  extracts  from  the  best  philological  and 
critical  Scholia,  chiefly  from  German  works  which  are  not  readily  accessible  or 
intelligible  by  foreigners  ;  this  is  no  small  advantage  ;  and,  independently  of  it, 
Scbulzo  has  added  numerous  critical  notes  of  his  own,  beside  the  contributions  d* 
his  learned  friends.  (Matys  Review,  vol.  v.  p.  40G— 412.)  On  the  death  of 
Schulze,  Professor  Bauer  continued  the  work,  and  published  the  remaining  serca 
volumes  on  the  same  plan. 

5.  Ernest.  Frid.  C\r.  RosENMiJLLERi  Scholia  in  Vetus  Testa- 
'uientura.     Lipsire,  1795—1821.  18  vols.  8vo. 

6.  J.  G.  RosenmI'Lleri  Scholia  in  Novum  Testamentuni.  Edit. 
Nova,  Norinibergffi,  1801 — 1808.  5  vols.  8vo. 

These  Scholia  have  long  had  a  very  extensive  circulation  in  Germany,  but  ire 
now  beginning  to  be  known  in  tliis  country,  though  their  hi^h  price  renders  them 
accessible  to  comparatively  few  students.  The  Scholia  on  the  Old  Testament  mn 
written  by  Roscnmaller  the  son  ;  and  those  on  the  New  Testament  by  RosenmOl- 
ler  the  father.  The  Intter  is  upon  the  whole  a  much  safer  and  sounder  cntie  than 
his  son,  whose  Scholia  in  many  passages  are  made  conformable  to  the  lax  and 
(miscalled)  rational  system  of  interpretation,  which  for  many  years  has  been  bat 
too  prevalent  among  the  German  Biblical  Critics.  In  the  improved  editions  above 
noticed  of  their  very  valuable  Scholia,  the  two  Rosenmatleni  have  diligently 
availed  themselves  of  every  possible  aid,  which  their  own  researches,  or  those  of 
their  friends,  could  procure  for  them.  The  author  of  the  present  work  is  mdebted 
to  these  eminent  critics  for  many  valuable  observations  on  the  Analysis,  &.c.  of 
the  Sacred  writings.  A  third  edition  of  the  younger  RosenmQller's  Scholia  on  the 
book  of  Genesis  (so  much  enlarged  and  corrected  as  almost  to  form  a  new  work), 
and  a  second  of  those  on  the  Psalms,  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1821,  8vo. 

7.  Reeves. — ^Thc  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New,  translated  out  of  the  original  tongues,  and  with  the  former 
translations  diligently  compared  and  revised.  London,  printed  for 
John  Reeves,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Patentees  of  the  office  of  Ring*9 
Printer.  9  vols,  royal  4to.  9  vols,  royal  8vo.  9  or  10  vols,  crown  8vo. 

Although  the  beautiful  editions  of  the  Bible  here  noticed  do  not  profess  to  be 
commentaries,  yet  as  thcjr  are  accompanied  by  short  explanatory  and  Philological 
SchoUa,  it  would  be  injustice  towards  Mr.  Reeves's  splendid  and  public-spirited  cA 
forts  to  render  the  Scriptures  attractive  to  the  higher  classes,  were  we  to  pr— 
them  in  silence.     On  tins  account  Mr.  Reeves's  editions  may  justly  claim  a  pace 

^■^       ~  ■■■11.^  1^^^       »■!■■■■  ■!■  -■-.,  I_l^_.  1 —     -    .  I  I.  ^  -  , _^ 

1  Jahn  affirms  that  thny  were  not  written  by  Schulze  himself,  but  by  Sckditr 
under  his  name  ;  and  he  further  adds,  that,  in  general,  on  difficult  passages,  aa 
antient  and  a  modern  interpretation  is  given,  and  the  decision  between  them  is  left 
to  the  reader's  judgment.  (Jahn,  Enchiridion  Hermeneuticae  Generalis,  p.  173.) 
Whether  Schoder  or  Schulze  wrote  the  first  throe  vols,  is  not  material  now  to 
know  ;  useful  as  the  woi  \  unquestionably  is,  the  reader  should  be  icibnned  that  tht 
author  has  adopted  the  fashionable  hypothesis  of  many  German  divinee,  that  Mo- 
ses was  a  clever  mythologur^  who  compiled  his  history  from  certain  mythi  or  tn- 
ditional  narratives!  This  hypothesis  is  also  adopted  by  RoserrnitlUer,  and  by  DaUks: 
**"^^  was  embraced  by  the  late  Dr.  Geddes  in  his  version  of  the  Bible.  See  it 
Mn«^  and  (we  trust  satisfactorily)  refuted,  infra.  Vol.  IV.  pp.  6 — 0. 
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in  the  present  list  of  Scholiasta  on  the  Bible.  His  notes  are  selected  with  great 
judgment  from  the  labours  of  Bishop  Patrick,  I^owth,  Whitby,  and  others  ;  and  his 
mode  of  printing  the  text  is  admirable.  The  historical  parts,  which  are  in  prose, 
are  printed  in  continuous  paragraphs ;  and  the  noetical  parts  are  divided  into 
verses.  Each  book  is  divided  into  sections,  conformable  to  the  natural  divisions 
of  the  several  subjects ;  and  to  facilitate  reference,  the  chapters  and  verses  are 
distinctlv  pointed  out  in  the  margin.  There  is  a  learned  preface  to  all  the  edi- 
tions. In  our  analysis  of  the  different  books  of  Scripture,  particularly  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  have  frequently  adopted  Mr.  Reeves's  sectional  divisions,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  very  judiciously  made.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the  printing 
of  Mr.  Reeves's  editions  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Bulmer  Sl  Co.,  and  by  Mr.  Ben- 
sley,  and  may  safely  challenge  competition  witii  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
British  typography.  There  are  some  copies  extant  in  four  volumes,  ovo.,  without 
the  Scholia. 


SECTION  II. 

JEWISH    COMMENTATORS. 

A  FEW  only  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins  have  illustrated  every  indiridual 
book  of  the  Old  Testament :  the  following  are  those  held  in  the  high- 
est estimation  by  the  Jews.^ 

Rabbi  Solomon  Jarchi,  Ben  Isaac,  usually  cited  as  Raschi  from 
the  contraction  of  his  nanien,  was  a  native  of  Troyes  in  Champagne : 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  the  entire  Bible,  as  well  as  the  chief  part 
of  the  Talmud,  and  from  his  extensive  learning  is  accounted  one  of 
the  most  learned  Jewish  expositors.  His  style,  however,  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly obscure  as  to  require  an  ample  comment  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible. He  died  a.  o.  1180.  Many  of  his  commentaries  have  been 
printed  in  Hebrew,  and  some  have  been  translated  into  Latin  by 
Christians ;  as  that  on  Esther  by  Philip  Daquin,  that  on  Joel  by 
Genebrard,  and  those  on  Obadiah,  Jonah,  and  Zephaniah,  by  Pontac. 
A  German  version  of  his  entire  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  and 
on  some  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  published  by  Bret- 
thaupt,  in  4to.  at  Gotha,  in  1710. 

2.  Rabbi  Abraham  Aben  Ezra  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  flourish- 
ed in  the  twelfth  century ;  his  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures, 
written  in  an  elegant  style,  are  much  esteemed  both  by  Jews  and 
Christians. 

3.  Rabbi  David  Kimchi  was  also  a  native  of  Spain,  and  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  he  wrote  Commentaries  on 
the  Old  Testament,  which  are  highly  valued,  particularly  that  on  the 
prophet  Isaiah. 

4.  Rabbi  Levi  Brn  Grrshom,  a  Spanish  Jew,  was  contemporary 
with  Kimchi :  his  Commentaries  on  the  Scripture,  especially  on  the 
Pentateuch,  are  much  esteemed.  He  accounted  for  the  miracles 
from  natural  causes. 

5.  Rabbi  Isaac  Abarbanel,  or  Abravanel,  (as  he  is  Bometimes 
called)  a  Portuguese  Jew,  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  whole  of  the  Prophet8» 

1  In  thifl  account  of  the  Jewish  Expoeitort,  we  have  chiefly  followed  CarpKOVt  In 
his  tntroductio  ad  Ubrot  Canonic9s  Veteris  Tesiamenii^  pp.  35.  et  se^j.  and  De 
Rosa's  scarce  work,  entitled  Bibliotheca  Judaiea  AntiehrUtmna^  quA  editt  et  inediii 
Judaorvvi  Libri  reeensnUur.  Rojral  8vo.,  Parroa,  1800.  Woliius  has  also  treated 
on  the  Jewish  Commentators,  in  his  BiMiotkeea  HehrtMy  torn.  ii.  p.  368.  et  passim. 
For  an  account  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrasee,  m«  Part  I.  pp.  157—163.  of  this  vo. 
lame,  supra. 
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and  some  other  Books  of  Scripture  :  notwitlistanding  his  inveterate 
emriity  ap^ainst  Christianity,  his  writings  are  much  valued  by  Chris- 
tians, and  are  highly  extolled  by  the  Jews. 

G.  Rabbi  Solomon  Abenmelech,  a  native  of  Spain,  flourished  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  wrote  Scholia  on  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  he  has  interspersed  the  best  of  Kimchi's  Gram- 
matical  Observations. 

The  Commentaries  of  those  Rabbina  are  insortod  in  the  Biblia  RabhinicOy  pub- 
lished by  Bomborg  at  Venice,  in  4  vols,  folio,  1518,  and  ag^ain  in  1525  and  15%, 
and  in  Buxtorf  s  edition,  printod  at  Baslo,  1618,  in  4  Tols.Toho. 

7.  Rabbi  Moses  Ben  Maimon,  usually  called  Maimonides,  though 
not  a  Commentator  on  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  ought  not 
to  be  omitted,  on  account  of  his  Moreh  Nevochim,  or  Teacher  of  the 
Perplexed,  a  valuable  work  that  explains  difficult  phrases,  passages, 
parables,  and  allegories.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  Ba- 
sil, 1629,  4to.  His  Porta  Mosis  was  edited  by  Pococke  (in  Arabic 
and  Latin)  at  Oxford,  1645,  4to.  and  his  Treatises,  De  Jure  Paupe- 
ris^  Sfc,  (Heb.  and  Lat.)  by  Prideaux,  Oxford,  1679 ;  and  De  Sacri- 
Jiciisj  4to.     London,  1683. 

Several  parts  of  the  works  of  the  above-mentioned  Rabbins  have 
been  printed  in  a  separate  form,  viz. 

1.  Abarbancl.  —  Commentarius  in  Pentateuchum,  cura  Henrici 
Van  Bashuisen.     Hanover,  1710.  folio. 

Ejusdera,  Commentarius  in  Prophetas  priores,  cura  Augusti  Pfeif- 
fer.     Lipsise,  1686.  folio. 

Ejusdem,  Commentarius  in  Hoseam,  Latine,  cum  notis,  Fr.  ab 
Husen.     Lugd.  Bat.  1686. 

Ejusdem,  Commentarius  in  Nahum,  cura  J.  D.  Sprecheri.  Helm- 
stadt,  1703.  4to. 

2.  Abenmelech.  —  Ex  Michlnl  Jophi  seu  Commentario  R.  Salom. 
Abenmelech  in  Veteris  Testamenti  Libros,  una  cum  spicilegio  R.  Jac. 
Abendanse,  parlicula,  complectens  prof5hetiain  Jonfe.  Heb.  et  Lat. 
edente  Ernest.  Christ.  Fabricio.     Gottingen,  1792.  8vo. 

3.  Jarchi.  —  R.  Sal.  Jarchii  Commentarius  in  omnes  Veteris  Tes- 
tamenti Libros,  versus  et  illustratus  a  Jo.  Frid.  Breithaupto,  3  vols. 
4to.     GothcD,  1713. 

4.  KiMcni.  —  R.  D.  Kimchii  Commentarius  in  Jcsaiam,  Latine 
versus  a  Caisare  Malamineo.     Florence,  1774.  4to. 

5.  Malachias,  cum  Commentariis  Aben  EzrcB,  Jarchii  et  Kimchii 
disputationibui).     Cura  Sam.  Bohl.     Rostock,  1637.  4to. 

6.  HosEAS,  illustratus  ChaldaicaVersione  et  philologicis  celebrium 
Rabbinorum  Rasclii,  Aben  Ezr»,  et  Kimchii  Commentariis.  Helm- 
stadt,  1702.  4to.     Reprinted  at  Gottingen,  1780. 

7.  Joel  et  Obadiah,  cum  paraphrasi  Chaldaica,  Masora,  et  Com- 
mentariis trium  Rabbinorum.  Heb.  et  Lat.  curi  Jo.  Leusden.  Utrecht, 
1657.  4to. 

8.  JoHANNis  Merceri  Commcntarii  in  Vates  quinque  priores,  qui- 
bus  adjuncti  sunt  R.  Sal.  Jarchi,  Aben  Ezra,  et  Dav.  Kimchii  Com- 
mentarii,  ab  ipso  Latinitate  donati,  editio  altera,  cur&  G.  C.  Biirklini. 
Gisste,  1695. 

9.  J.  B.  Carpzovii  Collegium  Rabbinico-Biblicum  in  libellum  Ruth. 
Heb.  et  Lat.     Lipsiie,  1703.  4to. 

This  work  contains  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  the  Taignm,  the  ^reit 
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and  little  M asora,  and  four  Rabbinical  Commentaries,  together  with  Latin  versions, 
and  copious  notes  by  the  editor,  J.  B.  Carpzov.  Calmet  states,  that  tliis  book  will 
be  found  of  great  service  to  those  who  are  learning  Hebrew,  and  will  also  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  reading  of  the  rabbinical  writers. 


SECTION  111. 


COMMENTARIES  BY  THE  FATHERS  AND  DOCTORS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH  PREVIOUSLY  TO  THE  REFORMATION. 

Learned  men  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  degree  of  autho* 
rity  to  be  conceded  to  the  writings  of  tlie  fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  by  some  they  are  depreciated  beyond  measure,  while  on 
the  other  hand  they  are  estimated  as  repositories  of  every  thing  that 
is  valuable  in  sacred  literature.  It  is  however  a  singular  circum- 
stance, that,  in  almost  all  theological  controversies,  both  parties  are 
desirous  of  having  the  fathers  on  their  side.  Considering  the  ques- 
tion, then,  without  prejudice  or  predilection,  we  may  safely  assume, 
that  the  primitive  fathers  were  men  eminent  for  their  piety  and  zeal, 
though  occasionally  deficient  in  learning  and  judgment ;  that  they 
may  be  relied  upon  in  general  for  their  statements  of  facts,  but  not 
invariably  for  the  constructions  which  they  put  upon  them,  unless  in 
their  expositions  of  the  New  Testament,  with  whose  language  they 
were  intimately  acquainted  ;  and  that  they  are  faithful  reporters  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  not  always  the  most  judi- 
cious interpreters  of  Scripture.  "  The  labours  of  the  fathers,"  saiys 
Luther,  "  demand  our  veneration  ;  they  were  great  men,  but  neverthe- 
less they  were  men  liable  to  mistake,  and  they  have  committed  mis- 
takes."^ As  repositories,  therefore,  of  Christian  antiquity,  as  preacheni 
of  Christian  virtue,  and  as  defenders  of  the  true  Christian  doctrine, 
they  may  still  be  very  advantageously  consulted  ;  but  it  is  in  the  cha- 
racter of  expositors  of  Holy  Writ  that  we  are  now  to  consider  the 
fathers  of  the  church ;  and  in  this  character  we  may  profit  by  them, 
if  we  do  not  expect  that  from  them  which  they  could  not  have.  The 
fathers  applied  themselves  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  with  un- 
divided attention,  with  intense  thought,  and  with  holy  admiration,  a« 
to  that  which  was  alone  worthy  to  be  studied.  No  part  of  Scripture 
was  neglected  by  them ;  they  were  so  earnestly  intent  upon  it,  that 
not  a  jut  or  tittle  escaped  them.  This,  with  the  advantages  which 
they  had  (especially  the  Ante-Nicene  fathers)  in  point  of  languages 
and  antiquities,  could  not  fail  to  produce  remarks  whicli  it  must  be 
very  imprudent  in  any  age  to  neglect.  The  mistakes,  charged  upon 
the  fathers  in  their  expositions  of  the  Old  Testament,  originated  in 
their  being  misled  by  the  Septuagint  version,  which  their  ignorance 
of  Hebrew,  together  with  their  contempt  of  the  Jews,  and  their  un- 
willingness to  be  taught  that  language  by  tliem,  induced  them  to  trust 
implicitly.  And  that  excess  of  allegorical  interpretation  into  whirh 
some  of  the  antients  ran,  was  probably  occasioned  by  their  studying, 
with  a  warm  imagination,  prophecies  and  types,  parables  and  allu- 

1  Labores  patrum  venerari  decet ;  fuerant  magni  viri,  scd  tamen  homines  qui 
labi  potuerooti  et  lap«i  sont.    Martin  Luther.  Comment,  in  Gen-  ii.  p.  27. 
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tions,  and  by  our  Saviour's  not  developing  the  whole  of  hit  plan 
during  his  lifetime.^ 

The  following  arc  the  principal  Commentators  on  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, who  are  to  be  found  among  the  primitive  fathers  and  doctors 
of  the  Christian  Church  :  but,  in  consulting  their  writings,  the  best 
editions  only  should  be  referred  to,  especially  those  by  Protestants  ; 
as  the  editions,  superintended  by  divines  of  the  Romish  Church,  are 
not  only  frequently  corrupted,  but  spurious  writings  are  also  often 
ascribed  to  the  fathers,  in  order  to  support  the  anti-scriptural  dogmas 
of  that  church.^ 

1.  Origen  nourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  and  through 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century  :  he  was  a  native  of  Alexandria, 
where  he  chiefly  resided,  and  was  distinguished  not  more  by  his 
learning  than  by  his  piety  and  eloquence.  He  wrote  Commentcuries 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  now 
lost:  the  best  edition  of  what  has  been  preserved  was  published  by 
Huet  at  Rouen,  1668,  in  2  vols,  folio  ;  and  in  the  Benedictine  edition 
of  his  works,  in  4  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1733 — 1759.  He  also  wrote 
Scholia  or  short  notes  explanatory  of  difficult  passages  of  Scripture, 
in  which  he  chiefly  attended  to  the  literal  sense.  Of  these  Scholia 
some  extracts  only  are  preserved  in  the  collection  made  by  Gregory 
Nazianzen  and  Basil  the  Great,  entitled  Philocalia^  and  published  at 
Paris,  in  1618,  4to.  His  Homilies,  in  which  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  capacities  of  the  people,  as  well  as  his  numerous  other  works, 
both  practical  and  controversial,  our  limits  permit  us  not  to  detail ; 
and  his  critical  labours  on  the  sacred  writings  are  noticed  in  another 
part  of  thi»  work.^  In  the  Commentaries  above  mentioned,  Origen 
gave  full  scope  to  his  learning  and  imagination,  in  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  historical,  literal,  mystical,  and  moral  sense  of  the  Bi- 
ble.^ Origen's  grand  fault  is  that  of  allegorising  the  Scriptures  too 
much ;  and  this  method  of  interpretation  he  adopted  from  the  Alex- 
andrine philosophers,  in  the  hope  of  establishing  an  union  between 
Heathen  philosophy  and  Christian  doctrine.  His  fundamental  canon 
of  criticism  was,  that,  wherever  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  was 
not  obvious,  or  not  clearly  consistent  with  his  peculiar  tenets,  the 
words  were  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  and  mystical  sense ;  a 
rule  by  which  he  could  easily  incorporate  any  fancies,  whether  ori- 
ginal or  borrowed,  with  the  Christian  creed.  Mosbeim  has  justly 
characterised  this  father  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  writers  of 
the  third  century,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  learned  and 
pious  productions  ;  aifd  as  **  a  man  of  vast  and  uncommon  abilities, 

1  Dr.  Ilcy's  Norrisian  Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  105—118.  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  ziii. 
pp.  1B3 — 188.  See  also  some  admirable  oDservations  of  the  learned  Dr.  Gregory 
8narpe,  in  his  Argument  in  Defence  of  Christianity,  taken  from  the  Coocmmam 
of  the  most  ontiont  adversaries,  pp.  90 — 99. 

'  9  See  numerous  proofs  of  this  remark  in  James's  Treatise  of  the  Corruption  of 
Scripture  Councils  and  Fathers  by  the  prelates,  d&c.  of  the  charch  of  Romei  for 
maintenance  of  popery,  pp.  1 — 271.    Londoni  1688.  8vo. 

3  See  Part  I.  pp.  ITaU- 176.  of  this  volume. 

4  Jahn's  Enchiridion  Hermeneutice  Generalis,  pp.  163, 164.    A  further  account 


k: 


Sacrorum,  tom.  iii.  pp.  17-^156.,  and  Simon's  Hist.  Crit  da  Vmiix  Te«i.  Uv.  iii. 
ch.  ix.  pp.  439—442. 
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the  greatest  luminary  of  the  Christian  world  that  this  age  exhibited 
to  view.  Had  the  justness  of  his  judgment  been  equal  to  the  immen-^ 
sity  of  his  genius,  the  fervour  of  his  piety,  his  indefatigable  patieuce, 
his  extensive  erudition,  and  his  other  eminent  and  superior  talents, 
nil  encomiums  must  have  fallen  short  of  his  merit.  Yet,  such  as  he 
was,  his  virtues  and  his  labours  deserve  the  admiration  of  all  ages ; 
and  his  name  will  be  transmitted  with  honour  through  the  annals  of 
time,  as  long  as  learning  and  genius  shall  be  esteemed  among  men."* 
—  The  best  edition  of  Origen's  works  is  that  of  Father  De  la  Rue, 
in  4  vols,  folio  :  Paris,  173:i-59  :  reprinted  by  M.  Oberthiir  at  Wurce- 
burg,  in  15  vols.  8vo.  1780,  and  following  years. 

2.  John  Chrysostom,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  was  a 
pupil  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  who  had  himself  been  a  disciple  of  Ori- 
gen's. He  wrote  homihes  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
and  on  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Catholic  epistles.  His  homilies  on  the  New  Testament  are  every- 
way preferable  to  those  on  the  Old.  Ernesti  is  of  opinion,  that  none 
of  the  productions  of  the  fathers  are  equal  to  those  of  Chrysostom  on 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  ;  and  that  all  subsequent  Greek  commentators  on 
them  have  exclusively  followed  him.  On  the  historical  books,  hit 
commentary  on  St.  Matthew  is  incomparably  the  best  and  most  ca- 
pious,  and  is  particularly  worthy  of  being  perused.  Chrysostom 's 
manner  of  expounding  is  this :  he  first  takes  a  verse  of  Scripture, 
which  he  explains  ;  and  then  investigates  and  elucidates  the  meaning 
of  particular  words,  pointing  out  the  scope  of  the  sacred  author, 
whose  style  and  genius  he  examines,  and  rendering  all  Hebraisms  by 
equivalent  intelligible  Greek  expressions.  He  throughout  adheres  to 
the  literal  sense,  which  be  maintained  to  be  the  true  one.  The  homi- 
lies are  found  in  the  beautiful  Editio  Princeps  of  his  works  published 
by  Sir  Henry  Savilc,  in  8  vols,  folio,  Eton,  1612 ;  and  Montfaucon's 
edition,  which  is  the  best,  published  at  Paris  in  13  vols,  folio,  1718— 
1738.  An  admirable  French  translation  of  a  selection  from  Chry- 
sostom's  Homilies,  and  other  works,  was  printed  by  Auger,  at  Paris, 
1785,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  In  1807,  Matthei  published  52  of  his  homilies 
at  Moscow,  in  8vo.  with  various  readings,  a  commentary  and  index.^ 

3.  Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus  or  Cyropolis  in  Syria,  wrote  in 
the  fifth  century  :  though  he  chiefly  follows  Chrysostom  in  his  com- 
mentary on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  he  has  added  many  new  and  striking 
observations  of  his  own,  and  has  successfully  vindicated  many  pas- 
sages against  the  Arians,  and  other  sectaries  of  his  time.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  published  by  Schulz  and  Noesselt,  Halas, 
176»— 1774,  in  5  vols.  8vo. 

4.  Theophtlact,  metropolitan  of  Bulgaria,  flourished  in  the  11th 
century  :  his  Scholia  on  the  principal  books  of  Scripture  are  chiefly 
abridged  from  Chrysostom.  Those  on  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  are  particularly  valuable.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  pubHshed  at  Venice,  1754 — 1763,  in  4  vols,  folio.  The 


1  Motheim's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  270.  edit.  1806.  ^ 

8  Several  editions  of  Chrysostom**  Homilies  are  enumerated  by  Harles,  in  his 
Bfevior  Notitia  Literature  Grecse,  pp.  739 — ^741. ;  to  which  work,  as  veil  as  to 
those  of  Ernesti  and  Moras,  above  referred  to,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  fol- 
lowing notices  of  the  Oreek  fathers. 
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fourth  volume  contains  a  commentary  on  the  Pstdms  by  Eutliymius 
Zi^abenus. 

5.  CEcuMENius,  Bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly,  towards  the  close 
of  the  tenth  century,  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  the  whole  of  the  Epistles.  His  work  is  a  judicious  compi- 
lation from  Origen,  Clirysostom,  Eusebius,  and  others.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that  the  controverted  clause  in  St.  John's  First  Epis- 
tle (1  John  V.  7.)  was  not  known  to  tliis  writer.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Paris,  1G3I,  in  2  vols.  foho. 

C.  EiiTHVMius  Zic.ABENus,  a  uiouk  of  Constantinople,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  wrote  commentaries  on  different  parts  of 
the  Bible,  the  whole  of  which  have  not  been  printed.  His  principal 
work  is  a  commentary  on  the  four  Gospels,  published  by  Matthaei  at 
Lcipsic,  in  171)2.  in  *^  vols.  8vo.  The  hitherto  ineditcd  Greek  text  is 
diligently  revised  from  two  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  Holy  Synod  at 
Moscow,  written  in  the  time  of  the  author.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  pre- 
faces and  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  ;  Vol.  II.  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke ;  Vol.  III.  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  with  Heutenius's  La- 
tin Version  of  the  whole  of  Euthymius's  Commentary,  his  Critical 
Remarks,  and  those  of  the  learned  editor.  Euthymius's  Commenta- 
ry on  the  Psalms  was  published  with  the  Works  of  Theophylact. 

7.  \ery  similar  to  the  works  of  Theophylact  and  (Ecumenius, 
above  noticed,  are  the  CATENiE,  or  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures, 
consisting  of  separate  passages  or  interpretations  of  the  fathers,  re- 
duced to  the  order  of  chapters  and  verses  of  the  books  ;  they  are  de- 
nominated CateruB,  because,  as  a  chain  is  composed  of  several  links 
connected  together,  so  these  compilations  consist  of  numerous  dilTer- 
ent  passages,  or  the  sentences  and  expositions  of  different  writers, 
so  connected  together  as  to  form  one  continued  work.  The  earliest 
compiler  of  a  Catena  was  Procopius  of  Gaza,  whose  entire  work  on 
the  Scriptures  has  never  been  printed ;  though  particular  portions 
have  been  published,  as  his  Catena  on  the  Octateuch,  or  eight  first 
books,  in  Latin,  Tiguri  (Zurich),  1555,  folio;  on  the  two  books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  Gr.  Lat.  4to.  Lug.  Bat.  1620 ;  a  specimen  of 
his  Catena  on  the  Heptateuch,  or  seven  first  books,  and  on  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  edited  by  Erncsti,  Leipsic,  1785,  4to. ;  on  Isaiah,  edited 
by  Courtier,  foHo,  Paris,  1580.  Procopius  was  followed  by  Olym- 
piodoriis,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  seventh  century ; 
liis  Catena  on  the  hook  of  Job  was  published  at  Venice  in  1587,  4to. 
A  Catena  on  Job,  Psalms,  Matthew,  and  John,  was  printed  by  Plan- 
tin  at  Antwerp,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  seven  vols,  folio,  1630,  and 
following  years.  One  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  this  kind  is  the 
Catena  of  Nicejihorus  on  the  Octateuch,  the  two  books  of  Samuel, 
and  tlic  two  books  of  Kings  ;  it  is  a  compilation  from  fifly-one  wri- 
ters, and  was  published  in  Greek,  in  two  vols,  folio,  at  Leipsic,  1792. 
Possin  and  Corderius  published  a  Catena  in  Greek  and  Latin,  on  the 
Four  Evangelists,  in  1628,  1630,  1646,  and  1647,  at  Antwerp  and 
Tlioulouse,  in  four  large  folio  volumes ;  and  a  Greek  Catena  of  Vic- 
tor, a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  and  other  fathers,  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 

Mark,  was  edited  by  Matthffii,  at  Moscow,  1775,  in  2  vols.  8fo.^ 

* 

1  Moms  (torn.  ii.  p.  2.'>3.^  has  entuneratcd  several  catenip  on  particular  parts  of 
the  New  Testament.    The  best  account  of  those  compilations  is  to  be  ttNind  in 
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8.  Jerome,  of  all  the  Latin  fathers,  has  rendered  the  most  impor- 
tant services  to  the  Christian  world,  hy  his  elaborate  Commentary  on 
the  Scriptures,  and  his  prefaces  to  the  different  books.  His  com- 
mentary on  the  Prophets  is  reckoned  the  best  part  of  his  works  ;  hi« 
valuable  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  has  already  been  noticed.^ 
The  principal  editions  of  this  eminently  learned  father's  works  are 
those  of  Paris,  1693 — 1700,  in  tive  vols,  folio,  and  of  Verona,  1734 
— 174'2,  in  eleven  vols,  folio. 

9.  HiLARV,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  in  the  fourth  century,  wrote  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Psalms,  and  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which 
are  extant  in  the  Paris  edition  of  his  works,  1093,  folio,  and  in  that 
]irinted  at  Verona,  1730,  in  two  vols,  folio.  These  Commentaries 
consist  more  of  what  he  borrowed  from  Origen,  than  of  the  results 
of  his  own  studies ;  and  on  this  account  Morus  is  of  opinion,  that  lit* 
tie  assistance  can  be  derived  from  consulting  them.  This  author  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Hilary,  surnamed  the  Deacon,  from  the  ofiice 
which  he  Ulled  in  the  church  of  Home,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century :  and  who  wrote  a  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which 
is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Dcncdictine  edition  of  Am- 
brose's works  (Paris,  lOHO — 1090,  2  vols.  foUo),  to  whom  they  are 
erroneously  ascribed. 

10.  AuiiusTiNE,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  in  the 
fourth  century,  wrote  several  Treatises  on  the  Scriptures,  and  parti- 
cularly Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  neither  of  wliich  are  now  held 
in  much  estimation,  notwithstanding  the  high  rank  he  holds  in  eccle- 
siastical lystory.  His  piety,  indefatigable  application,  sublime  genius, 
unwearied  pursuit  of  truth,  and  the  acuteness  of  his  wit,  are  univer- 
sally allowed.  "  It  is  however  certain,"  says  Mosheim,  "  that  the 
accuracy  and  solidity  of  liis  judgment  were  by  no  means  proportion- 
able to  the  eminent  talents  now  mentioned  ;  and  that  upon  many  oc- 
casions, he  was  more  guided  by  the  violent  impulse  of  a  warm  ima- 
gination, than  by  the  cool  dictates  of  reason  and  prudence.  Hence 
that  auibiguity  which  appears  in  his  writings,  and  which  has  some- 
times rendered  the  most  attentive  readers  uncertain  with  respect  to 
bis  real  sentiments;  and  hence  also  the  just  complaints  which  many 
have  made  of  the  contradictions  that  are  so  frequent  in  his  works, 
and  of  the  levity  and  precipitation  with  which  he  set  himself  to  write 
upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  before  he  had  examined  them  with  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  attention  and  diligence."^  Jahn  has  remarked  that 
tlie  genius  of  Augustine  resembled  that  of  Origen  rather  than  that  of 
Jerome,  to  both  of  whom  he  was  greatly  inferior  in  learning,  being 
totally  ignorant  of  HeWew,  and  but  moderately  versed  in  Greek.'^ 
His  Treatises  on  the  Scriptures  form  the  third,  and  his  Convmenta- 
ries  on  the  Psalms  the  fuurth  volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of 
his  works.  He  accommodates  the  Scriptures  more  frequently  to  his 
own  ideas,  than  he  accommodates  these  to  the  former,  and  is  perpe- 


Itti/yius*s  Traetatus  de  CaUnis  Patrumj  Leipsic,  1707,  6vo. ;  and  in  Nocssolt's  Ob- 
servationes  de  Catejus  Putrum  Grtecorum  tn  Novum  Testamentum.     UaloB,  1762, 
4to.     See  also  Walchii  Bibliotheca  Tbeologica,  vol.  iv.  pp.  388 — 391. 
1  Sec  198,  199.  of  this  volume. 
3  Moaheim'fl  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  p.  ^. 
Jahn, Enchiridion  Hermeneuticip  GeneralU,.^.  107. 
VOL.  II.  94 
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tURlly  hunting  out  niysteries,  especially  in  numbers.^  Such  was  tbe 
authority  in  which  the  writings  of  Augustine  were  held,  that  his  ex- 
positions continued  to  be  followed  by  all  Latin  interpreters  from  his 
time  until  the  Reformation  ;  who  have  selected  expositions  not  only 
from  his  professedly  biblical  labours,  but  also  from  his  other  practi- 
cal and  controversial  writings.  Among  the  principal  compilations  of 
this  kind  are  the  Glasses,  or  short  interpretations  of  Strabo  and  An- 
selm. 

11.  Walafridus  Strado  or  Stradus,  who  flourished  in  the  ninth 
century,  composed  a  work  on  the  whole  Bible,  which  was  called 
Glossa  ordinaria  or  marginalis ;  because  the  entire  margin,  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  as  well  as  on  each  side  of  the  page,  was  filled  with  anno- 
tations. His  work  is  in  fact  a  catena  or  collection  of  comments  from 
all  the  Latin  fathers  who  preceded  him,  and  particularly  from  Au- 
gustine and  Rabanus  Maurus,  whose  pupil  Strabo  was,  and  who  wrote 
tt  voluminous  catena  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  St.  PaidV 
Epistles,  besides  an  entire  comment  on  the  Bible,  which  is  still  in 
manuscri];t.  Strabo  endeavours  to  show  the  literal,  historical,  and 
moral  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  but  not  always  with  success.  For 
many  years  the  labours  of  Strabo  continued  to  be  received  as  the  sole 
authorised  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  The  best  edition  of  his  work 
is  that  of  Antwerp,  16IJ4,  folio.^ 

12.  Anselm,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  eleventh  century,  wrote 
an  Intcrlintary  Gloss^  so  called  because  it  is  confined  to  the  insertion 
of  a  very  brief  ex|K)sition  of  obscure  passages  in  the  same  Une  with 
the  text. 

13.  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  celebrated  scholastic  doctor  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  compiled  a  Catena  on  the  four  Gospels,  from  upwards 
of  eighty  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  whose  words  he  cluefly  gives, 
rather  than  their  meaning,  and  quotes  the  Greek  fathers  from  Latin 
versions  of  their  works.  His  comment  long  held  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  Western  church ;  it  is  found  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  vols,  of  the 
Venice  edition  of  his  works,  1755,  4to. 

There  were  however  a  few,  though  but  few,  interpreters  of  better 
note,  who  flourished  during  the  period  now  under  consideration,  and 
who  followed  a  better  mode  of  interpretation.  We  shall  briefly  enu- 
merate them. 

14.  The  venerable  Bede,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  compos- 
ed a  catena  on  nearly  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  in  which  he  interspersed  but  few  remarks  of 
his  own.  Deeply  versed  in  Greek  literature,  he  has  the  peculiar 
praise  of  drawing  from  original  sources.  His  commentaries  arc  to 
be  found  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  Cologne  edition  of  his 
works,  1(>88,  folio. 

15.  A  LCI  I  \,  the  countryman  and  contemporary  of  Bede,  compiled 
u  connnentary  on  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  he  made 
selections  from  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Bede,  and  other 
writers  ;  not  always  with  the  best  judgment.  His  biblical  labours  are 
contained  in  the  first  volume  of  Froben's  edition  of  his  works. 

1  Ibinibachii  Instil.  Horm.  p.  G7U. 

3  Much  curious  information  relative  to  the  BibHa  GUatsatay  or  Clones  on  the 
SiTi|>turcs,  is  contained  in  Masch's  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotbeea  Sacrft,  part  ii 
*  jTul*  lii-  cap.  ii.  sect.  iii.  pp.  353.  tt  seq. 
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16.  Nicholas  de  Lyra  or  Lyranus,  6o  called  from  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  a  small  town  in  Normandy,  is  reputed  to  have  been  a 
Jew  by  descent,  but  having  embraced  Christianity,  he  entered  into 
the  religious  society  of  Friars  Minors  at  Verneuil.     He  deservedly 
holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  commentators,  his  explanations  of 
the  Scriptures  being  far  superior  to  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  age 
in  which  he  flourished.     His  compendious  expositions  of  the  Bible 
were  called  postiUs,  from  his  manner  of  placing  them,  viz.  first  exhi* 
biting  the  sacred  text,  and  post  ilia  (afler  the  words  of  the  text)  ofl*er- 
ing  his  own  explication.     In  this  work  he  shows  a  greater  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  than  any  preceding  commen* 
tator,  and  has  availed  himself  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
to  select  the  best  comments  of  the  most  learned  Rabbins,  particularly 
Jarchi.     Being,  however,  less  intimately  acquainted  with  Greek  than 
with  Hebrew,  he  is  less  happy  in  his  expositions  of  the  New  Testar 
ment  than  in  those  of  the  Old.     His  notes  are  allowed  to  be  very  ju- 
dicious, and  he  priucipolly  attends  to  the  literal  sense,  with  which) 
however,   he  occasionally  intermingles  the  subtleties  of  the  school- 
men.    The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  Antwerp,  1634,  in  6 
vols,  folio  :  it  is  also  found  in  the  Biblia  Maxima^  edited  by  Father 
De  la  Haye,  in  19  vols,  folio.     Lyra  was  also  the  author  of  Moraliaj 
or  Moral  Commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures.^ 


SECTION  IV. 

THE    PRINCIPAL    COMMENTATORS   ON    THE    SCRIPTURES    GENERALLY, 

SINCE   THE    REFORMATION. 


§  1.  Foreign  Commentators. 

1.  XHE  illustrious  reformer,  Martin  Luther,  wrote  Commentaries 
on  most  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  A  collection  of  them  was  publish- 
ed at  Wittenberg,  in  four  volumes,  folio,  1549.  All  the  writings  of 
this  great  man  are  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  estimation  in  Ger- 
many, especially  liis  Commentaries  on  Genesis,  and  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians.  His  Commentary  on  the  G»> 
latians  is  best  known  in  this  country  by  a  translation,  which  was  first 
printed  in  1580  in  4to.  and  subsequently  in  folio,  octavo,  and  in  two 
vols.  12mo.  In  1821,  was  published,  in  8vo.  a  translation  of  Lu- 
ther's Commentary  on  the  Psalms ^  called  Psalms  of  Degrees ;  in  wkieh 
among  many  other  valuable  Discourses  on  Individual,  Household,  and 
Civil  Affairs,  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  respecting  the  divinely  instituted 
and  honourable  Estate  of  Matrimony  is  eiplainid  and  defended  against 
the  Popish  Perversion  of  JEnforeed  Celibacy,  M&nastic  Vows,  Orders, 
^c,  S^c,  To  which  i$nrffixed.  An  Historical  AeecutU  of  the  Monastic 
Life,  particularly  of  tm  Monasteries  of  England. 

2.  The  biblical  writings  of  John  Calvin,  another  illustrious  re- 
former, consist  of  Commentaries,  Homilies,  and  Lectures  on  almost 

1  Masch's  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sftcra,  part  ii.  vol.  iii- P-  357 — 3fl3. 
Lyra's  commentary  was  attacked  by  Paul  bishop  of  Burgos  (Panlus  Burgensis),  a 
converted  Jew,  and  was  defended  by  Matthias  Doring.  Ibid.  pp.  363,  3^.  Wal- 
chii  Bibliotheca  Theologica,  vol  iv.  pp.  3%,  397. 
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the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  :  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  folio  cH:- 
tion  of  his  works,  printed  nt  Amsterdam,  in  1671,  in  nine  volume*. 
The  Commentaries  and  other  expository  writings  of  this  great  man 
have  always  been  deservedly  celebrated  and  admired  :  though  it  has 
been  the  fasliion  with  some  modern  divines  to  depreciate  them,  on 
account  of  those  peculiar  dogmas  which  Calvin  deduced  from  the 
Sacred  Writings.  "  Calvin's  Commentaries,"  says  the  learned  Mat- 
thew Poole,  in  the  preface  to  the  '  Synopsis  Criticonim  Sacrornm/ 
noticed  below,  **  abound  in  solid  discussions  of  theological  subjects, 
and  in  practical  improvements  of  them.  Subsequent  writers  have 
borrowed  most  of  their  materials  from  Calvin  ;  and  his  interpreta- 
tions adorn  the  books  even  of  those  who  repay  their  obligation  by 
reproaching  their  master."  The  great  critic  Scaliger  said  that  no 
conunentator  had  better  hit  the  sense  of  the  prophets  than  Calvio ; 
and  another  eminent  critic  of  our  own  time  (Rosenmiiller)  has  re- 
marked, that  although  Calvin  was  not  deeply  versed  in  Hebrew,  yet 
as  he  possessed  an  acute  and  subtle  genius,  his  interpretations  of 
Isaiah  in  particular,  contain  many  things  which  are  exceedingly  ase- 
fiil  for  understanding  the  projihet's  meaning.  Nothing  indeed  can 
more  satisfactorily  evince  the  high  estimation  to  which  the  commen- 
taries of  Calvin  are  still  entitled  from  the  biblical  student,  than  the 
following  eulogium  of  one  of  the  most  learned  prelates  that  ever 
adorned  the  Anglican  Church  —  Bishop  Horsley.  *'  I  hold,"  says 
he,  "  the  minmory  of  Calvin  in  high  veneration ;  his  works  have  a 
place  in  my  library  ;  and,  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  is 
one  of  the  Commentators  whom  I  most  frequently  consult."  The 
writer  of  these  pages  has  not  often  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Calvin  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work ;  yet  he  has  never  con- 
sulted them  but  with  advantage  and  with  pleasure. 

3.  VicTORiNiTs  Strigelius  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Luther 
and  Calvin,  and  wrote  arguments  and  notes  to  the  whole  of  the  Bi- 
ble, with  the  exception  of  Isaiah,  which  were  published  at  different 
times  between  the  years  1566  and  1586,  and  in  various  sizes.^  They 
are  much  admired  for  their  exactness,  particularly  his  T^oiMrnutraou 
the  New  Testament,  which  are  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page. 

4.  LuDovici  DE  DiEu  Critica  Sacra,  sive  Animadversiones  in  Looa 
qucedam  diHiciliora  Vetcris  et  Novi  Testamenti.  Amsterdam,  1693, 
folio. 

A  work  of  acknowlednred  character  :  "  Perhaps  no  man  ever  possessed  a  more 
consummate  knowIcdg<n  of  the  Oriental  languages  than  De  Dieu,  nor  employed  lids 
knowledge  to  moro  useful  purposes."  (Bibhogr  Diet.  III.  123.) 

5.  Sebastiam  Schmidii  Commentarii  in  Genesin,  Josuam,  Ruth, 
'Rci|;oc^,  Samuelem,  Jobum,  Psalmos,  Ecclesiasten,  lesaiam,  Jeremi- 
Am,  floseam,  Evangelium  Johannis,  et  Epistolas  Pauliad  Romanos, 
Galatas,  et  Hebrasos.     Argentorati,  1687,  et  annis  sequentibus,  4ta 

Sebastian  Schmidt  was  at  least  the  most  laborious  and  voluminous  commenta* 
tor  of  his  age  (the  seventeenth  century).  Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  296. 

6.  Crittci  Sacri  :  sive  Annotata  doctissimorum  Vironim  in  Vetas 
ac  Novum  Testamentum  ;  quibus  accedunt  Tractatus  varii,  Theolo- 
gico-Philologici,  9  tomis  in  12  voluminibus,  Amsterdam,  1698,  folio. 

^  Masch  has  given  the  titles  and  dates  of  their  respective  nvblications ;  vol  iii* 
pp.  424—427. 
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This  great  work,  first  publishod  at  Londoii  in  ICGO,  in  9  vols,  folio,  under  the 
direction  of  Bialiop  Pearson,  John  Pearson,  Anthony  Scattergood,  and  Francis 
Gooldman,  is  considerably  augmented  in  the  above  second  and  best  edition.  The 
notes  of  Grotius,  Vatablus,  and  Dnisius,  Munster,  Castalio,  Clarius,  Junius,  and 
Tromellius,  are  to  be  found  in  this  collection,  besides  a  multitude  of  commentators 
on  particular  books,  and  numerous  valuable  disquisitions  on  particular  subjects, 
which  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  in  the  general  preface  to  his  Commenta- 
ry, vol.  i.  p.  xiii.  To  coniplete  this  great  work,  there  were  published  at  Amster> 
dam,  in  1701,  Thesaurus  Theologico-Philologicus,  in  2  vols,  folio,  and  in  1733,  in 
two  folio  volumes  also,  Thesaurus  Novus  Theolo;^ico-Philologicus,  —  two  valuai)le 
collections  of  critical  and  philological  dissertations  by  the  most  eminent  biblical 
critics  of  that  day.  These  are  necessary  to  complete  the  Critic!  Sacri ;  of  which 
great  work  an  admirable  abridgment  has  been  published  under  the  title  of, 

7.  MATTHiEi  PoLi  Synopsis  Criticoruin  aliorumque  SS.  Interpre- 
tum.  London,  1669—1(374,  5  vols,  folio.  Utrecht,  5  vols,  folio,  168-4 ; 
also  Frankfort,  1712,  5  vols,  folio,  and  1694,  5  vols,  large  4to. 

On  this  most  elaborate  work  the  learned  author  spent  ten  years ;  it  consolidates 
with  great  skill  and  conciseness  all  the  Critici  Sacri  of  the  London  edition  into 
•no  continued  comment,  besides  many  valuable  additions  from  other  authors  of 
note,  Plammond,  SiC.  and  his  own  corrections  and  decisions  in  several  places.  It 
has  many  advantages  over  the  Critici  Sacri,  not  only  in  point  of  size,  out  also  in 
its  admirable  arranveraent  and  concentration  of  evidence,  and  in  the  author's  re- 
marks ;  and  it  furnisiies  a  most  complete  material  index  to  the  Critici  Sacri.  (Dr. 
Ilales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  preface,  p.  xviii.)  Of  the  various  editions 
above  noticed,  that  edited  at  Utrecht  by  Professor  Lousden,  is  bv  far  the  best  and 
most  correct.  The  folio  Frankfort  edition  is  not  wortli  purchasing,  on  account  of 
its  incorrectness.  The  4to.  edition,  which  is  somewhat  better,  is  nevertheless  very 
inaccurate  :  it  is  badly  printed,  and  sells  at  a  very  low  price. 

8.  JoAXNis  Clerici  Translatio  Librorum  Veteris  Testamenti,  cum 
ejiisdem  Paraphrasi  perpetu&,  Commentario  Philologico,  Disserta- 
tionibus  Criticis,  Tabulisque  Chronologicis  et  Gcographicis,  folio,  4 
vols.  Amsterdam,  1708,  1710,  1713.  Ejusdem,  Translatio  ex  An- 
glica  Lingua  Henrici  Hammondi  Paraphrasis  et  Aduotationum  in 
Novum  Testamentum,  Animadversionibus  suis  illustrata.  Frankfort, 
1714.  2  vols,  folio. 

Lc  Clorc*8  Translation  and  Commentary  are  highly  commended  by  Bishop  Wat* 
son  :  of  Dr.  Plammond*s  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  some  ac- 
count is  given  below.  Man^  of  Le  Clerc'a  observations  throw  great  light  on  the 
Scriptures;  in  others  he  has  indulged  his  own  fancy,  and,  what  is  most  to  be  regretted, 
has  completely  frittered  away  the  meaning  of  the  Prophecies  concerning  our  Sa- 
viour, ne  considers  the  miracles  as  the  effects  of  nature.  His  Commentaries  on 
the  Prophets  and  on  the  Ha^iographa  are  greatly  inferior  to  those  on  the  Penta- 
teuch. John  Justus  Von  Einem  published  a  volume  of  Animadversiones  ad  Jo' 
annis  Clerici  ComiiuntarioSj  at  Magdcburgh,  1735. 8vo. 

9.  La  Sainte  Bible,  expliquee  par  David  Martin,  Amsterdam, 

1707.  2  vols,  folio. 

M.  Martin  revised  the  Geneva  version  of  the  French  Bible  and  corrected  it  so 
materially,  that  it  is  frequently  considered  as  a  now  translation.  The  short  notes, 
which  he  has  annexed,  contain  much  good  sense,  learning,  and  piety. 

10.  OsTERVALD  (Jean-Frederic)  La  Sainte  Bible,  avee  les  Argu- 

mens  et  Reflexions,  Neufchatel,  1772.  folio. 

M.  Ostervald  was  an  eminent  divine  of  the  French  Protestant  Church.  The 
French  Text  of  the  Bible  is  that  of  the  Geneva  Version,  revised  and  corrected  by 
himself;  whence  it  is  often  considered  as  a  new  version.  Ostervald's  arguments 
and  reflections  are  very  valuable,  and  have  been  liberally  consulted  by  later  com- 
mentators. A  detached  translation  of  them,  in  three  vols.  8vo.,  was  published  by 
Mr.  Chamberlayne  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centurv,  at  the  request  aiui 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

11.  JoANNis  CoccEii  Commentarii  in  Sacras  Scripturas,  in  ejus 
Operibiuk    Amsterdam,  10  vols,  folio. 
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Tlio  commentaries  of  Cocceins  are  also  extant  in  qnarto  and  folio,  under  differ- 
ent dates  OS  they  were  published.  It  is  the  fiiult  of  this  learned  man  that  he  hu3 
in  the  Old  Testament  spiritualised  every  thing  to  the  utmost ;  his  commentariec, 
however,  particularly  on  the  JNlrio  Testament,  abound  with  valuable  illuatraiioas, 
and  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal. 

12.  Calmrt.  — Commentaire  Litteral  sur  tous  les  Livres  de  FAn- 
cieii  et  du  Nouveau  Testament,  par  Augiistin  Calinet.  Pahs,  1719 
— 1720.  8  tomes  in  9  vols,  folio. 

"  It  contains  the  Latin  text  of  the  Vulgate,  and  a  French  version  in  collateral 
columns,  with  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  pnge.  It  has  a  vast  apparatus  of 
prefaces  and  dissertations,  in  which  immense  learning,  good  sense,  sound  judgment, 
and  deep  piety  are  invariably  displayed.  This  is  without  exception  the  best  com- 
ment on  the  Sacred  Writings  ever  published,  cither  by  Cathohcs  or  Protestants." 
(Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  Walchius  (Bibl.  Theol.  vol.  iv.  p.  433.)  has  pronounced  an  equally 
strong  but  well-deserved  eulogium  on  this  valuable  work,  to  which  we  have  been 
largely  indebted  in  the  course  of  these  volumes. 

13.  Chais.  —  La  Sainte  Bible,  avec  un  Commentaire  Litteral,  et 
des  Notes  choisies,  tirees  de  divers  Auteurs  Anglois,  dtc,  par  Charles 
Chais.     Hague,  174^^—1790.  7  vols.  4lo. 

Besides  a  French  translation,  which  in  general  is  indicions,  this  learned  and 
elaborate  work  contains  a  valuable  comment  on  the  Old  Testainent  as  far  as  the 
end  of  the  historical  books.  The  seventh  volume  was  posthumous,  and  was  edi- 
ted by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Macloinc.  **  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  learned 
and  pious  author  did  not  complete  the  whole.  What  he  has  published,  however, 
at  long  intervals,  is  excellent.  His  notes  are  chiefly  taken,  as  he  professes,  from 
the  best  English  Commentators,  to  whom  he  gives  a  decided  preference  above  the 
foreign,  Houbigant,  Calmet,  &c. ;  all  of  whom  he  appears  to  have  carefully  stu- 
died. It  may  therefore  be  justlv  considered  as  a  considerable  and  valuable  improve- 
ment upon  his  predecessors,  of  every  description,  as  far  as  it  goes."  (Dr.  Hales.) 

14.  Jo.  Aug.  D.athii  Libri  Veteris  Testamenti,  ex  Recensione  Tex- 
tus  Uebrtej  et  Versionum  Antiquarum,  Latino  versi,  notis  philologicis 
et  criticis  illustrati.     Halae,  1773 — 1789.  6  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  is  in  high  repute  on  the  continent,  where  it  was  published  al  differ- 
ent times  in  six  volumes  or  ports,  most  of  which  have  been  several  times  reprinted 
with  improvements.  See  a  notice  of  it,  in  Part  I.  p.  224.  of  this  volume.  The 
thificult  and  obscure  passages  are  illustrated  by  notes  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  Afler  M.  Datne's  decease,  RosenmCUler  edited  a  collection  of  his  OpusaUs 
ad  Crisin  et  Intcrprctatloncm  Veteris  Testamenti  spectantia,  8vo.  Lipsiae,  1795. 
These  sliould  be  added  to  the  above  work,  as  they  contain  critical  duiqaisitions 
on  some  antient  versions,  &^. 

15.  Libri  Saeri  Antiqui  Foederis  ex  Sermone  Hebr&eo  in  Latiniuii 
translati ;  notatione  hrevi  prsBcipuie  Lectionum  et  Interpretationum 
diversitatis  addita.  Auctoribus  D.  Henrico  Augusto  Schott  et  Jcdio 
Friedehco  Winzer,  volumen  primum.     Altons  et  Lipsiae,  1816.  8vo. 

This  volume  comprises  the  Pentateuch  only  ;  the  first  three  books  were  trans- 
lated by  M.  Schott,  and  the  two  last  by  M.  Winzer,  but  the  whole  work  has  been 
so  carefully  revised,  that  it  appears  to  be  the  production  of  only  one  person.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  the  version  is  said  to  be  close  ;  and  the  annotations,  which  are 
very  brief,  are  strictly  confined  to  the  indication  of  the  principal  various  lections, 
and  of  the  different  interpretations  proposed  by  eminent  biblical  critics.  This 
work  has  not  been  continued. 


^  2.  British  Commentators  on  the  whole  Bible* 

1.  The  Reformers'  Bible.  — The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  Authorised  Version ;  with 
short  Notes  by  several  learned  and  pious  Reformers*  ag  printed  by 
Royal  Authority,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  with  additional 
Notes  and  Dissertations.    London,  1810.  4to. 
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The  notes  on  the  Old  Testament  in  this  edition  are  reprinted  from  those  append- 
ed to  the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  published  at  Creneva  by  Coverdale,  Samp- 
son, and  other  reformers  who  flod  to  that  city  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary : 
whence  their  translation  is  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Geneva  Bi- 
ble. The  annotations  on  the  New  Testament  are  translated  from  the  Latin  of 
Theodore  Besa.  Although  in  this  edition  the  orthography  is  modernised,  and  the 
style  has  in  some  few  instances  been  improved,  the  editor  (the  Rev.  Thomas 
Webster,  M.  A.)  states  that  the  utmost  caution  has  been  closer ved,  that  no  altera- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  sentiments  of  the  reformers,  whose  "  notes  and  illustra- 
tions," the  late  eminent  Bishop  Horsley  (no  mean  judge  of  biblical  literature)  ha» 
pronounced  to  be  "  ^^"'V  ^'ty'tjingy  except  that  in  many  points  they  savour  too 
much  of  Calvinism."  The  notes  on  the  Apocalypse  are  selected  by  the  editor 
from  various  commentators  :  he  has  also  occasionally  supplied  arguments  to  the 
different  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments :  his  aissertations  on  which, 
though  concise,  are  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  those  readers  who  have  not 
leisure  to  consult  more  expensive  commentaries.  A  few  useful  maps  and  tables 
accompany  the  work,  which  is  further  ornamented  with  some  neatly  executed  vig- 
nette engravings. 

2.  Hall  (Bishop).  —  Contemplations  on  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 2  vols.  1808.  8vo. 

These  have  been  reprinted  at  various  times  and  in  different  forms ;  the  edition 
now  noticed  was  published  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  B.  D.  and  is  very  correctly 
printed.  Bishop  Hall's  Contemplations  "  are  incomparablv  valuable  for  language, 
criticism,  and  devotion."  (Dr.  Doddridge.)  The  Bishop  also  wrote  a  **  Paraphras* 
tic  Exposition  of  hard  Texts,"  which  forms  the  3d  and  4th  vols,  of  Mr.  Pratt's 
edition  of  his  whole  works.  These  expository  notes  Dr.  D.  pronounces  to  be  "  very 
valuable,  especially  for  showing  the  spirit  and  force  of  many  expressions  that  oc- 
cur." They  do  not,  however,  contain  much  learned  criticism.  Most  of  them,  if 
not  all,  are  inserted  in  the  valuable  Commentary  of  Bp.  Mant  and  Dr.  D'Oyly,  no^ 
ticed  below. 

3.  Annotations  upon  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment :  this  third,  above  the  first  and  second  editions,  so  enlarged,  as 
they  make  an  entire  Commentary  on  the  Sacred  Scripture  ;  the  like 
never  before  published  in  English.  Wherein  the  text  is  explained, 
doubts  resolved,  Scriptures  paralleled,  and  various  readings  observ- 
ed; by- the  labour  of  certain  learned  divines  thereunto  appointed, 
and  therein  employed,  as  is  expressed  in  the  preface.  London,  1657. 
2  vols,  folio. 

This  valuable  work  (for  valuable  and  learned  it  is,  considering  the  time  when  it 
was  composed)  is  usually  called  the  *'  Assembly's  Annotations  ;°  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  been  composed  by  members  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  who 
sat  at  Westminster  during  the  great  rebellion.  The  reader  will  find  an  account 
of  its  authors  in  Dr.  Colamy's  Life  of  Mr.  Baxter,  p.  86.  el  seq. 

4.  Poole.  —  Annotations  upon  the  Holy  Bible,  wherein  the  sacred 
text  is  inserted,  and  various  readings  annexed ;  together  with  the  pa* 
rallel  Scriptures.  The  more  difficult  terms  are  explained ;  seeming 
contradictions  reconciled  ;  doubts  resolved,  and  the  whole  text  open- 
ed. By  the  Rev.  Matthew  Poole,  folio,  London.  2  vols.  1683.  Edin- 
burgh, 180.3.  4  vols.  4to. 

The  annotations  are  mingled  with  the  text,  and  are  allowed  to  be  very  judicious ; 
the  author  (who  was  an  emment  non-conformist  divine)  wrote  them  onfy  as  far  as 
the  5tith  chapter  of  Isaiah  ;  the  remainder  of  the  notes  was  compiled  after  the 
same  manner,  by  several  eminent  dissenting  ministers.  It  is  no  mean  praise  of 
this  valuable  work,  that  it  is  in  the  list  of  books  recommended  to  clergymen  by 
Bishop  Toraline. 

5.  Clarke.  —  The  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  Annotations 
and  parallel  Scriptures.  By  Samuel  Clarke,  A.  M.  London,  16d0. 
folio. 

The  selection  of  parallel  texts  is  admirable ;  and  the  notes,  though  very  brief 
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are  written  with  ^reat  judgment.  The  work  was  commended  in  very  high  terms 
by  Drs.  Owen  and  Bates,  aa  well  as  by  Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Howe.  '*  It  lias  been 
an  excellent  fund  for  some  modern  commentators,  who  have  republished  a  great 
part  of  it  with  very  little  alteration."  (Clialmers's  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  Ix.  p.  403.) 
This  work,  notwithtftandintr  the  learned  author  was  a  non-conformist,  is  inserted 
in  the  list  of  books  recommended  bv  the  Bishop  of  Chester  (Dr.  Cleaver)  to  the 
attention  of  the  younger  clergy,  h  is  untortunately  very  scarce  and  dear.  The 
purchaser  must  be  careful  that  he  be  not  misled  by  another  Bible  pubtished  also 
ID  one  vol.  folio,  in  1811,  in  the  name  of  S.  Clarke,  in  numbers;  and  which  is  a 
very  indifferent  compilation  by  some  anonymous  editor  from  various  commenta- 
tors, all  of  whom  lived  long  afler  the  time  of  Mr.  Clarke. 

6.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Wells  published  a  Help  for  the  Right 
Understanding  of  the  Scripture,  in  various  parts,  between  the  years 
1709  and  1728.  As  this  useful  work  is  not  often  to  be  met  with, 
complete,  the  following  bibliographical  notice  of  it  is  copied  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cotton^s  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible  and  of  parts  thereof. 
(Appendix,  pp.  163 — 165.) 

(1.)   WcUs^s  Paraphrase  of  the  Old  Testament, 

Part  I.  The  Title,  "  An  Help  for  the  more  easy  and  clear  understand- 
"  uig  of  the  Holy  Scriptures :  ))cing  the  book  of  Genesis  explained  after  • 
**  the  following  method :  viz.  The  conunon  Enghsh  Translation  rendered 
**  more  agreeable  to  the  original.  A  paraphrase.  Annotations.'*  Oxford, 
printed  at  ilie  Theatre,  1724.  "  A  preface  to  the  reader,"  5  ]>ages.  "  The 
"  general  preface,"  xv.  pages.  "  A  discourse  of  the  year,  &c.  in  use 
"  among  the  Jews,"  p.  1 — 91.  "  A  Chronological  Account,"  &c.  23  pagef, 
not  numbered.  Additional  notes,  6  pages,  not  numbered.  The  text,  p. 
1 — 277.  A  synopsis  to  the  Pentateuch,  2 pages. 

Part  II.  Title,  "  An  Help,"  &c.  as  before :  containing  Exodus,  Leviti- 
cus, Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  printed  1725.  "  A  preface  to  the  read- 
er," p.  i — xi.  Errata,  1  leaf,  not  numbered.  Exodus,  p.  1 — 149.  Le- 
viticus, J).  1 — 8C.  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy,  p.  1 — 236. 

Part  III.  Title,  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth : 
printed  1723.  A  preface  to  the  reader,  11  pages.  Joshua,  p.  1 — 84.  Sy- 
nopsis, 1  leaf,  not  numbered.    Judges  and  Ruth,  p.  1 — 102. 

Part  IV.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  two  books  of  Samuel,  and  two 
of  Kings :  printed  1726.  Preface,  p.  i — vi.  Samuel  to  1  Kings,  chapter  i.  p. 
1 — 182.  Errata,  1  leaf,  not  numbered.   1  Kings,  chapter  ii.  &c.  p.  1 — 14t*. 

Part  V.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and 
Esther :  printed  1727.  Preface  to  the  reader,  p.  i — ^v.  Chronicles,  p.  1— 
1^36.  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  p.  1 — 80.  a  continuation  of  Jewish  his- 
tory, p.  81 — 109.  Chronological  tables,  2  pages. 

Part  VI.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesia^tcs, 
and  Canticles :  printed  1727.  Preface  to  the  reader,  2  pages.  Job  to  Psalm 
Ix.  }>.  1 — 160.  Psalm  Ixi — cl.  p.  1 — 115.  Preface  to  Proverbs,  &c.  4  pages, 
unnumbered.  Proverbs,  &c.  p.  1 — 116. 

Part  VII.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Lamenta- 
tions :  ))rinted  1728.  A  general  discourse,  p.  i — xvi.  Isaiah,  p.  1 — 162. 
Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  p.  1 — 168. 

Part  VIII.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  Ezechiel :  printed  1728.  The 
text  of  Ezechiel,  p.  1 — 176. 

Part  IX.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  Daniel :  printed  1716.  Dedica- 
tion, 4  pages,  not  numbered.  General  preface,  with  a  table,  p.  1 — 10. 
Discourse,  with  four  tables,  p.  11 — 44.  DanieUp.  1 — 134.  Synopsis,  1 
leaf.  Various  readings,  p.  137 — 170.  N.  B.  This  edition  of  Daniel  was 
published  with  the  New  Testament :  a  second  was  printed  1728. 

Part  X.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets :  printed 
1723.  General  preface,  p.  i — v.  Preface  to  Hosea,  p.  i — vi.  Hosea  to  Oba- 
diah,  p.  1^121.  Jonah  to  Zephaniah,  p.  1^88.  Haggai  to  the  end,  p.  1— 
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77.  N.  B.  A  second  edition  was  publish*,  d  in  1729,  containing  a  preface,  2 
pages.     Text,  p.  1 — 244. 

(2.)  Paraphrase  of  the  Nno  Testament, 

Part  I.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  Oxford,  at 
the  Theatre,  1718.  General  preface,  p.  i — iv.  T>vo  discourses,  jk  v — xx. 
Chronological  tables,  p.  xxi — xxxv.  The  contents  of  St.  Mattliew  and 
St.  Mark,  5  pages,  not  nnml>ered.  Then  follows  a  second  title,  "  An 
Help,"  &:c.  containing  \\\(>  (irosi>els  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Murk,  dated 
1717.     The  text,  p.  :J-411. 

Part  11.  "  An  llel]),'*&c.  containing  St.  Luke  and  the  Acts :  dated  1719. 
Advertisement,  &;c.  f>  pntres.     St.  Luke,  p.  1 — 225.  Acts,  p.  1 — ^209. 

Part  III.  "An  Help,"  &c.  containing  St.  John's  Gosjiel :  dated  1719. 
Advertisement,  &c.  4  pages.     Text,  p.  1 — 195. 

Part  IV.  A  treatise  on  the  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  with  a  table. 
Preface,  2  paires.  The  treatise,  p.  1 — 83. 

J*«rt  V.  "  The  second  part  ol  an  Help,"  &ic.  containing  the  Epistle  to 
the  Kotuans:  dated  1711.  Preface,  2  jiages.  Prowmial  discourse,  p.  1 — 
24.  Text,  p.  1 — 125.  A  second  edition  was  published  in  1715,  with  a 
title  j)rolessing  the  part  to  contain  all  Ku  Paul's  Epistles.  General  jire- 
fac«%  synopsis,  ami  lists  of  Imoks  written  by  Dr.  E.  Wells,  0  pages,  not 
nuudiercd.  Advertisement,  &c.  2  j>ages.  Procemial  discourse,  p.  1—20. 
Text,  p.  21—145. 

Part  VI.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  the  Epistles  lo  the  Corinthians : 
printed  J714.     Errata,  1  leaf.     Text,  p.*  1—171. 

Part  VII.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesianii, 
PhilippJans,Colossians, Timothy, Titu.^aud  Philemon:  printed  1715.  The 
text,  p.  1—173. 

Part  VIII.  "A  specimen  of  an  Help,"  &c.  being  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thcssalonians  and  Galatians  :  printed  1709.  Dedication,  2  ]mge8.  Preface, 
5  pages.  Text,  n.  1 — 7H.  N.  IJ.  In  17Hi  was  pubhshed  a  second  edition  ; 
the  contents  ana  pages  the  same. 

Part  IX.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  j 
printed  1713.     Preface,  2  pages.    Text,  p.  1 — 95. 

Part  X.  "An  Help,"  ^lq,  being  the  CatlioUc  Epistles:  printed  1715. 
Advertisement,  &c.  2  pages.     Text,  p.  1 — 149. 

Part  XI.  "An  Helji,"  &c.  being  the  Revelation  of  St.  John:  printed 
1717.  Dedication,  2  pages.  Preface,  3  pages.  Table  and  Explanation. 
Text,  p.  \—im. 

7.  Patrick,  Lowtu,  Whitby,  and  Arnald's  Commentary  on  the 
Hible.  London,  1727—1760.  7  vols,  folio.  London,  1809.  8  vols. 
4to.  1821.  7  vols.  4to. 

Bishop  Patrick  wrote  the  commentary  on  the  historical  and  poetica]  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  2  vols. ;  Mr.  W.  Lowth,  (father  of  Bishop  Lowth)  that  on 
I  lie  Prophets,  in  one  vol. ;  Dr.  Whitby,  that  on  the  New  Testament,  in  2  vols. ; 
and  Mr.  Amald,  the  commentary  on  the  Apocryphal  books.  The  four  volumes 
of  Patrick,  Lowtli,  and  Arnald,  are  justly  valued,  as  containing  one  of  the  best 
coniiiinntaries  on  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha  which  wo  have  in  the  En- 
glitfii  language.  As  Dr.  Whitby's  work  on  the  Now  Testojncnt  is  very  frequently 
found  sejiarate  from  the  above  commentaries,  the  reader  will  find  some  account 
of  it,  infra,  in  the  list  of  commentators  on  the  New  Testament. 

8.  Henry.  —  An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  by 
the  Rev.  Matthew  Henry,  folio,  5  vols.  4to.  G  vols. 

The  value  of  this  commentary  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  testimonies  to 
its  merit :  it  is  perhaps  the  only  one  <'  so  large,  that  deserves  to  be  entirely  and 
attentively  read  through.  The  remarkable  passages  should  be  marked  :  there  is 
much  to  be  learned  in  this  work  in  a  speculative,,  and  still  more  in  a  practical 
way."  (Dr.  Doddridge.)  The  quarto  edition  was  superintended  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Burder  and  Hughes,  and  is  very  correctly  and  handsomely  printed ;  there 
are  some  copies  on  royal  paper. 

VOL.  II.  95 
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9.  Gill. -^  An  Exposition  oF  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in 
which  the  sense  of  the  sacred  text  is  given  ;  doctrinal  and  practical 
truths  are  set  in  a  plain  and  easy  lij|rht ;  difficult  passages  explained ; 
seeming  contradictions  reconciled  ;  and  whatever  is  material  in  the 
various  readings,  and  the  several  Oriental  versions,  is  observed.  The 
whole  illustrated  hy  notes  from  the  most  antient  Jewish  writings. 
By  John  Gill,  D.  D.  Loudon,  1748—1763.  9  vols,  folio.  London, 
1809.  9  vols.  4to. 

In  rabbinical  literature  Dr.  Gill  had  no  e<|[ua],  and  he' has  hence  been  enabled 
to  illustrate  many  important  passages  of  Scripture.  But  he  has  oflen  n>iritualtsed 
his  text  to  absurdity.  "  The  massy  volumes  of  Dr.  Gill  might  almost  form  a  class 
of  their  own,  as  they  comprehend  every  method  of  interpretation ;  and  sometimes, 
by  ffiving  to  tlie  same  passage  too  ffreat  a  variety  of  meanings,  they  leave  the 
weak  reader  to  doubt  whcihtT  that  book  can  have  any  certain  meaning,  which  tn 
ingenious  expositor  can  interpret,  or  rather  torture^  in  so  many  difTerent  ways." 
An  occasional  reference  to  his  learned  work  is  all  perhaps  that  c&d  be  recom- 
mended. 

10.  PuRVER.  —  A  New  and  Literal  Translation  of  all  the  Books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory. 
By  Antony  Purvcr.     Loudon,  17G4.  2  vols,  folio. 

The  author  of  this  translati(m  was  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends  or  Quakers : 
who,  under  very  considerable  disadvantages,  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages,  and  also  of  the  Greek.  His  work 
was  published  at  the  exjpenso  of  Dr.  J.  Fothergill ;  although  it  contains  many  improv- 
ed renderings  and  useful  notes,  it  "  has  never  been  highly  valued,  and  is  much  \e» 
literal  and  much  less  simple  tjian  the  habits  of  the  man,  and  those  of  the  religious 
community  to  whicfi  he  belonged,  might  authorise  one  to  expect/*  (Dt.  A. 
Clarke.)  See  a  furtlier  account  in  the  Monthly  Review,  (O.  S.)  vol.  xxxii.  pp 
194—205. 

11.  Wesley.  —  Notes  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Wesley,  M.  A.     Bristol,  1764.  4  vols.  4to. 

In  consequence  of  the  author  bein^  oblij^ed  to  retrench  his  notes,  in  order  to 
comprise  the  work  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  four  volumes,  '*  the  notes  on  the 
Old  Testament  are  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  meagre  and  nnsatisCictory.  The 
notes  on  the  New  Testament,  which  have  gone  through  several  editions,  are  of  a 
widely  different  description  ;  tliough  short,  they  are  always  judicious,  accurate, 
spiritual,  terse,  and  impressive,  and  possess  the  happy  and  rare  quality  of  leading 
the  reader  immediately  to  God  and  his  own  heart."  ^Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Hales  pronounces  these  notes  to  be  "  commendable  for  their  conciseness,  and 
acutely  pointed  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  readers ;"  and  he  mention* 
the  notes  on  the  Apocalypse,  which  are  chiefly  abridged  from  the  critical  and  ex- 
pository writings  of  Bengel,  as  being  the  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  \VesJey*s  work. 
(Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  I2d7,  1288.)  TJio  text  is  inserted  in  conti- 
nuous paragraphs,  the  verses  being  thrown  into  the  margin,  and  it  contains  several 
happy  corrections  of  the  received  version,  which  arc  freciuontly  cited  by  Mr.  Gran- 
ville Sharp  and  Dr.  Hales. 

12.  The  Holy  Bible,  containinj^  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
according  to  the  present  authorised  Engflish  Version,  with  Notes, 
critical,  explanatory,  and  practical ;  all  the  marginal  readings  of  the 
most  approved  i>rinted  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  with  such  others  as 
appear  to  be  countenanced  by  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals ;  a 
copious  collection  of  references  to  parallel  texts;  summaries  of  the 
contents  of  each  book  and  chapter,  and  the  date  of  every  transactioD 
and  event  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Oracles,  agreeably  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  most  correct  chronologers.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  BensoD. 
London,  1811—1818.  5  vols.  4to. 

An  elaborate  and  very  useful  commentary  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  (in- 
dependently of  itj  practical  tendency)  possesses  the  merit  of  compreMiof  iato  a 
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comparatively  small  compass,  tlio  substance  of  what  the  piety  and  learning  of 
former  ages  have  advanced,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Its  late 
learned  author  was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  critical  and  exact  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  Greek  Testament. 

13.  Crude.v.  —  The  Couiplete  Family  Bible  :  or  a  Spiritual  Expo- 
sition of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  wherein  each  chapter  is  sum- 
med up  in  its  context,  and  the  sacred  text  inserted  at  large,  with 
Notes,  spiritual,  practical,  and  explanatory.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cru- 
den.     London,  1770.  2  vols,  folio. 

The  compiler  of  this  indifierently  executed  commentary  is  not  to  bo  confounded 
with  Mr.  Alexander  Cruden,  author  of  the  well  known  Concordance  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  It  appears  to  have  been  originally  published  in  numbers,  which  cir- 
cumstance  may  account  for  the  paucity  of  copies  now  to  be  met  with. 

14.  DoDD.  —  A  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  in  which  are  inserted  the  Notes  and  Collections  of  John 
Locke,  Esq.  Daniel  Waterland,  D.  D.,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Edward 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  otiier  learned  persons,  with  practical  im- 
provements.    By  W.  Dodd,  LL.  D.    London,  1770.  3  vols,  folio. 

In  the  compilation  of  this  work,  Dr.  Dodd  availed  himself  liberally  of  the  labours 
of  Calmet,  Chais,  and  Houbigant,  besides  the  most  eminent  commentators  of  our 
own  country,  and  the  manuscript  collections  mentioned  above.  The  purchaser 
should  see  that  vol.  i.  contains  a  Dissertation  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  vol.  iii.  ano- 
ther on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Now  Testament ;  which  are  not  unfreqnently  wanting, 
especially  the  first,  probably  from  the  work  being  originally  publisned  in  nomberf. 
Dr.  Dodd'H  Commentary  was  reprinted  a  few  years  since  by  the  late  Dr.  Coke, 
with  several  retrenchments  and  some  unimportant  additions,  in  six  handsome  vo- 
lumes quarto. 

15.  An  Illustration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  Notes  and  Explica- 
tions on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  3  vols,  folio. 

The  publication  of  this  work  commenced  in  the  year  1759,  and  it  has  been  fre- 
quently reprinted.  It  was  edited  by  Mr.  Goadby  of  Sherborne  ,  *'  it  contains  many 
judicious  notes  :"  but,  "  while  it  seems  to  be  orthodox,  is  written  entirely  on  the 
Jjrian  hypothesis.**     (Dr.  A.  Clarke.) 

10.  Haweis. —  The  Evangelical  Expositor  ;  or  a  Commentary  on 
the  Holy  Bihle,  wherein  the  Sacred  Text  is  inserted  at  large,  the 
sense  explained,  and  different  pa.ssages  elucidated,  with  practical 
observations,  6lc.  By  T.  Haweis,  LL.  B.  M.  D.  ISoodon,  1765.  2 
vols,  folio. 

17.  Scott.  —  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments ;  with  original  notes,  practical  observations,  and  copious 
marginal  references.  By  Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston  Saodford. 
London,  1822,  6  vols.  4to.  Fifth  and  best  edition,  with  the  author's 
last  corrections. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  (the  constant  and  increasing  sale  of  which  proves 
the  liigh  estimation  in  which  it  is  deservedly  held),  begun  in  1788  and  published 
in  numbers,  consisted  of  five  thousand  copies ;  the  second,  in  1805,  of  two  thou- 
sand ;  the  third,  in  1810,  of  two  thousand  ;  the  fourth,  in  1812,  of  three  thousand  ; 
•  and  the  fifth  and  lateii  edition,  completed  and  published  in  18SE2,  is  stereotyped^  » 
the  largest  work  ever  submitted  to  that  process.  Besides  these,  eight  other  edi- 
tions, consisting  all  together  of  twenty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies 
were  printed  in  the  United  States  of  America  from  1808  to  1819;  where  the  local 
and  temporary  prejudices,  from  which  the  writer  could  not  escaoe  in  his  own  coun- 
try, havm^  less  force,  its  value  seems  to  have  been  at  once  acknowledged.  —  On 
the  last  edition  of  this  Commentary  its  late  learned  author  was  engaged  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  bestowed  the  utmost  pains  upon  its  revision,  so  as  to  render 
it  as  accurate  as  possible.  More-  particularly,  1.  As  sundry  small  variations  have, 
during  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  crept  into  oar  common  Bibles,  considerable 
ptintnave  been  taken,  by  the  collation  of  difiTerent  editions,  to  exhibit  an  accorate 
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copy  of  the  sacred  text  accordinj^  to  the  authorised  Torsion.  —  2.   Not  only  hare 
the  marginal  references  throu«r]iout  been  revised  with  the  utmost  care,  bat  it  wiil 
be  foimo  that  tlio  Author  has  mserted,  in  the  notes,  and  practical  observations,  fre- 
quent references  to  other  parts  of  his  Commentary.     To  this  improyement  hs 
attached  considerable  importance  :    and  its  value  will,  no  doubt,  be  felt  by  tliosc 
readers  who  may  bestow  suiiicieut  pains  upon  the  subject  to  enter  into  his  dengn. 
The  student  may  )>c  advantageously  referred  to  the  book  of  Proverbe  for  a  speci- 
men of  this  addition  to  the  work.  —  3.  But  the  most  imjportant  improvement  which 
it  liasi  received,  <^onsists  in  the  copious  critical  remarKs  which  nave  been  intro- 
duced.    Many  of  these  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  all  which  the  orijfinal 
Words  in  Hebrew  characters,  (>ointod,  have  been  substituted  for  the  English  letters, 
by  which  they  had  been  before  expressed,  wherever  any  thing  of  the  kind  occor- 
red.     in  the  New  Testament  these  remarks  are  numerous.     Here  also  new  au- 
thorities are  adduced  in  support  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  previously 
made,  particularly  from  Schlcusncr.  to  whose  valuable  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament the  Author  was  indebted  for  much  assistance.     The  critical  remarktif  it  is 
also  to  be  observed,  are  now  uniformly  carried  to  the  end  of  the  note,  instead  of 
beinff  interspersed  in  the  body  of  it.  —  4.  Mr.  Scott  had  finished  the  actual  revisioa 
of  this  great  work  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy.     The  last 
pas8;ige  to  wliicli  he  put  his  hand,  was  that  striking  declaration  of  St.  rani  ("2  Tim. 
lii.  \y*2.)  BO  applicable  to  the  present  times.     Althoagli  several  altenitions  (and 
some  of^thera  of  considerable  importance)  have  been  made  in  the  fifth  edition, 
subsequent  to  the  verse  just  named  ;  yet  these  have  not  been  introdoced  without 
authority,  but  are  taken,  accordiug  to  the  author's  directions,  from  a  copy  of  the 
fourth  edition,  which  he  read  over  soon  after  its  publication,  making  such  correc- 
tions as  occurred.     The  critical  remarks  also,  contained  in  the  former  edition, 
have  been,  to  tlio  close,  arranged,  as  nearly  as  possible,  according  to  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  preceding  i>arts  of  tlie  work. 

*'  The  capital  excellency  of  this  valuable  and  immense  undcrtx&king,  perliaps, 
consists  in  the  following,  more  closely  than  any  other,  tlie  fiiir  and  adequate  mean- 
ing of  every  part  of  Scripture  without  regard  to  tlie  niceties  of  human  systems: 
it  IS  in  every  sense  of  the  expression  a  scriptural  comment.  It  has  liken-ise  a 
further  and  a  stronsj  recommendition  in  its  originality.  Every  part  of  it  is  thought 
out  by  the  author  tor  himself,  not  borrowed  from  others.  Tne  later  editions  in- 
deed are  enriched  with  brief  and  valuable  quotations  from  several  writers  of  credit 
—  but  the  substance  of  tlie  work  is  entirely  his  own.  It  is  not  a  comitilalion,  it  is 
an  original  production,  in  which  you  have  the  deliberate  judgment  of^a  maKCuUue 
and  independent  mind  on  all  the  parts  of  Holy  Scripture.  Every  student  will  un- 
derstand the  value  of  such  a  work.  Further,  it  is  the  comment  of  our  age.  pre- 
senting many  of  the  last  lights  which  history  casts  on  the  interpretation  of  pro- 
phecy, giving  several  of  the  remarks  wliich  sound  criticism  has  accumulated  from 
the  different  branches  of  sacred  literature,  obviating  the  chief  objections  which 
modern  annotators  have  adv:inood  against  some  of  the  distinguishing  doctrim.-s  <if 
the  Gospel,  and  adapting  the  instructions  of  Scripture  to  the  peculiar  circora- 
stances  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  I  may  observe  also  that  the  fiuiHs  of 
method  and  style  wliich  considerably  detract  from  the  merit  of  some  of  his  other 
writings,  are  less  apparent  here,  where  he  had  only  to  follow  tlic  order  of  thought 
in  the  sacred  b<3ok  itself;  whilst  all  his  powers  and  attainments  have  theirraJi 
scope.  It  was  the  very  undertaking  which  required,  less  than  any  other,  the  qua- 
lifications which  he  did  not  possess,  and  demanded,  more  than  any  otlic^,  those  in 
which  he  excelled.  It  required  matured  knowledge  of  Scripture,  skill  as  a  texta- 
ary,  sterling  honesty,  a  firm  grasp  of  truth,  unfeigned  submission  of  mind  to  every 
part  of  the  inspired  records,  a  holy  temper  of  heart,  unparalleled  dilig^enoe,  and 
perseverance  :  and  those  were  the  very  characteristics  of  the  man.  When  to  these 
particulars  it  is  added  that  he  lived  to  superintend  four  editions,  each  enriched 
with  much  new  and  important  matter,  and  had  been  engiged  above  three  yean 
in  a  new  one,  in  which  for  the  fif^h  time  he  had  nearly  completed  a  moet  labori- 
ous revision  of  the  whole  work,  we  must  at  least  allow  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  author's  e-vertions.  Accordingly,  the  success  of  the  work  has  been  rapidly 
and  steadily  increasing  from  the  first,  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  wherever 
the  English  language  is  known.  It  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  most  careful  stii* 
dents  of  the  holy  volume,  whether  in  the  first  instance,  they  agree  with  the  as- 
thor's  chief  sentiments  or  not.  Nor  is  the  time  distant,  when,  the  passing  con- 
troversies of  the  day  having  been  forgotten,  this  prodigious  work  will  raierallf 
be  confessed  in  the  Protestant  churches,  to  be  one  of  the  most  sound  ana  instrae- 
tive  commentaries  produced  in  our  own  or  any  other  age." —  (Rev.  Daniai  WH- 
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Bon's  Sormons  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  ThonioB  Scott,  pp.  o\] — IJ5.  08. 
3d  edition.) 

To  the  preceding  just  character  of  thiH  elaborate  commentary,  the  writer  of  these 
pages  (who  docs  not  view  all  topics  precisely  in  the  same  point  of  view  with  its 
fate  learned  author)  deems  it  an  act  of  bare  justice  to  state  tliat  ho  has  never  con^ 
•alted  it  in  vain,  on  ditHcult  passages  of  the  Scriptures.  While  occupiuJ  in  con- 
sidering the  various  objections  ot  modern  infidels,  ho  for  his  own  satisfaction 
thought  out  every  answer  (if he  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  for  himself;  re- 
ferring only  to  commentaries  in  questions  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty.  And 
in  every  instance,  —  especially  on  the  Pentateuch,  —  lu  founds  in  Mr.  bcott's  oom- 
fuentary^  brief  itut  solid  refutations  of  lUit^cd  r.onlradictionSj  which  he  could  find 
in  no  other  simMar  work  extant  in  the  English  language. 

18.  Wilson  (Bishop).  —  The  Holy  Bible:  containing  the  Books 
of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments,  carefully  printed  from  the  first  edi- 
tion (compared  with  others)  of  the  present  translation;  with  notes 
by  Thomas  Wilson,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  8odor  and  Man,  and  various 
renderings,  collected  from  other  translations,  by  the  Rev.  Clement 
Crutwell,  editor.     London,  1785.  3  vols.  4to. 

The  text  and  marginal  refcronAB  are  printed  with  equal  beauty  and  correctness. 
"  The  editor  has  greatly  increa.sed  the  value  of  this  edition  by  inserting  in  the 
margin  different  renderings  of  the  same  passage,  from  all  the  translations  he  could 
prnciirc.  He  has  also  prefixed  a  particular  account  of  the  several  English  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible,  and  of  their  authors.  The  bishop's  notes  are  only  to  be  con- 
sidered as  brief  hints  cither  for  the  explanation  or  the  practical  improvement  of 
particular  passages.  As  illustrations  of  the  text,  their  value  is  inconsiderable ; 
especially  a.s  tbe  author  frequc^ntly  decides  and  pronounces  without  proof,  and 
falls  into  mistakes  through  inadvertency."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxiv. 
p.  2l»7.) 

19.  YoNGE.  —  A  Practical  and  Explanatory  Commentary  on  the 
Holy  Bible,  taking  the  whole  in  one  point  of  view,  from  the  Creation 
to  the  End  of  the  World.     By  J.  Yon^e.     London,  1787.  4to. 

"  The  point  of  view  in  which  the  Scriptures  ore  here  considered,  is  their  refer- 
ence to  the  Redemption  of  tho  world  by  Jesus  Christ ;  which  j^reat  event  is 
traced  through  the  historical  and  prophetical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  narrative  and  epistolary  records  of  the  New,  to  show  that  tlie  whole  hoH 
one  loading  object  and  design.  This  work  is  rather  intended  as  a  practical  help 
to  the  meditations  of  tho  pious  Christian,  than  as  a  critic^al  elucidation  of  the  sacred 
writings."     (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  173.) 

20.  A  revised  Translation  and  Interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture.s,  after  the  Eastern  manner,  from  concurrent  authorities  of  cri- 
tics, interpreters,  and  commentators,  co])ie8,  and  versions  ;  showinrr 
that  the  inspired  writings  contain  the  seeds  of  the  valuable  sciences, 
being  the  source  whence  the  antient  philosophers  derived  them,  also 
the  most  antient  histories  and  greatest  antiquities,  and  are  the  most 
entertaining  as  well  as  instructing  to  both  the  curious  and  serious. 
Glasgow,  1799,  8vo.     Second  Edition,  1815,  4to. 

We  have  transcribed  the  lonip  title  of  this  curious  work,  in  which  the  author  has 
certainly  succeeded  in  introducm?  very  many  approved  renderings ;  but  in  which 
ho  has  also  marred  exceedingly  tnat  venerable  simpUcity  and  dignity,  which  are 
so  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  authorised  version.  His  explanations  of  different 
passages  are  included  in  short  paraphrases,  comprehended  between  parentheses. 
No  sober  student  or  critic,  however,  can  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr. 
M'Rae  (such,  we  are  told,  is  the  author's  name)  hy  attempted  to  elucidate  **  Sol- 
omon's Allegoric  Song,"  (as  he  terms  it)  "  on  tim  mutual  love  of  Christ  and  his 
church,  written  twenty  ifear»  after  his  Egyptian  niiptials."  As  this  work  is  very 
little  known,  we  transcribe  the  first  seven  verses  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Eccle- 
siastes,  containing  Solomon  s  admirable  portraiture  of  old  age,  by  way  of  speci- 
men :  — 

"  1 .  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  youth,  before  the  days  of  affliction 
come,  and  the  years  of  old  age   approach,  when  thou  shflit  My,  1  have  no 
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pleasure  in  lliein.   2.  Before  the  sun,  and  the  li^ht,  ud  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  be- 
come  dark  to  thee,  and  the  clouds  return  afler  ram,  or  one  trouble  e&nu  vpon  another, 
3.  When  (the  onus)  the  keepers  of  the  (corporeal)  house  shall  shake,  and  the  strong 
ones  (the  limbs)  be  feeble,  and  (the  teeth)  the  grinders  shall  ceaso,  as  being  £bw 
(and  unfit  for  use) ;  and  they  that  look  out  at  the  windows  (the  optic  nerves  of 
the  eyes)  become  dim  ;   4.    And  the  doors  be  shut  in  the  streets  (toe  lips  fail  in, 
the  teeth  being  gone),  and  the  sounding  of  the  grinding  (in  eatinff)  t>e  low  ;    and 
they  shall  rise  up  at  the  sound  of  tlie  bird  (sleep  being  diminished,  and  easily 
broken)  ;  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  (the  accents  of  the  voice,  and  acoteness 
of  the  enr)  fail.    G.  They  shall  also  be  afraid  of  (ascending)  the  place  which  is 
hi^h  (bein?  weak  and  breathless) ;  and  fears  (of  stumbling)  shall  be  in  the  way ; 
and  (s^ray  hairs  like)  the  almond  tree's  leaves  shall  flourish  ;  and  the  grasshopper 
shall  be  a  burden  (small  matters  being  troublesome,  as  being  crooked  and  fretuu) ; 
and  the  desire  of  enjoyment  shall  fiul ;    for  man  goeth  to  ms  long  home,  and  the 
mourners  go  about  the  streets.    G.  Before  the  silver  cord  (the  marrow  of  the  back 
bone,  with  its  root  and  branches)  be  contracted  ;    or  the  golden  vial  (the  brain's 
momliranes)  bo  crocked,  or  tlie  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain  (the  cavities  and 
conveyers  of  the  blood  from  the  heart),  or  the  wheel  be  broken  at  the  cistern  (the 
returners  of  it  from  the  lungs,  liver,  head,  hands,  and  feet)  ;    the  doable,  yea,  qna- 
driiplo,  circulation,  (galal  and  ruts)  being  repeated,  be  interrupted  and  cease.    7. 
TJicn  shall  tlic  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  i^  ;   and  the  spirit  shall  return  to 
God  who  gave  it." 

21.  BiLKLEv.  —  Notes  on  the  Bible,  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Bulk- 
ley,  liondon,  m)ii,  3  vols.  8vo.  —  See  a  notice  of  this  work  in  p. 
JJ09.  of  this  vohime. 

22.  Pkiestlf.y  (Dr.)  —  Notes  on  all  the  Books  of  Scripture,  for 
tlie  use  of  the  Pulpit  and  of  Private  Families,  by  Joseph  Priestley, 
LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  8vo.  4  vols.     Northumberland,  (N.  Am.)  1803. 

For  a  notice  of  this  work,  see  p.  fyGS.  of  this  volume. 

23.  Trimmer  (Mrs.)  —  A  Help  to  the  unlearned  in  the  Study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  being  an  attempt  to  explain  the  Bible  in  a  fa- 
miliar way  adapted  to  common  apprehensions,  and  according  to  the 
opinions  of  approved  Commentators.  By  Mrs.  Trimmer.  Ijondoii, 
180o.  Hvo. 

The  late  amiable  and  benevolent  authoress  of  this  work  was  well  known  by  her 
unwearied  assiduity  in  promoting  the  w^elfare  of  the  rising  generation.  Novel^ 
of  information,  she  did  not  pretend  to  offer  ;  but,  without  approving  of  every  aen- 
thnent  asserted  in  her  work,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  it  is  a  most  useful  lielp  te 
the  unlearned,  and  that  the  object  announced  in  her  preface  has  been  fully  aceoi»> 
pliHhcd  ;  viz.  —  To  render  '^  the  study  of  the  Bible  easy  and  pro6table  to  those 
who  have  but  little  leisure,  or  who  may  not  be  able  to  understand  ezpoaitions  of 
Scripture,  in  which  more  learning  is  displayed.  The  endeavour  of  the  compiler 
has  been,  to  explain  what  is  difficult,  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  Christiana  in  gene- 
ral to  understand  it ;  and  to  direct  the  attention  pf  the  Bible  student  to  such  pas* 
Farres  and  texts  as  require  particular  consideration,  in  order  to  produce  a  rational 
faith,  and  a  right  practice,  founded  inmiediately  upon  the  word  of  God." 

24.  BuRDER. — The  Scripture  Expositor;  a  new  Commentary, 
Critical  and  Practical,  on  the  Holy  Bihle.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bor- 
der, A.  M.     London,  1809.  2  vols,  in  4  parts,  4to. 

One  prominent  object  of  this  work,  which  is  both  critical  and  practical,  is,  te 
illustrate  the  Scriptures  b^  the  assistance  of  Eastern  customs ;  the  author  is  ad- 
vantageously  known  by  his  Oriental  Customs,  already  noticed,  and  Oritwtal  Uu- 
rature.    (See  p.  729.  supra.) 

25.  Fawcett.  —  The  ))eTotional  Family  Bihle ;  containing  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  copious  notes  and  illustrations,  partly 
original,  and  partly  selected  from  the  most  approved  Commentators, 
both  antient  and  modern.    TVith  a  devotional  exercise  or  aspiration 

the  close  of  every  chapter,  by  way  of  improvement*     By  John 
wcctt,  D.  D.    London,  1811.  2  vols,  royal  4to. 
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This  work  is  wholly  designed  for  family  use,  to  which  it  is  excellently  adapted ; 
but  the  marginal  renderings  and  parallel  texts  have  been  entirely  omitted.  The 
absence  of  these  is  inexcusable  in  any  edition  of  the  Bible  above  the  size  of  a  duo> 
docimo  volume. 

26.  Hewlett.  —  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  with  the  Apocrypha,  with  Critical,  Philological,  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hewlett,  B.  D.  Loudon,  1812. 
f)  vols.  4to. 

The  typographical  execution  of  this  variorum  edition  of  the  Scriptures  is  sin« 
£^alarly  correct  and  beautiful ;  tlio  parallel  texts  and  marginal  renderings  are  put 
at  the  foot  of  the  text,  and  above  tlie  notes,  which  are  selected  with  uncommon 
industry.  To  the  first  volume  are  prefixed  very  copious  prolegomena,  containing 
every  requisite  information  relative  to  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  the  formation  of  the  sacred  Canon,  MSS.  and  editions  of  the  Bible, 
sects,  &c.  with  a  variety  of  useful  tables ;  and  to  the  third  volume  is  prefixed  a 
compendious  history  of  the  Jews,  from  their  restoration  to  Judoea,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  ;  the  whole  forming  a  connection  between  the 
history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  *,  and  the  work  is  terminated  by  three  use- 
fiil  indexes.  On  many  occasions  we  have  consulted  this  commentary  with  eqtuil 
pleasure  and  advantage  ;  there  are,  however,  some  discrepancies  in  the  notes, 
which  we  have  observed  with  regret.  Many  of  these  are  stated  and  animadverted 
upon  in  an  ably  conducted  critical  journal.  (See  British  Critic,  New  Series,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  3^)9.  et  seq.)  Several  of  Mr.  llcwlett*s  notes  are  elaborate  critical  disquisi- 
tions on  important  topics.  Copies  of  this  work  may  be  purchased  with  maps,  and 
numerous  well  executed  engravings,  after  pictures  by  the  most  celebrated  painters. 
In  ItilG,  an  edition  of  the  notes,  &c.  was  published  without  the  text,  in  5  vols. 
octavo,  entitled  Commentaries  and  Disquisitions  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

27.  D'Oyly  and  M-\nt.  —  The  Holy  Bible  according  to  the  Au- 
thorised Version,  with  Notes  explanatory  and  practical ;  taken  prin- 
cipally from  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  United  Church  of  En- 
gland and  Ireland  ;  together  with  appropriate  introductions,  tables, 
indexes,  maps,  and  plans,  prepared  and  arranged  by  the  Rev.  G. 
D'Oyly,  B.  D.  (now  D.D.),  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Mant,  D.D.  (now 
Bishop  of  Killaloe).     Oxford  and  Liondon,  1817.  3  vols.  4to. 

This  work,  which  is  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  venerable  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  professes  to  communicate  only  the  results  of  the 
critical  inquiries  of  learned  men,  without  giving  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  in- 
<iuiries  themselves.  These  results ^  however,  are  selected  with  great  judgment, 
so  that  the  reader  who  mav  consult  them  on  difficult  passages  will  rarely  be  dis- 
appointed ;  and  the  sale  oi  more  than  twenty  thousand  copies  proves  the  estima- 
tion in  which  this  laborious  work  is  held.  Of  the  labour  attending  this  pubHca- 
tion  some  idea  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  works  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  authors  have  been  consulted  for  it,  amounting  to  several  hun- 
dred volumes.  On  the  fundamental  articles  of  Christian  verity,  —  the  Deity  and 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  personality  and  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — 
this  work  may  be  pronounced  to  be  a  library  of  divinitv.  The  maps  and  engrav- 
ings, though  only  outlines,  are  executed  with  much  spirit.  An  index  of  matters, 
and  a  concordance,  together  with  a  gooffraphical  index,  are  subjoined.  The  small 
paper  copies  are  unquestionably  the  cheapest  of  all  the  commentaries  extant. 
There  is  an  useful  concordance  in  4to.  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Bellamy,  M.  A. 
which  is  usually  bound  up  with  this  commentary :  and  in  the  year  1818,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wilson  published  another  index,  which  is  much  more  complete  than  that  an- 
nexed to  the  work  ;  and  the  student,  who  can  afford  it,  will  do  well  to  purchase  it. 

28.  Clarke  (Dr.  A.)  —  The  Holy  Bihle,  containing  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  ;  the  Text  carefully  printed  from  tJie  most  correct 
copies  of  the  present  authorised  translation,  including  the  marginal 
readings  and  parallel  Texts ;  with  a  Commentary,  and  critical  Notes, 
designed  as  a  help  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Sacred  Writings. 
Bj  Adam  Clarke,  LL.  D.  F.  A.  S.    London,  1810—1823.  4to. 

Three  volumes  of  this  elaborate  work  have  appeared,  comprising  the  whole  of 
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the  New  Teilament,  and  leu  parts  of  fhc  Old  TcstaniRnt,  from   GnnosLR  to  the 
Huiiir  of  Solomon.     In  this  work,  Dr.  Clarke  Htates,  that  the  whole  of  the  text  hti 
been  collated  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals,  and  ail  the  anticnt  ^'ersiona ; 
'*  the  niotit  diiricult  words  arc  analysed  and  explained  ;   the  most  important  read- 
in^rs  in  the  coUrctlons  of  Kninuott  and  Dr.   Jios^i  on  the  Old  Testamnii,  and  in 
those  of  Mill  J  Witstchiy  and  Ciricsbach^on  the  JVeir,  are  noticed  ,  the  dale  of  every 
trunttaction,  as  f:ir  as  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  lirst  chronologrerH,  is  marked: 
the  peculiar  customs  of  the  Jews,  and  neig'hbourin«r  nations,  so  frequently  alluded 
to  by  the  prophets,  evnnirelists,  and  apostles,  are  explained  from  the  best  Asiatic 
authorities;  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Law  and  Gospel  of  God  are  defined,  illus- 
trated, and  defended  ;  and  the  whole  is  applied  to  the  important  pufposes  of  prac- 
tical  Christianity.*'    The  literary  world  in  general,  and  biblical  students  in  partiru- 
l.ir.  are  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Clarke  for  the  light  ho  has  thrown  on  mauiy  very 
difficult  passages. 

20.  Thomson.  —  The  Old  Covenant,  commonly  called  the  Old 
Testament,  tranMhited  from  the  Septua^int.  —  The  New  Covenant, 
commonly  called  the  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  Greek. 
By  Charles  Thomson,  late  Secretary  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.     Philadelphia,  1808.  4  vols.  8vo. 

Tills  translation  is  executed  with  great  fidelity,  though  that*  of  the  Old  TesU- 
mcnt,  being  a  rcrsion  of  a  version,  can  hardly  afford  much  assistance  to  tiie  bibli- 
cal student.  The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  much  improved  in  the 
punctuation,  and  also  in  the  arrangement  of  the  objections  and  replies  that  occa- 
sion  such  fre^jucnt  transitions  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  notes  which  accompany 
this  work  are  very  brief,  but  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  go. 

30.  Bellamy.  — The  Holy  Bihle,  newly  translated  from  the  Ori- 
jrinal  Hehrew,  with  notes  critical  and  explanatory.  By  John  Bella- 
my.    London,  1818-21.  4to. 

Three  parts  of  this  new  translation  have  been  published.  The  arrogant  claims 
of  tho  author  and  his  extravagancies  of  interpretation  have  been  exi>o>-ed  in  tiie 
Quarterly  Ruview,  vols.  xix.  pp.  250 — ^SsO.  and  xxiii.  pp.  290 — 325. ;  in  the  Kc- 
lectic  Review,  vol.  x.  N.  S.  pp.  1—20.  130—150.  2d0— 21)9. ;  in  tlie  Antijacobin 
Review,  vol.  liv.  pp.  97—103.  193—207.  305—316. ;  in  Mr.  Whittakers  Historical 
and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  Sup- 
plement to  it,  rtvo.,  Cauibridwro,  1819,  1820  ;  in  Professor  Lee's  Letter  to  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy, Cambridn;e,  1^21 ;  and  last,  though  not  least  in  value,  in  Mr.  Hymen  Hnr- 
witz's  "  Vindicia?  HebraicoB  ;  or,  a  Defence  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  a  Velii- 
cle  of  Revealed  Religion  :  occasioned  by  the  recent  Strictures  and  Innovations 
of  Mr.  J.  Bellamy;  and  in  confutation  of  his  Attacks  on  all  preceding  Transla- 
tions, and  on  the  established  Version  in  particular.  London,  1^21."  J^vo.  This 
author  is  a  learned  Jewish  Teacher  ;  who,  while  he  has  exposed  Mr.  Bellaniv's 
misinterpretations  with  great  learning,  has  rendered  to  British  Christians  an  In- 
calculable service,  by  showing  the  general  excellence  of  our  authorised  Enghih 
Version ;  and  has  aNo,  perlmps  unwittingly,  silenced  the  Jewish  objector,  who 
used  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  Old  Testament  as  cited  from  that  version. 

J]l.  BooTiiROYD.  —  A  new  Family  Bihle,  and  Improved  Verision, 
from  corrected  texts  of  the  ori^nals,  with  notes  Critical  and  EApln- 
natory,  and  short  practical  Reflections  on  each  chapter.  By  the 
Rev.  B.  Boothroyd,  D.  D.  Pontefract  and  London,  1818,  1821, 'l^ei. 
3  vols.  4to. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  Ions:  been  advantageously  known  as  the  editor  of 
the  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  witli  philological  notes,  of  which  wo  iiav* 
given  an  account  in  p.  124.  of  the  present  volume.  His  improved  Engli.<h  Version 
of  the  Bible  will  be  found  a  valuable  help  to  tho  critical  understanding  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  Where  any  roadinsT)  in  the  original,  is  supported  by  the  au- 
thority of  antient  MSS.  and  Versions,  Dr.  B.  has  availed  himself  of  it,  and  has  id- 
nerted  it  in  the  text ;  always  apprising  his  readers  of  such  changes,  which  (as  w« 
have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  our  chapter  on  various  readings)  are  not  nnfre- 
quently  real  improvements.  The  Historical  Books  are  printed  in  continuous 
paragraphs,  the  Poetical  Books  being  printed  in  single  lines.  The  two  first  vo- 
lumes contain  the  CHd  Testaxnent ;  the  third,  the  New  Testament.    The  nambers 
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of  thA  diflferetit  verses  are  judiciously  thrown  into  the  margin  ;  and  the  notes, 
which  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  possess  the  rare  merit  of  condensing 
much  important  critical  and  explanatory  matter,  in  comparatively  a  small  compass. 
To  the  whole,  Dr.  B.  has  prefixed  a  well-executed  abridgment  of  Michaelis's  Com- 
mentories  on  the  Law  of  Moses. 
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SECTION  V. 

PRINCIPAL   COMMENTATORS   ON   THE    OLD   TESTAMENT,    AND    ON 

DETACHED    BOOKS    THEREOF. 


§  1.  Commentators  on  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  RicnARDsoN  (Bishop).  —  Choice  Observations  and  Explanations 
upon  the  Old  Testament,  containing  in  them  many  remarkable  mat- 
ters, cither  not  taken  notice  of,  or  mistaken  by  most :  which  are  ad- 
ditionals  to  the  large  annotations  made  by  some  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines :  to  which  are  added  some  further  and  larger  observations 
upon  the  whole  book  of  Genesis.  By  John  Richardson,  Bishop  of 
Ardagh.     London,  1655.  folio. 

Bishop  Richardson  has  boen  characterised  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of 
profound  learning,  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  of  exact  knowledge  in  sacred 
chronology.  His  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  in  which  he  led  tne  way  to  a 
more  exact  arrangement  of  the  narratives  of  the  four  evangelists,  is  printed  in 
Archbishop  Usher's  Annals.  Bishop  Richardson's  Annotations  were  published 
after  his  death  ;  as  they  sell  at  a  low  price,  they  are  not  unworthy  of  the  student's 
attention. 

2.  PvLE.  —  A  Paraphrase  with  short  and  Useful  Notes  on  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pyle,  M.  A.  8vo. 
4  vols.    London,  1717—1725. 

Those  volumes  extend  to  all  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  Dr. 
Doddridge  calls  it  "  an  elegant  and  indicious  contraction"  of  Bishop  Patrick's 
work,  noticed  in  p.  753.  snpra ;  and  adds,  that  it  is  ''  vastly  to  be  preferred  to  his 
Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles,  which  is  mentioned  infra,  in  the  list  ot  commentators 
on  the  New  Testament. 

3.  Orton.  —  A  short  and  plain  Exposition  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  devotional  and  practical  Reflections,  for  the  use  of  families,  sub- 
joined to  each  chapter,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Dr.  Doddridge's 
Family  Expositor.  By  the  late  Rev.  Job  Orton.  8vo.  6  vols.  178^ 
— 1791  ;  second  edition.     London,  1822. 

The  work  was  published  after  the  author's  death  by  Mr.  Gentleman  of  Kidder- 
minster ;  it  contains  notes  chiefly  collected  from  modem  expositors,  of  which  '*  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  are  eminently  critical ;  but  they  often  convoy  valuable 
instruction,  and  the  reflections  are  admirably  adapted  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
serious  religion."  (Biographia  Britannica,  2d  edit.  vol.  v.  p.  31 1 .  See  also  Month. 
Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxix.  p.  329.)  To  form  a  complete  comment  on  the  Scriptures, 
Mr.  Orton*s  paraphrase  may  be  joined  with  the  late  Mr.  Palmer's  abridgment  of 
Dr.  Doddridge,  noticed  infira,  in  the  list  bf  ^sommentators  on  the  New  Testament. 

4.  Geddes.  —  The  Holy  Bible,  or  the  Books  accounted  sacred^ 
otherwise  called  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants,  faithfully 
translated  from  the  corrected  Texts  of  the  Originals,  with  various 
readings,  explanatory  notes,  and  critical  remarks.  By  Alexander 
Geddes,  LL.  D.  4to.  London,  vol.  i.  1792,  vol.  ii.  1797.  Critical 
Remarks  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  4to.  liondon,  1800,  vol.  i.  on 
the  Pentateuch. 
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The  twu  volumes  of  Dr.  Gcddcb's  version  include  the  historical  hooks  from  Ge- 
nesis to  Chronicles,  and  the  book  of  Ruth.  Of  the  doctor's  heterodox  comroenta- 
ries  and  version,  the  reader  may  see  an  ample  examination  and  refutation  in  the 
^th,  14th,  l!Hh,  and  20th  volumes  of  the  British  Critic,  old  series.  The  learned 
doctor *8  work  is  here  noticed,  lent  the  author  should  be  charged  with  dcsignedlj 
omitting  it. 

^  2.  Principal  Commentators  on  Detached  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

ON    THE   PENTATKUCH. 

1.  Annotations  upon  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
and  the  Song  of  Songs  or  Canticles.  By  Henry  Ainsworth.  Lon- 
don, 1639.  folio. 

This  work  '*  is  a  good  book,  full  of  very  valuable  Jewish  learning ;  and  his 
translation  is  in  many  places  to  be  preferred  to  our  own,  especially  on  the  Psalms." 
(Dr.  Doddridge.)  It  was  translated  into  Dutch  in  1690|  and  is  highly  esteemed 
un  the  continent. 

2.  A  Commentary  on  the  Five  Books  of  Moses ;  with  a  Disserta- 
tion concerning  the  author  or  writer  of  the  said  Bookn,  and  a  gene- 
ral argument  to  each  of  them.  By  Richard  Kidder,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.     London,  1694.  2  vols.  8vo. 

3.  Joannis  Marckii  Comraentarius  in  pnccipuas  quasdam  partes 
Pentateuchi.     Lug.  Bat.  1713.  4to. 

4.  A  Critical  and  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Pentateuch ;  with 
Notes,  theological,  moral,  critical,  philosophical,  and  historical.  To 
which  are  subjoined  two  dissertations:  —  1.  On  the  Mosaic  history 
of  the  creation,  and  2.  On  the  destruction  of  the  seven  nations  of  Ca- 
naan.    London,  1748.  folio. 

This  Exposition  is  compiled  with  considerable  industry  from  the  labours  of  the 
best  interpreters,  antient  and  modern.  It  was  originally  published  in  numbers, 
and  was  oesigned  to  have  been  a  complete  commentary  on  the  entire  Bible  :  but 
not  meeting  witli  sufficient  encouragement,  the  autlior  (a  Mr.  Jamieson)  proceed- 
ed  no  further  than  the  Pentateuch.    It  is  not  of  conunon  occurrence. 

5.  A  New  and  Literal  Translation,  from  the  original  Hebrew,  of 
the  Pentateuch  of  Moses,  and  of  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  end  of  the  second  Book  of  Kings;  with  notes  criti- 
cal and  explanatory.  By  the  late  Rev.  Juhas  Bate.  London,  1773. 
4to. 

*'  It  is  most  certainly  a  new  translation,  and  so  Very  literal,  as  to  be  really  onin- 
telligible  to  a  plain  English  reader."    (Monthly  Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  i.  p.  106.) 

6.  The  Pentateuch,  or  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  illustrated ;  being 
an  Explication  of  the  Phraseology  incorporated  witli  the  Text,  for 
the  use  of  Families  and  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Clapham*  of  Christ 
Church,  Hants.     1818.  12nio. 

7.  Horte  Mosaiccp. ;  or  a  view  of  the  Mosaical  Records,  with  re- 
spect to  their  coincidence  with  profane  antiquity,  their  internal  cre- 
dibility, and  their  connection  with  Christianity.  By  George  Stanley 
Faber,  A.  M.  8vo.  2  vols.  Loudon,  1801 ;  second  edition,  London, 
1818,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Although  this  and  tlic  four  following  works  are  not,  in  strictness,  commentaries 
on  the  Pentateuch,  yet  they  illustrate  so  many  important  passages,  that  the  autliar 
would  have  doomed  this  work  imperfect,  if  he  had  not  noticedtbem  here.  Mr.  Fa* 
ber*s  learned  Treatise  contains  the  substance  of  the  eight  Bampton  Lectnres  iie> 
livered  by  him.  *'  Those  who  have  not  the  means  or  leisure  to  consult  the  ▼err 
valuable  works  of  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Maurice,  and  Sir  W.  Jones  in  this  line,  wil/ 
find  in  these  volumes  many  of  the  most  striking  facts  brought  together,  and  so  tr- 
*'      ^  as  jointly  to  corroborate  and  confirm  the  events  recorded  in  the  PentalMek 
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The  references  to  other  authors  are  numerous,  nor  are  these  confined  solely 
to  the  antients.  Additional  notes  and  illustrations  are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of 
each  volume."  (Brit.  Crit.  vol.  xix.  O.  S.  pp.  382.  388.)  The  second  edition, 
published  in  1618,  is  very  materially  enlarged  and  greatly  improved  by  its  learned 
author. 

8.  An  Analytical  Exposition  of  the  whole  first  Book  of  Moses, 
called  Genesis,  and  of  xxiii.  Chapters  of  his  second  Book  called  Exo- 
dus. Wherein  the  various  readings  are  observed  ;  the  original  text 
explained  ;  Doubts  resolved  ;  Scriptures  paralleled  ;  the  Scripture 
Chronology  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  giving  of  the  Law 
at  Mount  Sinai  cleared ;  and  the  whole  illustrated  by  Doctrines  col« 
lected  from  the  Text.  Delivered  in  a  Morning  Exercise  on  the  Lord's 
Day.  By  George  Hughes,  B.  D.  late  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Ply- 
mouth.    (Plymouth)  1672,  folio. 

A  very  elaborate  and  curious  work ;  it  is  not  of  common  occurrence. 

9.  Lectures  on  the  Four  last  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  designed  to 
show  the  divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  religion,  chiefly  from  internal 
evidence  ;  in  three  parts.  By  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Graves,  D.  D.  (now 
Dean  of  Ardagh.)     London,  1815.  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work  appeared  in  1807 ;  in  this  impression  it 
is  very  materially  improved,  and  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  bibUcal  student. 

10.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses.  By  the  late  Sir  John 
David  Michaelis,  K.  P.  S.  F.  R.  S.  Professor  of  Philosophy  iti  the 
University  of  Gottingen  ;  translated  from  the  German  by  Alexander 
Smith,  D.  D.    London,  1814.  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  spirit  of  the  political  and  ceremonial  law,  contained  in  the  writings  of 
Moses,  is  copiously  mvestigated  in  this  work.  Valuable  as  these  **  Commenta* 
ries*'  of  Michaelis  are  in  many  respects,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  ars 
not  free  from  that  Ucentiousness  of  conjecture  and  of  language,  as  well  as  ten- 
dency to  scepticism,  which  are  the  too  frequent  characteristics  of  modern  biblical 
critics  in  Germany.  Great  caution,  therefore,  will  be  necessary  in  consulting  thi# 
work. 

11.  The  Character  of  Moses  established  for  Veracity  as  an  Histo* 
rian,  recording  Events  from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge.  By  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Townsend,  M.  A.  vol.  i.  London,  1813 :  vol.  ii.  Bathi 
1815.  4to. 

For  an  analysis  of  this  elaborate  work,  see  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  ziv.  pp. 
96—112.  and  the  Eclectic  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  x.  pp.  32—49. 

12.  The  Hehrew  Text  of  the  Parallel  Prophecies  of  Jacoh  and 
Moses,  relating  to  the  Twelve  Tribes,  with  a  translation  and  notes, 
and  the  various  lections  of  near  forty  MSS.  &c.  &,c.  By  D.  Durell, 
D.  D.  Principal  of  Hertford  College.    Oxford,  1764.  4to. 

GENESIS. 

13.  Joannis  Merceri  Commentarius  in  Genesin.  Geneva,  1598. 
folio. 

14.  A  Few  and  New  Observations  upon  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  also 
a  Handful  of  Gleanings  out  of  the  Book  of  Exodus.  Bj  John  Light- 
foot,  D.  D.    Works,  vol.  i.  p.  698.    Lond.  1684. 

15.  A  New  English  Translation,  from  the  original  Hebrew,  of  the 
Three  First  Chapters  of  Genesis,  with  marginal  illustrations,  and 
notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By  Abraham  Dawson,  M.  A.  Lon- 
don, 1763.  4to. 

16.  A  Fourth  and  Fifth  Chapter  of  Genesis,  translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew.  By  Abraham  Dawson,  M.  A.    London,  1773.  4to. 
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17.  The  Six  and  Eleven  following  Chapters  of  Genesis,  translated 

from  the  original  Hebrew,  6lc,  &c.     By  Abraham  Dawson,  M.  A. 

Iiondon,  1786.  4to. 

For  an  account  of  these  three  elaborate  pieces,  see  the  Monthly  Review,  Old 
Series,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  293 — 21)9. ;  vol.  xlvii.  pp.  1 — 7. ;  and  toI.  Ixxvii.  pp.  140—147. 

18.  Annotations  upon  Genesis,  with  observations  doctrinal  and 
practical.     By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harwood.     London,  1789.  8vo. 

This  is  a  compilation  from  various  authors ;  "  which,  if  not  a  brilliant,  may  in 
■omc  degree  be  considered  as  a  useful  performance."  (Monthly  Rev.  New  Series, 
▼ol.  iv.  p.  106.) 

19.  Sacred  Literature,  or  Remarks  on  the  Book  of  Genesis,  col- 
lected and  arranged  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  evince  the  excel- 
lency of  the  Scriptures.  By  James  Franks,  A.  M.  London,  1802, 
8vo. 

This  work  is  ncorlj  nimilar  in  design  and  cxocution  to  the  preceding  ;  it  con- 
sists principally  of  extracts  from  other  books.  The  author  "  has  contented  him- 
•elf  with  formmg  the  arrangement,  which  is  clear  and  good,  and  inserting  short 
psssages  to  serve  for  connection  and  elucidation.  The  volume  begins  with  gene- 
ral remarks  on  the  Scriptures,  and  then  proceeds  through  the  book  of  Genesis  in 
the  order  of  the  chapters  ;  containing  in  the  whole  three  hundred  and  fifteen  re- 
marks  upon  that  book,  illustrative  oftnc  matter  contained  in  it,  and  collected  from 
the  best  authors  of  all  descriptions."     (Brit.  Crit.  O.  S.  vol.  xxi.  pp.  680, 681.) 

20.  Notes  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
•ad  the  Minor  Prophets.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Dimock.  Gloucester, 
1804.  4to. 

21.  Expository  Discourses  on  the  Book  of  Genesis,  intersperised 
with  practical  reflections.  By  Andrew  Fuller.  London,  1806.  2  vols. 

8vo. 

The  late  respected  author  of  this  work  has  long  been  known  by  b'u  able  pabli- 
eations  on  the  absurdity  of  deism,  and  the  immoral  tendency  of  Socinian  tenets. 
These  **  Expository  Discoiirso^,"  which  are  short  and  fifly-eight  in  number,  were 
originally  delivered  as  lectures  to  Mr.  Fuller's  congregation  at  Kettering.  "  The 
anthor  selects  a  paragraph  of  convenient  length,  and  furnishes  a  concise  exposi- 
tion of  its  leading  circumstances,  accompanied  with  a  few  practical  reflections, 
mnd  occasionally  with  a  useful  criticism.  The  paragraphs  are  not  inserted  at 
length,  but  referred  to  by  the  initial  and  final  verses.  Much  originality  of  critical 
remark  mufit  not  be  expected,  nor  must  the  reador  be  surprised,  if  he  oflen  meK 
with  a  trite  and  obvious  reflection ;  but  we  will  venture  to  promise  him,  n^och 
more  frequently,  a  manly,  judicious,  and  useful  train  of  observation,  expressed  in 
simple  and  vigorous  langutige.*'  (Eclectic  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  896.) 

22.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By  J.  Rudge,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
London,  1823.  2  vols.  8vo. 
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Thongh  not  a  Commentary  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  '*  The  Mosaic  History  of 
the  Creation  of  the  World,  illustrated  bv  Discoveries  and  Experiments  derived 
from  the  present  State  of  Science,  by  Thomas  Wood,"  (8vo.  London,  1818)  de- 
eerves  a  notice  in  this  place  as  a  very  elaborate  illustration  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.  Science  is  hero  rendered  the  handmaid  of  Revelation.  To  the  work  is 
prefixed  a  view  of  the  cosmogony  of  the  antients,  which  exhibits  very  oonaidera- 
ble  research.  The  religious  improvements  are  both  natural  and  scnptnral :  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  here  scripturally  defended,  and  its  authorities  are  clearly 
adduced.  A  philosophical  exposition  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  attempted 
in  ^*  The  Antient  Principles  of  the  True  and  Sacred  rhilosophy,  as  lately  ezpfaun- 
ed  by  John  Hutchinson,  Esq.  Originally  published  in  Latin  by  A.  8.  Catoott. 
Translated,  with  Notes,  and  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  Character  and 
Writings  oT  Moses.    By  Alexander  Maxwell."    London,  182^.  8vo. 

EXODUS. 

23.  Exodus ;  a  corrected  Translation,  with  notes,  critical  and  ex- 
planatory.   By  William  Hopkins,  B.  A.    London,  1784.  4to. 
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The  translator  hai,  in  general,  executed  his  task  with  fidelity  ;  and  ''  where  it 
could  be  done  with  propriety,  (or  where  the  readings  of  the  Samaritan  copy  would 
permit  it,)  *  he  has  adopted,'  he  says,  '  the  English  vulgar  translation,  in  ordor  to 
prevent  any  prejudices,  that  might  be  infused  into  tho  minds  of  the  common  pco; 
pie  by  uncharitable  bigots/  In  tlic  notes  we  meet  with  little  that  can  gratify  the 
taste  of  curious  and  critical  readers  ;  and  his  severe  reflections  on  the  articles  and 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  might  well  have  been  spared  in  a  work  of  this 
nature."    (Monthly  Rev.  O.  8.  vol.  Ixxii.  p.  412.) 

JOSnUA  AND  THE  OTUBR  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 

24.  Josuffi  Iraperatoris  Ilistoria,  illustrata  atque  explicata  ad  An- 
drea Masio.     Antwerp,  1574,  folio ;  and  also  in  the  Critic!  Saeri. 

A  work  of  very  considerable  value,  on  account  of  its  contcuning  the  readings  of 
the  Syriac  Hexaplar  version,  the  manuscript  of  which  Masius  possessed.  This 
manuscript  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  the  year  606,  and  is  the  only  one  that 
preserves  the  readings  of  Joshua,  as  given  by  Origcn. 

25.  Job.  Ilenr.  Michaelis,  Chr.  Ben.  Michaelis,  et  Joh.  Jac.  Ram- 
bachii,  Notte  uberiores  in  Hagiographa.  Hal(e,  1735— 1751. 3  vols.  4to. 

Of  this  work,  the  Elder  Michaelis  wrote  tho  annotations  on  the  first  book  of 
Chronicles,  the  Psalms,  book  Of  Jqb,  and  Song  of  Solomon  ;  C.  B.  Michaelis  was 
the  author  of  those  on  Proverbl,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  Uie  Prophet 
Daniel ;  and  the  notes  on  the  second  book  of  Chronicles,  Ruth,  Esther,  Nehemiah, 
and  Ecclosiastcs,  were  written  by  Rambach. 

26.  J.  G.  Dahler,  de  libroruin  Paralipomenonim  auctoritate  atque 
fide  bistorica.  8vo.     Lipsia^,  1819. 

27.  A  Critical  History  of  the  Life  of  David,  in  wbich  tbe  principal 
events  are  ranged  in  order  of  time  ;  the  chief  objections  of  Mr.  Bayle 
and  others  against  the  character  of  this  prince,  and  the  Scripture 
account  of  him,  and  tbe  occurrences  of  bis  reign  are  examined  and 
refuted  ;  and  tbe  Psalms  wbicb  refer  to  bim  are  explained.  Bj  the 
late  Rev.  Samuel  Cbandler,  D.  D.     London,  1766.  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  book  above  all  praise  ;  it  was  occasioned  by  the  publication,  in  17G2,  of  a  vile 
and  blasphemous  tract  entitled  **  The  History  of  tiie  Man  after  God's  own  heart.'* 

28.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Ruth.  By  G.  Lawson,  D.  D.  Lonr 
don,  1805.  12mo. 

29.  Lectures  on  tbe  Book  of  Esther.  By  G.  Lawson,  D.  D.  12mo. 
London,  1809. 

For  accounts  of  these  two  works,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Eclectic  Review, 
vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  684 — 691.  and  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  479 — 483. 

30.  A.  G.  F.  Scbirmer,  Observationes  Exegetico-Criticae  in  Libnun 
Esdrce.     Vratislavioe,  1820.  4to. 

ON  THE  POETICAL  BOOKS  GENERALLY. 

31.  The  Annotations  of  Michaelis  above  noticed. 

32.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Ec- 
clesiastes,  with  notes,  oritical,  historical,  and  practical.  By  Law- 
rence Holden.  1764.  4  vols.  8vo. 

*^  To  what  class  of  readers  this  performance  will  be  useful  or  agreeable,  we 
really  know  not ;  but  this  we  verily  believe,  that  persons  of  taste,  learning,  or 
judgment,  will  find  very  little  in  it  to  engage  their  attention."  (Month.  Review, 
O.  S.  vol.  xzzi.  p.  73.)  The  public  opinion  seems  to  have  been  in  unison  with 
that  of  the  Monthly  Reviewers ;  the  book  has  never  been  popular,  and  is  to  be 
purchased  at  a  very  low  price ;  on  which  account,  this  notice  is  inserted  as  a  can- 
tion  to  the  student  who  may  be  inexperienced  in  the  real  value  of  books. 

33.  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms,  £c- 
clesiastes,  and  Canticles.    By  D.  Durell,  D.  D.    London,  1773.  4to. 

Ste  Monthly  Review,  O.  8.  vol.  zlvii.  i^.  lid— 129. 
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34.  Joh.  Chr.  Doederlein  Scholia  in  Libros  Teteris  Testamenti 
Poeticos.     Haloe,  1779.  4to. 

JOB. 

35.  A  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  annotations,  arguments* 
and  dialogues  on  each  chapter,  is  given  in  the  second  tome  or  part  of 
the  celebrated  Hugh  Broughton's  works,  pp.  246-— 294. 

3G.  An  Exposition,  with  Practical  Observations  on  the  Book  of 
Job.    By  Joseph  Caryl.    London,  1669.  2  vols,  folio. 

This  work  was  origin&lly  published  in  six  volumes  4to.  at  different  times.  I 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  examimng  it ;  but  Walchios  says,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  best  commentaries  extant  on  the  Book  of  Job ;  and  that  the  author  has  in- 
vesti^ted  and  explained  its  meaning  with  ^eat  diligence,  and  that  his  practical 
observations  are  excellent.  (Biblioth.  Theol.  vol.  iv.  p.  487.)  A  late  learned  di- 
vine of  our  own  country  has  also  characterised  this  as  "  a  most  elaborate,  learned, 
judicious  and  pious  work,  containing  a  rich  fund  ef  critical  and  practical  divinity.*' 
(Dr.  Williams.)    Its  bulk^  however,  prevents  it  from  being  genendly  useful. 

37.  Francisci  Vavassoris  Johns,  brevi  Commentario  et  Metaphrasi 
poetica  illustratus.    Paris,  1679.  8vo. 

The  best  edition  of  a  learned  and  useful  work. 

38.  Liber  Jobi,  cum  nova  versione  et  commentario  perpetao.  Edi- 
dit  Albertus  Schultens.     Lug.  Bat.  1737.  2  vols.  4to. 

Of  this  learned  and  elaborate  work,  an  abridgment  was  printed  at  Halle,  in  1773, 
b^  Prof.  Vogel,  entitled  Alberti  Schultcnsii  Commentarius  in  Jobum,  in  compen- 
dium redactus,  cum  observationibus  criticis  et  exegeticis.  8vo.  2  vols. 

39.  Elihu,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  principal  Scope  and  Design  of 
the  Book  of  Job.     By  Walter  Hodges,  D.  D.     London,  1750.  4to. 

This  work  is  written  on  the  Hutchinsonian  system,  and  is  designed  to  show  that 
Elihu  was  no  other  personage  than  the  Son  of  God  himself!  See  Monthly  Re- 
view, O.  S.  vol.  u.  pp.  219—225.  347—352. 

40.  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  in  which  are  inserted  the 
Hebrew  text  and  English  translation,  &c.  by  Leonard  Chappelow,  B. 
D.  Arabic  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  1752. 2  vols.  4to. 

See  Month.  Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  vii.  pp.  197—205. 

41.  An  Essay  towards  a  New  English  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
from  the  original  Hebrew,  with  a  Commentary  and  some  account  of 
his  Life.    By  Edward  Heath,  Esq.     Loudon,  1756.  4to. 

*'  It  is  but  justice  to  this  new  Essay  upon  Job,  to  observe,  that  the  translation  is 
in  many  places,  very  diffcrRiit  from  that  in  common  use  ;  and  that,  in  the  notes, 
there  are  many  observations  entirely  new  —  all  of  them  ingenious,  and  many  of 
them  true."    (Month.  Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  xiv.  p.  156.) 

42.  A  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Book  of  Job.  By  Charles  Pe- 
ters, A.  M.    London,  1757.  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1751.  (See  Month.  Rev.  O.  8.  vol. 
iv.  pp.  401 — 409.)  In  it,  the  author  particularly  considers  Bishop  Warburton^s 
account  of  the  Book  of  Job,  vindicates  its  antiquity,  and  shows  that  the  antient 
Jews  did  believe  in  a  future  state. 

43.  The  Book  of  Job  in  English  verse,  translated  from  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew ;  with  remarks,  historical,  critical,  and  explanatory.  By 
T.  Scott.    London,  1773.  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  close  and  exact  transktion  was  published  in  1773,  in 
4to. :  and  the  commentary  is  particularly  valuable,  from  the  author's  '*  great  know' 
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ledge  of  the  oriental  famguages,  his  diligent  study  of  the  origiaali  and  hie  eoi 
plete  acquaintance  with  the  best  critics.      (MoAtk.  Ber.  O.  S.  vol.  zlvi.  p.  37&) 
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44.  An  Improved  Version,  attempted,  of  the  Book  of  Job,  witli  a 
preliminary  Dissertation  and  Notes,  critical,  historical,  and  explana- 
tory.    By  Charles  Gardner,  D.  D.     Loudon,  1796.  8?o. 

A  book  of  rreat  pretensions,  bat  indifferent  execution.  See  an  analysis  of  it  in 
the  British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  ix.  pp.  168—175. 

45.  J.  Jac.  Reiske  Conjecturae  in  Jobum  et  Proverbia,  cum  ejus- 
dem  oratione  de  studio  Arabico)  linguse.     Lipsioe,  1779.  8vo. 

46.  The  Book  of  Job,  metrically  arranged  according  to  the  Maso- 
ra,  and  newly  translated  into  English  ;  with  notes  critical  and  .ex- 
planatory, accompanied,  on  the  opposite  page,  by  the  authorised 
English  version.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Stock,  Bishop  of  Killala. 
Bath,  1805.  4to. 

*<  We  have  now  finished  our  remarks  on  this  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and 
find  in  it  much  to  praise,  and  some  things  to  blame.  In  a  vast  variety  of  passages, 
there  is  a  sense  brought  out,  striking,  yet  perspicuous,  considerably  out  of  the 
track  of  the  common  versions  ;  yet,  in  most  instances,  close  to  the  letter  of  th« 
Hebrew.  —  Of  all  the  versions  of  the  different  books  of  Scripture  which  have  fall- 
en under  our  notice  in  different  languages,  this  is  the  most  remarkable  for  the 
novelty  of  the  rendering  ;  yot  in  general  exact,  having  very  little  supplement,  and 
keeping  close  in  the  track  of  the  original.'*  (Brit.  Crit.  O.  S.  vol.  xxix.  p.  507.) 

47.  The  Book  of  Job,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  by  the  late 
Miss  Elizabeth  Smith  ;  with  a  preface  and  annotations,  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Randolph,  D.  D.     London,  1810.  8vo. 

This  was  a  posthumous  publication  of  an  amiable  and  accomplished  young  lady. 
—  '^  Considering  the  age  of  Miss  Smith,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  she 
studied  the  Hebrew  language,  her  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job  may  certainly  be 
deemed  a  very  surprising  work  ;  and  had  it  not  been  characterised  in  the  extrava- 
gant  terms  of  commendation  with  which  Dr.  Randolph  has  introduced  it  to  th« 
public,  it  might  have  borne  generally  a  more  favourable  report  than  it  will  gain 
from  that  scrutiny  which  his  euWium  seems  to  challenge.  —  It  was  evidently  lefl 
in  an  unfinished  state  ;  and  the  editor  felt  himself  bound  in  honour  not  to  make 
the  smallest  correction.  We  have  it,  therefore,  just  as  Miss  Smith  wrote  it ;  and 
wc  receive  it  as  a  monument  of  her  industry  and  genius,  though  we  cannot  regard 
it  as  having  effected  much  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  Book  of  Job."  (Month. 
Rev.  N.  S.  vol.  Uv.  p.  152.  See  also  a  similar  critique  in  the  Eclectic  Review, 
vol.  vi.  part  ii.  p.  780.) 

48.  The  Book  of  Job,  literally  translated  from  the  original  He- 
brew, and  restored  to  its  natural  arrangement,  with  notes  critical  and 
illustrative,  and  an  introductory  dissertation  on  its  scene,  scope,  lan- 
guage, author,  and  object.  By  John  Mason  Good,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
dtc.     London,  1812.  8vo. 

"  On  the  whole,  we  regard  this  work  as  a  valuable  accession  to  our  stock  of 
sacred  literature  ;  and  we  can  recommend  it  with  confidence  to  the  biblical  stu- 
dent, as  containing  a  great  mam  of  useful  information  and  valuable  criticism.'* 
(Christian  Observer,  vol.  xii.  p.  306.) 

49.  Henr.  Middeldorff,  Cilrae  Hexaplares  in  Jobum,  e  Codice 
Syriaco-Hexaplari  Ambrosiano  Mediolanensi.  4to.  Vratislavie,  1817. 

50.  Le  Livre  de  Job,  nouvellement  traduit  d'aprea  le  texte  origi* 
nij  non  ponctue  et  les  anciennes  versions,  notamment  I'Arabe  et  la 
Syrtaque ;  par.  J.  Louis  Bride!,  Professeur  de  Langues  Orientalea, 
et  de  Tinterpretation  des  Livres  Saints,  dans  TAcademie  de  Lausanne. 
Paris,  1818.  8vo. 

P8ALM8. 

51.  Paraphrases  and  Annotations  upon  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By 
Henry  Hammond,  D.  D.    London,  1659.  folio. 
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Dr.  Hammond's  notes  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  contain  many  learned  ob- 
servations that  hod  cscaued  procedingr  commentators  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.  They 
arc  also  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  collected  works,  published  at  Lon* 
don  in  1G84,  in  folio. 

5%  David's  Harp  Strung  and  Tuned  ;  or  an  Easie  Analysis  of  the 
whole  Book  of  Psalms,  cast  into  such  a  method,  that  the  Summe  of 
every  Psalm  may  he  quickly  collected  and  remembered.  With  a  de- 
vout Meditation  or  Prayer  ut  the  end  of  every  Psalm,  framed  for  the 
most  part  out  of  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  and  fitted  for  several  Occa- 
sions. By  William  [Nicholson]  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Loudon,  16()2. 
folio. 

In  this  work  every  verse  of  the  PsaUns  is  divided  and  subdivided  with  great  mi- 
nuteness ;  it  is  wholly  practical  and  explanatory.  In  his  explications)  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Author  steers  between  the  two  extremes  of  literal  and  spiritual  interpretation. 
The  prayers  at  the  end  of  each  Psalm  are  expressed  nearly  in  the  very  words  of 
the  inspired  authors.  Though  the  quaint  and  scholastic  mode  which  obtains  in 
this  work  is  somewhat  repulsive,  it  may  nevertheless  be  consulted  with  advantaeo 
by  those  who  cannot  command  other  and  more  critical  commentaries ;  especiaUy 
as  the  book  may  be  occasionally  met  with  at  a  low  price. 

53.  The  Book  of  Psalms,  with  the  argument  of  each  psalm,  and  a 
preface  giving  some  general  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  this  sa* 
ered  Book.  By  a  Divine  of  the  Church  of  England.  London,  1701. 
8vo. 

54.  Martini  Geieri  Comraentorins  in  Psalmos  Davidis,  fontiuro 

Ehro^onim  mentem,  et  vim  vocum  phrasiumque  sacranim  sensumque 

adeo  genuinum,  adductis  copiose  locis  parallelis,  coUatis  etiam  (ubt 

opus)  versionibus  interpretumque  sententiis,  et  enodatis  difficultati- 

bus,  cum  cura  eruens.     Leipsic,  1681  or  1697  ;  Amsterdam,  16^  ; 

Dresden,  1709.  folio. 

Geier  was  an  eminently  learned  divine  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  Professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Leipsic,  where  the  substance  of  his  commentar;^  on  the  Psalms  was 
delivered  in  lectures  to  the  students.  It  is  very  little  known  m  this  country  ;  but 
on  the  continent  it  is  very  highly  esteemed  for  its  erudition  and  piety.  (Walchius, 
vol.  iv.  p.  495.) 

55.  An  Essay  towards  a  new  English  Version  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms.     By  the  Rev.  Zechariah  Mudge.     Loudon,  1744.  4to. 

This  work  is  now  so  exceedingly  rare,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a 
sight  of  it,  nor  have  we  met  with  any  notice  of  it  in  tlie  literary  joumaJs  of  that 
time.  How  highly  Mr.  Mudge  was  esteemed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  mav  be  seen  in  the 
character  of  him  drawn  by  the  latter,  in  BoswcU's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  vul.  iv. 
pp.  82—84. 

56.  A  new  English  translation  of  the  Psalms,  from  the  original 
Hebrew,  reduced  to  Metre  by  tlie  late  Bishop  Hare  ;  with  notes  cri- 
tical and  explanatory ;  illustrations  of  many  passages  drawn  from 
the  classics  ;  and  a  preliminary  dissertation,  in  which  the  truth  and 
certainty  of  that  learned  prelate's  happy  discovery  is  stated  and  prov- 
ed at  large.    By  Thomas  Edwards,  A.  M.    London,  1755.  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  learned  work  was  "  to  make  Bishop  Hare's  discovery  of  the 
Hebrew  metre  better  known  ;  to  show  its  truth  and  certainty ;  and  to  prove  that, 
by  a  judicious  application  of  it,  great  liffht  may  be  thrown  upon  the  poetical  parts 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xii.  pp.  485-— 487.)  Mr. 
Edwards  was  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Hare's  hypothesis  was  rejected  by  many  persons, 
partly  from  an  over  hasty  determination,  and  partly  from  too  scrupulous  a  veoera- 
tion  u>r  the  Hebrew  text.    Of  Dr.  Hare's  system  a  short  account  is  given. 

57.  The  Psalter,  in  its  original  form  ;  or  the  Book  of  Psalms  re- 
duced to  lines,  in  au  easy  and  familiar  stjie,  and  a  kind  of  Waok 
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veme  of  unequal  measures,  answering  for  the  most  part  to  the  origi- 
nal lines,  with  arguments  pointing  out  the  general  design  of  each 
Psalm,  and  notes,  accounting  for  some  passages  in  the  translation  ; 
opening  and  explaining  also,  in  some  places,  the  prophetical  views, 
&c.     [By  the  Rev.  George  Fenwick,  B.  D.]     London,  1759.  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  publication  is,  to  show  that  the  Psalms  were  written  in  Ihe 
spirit  of  prophecy,  with  a  special  and  direct  reference  to  Christ  and  iiis  church,  in 
the  different  ages  and  periods  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

58.  Phil.  Davidis  Burkii  Gnomon  Psalmorum.  Stutgardice,  1760. 
2  vols.  4to. 

This  work  "  is  written  in  a  pure  strain  of  piety,  but  rather  too  much  in  a  tech- 
nical form."     (Dr.  Clarke.) 

59.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Psalms  from  the  Hebrew  Original, 
with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Disserta- 
tion on  the  last  prophetic  words  of  Noah.  By  Wm.  Green,  M,  A. 
176:J.  8vo. 

This  work  contains  "  some  judicious  alterations  in  the  version,  and  valuable 
crificisms  m  the  notes  ;  which  throw  considerable  light  on  many  obscure  passages 
in  the  Fsahns,  and  will  cause  those  excellent  compositions,  which  have  been  the 
admiration  and  deligrht  of  pious  minds  through  so  many  ages,  to  be  read  with  etill 
more  pleasure  and  advantage."  But  "  the  language  of  the  translation,  though 
correct,  hath  neither  that  force  nor  harmony  which  we  find  in  the  common  version 
in  our  Bibles."  (JWonthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  267.) 

In  1761  Mr.  Green  published  a  thin  quarto  volume  of  "  Poetical  Ports  of  the 
Old  Testament,  newly  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  notes  critical  and  ex- 
planatory."—  An  account  is  given  of  it  in  the  same  critical  journal,  vol.  Ixviii. 
pp.  1 — 8. 

(50.  flernianni  Venemw  Commentarii  ad  Psalmos.  Leovajrdiie, 
17<32— 1707.  4  vols.  4to. 

"  Through  its  great  scarcity,  the  work  it  little  known  in  Great  Britain.  What 
was  said  by  David  of  Goliath's  sword,  may  be  justly  said  of  Venema's  Commen- 
tary on  the  Book  of  Psalms  —  There  is  none  hke  it."  (Dr.  Clarke.)  It  is  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  abroad,  particularly  in  Holland. 

01.  Annotations  on  the  Psalms.  By  James  Merrick,  M.  A.  Rea- 
ding, 1708.  4to. 

This  volume  is  adapted  to  Mr.  Merrick's  Poetical  Version  of  the  Psalms,  pub- 
lished in  1765,  in  4to.  and  justly  considered  as  the  best  English  poetical  transla- 
tion extant.  In  the  compilation  of  these  notes  he  was  assisted  by  Bishop  Lowth 
(then  Bishop  of  Oxford)  and  Archbishop  Seeker.  **  A  large  part  of  them  relate 
to  the  readings  of  the  antient  versions,  and  propose  the  conjectural  emendations 
of  various  writers.  Many  of  them  abound  with  passages,  principally  from  the 
Greek  authors,  which  justify  the  modes  of  expression  used  by  the  rsumist ;  and 
for  this  part  of  his  design  IVIr.  Merrick  was  admirably  quaUfied,  by  liis  extensive 
and  uncommon  acquaintance  with  Grecian  Utorature.  Some  of  the  notes,  which 
are  the  most  curious  and  entertaining,  are  those  which  treat  upon  the  plants, 
trees,  and  animals,  mentioned  in  the  Psalms."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xL 
p.  374.) 

02.  Francisci  Vatabli  Annotationes  in  Psalmos,  subjunctis  Ho^ 
nis  Grotii  Notis,  quibus  Observationes  suas  adspersit,  G.  J.  L.  Vogel. 
Hal»,  1707.  8vo. 

03.  Mosis  Amyraldi  Paraphrasis  in  Psalmos  Davidis,  una  cum 
Annotationibus  et  Argumentis.  Editio  altera,  emendatior  et  auctior« 
nova  Preefatione  Jac.  Cremeri.    Traj.  ad  Rhenum,  1709.  4to. 

04.  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms ;  in  which  the  literal 
or  historical  sense,  as  they  relate  to  King  David  and  the  People  of 
Israel,  is  illustrated ;  and  their  application  to  the  Messiah,  to  the 
church,  and  to  individuals  as  members  thereof,  is  pointed  out.    Bj 
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Cile(»rj;:c  Home,  D.  D.  [late  Bibliop  of  Norwich],  4to.  2  vols.    Oxford, 

1771;  8vo.  2  vols. ;  I'inio.  3  vols. ;  niid   ISnio.  2  vols.     Tliej  also 

form  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  of  the  collective  edition  of  his  works  in  0  vols* 

8vo. 

The  variety  and  number  of  the  editions  of  this  learned  and  pious  work  BufficientlT 
attest  the  very  higli  estimation  in  uhich  it  is  most  deservedly  held  :  the  critics  of 
the  day,  however,  when  it  first  appeared,  were  of  opinion  that  Bishop  Home  ^»plied 
too  many  nf  the  Psalms  to  the  Messiah.  A  judicious  "  Selection'*  from  this  work 
was  published  by  Mr.  Lindlcy  Murray,  in  Ivmo.  16J2,  conipri:»iiig  the  most  strik- 
ing, pathetic,  and  instructive  parts  of  the  commentary. 

(x>.  Davidis  a]ioriimf|ue  Poetarum  Hebr«H)ruin  Carminiim  Libri 
quinque,  e  Codd.  MSS.  et  Antiquis  Versionibus  receosuit  et  Com* 
mentariis  illustravit  Jo.  Aug.  Stark.  8vo.  vol.  i.  pars  1  et  2.  Regio- 
moiiti,  1776. 

These  two  parts  contain  only  an  introduction  to  the  Psalms  ;  the  work  was  net er 
continued. 

66.  A  New  Literal  Version  of  the  Book  of  P^alras,  with  a  Preface 

and  Notes.     By  the  Rev.  Stephen  Street,  M.  A.     London^  1790.  2 

vols.  8vo. 

The  author's  object  in  this  work  is  to  give  a  closely  literal  translation  <if  the 
Psalms.  In  several  instances,  the  Monthly  Reviewers  state  that  this  versioD  "  is 
an  improvement  of  those  which  have  preceded  it ;  that  in  some  the  alteratioos 
are  doubtful,  and  that  in  many  others  tliey  are  unnecessary,  if  not  mistaken ;  yet 
that  all  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  may  open  the  way  to  further  mmeadoients. 
We  consider  this  work  as  a  useful  addition  to  this  branch  of  leamingr.  The  author 
may,  perhaps,  be  too  ready  in  advancing  conjectures ',  but  he  always  gives  notice 
when  he  does  it,  and  he  never  dogmatically  affirms."  (Monthly  Review,  N.  8. 
vol.  viii.  p.  50.) 

67.  Notes  on  the  Books  of  Psalms  and  Proverbs.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
Diuiock.     Gloucester,  1791.  4to. 

68.  J.  F.  Stange  Anticritica  in  Locos  Psalmonim  varios.  2  vols. 
Lipsiee  et  Hala;,  1791 — 1795. 

69.  A  New  and  Liberal  Version  of  the  Psalms  into  Modern  Lan- 
guage, according  to  the  Liturgy  Translation,  ^-ith  copious  Notes  and 
Illustrations,  partly  original  and  partly  selected  from  the  best  com- 
mentators, calculated  to  render  the  Book  of  Psalms  intelligible  to 
every  capacity.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Wake.     Bath,  1793.  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  alterations  in  this  version  are  by  no  means  such  as  to  render  it  intelligible 
to  every  capacity.  *'  This  fault  pervades  the  book,  which  in  other  respects  is  well 
executed.  The  arguments  in  general  are  w*ell  drawn  up,  and  the  notes  appear  to 
be  judicious.  The  translation  of  the  Psalms  contained  in  the  liturgy  is  by  many 
considered  to  be  the  best,  though  the  must  antient.  At  all  events,  as  it  is  used  so 
mnch,  it  ought  to  be  dulv  explained.  Tliis  book  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  well  re- 
ceived among  persom^  of  some  education."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  311.) 

70.  An  Attempt  to  render  the  Daily  Reading  of  the  Psalms  more 
intelligible  to  the  Unlearneil,  with  a  Paraphrase  selected  from  the 
best  Oommenttators,  and  ilhist  rated  with  occasional  Notes.  B?  F. 
T.  Travell,  A.  M.     Oxford,  1794.  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  "  to  make  the  daily  reading  of  the  Psalms  more  eut 
and  pleasant  to  those  serious  and  tmlcarned  Christians,  who  make  it  a  point  of 
conscience  to  attend  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  are  desirous  of  jmninff  in  Aif 
praises  with  vndrr standing.''  (Preface,  p.  xi.)  "  Mr.  Travcli  appevrs  to  bate 
studied  caretiiUy,  and  explained  judiciously,  the  scope  of  tlie  sevcralpsaUns,  and 
ths  sense  of  their  distinct  ])arts.  A  plain  Christian,  who  takes  up  thb  book  with 
the  best  of  all  purposes,  that  of  being  made  better  by  it,  can  liardly  fail  of  succew." 
(British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  vi.  pp.  C2o.  G27, 028.) 

71.  Psalmi,  ex  receusione  Textus  Ilebrsei  et  Versioniun  Antiqua- 
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mm  Latinc  vcrsi,  notisqiie  itriticis  ct  pliil()lo«»;icis  illustrati  [a  N.  M. 
Berlin].     Upsaliu;,  1805.  8vo. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  Laliu  versions  of  the  Pt^alms  that  has  appeared  in 
modern  times  ;  it  is  faithfully  executed  without  boin^  servilely  literal.  Tne  notefl, 
though  brief,  are  sufficiently  explicit,  and  are  designed  to  explain  obscure  pas- 
sages ;  to  elucidate,  by  a  short  paraphrase,  peculiar  expressions  that  could  not  be 
rendered  in  the  text  by  a  sinffle  word  ;  to  point  out  the  principal  various  readings 
worthy  of  note  ;  to  state  briefly  those  arguments  for  the  renoeringit  of  particular 
words,  concerning  which  interpreters  are  by  no  moans  agreed,  with  references  to 
philological  works  in  which  those  arguments  are  more  copiously  discussed }  and 
to  suggest  probable  meanings  to  words  of  doubtful  interpretation,  which  are  sub- 
mittt^  to  the  reader's  judgment. 

72.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  from  the  Original 
Hebrew,  with  various  Readinjsrs  and  Notes.  By  the  late  Alexander 
Geddes,  LL.  D.     London,  18([)7.  8vo. 

This  is  a  posthumous  publication  of  Dr.  Geddes,  edited  by  Dr.  Disney  and 
Charles  Butler,  Esq.  The  doctor's  version  extends  only  to  the  eleventh  verse  of 
Psalm  cxviii. ;  the  rest  is  ad<lod  from  an  interleaved  copy  of  Bishop  Wilson's  Bible, 
corrected  by  Dr.  G.  who  professes  to  have  confined  himself  to  the  direct  and  lite* 
ral  meaning  of  the  inspired  authors,  leaving  secondary  applications  to  professed 
commentators.  "  Though  many  things  have  displeased  us  in  the  perusal  of  tills 
work,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  learned  editors  should  have  altogether 
withheld  this  new  version  from  the  public.  Dr.  Geddes  was  undoubtedly  a  con- 
siderable scholar,  and  his  lucubrations  may  be  turned  by  other  scholars  to  good 
•cconnt,  though  they  cannot  be  implicitly  adopted."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol. 
xxxiii.  p.  358.) 

73.  An  entire  New  Version  of  the  Book  of  Psalms ;  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  accommodate  them  to  the  worship  of  the  Christian 
Church,  with  original  Prefaces,  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanato- 
ry.    By  the  Rev.  Wni.  Goode,  M.  A.     London,  1811.  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  learned  and  valuable  help  to  the  critical  as  well  as  devotional  understanding 
of  the  Psalnifi,  which  are  here  translated  into  English  verse,  and  in  various  metres. 

74.  C.  G.  Friedrichii  Symbol®  Philologico-criticse,  et  Lectionis 
Varietatem  continentes,  ad  intcrpretationem  Psalmi  Centesimi.  Lip- 
£iee,  1814.  4to. 

75.  The  Book  of  Psalms,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes 
explanatory  and  critical.  By  Samuel  Iforsley,  LL.  D.  late  Lord  Bi- 
shop of  St.  Asaph.     London,  1815.  2  vols.  8vo. 

To  this  valuable  and  erudite  publication  of  the  eminent  Bishop  Horsley  wt 
have  been  indebted  for  many  important  hints  in  the  course  of  the  present  work 
For  an  account  of  his  principles  of  interpretation,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  113.  infra ;  and 
for  a  copious  and  well-written  critique  on  his  work,  see  the  British  Review,  vol. 
xi.  pp.  1 — 25. 

70.  Lyra  Davidis  ;  or,  a  New  Translation  and  Exposition  of  the 
Psalms ;  grounded  on  the  Principles  adopted  in  the  posthumous  Work 
of  the  late  Bishop  Ilorsley ;  viz.  that  these  Sacred  Oracles  have  for 
the  most  part  an  immediate  reference  to  Christ,  and  to  the  Events  of 
his  first  and  second  Advent.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  B.  A.  London, 
1819.  8vo. 

77.  Psalmi  Quindecem  Hamma&loth,  philologice  et  critice  illustra- 
ti;  a  Theodore  Adriano  Clarisse,  Theol.  Doct.  Lugduni  Batavorum, 

1819.  8vo. 

An  ingenious  And  useful  commentafy  on  Psalms  cii.— ozxzv.  which  are  usaally 
called  Psakos  of  Degrees. 

78.  Commentatio  in  Psalmnm  Centesimam  Decimnm.  Auctore 
Johanne  Theodoro  Bergman.    Lugd.  Bat.  1819.  4to. 
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THE  WRITINGS  OF  SOLOMON  COLLECTIVELY. 

79.  Salomonis  Regis  et  Sapieiitis,  cjua?  supersunt  ejusque  esse  per- 
hibentur,  Omnia  ex  Ebraio  Latiue  vertit,  Notasque,  ubi  opus  esse  ti- 
sura  est,  adjecit  Josephus  Fridericus  Schelling.  Stuttgardice,  1806. 
8vo. 

PROVERBS?. 

80.  Proverbia  Salomonis,  cum  cura  enucleata  a  Martino  Geiero, 
Lipsific,  1669.  1725.  4to. 

This  work  is  exucutdd  on  the  same  plan,  and  with  the  some  ability,  as  Geicr'f 
Cumnientary  on  the  Psalms^  already  noticed  in  p.  7G8. 

81.  Proverbia  Salomonis  :  Versioncm  integram,  ad  HebrsBum  fon- 
tem  expressit,  atque  commentarium  adjecit,  Albertus  Schultens,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1748,  large  8vo.  (sometimes  called  4to.) 

An  abridgment  of  this  elaborate  work  was  printed  at  Halle  in  8yo.  1769,  bf 
Professor  Vojfel,  who  added  some  critical  remarks.  The  preface  was  written  t^ 
Semler,  and  an  auctarium  was  furnislied  by  Teller. 

82.  Observations  on  several  Passages  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs : 
with  Two  Sermons.  By  Thomas  Hunt,  D.  D.  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  &.c.     Oxford,  1775.  4to. 

Those  observations  are  twenty-six  in  number  ;  ^^  They  display  in  a  very  advan- 
tageous light  the  critical  acumen  of  the  author,  and  his  cxteusiro  acquaintance 
with  the  eastern  languages/'  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  liii.  p.  302.,  where  the 
result  of  Dr.  Hunt  s  elaborate  criticisms  is  givcu,  first  in  the  words  of  the  autho- 
rised translation,  and  then  in  the  version  proposed  by  him.)  As  the  book  is  neither 
very  scarce  nor  very  dear,  it  will  be  worth  the  siadont's  while  to  procore  it. 

83.  Joannis  Jacobi  Reiskc  Conjecturo:  in  Jobum  et  Proverbia  Sa- 
lomonis.    Lipsioe,  1779.  8vo. 

84.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  ;  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with 
Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Bern.  Hodgson,  LL.  D.  Principal  of  Hertford 
College.     Oxford,  1788.  4to. 

*•  The  notes  are  not  numerous,  and,  we  must  say,  not  very  important.  They 
arc  intended  chiefly  to  explain,  or  to  justify,  the  version,  where  it  departs  from  the 
usual  mode  of  translating.  On  the  whole,  though  we  do  not  think  that  Dr.  U.has 
been  singularly  happy  as  a  translator,  yet  we  cannot  frequently  charge  him  with 
wanton  deviations  from  the  common  version  ;  he  has  not  oflen  changed,  merely 
for  tlie  sake  of  changing."     (Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  294.) 

85.  Observationes  in  Proverbiorum  Salomonis  Versionem  Alexan- 
drinam,  scripsit  Jo.  Gottliebb  Jaeger.  Meldorpi  et  Lipsioe,  1788. 
8vo. 

86.  Commentarii  Novi  Critici  in  Vcrsiones  Veteres  Proverbioram 
Salomonis,  a  J.  F.  Schleusnero.     Goettingte,  1794.  8vo. 

87.  An  Attempt  towards  an  improved  Translation  of  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  from  the  original  Hebrew  ;  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Ex- 
planatory, and  a  Preliminary  Dissertation.  By  the  Rev,  George 
Holden,  M.  A.     London,  1819.  8vo. 

As  this  is  the  latest,  so  it  is  the  most  valuable  help  to  the  critical  trnderstandnw 
of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  exUnt  in  our  language.  The  translation  is,  in  snbstanct, 
the  same  as  that  in  general  use,  with  such  alterations  only  as  appear  to  be  war- 
ranted by  a  critical  mterpretation  of  the  original  Hebrew,  and  to  bo  demmnded  by 
evident  necessity.  In  those  passHges,  where  the  author  has  deemed  it  right  to 
desert  the  authorised  translation,  he  has  laudably  endeavouied  to  assimilate  ha 
version  to  its  style  and  manner  of  expression.  The  notes  acoompanyine  Mr.  Hel- 
den's  version,  and  which  are,  in  no  case,  unnecessarily  prolii,  are  parUy  critical 
and  partly  explanatory.  The  former  are  designed  to  ascertain  the  full  meaniv 
^the  sacred  text,  by  a  philological  inquiry  into  the  signification  of  woHmuH 
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phrases.  In  the  latter,  the  author  has  explained  the  allusinns  to  hntient  facts  and 
custoinH ;  has  introduced  such  observations  as  may  serve  to  illustrate  tne  original ', 
and  has  occasionally  presented,  in  a  short  paraphrase,  an  exposition  of  the  mea»« 
ing  intended  by  the  inspired  author  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  The  notes  on  tlis 
eighth  chapter  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  by  the  Christian  student.  Mr. 
Holden  expounds  the  attributes  there  given  to  Heavenly  Wisdom,  of  *the  second 
Person  in  the  Holy  Trinity  :  and  he  has  supported  this  exposition  by  proofs  and 
arguments  not  easily  to  be  refuted,  which  he  h»s  drawn  from  Scripture,  and  from 
the  fathers  of  the  church  during  the  first  three  centuries,  as  well  as  from  the  an- 
iient  Jewish  writers. 

88.  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  By  the  late  George 
LawsoD,  DD.     Edinburgh,  1821.  2  vols.  12uio. 

FXCLE8IABTES. 

89.  Martini  Geieri  Comraentarius  in  Salomonis  Ecclcsiustcn. 
Lipsiae,  1711,  best  edition,  8vo. 

90.  A  Philosophical  and  Critical  Essay  on  Ecclesiastes,  wherein 
the  author's  design  is  stated ;  his  doctrine  vindicated  ;  his  method 
explained  in  an  analytical  paraphrase  annexed  to  a  new  version  of 
the  Text  from  the  Hebrew  ;  and  the  differences  between  that  new 
translation  and  the  received  version  accounted  for,  in  philological 
observations.     By  A.  V.  Desvoeux.     London,  1762.  4to. 

In  this  work  ''  the  author  has  shown  very  considerable  alnlities  as  a  critic,  and 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  candid  and  judicious  writer.  He  has  taken  infinita 
pains  to  render  his  work  as  perfect  as  possible  ;  and  tliose  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  language,  will  find  in  his  philological  obsorvations  many  new, 
and  some  pertinent  remarks."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  4b5.)  Mr. 
Desvoeux's  elaborate  essay  was  translated  iqto  German,  and  publisned  at  Halle, 
in  17G4.  4to. 

91.  Ecclesiastes  translated,  with  a  paraphrase  [and  notes.    By 

Stephen  Grcenaway,  A.  B.    Leicester,  1781.  8vo. 

This  singularly  executed  volume  consists  of  threc'parts,  the  two  former  of  which 
(originally  sold  lor  one  penny  and  three  pence.)  are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Be- 
sides Ecclesiastes,  it  contains  translations  of  2  Samuel  xxiii.  ver.  1.  to  7.  Isaiah 
vii.  20,  21,  22.  and  ix.  1.  to  5. ;  also  Psal.  xxvii.  in  prose  and  verso.  {Di.  Cotton's 
List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible,  p.  4G.) 

92.  Ecclejiiastes :  a  New  Translation  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
by  Bernard  Hodgson,  LL.  D.  Principal  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford. 
Loudon,  1791.  4to. 

The  same  remarks  which  have  been  offered  on  this  author's  version  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs,  are  nearly  apnlicable  to  his  translation  of  Ecclesiastes.  See  Monthly 
Review,  N.  S.  vol.  ix.  p.  59. 

93.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  By  Edward  Rey- 
nolds, D.  D.  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Washbourne.     London,  1811.  8vo. 

Tliis  work  originally  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  notes  on  tlie  Bible,  usually 
called  the  Assembly's  Annotations,  noticed  in  p.  749.  supra.  The  editor  of  this 
impression  states  that  the  whole  of  the  commentary  has  been  carefully  transcrib- 
ed ;  and  that  the  author's  ideas  are  strictly  and  fully  retained ;  he  has  however 
<'  deemed  it  necessary  to  alter  the  construction  of  meet  of  the  sentences,  frequently 
to  exchange  obsolete  words  for  those  now  in  use ;  and  in  a  few  instances  to  omit 
redundant  paragraphs."  Bishop  Reynolds's  work  concludes  with  important  prac- 
tical reflections. 

94.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  By  Ralph  Wardlaw, 
D.  D.     London,  1821.  2  vols.  8vo. 

95.  An  Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  EccleBiastes.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Holden,  M.  A.    London,  1822.  Bvo. 
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Of  the  varions'publications,  which  hsve  been  issued  from  the  press,  relative  to 
tliiB,  in  many  ree]>ects,  difllicalt  book,  this  **  attempt"  (as  its  author  moclcMBtly  tenns 
it)  is  the  best  that  has  fallen  under  the  notice  of  the  writer  of  the  proBent  work. 
It  is  a  kind  of  Paraphrase  (similar  to  that  in  Dr.  Doddridjjre's  Family  Ezpoaiior) ; 
in  which  the  expressions  of  the  Hebrew  author  are  interwoven  with  a  conunen- 
tary.  Mr.  Holden  has  taken  the  authorised  version  as  his  basis,  from  which  he  baa 
departed  only  where  a  departure  appeared  to  him  absolutely  necessary,  and  sup- 
ported  upon  tlie  soundest  principles  of  criticism.  The  reasons  of  these  dcviationa 
are  stated  in  distinct  notes.  The  work  is  further  accompanied  by  osefbl  notes, 
wtablishing  the  scope  and  design  of  the  Book  of  Kcclesiastes.  and  embodying  such 
observations  as  seem  proper  to  enforce  and  elucidate  tlie  whole.  We  are  indebt- 
ed to  Mr.  Holdou's  labours  for  the  excellent  view  of  the  Scope  and  Synopsis  of 
the  Book  of  Ecclcsiastcn,  given  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  work. 

80NG    OF   SOLOMON. 

96.  Caroli  MariFR  fie  Veil  ExpJicatio  Litterolis  Cantici  Canticon]in» 
ex  ipsis  Scripturnruin  foutibu8,  Ebra'orum  ritibus  et  idiomatis,  vete- 
rum  ct  recentioruin  monimentis  cruta.     London,  1679.  8vo. 

A  rare  and  valuable  work  :  the  autlior  confines  himself  to  the  explication  of  the 
literal  sense. 

97.  Joannis  Marckii  in  Canticuni  Schelomonis  Coramentarius,  sive 
Analysis  Exegetica.     Amsterdam,  1703.  4to'. 

98.  All  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Solomon's  Song,  commonly 

called  Canticles ;  wherein  the  divine  authority  of  it  is  established ; 

several   versions  compared  with  the  original  Text ;    the  different 

senses  both  of  Jewish  and   Christian  interpreters  considered  ;  and 

the  whole  opened  and  explained.     By  John  Gill,  D.  D.  1728,  1751, 

folio,  4to.  ;  and  again  in  1707.     In  2  vols.  8vo.  1805. 

This  work  is  frequently  mistaken  for  nn  extract  from  Dr.  Gill's  commentaij  on 
the  Bible,  noticed  in  p.  751.  svpra^  whcrens  it  preceded  the  latter  by  more  than 
twont.y  years.    It  is  highly  allegorical  in  its  interpretation. 

99.  The  Song  of  Solomon,  newly  translated  from  the  original  He- 
brew ;  witli  a  Commentary  and  Annotations.  [By  the  late  Dr.  Per- 
cy, Bishop  ofDromore.]     London,  1761.  12mo. 

The  cle<raiice  of  this  version,  and  of  its  accompanying  criticisms,  has  cmnsed  it 
to  be  held  In  the  hiirhest  estfcm  ;  and  all  subsequent  commentators  hare  dili^ntly 
availed  themselves  of  it.     ll  is  now  c.xcccHlingly  scarce,  and  extravagantly  dear. 

100.  Outlines  of  a  new  Commentary  on  Solomon's  Song,  drawn 
by  the  Help  of  Instructions  from  the  East :  containing,  1.  Remarks 
on  its  general  nature  ;  2.  Observations  on  detached  places  of  it ;  9L 
Queries  concerning  the  rest  of  the  Poem.  By  the  Author  of  Obser- 
vations on  divers  Passages  of  Scripture.  London,  1768 ;  second  edi- 
tion, 1775.  8vo. 

For  this  valuable  work  Bible  students  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ifarmer, 
whose  Observations  on  divers  Passa(»e»  of  Scripture  we  have  already  noticed  ;  in 
it  very  many  difficult  passages  of  Solomon's  Song  are  happily  elucidated,  and 
hints  are  ofllerod,  of  which  subsequent  commentators  have  not  faded  to  avail  them- 
selves.   It  bears  a  high  price. 

101.  Solomon's  Song,  translated  from  the  Hebrew.     Bj  the  Rev. 

Bernard  Hodgson,  LL.  D.     Oxford,  1785.  4to. 

In  this  work  the  literal  meaning  only  of  Solomon's  Song  is  inustroled,  there 
being  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  iU  mystical  meaning.  An  account  of  it,  with 
extracts,  may  be  seen  in  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  btxvi.  pp.  SB— 99. 

102.  The  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's.  A  New  Transla- 
tion, with  a  Commentary  and  notes.  By  Thomas  WiHiains.  Lon- 
^  u,  1801.  8vo. 

IS  version  is  as  literal  as  our  language  will  admit,  and  is  rendered  in  C0S> 
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formity  with  the  authorised  translation,  whenever  it  was  practicable.  The  notes 
are  for  the  most  part  judiciously  seloctod  from  the  labours  of  all  preceding  com- 
mentators, and  gives  a  sober  but  practical  and  evangelical  exposition  of  the  alle* 
irory.  Two  dissertations  are  prefixed,  1.  On  the  origin  of  language,  particularly 
figurative  and  allegorical  language,  and  on  Hebrew  poetry  and  music  ;  and,  2.  Oa 
the  nature,  design,  and  authority  of  Solomon's  Song.  In  pp.  100 — 109.  is  given 
an  interesting  account  of  nearly  40  expositors  and  commentators  on  this  book. 
See  a  further  account  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xlvii.  pp. 
:)02— 310. 

103.  Song  of  Sonofs,  or  Sacred  Idyls.  Tranfilated  from  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew,  with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  By  John  Mason 
Good.     London,  1803.  8?o« 

"  The  present  work  offers  two  versions  of  the  original ;  the  one  in  prose,  mark- 
ed  with  the  divisions  of  the  Bible  version  ;  the  other  in  couplet  verses,  of  no  in- 
ferior  construction.  Each  idyl  is  illustrated  with  notes,  in  whieh  very  various 
learning  is  displayed,  witli  much  taHto  in  the  selection  of  beautiful  parallelisms 
from  a  great  variety  of  authors.  —  So  much  elegant  learning  and  successful  illus- 
tration we  have  5«e1dom  seen  within  so  small  a  compass  as  the  present  volume.** 
(British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  4.'>4,  455.)  See  also  Monthly  Review,  N.  9. 
vol.  xlvii.  pp.  302—312. 

104.  Canticles,  or  Song  of  Solomon :  a  new  Translation,  with 
Notes  and  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  Sacred  Allegories  contained  in 
that  Book.  To  which  is  added  an  Essay  on  the  name  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Redeemer.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  A.  B.  London,  ISll. 
8vo. 

105.  Canticiim  Canticoriim  illustratum  ex  If  ierograpliia  Orienta* 
Hum,  a  J.  II.  Kistcmaker.     Minister,  1818.  8vo. 

iOG.  A  Brief  Outline  of  an  Examination  of  the  Song  of  Solomon ; 
in  which  many  beautiful  Prophecies,  contained  in  that  inspired  book 
of  Holy  Scripture,  are  considered  and  explained,  with  Remarks  cri- 
tical and  expository.     By  -William  Davidson.    London,  1817.  8vo. 

The  learned  and  pious  author  of  this  work  considers  the  Canticles  as  an  inspired 
song  wholly  referring  to  the  spiritual  Solomon,  or  Christ  and  his  true  spiritual 
church,  and  particularly  to  their  espousals ;  and  as  giving  a  general  prophetic 
outline  of  her  history  from  the  preacning  of  John  the  baptist,  and  baptism  of  our 
liord,  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  that  of  the  wild  Arabians,  and  their  union 
with  the  Christian  church.  And  while  her  particular,  oflen  invisible,  progressive 
state  here  on  earth  is  mentioned,  and  her  duties  are  pointed  out,  her  outward  state, 
trials,  and  persecutions  do  not  pass  unnoticed.  Mr.  Davidson  has  diligently 
availed  himself  of  the  previous  labours  of  most  of  the  couuneutators  on  this  poem ; 
and  at  the  end  of  his  volume  he  has  divided  it  into  hemistichs  according  to  Dr. 
Kennicott's  mode  of  printing  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 

107.  Canticum  Canticorum,  priefationc,  Versione  Latina,  et  com- 
mentario  exeg;etico-critico,  instruzit.  M.  F.  Uhlemann.  Lipsio;,  1821. 
8vo. 

^  ISAIAH. 

108.  Campegii  Vitringce  Commentartus  in  Librum  Prophetiarum 
Jesai®.    Leovardiae,  I714»  and  1720.  2  vols,  folio. 

In  this  most  ekborate  commentary  on  the  "  Evangelical  Prophet,"  to  which  all 
subsequent  expositors  have  been  deeply  indebted,  the  literal  sense  is  carefully  in- 
vestinted ;  the  different  interpretations  of  the  prophetic  visions  are  examined ; 
and  the  interpretation  which  Vitringa  has  deduced  from  them,  is  confirmed  and 
illustrated  by  historical  documents.  Copious  prolegomena  are  prefixed,  treating 
of  the  prophet's  personal  history,  the  argument  of  his  prophecy,  its  style,  time  of 
writing,  and  canonical  authority.  The  value  of  the  work  is  further  augmented  by 
the  geoj^raphical  and  historical  notices  interspersed  throughout,  concerning  the 
Babylomans,  Philistines,  Moabites,  Syrians  of  Damascus,  Egyptians,  Tyrians,  and 
other  Gentile  nations ;  by  which  not  only  Isaiah,  but  also  vory  many  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  are  adnurably  elucidated. 
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109.  Idaiali :  a  New  Translation,  with  a  prcliminarj  Dissertation, 
and  Notes  critical,  philological,  and  explanatory.  By  Robert  Lowth, 
D.  D.  Bishop  of  London.  4to.     London,  1778.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Of  tbic  sublime  and  admirably  executed  venion,  a  German  translation  waa  pub- 
fished  by  M.  Koppe,  at  Gottingen,  1779— 17tf1,  in  4  vols.  (tvo.  The  preliminary 
dissertation  is  invaluable  for  tlio  light  it  throws  on  the  genius  and  structure  of 
prophetic  poesy.  The  merits  of  this  work  are  ably  appreciated  in  the  British 
Critic, p.  S.  vol.  xxix.  pp.  l-l'l — 140.,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text  was 
asserted  against  some  of  the  bishop's  corrections  in  a  tract  ttiat  is  now  of  rare  oc- 
currence, by  Koechor  in  his  l^'indicuc  Hacri  Tcrtvs  iiibrwi  Esaite  udrersvs  Lam- 
tkii  Criiiramj  tiva.  Bern,  1786,  reprinted  at  Tubingen  in  ITJH).  The  rarity  of 
Koechcr's  book,  however,  is  no  great  lo8s  tu  the  student ;  for  the  late  eminently 
learned  orioutaJist,  the  professor  Henry  Albert  8cliiiltcns  (of  Leyden)  speaking  of 
his  book,  says  :  —  ''It  violates  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  decency  by  the  asser-* 
tion  tliat  the  text  of  Isuiiah  would  not  gain  any  thing  by  Dr.  Lowth's  conjectures. 
I  ajn  of  a  very  different  opinion.  When  in  Oxford  ancl  I^ondon  /  vros  iiUi-matr'if 
acquainted  itUh  BiMiiop  Lowth,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  his  excellent 
disposition  ;  and  am  b'irrefart  umch  vexed  that  Koechcrus,  from  his  fiery  zeal 
■jrainst  innovations,  should  have  been  induced  to  treat  him  with  severity,  aa  if  the 
Buthop  had  been  a  ra.sli  and  petulant  critic."  Letter  of  Professor  Schultens  to  the 
late  Dr.  Findlay  of  Glasgow,  cited  in  the  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xv.  p.  504. 
Bishop  Lowth's  version  was  attacked  by  the  late  Mr.  Dodson,  in  his  smpplemcm- 
tary  notes  to  his  "  A'ew  Translation  of  haitth^'  (»:<vo.  I^ndon,  17'.K))  with  con- 
siderable asperity.  Tho  bishop  was  ably  vindicated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sturges,  in 
*'  Riort  Remarks  on  a  New  Translation  of  Isaiah"  (dvo.  London,  1790)  :  \o  these 
Mr.  Dodson  replied  in  171)1,  in  a  "  Letter  to  the  Rfv.  Dr.  Sturges^*'  in  which  he 
justifies  the  freedom  with  wliich  he  had  censured  Binjiop  Lowth  s  mistakes  and 
defects.  Mr.  D.'s  version  and  notes  were  framed  in  support  of  Unitarian  tenets, 
and  were  published  "by  the  (Unitarian)  '*  Society  for  promoting  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures." 

110.  Etiaiasex  Recensione  Textus  Hebropi,  ad  ildeni  codd.  pt  vers8» 
Latine,  vertit,  et  Notus  subjecit,  J.  C.  Docderlein.  IVorirabergte, 
1789.  :W  edition,  8vo. 

The  first  edition  was  published  at  Altdurf,  in  8vo.  1760. 

111.  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiali,  in  Hebrew  and  English. 
The  Hebrew  Text  metrically  arranged  ;  the  Translation  altered  fnini 
that  of  Bishop  Lowth.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Stock,  D.  D.  Bi- 
shop of  Killala.  1804.  4to. 

"  The  right  reverend  translator  had  conceived  a  wisli  to  see  the  original  lao- 
gunge  of  Isaiah  reduced  to  a  metrical  arrangement,  and  to  have  this  accompanied 
with  the  Version  of  Bishop  Lowth,  reserving  to  himself  tlie  liberty  of  adding  such 
corrections  as  Inter  critics,  or  his  own  investigations,  mij^ht  supply.  These  cor- 
rections multiplied  to  such  a  degree  as  to  assume  almost  the  form  of  anew  version. 
There  is  also  a  variety  of  notes  critical  and  explanatory,  supplied  partly  by  the 
translator  and  partly  by  otliers.  Many  of  these  are  very  valuable  for  their  uncom- 
mon depth  and  acutenoss,  and  tend  to  elucidate,  in  a  high  degree,  the  subject 
matter  of  thiso  prophecies."  (British  Critic,  vol.  zxviii.  O.  S.  p.  4iXi.)  '*  fiisliop 
Stock's  version  is  by  no  moans  to  be  considered  as  an  attempt  to  rival  or  to  super- 
sede that  of  Dr.  Lowth.  Both  versions  exhibit  a  close,  nervous,  and  manly  style. 
That  of  Dr.  Lowth  may  by  every  class  of  readers  be  perused  with  profit.  Super- 
added to  this.  Dr.  Stock  invites  the  Hebrew  scholar  to  investigate  and  to  compare, 
by  the  Hebrew  and  the  English  meeting  the  eye  in  the  same  pa^e ;  and  may  tempt 
even  the  careless  to  know  something  of  that  language,  in  which  the  oracles  o( 
God  were  originally  conveyed."  (Brituh  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxix.  p.  14G.  See 
also  the  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xlix.  pp.  253 — 2Go.) 

1 12.  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  By  Robert  Macolloch. 

London,  1791,  and  following  years.  4  toIs.  8vo. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  pastoral  labours  by 

r.  M.,  who  is  a  minister  in  the  church  of  Scotland.    "  1*hey  contain  many  in- 

ious  elucidations  of  the  text,  and  many  judicious  and  useful  reflections.    The 

r  appears  to  have  taken  much  pains  to  understand  the  phnseology  ef  the 
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Prophet,  and  to  investigate  his  orin^inal  design  ;  he  marks  distinctly  the  loading 
divisions  of  the  propliccics,  and  explains,  at  the  beginning  of  each  division,  iu 
peculiar  object."  (Montldy  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xx.  p.  220.) 

Besides  the  above  learned  works  on  tliis  snblimo  prophet,  Professor  Jahn,  in  his 
»^ppendix  licrmeneutirte  Sarrtty  Fasciculi  i.  and  ii.  (8vo.  Vienna,  1H13,  1815),  has 
illustrated  a  variety  of  passages  in  Isaiah  and  other  prophetic  writers  relative  to 
the  Messiah.  But  the  cheapest  and  most  compendious  popidar  work  on  this  and 
the  other  prophets  is  Dr.  Smith's  <'  Summary  view  and  explatuition  of  the  writings 
of  the  Pron/iets,''  12mo.  Edinburgh  and  London,  1787.  This  work  is  a  judicioup 
abstract  otall  that  is  valuable  in  the  writings  of  Bishop  Lowth,  Archbishop  New- 
come,  Bishop  Newton,  and  Drs.  Kennicott  and  Blayney  ;  it  was  originally  com- 
piled to  accompany  a  Gaelic  version  of  the  Prophets,  and  was  subsoqiientljr  trans- 
lated into  English  by  the  author  himself.  The  writer  of  this  account  was  inform- 
ed many  years  since  by  one  of  the  original  London  publishers,!  (and  he  records  it 
with  peculiar  satisfaction,)  that  the  late  Archbisho)>  (Moore)  of  Canterbury  held 
this  little  work  in  great  estimation,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  copies  for 
gratuitous  distribution  among  students  and  others  who  could  not  anordtobuy 
many  books.  Bishop  Newton's  "  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,"  Bvo.  2  vols, 
illustrate  many  of  the  prophetic  parts  ui'  the  Old  and  New  Testament  with  equal 
learning  and  ability. 

113.  Critical  Disquisitions  on  the  Eighteenth  Chapter  of  Isaiahy 
in  a  Letter  to  Edward  King,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  A.  S.  By  Samuel  [Hors^ 
ley],  Lord  Bisliop  of  Rochester,  F.  R.  8.  A.  8.     London,  1801. 4to. 

114.  N.  G.  Schroederi  Commentarius  Philologico-Criticus  de  Vea- 
titii  Mulierum  Hebra^arum,  ad  Jesai.  III.  t.  1<) — ^24.,  quo  vocabulo- 
rum  ahstrusiornni  tenebras,  ad  faccin  dialectorum,  discuterc  conatus 
est.     Lug.  Bat.  1745.  4to. 

JEREMIAH,    AND    LAMENTATIONS. 

1 15.  A  Translation  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  accompanied 
by  short  notes,  is  given  in  the  second  tome  or  part  of  the  works  of 
Mr.  llpgh  Broughtou,  pp.  317—32;).  folio. 

1 16.  Hernianni  Venemn;  Commentarius  ad  Librum  Prophetiarum 
Jeremise.     Leovardio;,  17G5.  2  vols.  4to. 

117.  Jeremiah,  and  Lamentations  :  a  new  translation,  with  notes 
critical,  philological,  and  explanatory.  By  Benjamin  Blayney,  D.  D. 
Oxford,  1784.  4to.     Edinburgh,  1810.  8vo. 

This  work  is  executed  on  the  same  plan  as  Bishop  Lowth*8  version  of  Isaiah ; 
'<  and,  though  not  with  equal  success,  yet  with  much  credit  to  the  author,  both  as 
a  translator  and  a  critic.  His  subject  is  not  of  equal  eminence  with  that  widoh 
was  undertaken  by  the  Bishop.  It  has  less  variety  in  the  matter,  and  contains  a 
less  fund  for  curious  inquiry  and  critical  illustration.  The  translation  is  very  ex- 
act, and  preserves  the  tone  and  majesty  of  sacred  writing.  The  notes  are  very 
copious.  Many  of  them  are  very  useful,  and  some  discover  much  critical  know- 
ledge in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  a  good  acquaintance  with  anticnt  history.  The 
various  readings  are  noticed  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness :  conjectural 
emendation  is  sometimes  hazarded,  but  not  rashly  or  injudiciously."  (Monthly  Re- 
view, O.  S.  vol.  Ixxi.  pp.  102,  103.)  Besides  a  valuable  preliminary  discourse, 
there  is  an  appendix,  comprising  a  selection  from  Archbishop  Seeker's  manuscript 
notes  (now  deposited  in  the  arcliicpiscopal  library  at  Lambeth),  relative  to  the 
prophecy  and  lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

118.  J.  D.  Michaelis  Observationes  PhilologiccB  et  Criticfc  in  Je» 
remioe  Vaticinia  et  Threnos,  edidit,  tnultisque  animadversionibus 
aiixit.    Joh.  Frid  Sclilcusner.     Gottingen,  1793.  4to. 

These  observations  were  collected  from  the  loose  papers  of  that  late  eminent 
scholar,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  by  Professor  Schleusnor,  with  many  additional  remarki 
by  the  latter.  M.  Schleusner  in  the  same  year  published,  at  Tubingen,  in  4io. 
Dissertationes  Tres,  qu©  continent  Observationes  sd  Vaticinia  Jercmig. 

1  Tho  lata  Mr.  Kay,  of  the  firm  of  Elliott  and  Kay. 
VOL.  u-  98 
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119.  J#rr^fjja*  Va:«y«.  •:  \>rrtone  Ju.i^'.'ruia  Ajfcxatcri 
r«  }i'{uor>ifn  IntrrprHurn  i»tT9^:orum  eixKrodato* 
i*.  L.  ?»;^4jn.     VoL  L  Ljywia^.  1704.     Vr^.  II.  Lipr.3^.  !■*».  *-f  a. 

cttAhf  by  f*«  »^rf».  F  A.  W  .SfKrfin. 

IW.  Tlireni  J«rrf  miip  |»hiloir9sice  et  entice  iliii^rirrUi  a  Joh.  H 
Far^au.     Lij?d.  Bat.  I79:J.  Mro. 

121.  Cursfi  Kx#;(ff:tic'>-C'riticae  in  Jeretaia?  Tbreno*  :  aoctore  Fr- 
Erdmuiiiu  R<MUi€iui,  Ir^lO.  eVo. 

EZFKIEL. 

rJ2.  Ifieronyriii  Prn«li  ct  Jo.  Captistn*  Villalj^andi  in  Ezecfaielem 
Explanationcp,  lil  Apparatiiii  I,'rbiij  ac  Tenipli  lliercn?<ily!iiu.     C 
iJtentarijH  illiHtratu«.     Romsp,  I59<>— Ui04.  :3  vol?,  folio. 

Thi»  i«  m  wwk  of  ♦•xtreirift  rarity,  vid  tiic  b*»rft  commenlary  on  Uie  prcphc». 
ki*:I  that  ••v'-r  »'M  wril*."n.  An  extract  of  \iliali>aiidi  «  comnienl  oo  Ezek:««.  c. 
40,  4J,  4i.  and  4»I .  illn^lralin^  the  prophetic  Ti-non  of  the  tcmp!e,  :«  to  be  f-.r.^  ia 
lh«  ftT4,  voIufn*5  of  Jfi«hop  Walton's  edition  of  the  ?olyf  !otl  Bible.  Mr.  Lovlii 
uiad«  ^peat  unts  of  thi<4  work  in  liis  learned  commentarj  on  EIzekieL 

12:J.  Hrho\w  I*ro|ili#*tica?,  ex  Pnflectionibu»  Georpii  Calixti  in  J©- 
^aiain,  Jerfmiaiii,  et  Ezecliielemt  collectap.  Quediinbur?i,  1715.  4to. 

124.  J.  Fr.  Starckii  Commentarii  in  Ezecbielem.  Francofiini  ad 
Moennm,  17^11.  4to. 

I2.>.  Ilcrriianni  Venemn*  Lcctiones  Academics  ad  Ezecbielem, 
edente  J.  U,  Vernchuir.     Leorardia*,  1790.  2  vols.  4to. 

I2fl  An  Attempt  towards  an  Improved  Version,  a  Metrical  Ar- 
raii{^ement,  and  an  Explanation  of  tbe  Propbet  EzeUeJ.  By  Wm. 
Newcome,  D.  D.  (BiHbop  of  Woterford,  afterwards  Archbisbop  of 
Armagh).     Dublin,  1788.  4to. 

This  work  is  executed  on  tlic  aame  plan  at  the  version  of  the  minor  propheti 
m^iced  in  p.  7H1.  '*  The  numeroua  admirers  of  that  valuable  production  will  find 
not  le««  to  coinnirnd  in  the  present  work.  They  will  observe  with  j^leasure,  that 
the  ri^ht  reverend  author  not  only  pursues  the  path  which  he  had  betore  so  wisely 
chosen,  but  that,  instead  of  treading  only  the  smoothest  and  most  flowerv  parts  of 
it,  ho  surmounts  with  a  firm  though  cautions  step,  difficulties  which  tKe  boldest 
traveller  mi|rht  shun  without  disf^rarn.  Instead  of  lavishing  most  explanation  on 
what  is  most  intnllifrible,  and  betraying;  the  pride  of  erudition  where  eruditi(»n  is 
least  necessary,  1m  sucresbfullv  employs  his  solid  iudffment  and  effectual  learning 
in  the  f*1uridation  of  a  writer  who  has  been  called  the  Aeschylus  of  Hebrew  Poetry. 
(Monthly  Roviow,  N.  B.  vol.  iv.  p.  1.) 

DANIEL. 

127.  Il(*xaplat  or  a  Sixfold  Commentary  on  Daniel.  By  Andrew 
Willctt.     ('anibridpe,  1610.  folio. 

This  "  is  n  work  of  much  information,  as  it  contains  the  opinions  of  many  au- 
thors r»n  pnrh  point  of  difficulty."  The  same  "  author  has  written  comments  on 
Gen<*sis.  Kxndus.  Leviticus,  Samuel,  Romans,  Jude,  and  some  detached  parts  of 
.book<4  i  but  in  none  d(K.>8  ho  discover  more  skill  and  judgment  than  in  the  present 
work."  [Dr.  Williams's  Christian  Preacher,  p.  431.) 

I2H.  A  Translation  of  tbe  Book  of  Daniel,  witb  a  Commentarr  io 
Eiifrlir^b  and  in  Latin,  is  in  the  first  tome  or  part  of  tbe  learned  but 
eccentric  Hugh  Bronghton's  Works,  pp.  164---337. 

129.  Martini  Geieri  Pnelectiones  Academicie  in  Daniclem  Propbe- 
tnni.     Leipsic,  1702.  4to.,  best  edition. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  Geibr't  expositoiy  works. 
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130.  Prodromus  Danieliciis,  sive  Novi  Conatus  Historici,  Critici, 
io  celeberrimaB  difficultates  Historise  V^eteris  Testament],  Mouarcbia- 
rum  Adise,  &.c.  ac  prspcipiie  in  Danielcm  Proplietam.  Auctore  Ge- 
rardo  Kerkherdere.     Lovanii,  1710.  8vo. 

131.  Observations  upon  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  St.  John.     By  Sir  Isaac  Newton.     London,  1733.  4to. 

A  Latin  version  of  this  well-known  and  elaborate  work  was  published  by  M. 
Sudomann,  in  4to.,  at  Amsterdam,  1737.  AH  subsequent  commentators  are  largely 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

132.  Hermanni  VencmcB  Dissertationes  ad  Vaticinia  Danielis. 
Cap.  II.  vii.  et  VIII.  Leovardiie,  1745.  4to.  —  Ejusdem,  Commenta- 
rius  ad  Daniclis.     Cap.  xi.  4. — xii.  3.     Leovardiie,  1752.  4to. 

133.  Daniel :  an  Improved  Version  attempted :  with  Notes  criti- 
cal, historical,  and  explanatory.  By  Thomas  Wintle,  B.  D.  Lou- 
don, 1807.  4to. 

A  very  valuable  translation,  executed  on  the  same  plan  as  Bishop  Lowth's  vcr- 
sion  of  Isaiali,  and  Dr.  Blayney's  of  Jeremiah.  In  the  fourth  sermon  of  his  Hamp- 
ton's Lectures  (8vo.  Oxford,  171>5),  Mr.  W.  has  some  excellent  remarks  on  the 
predictions  of  Hag^ai,  Malachi,  and  Daniel.  See  an  analysis  of  this  work  in  the 
Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  x.  pp.  245—250. 

Numerous  disquisitions  relative  to  particular  prophecies  of  Daniel 
have  been  published,  particularly  concerning  the  seventy  weeks  :  the 
following  are  the  most  worthy  of  note. 

134.  An  Essay  towards  an  Interpretation  of  the  Prophecies  of 
Daniel,  with  occasional  Remarks  upon  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
Commentators  on  them.     Dy  Richard  Amner.     London,  177G.  8vo. 

This  author  adopts  the  exploded  and  untenable  hypothesis  of  Grotius  (who  has 
been  followed  by  Lu  Clerc,  rcideaux,  and  others,)  that  all  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
terminated  in  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  work 
(which  is  noticed  only  to  put  the  unwary  reader  on  his  guard  against  it)  was  re* 
printed  in  17'.)8,  with  some  other  tracts,  tending  to  show  that  certain  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  clearly  announce  a  future  resurrection,  relate  to  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  temporal  deliverance  !  An  exposure  of  some  of  this  author's  notions 
may  be  scon  in  tlio  British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  290 — 295. 

135.  Joannis  Davidis  Michaelis  Epistolse  de  LXX  Ilebdomadibus 
Daniclis  ad  D.  Joannem  Pringle,  Baronetum.  London,  1773.  8vo. 

For  an  account  of  these  highly  curious  letters  see  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S. 
vol.  xlix.  pp.  2l)3 — 207. 

136.  Adriani  Kluit  Vaticinium  de  Messia  Duce  Primarium,  sive 
Explicatio  LXX  Hebdomadum  Daniclis.     Mediob.  1744.  8vo. 

137.  A  Dissertation,  by  way  of  Inquiry,  into  the  true  Import  and 
Application  of  the  Vision  related  Dan.  ix.  20.  to  the  end,  usually  call- 
ed Daniel's  Prophecy  of  Seventy  Weeks,  &c.  By  Benjamin  Blay- 
ney,  B.  D.     Oxford,  1775.  4to. 

Dr.  Blayney  controverts  some  points  of  Professor  Michaelis's  opinion,  which  our 
limits  permit  us  not  to  notice.  The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  this  learned 
tract  in  the  Montldy  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  lii.  pp.  487 — 491. 

136.  LXX  Hebdomadum,  quas  Gabriel  ad  Danielem  detulerat, 
Interpretatio,  Paraphrasis,  Computatio,  cum  Vocabulorum  DifBcilio- 
rum  Explicationc,  ^c.     Auctore  Johanne  Uri.  Oxonii,  1788.  8vo. 

COMMENTATORS    ON    ALL   OR   MOST   OF   THE    MINOR   PROPHETS. 

139.  Victorini  Strigelii  Argumenta  et  Scholia  in  Duodecim  Pro- 
phetas  Minores.     Lipsioe,  1561.  8vo. 

140.  Joannis  Merceri  Commentarii  Locupletissimi  in  Prophelas 
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Qninqne  Hinorea,  iiitcreos  qui  Minoreo  v 
Mint  alioFUDi,  etism  «t  retemm  (in  quibus 
CommeDtHrii.     Sine  anno  et  loco. 

141.  LsRiberti  Dnnxi  Commentarius  ir 
Habacuc,  Sophoniam,  Hn^irum,  Zechai 
oeviB,  175S.  8vn.  Also  wjlli  commenlariei 
propbclB,  in  Bto.     Geneva,  158U,  1594. 

143.  JohanniB  Drusii  Commcntariua  in 
■terdam,  1627.  4lo. 

■TbwKi  connncDUrioi  wore  originally  puhliBfaed 
VBsn  laXi  end  IG^.  They  uo  also  lo  b«  (bund  ii 
Suri. 

143.  As  Fatidicus,  site  Duodecim  Propl 
phrasi  Poetit^a  expositi,  pnrtim  a  Jarnbo  i 
Cunrado  Ritterahuaio.     Amticrgv,  1004.  t 

Thui*  ■work  of  nra  occurrence.  The  Tonng 
punphrmiM  of  Ibe  celebrBled  president  Do  Thon, 
to  be  awcDlsd  with  Erei.t  elegance.  Beiideii  the  ■ 
tlie  nuDmariei  truilatod  into  Latin  by  Ritl^nOiui 
n*,  a  precbyter  of  the  chnrcli  of  Jeruialem,  thii  i 
puapnruen  of  the  Lamentotiona  of  Jeremiah,  by 
and  Adam  Sibcrua  ;  —  2.  A  poetical  paniphiaMi  of 
anonyninui  French  author  ;  —  3.  A  panphraae  oTl 
phst  by  Henry  Meibomi  01 ;  —  4.  A  poetical  paiaph: 
of  Inuh,  bj  John  Conrad  Romelliua  ;  —  5.  Donii 
Ritlerehusiaa;  — and,  <<.  Ninooflhs  PBalmiofDi 
metoii,  also  by  Rittemhusiui.  Rotcnmalter  haa 
Scholia  on  the  Minor  FrapheU. 

144.  Caroli  Marie  de  Veil  Gzpnsitio  Li 
tarum  Minomm,  ex  ipaia  Scriptui 
idiomatia,  vetenim  ot  recentinrum 

145.  Jnaiinis  Tarnovii  in  Prophcias  1 
quo  Textus  Analysi  p<-repicua  illustralur, 
tur,  locia  SS.  parallelia  conlirmotur,  a  pn 
tiiT  ;  uauB  rero  in  Iocib  cominunibad  ex  ipa 
tis  iiidicatur,  cuid  Pnefotione  Jo.  Beuedic 
et  Ltpain;,  lC8tl,  1706.  4io. 

TamoTiua  was  justly  oonHdered  ai  one  of  the  n 
of  hia  day  ;  hia  coinmonlarieB  on  tlie  icvcral  prop 
timei  in  a  dolachod  form,  and  were  Grst  collected 

146.  Commentaries  on  tlie  Prophecies  i 
Malachi.     By  Edward  Pococke,  D.  D. 

Theao  learned  commeiitarica  were  published  at 
1667  and  \mi.  They  are  also  extant  inthccollec 
Works,"  publiihed  by  Dr.  Twelli,  in  S  vols,  folio. 

147.  Joauiiis  Marckit  Coinmentarius  i 
Analysis  Exegeiica,  qua  Hebncus  Tujftus 
cnnfertur,  vucum  et  plirHstum  vis  indagatui 


quiritur.     Amsterdam,  IfiOG — 1701.  4  voli 

Theie  commentariea  are  mnch  esteemed  :  they 
bin^an,  in  two  folio  volumes,  under  tbe  caie  Of  1 
account  of  the  hfe  and  writings  of  Marckias. 

148.  Phil.  Dnvidis  Burkit  Gnomon  in  I 
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res,  in  quo,  ex  nativa  verborum  vi,  simplicitas,  profunditas,  concinni- 
tas,  salubritas  sensuum  coelestium  indicatur.     Heiibron,  1753.  4to. 

The  remark  already  offered  on  Burkiua's  Gnomon  Psalmorum  (p.  7G5.  st^ra) 
is  equally  applicable  to  his  work  on  the  minor  prophets. 

149.  Vaticinia  Cbabacuci  et  Nacbumi,  itemque  nonnulla  Jesaioe, 

Michese,  et  Ezecliielis  Oracula,  observationibus  bistorico-pbilologicis 

e.x  historia  Diodori  Siculi  circa  res  Sardanapali  illustrata.     Auctore 

R.  T.  Gottlieb  Kalinsky.     Vratislaviffi,  1748.  4to. 

A  work  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  country :  it  is  in  the  list  of  biblical  treatises 
recommended  to  students  by  the  late  bishop  of  Landaff  (Dr.  Watson). 

150.  An  Attempt  towards  an  Improved  Version,  a  Metrical  Ar- 
rangement, and  an  Explanation  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets.  By 
W.  Newcome,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Waterford.  London,  1785.  4to.  Pon- 
tefract,  1809.  8vo. 

"  The  notes  are  copious  and  pertinent,  untainted  by  an  ostentatious  display  of 
erudition,  and  abounding  with  such  illustrations  of  eastern  manners  and  custom* 
as  are  best  collected  from  modem  travellers.  As  a  commentator,  the  learned  pre- 
late  has  shown  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  critics,  antient  and  modem, 
Hb  own  observations  are  learned  and  ingenious.  It  is,  moreover,  not  the  least 
merit  of  his  criticisms,  that  they  are  continually  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of 
classical  quotations  —  an  expedient  by  which  the  tedium  of  grammatical  disquisi- 
tion  is  happily  relieved,  the  taste  of  the  commentator  displayed,  and  tlie  text,  in 
some  instances,  more  successfully  explained,  than  in  diffuse  and  laborious  modes 
of  instruction."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  58.)  —  The  dvo.  edition 
above  noticed  is  a  reprint  of  the  4to.  edition,  enriched  with  the  addition  of  the 
most  important  of  Bishop  Horsley's  criticisms  on  Hosea,  and  those  of  Dr.  Blayney 
on  Zechariah.    It  is  neatly  printed,  and  of  easy  purchase. 

151.  Observationes  Philologicse  atque  Criticee  ad  quaedam  Prophe- 
tarum  Minorura  Loca,  subjuncta  vernacula  Cbabacuci  Interpretar 
tione.  Auctore  J.  Ch.  Dahl.  Neo-Strehtiee  (New  Strelitz),  1798.  8vo. 

HOSEA.      ^ 

152.  The  Prophecies  of  Hosea,  translated,  with  a  commentary  and 
notes.     By  James  Neale,  A.  M.     London,  1771.  8vo. 

153.  Samuelis  Hcnrici  Mange ri  Commentarius  in  Librum  Prophe- 
ticuni  Hosete.     Campis,  1782.  4to. 

154.  Ilosese  Oracula,  Hebraice  et  Latine,  perpetua  annotatione 
illustravit  Chr.  Fr.  Kuinoel.     Lipsi&e,  1792.  8vo. 

Prof.  Kuindel  has  applied  Heyne's  mode  of  illustrating  Virgil  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  prophecy  of  Hosca.    The  text  rarely  varies  from  the  Alasora. 

155.  llosea :  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes  explanatory 
and  critical.  By  Samuel  Horsley,  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph.  2d  edition. 
Loudon,  1804.  4to. 

This  edition  contains  additional  notes  and  corrections :  the  first  edition  appeared 
in  1801 ;  the  prefiice  contains  a  treasure  of  biblical  criticism.  **  This  tran^ation, 
with  its  notes,  forms  a  most  valuable  accession  to  sacred  learning  ;  and  evinces  at 
once  the  best  qualities  of  the  scholar  and  the  divine,  supported  by  sagacity  and  a 
powerful  judgment."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xix.  p.  17G.)  A  new  edition  of 
this  valuaole  work,  with  the  learned  author's  last  corrections  and  alterations,  forms 
part  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his  *'  Biblical  Criticism,"  which  is  noticed 

JOEL. 

156.  A  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of  JoeL 
By  Samuel  Chandler.  1735.  4to. 

157.  Joel,  Latine  versus,  et  not  is  philologicis  illustratus,  ab  A. 
Svanborg,  Lingg.  00.  Professoris  in  Academia  Upsaliensi.  Upsal. 
1806.  4to. 
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AMOS. 

158.  Amos  Propheta,  expositus,  interpretatione  nova  Latina  in- 
Btructus,  amplissiino  commentario  ex  theologia  Ebraia  ac  Israelitica 
illustratus,  cum  quatuor  appendicibus.  Cura  et  studio  J.  Ch.  Hareo- 
ber^ii.     Lii^d.  Bat.  1763.  4to. 

159.  Oraciila  Amosi,  Tcxtum,  et  Hebraicum,  el  Graecum  Versio- 
nis  Alexaiidrinee  Dotis  criticis  ex  exegeticis  instruxit,  adjunctaqae 
Tersioiie  vernacula  [i.  c.  Germanica].  Edidit  Joamies  Sevcrinus  Va- 
ter.     Halffi,  1810.  4lo. 

JONAH. 

ICO.  Ann;.  Pfeifferi  Pra^Iectiones  in  Prophctiam  Jona^,  recognitie 
et  in  justum  comnientariiun  redactor,  quihiis  emphases  vocum  ermm- 
tur,  venis  sacrce  Scriptiirffi  sensus  exponitur,  sententitc  varise  et  Ju- 
da'orum  et  Christinuonun  adducuntur,  falsce  refellnntur,  et  quirstioues 
dubiie  resolvuntur.     Wittebergie,  1671,  1706;  Lipsia;,  1686.  4to. 

This  commentary  is  also  extant  in  the  collective  edition  of  Pfeiffer's  works  print- 
ed at  Utrecht,  in  two  volumes,  4to.  in  1704.  See  torn.  ii.  pp.  1131 — 1165. 

161.  Jonah  :  a  faithful  translation  from  the  original,  with  philolo- 
gical and  explanatory  notes,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  preliminary  dis- 
course, proving  the  genuineness,  the  authenticity,  and  the  integrity 
of  the  present  text.     By  George  Benjoin.     Cambridge,  1796.  4to. 

Literally  good  for  nothing.  —  In  proof  of  this  remark,  scetlie  British  Critic,  vol 
X.  O.  S.  pp.  493— 50C.  ti22— 636. 

NAHHM    AND    HABAKKUK. 

162.  Adanii  Wildii  Meditationes  Sacra;  in  Prophetam  Nahuni. 
Francofurti,  1712.  4to. 

A  learned  and  elaborate  work,  which  contributes  greatly  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  prophet  Nahura.     (Walcliius.) 

163.  SymbolPD  Criticce  ad  Interpretationcm  Vaticinionim  Habacuci, 
etc.  Auctore  Ilenr.  Car.  Alex.  Haenlein.     Erlang.  1795.  Bvo. 

164.  Chaliacuci  Vaticinium  Commentario  Critico  atque  Exegetico 
illustratum.     Edidit  B.  P.  Kofod.     Gottingie,  1792.  8vo. 

HAGOAI. 

165.  Haggcus,  the  Prophet ;  whereunto  is  added  a  most  plentiful 
Commentary,  gathered  out  of  the  Publiquc  Lectures  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Gry- 
neus,  faithfully  translated  by  Christopher  Featherstouc.  LfOndon, 
1586.  12mo. 

ZGPHANIAI1. 

166.  Spicilegium  Observatiouum  Exegetico-criticanini  ad  Zepha- 
nisB  Yaticinia.     Auctore  Dan.  a  Coelln.     Breslau,  1818.  4to. 

ZECHARIAU. 

167.  Zechariah  :  a  New  Translation  with  Notes,  critical,  philolo- 
gical, and  explanatory,  etc.  By  Benjamin  Blayney,  D.  D.  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew.     London,  1797.  4to. 

This  work  is  executed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  author's  version  of  Jeremiah 
already  noticed  in  p.  777.  supra.  **  We  think  it  our  duty  to  say,  that  Dr.  Blayney 
has  produced  a  valuable  illustration  of  Zechariah,  and  afforded  great  aasistance  to 
the  biblical  student."  (British  Critic.  O.  S.  vol.  xiii.  p.  655.)  See  also  the  Monthly 
Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxviii.  pp.  26 — ^28. 

168.  F.  B.  Koester  Meletemata  Critica  et  Ezegetica  in  Zacbana 
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Prophetre  partem  posteriorem,  cap.  ix. — ^xiv.  pro  tuenda  ejus  autben- 
tia,  GoitingBB,  1818.  8vo. 

MALACHI. 

1G9.  A  learned  and  useful  Commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of  M ala- 
chy.     By  Richard  Stock.     London,  1643.  folio. 

This  work  was  recommended  by  Bishop  Wilkins  as  the  best  extant  in  his  day 
on  the  prophet  Malachi.  The  only  other  distinct  commentary  in  our  language  is 
that  of  Dr.  Pococke  in  vol.  i.  of  his  works,  already  noticed  in  p.  780. 

170.  Salomonis  Van  Til  Malachias  lllustratus.     Lugd.  Bat.  1701. 
4to. 

171.  Hermanui  Venemie  Coramentarius  ad  Malachiam.     Leovar- 
diaj,  1759.  4to. 


SECTION  VI. 


PRINCIPAL   COMMENTATORS   ON    THE    NEW  TESTAMENT,    AND    ON 

DETACHED    BOOKS    THEREOF. 


^  1.  Commentators  on  the  New  Testament, 

1.  Laurentii  VallcB  Annotationes  in  Novum  Testamentum,  ex  diver* 

6onim  utriusque  lingute,  Graeca;  et  Latinse,  codicum  collatione.     Pa- 

risiis,  1505.  8vo. 

Valla  held  a  distinguished  rank  amon^  the  revivers  of  literature  ;  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  consider  the  sense  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  critic  rather  than  as 
a  divine ;  whence  he  was  led  to  make  many  corrections  in  the  Latin  Vulgate 
translation.  His  annotations  were  first  edited  by  Erasmus :  they  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  Critic  i  Sacri. 

2.  Desiderii  Erasmi  Paraphrasis  in  Novum  Testamentum.  Basil, 
1524.  folio. 

"  Not  inferior  to  any  of  the  old  commentators  in  sensible  and  ingenious  remarks. " 
(Dr.  Harwood.)  An  edition  of  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  was  printed  at  Berlin,  1777 
— 1780^  in  3  vols.  8vo.  Erasmus  was  also  autlior  of  a  Latin  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  which,  together  with  his  annotations,  is  printed  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  Le  Clerc's  edition  of  his  works,  in  10  vols,  folio.  Leyden,  1703.  The  notes  are 
chieflv  grammatical,  and  designed  to  excite  his  contemporaries  to  the  study  of  tte 
New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek. 

3.  *T4ro|ULv9]fjLOM'a  in  omnes  Libros  Novi  Testamenti,  in  quibus  et 
genus  sermonis  explicatur,  et  series  concionum  monstratur,  et  nativi# 
seutentia  testimoniis  pise  antiquitatis  confirmata.     Edita  a  Victorino 
Strigelio.     Lipsiee,  1565.  2  vols.  8vo. 

*^  This  is  another  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  sacred  criticism.  The  observa- 
tions are  neat,  and  the  critical  judgment  of  Victorinus  StrigeUus  is  excellent." 
(Dr.  Harwood.) 

4.  Jesu  Christi  Domini  Nostri  Novum  Testamentum,  cujus  Grseco 
conteztui  respondent  interpretationes  duee ;  una,  vetus ;  altera  Theo- 
dori  Bezce ;  cum  ejusdem  Theod.  Bezte  annotationibus.  Accessit 
etiam  Joachimi  Camerarii  in  Novum  Feed  us  Commentarius,  in  quo  et 
Figurae  Sermonis,  et  Verborum  Significatio,  et  Orationis  Sententia, 
ad  illius  Fcederis  inteUigentiam  certiorem,  tractantur.  Cantabrigiee, 
1642.  folio. 

The  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  work.  *^  Bexa  is  nndoubtedly  the  best  critic 
on  the  Greek  Unguiige  of  any  commentator  we  have.    There  is  no  tnaditioii 


tiul  I  know  of  equal  to  his  :  uid  hi*  remarka  on 
wrought  up  (0  tlic  utnioit  degree  cirexsctncH. 
tiBUuTfl.  and  (leierrci  to  be  rotd  with  the  utmc 
The  Comracntariei  of  Joirhini  Cimenriua,  wh 
ftra  very  uhFuIt  in  Ihcm,  ttui  leirned  ituthor  oil 
anil  critical  mumer  oulj,  kccordinE  to  tlie  esniu 
witliout  entering  into  any  diiputod  points  of  doc 
merariui'a  .VdIoIih  ji^'uramm  ttrmoiiis  in  liiria  i 
Tetbomm  aiFTufirtLtitt  ft  ^rationh  genteniuij  ad  « 
tiTliartm.    L.ipiiii',  IJTli.  2  voU.  4to. 

!).  Lucn  Drugcnsis  Gommenttu-iiis  in  ( 
gclta.     Antu-eri>,  1606.  3  vols,  foliu. 

''  A  baiutifully  printod  book,  voij  aorcs  and  v 

6.  JiinniiU  Mnliloiiati  Commenlarii  in 
1017.  folio. 

"  A  very  inefliiioiis  coniiDentator,  diitingnished 
tj.  ■    (Dr.  H«wood.) 

7.  Mortini  Ciiemnitii  Harroonia  Quatu 
burg,  17iM,  best  edition,  folio. 

Tliix  work,  bojrun  b;  Cbemniti,  wueontianed 
by  Jolin  Uerhird:  it  contatnn  many  Talnable  obai 
Guapela.     It  if  dvMivedlj  held  in  the  highest  eit 

8.  JoaimJB  Prtcffii  CommentiLrii  in  varii 
London,  1660.  folio. 

Tlioae  notOB  ire  iniorted  in  the  Bftli  vnlame  ' 
greatly  valued,  on  containing  "  many  Talooblo  obae 
tiie  niudoa  of  diction  which  occur  in  the  aacced 
(Dt.  Harwood.) 

9.  Job.  Chri»toi>h.  Wolfii  Cura-  Philolo 
turn.     Basil,  17-11  ;  the  best  edition,  S  rol 


Thia  ia 


"Wol 


■  leiy  valuable  compilatioD  ; 

a  of  otbcra,  but  frequently  amiuuiiEiu 
diacernment."  (Dr.  Williomi.)  A  continuation 
John  ChriftophcT  Koecher,  entitled  •'  Aoalacta  F 
luor  Evangelu."    Ahenburg,  17(i(;.  4to. 

10.  Le  Nouvenu  Testament  de  N.  S.  Jei 
ijfti!>,  sur  I'Ortginal  Grec,  avec  de>  notes 
tflite  :  par  Messieurs  de  Beausobre  et  L' 

V  edition,  4to. 

VTo  complete  this  excollent  work,  there  should 
fi,  eriliqiirt,  el  philologist!  *ur  U  Aoureoii  Ti 
a  U  Haye,  1743.  This,  thoof  h  a  porthantoai  woi 
many  eicellent  and  iudicioua  obsarvaliona  briefly  i 
len  comprise  (lie  substuice  of  remarki  offered  by 
gligh  tranalalioD  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  from  Ui 
ID  4lo.  several  years  since,  which  waa  repablialMd 

11.  Novum  Testamentum  Greciun  editii 
bus  variantibus  Codicutn  manuscriptoruro, 
siooum,  et  PatrutDi  nee  non  Goniinentari< 
Teteribus  Bebneis,  Grncis  et  Latinis,  hist 
lustrantft.  Opera  et  studio  Joan.  Jacobt  W« 
1753.  3  rols.  fdio. 

The  critical  meriU  of  this  edition  of  the  New  1 
ii.  p.  131.  A>  a  ntnfjr  critUid  tomTMtU,  this  of 
of  the  moat  raluabla :  "  almoat  every  peculiar  forn 
h«  hai  iUoatttlei  \)]  ^imMmiv  &<>m.  InriA,  Qm 
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A.  Clarke.)  —  Almost  erery  modem  commentator  of  note  hafl  largely  availed  him* 
self  of  the  previous  labours  of  Wetatein. 

12.  Joannis  Bengelii  Gnomon  Novi  Testamenti,  in  quo,  cz  nativ& 
Verborum  Vi»  Simplicitas,  Profunditas,  Concinnitas,  et  Salubritas 
scnsuiiin  coBlestium,  indicatur.     Ulin,  1763,  best  edition,  4to. 

^'  This  work  contains  an  iiistrnctive  preface,  a  porspiruous  analyrfis  of  each 
book,  with  short  notes,  in  the  true  taste  of  judicious  criticism.  His  plan  Ls  a  per- 
foot  contrast  to  that  of  Wolfins.  SimpUcem  fere  veritniem,  sine  sylca  multarum 
opinwnumy  propono.'*  (Dr.  Williams.)  Bengel's  Gnomon  is  a  very  valuable  suW 
tttitutc  for  the  more  expensive  critical  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament ; 
ho  excels  in  showing  the  connection  and  harmony  of  Scripture,  and  how  Scripture 
is  to  bo  interpreted  by  Scripture.  The  generally  cheap  price  of  this  book  greatlj 
enhances  its  value. 

13.  II  KAINH  Al.VeilKII.  Novum  Testamentum  Domini  nostri 
.Tesu  Ciiristi,  rum  Sch(»liis  tlieologicis  et  philologicis.  8to.  2  vols. 
Londini,  i7(i8;  2d  edit.  1776;  3d  edit.  1820. 

The  editor  of  this  work  was  a  Mr.  Hardy.  "  It  is  a  very  useful  companion  to 
every  biblical  student,  and  has  gone  through  two  editions  (the  second  in  177b)y 
the  nrst  nf  which  is  the  best ',  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Greek  text  in 
both  is  inexcusably  incorrect."  (Dr.  Clarke.)  The  third  edition  of  this  work  ie 
(hn  moRt  correct :  it  is  beautifully  printed.  The  notes  are  chiefly  extracted  from 
Poole's  Synopsis. 

14.  Christ.  Gottfr.  Kiittncri  Ilypomnemata  in  Novum  Testamen- 
tum,  quibus  Grtecitas  ejus  explicatur,  et  Scboliis,  quse  ex  Schptii 
rccentiorum  quorundam  magni  nominis  philologorum  excerpta  sunt, 
illustratur.    Lipsiie,  1780.  8vo. 

15.  Novum  Testameutum  Gripce,  perpetua  Annotatione  illustra- 
tum.  Editio  Koppiana.  Vols.  III.  IV.  VI.— X.  Gottingce,  1778— 
1J^21. 

G.  B.  Koppe  (from  whom  this  edition  derives  its  distinctive  appellation),^ a 
man  of  oxtonsivo  learning  and  uncommon  critical  acumen,  in  the  year  1778  pub- 
lishud  a  plan  of  a  new  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  corrected  text,  snort 
critical  notes,  and  some  excvrsuSy  or  somewhat  more  extended  philological  onei : 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  specimen  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Galatiant, 
Ephesians,  and  Thessuonians.  A  second  edition  of  this  specimen  appeared  in 
17i)l,  and  a  third  in  Id'^S,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  professor  T.  C.  Tychsen^ 
which  in  the  title  page  is  called  Vol.  VI.  of  the  projected  work.  Koppe  lived  only 
to  add  another  volume,  nambered  IV.,  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  was 
published  in  I7f^.  Since  that  period,  at  very  irregular  intervals,  L.  H.  lieinrich* 
hod  pubhshed  Vol.  III.  in  two  parts,  containing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (wfaiflh  i« 
more  particularly  noticed  in  p.  7U4,  infra) ^  in  1809 ;  Vol.  Vll.  in  two  puti. 
\T.f2j  containing  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians,  Philippians,  Timothy,  Titus,  aai 
Philemon;  Vol.  VIII.  in  one  part,  containing  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  up 
the  Apocalypse  in  two  parts,  forming  Vol.  X.  1821.  Of  the  Catholic  Epuuf^ 
which  are  to  form  Vol.  IX.  D.  J.  Pott  has  published  two  fasciculi,  the  first  con- 
taining the  epistle  of  James,  and  the  second  containing  the  two  epistles  of  Piter. 
The  third  fasciculus  which  is  to  contain  thjB  epistles  of  John  and  Jude  has  noiyet 
.ippeared.  Pott  has  also  undertaken  to  furnish  Vol.  V.  which  is  to  comprise  the  two 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  containing  the  four  Oonpols,  are  under- 
taken by  persons,  whom  Heinrichs  declares  to  be  every  way  competent  to  the  task. 

The  plan  of  this  work  appears  to  be  exeellent.  There  is,  first  of  all,  at  the  head 
of  the  pa^e,  a  corrected  text,  ogreeing  for  the  most  part  with  that  of  Griesbach'e 
edition,  divided  into  paragraphs  acootding  to  the  sense,  while  the  ordinary  notation 
ofchapters  and  verses  is  given  in  the  margin.  Then  follow  brief  notes,  strictly 
critical,  assigning  the  reasons  for  the  variations  from  the  Urtus  reeeptus  ;  and  be- 
low these,  at  the  oottom  of  the  page,  there  are  notes  of  a  philological  nature,  di 
considerable  extent.  These  notes  are  precisely  of  the  kind  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  best  critical  editions  of  the  classics.  Their  sole  object  is,  to  enable  the  read- 
er distinctly  and  accurately  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  original  writers. 
To  illustrate  a  phrase  of  doubtful  meaning,  first  of  aO  are  brought  forward  th« 
passages,  where  the  writer  nses  the  same  or  a  similar  mode  of  ezprfiiion ;  thea 
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other  New  Testament  writers  are  appealed  to  ;  then  the  Greek  translators  of  the 
Old  Testament  arc  cited  ;  then  the  Apocryphal  writers  ;  and  also  Josephus  and 
Philo;  and,  last  of  alh  the  classicat  authors  are  referred  to.  All  doctrinal  discus- 
sions are  carefullj  avoided.  To  each  book  are  prefixed  prolegomenai  in  which 
questions  relating  to  their  author's  authenticity!  &c.  are  discussed  :  and  to  each 
book  also  are  subjoined  short  excursus  or  disquisitions  on  passages  of  extraordinary 
obscurity,  or  on  phrases  of  frequent  occurrence,  or  whicn  are  used  in  a  particular 
sense  by  the  sacred  writers. 

With  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  plan  above  detailed  :  —  Koppe's  two  to- 
lumos  are  by  far  the  best  of  the  series  :  he  is  a  remarkably  cautious  critic  and  ju- 
dicious interpreter.  But  the  second  edition  of  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans  contains  some  very  exceptionable  notes  by  Professor  Ammon  :  they 
are  however  carefully  distinguished  from  those  of  Koppe.  Both  Hcinrichs  and 
Pott  are,  unhappily,  tainted  with  that  lax  system  of  interpretation  and  excess  of 
philological  speculation,  whicii  are  the  characteristics  of  the  modem  theologians  and 
biblical  critics  of  Germany.  (Christian  Monitor,  vol.  ii.  pp.  642 — 644.  Emnbargb^ 
1822.  8vo.) 

16.  G.  F.  Hezcl  Novi  Foederis  Volumina  Sacra,  Vironim  Clarissi- 
morum  opera  ac  studio,  e  Scriptoribus  Gnecis,  illustrata.  Hals, 
1788.  8ro. 

This  work,  wliich  has  never  been  completed,  contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  cum  J^olis  Variorum,  and  embodies  the  labours  of  Wetstein,  Raphelias, 
Palairet,  Kype,  Alberti,  Bos,  and  others. 

17.  H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.  Novum  Testamentum,  cum  Notis  Theo- 

logicis  et  Philologicis.  Loiidini,  in  ffidibus  typographicis  A.  J.  Valpj, 

1816.  3  vols.  8vo. 

A  work  executed  with  eqaal  correctness  and  elegance  :  there  are  a  few  copies  on 
large  paper  which  are  truly  beautiful.  Tho  Greek  is  that  of  the  received  text ; 
and  the  Scholia  are  arranged  in  a  similar  order  with  those  of  Hardy's  edition  jiut 
noticed.  They  are  cliiefly  selected  from  Grotius,  Eisner,  Raphelius,  Boe,  PaJairet, 
Kype,  and  Rosenmnllcr.  To  each  book  is  prefixed  a  short  account  of  its  author,  occa- 
sion, and  object,  drawn  up  in  pure  and  elegant  Latinity.  For  this  vahiahie  auxiliary 
to  sacred  studies,  the  biblical  student  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Edraimd  Valpy,  B.  D. 
Head  Master  of  the  Endowed  Grammar  School  at  Norwich.  It  is  no  mean  com- 
mendation of  this  commodious  and  valuable  edition  of  the  Now  Testament,  that 
an  eminent  prelate  of  tho  Anglican  church,  who  has  examined  it,  has  signified  his 
approbation  of  every  passage  on  which  any  controversy  was  likely  to  be  occasion- 
ed, and  has  stated  that,  had  ht  edited  it,  it  would  have  been  similarly  edited. 

18.  Lud.  Casp.  Valckeiiarii  Selecta  e  Scholis  [Sclioliis]  in  Libros 
quosdam  Novi  Testament!,  Editorc  Discipulo  E.  Van  Wassenbergh, 
qui  Dissert ationem  prsemisit  de  Giossis  Novi  Testament!.  Ao^t. 
1816.  1818.  2  vols.  8vo. 

t  Valckcnaer  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  critics  of  the  last  century.  These 
Cp[tracts  from  his  Scholia  are  wholly  philological.    To  the  first  volume,  M.  Was- 

'■eubcrgh  has  prefixed  a  dissertation  on  those  passages,  which  he  thinks  were  ori- 
ginally glosses,  written  in  the  margin  of  manuscripts,  but  which  in  tlie  lapse  of 
ages  ha/e  become  incorporated  with  the  text.  To  the  second  volume  he  has  also 
prefixed  a  Dissertation  respecting  the  Trajections  oflcn  necessary  in  the  New 
Te^itamcnt.  Some  of  these  trajections  or  transpositions  are  arbitrary  enough. 
Bit:hop  Jcbb  hnn  given  a  specimen  of  them  with  some  just  castigatory  remarks,  in 
his  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  128 — 130. 


19.  The  Text  of  the  New  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ,  translated 
out  of  the  vulgar  liatine,  by  the  Papists  of  tbe  traiterous  seminary 
at  Rheims,  with  arguments  of  Bookes,  Chapters,  and  Annotations, 
pretending  to  discover  the  corruptions  of  divers  translations,  and  to 
clear  the  controuersies  of  these  dayes.  With  the  authorised  Englisli 
Vorsion,  and  a  confutation  of  all  such  arguments,  glosses,  and  anno- 
tati(»iis,  us  contain  manifest  impiety  or  heresy,  treason  and  slander 
aguiiist  the  Catholic  Church  of  God,  and  ^he  true  teachers  thereof, 
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or  the  translations  used  in  the  Church  of  England.    By  W.  Fulke, 
D.  D.     London,  1617  &  1633.  foho. 

This  elaborate  work  first  appeared  in  1530,  and  was  again  reprinted  in  IGOl. 
That  late  elegant  scholar  and  pious  divine,  the  Rev.  James  Hervey  (though 
sometimes  rather  too  candid  and  indiscriminate  in  his  public  recommendations  of 
books),  passed  the  following  very  just  encomium  on  Dr.  Fulke's  noble  perfonn- 
ance  :  —  He  styles  it  ^'  a  vuuable  piece  of  antient  controversy  and  criticism,  full 
of  sound  divinity,  weighty  arguments,  and  important  observations;"  adding  — 
*^  would  the  young  student  be  taught  to  discover  the  very  sinews  of  popery,  and 
be  enabled  to  give  an  effectual  blow  to  that  complication  of  errors,  I  scarce  know 
a  treatise  better  calculated  for  the  purpose." 

20.  A  Commentary  or  Exposition  on  the  New  Testament ;  with  a 

Decad  of  Common  Places.     By  John  Trapp.    London,  1647.  2  vols. 

4to. 

A  work  containing  many  judicious  observations,  cuUed  from  various  sourcef, 
but  for  the  most  paH  expressed  in*  uncouth  language.  It  is  both  scarce  and  dear. 
The  same  author  also  wrote  commentaries  on  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  we  have  not  scon. 

21.  A  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  New 'i.  estament,  bjr 
Henry  Hammond,  D.  D.     London,  1702.  folio,  best  edition. 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work  appeared  in  1653 ;  it  is  in  great  and 
growing  reputation.  There  are  many^ood  criticisms,  but  many  that  are  much 
mistaken.  Dr.  Hammond  *'  finds  the  Gnostics  every  where,  which  is  his  principal 
fault ;  many  of  Le  Clerc's  animadversions  upon  those  places  are  very  good ;  and 
his  edition  of  his  book  in  Latin  I  think  much  preferable  to  the  origii^."  (Dr. 
Doddridge.) 

22-  A  Paraphrase  on  l)ie  New  Testament,  with  Notes  Doctrinal 

and  Practical.     By  the  Rev.  Richard  Baxter.     London,  1695.  8to. 

—  Reprinted  at  London,  1810.  8vo. 

The  paraphrase  is  inserted  between  the  verses  of  the  text,  and  in  a  smaller  type. 
The  annotations  are  at  the  end  of  the  chapters.  They  are  for  the  most  part  very 
short,  and  contain  much  sound  sense  and  piety.  Mr.  Baxter's  "  practical  writ- 
ini7!!,"  said  Dr.  Barrow,  "  were  never  mended,  and  his  controversial  ones  seldom 
refuted." 

23.  A  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament :  to 
which  is  added  a  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament,  and  an  alpha- 
bf'tical  Table  of  Places  mentioned  m  the  New  Testament.  By  Da* 
niel  Whitby,  D.  D.     London,  1761.  folio.  2  vols. 

This  is  considered  as  the  best  edition :  the  work  was  first  published  in  1703 : 
and  the  tenth  edition,  in  4to.  appeared  in  1807.  Divines  of  every  denominirtion 
concur  in  pronouncing  Dr.  Whitby's  commentary  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  the  best 
upon  the  Ncw'Tesument  that  is  extant  in  the  English  language.  It  is  inserted 
in  almost  every  list  of  books  that  we  have  seen  recommended  to  students. 

24.  Expository  Notes,  with  Practical  Observations  on  the  New 

Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  wherein  the  sacred 

Text  is  at  large  recited,  the  Sense  explained,  &c.  6lc,    By  William 

Biirkitt,  M.  A.  late  Vicar  and  Lecturer  of  Dedham  in  Essex.    Loo* 

don,  1814.  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  this  deservedly  popular  work  was  printed  early  in  the  last 
century  ;  and  its  practical  utility  has  caused  it  to  be  several  times  reprinted  in 
folio,  besides  the  above  noticed  edition  in  4to.  It  does  not  profess  to  discuss  criti- 
cal questions,  but  is  very  usefiil  for  the  inferences  it  deduces  from  the  sacred  tttt, 
Burkitt  (says  Dr.  Doddridge)  "  has  many  schemes  of  old  sermons ;  his  sentiment* 
vary  in  different  parts  of  the  work,  as  the  authors  firom  whom  he  took  his  mate- 
rials were  orthodox  or  not."  The  Reverend  Dr.  Olasse  published  an  edition  of 
this  work,  a  few  years  since,  in  two  volumes,  4to. ;  which  were  soon  afterwards 
followed  by  an  abridgment  in  one  thick  volume  8to.  fi>r  the  use  of  the  poor. 

d6.  The  Practical  Expositor ;  or,  an  Exposition  of  the  New  Tei- 
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tttment  in  the  Form  of  a  Paraplinise,  with  occaaional  Notes,  and  se- 
rious Recollections  at  the  end  of  each  Chapter.  By  John  Guyse, 
D.  D.    London,  1730—1752.  4to.  3  vols. 

Dr.  Guyso  was  an  eminent  dissenting  divine  of  the  eighteenth  centnry,  and  in 
his  religious  principles  Calvinistic.  His  paraplirase  has  never  been  popular,  though 
it  "  is  said  to  display  a  soond  judgment,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  orifinal, 
and  considerable  critieal  powers."  (Chalmers's  Biognu>hical  DictJonarj,  vol.  zri 
p.  400.) 

26.  The  Family  Expositor ;  or  a  Paraphrase  and  Version  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  Critical  Notes,  and  a  Practical  Improvement  of 
each  Section.  By  Philip  Doddridge,  D.  D.  6  vols.  London,  1760-ti3. 
4to.     Also  in  4  vols.  4to.    London,  1806 ;  and  in  6  vols.  8vo. 

The  right  reverend  the  Bishop  of  Durham  (Sermons  and  Tracts,  p.  150.),  in 
addressing  his  clergy  on  the  choice  of  books,  characterises  this  masterly  work  in 
the  following  terms  :  —  "  In  reading  tbo  New  Testament,  I  recommend  Doddridge's 
Family  Expositor,  as  an  impartial  interpreter  and  fait^ftd  monitor.  Other  expo- 
sitions and  commentaries  might  bo  mentioned  greatly  to  the  honour  of  their  re- 
spective authors,  for  their  several  excellencies  ;  such  as,  elegance  of  exposition, 
acutencss  of  illustration,  and  copiousness  of  erudition :  but  I  luow  of  no  expositor, 
who  unites  so  many  advantages  as  Doddridge  ;  whether  you  rerard  the  fidelity 
0^  fain  version,  the  fulness  and  perspicuity  of  his  composition,  the  utility  of  his 
C-eneral  and  hifttorical  information,  tlic  impartiality  of  his  doctrinal  comments,  or, 
lastly,  the  piety  and  pastoral  earnestness  of  his  moral  and  religious  applicatioas. 
Ho  has  made,  as  he  professes  to  have  done,  ample  use  of  the  commentators  that 
preceded  him  :  and  in  the  explanation  of  grammatical  difiicolties,  he  has  profited 
much  more  from  the  philological  writers  on  the  Greek  Testament,  then  could  al- 
most have  been  expected  in  so  multifarious  an  undertaking  as  the  Ftanily  Exvo- 
nior^  Indeed,  for  all  the  most  valuable  purposes  of  a  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  the  Family  Expositor  cannot  fall  too  earljr  into  the  hands  of  those  in- 
tended for  holy  orders."  This  admirable  commentary  is  in  the  list  of  books  recom- 
mended by  Bishops  Watson  and  Tomline,  and  almost  every  other  theological 
tutor. 

An  abridgment  of  the  Family  Expositor,  upon  a  plan  suggested  by  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge himself,  was  published  a  few  years  since,  by  the  late  Reverend  8.  Palmer, 
entitled,  *<  The  Family  Expositor  abridged,  according  to  the  plan  of  its  author ; 
containing  his  version  and  the  most  useful  explanatory  notes,  with  practical 
reflections  at  the  end  of  each  section  entire.*'  8vo.  2  vols.  It  forms  a  convenient 
companion  to  Mr.  Orton's  Exposition  of  the  Old  Testament,  noticed  in  p.  7o6.  of 
this  Appendix. 

27.  Theological  Lectures  to  the  King's  Scholars  at  Westminster 
Abhcv,  with  an  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  &lc.  6lc.  By 
John'Heylin,  D.  D.    London,  1749,  1761.  2  vols.  4to. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  contains  the  interpretation  of  the  four  Gospels,  the 
second  part  comprises  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  several  Epistles.  **  lliis 
interpretation,  though  far  from  being  elegant,  appears  to  us,  in  general,  to  be  ac- 
curate and  judicious,  and  shows  that  the  author  had  carefully  studied  the  original. 
The  whole  contains  evident  marks  of  solid  judgment,  critieal  lUl,  and  considera- 
ble leamiiw.  In  several  parts  of  the  work,  indMd,  the  reader  will  perceive  a  small 
tincture  ofmysticism  ;  and  accordingly  we  are  told,  in  the  prefkee  to  the  second 
part,  that  the  author  was  deeply  read  in  the  writings  of  the  mystic  divines,  and 
was  styled  by  some  the  mystic  doctor."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xxv.  p.  33.) 

28.  Tlie  New  Testament,  carefully  collated  with  the  Greek,  and 
eorrected ;  divided  and  pointed  according  to  the  various  subjects 
treated  of  by  the  Inspired  Writers,  witli  the  common  division  into 
chapteri  and  verses  in  the  margin ;  and  illustrated  with  BoCet  criti- 
cal and  (explanatory.  By  Richard  W}Tine,  A.  M.  London,  1764.  2 
vols.  8vo. 


•^ 


''  Mr.  W^-nno  seems  to  have  made  his  divisinns  iato  ehapters  and  venes,  with  a 
>4  deal  ctt  attention  and  judgment.  As  to  the  translatian  and  many  of  the  octet, 
J  are  so  much  taken  from  tha  Family  Expositor  «ftha  lata  Ravsrend  I>r.  1>od- 
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dridf^e,  that  the  duty  we  owe  the  public  oblige  us  to  say,  they  are  more  the  pro* 
pert7  of  that  learned  critic  than  of  our  editor."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xzxi. 
pp.  4(M),  407.)    The  book,  however,  is  useful,  and  not  dear. 

29.  The  New  Testament  or  New  Covenant  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ,  translated  from  the  Greek,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent idiom  of  the  English  tongue.  With  Notes  and  References.  By 
John  Worsley.     London,  1770.  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  version  is  to  depart,  as  little  as  possible,  from  the  authorised 
translation,  while  the  author  has  endeavoured  (and  with  some  degree  of  success) 
to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  original,  and  to  make  the  form  of  expression  more  suited  to 
our  present  language,  lie  professes  to  have  paid  especial  attention  to  the  correct 
rendering  of  th^  particles,  many  of  which,  it  is  well  known,  are  omitted  in  the  autho- 
rised version.  The  notes  are  very  brief,  and  principally  intended  to  confirm  and 
illnstrato  the  more  literal  or  various  renderings  at  the  bottom  of  each  pa^e.  '^  This 
work  may  be  very  usefully  consulted :  and  persons,  who  are  unacquamted  with 
the  original,  may  be  able  from  hence  to  form  their  judgment  concerning  the  trans- 
lation  in  common  use  among  us,  and  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures." 
(Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xliii.  p.  12.) 

^.  The  Christian  Expositor :  being  a  brief  Explanation  of  the 
New  Testament,  whereby  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  rendered  easy  to 
be  understood  by  the  meanest  capacities.  By  the  Rev.  James  Ashton. 
London,  1774.  8vo. 

'*  Wc  think  Mr.  Asfaton  seems  to  have  assumed  rather  too  much  in  his  title-page. 
We  have  Jookod  over  the  volume,  and  find  several  iiertinent  illustrations  ;  but  we 
apprehend  that  tliis  well-intended  work  will  admit  or  a  great  deal  of  improvement.'* 
(Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  hi.  p.  305.) 

3L  An  Exposition  of  the  New  Testament,  intended  as  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  by  pointing  out  the  leading 
sense  and  connection  of  the  Sacred  Writers.  By  Wm.  Gilpin,  M.  A. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

This  justly  admired  and  ably  executed  work  has  gone  through  several  editions : 
it  first  appeared  in  one  volume,  4to.  1790.  *^  The  plan  of  the  author  is,  to  give 
the  whole  substance  of  the  New  Testament,  verso  by  verse,  in  such  a  kind  of  pa- 
raphrase, as  may  make  the  historical  parts  run  on  in  a  pleasing  style  of  narrative, 
and  convey  the  doctrinal  jparts  with  such  connection  of  the  argument  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  sense,  as  may  induce  even  the  idle  to  read  the  whole  with  pleasure. 
Sentences  are  occasionally  thrown  in  for  sake  of  explanation ;  but,  ot  this  and 
every  deviation  from  the  apparent  literal  sense  of  the  context,  due  notice  is  given 
in  the  notes ;  which  are  numerous,  learned,  and  satisfactory.  We  have  not  seen 
any  plan  more  likely  to  attract  all  kinds  of  readers  to  this  best  of  studies ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  bear  testimony  that  the  plan  is  executed  with  good  sense,  and  with- 
out affectation.'*  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  122.) 

32.  A  Translation  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
B.  A.  Second  edition,  with  improvements.  London,  1795.  2  vols. 
8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  three  volumes  8vo.  1792;  —  for 
an  account  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  this  version,  see  Monthly  Review,  New 
Series,  vol.  viii.  pp.  241 — 247.  and  vol.  xx.  p.  225.  It  was  preceded,  first,  by  a 
new  translation  oj  the  Gospd  of  Saint  Matthew ,  with  notes  critictd^  philological, 
and  explanatory,  4to.  Lonion,  1782,  of  which  a  severe  account  is  given  m  the 
same  journal,  vol.  Ixix.  Old  Series,  pp.  48 — 59. ;  and  secondly,  by  a  new  transla- 
tion of  those  parts  onUf  of  the  J^ew  Testament,  which  are  wrongly  translated  m 
our  common  version,  ovo.  London,  1789.  This  is  a  soiall  work,  but  more  valuable 
fur  reference  than  the  work  above  noticed  ;  as  it  consista  simply  of  corrections  of 
passages  mistranslatedi  with^nU  any  comment  or  nhsertationa. 

33.  A  TraasUtion  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  Original  Greek. 
Ilumhly  attempted  by  NaUnuiiel  Scarlett,  BBsisted  bj  men  of  pietj, 
and  literature.    With  Notes.    London,  1798.  8vo. 

"  It  is  with  sincera  it gret  that  ws  lee  to  mnckpialyr  wd  good  iatoatioii  w  Ttij 
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expensively  misemployed  as  in  the  prenent  volume.  Nothing  can  be  more  injo* 
dicious  than  the  whole  plan  and  form  of  the  work.    What  advantage  can  posaiblj 

be  expected  from  printine:  the  historical  parts  of  the  Testament  lixe  n.play  f " 

''  It  will  hardly  be  credible  to  those  who  do  not  see  the  book,  that  this  stranfe 
method  is  employed  throughout,  whenever  it  is  practicable."  (British  CriticTo. 
S.  vol.  xiii.  p.  435.) 

34.  An  Attempt  towards  revising  our  English  Translation  of  the 
Greek  Scriptures,  or  the  New  Covenant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  towards 
illustrating^  the  Sense  by  philological  and  explanatory  Notes.  By 
William  Newcome,  D.  D.  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  1796.  2  vols,  royal 
8vo. 

This  work,  though  printed  so  long  ago  as  1796,  was  not  published  till  some  time 
after  tlie  right  reverend  author's  decease  in  1800.  In  his  preface  it  is  stated  that 
his  original  intention  extended  no  further  than  to  improve  our  authorised  transla- 
tion of  the  Greek  ScripturcK,  following  the  text  of  Griesbach's  critical  edition, 
except  in  a  few  inf^tances.  Finding,  however,  that  his  plan  would  be  defective 
without  a  comment  on  the  text  of  such  a  difficult  book,  he  proceeded  to  add  a  se- 
lection of  annotations  from  a  body  of  notes  which  he  had  fbrmed  or  compiled, 
with  occnsionnl  additions  supplied  by  able  commentators,  or  by  his  own  stomr  of 
the  sacred  writinjfs.  This  version  was  (nmch  to  the  mortification  of  some  or  the 
archbishop's  relatives)  made  the  basis  of  the  following  work,  which  is  here  noticed, 
merely  lest  the  author  of  these  pages  should  be  charged  with  designedly  omit* 
tint;  it. 

35.  Tlic  New  Testament  in  an  improved  Version,  upon  the  basis 
of  Archhishop  Nevvcome's  New  Translation  :  with  a  corrected  Text, 
and  Notes  critical  and  explanatory,  &c.  d^c.  Sec.  London,  1806. 
8vo. 

This  version  is  avowedly  made  to  support  the  Unitarian  scheme,  ibr  though  the 
late  learned  Archbishop  Newcome  s  name  is  specified  in  the  title  page,  as  a  kind 
of  model,  his  authority  is  disregarded  whenever  it  militates  against  the  creed  of 
tho  auonyiaou:]  editors.  The  errors  and  perversions  of  this  translation  have  been 
roost  ably  exposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nares  in  his  "  Remarks  on  the  Version  of  the 
New  Testament,  lately  edited  by  tho  Unitarians,"  &c.  &c.  8vo.  London,  1806 ;  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Rennell  in  his  ^*  Animadversions  on  the  Unitarian  Translation  by  a 
Student  in  Divinity,"  tivo.  London,  1811 ;  and  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lawrence  (now 
archbishop  of  Cashel)  in  his  ''  Critical  Reflections  on  some  important  Miarepreaen* 
tations  contained  in  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,"  8to.  Ozfiird 
and  London,  1811 ;  and  especially  in  the  "  Vindication  of  the  Authenticity  of  the 
Narratives  contained  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Lnke,"  by  a  Layman.  London,  1822.  8vo.  The  three  last  mentioned  treatises 
discuss  various  topics,  which  it  did  not  fall  within  Dr.  Nares's  plan  to  notice. 
Two  short  but  very  able  critiques  on  tlie  Unitarian  Version  may  also  be  seen  in 
tho  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  i.  pp.  315 — 336.  and  the  Eclectic  Review  ibr  1809,  vol. 
v.  pp.  a4-<Jy.  230— 251. 


§  2.  Commentators  on  dttached  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 

COMMENTATORS    ON   THE   HISTORICAL   BOOKS. 

L  Novi  Testainenti  Libri  Historici,  Grsci  et  Latini,  perpetuo  Coiu- 
mentario  illustrati,  a  Baidvino  Walso.  Lud.  Bat.  1653 ;  et  Amstel. 
16G2.  4to. 

This  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  termed  an  edition  of  the  fear  Goepels  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  cum  notis  variorum.  The  notes  of  Besa,  Grotios,  Dmriiis, 
Ileinsius,  and  others,  are  here  inserted  in  re^ar  order,  the  reader  beins  left  to 
decide  for  himself,  which  interpretation  he  will  prefer.  As  the  book  eeUs  at  aa 
eas^  price,  it  may  be  advantageouslv  substituted  for  the  larger  editions  of  those 
eminent  critics,  where  they  cannot  be  conveniently  referred  to. 

2.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Four  Evangelists.  Bj  Samuel  Clarke« 
D.  D.    London*  2  vols.  8?o. 
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To  form  a  complete  paraphrase  on  tlie  New  Testament^  there  are  usually  asso- 
ciated with  this  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Clarke,  a  "  Paraphrase  on  the  Acts  and 
Epistles/'  2  vols.  8vo.  and  a  "  Paraphrase  on  the  Revelations,"  in  one  volume  8vo. 
by  T.  Pyle,  M.  A.  Their  deserved  popularity  has  caused  thera  to  pass  tlirough 
repeated  editions.  Dr.  Clarke's  paraphrase  on  the  Evangelist  deserves  an  atten- 
tive reading ;  he  narrates  a  story  in  handsome  language,  and  connects  the  parts 
well  together  ;  but  fails  much  in  emphasis,  and  seems  to  mistake  the  order  or  tlie 
histories."  (Dr.  Doddridge.)  Pyle's  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles  Dr.  D.  considered 
to  be  inferior  in  ability  to  that  on  the  Old  Testament  already  noticed. 

3.  Samuelis  Friderici  Bucheri  Antiquitates  Biblicfle  ex  Novo  Tes- 

tamento  selectee,  consuetudiqes,  ritus,  formulas  veterum  exaininantes. 

Vitembergae  ct  Lipsise,  1729.  4to. 

A  collection  of  notes  —  some  of  which  are  sufficiently  prolix  — on  the  four  Gos- 
pels, elucidating  them  principally  from  the  rabbinical  writers. 

4.  A  Commentary,  with  Notes,  on  the  Four  Evangelists  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  together  with  a  New  Translation  of  Saint 
Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  with  a  Paraphrase  and  Notes, 
to  which  are  added  other  Theological  Pieces.  By  Zachary  Pearce, 
D.  D.  late  Bishop  of  Rochester.     London,  1777.  2  vols.  4to. 

"  On  the  whole.  Dr.  Pearce  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  other  writers  of  emi- 
nence who  have  employed  their  philological  learning  in  illustrating  the  sacred 
writings."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ivi.  p.  ^05.)  "  To  Dr.  Z.  Pearce,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  we  are  indebted  for  on  invaluable  commentary  and  notes  on  the  four 
Gospels,"  dec.  "  The  deep  learning  and  iudgment  displayed  in  these  notes  are 
really  beyond  all  praise."     (Dr.  A.  Clarke.) 

5.  Chr.  Gul.  Thalemanni  Versio  Latina  Evangeliorum,  Matthrei, 
Lucee,  et  Johannis,  itemque  Actorum  Apostolorum,  edita  aC.  C.  Tit- 
manno.     Berolini,  1781.  8vo. 

6.  Perieopte  Evangelicee.  Illustravit  Christ.  Theoph.  Kuinoel. 
LipsioB,  171>6,  1797.  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  contains  critical  and  expository  annotations  on  the  Gospels  for  everv 
Sunday  in  the  year,  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Lutheran  church,  in  whicn 
these  portions  of  the  New  Testament  usually  form  the  subjects  of  the  preacher's 
discourse.  The  passages  selected  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Litur- 
gy of  the  Anglican  church.  The  notes  in  this  work  are  much  enlarged  and  cor- 
rected in  the  ensuing  article. 

7.  D.  Christiani  Theophili  Kuinoel  Commentarius  in  Libros  Novi 
Testamenti  Historicos,  vols.  1 — 3.      Lipsise,   1808 — 1812;    vol.  4. 

Lipsiffi,  1818.  8vo. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  philological  commentaries  on  the  Historical  Books  of 
the  New  Testament ;  and  is  less  tainted  by  dogmatical  hypothesis  than  many  of 
the  biblical  productions  of  the  later  German  divines.  Tne  text  is  not  inserted. 
Vol.  i.  contains  the  commentary  on  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel ;  vol.  ii.  those  on  the 
Gospels  of  Saint  Mark  and  Saint  Luke  ;  vol.  iii.  that  on  Saint  John ;  and  vol.  iv. 
that  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  To  each  book  are  prefixed  well  compiled  prole- 
gomena,  in  which  the  author's  life,  the  authenticity  of  his  narrative,  the  time, 
place,  and  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  as  well  as  his  style  and  manner  of 
writing,  are  fully  discussed.  New  editions  of  vol.  i.  were  published  in  the  years 
1816  and  1822,  the  second  edition  of  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  in  1817,  and  the  third  edition 
of  vol.  ii.  in  1823. 

8.  Explanatory  Notes  upon  the  Four  Gospels,  in  a  new  method 
for  the  use  of  all,  but  especially  the  unlearned  EiMdish  reader,  in  two 

Sarts,  to  which  are  prefixed  three  discourses.    Ky  Joseph  Trapp, 
►.  D.     Oxford,  1805.  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  very  useful  work  (which  first  appeared  in  1747  or  1748)  is  to 
take  notice  onlv  of  difficult  texts,  to  correct  the  auttiorisod  version,  and  explain 
the  diction  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  chiefly  to  reconcile  apparently  cr4<tradic- 
tory  passages.    The  three  discourses  prefixed,  explain  with  much  perspicuity 
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mny  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  are  cited  in  the  New.  The  nmn^ 
roufl  imprcasious  wliich  this  work  has  undergone,  sufficiently  attest  the  high  esii- 
mation  in  which  it  is  deservedly  held. 

9.  The  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels.  By  J.  Macknicj^ht,  D.  D. 
4to.  2  vols.  1756 ;  2d  edit.  1763  ;  3d  edit.  8vo.  2  vols.  Edinburgh, 
1804. 

See  a  notice  of  this  excellent  work,  in  p.  482.  svpra^  of  this  vohime. 

10.  The  Four  Gospels  translated  from  the  Greek  ;  with  prelimina- 
ry Dissertations  and  Notes.  By  George  Campbell,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
Edinburgh  ;  Principal  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  4 to.  2  vols. 
London,  1790;  8vo.  2  vols.  Edinburgh,  1807;  3d  edit.  Liondon,iu 
3  vols.  8vo. 

The  extensive  circulation  of  this  valuable  work,  whiph  has  placed  the  author 
high  in  the  rank  of  biblical  critics,  sufficiently  attests  the  esteem  in  which  it  is 
held.  Although  his  version  has  not  altogether  answered  the  expectations  enter* 
tained  of  it,  yet  the  notes  which  accompany  it  form  an  excellent  philological  com- 
mentary on  the  four  Evangelists ;  and  the  dissertations  are  a  treasure  of  sacred 
criticism.  The  narratives  of  the  sacred  writers  are  arranged  in  sections,  regulat- 
ed by  the  subject  matter,  and  the  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  are  retained  in 
the  margin.  Professor  Campbell's  work  is  in  Bishop  Tomline's  list  of  books  for 
students. 

11.  Annotations  on  the  Four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. Compiled  and  abridged  for  the  use  of  students.  3  vols.  2d  edit. 
London,  1812.  8vo. 

Though  published  anonymously,  this  work  is  known  to  be  the  production  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Elsley,  vicar  of  Burenston  near  Bedale  ;  by  whom  the  annotations  oo  the 
Gospels  onlv  were  first  published  in  2  vols.  8vo.  17^.  **  Altogether,  we  say  with- 
out the  smallest  reserve,  we  never  saw  a  book  more  admirably  adapted  for  the  use 
of  students,  more  creditable  to  an  author's  sagacity,  diligence,  and  erudition,  or 
more  likely  to  make  the  investigation  of  the  New  Testament  easy  and  agreeable." 
(British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xvi.  p.  236.  See  also  Monthly  Review,  N.  8.  vol.  xxx. 
p.  441.  and  vol.  Lxxvi.  p.  381.) 

SAINT   MATTHEW   AND   SAINT   MARK. 

12.  Cnroli  Maria;  de  Veil  Explicatio  Litt^ralis  Evangelii  secundum 
MatthoDum  et  Marcum,  ex  ipsis  Scripturarum  fontibus,  Ebrsonim 
ritibus  et  idiomatis,  veterum  et  recentiormn  monimentis,  enita.  Lon- 
dini,  1678.  8vo. 

SAINT   MATTHEW. 

3.  A  New  Version  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  with  Select  Notes ; 
wherein  tlie  version  is  vindicated,  and  the  sense  and  purity  of  several 
words  and  expressions  in  the  Original  Greek  are  settled  and  illus- 
trated.    By  Dr.  Scott,  J.  U.  D.     London,  1741.  4to. 

14.  Gottfridi  Olearii  Observationes  ad  Evangelium  Matthsei.   Lip- 

sife,  174*).  4to. 

Professor  J.  B.  Carpzov  mentions  this  as  an  excellent  commentary  oo  Saiat 
Matthew's  Qospel. 

15.  Jacobi  Elsneri  Commentarius  in  Evangelia  Matthici  et  Marci. 
ZwollsB,  1767,  et  anuis  sequentibus.  3  vols.  4to. 

16.  Lectures  oirtlfe  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  delivered  in  the  pa- 
rish church  of  S»ht  James,  Westminster,  in  the  years  1798,  1799, 
1800,  and  1801.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Beilby  Porteus,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don.    London,  1802.  2  vols.  I^vo.  1823,  in  one  vol.  8vo. 

The  multiplied  editions  of  these  admirable  lectures  sufficiently  attest  how  hiflily 
they  ar»  esteemed.  "  They  are,"  indeed,  ^  calculated  alike  to  do  good  to  the  leiim- 
•d  and  unloamod ;  the  aged  as  well  oa  the  inexperienced,  the  grave  and  the  re- 
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fleeting,  the  gay  and  the  thoughllcss.  They  are  learned  without  ostontationf  pious 
without  any  tincture  of  enthusiasm,  argumentative  witliout  pedantry,  and  perspi- 
cuous without  losing  sight  of  the  graces  of  style  and  dictiuu."  (British  Critic,  O.  S. 
vol.  XX.  p.  306.) 

8AIXT    MARK. 

17.  GeoTg'ii  Friderici  Heiipelii  Comnientarius  in  Evangelium  Marci. 
Arj^entorati  (Strasburgh),  1716.  8vo. 

Carpzov  has  indicated  this  Commentary  as  being  an  excellent  one  ;  we  have 
never  seen  it. 

SAINT    LUKE. 

18.  Sam.  Frid.  Nath.  Mori  Pra?lectiones  in  Luc®  Erangelium, 
edidit  C.  A.  Donut.     Lipsiw,  1795.  Svo. 

SAINT  JOHN. 

19.  Joannis  Clarisse,  Pro  Evangclii  Joannci  'AT0ENTEIA  Disser- 
tatio  Critico-TJieologica.     Ilarderovici,  1800.  Svo. 

19.*  Caroli  Gulieltni  Stein,  Authcntia  Evangclii  Joannis  contra 
Bretsclineidcri  Objectioncs  dcfcnsa.  Additur  Specimen  Novi  Lcxici 
Joannci.     Bri^ndenburgi,  18*21.  Svo. 

This  publication  contains  a  satisfactory  vindication  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
writings  of  Saint  John,  again.st  the  objections  of  M.  Bretschneider  ;  who,  in  his 
Probabilia  de  Evangelii  et  Epit^tolarum  Johannis  Apostoli  indole  ot  origine,  (I'ip- 
sice,  16*20,  8vo.)  had  asserted,  contrary  to  all  evidence,  —  tliat  the  writmgs  which 
hoar  tliat  apostle's  name,  were  compiled  after  his  decease  by  some  Gentile  Chris- 
tian in  tlie  beginning  of  the  second  century,  who  passed  himself  for  the  apostle ! 

20.  A.  Tb.  Calmbcrg,  De  antiquissimis  Patrum  pro  Evangelii  Jo- 
annci av^svTsia  Testimoniis.     Lipsiee  ct  Hamburgi,  1823.  folio. 

21.  L.  Usteri,  Commentatio  Critica,  in  qua  Jobannis  Evangelium 
gcnuinam  esse,  ex  comparatis  IV  Evangeliorum  de  coena  ultimi  et 
de  passione  Jesu  Cbristi  narrationibus,  ostenditur.  Turici,  1823^  Sro. 

21.*  G.  F.  Weber,  Autbentia  capitis  ultimi  Evangelii  Jobannis, 
biijusque  Evangelii  totius,  argumentorum  internorum  usu  vindicata. 
Halo?,  1823.  Svo. 

22.  An  Exposition  of  tbe  Oospel  of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  Jobn. 
By  George  Hutcbeson,  Minister  of  tbe  Gospel  at  Edinburgb.  Lon* 
don,  1657.  folio. 

A  Book  not  of  common  occurrence  :  it  contains  many  valuable  observations. 

23.  Commentarius  Analytico-Exegcticus,  tarn  literalis  quam  realis, 
Evangelii  secundum  Jobannem.  Auctore  Fred.  Adol.  Lampe.  Am- 
stelirdami,  1724—1726.  3  vols.  4to. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  work  on  Saint  John's  Gospel  that  was 
ever  published,  every  thing  which  the  learned  author  could  possibly  collect,  in  or- 
der to  illustrate  the  Evangelist,  being  here  concentrated.  It  is,  however,  a  work 
better  adapted  to  the  mature  scholar  than  to  the  student  in  divinity,  who  may  not 
nUvays  bo  able  to  select  with  judgment  from  these  ample  tomes.  Lampe  also 
composed  two  quarto  volumes  of  Dissertationes  Philologico-Theologic®,  on  Saint 
John's  Gospel,  which  were  published  in  1737,  by  Dr.  Gerdes.  They  are  replete 
with  solid  erudition. 

24.  Parapbrasis  Evangelii  Joannis,  cum  Notis  et  Cantabrigiensis 
Codicis  Latino  Textu,  a  Joanne  Salomone  Semlero.  Hidas,  1771. 
Svo. 

Semler  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  biblical  critics  of  Germany,  during  the 
last  century  :  his  writings,  which  illustrate  with  groat  ability  many  philological 
difficulties,  bear  a  high  price ;  but  he  espoused  such  rational  dogmas,  in  certain 
points  of  doctrine,  which  are  of  fundamental  importt^e  that  the  student  cannot 
be  too  much  on  his  guard  against  them.  '•  ^  .  -, 

VOL.   IT.  100 
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2o.  Sum.  Frid.  Xutlian.  Mori  Rccitationes  iii  Evangelium  Joannis  ; 
aiiimudveraioncs  subjecit  TIio.  Imin.  Dindorf.  Pragce,  1795.  8vo. 
lapsia*,  18'/21.  8vo. 

2G.  Notes,  Critical  and  Disscrtatory,  on  the  Gospel  and  Epistles 
of  Saint  John.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Shepherd,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  London, 
1796.  4to. 

Though  bearing  the  date  of!  7%.  this  volume  was  not  published  until  the  year 
1801.  See  an  analysis  of  it  in  the  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxxviii.  pp.  145— loO. 

27.  Caroli  Titmanni  Meletemata  Sacra,  sive  Commentarius  Exe- 

getico-Chtico-Dogmaticus  in  EvangeUum  Joannis.  Lipsiae,  1816.  8to. 

The  author  of  this  work  waa  superintendent  of  the  diocese  of  Dresden.  With- 
out vouching  for  urery  opinion  Dr.  Titniann  lias  offered,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  sayins  that  bis  work  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  valuable  commentary  on  Saint 
John's  Gospel,  extant  in  the  compass  of  a  single  8vo.  volume,  and  though  it  does 
not  render  Lampe's  expensive  work  unnecessary,  it  may  be  advantageouSy  substi- 
tuted for  this,  where  tlie  student  cannot  obtain  access  to  it. 

28.  Practical  Lectures  upon  the  Ten  First  Chapters  of  the  Gospel 
of  Saint  John.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitman,  M.  A.  London,  1822. 8ro. 

29.  Five  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John,  as  bearing  Testi- 
mony to  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour.  By  C.  C.  J.  Rlomfield,  D.  D. 
London,  \^^\.  12nio. 

THE    ACTS    OF   THE    APOSTLES. 

30.  The  Apostolical  History  of  Mr.  Cradock,  Dr.  Benson^s  Histo- 
ry of  the  first  planting  of  Christianity,  and  Mr.  Bevan's  Life  of  Paid, 
all  of  which  have  heen  mentioned  in  p.  485.  of  this  voliune,  deserve 
to  be  noticed  in  this  place,  among  those  writers  who  have  materially 
illustrated  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

31.  Caroli  Mario;  de  Veil  Acta  Sanctorum  Apo^tolonim  ad  litte- 
ram  «xplicata.     Londini,  1684.  8vo. 

This  is  one  of  the  scarcest  of  Dr.  de  Veil's  expository  publications :  it  was  trans- 
lated into  EngUsh,  and  entitled  A  Literal  ExpuuuUicn  of  the  Acts  of  tkt  Holm 
Apostles.  H  ritten  in  Latine,  by  C.  M.  du  Veil,  D.  D.  noio  translated  into  Enffli^ 
out  of  a  copy  carefully  retieioed  and  corrected  by  the  Author.  To  tthich  is  addtdy 
a  learned  hissertation  about  Baptism  for  the  Dead.  I  Cor.  zv.  39.  Written  in 
LatinCf  by  the  famous  Fredericus  Spanhemius,  Filius.  Londcm,  1685.  8vo. 

32.  The  History  of  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles  confirmed  from 
other  Authors,  and  considered  as  full  evidence  of  the  Truth  of  Cliris- 
tianity.     By  Richard  Biscoe,  D.  D.     London,  1742.  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  learned  and  elaborate  work  contains  the  substance  of  Dr.  Biscoe's  sermons 
preached  at  Mr.  Boyle's  lecture  between  the  years  173G  and  1738.  Dr.  Doddridge 
frequently  refers  to  it  as  a  work  of  great  utility,  and  as  showing,  in  the  most  con- 
vincing manner,  how  incontestably  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  Christianity. 

33.  Acta  Apostolorum  Gropce,  perpetua  annotatione  illustrata  a 
Car.  Hen.  Heinrichs.     Gottingen,  1809.  2  parts  or  vols.  8vo. 

This  forms  a  part  of  Koppe's  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  with  notes,  men- 
tioned  in  p.  785.  of  this  Appendix.  Some  of  Ileinrichs's  expositions  are  character^ 
i.^ed  by  that  lax  system  of  interpretation  which  is  adopted  by  some  modern  ezposi- 
tons  and  critics  in  Germany,  and  against  which  the  student  cannot  be  too  mnch 
unon  his  guard.  Take  one  instance  ;  the  account  of  Ananias  &]ling  down  dead 
(Acts  V.  i — 6.)  is  made  to  mean  that  Peter  stabbed  Ananias;  which  (says  Hein- 
richs) di>es  not  at  all  disagree  with  the  Tehement  and  easily  exasperated  temper  of 
Peter  !  On  the  absurdity  of  this  exposition  —  if  exposition  it  may  be  calleo,— it 
is  unnecessary  to  make  any  remark. 

34.  Acti«)ns  uf  the  Apostles,  translated  from  the  original  Greek 
by  the  Rev.  John  WUlis,  B.  D.     London,  1789.  8vo. 
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This  work  "  ia  divided  into  several  sections,  to  which  aro  added  notes,  styled 
Proofs  and  Illustrations.  Some  of  the  author's  alterations,  we  think,  are  real  im- 
provements ;  others,  the  contrary  ;  some  are  very  fanciful ;  and  there  are  othersy 
for  which  we  cannot  at  all  account."  (Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  154.) 

35.  Sam.  Frid.  Nathan.  Mori  Versio  et  Explicatio  Actuura  Apoato- 
licorum.  Edidit,  aniuiadversiones  rcceiitiorum  suasque  adjecit,  Gott- 
lob  Immanuel  Dindorf.     Lipsio;,  1701,  2  vols.  8vo. 

36.  Lectures  on  t)ie  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  explanatory  and  practi- 
cal.    By  Richard  Stack,  D.  D.  2d  edition.     London,  1805.  8vo. 

37.  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  delivered  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Stockton-upon-Tees,  during  Lent,  in  the  Years  1803, 1804, 
1805,  and  1806.  Illustrated  with  maps.  By  John  Brewster,  M.  A. 
London,  1807.  2  vols.  8vo. 

''  Both  these  authors  profess  to  imitate  tlie  Biflhop  of  London's  (Porteus)  ex- 
cellent Lectures  on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  By  a  mere  comparison  of  bulk  it  is 
evident  that  Dr.  Stack's  lectures  must  be  more  slight  and  cursory  than  those  of 
Mr.  Brewster,  the  one  being  twice  the  extent  of  the  other."  Dr.  Stack's  lecturet 
"  contain  little  more  than  a  recapitulation  of  the  subjects  of  the  chapters  in  other 
words.  Nor  have  wo  been  able  to  discover  any  remarks  in  his  book  but  what  are 
60  extremely  plain  and  obvious,  that  they  seeui  to  bo  hardly  worth  committing  to 

1)aper,  much  less  to  the  press.  Mr.  Brewster  proceeds  in  a  very  different  style, 
le  is  full  of  illustrations  from  the  fathers  and  divines  of  various  ages ;  and  his 
own  remarks  aro  not  trite,  but  lively  as  well  as  just.  Mr.  B.'s  lectures  may  be 
justly  recommended,  as  approaching  much  more  nearly  to  the  model,  which  both 
undertook  to  imitate,  and  as  not  only  instructive,  but  pleasing  and  attractive." 
(British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  x.\x.  pp.  133,  134.  130.  See  also  Eclectic  Review,  O.  S. 
vol.  ii.  p.  408.) 

38.  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apo.stles.  By  John  Dick,  D.  D. 
Glasgow.  2d  edition,  1822.  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  these  Lectures  was  in  two  volumes,  which  were  published 
at  different  times.  Dr.  Dick  is  advantageously  known  as  the  author  of  a  sensible 
and  well-written  essay  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Speaking  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  first  edition,  some  critics  have  remarked  that  his  discussion  of  the 
principal  topics  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  "  is  fully  calculated  to  esta- 
blish the  fiiith  of  Christians  in  their  holy  religion,  and  furnishes  them  with  some 
excellent  practical  rules  for  the  regulation  of  their  moral  conduct.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  cheerfully  recommend  the  present  volume  to  the  attention  of  tlio  pub- 
lic." (Eclectic  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  ii.  pp.  438.  440.)  The  same  critics  (vol.  v.  part 
ii.  p.  834.),  speaking  of  the  two  volumes  collectively,  observe,  that  tiiey  contain 
altogether  an  useful  illustration  of  many  important  passages  of  the  Acts  ;  they  are 
full  of  good  sense  and  orthodox  divinity,  conveyed  in  a  perspicuous  and  easj 
style.     The  second  edition  of  these  lectures  has  been  carefully  revised. 

Many  valuable  philological  and  historical  illustrations  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles arc  likewise  to  bo  found  in  Johannis  Ernesti  Immanuelis  Walchii  Disserta- 
tiones  in  Acta  Apostolorum.  4to.  3  vols.  Jena,  175G-oO. 

COMMENTATORS    ON   THE    WHOLE   OR   GREATER   PART    OF   THE 

EPISTLES.^ 

39.  Joacliimi  Lnnj^ii  Commentatio  Historico-Hermeneutica  de  vita 
et  epistolis  apostoli  Pauli,  ita  adornata,  ut  isagogen  generalem  et  spe* 

1  Though  not  a  commentary  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  the  author  cannot 
pass  in  silence  Bishop  Burgess's  Initia  Paulinaf  sive  ItUroductio  ad  Lectionem  PauU 
Epistoiarumf  12mo.  London,  1804.  It  is  adapted  indeed  for  the  exclusive  use  ol 
those  who  are  studving  the  Epistles  of  Saint  raul  in  the  original  lanj^age.  This 
little  volume  contains,  1.  Pauli  Epistolam  ad  Philipp.  Grece  et  Anglice,  cum  bre- 
vibus  notis  Kuttneri ;  2.  Theophylacti  Prosmia  Epistolarum  ;  3.  Ejusdem  Inter- 
pretationem  Epistolae  ad  Philipp. ;  4.  RosenmOlleri  Scholia  ad  eandem.    QuibiM 

Sreeunt  Kuttneri  Observata  de  Idiomatibus  Novi  Testament!.    Though  not  speca- 
ed  in  the  title  page,  there  are  added  two  valuable  extracts  from  Henry  Stephens'* 
and  our  learned  countryman  Gataker's  Diasertationea  de  Stylo  Novi  Teatamenti : 
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cialein  historico-cxegeticum  priebent  in  Acta  Apostolorum  et  Pauli 
Kpistolas,  nee  non  in  ipsam  Hermenculicam  Sucram.     Halae,  1718 

4to. 

A  most  valuable  work|  which  is  not  of  common  occurrence  :  both  Walchius  and 
Michaclitf  concur  in  stating  that  it  throws  great  light  on  St.  Paurs  Epistles,  of 
which  it  presents  very  copious  analyses.  The  Appendix  containa  similar  analyse* 
of  the  epistles  of  Peter,  James,  and  Judo  ;  and  also  numerous  aphoriams  on  the 
Interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  particularly  of  the  phraseology  of  St.  Pau1'>  epis- 
tles. The  latter  were  corrected,  enlarged,  and  reprinted  at  Halle  in  1733,  m  a 
•eparatu  volume,  the  title  of  which  is  given  at  length,  in  p.  7^3.  svpra. 

40.  (iiilichni  Estii  in  omnes  Pauli  et  aliorum  apostolorum  Episto- 

lai}  Comnieuturius.     Paris,  1679.  folio. 

The  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  work,  which  Roman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants alike  concur  to  recommend  as  an  excellent  critical  help  to  the  exposition  of 
the  apostolic  Epistles.  The  Prefaces  of  Estius  are  particularly  valuable.  A  very 
useful  .Abridgment  of  this  work,  as  well  as  of  the  Commentary  of  Cornelius  a  La- 
pide  so  fur  as  concerns  St.  Paul's  Epistles^  was  published  by  John  Van  Gorcum, 
at  Antwerp,  in  lO^JK  {?vo.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Louvam,  1754.  8vo.  entitled 
—  Epitome  commenturio-mm  Gulielmi  Estii  S.  Th.  DortoriSy  et  Com.  a  iMpidCy  t 
8oc.  Jesu  Theologi,  in  omnts  D.  PauU  Epi^toUis,  per  Johanntm  k  Gurmm,  Prts- 
byterunif  coUeeta.     Editio  nora^  D.  Pauli  teztu  et  G.  Estii  Pr^Jationibus  aucta. 

41.  A  New  Literal  Translation,  from  the  Original  Greek,  of  all 
the  Apostolical  Epistles ;  with  a  Commentary  and  Notes,  philological, 
critical,  explanatory,  and  practical.  To  which  is  added,  a  History 
of  the  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  By  James  Macknight,  D.  D.  4to. 
4  vols.  179.> ;  8vo.  with  the  Greek  Text,  6  vols.  2d  Edition,  with 
the  Life  of'tjie  Author.  Without  the  Greek  Text,  in  StoIs.  4to.  and 
4  vols.  8vo. 

This  work,  to^otlicr  with  the  harmony  noticed  in  p.  482  of  this  voiame,  in  in 
Bishop  TomlinoH  list  of  books  for  clergymen.  A  specimen  of  it,  containing  the 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  was  pubhshed  in  4to.  in  1787  ;  ai^  the  work  itself, 
wo  are  iaf«>rmed  in  Dr.  M.'s  life  (vol.  i.  8vo.  p.  xv.),was  the  unremitting  labour  of 
nearly  thirty  ycarrf,  during  wliich  period  seldom  loss  than  eleven  boors  a  day  were 
emnloyod  on  it.  ''  We  apprehend  tliat  few  persons  who  shall  peruse  this  work 
witli  competent  judgment  and  due  respect  for  the  sacred  writinffs,  will  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  that  Dr.  M.  is  also  entitled  to  approbation  and  appumae,  as  a  faithful 
translator,  a  learned  and  able  commentator,  and  a  pious  divine.*'  (Monthly  Re- 
view, N.  S.  vol.  zviii.  p.  41 1.)  "  It  is  a  work  of  theological  labour  not  often  pa- 
ralleled, and  an  ample  storehouse  of  observations  to  exercise  not  only  the  student 
out  the  adept  in  divinity.  If  we  do  not  always  implicitly  coincide  with  the  author 
in  opinion  (whicli  in  such  various  matter  cannot  reasonably  be  expected),  we  can 
always  praise  his  diligence,  his  learning,  and  his  piety ;  qualities  which  confer  no 
trifling  rank  on  any  scriptural  interpreter  or  commentator."  (British  (>itic,  O.  S. 
vol.  vii.  Preface,  p.  ii.) 

42.  A  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  upon  all  Saint  Paul's  Epistles. 
Done  by  several  eminent  men  at  Oxford,  corrected  and  improved  by 
the  late  Rij|;ht  Rev.  and  learned  Bishop  Fell.  London,  1702.  3d 
Edition,  8vo. 

'"^f'All  on  the  Epistles  is  very  short ;  but  most  of  his  notes  are  worthy  of  remark. 
The  collection  of  parallel  Scriptures  is  judicious,  and  the  translation  in  some 
places  altered  for  the  better."    (Dr.  Doddridge.) 

43.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  to  the 
Galatians,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  Romans,  Ephesians.  To  which  is 
prefixed.  An  Essay  for  the  understanding  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistle*  bj 

'*  thus  collecting  some  of  the  most  valuable  illustrations  of  the  style  of  Saint  Paul's 
Epistles  that  can  be  offered  to  the  attention  of  the  student.'*  (British  Critic,  0. 8. 
vol.  XXV.  p.  413.)  This  valuable  work  is  at  present  oat  of  print,  and  extremely 
scarce  and  dear. 
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consulting  Saint  Paul  himself.     By  John  Locke.  London,  1733.  4to. 
(Works,  vol.  iii.)  also  in  Svo. 

44.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  to  the 
Colossians,  Philippians,  and  Hebrews,  afler  the  manner  of  Mr.  Locke. 
To  which  arc  annexed,  several  Critical  Dissertations  on  particular 
Parts  of  Scripture,  &c.  6lc.  By  the  late  reverend  and  learned  Mr. 
James  Pierce  of  Exon.     London,  1733,  second  edition,  4to. 

45.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  to  the 
Thessalonians,  Timothy,  Philemon,  and  Titus ;  and  the  Seven  Ca- 
tholic Epistles  by  James,  Peter,  Jude,  and  John,  6cc.  &c.  By 
George  Benson,  D.  D.  London,  1752,  1756,  best  editions,  2  vols.  4to. 

*^  Locke,  Pierce,  and  Benson  make  up  a  complete  commentary  on  the  Epistles ; 
and  are  indeed  all  in  the  number  of  the  most  ingenious  commentators  I  have  ever 
read.  Tliey  plainly  thought  very  closely,  and  attended  much  to  connection,  which 
tlioy  have  ofton  set  in  a  most  clear  view.  But  they  all  err  in  too  great  a 
fondness  for  new  interpretations  :  and  in  supposing  the  design  of  the  apostles  less 
general  than  it  seems  to  have  been.  It  must  be  allowed  that  Benson  illustrates 
the  spirit  of  Paul  sometimes  in  an  admirable  manner,  even  beyond  any  former 
writer.    See  especially  his  Epistle  to  Philemon."     (Dr.  Doddridge.) 

46.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  translated,  with  an  Exposi- 
tion and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Belsham.  London,  1822.  2 
vols.  4to. ;  also  in  4  vols.  Svo. 

Mr.  Belsham  is  one  of  the  reputed  editors  of  the  "  Improved  Version"  of  tlie 
Now  Testament,  noticed  in  p.  790.  supra.  This  exposition  of  Saint  Paul's  Epis- 
tles (which  is  noticed  here,  only  that  the  author  may  not  be  charged  with  design- 
edly omitting  it)  is  executed  on  the  same  principles.  See  an  Examination  of  it 
in  the  Eclectic  Review  for  May  and  June,  1823,  and  also  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  New  Edinburgh  Review,  pp.  327—359. 

47.  Gottlob  Christiani  Storr,  Interpretatio  Epistolarura  Paul!  ad 
Philippeuses,  ad  Colossenses,  et  ad  Philemonem,  ac  etiam  in  Episto- 
lam  Jacobi,  Svo. 

These  valuable  philological  commentaries  on  the  above  mentioned  Epistles  are 
inserted  in  the  Urst  and  second  volumes  of  Dr.  Storr's  Opuscula  Acndemica  ad  In- 
terpretationem  Librorum  Sacrorvm  perlinentiat  8vo.  Tubingen,  179G,  1797.  Vol. 
ii.  of  the  same  collection  also  contains  some  valuable  historical  notices,  which  mate- 
riallv  contribute  to  elucidate  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  We  are 
further  indebted  to  the  same  learned  author  for  a  similar  philological  commentary 
on  tho  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  vol.  ii.  of  Velthusen's  and  Kuindel's  collection 
of  Commentaiiones  Theologica:. 

48.  Versio  Latina  Epistolarum  Novi  Testamenti,  perpetua  Anno- 
tatioiie  ilhistrata  a  Godofr.  Sigism.  laspis.  Lipsiie,  vol.  i.  1703.  vol. 
ii.  1797.  Svo. 

A  now  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  very  materially  enlarged  and 
oorructed,  was  published  at  Leipsic,  in  1831. 

40.  Annotations  on  the  Epistles,  being  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Els- 
ley^s  Annotations  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  principally  designed 
for  the  use  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  the  Rev.  James  SSlade, 
M.  A.     London,  1S16.  2  vols.  Svo. 

Tliis  work  is  executed  on  the  same  plan  as  Mr.  Elsley's  Annotations  on  tlie  Gos- 
pels, nuticcd  in  p.  792.  of  this  Appendix,  to  which  it  is  designed  as  a  continuation. 

50.  A  Harmony  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  to  which  is 
added,  A  Summary  of  the  Entire.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  M.  A. 
Cambridge,  ISOO.  4to. 

Though  not  a  commentary  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  this  work  affords 
■o  vaiuiwle  an  help  towards  ascertaining  the  doctrinal  agreement  of  the  Epistlec, 
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that  it  deserves  special  notice  in  this  place.    See  a  further  account  of  its  plan  and 
•xocution,  in  page  485.  of  the  present  volume. 

ROMANS. 

51.  Jo.  Jac.  Rambachii  Introductio  Historico-Theologica  in  Epis- 
tolam  Pauli  ad  Ronianos.  Adjecta  est  Martini  Lutlieri  aurea  prefa- 
tio,  variis  observationibus  exegeticis  atque  apologeticis  illiutrata. 
Halce,  1727.  8vo. 

Though  not  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  this  introduction  maj 
very  advantatreously  bo  substituted  for  one  :  not  a  single  point  is  omitted  that  can 
throw  any  lic^lit  on  the  author,  time  and  place  of  writin^^)  the  external  and  inter- 
nal state  of  the  Christian  church  at  Rome,  the  scope  and  style,  and  the  canonical 
authority  of  this  admirable  Epistle.  The  preface  of  Luther  truly  deserves  the 
epithet  of  ^o///«;n;  it  illustrates  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  apostle,  and  his 
arguments  of  the  chapters  are  singularly  perspicuous.  In  our  analysis,  &c.  of 
Samt  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  we  have  been  largely  indebted  to  Rambach's 
publication. 

52.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  to 
which  is  prefixed,  a  Key  to  the  Apos»tolic  Writings,  or  an  Essay  to 
explain  the  Gospel  Scheme  and  the  principal  Words  and  Plirases  the 
Apostles  have  used  in  describing  it.  By  J.  Taylor,  D.  D.  Second 
and  best  edition,  1747.  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  this  celebrated  and  learned  work  appeared  in  17-15 ;  two 
others  were  printed  in  the  years  1754  and  1701).  Arclibp.  Ma^ee  pronounces  the 
system  developed  in  this  key,  to  be  ^*  nothing  more  than  an  artificial  accommoda- 
tion of  Scripture  phrases  to  notions  utterly  rupusrnant  to  Christian  doctrine."  Dr. 
Taylor's  scheme  (which  was  Arian)  is  examined  by  Archbp.  Mojree  in  the  first  vo* 
lumc  of  his  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  pp.  181 — 168.  1D9 — ^201.  9'Si — 333.  In 
the  Christian  Observer  for  1807,  which  Dr.  M.  justly  characterises  **  as  a  periodi- 
cal publication,  distinguished  for  the  uprightness  and  talent  with  which  it  a  con- 
ducted," there  is  a  scries  of  valuable  letters  on  the  subject  of  thia  work.  See 
ChriHtian  Observer,  vol.  vi.  pp.  5—8.  77—81.  151—158.  ti*J— 332.  2*V— 296.  3C0 
— 'M}7.  and  433 — 438.)  Dr.  Taylor's  work  contains  however  several  valuable  phi- 
1olo<ricaI  illustrations  of  tho  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  wliich  wo  have  availed 
ourselves  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

53.  A  Paraphrase,  with  Critical  Annotations,  on  the   Epistles  of 

Saint  Paul  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians.     Bj  Timothy  Edwards, 

A.  M.     London,  1752.  4to. 

We  notice  this  work,  which  is  judiciously  compiled  from  the  best  previous 
commentaries  on  these  two  Epistles,  because  it  is  occasionally  to  be  purchased  at 
a  cheap  rate.  "  The  author  appears  to  us  to  have  been  a  person  of  learning,  judr- 
ment,  and  candour,  and  well  acquainted  witli  the  sacred  writing^s.  He  endeavours, 
in  tlie  first  place,  to  give  his  readers  a  distinct  view  of  the  wnole  Epistle,  to  dis- 
cover tho  true  occasion  of  the  apostle's  writing  it,  tho  main  subject  of  it.  the  prin* 
cipal  branches  of  which  it  consists,  and  the  subdivision  of  them  into  their  proper 
sections,  paragraphs,  and  periods  ;  and  tlien  to  clear  up  the  connection  of  these 
several  particulars,  the  seeming  perplexity  of  the  arguments,  and  the  hidden  force 
of  tho  reasonings,  in  order  to  set  forth  the  true  meaning  and  coherence  of  the 
whole  discourse  in  a  clear  light."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  412.) 

54.  Jacohi  Welleri  Adnotationes  in  Epistolam  Panli  ad  Romaoos. 

Brunswick,  1754.  4to. 

Walchius  states,  that  this  work  holds  a  high  rank  in  Germany,  among  the  best 
commentaries  on  Saint  Panrs  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  and  that  Wcller's  exposi- 
tion is  both  learned  and  solid. 

55.  Jo.  Sal.  Semleri  Paraphrasis  Epistols  ad  Ronianos,  cum  No- 

tis,  translatione  vetust&,  et  dissertatione  de  duplici  Appendice  hujus 

Epistolae,  in  cap.  xv.  xvi.     Halae,  1769.  small  8vo. 

Semler  also  published  similar  paraphrases  on  the  foUowiag  Epistles ;  vis.  1  &I 
Corinthians,  Hal»,  1770,1776;  Oalatians,  tM.  1779 ;  Jamts,iM.  1781 ;  1  P«t«, 
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ibid  1783;  2  Peter  and  Jude,  ibid.l7dA;  Revelation,  NeusUdt,  1785;  and  1 
John,  to  which  is  added  b^  Professor  Noesselt,  a  Disquisition,  entitled  JS'arratio 
do  Hemlero  ejusque  meritis  in  interpretations  S.  8.  8vo.  Ri^a,  1792.  Scmler  to- 
tally rejects  those  doctrines  concerning  original  sin,  &c.  which  are  received  as 
orthodox  by  the  Protestant  churches.  His  works  are  all  scarce  and  dear  in  this 
country,  —  so  that  the  student  will  not  sustain  any  loss,  who  may  not  bo  able  to 
procure  them. 

50.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Eleven  First  Chapters  of  Saint  Paurs 

Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  Thomas  Adam,  Rector  of  Wintringham. 

London,  1771.  8vo. 

*'  This  appears  to  be  the  performance  of  a  sensible  man,  who  desires  to  deliver 
the  true  sense  of  Scripture  as  far  as  he  can  attain  it,  and  to  advance  the  cause  of 
pietv  among  men.  His  method  is,  to  lay  a  small  number  of  verses  before  the 
reader  at  one  view,  in  which  are  inserted  a  few  words  to  illustrate  and  explain 
them,  and  then  he  adds  rmrnrnl^nrrrntinnn  upon  the  sense  of  tlie  passage,  with 
some  practical  remarks.  On  tljb  whole  this  paraphrase,  not  abounding  in  criticism, 
as  some  might  expect,  appears  however  to  be  a  candid,  well  meant,  practical,  and 
useful  performance."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol  xlv.  pp.  400,  401.)  What  fur- 
ther recommends  this  useful  work,  is  the  low  price  at  which  it  may  frequently  be 
procured,  it  having  been  frequently  reprinted. 

57.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Fifteenth  Chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  with  Critical  Notes  and  Observations,  and  a  preli- 
minary i)issertation ;  a  Commentary,  with  critical  Remarks,  on  the 
Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Part  of  the  Eighth  Chapters  of  the  Romans,  &.c. 
By  .John  Alexander.     London,  17G6.  4to. 

See  an  account  of  this  learned  and  ingenious  tract,  in  the  Monthly  Review, 
O.  S.  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  443 — 451. 

58.  Chr.  Frid.  Schmidii  Annotationes  in  Epistolam  Pauli  ad  Ro- 
manes.    Lipsisc,  1777.  Svo. 

59.  Sam.  Frid.  Nath.  Mori  Prselectiones  in  Epistolam  Pauli  ad 
Romanos,  cum  ejusdem  versione  Latina,  locorumque  quonindam  Novi 
Testament!  difficiliorum  interpretatione.  Edidit  J.  T.  T.  Holtzapfel. 
Lipsiae,  1794.  Svo. 

CO.  Epistola  Pauli  ad  Romanos,  Griece,  ex  recensione  novissima 
Griesbachii,  cum  commentario  perpetuo.  Edidit  Chr.  Fr.  Boehme, 
Lip.*<ia},  1806.  Svo. 

61.  Lectures,  explanatory  and  practical,  on  the  Epistle  of  Saint 
Paul  to  the  Romans.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  A.  B.  Rector  of  Des- 
ford,  &c.     London,  1816.  Svo. 

These  lectures  are  exactly  what  the  author  professes  them  to  be,  eiplanatory 
and  practical :  in  his  view  of  the  doctrinal  part  of  tlie  Epistle,  the  author  takes 
what  has  been  called  the  Calvimstic  ground,  particularly  in  his  exposition  of  the 
seventh  chapter.  Although  the  writer  of  these  remarlu  can  by  no  means  agree 
with  Mr.  F.  in  his  doctrinal  views,  ho  cheerfully  adds,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  peruse  a  simple  lecture  without  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  important  prac- 
tical considerations  which  are  earnestly  urged  upon  the  reader's  attention. 

62.  Pauli  Epistola  ad  Romanos.  Interpretatus  est  Ern.  Godofr. 
Adf.  Bockel.     Grypliiswaldise,  1821.  Svo. 

1  AND  2  CORINTHIANS. 

63.  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistolce,  Grtece,  perpetua  annotatione 
illustratsB,  a  Fr.  Aug.  Guil.  Krause,  vol.  i.  complectcns  Epistolem 
priorem.     Francofurti,  1792.  Svo. 

64.  Animadversiones  ad  Cap.  IIL  et  XIIL  Epistolae  Pauli  I.  ad 
Corinthios.  Scripsit  Dr.  Ant.  Georg.  Ilolmann,  Eccles.  et  Schol.  Due. 
Oldenburg.  Antistes  Generalis.     Lipsise,  1819.  Svo. 
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This  tract  clucidatos  certain  words  and  difficult  passages  in  the  third  and  thir- 
teenth chapters  of  St.  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

65.  Paul!  ad  Corinthios  Epistola  sccunda,  perpetua  annotatione  il- 
luBtrata,  a  Jo.  Gcorg.  Frid.  Lcun.     Lcmgovife,  1804.  8vo. 

66.  Dispututio  de  altera  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistola,  et  obserran- 
da  in  ilia  Apostoli  indole  ct  oratione,  quain  pro  suminis  in  theolo^ia 
honoribus  in  Academia  Rheno-Traject.,  publico  exaDiini  submittit 
Herm.  Jo.  Royaards.     Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  Idld.  8vo. 

This  well  compiled  academical  dissertation  consists  of  three  parts,  in  which  the 
author  examines,  1.  The  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians;  2.  The  character  of 
Saint  Paul ;  and  3.  The  language  and  style  of  the  apostle.  The  second  division 
is  particularly  valuable. 

67.  Albert!  Gerhardi  Becker,  Conjectanea  in  Locum  Paulinum  2 
Corinth.  XII.  7—9.    Magdeburgi,  1822.  Sfo. 

OALATI.WS. 

68.  A  Commentary  on  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  of  Martin  Luther.    8vo.  and  2  vols.  12mo. 

There  are  also  editions  extant  in  folio  and  4to.,  of  this  valuable  work,  which 
completely  exposes  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  works  alone.  We  may  apply 
to  it  in  particular  wliat  Erasmus  is  recorded  to  have  said  of  Luther's  commenta- 
ries in  general :  — ''  There  is  more  solid  divinity  contained  in  one  page,  tiban  could 
be  found  in  many  prolix  treatises  of  schoolmen  and  such  kind  c^*  authors."  (Mid- 
dleton  8  Biograohia  Evangelica,  vol.  i.  p.  2^.)  Walchins  states  that  Protestants 
and  Catholics  have  both  concurred  in  their  commendations  of  Luther's  work. 
(Theolog.  BibUc.  vol.  iv.  p.  007.) 

69.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  to  the 
Galatians  and  Ephesians,  with  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Observations, 
together  with  a  Critical  and  Practical  Commentary  on  the  Two  Epis* 
ties  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians.  By  the  late  learned  Samuel 
Chandler,  D.  D.     London,  1777.  4to. 

"  The  paraphrase  clearly  and  fully  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writer  ; 
the  notes  are  enriched  by  original  quotations  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  in 
order  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  learned  commentator  s  own  criticisms,  and  many 
doctrinal  and  practical  observations  are  interspersed,  with  a  view  of  farther  ex- 
plaining the  tendency  of  the  apostle's  reasoning,  and  improving  the  moral  temper 
and  conduct  of  the  reader."  "  The  commentary  on  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thes- 
salonians is  more  diffuse  :  the  author  has  every  where  introduced  references  to 
original  writers,  with  whom  none  were  more  conversant,  and  omitted  no  opportu- 
nity of  subjoining  practical  reflections,  adapted  td  the  various  passages,  which  he 
had  previously  explained  by  learned  and  hberal  criticism.'*  (Month.  Keview,O.S. 
vol.  Ivi.  pp.  101,  16:^.) 

70.  Intcrpretatio  Epistoloi  Paidi  ad  Galatas,  auctore  E.  A.  Borger. 
Lujrd.  Bat.  1807.  8vo. 

71.  Pauli  ad  Galatas  Epistola.  Latiue  vertit,  et  commentario 
pcrpetuo  illustravit  Doctor  et  Professor  G.  B.  Winer.  Lipsiae,  1821. 
8vo. 

EPHESIANS,  PIIILIPPIANS,  COLOSSI ANS,  TUESSALONIANS,  TIMOTHY, 

TITUS,  &.C. 

72.  Expositio  Epistolie  D.  Pauli  ad  Colossenses,  per  reverendum 
in  ChristoPatrem,  Joannem  [Davenant]  Sari sburiensem  jam  primum 
edita  :  olim  ab  eodem,  Dominse  Margaretse  in  Academii  Cantabrigi-. 
enj*i  Professore  Theologico  dictata.     CantabrigieB,  1627.  folio. 

7t|.  Joannis  Tarnovii  Commentarius  in  Epistolas  Pauli  ad  Epkea- 
OS,  ad  Philippenses,  ad  Colossenses,  et  ad  Tbessalonicenses.  4to. 
Rostochii,  1030. 
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74.  Pauli  Apostoli  Epistola  nd  Pliilippenses,  Gricce,  ex  recensione 
Gricsbachiana,  nova  versionc  Latiiia  et  annotatione  perpetua  illus* 
trata,  a  J.  G.  Ain-Knde.  8vo.     Vitebergas  1708. 

75.  An  Exposition  upon  tlie  Ejiistle  to  the  Colossians.  Wherein 
not  on]y  the  text  is  methodically  analysed,  but  the  sense  of  the  words, 
by  the  help  of  writers,  both  antient  and  modern,  is  explained.  By 
N.  Byfield.     London,  IG15.  foho. 

7G.  A  Familiar  Exposition  and  Application  of  the  Epistle  of  Saint 
Paul  to  the  Colossians,  in  a  course  of  Eight  Sermons  ;  including  an 
Examination  of  the  General  Nature  and  Use  of  the  Epistles  of  the 
New  Testament,  &c.  By  Thomas  Gisborne,  M.  A.  London,  1816. 
8vo. 

For  an  analysis  of  this  very  useful  little  work  see  the  Christian  Observer  for 
1816,  vol.  XV.  pp.  5:24— 634. 

77.  An  Exposition  upon  the  Two  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul 

to  the  Thessalonians.     By  the  Reverend  Father  John  Jewell,  Bishop 

of  Salisbury.     Reprinted  from  the  original  edition.     Loudon,  181 L 

8vo. 

This  valuable  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  printed  in  the 
folio  edition  of  Bp.  Jewell's  works,  (London,  ICO!))  and  also  in  the  seventh  volume 
•f  the  compilation,  intitled  the  **  Fathers  of  the  English  Church." 

78.  Joannis  Alphonsi  Turretini  Commentlirius  Theoretico-practi- 
cus  in  Epistolas  Divi  Pauli  ad  Thessalonicenses.  Basileo?,  1739. 8vo. 

79.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Colossians,  to  the  Thessaloni- 
ans, to  Timothy,  and  to  Titus,  and  the  General  Epistle  of  St.  James : 
A  new  Version  from  the  Greek,  and  chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Griea- 
faach.     By  Philalethcs.     London,  1820.  12mo. 

Of  this  translation,  which  in  many  instances  is  made  to  support  the  scheme  of 
the  modern  Socinians,  Uie  reader  will  find  an  account  in  the  Eclectic  Review,  (N. 
8.)  vol.  xiv.  pp.  *i77— 2ti3. 

80.  Pauli  Epistola;  ad  Thessalonicenses.  -  Recensuit,  vetcnim  re- 
ceutiorum(|ue  notns  selcctas  cougessit,  suasque  adjecit,  et  tamquam 
specimen  nova;  oditionis  Epistolarum  Pauli  edidit  F.  Schleiermacher. 
Beroliui,  182:3.  8vo. 

PHILEMON. 

81.  Pauli  ad  Philomonem  Epistola,  Gricce  et  Latine,  iflustrata  a 
Lcbr.  Gottl.  Schmidio.     Lipsiic,  1786.  8vo. 

HEBREWS. 

82.  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  preliminary 
Exercitations.  By  John  Owen,  D.  D.  folio.  4  vols.  London,  16(18 — 
1674.  8vo.  7  vols. 

This  work  is  particularly  valuable  for  its  illuntration  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews by  the  aid  of  Rabbinical  learning :  a  well  executed  abridgment  of  it  was 
published  in  4  vols.  Hvo.  171K),  by  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Williams,  of  which  a  new 
edition  was  printed  in  J  615.  4  vols.  8vo. 

83.  Joannis  Braunii  Commentarius  in  Epistolam  ad  Hebrrcos,  cum 
indicibiis  locuplctissimis  et  quibusdam  tabulis  oeneis  elegantissimis. 
Amstel.  1705.  4to. 

Professor  Braun  or  Brauniiis  is  well  known  for  sevemi  valuablo  pieces,  einci' 
datin;^  sacred  antiquities ;  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the 
opinion  of  J.  B.  Carpzov,  is  one  of  the  best  ever  edited.  It  is  indeed  truly  valua- 
cle  for  its  illustrations  by  the  aid  of  Rabbinical  learning  ;  and  the  author  M  par- 
ticularly able,  in  refuting  the  perverse  interpretatJous  of  the  celebrated  Socinian 
teacher,  Schlichtingius. 
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84.  Joaniiis  Bcnedicti  Carpzovii  Excrcitationes  in  Pauli  Epistolan 

ad  llebnRos  ex  Pliilone  Alcxandrina.     Ilelmstadt,  1750.  8to. 

A  work  of  singular  utility  in  explaining  the  phraseology  of  St.  Paul's  Episileto 
the  Hebrews. 

85.  A  Paraplirnso  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewg.    To 

which  i.s  prefixed   an   Inquiry   into  —  the  Author   of  this  Epistle; 

when  it  was  written  ;  the  manner  of  citing  the  Old  Testament;  and 

the  metliod  of  reasoning  in  it,  Slc.    By  Arthur  Ashley  Sykes,  D.  D. 

liondoli,  1755.  4to. 

"  Tliis  production  cannot  fail  to  throw  much  useful  light  on  that  part  of  dirin 
revelation  which  it  is  iutcnded  to  illustrate."    (Montlily  Review,  O.  S.  vol.XiiLt 

8($.  Joannis  Augusti  Ernesti  Lectiones  Academicse  in  Epistolam 
ad  llebnros  ad  ipt>o  revisas  cum  ejusdem  cxcursibuB  theologicis  edi- 
ciit ;  commentarium,  in  quo  multa  ad  recentissimonim  imprimis  in- 
terprctum  sentcntias  pcrtinentia  uberius  iUustrautur,  adjecit  Gotlib 
Immanuel  Dindorf.     Lipsisr,  1815,  royal  8vo. 

These  .irafUmic  Lectures  of  Ernesti  were  delivered  by *that  eminent  scbolartsd 
divine  whili.>  he  was  profcKsor  of  Divinity  at  Leipsic.  They  have  been  edited  fitrn 
his  corrected  copy,  with  various  important  additions  by  rrofessor  Dindorf^  vth? 
succeeded  him  in  the  llebrow  chair  at  Leipsic.  These  are  included  betweeo  brad* 
ets,  with  the  initial  letter  D.  On  somo  of  the  earlier  chapters  there  are  also  ^Mce 
marginal  observations  of  an  anonymous  pupil  of  Ernesti's,  which  are  distinctlj* 
marked.  Altogether  this  may  be  pronounced  the  most  complete  critical  cozumen- 
tary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Flcbrews  that  is  extant. 

87.  Adr.  Leon.  Van  der  Mesch,  Specimen  Hermeneuticum,  in  lo- 
cum ad  Hebra^os  ix.  14.     Lugd.  Bat.  1819.  8vo. 

88.  A  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
By  Archibald  Maclean.     London,  1819.  2  vols.  8vo. 

'^  We  are  acquainted  with  no  expository  work  in  our  language,  which,  wi\hin  vs 
small  a  compass,  contains  so  much  valuable  matter,  and  truly  scriptural  illustration. 
It  is  not  a  work  of  imagination,  but  of  judgment.  It  deals  not  in  conjectures  or 
random  interpretations  ;  but  in  sohd,  judicious  investigation.  It  discoTcn  no 
fondness  for  novelty,  nor  any  silly  attachment  to  the  suffrage  of  antiquity.  It  l< 
nniformly  calm,  serious,  and  scriptural.  The  illustrations  of  the  divinity,  the 
sacrifice,  the  priesthood,  and  the  covenant  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  most  ex- 
cellent, though  on  some  points  he  differs  from  expositors  of  estabUshcd  reputation 
Some  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  rather  dissents  from  very  g^eneraily  reccirei? 
opinions,  are  taken  up  in  an  appendix  to  the  second  volume.  It  contains  an  csaj 
on  the  double  sense  of  prophecy  ;  one  on  the  administration  of  angols,  previoa5ti> 
Christ's  resurrection  and  exaltation  ;  and  another  on  the  commencement  of  tbi^ 
exercise  of  Christ's  office  as  high  priest."  (London  Christian  Instructor,  July  l^U* ) 

89.  F.  A.  Seyffarth,  De  cpistolee,  quo;  dicitur  ad  Hebrceos,  indole 
maxime  pecidiari  Dissertatio.     Lipsiie,  1821.  8vo. 

THE  SEVEN  CATHOLIC  EPISTLES.^ 

90.  Epistolarutn  Catholicarum  Septenarius,  Greece,  cum  nova  ver- 
sioue  Latina,  ac  scholiis  grammaticis  atque  criticis,  opera  Jo.  Ben. 
Carpzovii.     Hals,  1790.  8vo. 

SAINT  JAMES,  AND  1  AND  2  PeTHR. 

91.  Sam.  Frid.  Nathan  Mori  Prtclectiones  in  Jacobi  et  Petri  Epii- 
tolas.  Edidit  C.  A.  Dbnat.     Lipsia;,  1794.  8vo. 

92.  A  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  by  Robert  Leifb- 
ton,  D.  D.  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  2  vols.  8vo. 

1  The  Paraphrases  of  Dr.  Benson  on  these  Epistles  have  already  been  noticed  ia 
p.  7D7.-of  Uut  Apv^YiidkE.. 
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This  admirable  commentary,  which  fills  the  two  first  volumes  of  Archbishop 
Leighton'g  works,  is  wholly  practical,  and  has  long  been  admired  for  its  piety.  Dr. 
Doddridge,  in  his  paraphrase  on  this  Epistle,  has  acknowledged  himself  deeply  in- 
debted to  Archbishop  Lieighton  for  many  important  hints.  Dr.  Storr,  in  hin 
'^  Opuscula  Academica,"  has  a  valuable  dissertation  on  the  occasion  and  design  of 
vrriting  the  Catholic  Epistles,  as  they  are  called.    See  vol.  ii.  pp.  3C7 — 415. 

1,  2,  AND  3  John. 

93.  Sara.  Frid.  Nath.  Mori  Preelectionos  Exegeticse  in  tres  Johan- 
nis  Epistolas,  cum  nova  earundem  paraphrasi  Latina.  Cura  C.  A. 
Hempel.     Leipsic,  1797.  8vo. 

This  work  contains  a  free  Latin  Version  of  Saint  John's  three  Epistles,  as  it 
was  dictated  by  the  late  celebrated  Professor  Morus  in  his  Divinity  Lectures,  to- 
other with  his  observations  on  it,  and  two  critical  Excursus,  oao  of  which  relates 
to  the  disputed  passage  in  1  John  v.  7,  8. 

94.  A  Commentary  upon  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Epistles 
of  Saint  John.     By  Thomas  Hawkins.     London,  1808.  8vo. 

95.  Joh.  Jac.  Rambonnet,  Specimen  Academicum  de  Secunda 
Epistola  Johannea.     Trajecti  ad  Rhcnum,  1819.  8vo. 

90.  Versio  Latina  Epistolarum  et  Libri  Visorum  Joannis  Novi  Tes- 
tamcnti,  perpetua  adnotatione  illustrata  a  M.  Godofr.  Sigismund. 
laspis.  Editio  altera,  novis  curis  cmendatu  &  aucta.  Lipsiffi,  1821. 
8vo. 

JUDE. 

97.  Ilerraanni  Witsii  Commentarius  in  Epistolam  Juda>,  4to.  Lug. 
Bat.  1703. 

A  learned,  elegant,  and  perspicuous  illustration  of  the  Epistle  of  Jade. 

98.  Epistola  Judfe,  Groece,  commentario  critico  et  annotationc  pcr« 
petua  illustrata,  a  Henr.  Carl.  Alex.  Hacnlein.    Erlang,  1799.  8vo. 

99.  Collectanea,  sive  Notm  Critic©  et  Commentarius  in  Epistolam 
Judfe.  Accedunt  De  fonte  Doctrinte,  et  Dictionis  Judae  genere  et  co- 
lore, Disscrtationes  duoe.  Auctore  M.  T.  Laurmann.  Groningss, 
1818.  8vo. 

100.  A.  Jessien,  de  oM^svrsia  Epistoltc  Judte  Commcntatio  Critica. 
Lipsice,  1820.  8vo. 

THE  REVELATION  OP  S.\INT  JOHN. 

101.  In  the  second  tome  or  part  of  Mr.  Hugh  Broughton^s  works, 
(pp.  408 — 522.)  there  is  an  ex])Osition  or  interpretation  of  the  Reve- 
lation of  Saint  John,  entitled  **  A  Revelation  of  the  Holy  Apocalypse." 
The  learned  writer  expounds  it  chiefly  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

102.  Clavis  Apocalyptica  ex  innatis  et  insitis  Visionum  Charaete- 
rihus  eruta  et  dcmonstrata  a  Josepho  Mede.  —  Ejusdem  Commenta- 
rius in  Apocalypsin,  et  Ap]>endix  ad  Clavem  Apocalypticam. 

These  excellent  treatises  *^  of  the  pious  and  profoundly  learned"  Joseph  Mede 
(as  he  is  justly  styled  in  the  title-page  to  the  collective  edition  of  his  works)  were 
originally  published  in  4to.,  but  now  form,  together  with  some  other  disauisitions 
on  prophecy,  the  second  volume  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  works.  Mede  is  uoi- 
versally  allowed  to  have  led  the  way  to  a  correct  and  rational  interpretation  of 
the  Apoealypse ;  the  examination  of  his  Clavis  occupies  the  chief  part  of  Bishop 
Hurd's  tenth  sermon  on  the  study  of  the  prophecies ;  and  that  eminent  prelate, 
after  adverting  to  the  numerous  and  abortive  attempts  to  explain  this  mysterious 
book,  which  were  made  soon  after  the  Reformation,  has  the  following  striking  ret 
mark  concerning  Mede. — *'  The  issue  of  much  elaborate  inquiry  was,  that  the 
book  itself  was  disgraced  by  the  fruitless  efforts  of  its  commentators,  and  on  the 

Kint  of  beinff  given  up  as  utterly  impenetrable,  when  a  subUme  geidus  taow  in  the 
giuning  ofUie  last  century^  andsurpriaad  the  learned  world  with  thai  great  de- 
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sideratum  —  a  key  to  tlio  Revelations.''  (Works,  vol.  v.  p.  270.)  The  tenth  of 
Bishop  Hurd's  ^rmons  on  tho  prophecies  discosscs,  aflcr  Made,  tlie  interpretation 
of  the  Apoooljpse. 

103.  Anacrisis  Apocalypseos  Joannis  Apostoli,  qua  in  veras  inter- 
pretandiB  ejus  hypotheses  diliji^enter  inquiritur,  et  ex  iisdein  iuterpre- 
tatio  facta,  certis  historiarum  mouumcntis  confirinatur  et  illustratury 
turn  quoquG  qutc  Meldcnsis  Prtesul  Bossuetus  hujuH  libri  coinmenta- 
rio  supposuit,  et  exegetico  Protcstantium  systemati  iu  visis  de  Bestia 
ac  Bubylone  Mystica  objecit,  sedulo  examinantur.  Auctorc  Campc- 
gio  Vitringa.     Amstehcdanii,  1719.  4to. 

104.  A  Perpetual  commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John, 
with  a  Prehminary  Discourse  concerning  the  Principles  upon  which 
the  said  Revelation  is  to  be  imdcrstood.  By  Charles  Daubuz,  M.  A. 
New  modelled,  abridged,  and  rendered  plain  to  the  meanest  capacity, 
by  Peter  Lancaster,  A.  M.     London,  1730.  4to. 

The  best  edition  of  an  elaborate  and  very  usofu]  work,  of  which  later  writers 
have  not  failed  to  avail  themselves.  Daubuz 's  work  was  first  printed  in  folio,  17:20. 

lO/i.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John. 
By  Moses  Lownian,  2d  edit.  London,  1745.  4to.  London,  1807.  Svo. 
4th  edition. 

Bishop  Toinlinc  includes  this  work  in  his  HhI  of  books  for  clergymen  and  bibli- 
cal students.  Dr.  Doddridge  has  said  of  it,  that  he  ^*  has  received  more  satisfac- 
tion from  it,  with  ruspnct  to  many  difficulties/'  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  than  he 
**  ever  found  clsewhoro,  or  e.xpectcd  to  have  found  at  all."  (Works,  vol.  ii.  Leeds 
edit.  p.  37.)  He  has  given  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Lowman's  scheme  of  interpretation 
in  his  2*^h  lecture.  (Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  410 — 414.)  Lowman's  scheme  of  the 
seven  seals  is  also  approved  by  the  late  Rev.  David  Simpson,  in  his  "  Key  Co  tJie 
Prophecies,"  (p.  5h'2.  a  useful  digest  of  preceding  writers)  as  more  consistent  with 
history  than  tliat  of  Bisliop  Newton,  printed  iji  the  second  voiome  of  his  Disserta- 
tions un  tho  Prophecies. 

lOG.  Bengell-us^s  Introduction  to  his  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  ; 
with  his  preface,  and  the  greatest  [mrt  of  the  conclusion  of  it ;  and 
also  his  marginal  notes  on  the  text,  which  are  a  summary  of  the 
whole  exposition.  Translated  from  the  High  Dutch,  by  John  Ro- 
bertson, M.  D.     London,  1757.  Svo. 

See  an  accoimt  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xviii.  pp.  25— 
2B.  The  substance  of  Bengcl's  expository  writings  on  the  Apocalypse  is  given  in 
the  Rev.  John  Wesley's  notes,  mentioned  in  p.  701.  of  this  Appenaix. 

107.  The  Revelations  translated,  and  explained  throughout,  with 
keys,  illustrations,  notes,  and  comments  ;  a  copious  introduction,  ar- 
gument, and  conclusion.  By  W.  Cooke,  Greek  Professor  at  Cam- 
bridge, 6lc.  17^9.  8vo. 

**  A  writer  who  can  discover"  (as  Mr.  Cooke  has  done)  "  the  Jewish  church  in 
the  Uiad,  and  Christianity  in  the  Odyssey,  may  certainly  find  whatever  he  plea<«s 
in  the  Book  of  Revelations  ;  but  it  is  not  equally  certain  that  he  is  qualiiied  to 
detect  the  fallacies  of  Joseph  Mede,  and  to  prove  him  mistaken,  fiilse.  and  errone- 
ous. Thou^rh  the  author  professes  to  '  have  lighted  the  taper  of  God's  truth  from 
the  kindled  incense  of  prayers,'  and  tliou^h  he  may  expect  that  it  will  <  flame  Uke 
a  iire-braiid,  fliu^  and  bounce,  and  run,  smireing  and  scorching  wherever  it  touch- 
es,' we  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  receive  from  this  flaming  taper  a  sii^e 
ray  to  f^uide  us  through  this  region  of  darkness."  (Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol 
iii.  p.  MH.) 

108.  Commcntarius  in  Apocalypsin  Joannis.  Scripsit  Jo.  Gothofr. 
Eichhorn.     Gottingen,  1791.  2  vols,  small  Svo. 

Thi*  hypothesis  of  the  celebrated  Professor  Eichhorn  is,  that  the  Revelation  of 
Saint  John  is  a  prophetic  drama,  the  true  subject  of  which  is  the  qf>iritiial  vidory 
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of  Christianity  over  Judaism  and  Paganism.  His  eccentric  scheme  of  interpreta- 
tion has  found  but  few  supporters  even  in  Germany.  As  this  commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  this  country,  the  following  ab- 
stract of  his  scheme  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  rea*fcr.  Ho  divides  the 
Apocalypse  into  four  parts,  viz.  I.  The  Title;— 2.  The  Prologue  itself;  —  3. 
Tne  Drama  itself;  —  and  4.  The  Epilogue. 
J .    The  Title  (i.  1—3.) 

*i.  The  Prologue  (i.  4. — iii.  22),  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  argument  of  the 
drama  belongs  to  the  Christians ;  Epistles  to  the  churches  being  added,  which 
in  the  symbolic  style  of  the  poem  arc  represented  by  the  number  seven. 

3.  The  drama  itself  (iv.  1.  —  xxii.  5.),  which  consists  of  a  prelude  and  three 
acts ! ! ! 

In  the  Prelude  (iv.  1. — viii.  5.),  the  scenery  is  prepared  and  adorned. 

Act  I.  Jerusalem  is  taken ;  i.  e.  Judaism  is  conquered  by  the  Christian  religion. 

(viii.  6. — xii.  17.) 
Act  n.  Rome  is  captured ;  i.  e.  Paganism  is  subdued  by  the  Christian  religion. 

(xi.  18.— XX.  10.) 
Act  III.  The  New  Jerusalem  descends  from  heaven  ;   or  the  happiness  of  the 

life  to  come,  which  is  to  endure  for  ever,  is  described,  (xx.  11. — xxii.  5.) 

4.  The  Epilogue,  (xxii.  6—21.) 
a.     Of  the  Angel,  (xxii.  G.) 

D.     Of  Jesus  Christ,  (xxii.  7 — 16.) 

c.    Of  Saint  John,  who  denounces  a  curse  against  those  who  shall  add  to  or 
diminish  the  predictions  contained  in  this  book  (xxii.  16—20.),  and  con- 
cludes with  an  apostolical  benediction.   (21.) 
The  hypothesis  of  Eichhom  (we  understand)  was  attacked  and  refuted  by  M. 
Lange,  in  his  German  translation  of  the  Apocalypse.  « 

109.  A  Commentary  on  the  Revelations.  By  Bryce  Johnstonet 
D.  D.     Edinburgh,  1794.  2  vols.  Svo. 

This  work  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing :  it  is  stated  by  the  late 
Dr.  E.  Williams  to  be  <<  well  calculated  for  general  use,  beinj?  written  with  great 
perspicuity,  and  in  a  popular  practical  strain."  (Christian  Preacher,  Appendii, 
p.  437.) 

110.  Reflections  sur  I'Apocalypse.  Par  E.  Gibert,  Ministre  de  la 
Chapelle  Royale,  et  Recteur  de  St.  Andre  dans  Tlsle  de  Guernsey. 
Guernsey,  179G.  8vo. 

Plain,  pious,  and  practical.  The  learned  author  has  chiefly  followed  the  expo- 
sition given  by  Bishop  Newton  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Dissertations  on  the 
Prophecies. 

111.  Practical  Observations  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  writ- 
ten in  the  year  1775.  By  the  late  Mrs.  Bowdler.  2d  edit.  Bath,  1800. 
12mo. 

This  work  is  expressly  designed  for  those  who  have  not  leisure  or  inclination 
to  examine  the  prophetical  meaning  of  the  apocalypse.  **  Many  such  readers  will 
doubtless  be  found  ;  and  whoever  takes  up  the  book  with  a  serious  mind,  will  bo 
edified  by  the  good  sense,  piety,  and  modesty  of  the  writer."  (British  Critic,  O.  S. 
vol.  xvi.  p.  r)61.) 

112.  A  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  accx)mpanied 

with  historical  testimony  of  its  accomplishment  to  the  present  day. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Whitaker.    London,  1802.  8vo. 

The  present  work  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  a  small  work  on  the  prophecies, 
originally  printed  in  1795.  The  author  "  has  the  peculiar  merit  of  compelling  the 
historian  Gribbon  to  give  testimony,  in  almost  every  instance  that  falls  within  tlM 
limits  of  his  chronology,  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies."  The  points  insisted 
on  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  ^'  he  has  succinctly  handled,  and  reasoned  upon  each  in  inch 
a  manner  as  to  render  his  work,  if  not  decisive  upon  the  subject,  yet  too  impor 
tant  not  to  become  a  book  of  reference  and  authoritv  to  future  commentatora." 
(British  Critic,  vol.  xxiii.  O.  S.  pref.  p.  iv.  and  p.  252.) 

113.  Brief  Commentaries  upon  such  parts  of  the  Revelation  and 
other  Prophecies  as  immediately  refer  to  the  present  times ;  in  which 
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the  several  aIIcp;orieal  types  and  expressions  of  those  prophecies  are 
translated  into  their  hteral  meanings,  and  applied  to  their  appropri- 
ate events,  &c.  ^^c.  By  Joseph  GnJloway,  Esq.     London,  1^02.  8vo. 

"  In  the  work  bcforo  us,  much  ingenuity  ih  displayed,  as  to  tlic  explanation  of 
■otnc  of  the  apocalyptic  visions  ;  though  in  other  parts  solutions  arc  oncrcd,  whirh 
appear  to  us  to  be  but  very  weakly  supported."  "  Mr.  Galloway  deserts  niaiiy  of 
the  old  interpretations  for  applications  invented  by  himself;  and^  though  we  (»0<.n 
dissent  from  his  comments,  we  are  pleased  by  the  spirit  of  his  aduionitions."  (Brii- 
ish  Critic,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  537.  and  Pref  p.  iv.) 

114.  The  Apocalypse,  or  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  translated, 
with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Disser- 
tati(»n  on  the  divine  origin  of  the  hook,  in  answer  to  the  objections 
of  the  late  Professor  Michaclis  ;  with  a  biographical  chart  of  writers 
in  the  early  Christian  church,  who  appear  to  have  afforded  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  Apocalypse.  By  John  Chappel  Woodhouse,  D.  D. 
London,  180G.  royal  8vo. 

''  This,"  said  the  late  Bishop  Hurd,  "  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  1  liavc  seen. 
It  owes  its  superiority  to  two  thiu^,  —  the  author's  understandiii^,  for  tiie  mnst 
part,  the  apocalyptic  symbols  in  a  spiritual^  not  a  literal  souse  :  Secondly,  to  the 
caro  ho  has  taken  to  fix  the  precise  import  uf  those  symbols,  from  the  use  niado 
of  them  by  the  old  prophetical  and  other  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Still  many  ditHculties  remain  and  will  remain  to  the  time  of  the  end.''  {Manuscript 
nott  of  the  late  Bishop  Hiirdf  on  a  blanic  Ittif  of  a  presentation  copy  of  this  frvrk^ 
in  the  lihrary  of  Harilthury.  See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  Ixxviii.  part  ii.  p. 
702.)  AHcr  such  commendation  any  further  observation  is  unnecessary.  The  text 
of  the  Apoi'alypso  is  handsomely  printed  in  three  columns^  containing  the  Greek 
text  of  Gricsbach's  second  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  W.'s  own  transla- 
tion from  it,  and  the  authorised  version,  from  which  ho  never  departs  but  when 
tho  scnso  requires  it.  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  analyses  of  this  most 
excellent  work,  may  consult  the  British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxix.  pp.  100 — ^).  ;  aud 
tho  Eclectic  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  014 — V2'i. 

115.  England  Safe  and  Triumphant :  or  Researches  into  the  Apo- 
calyptic Little  Book,  and  Prophecies,  connected  and  synchronical. 
By  the  Rev,  Francis  Thruston,  M.  A.  Coventry  and  London,  liSltJ. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

'^  Amonjr  many  interpretations  of  the  Divine  Book  of  the  Revelation,  here  is  one 
which  expressly  views  in  it  the  permanency  of  the  church  of  Enj^Iand,  and  it^ 
prevalence  over  all  other  denominations  of  the  Christian  world  !  Much  as  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  a  stronj^  foundation  of  truth  in  what  this  author 
urg^es,  in  conformity  with  other  sound  interpreters,  or  built  on  their  position?,  we 
cannot  but  think  in  many  places,  particularly  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  work, 
ho  is  rather  too  rapid  in  forming  his  deductions  and  conclusions  ;  in  some  of  which 
we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  tbilow  him."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxxiii.  pp. 
51K).  595.)  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Thruston  has  followed  the  line 
marked  out  by  Mr.  Faber  in  his  works  on  prophecy  already  noticed. 

110.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Dragon,  Beast,  and  False  Prophet  of 
the  Apocalypse  ;  in  wliich  the  Nuniher  666.  is  satisfactorily  explain- 
ed :  and  also  a  full  illustration  of  DaniePs  Vision  of  the  Ram  aud 
He-Goat.     By  James  Edward  Clarke.     London,  1814.  8vo. 

**  Wo  cannot  a^ree  with  the  author  in  many  of  liis  explanations  ;  vet  we  have 
read  his  work  with  some  dcj^ree  of  satisfaction,  and  think  he  has  siicceeaed  in  tlu'ow- 
in^r  additional  li^ht  on  some  of  tho  obscure  subjects  which  he  imdertakes  to  illus- 
trate."   (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol  iv.  p.  289.) 

117.  Expository  Discourses  on  the  Apocalypse,  interspersed  with 
Practical  Reflections.  By  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller.  Loudon, 
1815.  8vo. 

This  posthumous  publication,  consisting  of  thirty-ono  discourses  delivered  in  tlie 
years  1{$09  and  IblO,  after  undergoing  several  revisioasi  wa«  finished  by  the  karA- 
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frd  author,  a  short  time  only  before  his  decease.  "  There  is  however  but  little  no- 
velty in  the  work,  but  little  to  gratify  the  anxious  curiosity  of  the  ago,  or  to  elU' 
cidate  the  unfulfilled  and  more  diiTicult  parts  of  the  Revelation.  The  general  oat- 
lino  of  the  prophetic  scheme  is  boldly  sketched,  and  its  various  ramincations  are 
marked  with  tliat  precision  which  was  common  to  the  writer  :  but  in  general  there 
Ib  an  extreme  of  modesty  and  diffidence,  with  scarcely  any  attempts  to  pass  the  usual 
boundaries  of  thought  on  these  subjects,  or  any  adventurous  flight  of  speculation." 
(Morris's  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Fuller,  p.  241).)  An  abstract  of  Mr.  F.*s  scheme  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  given  in  the  same  work  (pp.  250 — 2i)0.),  and  in  Mr.  Jones's  Biblical 
Cyclopedia,  article  Jlpocalypse. 

118.  The  Prophetic  History  of  the  Christian  Revelation  Explain- 
ed:  or  a  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Schmucker,  Pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
York  Town,  Pennsylvania.  Vol.  I.     Baltimore,  1817.  8vo. 

119.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Being  the  sub- 
stance of  forty-four  Discourses  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Ol- 
ney,  Bucks.     By  the  Rev.  Henry  Gauntlett.     London,  1821.  8vo. 

This  work  "  affords  ample  proofs  of  his"  [the  author's]  ^^  piety,  good  sense  and 
industry.  His  interpretations  of  the  prophecies,  whether  ful611ed  or  expected  to 
be  so,  are  mostly  supported  by  venerable  authorities  ;  and  where  he  diners  from 
them,  it  is  with  due  modesty  and  candour."  (Britisli  Review,  vol.  zviii.  p.  396.) 

120.  M.  T.  Laurmann  Prtrlectio  de  imaginum  sive  figurarum  poe- 
ticarum,  in  Apocalypsi  Joannea,  indole  atquc  pretio.  Groningae, 
1822.  8vo. 

121.  A  Concise  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  so  far  as  the  Pro- 
phecies are  fulfilled ;  several  of  which  are  interpreted  in  a  different 
way  from  that  adopted  by  other  Commentators.  By  J.  R.  Park,  31.  D. 
London,  1823.  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  work  regards  the  Apocalypse  as  being  altogether  a  spirittial 
and  not  a  pohtical  prophecy ;  that  is,  as  relating  exclusively  to  the  progress  of 
true  religion,  and  not  to  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire.  This  general  princi- 
ple is  derived  from  the  excellent  work  of  Dean  Woodhouse  noticed  in  p.  806, 
which  Dr.  Park  has  adopted  as  his  guide,  and  whose  translation  he  has  for  the 
most  part  preferred. 

122.  Dissertations,  introductory  to  the  Study  and  Right  Under- 
standing of  the  Language,  Structure,  and  Contents  of  the  Apocalypse. 
By  Alexander  Tilloch,  LL.  D.     London,  1823.  8vo. 


SECTION  VII. 


PRINCIPAL    COLLECTIONS    OP    OBSERVATIONS    ON   THE    SCRIPTURES, 
GRAMMATICAL,    PHILOLOGICAL,    AND    MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  Fr.  Lud.  Abresch,  Animadversiones  ad  iEschyluni ;  accedunt 
adnotationes  ad  qucedam  Loca  Novi  Testanienti.  8vo. 

2.  Joannis  Alberti  Observationes  Philologicce  in  Sacros  Novi  Foe- 
deris Libros.     Lugd.  Bat.  1725.  8vo. 

3.  CaroH  Aurivillii  Dissertationes  ad  Sacras  Literas  et  Philologiam 
Orientalem  Pertinentes.     Gottingen,  1790.  8vo. 

4.  Miscellanea  Sacra :  containing  an  Abstract  of  the  Scripture 
History  of  the  Apostles  in  a  new  method.  With  Four  Critical  Es- 
says —  1.  On  the  Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  2.  On  the  Distinction 
between  Apostles,  Elders,  and  Brethren  :  8.  On  the  Time  when  Paul 
and  Barnabas  became  Apostles  :  4.  On  the  Apostolical  Decree,  &c. 
&c.  (By  Lord  Barrington.)  A  new  edition,  with  large  editions  and 
corrections.    London,  1782.  3  fols.  8va 
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The  merit  of  this  work  i»  flrenprallv  allowed.  Dr.  BenBon  acknowledged  himself 
nuch  indebted  to  it  in  bin  h^tory  of  the  first  planting  of  Christianity ,  and  in  some 
other  of  his  works. 

5.  Jo.  Hermanni  Benner,  Otia  Sacra,  de  Diviiiis  quibusdam  Ora- 
culis  occupata.     Gissas  1736.  8vo. 

6.  The  Sacred  Classics  defended  aud  illustrated,  by  Anthony 
Blackwall.     London,  1737.  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  "  gives  many  well  chosen  ineitances  of  passages  in  the  clnssiics,  which 
may  justify  many  of  those  in  Scripture  that  liave  been  accounted  soIeciMuis.  They 
illustrate  the  beauty  of  many  others,  and  contain  good  observations  on  the  divf- 
siouK  of  chapters  and  verses,  by  wliich  the  sense  of  Scripture  is  often  obscured.' 
(Or.  Doddridge.) 

7.  Zacharim  Bogan  Homerus  'E/3feu^wv  ;  give  comparatio  Homeri 
cum  Scriptoribus  sacris,  quoad  normani  loquendi.  Oxonii,  1658.  Svo. 

In  the  preface  to  this  learned  work  the  author  states  that  it  is  not  his  intention 
to  institute  any  comparison  between  Uie  sacred  writers  and  their  opinions,  aud 
Homer,  but  simply  between  their  idioms  and  ways  of  speaking.    The  author  add- 
ed to  his  book  Hesiodus  '£/3paiCwv  ;  in  which  he  shows  Low  Hesiod  expresses  him 
self  nearly  af^er  the  same  manner  as  Homer. 

8.  De  Constant!  ct  jflquabili  Jesu  Christi  Indole,  Doctrina,  ac  Do- 
cendi  Ratione,  sive  Coinmentationes  de  Evangelio  Joannis  cum  3Iat- 
thii'i,  Marci,  et  Lucic  Evangeliis  comparato.  Scripsit  £.  A.  Borger. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1816.  8vo. 

A  work  of  deep  research.  Its  design  is  to  demon.«itrate  the  cre-dibility  of  the 
four  evangelists  by  internal  arguments,  deduced  from  the  mutual  comparison  of 
their  writings. 

10.  Lanibcrti  Bos  Exercitationes  Philologies,  in  quibus  IVovi  Fop- 
deris  loca  nonnulla  ex  auctoribus  Greecis  illustrantur,  alioruniquc 
versiones  et  intcrpretationes  examinantur.     Franequene,  171S,  8vo. 

11.  Lamberti  Bos  Ohservationes  Miscellanefle  ad  loca  quo^daui 
Novi  Foodoris.     Franequerte,  1707.  8vo. 

12.  Lamberti  Bos  Ellipses  Groeca^,  editae  a  Schaefer.  Lipsisp, 
1808,  or  Glasgow,  1813.  8vo. 

13.  Critical  Conjectures  and  Observations  on  the  New  Testament, 
<iollected  from  various  Authors,  as  well  in  regard  to  Words  as  Point- 
ing, with  the  reason  on  which  both  are  founded.  By  "William  Bowyer, 
F.  8.  A.,  Bishop  Barrington,  Mr.  Markland,  Professor  Schultz,  Pro- 
fessor Michaclis,  Dr.  Owen,  Dr.  Woide,  Dr.  Gosset,  and  Mr.  Wes- 
ton. A  series  of  conjectures  from  Michaelis,  and  a  specimen  of 
Notes  on  the  Old  Testament,  by  Mr.  Weston,  are  added  in  an  Ap- 
pendix     London,  1812.  4to.  4th  cd. 

For  an  account  of  the  former  impressions  of  this  valuable  work,  see  Monthly 
Review,  O.  S.  vols.  xlvi.  p.  oiio.  and  Ixvii.  p.  113. ;  and  for  an  account  of  the  pre- 
sent edition,  see  the  British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xl.  p.  507.  et  stq.  In  the  preface  to 
which  journal  (p.  vi.)  it  is  truly  observed,  that  Mr.  Bowyer's  work  **  is  for  thf 
learned  onlv,  and  for  those  among  the  learned  who  can  discriminate  and  judge  for 
themselves!  Conjectures  on  the  sacred  text  are  at  best  extremely  hazardous : 
hence  it  is  that  the  work,  though  valuable,  can  deserve  only  a  partial  recommen- 
dation." 

14.  Observations  upon  the  Plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians; 
in  which  is  shown  the  peculiarity  of  those  judgments,  and  their  cor- 
respondence with  the  rites  and  idolatry  of  that  people,  &c.  dec.  By 
Jacob  Bryant.     London,  1794  ;  2d  edition,  1810.  8vo. 

*'  The  same  depth  of  thought,  the  same  brilliancy  of  fancy,  and  the  samo  extent 
of  erudition,  are  proportiunably  oonspicuous  in  tJus  wualler  production,  as  in  the 
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lar^r  work  of  the  analysis/'  of  antient  mythologj.    (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol. 
iv.  p.  35.) 

15.  Observations  upon  some  Passages  of  Scripture  which  the  Ene- 
mies to  Religion  have  thought  most  obnoxious,  and  attended  with 
Difficulties  not  to  be  surmounted.  By  Jacob  Bryant.  London,  1803. 
4to. 

'*  On  the  whole,  we  have  discovered  in  this  work  much  learning,  much  ingenu- 
ity, and  an  uniform  good  intention  ;  but  truth  compels  us  to  add,  that  it  displayg 
a  defect  in  judgment,  and  a  too  evident  propensity  to  support  a  favourite  hypothe- 
sis."   (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxv.  p.  58.) 

16.  Joannis  Buxtorfii  Dissertationes  Philologico-Thcologicse  et 
Abarbanelis  aliquot  Dissertationes.     Basil,  1662.  4to. 

17.  Day.  Renaldi  Bullerii  Dissertationum  Sacrarum  Sylloge.  Am- 
stelodami,  1750.  8vo. 

18.  The  Classical  Journal,  8vo.     London,  1810,  and  following 

years. 

Thirty  volumes  of  this  much  esteemed  literary  journal  have  been  published : 
though  principally  devoted  to  classical  literature,  biblical  criticism  forms  an  im- 
portant article  in  its  contents ;  and  many  valuable  elucidations  of  the  Scripture! 
will  bo  found  in  its  pages. 

19.  Four  hundred  texts  of  Holy  Scripture,  with  their  correspond- 
ing Passages,  explained  to  the  understanding  of  common  people,  and 
arranged  under  the  following  heads:  —  1.  Texts  which  appear  con- 
tradictory. 2.  Not  to  be  understood  literally.  3.  Improperly  trans- 
lated. 4.  Better  translated  otherwise.  5.  Requiring  explanation. 
6.  Wrested  or  perverted.  7.  The  parables.  —  The  whole  compiled 
with  a  view  to  promote  religious  knowledge,  and  facilitate  the  reading 
of  the  Divine  Writings.  By  Oliver  St.  John  Cooper,  A.  M.  London. 
1791.  small  8vo. 

20.  The  Practical  Expositor  of  the  more  difficult  texts  that  are 
contained  in  the  Holy  Bible :  wherein  the  dreams  in  Daniel,  and  the 
visions  of  all  the  Prophets,  and  the  two  mystical  Books  of  the  Canti- 
cles and  the  Revelation,  are  all  clearly  opened.  By  Richard  CoorOt 
D.  D.     London,  1683.  8vo. 

21.  Salomonis  Deylingii  Obsenrationes  Sacrse,  Lipsife,  1735.  5 
vols.  4to. 

21.*  Ambrosii  Dorhout,  Animadversiones  in  Loca  Selecta  Veteris 
Testamenti.    Leovardioe.  2  vols.  8vo.  1765. 

22.  Joannis  Doughteei  Analecta  Sacra,  et  Nortoni  Knatchbullii 
Animadversiones  in  Libros  Novi  Testamenti.  Amstelodami,  1694. 
8vo. 

23.  Exercitations,  Critical,  Philosophical,  Historical,  Theological, 
on  several  Important  Places  in  the  Writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament.    By  John  Edwards,  D.  D.     London,  1702.  8vo, 

24.  Jo.  Aug.  Emesti  Opuscula  Theologica.  8vo.  2d  edit.  Lipsise, 
1792. 

25.  H.  F.  Eisner,  Paulus  Apostolus  et  Jesaias  Propheta  inter  se 
comparati.    Vratislavice,  1821.  4to. 

26.  Synopsis  Selectiorum  e  Philologia  Sacra  Qua^stionum.  Dis- 
putatio  I. — III.  quam  prses.  M.  Augusto  Pfeiffero  publicee  (f\i}^f^ri(fst 
sistit  Samuel  Fischer  (in  opp.  Pfeifferi.)     Ultrajecti,  1704.  4to. 

27.  D.  G.  Goetzii  Varise  Celebriorum  Medicorum,  Observationes, 
quibus  multa  loca  Novi  Testamenti  docte  illustrantur.  Altdorf,  1740. 
8vo.   ^ 

VOL.  If.  102 
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Questions  of  considerable  Jifllculty  aro  in  this  work  briefly  but  jadicionAly  illus- 
trated. 

28.  Theodori  Hackspanii  Notie  philologico-theologicte  in  varia  et 
difficilia  Veteris  Testaiuenti.     Altdorf,  1GC4.  3  vols.  8vo. 

29.  A  free  and  impartial  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  recommend- 
ed ;  being  notes  on  some  particular  texts,  with  discourses  and  obser- 
vations on  various  subjects.  By  Jos.  Hallet,  junior.  London,  1729, 
1732,  1736.  3  vols.  8vo. 

Many  important  topics  of  Scripture  criticism  and  interpretation  axo  discussed 
in  those  volumes.  If  the  reader  is  not  always  convinced  by  the  aroru«Ti€;nt8  oC  the 
learned  author,  ho  cannot  fail  of  being  pleased  with  the  ingenuity  and  spirit  of 
candour  and  pict^  which  pervade  them.  Those  discourses,  which  treat  on  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  are  peculiarly  valuable,  for  the  lucid  and  forcible  reason- 
ing displayed  in  them.  The  nature  of  personal  identity,  in  particular,  with  its 
application  to  the  resurrection  of  Jmsus  Christ,  is  admirably  illustrated  in  two  dis- 
courses contained  in  the  second  volume. 

30.  Danielis  Hcinsii  Excrcitationcs  Sacroe  ad  Novum  Testamen- 
tum.     Cantab.  1040.  4to. 

31.  A.  Th.  Hoffmann  Obscrvntionum  in  Difficiliora  Veteris  Testa- 
menti  Particulu  prima.     Jcnm,  1823.  4to. 

32.  Jo.  Jac.  Hottingeri  Opuscula,  philologica,  critica,  atque  herme- 
ncutica.     Lipsiir,  1817.  8vo. 

33.  Biblicu!  Criticism  on  the  first  fourteen  Historical  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  also  on  the  first  nine  Proplietical  Books.  By  Samuel 
Horsley,  LL.  D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  London,  1820. 
4  vols.  8vo. 

Besides  the  critical  pieces  mentioned  in  the  title  page,  these  volumes  (whleli 
are  edited  by  the  author's  son,  the  Rev.  Heneage  Horsley)  contain  three  vaiuable 
disquisitions,  published  in  the  Bishop's  life-time,  viz.  1.  Aireners]  view  of  the  firnt 
three  chapters  of  Genesis,  togetlicr  with  an  inquiry  into  the  etymology  and  import 
of  the  Divine  Names  of  Eloali,  Elohim,  £1,  Jehovah,  and  Jah  *,  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  British  Critic,  for  1802,  in  a  review  of  the  late  Dr.  Gcddes's  re- 
marks on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  2.  A  Critical  Disquisition  on  the  Eigliteenth 
Chapter  of  Isaiah  ;  and,  3.  The  Translation  of  the  Prophecy  of  Hosea  (noticed  p. 
777.  supra).  Those  are  inserted  as  revised  by  their  author.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  volume  are  translations  of  several  Sacred  Songs,  with  Critical  Notes  on 
them,  and  on  a  few  other  Sacred  Pieces,  of  which  the  Biidiop  lias  not  given 
versions. 

34.  Conradi  Ikenii  Dissertationes  philolo^ico-theologicte  in  diversa 
Sacri  Codicis  utriuFque  Testament!  loco.  Lugd.  Bat.  1749,  1750.  2 
vols.  4to. 

85.  Car.  Aug.  Thcoph.  Keilii  Opuscula  Acadcmica  ad  N.  T.  In- 
terprctationem  Grammatico-historicam,  etThcologise  Christians  ori- 
gincs,  pcrtinentia.     Edidit  J.  D.  Goldhorn.     Lipsiie,  1821.  8vo. 

36.  Remarks  on  Select  Passages  in  the  Old  Testament ;  to  which 
arc  added  eight  sermons.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Kennicott,  D.  D. 
London,  1777.  8vo. 

For  an  account  of  this  work,  see  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Izxviii.  pp.  447- ' 

48!). 

37.  Petri  Kcuchenii  Annotnta  in  Novum  Testamentum,  cum  Prs- 
fatione  Alborti.     Ludg.  Bat.  1775.  8vo.  best  edition. 

38.  Morsels  of  Criticism,  tending  to  illustrate  some  few  Passages 
in  the  Holy  Scripture  upon  Philosophical  Principles  and  an  enlar|[red 
View  of  Things.  By  Edward  King,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  S-  A.  4to. 
London,  part  i.  1784,  part  ii.  1800;  also  a  second  edition,  8vo.  id  3 
vols.     London,  1800. 
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"  Mr.  King's  particular  aim  is,  to  provide  answers  to  the  more  subtile  opponents 
of  Christianity,  and  to  trace  the  completion  of  the  sacred  oracles."  "  Wo  cannot 
take  our  leave  of  this  valuable  work,  without  expressing  our  admiration  of  the 
•inffular  union  of  ingenuity  and  piety  which  appears  in  every  paffe.  Few  readers 
perhaps  will  follow  the  author's  steps  witli  the  same  alacrity  with  which  he  pro- 
ceeds through  the  most  curious  and  subtile  inquiries  ;  but  all  must  readily  ^rant, 
that  snch  an  application  of  ingenuity,  diligencp,  learning,  and  philosophical  know- 
ledge, is  in  a  high  degree  praise- worthy."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xvi.  preface, 
p.  iv.  and  p.  067.) 

39.  Geo.  Clir.  Knappii  Scripta  varii  Argiimenti,  maximoni  partem 
excgeticam.     Halse,  1805.  2  vols.  8vo. 

40.  Jo.  Bern.  Koehleri  Obscrvationes  philological  in  loca  selecta 
codicis  sacri.     Liigd.  Bat.  17GG.  8vo. 

41.  Kiichler  (G.  C.)  De  simplicitate  Scriptorum  Sacrorum  in  com- 
mentariis  de  Vita  Jesu  Christi.     Lipsiie,  1^21.  Svo. 

42.  C.  G.  Kiittneri  Hypoinnemata  in  Novum  Testaraentum.    Lip- 
si©,  1780.  8vo. 

43.  Geo.  Dav.  Kypke  Observati(»nes  Sacrae  in  Novi  Foederis  Libros. 
Vratislaviae,  1755.  2  vols.  8vo. 

44.  The  Complete  Works  of  Dr.  Lardner.  London,  1789.  11  vols. 
Svo.     London,  1817.  5  vols.  4to. 

In  the  applause  of  Dr.  Lardner  all  parties  of  Christians  are  united,  regarding 
him  as  the  champion  of  their  common  and  holy  faith.     Archbishop  Seeker,  fi\' 
shops  Porteus,  Watson,  and  Tomlino,  and  Doctors  Jortin,  Iley,  and  Paley,  of  the 
Anglican  church  ;  —  Doctors  Doddridge,  Kippis,  and  Priestley,  amongst  the  Dis- 
senters, and  all  foreign  Protestant  biblical  critics,  have  rendered  public  homage  to 
his  learning,  his  fairness,  and  his  great  merits  as  a  Christian  apologist.    The  can- 
did of  the  literati  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  have  extolled  his  labours  : 
and  even  Morgan  and  Gibbon,  professed  unbelievers,  have  awarded  to  him  the 
meed  of  faithfulness  and  impartiality.     With  his  name  is  associated  the  praise  of 
deep  erudition,  accurate  research,  sound  and  impartial  judgment,  and  unblemished 
candour.     The  publication  of  his  works  constituted  a  new  vra  in  the  annals  of 
Christianity ;   for,  by  collecting  a  mass  of  scattered  evidences  in  favour  of  the 
autjienticity  of  the  evangelical  history,  he  established  a  bulwark  on  the  side  of 
truth  which  infidelity  has  never  presumed  to  attack.     II is  "  Credibility,"  and  his 
*'  Collection  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,"  may  be  said  to  have  given  the 
deistical  controversy  a  now  turn,  and  to  have  driven  the  assailants  of  the  Qospel 
from  the  field  of  Christian  antiquity,  in  which  they  esteemed  themselves  securely 
intrenched,  into  the  by-paths  of  sarcasm  and  irony.     How  amply  we  are  indebted 
to  the  elaborate  researches  of  the  learned  and  accurate  Dr.  Lardner,  the  numerous 
references  to  his  writings  in  the  course  of  the  present  work,  will  sufficiently  attest. 
The  4to.  edition  is  handsomely  executed,  and  has  the  additional  merit  of  being  a 
cheap  pubhcation. 

45.  Jo.  Dav.  Michaclis  Syntagma  Commentationum.  Gottingen, 
1759,  1767.  4to. 

46.  Jo.  Georg.  Mio.haelis  Obsei-vationes  SacraB.  2d  edition.  Am- 
heim,  1752.  Ejusdem  £xercitationes  theologico-philologicas.  Lug. 
Bat.  1757.  8vo. 

47.  Obscrvationes  selectse  in  varia  loca  Novi  Testamenti :  sive 
Laur.  Ramircsii  de  Prado  Pentccontarchus,  Alexandri  Mori  in  No- 
vum Foedua  Notce,  et  Petri  Possini  Societatis  Jesu  Spicilegium  Evan- 
gelicum :  cum  prtefatione  Jo.  Albert!  Fabricii  et  tab.  sen,  Hamburgi, 
1712.  Svo. 

One  of  the  rarest  little  books  of  sacred  criticism.  Dr.  Harwood  calls  this  a  verj 
nseiul  collection,  containing  many  excellent  notes  on  particular  passages  of  tM 
New  Testament. 

48.  Sam.  Frid.  Nathan  Mori  Dissertationes  Theologicae  et  Philo- 
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lo^icflp,  vol.  i.  Lipsis,  1787,  vol.  ii.  ibid.  1794.  2d  edition,  ibid.  17S8. 
8vo. 

49.  Casp.  Frid.  Munthii  Observationes  philologies  in  Sacros  Novi 
Tcstamenti  Libros,  ex  Diudoro  Siculo  coUectce.  Hafhice  et  lipor, 
18r>,>.  8vo. 

r>0.  H.  Muntinghe  Sylloge  Opusculorura  ad  doctrinam  sacram  pe^ 
tiucutium.     Lugd.  Bat.  1791,  1794.  2  vols.  d?o. 

51.  Jo.  Aug.  Noesselti  Opusculorum  ad  interpretationem  sacranm 
Scripturarum,  Fasciculus  1.  Hvo.  Halee,  1785;  Fasciculus  II.  ibiiL 
1787.  Ejusdem,  Exercitationes  ad  sacre  Scripturae  interpretatioiiein. 
Halie,  1808.  8vo. 

52.  Geo.  Lud.  CEderi  Observationum  Sacrarum  Syntagma,  8fo. 
Weissenbcrg,  1729.  Ejusdeni,  Conjecturarum  de  difficilioribu*  SS. 
locis  centuna,  8vo.  Lipsise,  1738.  Ejusdem,  Animadversiones  sacrr. 
Bninswick,  1747.  8vo. 

53.  Eiiue  Palairet  Observationes  philologico-criticae  in  sacros  Novi 
Fcederis  Libros.  Lugd.  Bat.  1752.  8vo.  Ejusdem  Specimen  Exerci- 
tationum  philologico-criticarum  in  Sacros  Novi  Foederis  Libros,  1775. 
8vo. 

54.  August!  PfeifTeri  Opera  Omnia,  4to.  2  vols.    Amst.  1704. 

The  first  volume  contains  his  Dubia  Veiata  Scriptufw^  400  notes  on  difficult 
passages  of  Scripture,  Ehraica  at  que  erotira  .Vori  TcMtawuntie  suisfontikus  derif 
ro/i,  an  explanation  of  Hebrew  and  other  forei^  words  occarrinff  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  ten  dissertations  on  passages  of  peculiar  difficultj  in  the  sacred 
writings.  The  second  vohimo  conaibtsoftreatises  on  the  criticism,  interpretation, 
antiquities,  &c.  of  tliu  Bible. 

55.  Remarks  on  several  Passages  of  Scripture,  rectifying  some 
errors  in  the  printed  Hebrew  Text,  pointing  oat  several  mistakes  in 
the  version,  &c.  By  Matthew  Pilkington,  LL>  B.  London,  1759. 
8vo. 

56.  Extracts  from  the  Pentateuch  compared  with  similar  passages 

from  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  witli  notes.     Bj  Edward  Popham, 

D.  D.     Oxford,  1802.  8vu. 

Of  this  learned  and  ingcniouti  work,  the  reader  will  find  an  analjsis  in  the  Brl- 
tish  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xx.  pp.  L>dl>— iii.>4. 

57.  Fr.  V.  Rcinhardi  OpusculaAcademicn.  Li psie,  1808-9.  2to1s. 
8vo. 

58.  Corrections  of  various  passa^^es  in  the  English  version  of  the 

Old  Testament,  upon  the  authority  of  antient  manuscripts,  and  an- 

tient  versions,  hy  the  late  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.  D.  Provost  of  Eton 

College.     Published  by  his  son  \V.  Roberts,  M.  A.     London,  1794 

8vo. 

*^  The  biblical  scholar  will  infallibly  receive  with  pleasure  theae  remarks,  from 
a  man  of  undoubted  Icarnin^r  and  ingenuity.  The  chief  intention  of  Dr.  Roberts 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  lessening  the  number  of  words  snppliedin  Italic  in  onr 
public  version,  as  not  answering  literally  to  any  words  in  the  Hebrew,  by  showing 
that  in  some  cases  thev  are  necessary,  and  that  in  some,  the  sense  may  be  fiUM 
np  by  other  moans.  1* here  are  also  many  remarks  of  a  more  general  kind.'*  la 
th«8e  obsorvationii,  '*  candour,  modesty,  and  ingenuity  will  Se  found  adomiaf 
learning."    British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  648.  and  pref  p.  vi. 

59.  Discours  Historique^,  Critiques,  Theologiques,  et  Morauz,  sur 
les  Evenemens  Ics  plus  memorables  du  vieux  et  du  nouveau  Testa- 
ment. Par  M.  Saurin.  Avec  des  planches,  6  vols.  A  la  Hajet  173S 
— 1739,  folio. 
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Mr.  Vander  Marck  formed  a  design  of  representing  on  copperplates  the  most 
memorable  events  in  sacred  history  ;  and  he  engaged  Mr.  Sauriu  to  write  an  ex- 
planation of  the  plates ;  this  gave  rise  to  the  discourses  hero  published.  There  is 
an  edition  of  them  in  11  vols.  dvo.  Tlicy  are  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  es- 
teem. 

60.  Dissertationes  Philologico-Exegeticae  Everardi  Scheidii.  Ilar- 
derovici,  1769,  1770.  8vo. 

61.  The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah  :  an  Inquiry  with  a 
view  to  a  satisfactory  determination  of  the  Doctrine  taught  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ.  By  John  Pye 
Smith,  D.  D.     London,  1818—1821.  3  vols.  8vo. 

Though  this  admirable  work  was  published  as  a  reply  to  Mr.  Belsham's  Calm 
Inquiry  concerning  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  (of  whicli  it  is  a  most  satisfactory  re* 
futation),  yet  it  claims  a  distinct  notice  in  this  place,  on  account  of  the  very  nu- 
merous philological  explanations  of  difficult  passages  of  Scripture  which  it  con- 
tains.  It  is  one  of  those  biblical  works  of  which  the  student  will  never  regret  the 
purchase  ;  and  is  unquestionably  the  most  elaborate  defence  and  proof  of  the  deity 
of  Jesus  Christ  extant  in  our  language. 

62.  Biblical  Fragments.  By  M.  A.  Schimmelpenninck.  London, 
1821,  1822.  2  vols.  8vo. 

These  fragments  are  not  critical  elucidations  of  particular  texts ;  but  they  are 
written  with  much  elegance,  and  the  authoress  haus  introduced  some  of  the  finest 
practical  and  devotional  thoughts  of  tlie  Jansenist  writers,  particularly  tiic  accom- 
plished and  much  traduced  recluses  of  Port  Royal.  But  her  critical  remarks  on 
the  authorised  English  Version  arc  not  always  correct. 

63.  Schnurrer  (C.  F.)  Dissertationes  Philologico-Oritico),  Gothse, 
1790.  8vo. 

These  dissertations,  fifleen  in  number,  are  highly  valued  on  the  continent. 
They  treat  on  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  ago  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts,  on 
the  Arabic  Pentateuch  in  Bp.  Walton's  Pdyglott,  and  illustrate  various  passages 
of  Scripture. 

64.  Opuscula  Exegetica,  Critica,  Dogmatica,  scripsit,  reeognovit, 
variisque  additamentis  locupletavit  H.  A.  Schott,  Theol.  Doctor  et 
Prof.  Ordin.  Academise  Jenensis.     Jena,  1817,  1818.  2  vols.  Svo. 

65.  Jo.  Schulthessii,  De  Charismatibus  spiritus  Sancti.  Pars  pri- 
ma De  vi  et  natura,  rntione  et  utilitate  Dotis  Linguarum,  in  prinios 
Discipulos  Christi  collntse,  atqiie  in  posteros  onines  deinceps  ad  fineni 
usque  sec.  pcrcn.     Lipsio?,  1818.  8vo. 

66.  Gottlob  Christiani  Storr  Dissertationes  in  lihronim  No\i  Tes- 
tamenti  Historicorum  aliquot  locos,  parts  i. — iii.  Tubingen,  1790-91- 
94.  4to. 

67.  Gottlob  Christiani  Storr  Opuscula  Academica  ad  interpretatio- 
nem  Librorum  Sacrorum  pertinentia.  Tubingen,  1796,  1799, 1803. 3 
vols.  8vo. 

Besides  various  critical  disquisitions  of  great  merit,  this  work  contains  several 
commentaries  on  detached  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

68.  Observations  upon  the  expediency  of  revising  the  present  En- 
glish version  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
By  John  Symonds,  LL.  D.  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  1789.  4to. 

69.  Observations  on  the  expediency  of  revising  the  present  English 
version  of  the  Epistles  in  the  New  Testament.  By  John  Symonds, 
LL.  D.  1794.  4to. 

The  Mine  method  of  danifieition  ia  pursued  in  both  theee  publicationi.    **  Of 
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Um  obpertatinn.s  tliemselve*  it  must  he  mid.  that  many  are  jurt  and  useful :   but 
many  alfu  are  minute  and  uver-rcfmud. "    (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  3.^.) 

70.  Car.  Chr.  Titniuiini  Opusculn  Thcolopca.  Lipsise,  1803.  8vo. 

Various  questions  of  sacrpd  criticism  are  illustrated  in  this  work,  with  singular 
ability. 

71.  Commentationes  Theological,  edita?  a  Jo.  Ca»p.  Vehliusen,  C. 
Theoph.  Kuiuiiel  et  Geo.  Alex,  lluperti.  Lipsitp,  171)4,  1799.  G  vulb. 
8vo. 

The  first  volume  of  this  capital  colloction  of  critical  tracts  (in  which  varintia 
passages  of  the  Old  Testmeut  arc  particularly  illustrated)  is  now  excpedinifly 
scarce  on  the  continent.  A  supplement  tu  it  was  published  by  Mctutieurs  Poit 
and  Rupcrti,  at  Ilelmstadt,  entitled  Hyllo^^e  Commnitatioimm  Theologicarumy  in 
h  vols.  bvo.  1800— ld07. 

72.  Ver&<;Iiuirii  (J.  H.)  OpuHciila,  in  qiiihiis  de  variis  S.  Litt.  loris, 
et  argiimeiitid  exiiicle  desumptis  criticc  et  libere  disseritur.  Trujecti, 
1810.  8vo. 

73.  Campegii  Vitringse,  palrisj  Observatioiium  l^acrarum  Libri  iv. 
Franeqiieras  1700.     Libri  v.  et  vi.  1708.  4to. 

74.  Campegii  Vitrinpc,  ^/i/,  Dissertatioiies  Sacne,  cum  auimad- 
versionibus  Hermanui  Vciiemtr.     Fraiiequenr,  1731.  4to. 

75.  iSiiva  Critica,  sive  in  Auctores  Sucros  Profanosque  Coinnien- 
tariuH  PhilologuH.  Coucinnavit  Giibertus  Wakefield,  B.  A.  Cautabri- 
gias  17H9 — 17l).i.  5  parts  8vo. 

The  dosii^  of  that  eminent  scholar  Mr.  Wakclicid,  in  the  plan  of  this  work, 
was  the  union  of  theolofrical  and  cLoMKical  Icuruin^,  —  ihe  ilhistration  of  fne  Scrip- 
tures by  light  borrowed  from  the  philoitiury  of  Greece  and  Hume,  hn  a  prnhai>if* 
method  of  recominendinir  the  books  of  revelation  to  scholars.  How  ably  thin  dc- 
iiipn  was  executed,  the  reader  may  see  in  the  ditTerent  critical  jvunLtis  of  that 
time,l  ^hcre  Mr.  W.'s  peculiar  notion**  on  some  points  are  considerfd.  An  mi- 
wen  of  his  work  was  published  by  H.  C  A.  Haenlein,  in  tour  small  tracts,  printed 
at  Krlanp,  in  4to.  171)6— loUl. 

7G.  Biblical  Gleaning;  or  a  Collection  of  Passages  of  Scripture, 
that  have  generally  been  considered  to  be  mistranslated  in  the  receiv- 
ed Enj^lish  version,  with  proposed  corrections ;  also  the  important 
various  readin«;s  in  both  Testaments,  and  occasional  notes  inter- 
spersed with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of  obscure  and  ambiifuouF  texts, 
with  several  other  matters  tendinis  to  the  general  elucidation  uf  the 
Sacred  Writings.     By  Th(mias  Wemyss.     York,  8vo. 

The  ample  title  pa^re  of  this  work  sutTiciently  indicates  the  desig^n  of  the  indn*. 
trioub  conipiler  ;  in  the  compass  of  little  more  than  250  pa^es,  it  presents  a  variety 
of  important  corrections  of  a  multitude  of  obscure  or  anrni^nous  p.'u»sa<;es  in  thn 
nacrcd  writinrrs,  compiled  from  the  biblical  labours  of  upwards  of  Hfty  uf  the  nio$t 
distinguished  critics,  both  Briti!*h  and  foreign.  In  the  event  of  a  new  translation 
or  revision  of  our  authorised  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  this  little  b»u.k  cannot 
fail  of  bcin^r  eminently  useful.  Its  value  would  Imve  beim  enhanced  if  the  com- 
piler had  specified  the  sources  or  authors  of  each  emendation. 

77.  An  Ilhistration  of  the  Method  of  explaining  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  the  early  opinions  of  Jews  and  Christians  concerning  Christ. 
By  W.  Wilson,  B.  D.  Cambridge,  at  the  University  Press,  1797. 
8vo. 

"  Thouirh  not  expressly  presented  to  the  public  as  a  refutition  of  Dr.  Priest- 
lev's  *  History  of  Early  Opinions,'  and  other  works  concerning:  the  pernou  of 
Clirist,  this  performance  is  unquestionably  to  be  received  in  this  linrht.  The  au- 
thor constantly  keeps  in  view  the  arguments  of  tliis  work  just  mentioned,  and 

1  ^ee  particularly  the  MontlUy  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  v.  pp.  54.  et  seq.  vol,  viii.  p 
ft71.  and  vol.  zvi.  p.  335. 
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nearly  pauses  over  the  same  ground,  in  ordor  to  prove  that  the  historical  fact,  ro- 
uting to  the  opinions  of  tlio  nrst  Christians,  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  the  doe 
tor  has  represented,  and  consec^uently  tliat  the  iufercnce  rcsp«:ctin^  the  true  mein- 
ing  of  the  Now  Testament  is  directly  c<intrary  to  that  of  the  Unitarian  liypothesia. 
—  It  would  be  injustice  to  the  ingenious  writer  of  this  reply"  to  Dr.  rriestley, 
**  not  to  allow  hiju,  unequivocally,  tlie  praise  of  liaving  written,  in  a  perapicuoug 
and  correct  style,  a  learned  and  well-digested  tract,  and  of  having  conducted  his 
part  of  tlic  controversy  with  urbanity  and  candour."  (Analytical  Review,  vul. 
zxvi.  pp.  36S.  372.) 

78.  Petri  Zornii  Opiiscula  sacra ;  hoc.  eat,  Progranimata,  Disser- 
tationes,  Oratioiies,  E[>i.stohB,  et  Schediasmata,  in  quibu^i  prteter  se- 
Icctissima  Hiritorio;  Ecclesiasticec  et  Literariie  capita,  etiain  plusquani 
»exccnta  Scripturo;  loca,  partiiu  ex  utriusquic  lingua;  sanctioris  genio» 
partim  ex  Antiquitatuui  Hobraicarum  (irra;caruni  et  Romunarum  a[>- 
paratu,  illustrantur  ac  viudicantur.     Altouavia;,  1731.  2  vul^.  8vo. 


In  the  present  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  nuini)er 
of  the  Appendix,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  brinjj  forward  the 
principal  commentators  and  biblical  critics^  both  British  and  foreign. 
Many  of  thcni  indeed  are  too  costly  to  be  purchased  by  the  generality 
of  biblical  students  ;  but  a  considerable  portion,  if  not  the  whole  of 
them,  is  to  be  found  in  our  public  libraries,  and  it  is  desiral)le  to 
know  in  what  works  the  best  information  is  to  be  procured,  even 
though  we  may  not  in  every  instance  be  able  to  purchase  them,  as 
Well  as  to  be  on  our  guard  lest  we  should  be  misled  (as  the  author 
lias  frequently  been)  in  buying  cheap  books  which  are  of  compara- 
tively little  utility.  Ample  as  these  lists  arc,  they  might  have  easily 
been  enlarged,  if  the  limits  of  the  present  volume  would  have  per- 
mitted it.  The  reader,  however,  who  is  curious  in  seeing  what  has 
been  written  in  the  nature  of  commentaries,  may  (besides  the  autho- 
rities already  referred  to  in  p.  7:35.  of  this  Appendix)  consult  the  first 
vulume  of  Mr.  Radcliffe's  Catalogue  of  the  Chetbam  Public  Library 
at  Manchester  (Bibliotheca Chethamensis),  pp.  14 — GO.;  and  Biblio- 
theca  Picrsoniana,  or  Catalogue  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pierson*s  Library 
('sold  by  auction  in  May  IS  15).  The  Snh  Calaloffties  of  the  princi- 
pal theological  Booksellers  of  London  are  particularly  valuable  in  a 
bibliographical  point  of  view,  for  the  numerous  commentaries  and 
other  works  on  sacred  criticism  which  they  contain,  both  British  and 
Foreign,  especially  the  latter. 

On  the  choice  of  commentatorsu  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  the 
author  of  this  work  to  offer  an  opinion ;  the  student  will  doubtless 
be  regulated  by  the  judgment  of  judicious  friends  or  theological  tu- 
tors. Bishops  Barrington,  Cleaver,  and  Tomhne,  have  respectively 
published  lists  of  such  as  they  recommend  to  those  who  are  prepar- 
ing for  the  sacred  office ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales,  in  his  Analysis  of 
Sacred  Chronology,  (vol.  ii.  pp.  xiii. — xx.)  has  given  a  useful  list  of 
the  best  biblical  works  generally^  including  editions  of  the  Scriptures, 
Commentators,  Lexicons,  &c.  &c.  which  are  most  deserving  of  at- 
tention. Nor,  should  the  list  be  passed  in  silence  which  tlie  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Williams  has  inserted  in  the  **  Preacher's  Library,'* 
(pp.  400 — 138.)  appended  to  his  useful  collection  of  discourses  by 
Bishop  Wilkins,  M.  Claude,  Professor  Franck,  Drs.  Watts,  Dod- 
dridge, &c.  relative  to  the  pastoral  office,  entitled  '^  The  Christiun 
Preacher,"  Sd  editiou,  Loudon,  1809.  I2mo. 
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ADDENDA 

To  Pagt  480. 

4.*  The  New  Testament,  arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronological 
Order,  on  the  Basis  of  Lightfoot's  Chronicle  and  the  most  approved 
Harmonies  ;  in  such  manner,  that  the  Books,  Chapters,  Epistles,  «&c. 
ma/  be  read  as  one  connected  History,  in  the  words  of  the  Autlioris- 
ed  Translation  :  —  wit]i  copious  indexes.  —  By  the  Rev.  George 
Townsend,  M.  A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  London,  182^1.  In 
two  y^vy  large  volumes.  8vo. 

Though  a  distinct  work  in  ftsclf,  this  elaborate  publication  may  be  considered 
u  the  second  part  of  Mr.Townaenda  Harmony  or  the  Old  Testament,  of  which 
an  account  has  been  given  in  p.  477.  supra ;  and  the  remarks  on  wliich  arc  equally 
applicable  to  the  present  work.  The  notes,  indeed,  are  much  more  raluabic,  from 
too  extent  and  variety  of  the  very  important  topics  they  discuss.  The  usefVilursB 
of  this  portion  of  Mr.  T.'s  labours  is  materially  incresaed  by  the  nomeroutf  im- 
portant rabbinical  elucidations  which  he  has  derived  fVom  the  works  of  Li^hlf<M»i., 
Schocttf^cn,  Meuschen,  and  others,  which  are  not  within  the  reach  of  every  bibli- 
cal student. 


To  Page  712. 

2.*  A  Scripture  Help,  designed  to  assist  in  reading  the  BiMo  pro- 
fitably.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth.  London,  ISOO,  l&'ino. 
Tenth  edition,  London,  1823.  12niu.  and  6vo. 

Though  tliis  work  does  not  profess  to  be  a  critical  introduction  to  the  rcadiuir 
of  the  Scriptures,  it  demands  a  special  notice  as  being,  perhaps,  the  best  practical 
kolp  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  volume  tliat  is  extant  in  our  language.  The  s-ile 
of  I8|000  copies  of  the  large  editions,  and  of  not  fewer  than  IK^OOO  coprp^  of  \hpi 
18mo.  abridgment,  sufficiently  attest  the  high  estimation  in  which  this  manual  :s 
ideter?edly  held. 


To  Page  761. 

S2.*  A  Dissertation  on  the  Fall  of  Man ;  in  whicli  the  Literal 
Sense  of  the  Mosaic  Account  of  that  Event  is  asserted  and  vindicateii. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Holden,  M.  A.    London,  1823.  8vo. 

The  Scripture  History  of  the  Fall  of  Man  has  met  with  many  strenuoux  adver- 
saries, who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  it  away  in  various  ways ;  while  it  is  ut- 
terly rejected  by  many  of  those  who  have  reiected  the  doctrine  of  the  atunemcut . 
In  tne  rourth  volume  of  this  work  (pp.  G— 9.)  the  literal  sense  of  the  first  thr'*:^ 
Chapters  of  Genesis  is  briefly  vindicated :  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  Mr.  Iloldcn 
to  consider  the  subject  moHhdly  toad  dUtinctly,  All  the  efforts  of  perverted  cri- 
ticism to  reduce  the  Mosaic  History  of  the  Fall  of  Man  to  allegory,  (able,  or  di\  - 
thologue,  are  here  examined  in  detail ;  and  the  objections  of  its  adversaries  to  the 
Utera!  sense  of  that  history  are  minuttly  and  aatUfactorUy  refuted. 


THE  END   OF  VOLUME  II. 
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